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PBEFACE. 


Tmi  IB  wn  age  of  Mtera  competition,  a  time  in  whioh  it  is  extremel/ 

difieolt  to  acquire  and  retain  the  attention  and  attachment  of  the  public. 

In  ferial  literatnre  the  energies  of  xnTentire  thought  have  been  speciallj 

ceoapted — some  hsTc  said  OTertaxed — in  providing  agencies  for  the 

Mtii&etum  and  gratification  of  every  intellectual  requirement,  emotional 

emTing,  and  asthetic  longing  of  the  people.    The  periodical  press  has 

become  an  institution  because  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  so  effectire,  so  manj- 

toned,  and  lo  ably  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wiehes  of  the  multitudes  of 

readers  to  whom  it  appeals.    In  fulfilment  of  its  great  purposes— the 

apstirring,  the  solacing,  the  delighting,  the  informing,  or  the  reforming  of 

its  patrons — it  deepatches  its  erer-actiTO  volunteer  legions,  in  detachments, 

great  or  small,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  every  city,  town,  villag  \  hamlrt, 

haU,  and  cottage  in  the  country, — an  almost  resistless  array  of  agg;--  ^sive 

missionary  agents,  holding  office  during  the  will  and  at  the  discretion 

of  their  subscribers.    As  one  of  those  friendly  visitors  to  many  homes, 

weloomed  by  many  hearts,  the  Briiiik  CoiUroversialUt  and  Literary 

Magazime  has  held  its  place  in  the  public  favour  so  long  that  it  has 

now  entered  upon  the  eighteenth  year  of  its  career  of  intellectual  effort. 

This  palpable  and  appreciable  fact  the  conductors  hope  may  be  considered 

as  proving  that  it  has  not  only  taken  a  definite  place,  but  occupies  a  useful 

one  among  its  compeers ;  and  that  it  has  been  fitted  by  its  aim  and  object, 

as  well  aa  by  the  method  of  its  management,  to  supply  a  want  felt  by 

a  laige  section  of  the  studious,  thoughtful,  and  reflective  minds  of  our 

tima.    That  want  we,  in  our  '*  Introductory  Address"  to  the  readers  of  this 

Magssine,  May,  1850,  ventured  to  define  as  an  "  unsectarian  medium  for 

tiw  fne  interchange  of  thought — the  open  discussion  of  truth." 

At  that  time  we  proposed  to  dedicate  our  efforts  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  "  an  arena  into  which  men  of  all  sects  and  parties  may  enter 
to  state  and  support  their  views,  bo  that  the  impartial  spectator  may  see  the 
strength  or  weakneas  of  any  proposition,  and  be  led  to  receive  that  truth 
which,  amidst  the  conflict  of  opinion,  it  is  hoped  may  be  evolred ;  "promising, 
on  our  part,  to  place  the  ailments  on  both  sides  of  a  question  fairly  before 
our  readers,  and  then  leave  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions."  Such  was 
the  main  aim  of  our  adventure  into  intellectual  life,  and  that  humble  though 
necessary  rSle  we  believe  we  may  honestly  assert  we  have  faithfully  endea- 
voured to  adhere  to  and  to  fulfil.  We  have  not  aspired  to  any  "higher 
office  than  to  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  steady  hand,  than  to  allow 
men  whose  opinions  differ  to  place  those  opinions,  and  the  reasons  in 
sapport  of  them,  in  either  scale,  so  that  they,  and  others  also,  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  which  side  preponderates."  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment in  literature  we  anticipated  would  be  the  gradual  awakening  in  oar 
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MBders  of  the  sense  of  deligbt  to  be  found  in  the  thoaghtful  examination  of 
all  important  questions,  and  the  miggeitiow  iesoing  thenoe  of  the  need  of 
aelf-cultursi  as  a  condition  of  the  honest  isrestigation  of  the  topics  presented 
to  Ttew  in  eenti  ufesiy.  Tke  anaals  «f  ettr  anoesse— -ivhifik  sona  di^  «« 
xnaj  reoonnt— woald  teat  no  nmotoMating  ehapAsp  of  thea^  h«fe  a  »«^\ 
ep^ode  in  fhe  hietarj  of  the  latoMeetaal  progrsaa  trf  onr  age.  Bncaoaged 
by  this  success  we  bavis  aMcmpied  to  adapt  our  pages  from  tisae  to  time  to 
the  usee  and  TequirsmenU  o£  the  atnren  after  ths  sjifahiimatt  aad^i^KtHi* 
ment  of  rsa«med  truth. 

'While  every  poeeibie  care  has  baa»  taken  to  faring  the  aaat  impavtMt 
and  permanent  snhjects  of  tbongfatfnl  polendcs  befoM  tiM  nrindsof  oar 
readers,  those  matters  of  popuiar  asul  pressing  istevest  vQiioh  oeenpy 
the  serious  oonsideratian  of  thinking  »en  hsTO  not  been  loet  sight  of  in  ow 
more  elaborate  DehaUi;  and  in  the  Topie  a  prorision  has  been  nads 
for  the  discussion  of  those  more  immediate  and  paasing  subjeets  «f  theugh^ 
to  which  the  erents  of  erery  day  give  rise.  The  present  Tolume,  as  wall  at 
its  predecessors,  will  show  that  no  hemeet  investigaticm  of  dbpotable  tepiM 
need  be  feared  while  men  seek  out  of  the  fukess  of  the  heart  to  **  speak 
erery  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbour;"  for  if  we  sinoerely  desire  to 
conyinoe  another  of  the  accuracy  of  our  views,  we  maA  <<  apeak  the  truth  in 
lore.**  To  our  controrersial  contribotors  we  owe  and  give  thanks  fat 
their  intelUi^ent  courtesy. 

We  hare  so  frequently  of  late  yeviewed  tihe  ▼arieos  departmeota  of  this 
serial,  and  pointed  out  their  uses,  that  enlargement  now  woald  be  aipt  to 
prore  ofibnsiye.  Our  leaders  on  Philosophy,  Literature,  and  Self-oultuv^* 
papers  purposely  lets  ezhaustire  than  suggestive — are  somewhat  mors  varied, 
though  not  less  able  and  interesting  than  usual,  and  are  d«e  to  a  pen  long 
faithful  to  us,  and  valued  by  our  readers.  The  Enayiat  and  TdilUg  UprnmHi 
hold  on  their  course  as  usual ;  the  SodetM  S0eti0m  has,  we  think,  besn  im- 
proved ;  the  Inquirer  supplies  useful  and  impoiiaot  informatioo  on  required 
subjects;  sndthe  Literary  NoHt  form  **  a  brief  abBtmotandohroniele"  of  tha 
progress  of  letters.  In  the  Moqnenee  of  ike  MtnUh  we  faawehad  lew  speci- 
mens, for  it  is  intended  that  those  which  are  quoted  in  owr  pegee  abould  be 
worthy  of  preservation,  not  only  in  and  for  themsdvesv  but  in  oonneetion 
with  the  questions  on  which  the  speakers  desoant.  The  PoeUo  OrUiqme 
fulfils  its  office  in  adjudication  and  adviocb     Our  CoUegiaie  Cbwrse,  in  its  r 

new  form,  and  with  its  new  objects,  ought  to  be  an  aid  to  atudenta  of  no  % 

slight  value.    Our  *' Analysis  of  the  Controversy  on  Democracy"  is  an  * 

appropriate  addition  to  the  varied  volume  which  we  present  to  our  roaderfy  ^ 

with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  promotive  of  their  intelleetual  and  mosal  .; 

improvement,  and  be  helpful  in  speeding  the  onward  course  of  enUghtened  Jj 

progress  among  men.    May  our  companionship  be^  as  in  the  paat,  ao  in  this  ^ 

fcttnie,—  ^ 

'^Too  delldous  te  be  riven,  by  abssnee,  Anas  the  heart."  ^^ 

\ 


THE 


BRITISH  CONTROVERSIALIST. 


gjjo&^rn  3fjogicians, 


AUGUSTUS  DE  MOEGAN,  B.A.,  F.B.A.8.  <ft  O.P.S.,  Ac. 

"  Sib  ex  the  days  of  Aristotle,  logic  has  not  required  to  retrace 
a  siof^le  step,  unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  reckon  as  retro- 
^[reemonB  the  broshiag  away  of  some  superfluous  subtleties  firom 
it,  or  the  clearer  determination  of  what  had  been  propounded 
regmrding  it,  but  which,  as  mere  improrements,  oondace  far  more 
to  the  elegance  than  to  the  certainty  of  the  science.  It  is,  more- 
over,  quite  as  remarkable  that  hitherto  lo|j:ic  has  not  been  able  to 
take  any  definite  step  forwards,  and  that  it  consequent  seems  to 
have  attained  full  development  and  completeness.  For  though 
some  modems  have  considered  that  they  had  extended  its  sphere 
b^  the  introduction  of  piychologieal  chapters  on  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  such  as  imagination  and  wit;  metaphysical  discj^uisitions  on 
the  origia  of  knowledge,  and  the  Tarious  degrees  of  which  certitude 
is  capable,  in  proportion  to  the  differences  in  its  objects  (as  idealism 
soepticiam,  &c.) ;  or  anihrapological  discussions  on  prejudices  and 
their  causes  and  cures,— yet  such  enaeayours,  on  the  part  of  their 
authors,  only  show  their  ignorance  of  the  special  nature  of  that 
science.  We  do  not  extend,  but  distort  the  sciences  when  we  neglect 
their  limits,  and  allow  their  boundaries  to  orerlay  or  overlap  each 
other.  But  logic  is  engirt  by  a  boundary  which  admits  of  very  dis- 
tinct definition ;  it  is  a  science  which  has  for  its  object  nothing  else 
than  the  exposition  and  proof  of  the  formal  laws  of  all  thinking 
(whether  <l  priori  or  empirical,  whatever  origin  or  object  it  may  have, 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  difficulty,  natural  or  artificial), 
recognized  or  met  with  m  the  human  mind. 

"This  early  success  of  logic  must  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the 
limits  within  which  its  sphere  is  contained ;  inasmuch  as  it  may,  let 
us  rather  aay  must,  make  abstraction  of  all  the  objects  of  cognition, 

1887.  B 
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as  well  as  of  all  their  eharacteriBtic  distinctions ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  understanding  has  only  to  deal  with  itself  and  its  own 
fonns.  It  is  obviously  a  very  difficult  task  for  the  reason  to  strike 
into  the  true  path  of  science  when  it  has  to  deal,  not  only  with 
itself,  but  also  with  objects  external  to  itself.  Hence  logic  is  but  a 
fropisdeuiic ;  constitutes,  as  it  were,  only  the  vestibule  or  outer 
court  of  the  sciences ;  and  while  it  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to 
form  correct  judgments  with  regard  to  those  cognitions  which  are 
inVolred  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge ;  yet  the  acqviastion 
of  real  substantial  information  must  be  sought,  not  in  logic,  but  in 
those  aggregations  of  knowledge  which  are  strictly  and  properly 
called  objective  sciences."* 

8uch  was  the  judgment  pronounced  on  the  history,  prospects, 
and  state  of  logic,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  oy  one  of 
the  most  reflective,  far-seeine,  and  influential  thinkers  of  Europe, 
Immanuel  Kant,  even  while  ne  himself  was  planting  tbe  seeds  of 
new  developments,  and  scattering  the  germs  of  change  upon  the 
winds  of  European  opinion.  How  different  the  state  of  logic  is 
in  Che  nineteanth  century,  we  need  only  recall  the  names  of 
Whately,  Hegel,  Coleridge,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  J.  S.  Mill, 
William  Spalding,  George  jBoolo,  and  Augustus  De  Morgtto,  to  tell. 
He  who  knows  tbe  history  of  logic  oaanot  fail  to  appreciate  the 
striking  diflereace  between  the  dry  and  barren  logic  of  Kett,  Kir- 
wan,  and  Bruce,  compared  with  those  fartile  and  reproductive 
treatisM  which  are  the  text*booka  of  our  own  times,  la  August 
■nd  September,  1863,  we  attempted  to  supply  the  readers  of  this 
•erlal  with  an  outline  of  the  logic  of  the  sage  of  Konigsberg,  and  a 
slight  estimate  of  the  influence  his  works  have  had  upon  tlM  miuds 
of  tubsequent  cultivators  of  mental  sinenoe.  We  have  now  to 
open  another  page  of  tlio  history  of  the  effective  vitality  oi  the 
iDoughtfi  of  that  singularly  gifted  inquisitor  of  human  reason, 
and  to  slluow  how  immortal  are  the  efforts  of  groat  m&ads,  even 
Af^ar  they  have  been  Death-compelled  to-^ 

"  Follow  the  receding 
Footsteps  that  Imre  gone  before.** 

"Kant's  assertion  that  logic  neither  has  improved  since  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  nor  of  its  own  nature  can  improve,  except  in 
perspicuity,  accuracy  of  expression,  and  the  like,"  dctermiaed  Aiigus- 
.t\i8  l)e  Morgan  to  "  attempt  to  ascertain  whether  tha  forms  which 
hra  ibllowers  derived  from  the  Great  Master  were  the  perfection  of 
ayatem  and  simplicity  which  they  were  supposed  to  be.  The  'un- 
innuiring  adherence  of  all  writers  on  logic  to  the  model  of  tbe 
Kiddle  Ages  proves  one  of  two  thinas,^(l)  ei4,her  thart*  the  model  is 
Jiuman  perfection,  or  (2)  that  the  authority  of  tiie  anoienU  has  been 
foilowea,  as  of  course,  in  tbe  forms  of  loytc.  long  after  it  hiM  been 
abandoned  in  every  otiier  part.    With  such  an  alternative  it  is  not 

•  Kant's  «  CritiquB  of  Pure  RcMon."    Preface  to  2nd  edition  (1787). 
Qjoted  {translated)  from  p.  9,  7th  edition,  Leipsic,  1828. 
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presumption  to  yenicura  iipon  the  ezaminstion ;  and  tliif  if  the  more 
apparent  wEen  we  coniider  that  the  ^neral  gnpfOMioB  smong 
vntera  aeems  to  be  that  there  cannot  exist  any  other  theory  of  the 
syllogiBm  except  that  derived  from  Aristotie.  If  another  can  be 
produced,  whicn  is  but  self-conBistent,  true,  and-  covpreheiuiive,  the 
tacit  assertion  of  all  writers  is  overthrown,  whether  that  system  be 
or  be  not  judged  superior  to  the  one  handed  down."  At  the  time  be 
bei^ao  this  inauiry,  A.  De  Morgan  did  not  know  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  haa  entered  on  the  task  of  oriticimg  the  logic  of  the 
Stagyrite,  and  had  formed  and  taught  riews  inimieal  to  the  logical 
monarchy  of  Aristotle.  That  great  Scottish  thinker  had  already 
laid  the  basis  of  a  considerable  extension  of  logic  by*  insisting, 
«a  a  postulate,  that  logic  should  state  ezpHoitfy  all  that  is 
implicitly  contained  in  thought ;  or  more  cogently  thus  :-^ 
"Whatever  is  operative  in  thought  must  be  takes  into  aeoonnt, 
and  consequently  be  overtly  expressible  in  \ojpoi  for  logic 
must  be*  as  to  be  it  professes,  an  unexdusive  renex  of  thought, 
and  not  merely  an  arbitrary  selection-^a  series  of  degant  extracts 
out  of  the  forms  of  thinking.  Whether  the  form  that  it  exhibits 
as  legitimate  be  stronger  or  weaker,  be  more  or  less  Diequently 
applied,  that,  as  a  material  and  contingent  oonsidention,  is  beyond 
itepurview." 

The  need  for  this  postulate  results  from  the  change  introduced 
in  the  definition  of  logic  under  the  influence  of  JEant.  "  OPfaeugh  logic 
haa  been  in  working  life  for  at  least  fifteen  hundred  years,  its  real 
definition  has  not  been  in  recognized  existence  during  the  fifteenth 
part  of  that  time :  this  definition  has  indeed  been  ol^ed  in  many 
points ;  it  has  been  caught  for  a  minute  and  let  go  a^aia ;  it-has  been 
seen  through  a  glass  darkly, — at  any  time,  from  Aristotle  inclusive ; 
•*-it  is  only  in  very  modem  days  that  it  has  been  seised,  stripped  of 
its  coverings,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its  place.  And  the  first  imperfect 
introduction,  and  the  perfect  recognition,  have  been  the  work  of 
mathematicians.  .  .  .  Aristotle  was  a  mathematidan,  versed  in 
tiiat  science,  and  addicted  to  it.  .  .  .  To  him  we  owe  such  per- 
petual indication  of  the  distinction  of  firm  and  matUr,  that  maoT, 
meluding  some  who  should  have  known  better,  have  assigned  the 
form  of  thought  to  him  as  his  definition  of  logic,  givinjf  him  the 
word  into  the  bargain.  But  the  definition  was  never  distmotly  coa- 
oeived  in  that  character  until  the  last  century,  when  it  was  pro- 
pounded by  a  philosopher  whose  earliest  studies  had  been  in 
Mathematics,  which  he  had  taught  in  conjunction  with  Lo^ic  for 
fifteen  years  before  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  the  Pure 
BeasonJ*  Indeed,  it  might  be  saia,  of  formal  and  material, 
"  that  the  Great  Leader  saw  the  distinction,  that  tiie  Schoolmen 
9uide  the  distinction,  and  that  Kant  huilt  upon  the  distinction." 
Since  Kant, "  logic  bears  on  its  modem  banner  the  form  of  thougiit, 
tiie  whole  form,  and  nothing  but  the  form."  It  •*  analyaes  theyi^ijw, 
or  laws  of  action,  of  i^oxxf^t"  .  .  .  "It  considers  the  law  of  action, 
apart  from  the  matter  acted  on."  ..."  It  considers  neither  the  mind 
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in  itself,  nor  tibie  nature  of  tliipgs  in  itself ;  but  the  mind  in  relation 
to  thinxSt  and  things  in  relation  to  the  mind."  AU  these  excerpts 
from  De  Morgan  show  that  his  fundamental  principles  are  as 
thoronghly  Kanteanas  those  of  SirWiUiam  Hamilton,  as  those  even 
of  Coleridge,  from  whom  most  probably,  though  it  may  be  tcncon- 
sciously,  both  derived  their  initiation  into  the  idea  of  regarding 
logic  as  "  the  knowledge  of'  those  forms  which  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  assume  in  the  processes  of  reasoning ; "  which  "  are  not 
hypothetical,  or  contingent,  or  conventional,  but  necessary** 

Though  A.  F.  M.  Willich,  in  1798,  published  in  English  a  useinl 
nuinual  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  the  article  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown 
in  the  JSdiiiburgh  JEteview,  January,  1803,  probably  first,  though 
ineffeotiYely,  brought  £ant's  name  before  the  general  British 
public.  That  paper  is  a  critique  of  Charles  Yilliers'  "  Philosophy  of 
fcant,"  a  French  work  which  very  imperfectly  out-shadows  the 
principles  of  tiie  Elantean  system.  In  tne  earlier  editions  of  the 
"  EncYclopcedia  Britannica, '  a  paper  on  the  Critical  Philosophy 
placed  a  few  extracts  before  the  reader,  but  no  surrey  of  the  wide 
field  swept  by  the  systematic  vision  of  !Kant.  Bees's  "  New  Cyclo- 
pedia" contains  a  brief  but  feeble  article  on  Kantism.  Thomas 
Wirgman,  bofli  in  separate  publications  and  in  lengthy  articles  on 
Kant,  logic,  metaphysics,  morals,  &c.,  in  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Londi- 
nensis,"  endeayoured  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  results  of  German 
thought.  John  Bichardson,  in  1819,  translated  in  a  somewhat  lum- 
beriog  style  the  Theodicy,  the  Metaphysic,  and  the  Logic  of  Kant. 
But  idl  these  fell  fiat  on  the  public  of  that  day.  Coleridge  first  vital- 
ized German  thought  to  the  British  public.  "He  has  been  the  great 
awakener,  in  this  country,  of  the  spirit  of  philosoph]^," — the  leader 
of  the  reaction  against  the  sensationalism  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  consisted  almost  "  solely  of  a  set  of  verbal  generaliza- 
tions, explaining  nothing,  distin^^ishmg  nothing,  leading  to  nothing. 
.  .  .  ^very  reaction  in  opinion,  of  course,  brings  into  view 
that  portion  of  the  truth  which  was  overlooked  before,"  and 
Colendgje  reauickened  idealism  among  British  thinkers. 

Catching  uie  Coleridgean  influence— which  was  perhaps  most 
powerfully  effective  between  1815,  when  the  "  Encvclopsdia  Metro- 
politana"  was  projected,  and  1834,  when  he  died,— all  the  young 
minds  of  the  time  exerted  themselves  in  the  extension  and  the 
methodization  of  thought.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  J.  S.  Mill, 
George  Grote,  William  Whewell,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  Thomas  Carl  vie,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Augustus  De  Morgan, 
in  different  directions,  though  simultaneously,  exercised  these  new- 
awakened  energies  in  bringing  under  the  dominion  of  their  thoughts 
far-stretching  expanses  or  fresh  territories.  Each  of  them,  more 
or  less,  has  applied  a  reinvigoratcd  logic  in  the  special  pursuits  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  To  the  Kantean  philosophy  we  owe 
the  revival  of  logic  in  our  country.  It  incited  Coleridge,  it  stirred 
up  Whately  (somewhat  indirectly),  it  sent  Hamilton  to  study  Aris- 
totle, the  ochoolmen,  and  the  Germans;  Mill,  without  forsaking 
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Beniham  and  politics,  betook  himself  to  the  inrestigatioD  of  mind : 
in  short,  the  entire  literature  of  logic  underwent  a  transformation ; 
a  new  school  of  thought  was  inaugurated. 

WhatelTprodaoed  a  compound  of  common  sense  and  iJdrich  in 
1825 ;  in  1827,  Greorge  Bentham  issued  his  "  Outline  of  Logic,"  in 
advocacy  of  his  uncle's  tactical  or  practical  method  of  reasoning ; 
in  1828,  J.  S.  Mill's  paper  in  the  Westminster  Review  proposed  the 
extension  of  loeic  on  the  scientific  side ;  in  1833,  Sir  WiUiam 
Hamilton's  celeorated  article  asserted  "  that  the  laws  of  thought, 
and  not  the  laws  of  reasoning,  constitute  the  adequate  object  of 
logrjcal  science ; "  and  in  1836  he  began  to  teach  in  the  Edinburgh 
UniTersity  that  "  logic  is  the  science  of  the  formal  laws  of  thinK- 
in^."  F.  W.  Newman,  in  1838,  endeayoured  to  produce  a  logic  of 
CTidenoe,  as  applicable  to  experience  and  testimony.  In  1839, 
Ihomas  Solly,  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  published  "A  Syllabus 
of  Logic,"  containing  "  an  analysis  of  the  formal  laws  of  reason- 
ing," founded  on  Kant's  principles ;  and  in  the  same  year  Augustus 
De  Morgan  issued  his  "  JPirst  I^otions  on  Logic."  ,lhis  tract  was 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  geometry.  His  opinion, 
giyen  in  1833,  was  that  "  the  principles  on  which  geometrical  pro- 
positions are  established  belong  to  the  totally  distinct  and  equally 
simple  science  of  logic ;  and  since  geometry  without  logic  would  bo 
absurd,  it  is  desirable  that  the  principles  of  the  latter  science  should 
be  studied  with  precision  and  methoapreyiously  to  employing  them< 
upon  the  former."  That  book  was  prodTuced  in  nilfilment  of  a  design 
entertained  for  seyeral  years,  of  writing  "  a  work  on  logic  tor 
young  people,"  which  should  exhibit  in  union  "  the  forms  of  logic 
with  the  reasoninf^  of  geometry,"  and  should  train  its  students 
to  examine  "  combinations  of  assertions  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility or  impossibility  of  drawing  conclusions  from  them, — the 
pur^y  technical  consideration  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  mode 
of  speech  as  such,  without  reference  to  the  specific  meaning  of  its 
•ubfecto." 

LD.  the  "  First  Notions  "  logic  is  treated  of  as  a  science,  to  which 
is  entrusted  "the  examination  of  that  part  of  reasoning  which 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  inferences  are  formed,  and  the 
inyestigation  of  general  maxims  and  rules  for  constructing  argu- 
ments, so  that  the  conclusion  may  contain  no  inaccuracy  which  was 
not  preyiouftly  asserted  in  the  premises.  It  has,  so  far,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  truth  of  the  facts,  opinions,  or  presumptions,  from 
which  an  inference  is  derived;  but  simply  takes  care  that  the 
inference  shall  certainly  be  true  if  the  premises  be  true."  Look- 
ing from  this  point  of  yiew  on  logic  as  a  formal  science,  and 
striying  to  build  up  in  his  own  mind  a  sufficient  scheme  of  the 
formal  relations  of  thought  to  thought,  Augustus  De  Morgan  has 
been  led  to  propose  such  extensions  in  that  science  as  to  giye  him 
just  claims  to  a  high  and  prominent  position  among  "  modern  logi- 
cians," as  well  as  among  British  mathematicians  and  philosophic 
men  of  letters.    In  pursuance  of  our  usual  procedure  in  tdese 
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oapers,  we  sliall-  endeavour  to  f^ye  a  slight  notice  of  his  life>  and 
then  a  brief  ontline  of  his  logical  system. 

Augustas  Da  Morgan  was  bom  at  Madura,  the  chief  town  of  the 
maritime  district  of  rae  same  name  in  the  piesidenof  of  Madras,  ia 
British  India*  27th  June,  1806.  Lieut.-Gol!  John  De  Morgan,  hia 
&ther,  held  office  ia  the  Madras  army,  in  which  his  grandfather 
and  great-grandfieither  had  also  served.  His  mother,  Elizabeth 
Bodson,  was  the  granddaughter  of  James  Dodson,  author  of  the 
**  Anti-Logarithmic  Canon,  "  The  Mathematical  Bepoaitory,"  &o.» 
and  projector  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Office  (1762).  At  aa 
early  age  he  waa  brought  to  England,  to  be  eduoated  with  all  f^ 
advant^es  which  the  mother  country  then  afforded  for  the  proper 
bringing-up  of  the  children  of  the  upper  middle  classes.  On  tibe 
hon\eward  voyage  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  touched  at  St.  Helena, 
and  he  behekU  with  the  wondering  eye  of  boyhood,  the  Corsican- 
born  captive  Emj^eror  Kapoleon.  He  was  eduoated  in  London, 
under  different  private  schoolmasters,  who  doubtless  did  their  dul^ 
sa  far  as  they  could  to  the  observant  lad  who  was  entrusted  to  their 
care.  We  presume  that,  like  most  boys,  he  was  fond  of  play,  besides 
being  given  to  asking  inconvenient  Questions ;  but  we  gaess  besides 
that  he  occasionally  iiad  the  usual  Doyish  difficulties  to  encounter, 
such  as  to  induce  an  inclination  to  shirk  the  duties  of  the  passing 
day,-^although,  on  the  whole,  maldng  fair  progress.  Do  not  the  foU 
lowing  semi-autobiographic  glimpses,  if  they  are  so,  mean  that  he 
ieh  the  common  disinchnations  or  repugnances  to  school  work  P— 

"  Stupid  IB  the  word  employed  by  teachers  when  chUdren  do  not  learo, 
or,  which  is  the  aaose  thing,  when  teachers  do  not  know  bow  to  teach. 
Tf  e  have  aeea  often  enough  in  older  children  the  sluggishness  of  intellect 
which  may  be  called  stupidity.  And  hence  it  suggested  itself  that  possibly 
aomethiog  might  have  intervened ;  and  by  some  concatenation  of  ideas,  the 
Eton  G-rammar  suggested  itself.  ...  I  remember  when  I  first  opened 
Euclid,  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  I  am  sure  that  I  had  no  bias  to  admit 
anything  which  should  make  mathematics  '  exist  as  a  science  ;*  for  I  should 
have  been  better  pleased  if  it  had  not  existed  at  all.  Soienoe  or  no  science, 
I  thought  I  had  studies  enough ;  and  Walkingame,  who  I  understood  wae 
a  cousin  of  Euefid,  had  given  me  no  prejudioe  in  favour  of  the  fiimily." 

IS'otwithstanding  these  reminiscences  sod  (supposed;  hints — 

^  Of  schoolboy  woes  and  dull  pedantic  drill," 

we  must  suppose  that  at  the  dose  of  his  sixteenth  year  he  "had 
acquired  arithmetic  by  rule,  six  hooks  of  Euclid  by  rote,  the  greater 
part  of  Bonnyoastle's  arithmetic  by  rule,  and  plane  trigonometrv  in 
the  same  way,  with  just  enough  of  the  use  of  a  table  of  logaritons 
to  secure  him  against  working  any  question  with  correctness."  To 
this  he  must  have  added,  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Eton  Ghraramar,  aa 
ability  to  read  a  few  classical  works,  with  the  occasional  help  of  a 
dictionary,  as  well  as  so  much  Qreek  as  would  enable  him  to  construe 
some  of  the  easier  authors,  with  probably  the  power  of  composing 
Latin  hexameters  and  Greek  trimeters."    In  October,   1828,   he 


entered  Trmifcy  CoUeso  i&  CambrLd^e  Uoiv^nity  ai  n  slud^nt,  or 
'^juaior  aoph/'  In  tbe  early  part  of  tit»  o^otury  t^  vepHie  of 
Trinity  haa  fallen  ratlier  lovr.  and  "  liad,  by  general  ooDSOAt,  loat 
the  poMtioa  whioh  it  originally  held  among  the  educational  eBt<ri)« 
loibmenta  oF  tlu)  kingdom."  Uniy^sity.  reforaa  bad  been  advo* 
cated  under  Dr.  Poatletbwautet  and  in  bis  maetersbip  some  \vih 
prorementa  were  introduced.  Mr.  J.  H.  (afterwarda  Bishop)  Monk 
mstituted  others  about  1818,  and  waa,  wb^n  De  Moiigan  beaasMi  • 
student,  doing  bia  beat  aa  bead  lecturer  to  atir  up  tbe  minds  of  Ibo 
members  of  ibe  college  to  emulation,  and  ao  to  exalt  its  obanoliti* 
In  this  be  bad  succeeded  wonderfully,  and  tbe  eaiive  system  of  the 
collegiate  teaebing  had  been  so  elevated  and  arranged  that  Trinity 
soon  became,  what  it  has  since  coniiaued  to  be,  one  of  tbe  bssi 
reputed  seminaries  in  this  country.  **  In  my  own  day  of  elemen* 
tsry  study"  (1823—1827),  says  iJe  Morgan,  *'aa  old  systevL  bad 
fallen,  and  tbe  new  system  was  so  fully  established  that  there  vsa 
no  baiting  between  two  in  tbe  students'  reading,  no  cross  purposos 
in  tbe  teaching  of  different  tutors,  at  least  in  my  college."  At  th# 
time  be  wrote  bis  name  on  the  books  of  Trinity  tbere  was  bo 
claasieal  tripos,  but  one  bad  been  instituted  in  1622  by  gvaee  of 
the  senate,  to  commence  in  182 1.  It  was  under  the  pressing  advo* 
caey  of  Hare,  Herschel,  Peacock,  Wbewell,  &o.,  that  classical  pco« 
fideocy  was  admitted  to  this  share  in  university  honours  at  Clam- 
bridge,  and  the  names  of  those  who  excelled  in  them  were,  in  tbe 
order  of  merit,  inserted  on  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the  university 
assigns  honourable  distinction  after  public  trial.  Under  tbe  training 
in  mathematics,  classics,  and  science— the  studies  of  his  choice, — 
provided  by  tbe  tutors  of  Trinity  College,  De  Morgan  made  exoel- 
lent  progress,  as  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact  that  before  be 
bad  attained  bis  majority  (1827),  be  passed  the  examination  ibr  the 
degree  of  B.A.  with  honours,  and  came  out  Fourth  Wrani;^,**T* 
Wrangler  being  the  technical  title  used  at  Cambridge  for  the  hlgbeat 
class  of  sucoessful  competitors  at  tbe  B.A.  examination*    In  oonse* 

Suence  of  his  scruples  to  sign  tbe  thirty-nine  articles,  and  to  t«jce 
lie  oaths  then  admmistered  to  members  of  the  university,  be  has 
not  prooeeded  to  any  higher  degree ;  but  there  are  few  mea  so 
little  in  need,  and  yet  so  worthy  of  univenity  distinctions^  SiS 
Augustus  De  Morgan. 

In  tbe  same  year,  1827,  Heuiry  (now  Lord)  Brougham*  Charles 
Knight,  Jamas  Mill,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Henry  HaUsm,  Bowland 
Hill,  &G,,  following  up  a  resolution  formed  in  Nov^nber,  182)6,  iui* 
stitutad  the  Society  for  the  Diffusicm  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for 
promoting  tbe  composition,  publisation,  and  distribution  of  ela* 
mentary  works  upon  all  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  Shortly 
after  its  commencement  Mr.  De  Morgan  became  a  frequent. oontn* 
butor  to  tbe  rarious  pubbeations  conducted  under  tbp  auperintand- 
enee  or  iasued  with  Ibe  concurrence  of  that  assoeistion;  and  1m 
was  bolides,  for  several  yoars,  an  aotive  and  aealousimembev  of  Ui^ 
society's  conunitiee. 
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Many  of  the  same  parties  as  interested  themselyes  in  this  endea- 
vour to  cheapen  and  improve  the  literature  of  the  people,  were  also 
concerned  in  the  proposal  to  establish  in  London  a  public  seminary 
of  the  highest  order,  where,  free  from  the  oppressive  trammels  of 
bygone  traditions,  effete  laws,  and  old-fashioned  statutes,  the  usual 
studies  of  a  university  might  be  pursued.  This  had  led  to  the 
formation,  in  1825,  of  a  joint-stock  proprietary  scheme  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  University  of  London.  The  first  council  was  elected 
in  February,  1826.  A  building  in  Gower  Street  (now  University 
College)  was  begun  in  1827,  and  that  institution  was  opened  for 
public  use  in  November,  1828. 

Meanwhile,  A.  De  Morgan,  contented  to  forego  the  honours, 
status,  advantages,  and  emoluments  attainable  by  scholars,  tutors, 
and  fellows  of  colleges,—- rather  than  profess  an  adherence  to  articles 
which  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment,  had  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  commenced  his  studies  for  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
These  professional  pursuits  he,  however,  abandoned  on  obtaining 
the  appointment,  in  1828,  of  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  London 
University,  into  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
threw  an  amount  of  intelligent  enthusiasm  which  won  for  him  the 
highest  appreciation.  The  remuneration  of  the  professors  was  in- 
tended to  depend  ultimately  on  the  fees  paid  by  the  students ;  but 
for  the  first  three  years  a  certain  minimum  sum  was  guaranteed  in 
varying  amounts  to  the  several  professors.  On  the  expiry  of  the 
three  years'  guarantee  the  condition  of  the  college  necessitated  some 
changes  ;  and  these,  among  other  consequences,  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion (in  1831)  of  the  chair  of  mathematics,  which  had  been  so  effec- 
tiFely  filled  by  Professor  De  Morgan. 

On  his  secession  from  the  Arts  faculty  of  the  London  University 
—in  the  last  session  of  his  incumbency  of  the  chair  in  which  he 
delivered,  October,  1830,  an  admirable  lecture  on  "Elementary 
Instruction  in  Science"— A.  De  Morgan  redoubled  his  literary  acti- 
vity, and  devoted  himself  besides  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a  consulting  actuary.  This  important  and  responsible  position 
he  was  excellently  fitted  to  fill  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  doctrines  of  life  annuities  and  assurances,  and  from  his  skill  in 
all  those  cases  which  involve  the  calculation  of  reversions.  He 
never  has,  however,  as  is  usual  with  actuaries,  been  official  manager 
of  any  joint-stock  company  or  life  assurance  association.  His  con- 
nection with  such  bodies  has  been,  we  believe,  that  only  of  a  private 
though  skilled  adviser,  not  that  of  public  promoter  or  a^ent. 

In  1830  De  Morgan  published  his  **  Elements  of  Arithmetic,!'  a 
book  intended  "to  introduce  the  principles  of  arithmetic  into 
schools  as  well  as  the  practice"  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom 
of  teaching  "rules  instead  of  principles,  by  authority  instead  of 
demonstration."  A  treatise  on  "The  Study  and  Difficulties  of 
Mathematics,"  and  the  treatises  on  the  "  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,"  and  on  "  Spherical  Trigonometry,"  issued  by  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  are  due  to  his  pen,  as  well  as  some,  portions 
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of  their  otlier  mathematical  tiracts.  Though  he  is  not  the  author 
of  the  "  Treatise  on  Probability  "  issued  by  that  society — which  was 
the  joint  production  of  the  late  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Drink- 
water  Bethunet — ^he  has  contributed  to  the  literature  of  this  subject 
in  Lardner's  " Cyclop»dia "  an  "Essay  on  Probabilities"  (1838), 
and  on  their  application  to  life  contingencies  and  insurance  offices ; 
and  a  treatise  on  '/  The  Theory  of  Probability  "  in  the  **  £ncy- 
cloptedia  Metropolitans.'*  This  work  is  reputedly  the  most  com- 
plete and  UMsterly  in  any  language.  It  treats  of  the  subject  in 
its  utmost  generality,  and  abridges  into  moderate  compass  the 
substance  of  .the  great  work  of  Laplace.  To  the  same  publication 
he  also  supplied  an  exposition  of  "  The  Calculus  of  Functions." 

In  1831,  Charles  Snight  commenced  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf 
Education,  and  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence  it  was  enriched 
by  Qumerous  articles  from  De  Morgan's  large  repertories  of  know- 
ledge and  reflection,  on  such  topics  as  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
arithmetic  (integral  and  fractional),  the  elements  of  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  &o.  The  Penny  Magazine,  and  the 
Gallery  of  Portraits  were  begun  b^  the  same  enterprising  labourer 
in  the  popularization  of  education  m  1832.  De  Morgan  contributed 
to  the  former  many  papers  of  great  Tslue,  such  as  *'  The  Simplifi- 
cation of  Arithmetic,"  and  to  the  latter  numerous  biograpnies, 
distinguished  for  accuracy  in  dates  and  clearness  of  statement. 
Daring  the  years  1833 — 1857  he  supplied  a  series  of  articles 
regularly  to  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanack,  In  1833  the 
Penny  Cyelopadia  was  begun,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  its 
progress  De  Morgan  was  a  sedulous  and  verj  extensire  contributor 
on  matters  relating  to  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  phjrsics,  as  well 
as  the  biographies  of  scientific  men  of  mark.  In  1835  he  continued 
his  endeavours  to  improve  mathematical  instruction  by  issuing  "  The 
Elements  of  Algebra  preliminary  to  the  Differential  Calculus ;"  and 
tills  he  supplemented  in  1837  by  his  "  Elements  of  Trigonometry 
and  Trigonometrical  Analysis,"  including  an  Essay  on  the  connec* 
lion  be^een  number  and  magnitude  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
fiKh  book  of  Euclid. 

On  the  demise,  in  1836,  of  Prof.  White,  his  successor  in  the  chair 
of  mathematics,  and  after  the  rearrangement  and  legal  reoonstitu- 
tion  of  London  University,  A.  De  Morgan  accepted  the  Professorship 
of  Mathematics  in  University  College,  and  there,  in  October,  1837, 
delivered,  as  an  inaugural  lecture,  **  An  account  of  the  establishment 
of  the  University  of  London."  About  the  same  time  he  was  an 
active  and  useful  member  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  in 
the  proceedings  of  which  he  took  an  earnest  interest,  and  to  the 
volumes  of  papers  published  by  which  he  was  a  valuable  con- 
tributor— prelecting  therein  on  "the  value  of  mathematics  in 
education,    "professional  mathematics,"  &c. 

In  early  life,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  first 
principles  of  mathematical  science,  De  Morgan  was  brought  into 
contact  with  William  Frend,  actuary  to  the  Hock  Life  Assurance 
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Company,  author  of  "  The  Frinciplea  of  Algebra,"  &A,t  who  had  been 
'*  removed  from  residence  "  in  Jeeus  College  in  1793  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  which  the  heads  disapprored,  entitled  "  Peace 
and  Union  recommended  to  the  Associated  Bodies  of  Eepublicaas 
and  Anti- Republicans. "  Induced  by  discussions  held  with  him,  De 
Morgan  engaged  in  eztensiye  and  attentiye  mathematical  readings, 
which  had  a  great  influence  on  his  intellectual  life.  The  aarae 
friendship  had  a  considerable  effect  also  on  his  personal  life,  for  in 
1837  he  married  Sophia  Elizabeth  Freod,  his  danghter-^a  lady  who 
is  known  in  literatmre  as  the  authoress  of  a  singularly  interesting 
work,  bearing  the  title, "  From  Miatter  to  Spirit,"  which  is  eariehed 
by  a  preface  from  her  husband's  pen. 

As  an  a^endix  to  his  "  Blements  of  Arithmetic,"  De  Morgan 
began  an  exposition  of  the  method  of  formal  reasonio^,  which 
resulted  in  the  issue  in  1899,  as  w-e  have  already  told,  of  his  '*  Fjrst 
Notions  in  Logic."  "I  had  not  then,"  he  subsequently  states 
(1858),  '*  any  glimpse,  so  far  as  my  memory  serres,  of  the  numerical 
syllogism ;  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  giye  any  rery  distinct  account  of 
my  reason  for  appending  [an  exposition  of]  the  common  syllogism 
to  a  book  of  numbers,  ^at  it  may  be  that  my  now  conflrmed 
notion  of  the  usual  form  of  syllogism  being  arithmetical  was  ger- 
minating." **  I  have  had  to  work  my  way,"  he  says  in  another 
place,  "  through  transformations  as  new  to  my  own  mind,  so  far  as 
the  separatioB  of  form  is  concerned,  as  the  common  moods  of  syl- 
logism to  a  beginner  in  logic."  His  is  a  mind  in  which  ideas  giov, 
and  out  of  this  desire  to  teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  as  the  basis  of 
success  in  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  algebraical  study,  has  been 
developed  a  splendid  and  far-reaching  SWmal  Logic^'-^Vk  bri|^ht 
consumoutte  flower,  which,  though  of  foreign  rootage,  bears  a  native 
fruit. 

This  seienttfic  recoasideration  of  the  formal  logic  of  the  schools  shows 
none  of  "the  passive  sequaoity*'  usual  with  common  minds.  It  b  dis- 
tinguished rsilier  by  the  originating  forco  of  a  stera  tliinker.  Wliile  its 
autlior  admits  that  **  the  old  logic  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  aoourata  in  method, 
and  true  in  result,"  he  contends,  "that  it  is  onlj  a  betgiaiisQg;  that  it  eoo* 
tains  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  which  it  arrogates  to  itself  in  its  old 
aM>i rations  and  its  modem  deftoition  ;  and  that  Um  loweitiiaation  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  edacaited  world  now  holds  it  is  to  be  traced  to  ooosaquenoes 
of  tliis  iocvmpleteness."  Hence,  "  to  f  be  world  at  large,  logic  is  neither  the 
form  of  their  thought,  nor  the  matter,  nor  the  junction  of  both."  The 
jtidgment  of  the  logician  b  only  one  of  the  judgments  of  mankind.  He 
accepts  the  Kantean  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  logic  "  to  investigate 
the  forms  of  thought/'  with  a  view  to  the  improTemoot  of  the  reason,  and 
that  *'  it  is  the  business  of  logic,  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  to  pat  into  activity 
all  the  powers,  if  any,  which  oitlinary  life  allows  to  be  dormant ;"  but  he 
maintains  '*  that  logic  is  concerned  with  the  whoie  form  ef  thoughi,**  He 
then  incisively  asks,  "  Is  there  any  eonsequence  without  form  f  Is  not 
(Hm^qtumce  an  action  of  the  machinery  ?  Is  not  logio  the  ecieQce  ef  the 
•dieti  ef  this  maehineiy  t  Coasequcnoe  i«  ahaajs  aa  aot  of  Hm  Bsind ;  on 
efnty  csaaagnsnca,  togio  ought  to  asfc,  Wbmt  kind  of  m0  f    Whslisti»se# 
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m  dMMBgaidicd  from  the  aeM  om  7  and  fiom  any  inessentUl  ooncdmUmiU 
of  th*  aetion?— 4br  tbose  an  of  iheform  as  diBtix^piiahed  from  the  matter.'* 
'^ho^  coBiidera,  not  ti^ouffht,  but  the/om»  of  thought,  the  law  of  the 
aetioB  of  ite  madiineiy.  Bsjohologj  henelf  does  not  know  what  thought 
«i^  and  the  odda  an  that  if  ehe  did  ifae  would  not  feel  bound  to  tall  logie. 
Ihoagbt,  the  ^«Nit,  hat  parte  of  its  maohinerj  uBually  under  oorer,  which 
wofk  by  daf lighit  in  algisbra  the  apeoigt.**  Hence,  he  affinnt,  *'  it  is  to 
tflui*  f  that  WW  moet  look  for  the  moat  habitual  uae  of  logieal  forma  ;**  end 
in  hie  ayatem  he  oalla  "  attention  to  what  ie  more  Tiaible  in  algebm  than  in 
oliier  bought,  tlhoagh  it  ecnats  in  all  thou^t ;"  for  "  when  many  eases,  no 
matter  what,  praoaed  upon  a  oommon  pnnoiple,  the  logician's  oonoem  is 
with  thai  piinoiple,"  and  his  duty  is  to  analjxe  and  explain  iL  liOgio  is  to 
consider  the  whole  form  of  thought ;  yotw  logic  either  oontaina  the  form 
of  tkb  thought,  or  it  doea  not.    If  it  oontaina  the  form  of  this  thought, 

it;  if  not,  inftrodnce  it.*'    "  Logic  inquiree  into  tlie  form  of  thought 
pinsMe  from,  and  independent  of,  the  maUBr  thou^t  on."    If  the 

IB  objeeta  to  this  introduction  of  new  contents  into  his  science,  saying, 
**  Ton  OBfcrtep  tlie  bofunds  of  logic,  you  intit>duoe  material  ooneidemtions," 
ha  mgi^ta  .the  itPO  questions,  (1)  What  is  tiie  distinction  between  form 
and  last! II  T  (S)  Who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  it  ?  "The  form  or  Imw 
of  thaugbt,"  he  replies,  "is  detected  where  we  watdi  the  machine  in 
opention  vitheat  attending  to  the  matter  operated  on.  The  form  may 
«gam  ba  aafiSHEablo  into  form  of  form,  and  matter  of  form ;  and  eren  the 
amtter  iato  iSonea  of  matter,  and  moMer  of  matter,  &o.  The  modus  operamdi 
icat  doteefead  may  be  one  ease  of  a  limited  or  unlimited  number,  &om  all  of 
wUdk  oan  be  eoiltaoted  one  common  and  higher  princifile,  by  eeparatioii 
from  <AetMls  wbieh  are  still  diiferenees  of  form."  And  he  asserts  that 
f  liii  ■  iii«tMtm»a  are  most  likely  to  form  correct  notions  of  form,  aa  die- 
tiDgnsabad  from  matter,  beoauae  they  are  more  farottiarly  acquainted  with 
wiorking  ont  abstmet  questions  in  every  one  of  which  **  ho  abstracts  iorm 
from  mmUer"  ^  The  great  distinction  of  form  and  matter  is  more  in  the 
tteery  of  Iftie  logieian  than  in  his  practice ;  more  in  the  practioe  of  the 
mstfaanaAioian  than  in  his  theory."  "  Logic  is  the  science  and  art  of  the 
tiiao^  and  praatioa  of  the  form  of  thougiit,  the  law  of  ita  action,  the 
woaiaag  ef  ita  marinnery,  independently  of  the  matter  thought  on.  It 
considers  different  kinds  of  matter  only  when,  if  ever,  and  so  far  as,  they 
necessitate  diffi*rent  fucms  of  thought."  This  is  the  theoretical  aim  and 
intent  of  logie,  but  **  right  and  wrong,  true  and  fahe,  are  the  ultimate  ends 
of  ajspliarf  logic,  and  a  system  which  does  not  point  out  t}»e  false  belonging 
to  every  true  case,  and  the  true  ease  belonging  to  every  falae  one,  may 
dafrod  itself  if  it  like,  by  saying  that  the  diffisrence  between  truth  and 
falsehood  is  matdrial ;  but  one  would  almost  suppose  it  held  that  difference 
to  be  immaterial."  **  hope  tends  to  make  the  power  of  reason  over  the 
wnnanal  and  unfamiliar  more  nearly  equal  to  the  power  over  the  usual  and 
ftmiliar  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  second  is  increased,  but  the  first 
ii  almost  enated."  "  Every  branch  of  learning  certainly  grows  a  crop  of 
loecsl  habite,  i.e.,  of  habits  of  the  form  of  thought :— a  minority  good,  a 
BBnorilnr  bad.  nothing  but  the  study  of  logic  as  a  science,  simultaneouslr 
wWk  olber  atndfiss,  wiH  prevent  tares  from  growing  up  with  the  wheat." 
*  I  am  — ^^^'"^  that  there  is  no  study,  however  useful,  no  eaeretse  of  the 
JaiaBeet,  h»w«nNr«eM6Btaal,  but  haa  its  own  shortcomings,  which  oan  ofldif 
he  aads^Bod  fay  the  ctudf  of  the  mind  aa  mind— psyohMilogy  i  toad  iadno^i 
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its  own  bad  habits,  which  can  odIj  be  eradioatad  by  the  atadf  an4  fnoUoe 
of  thought  as  thought — logic.  But  psjchology  and  logic,  in  their  turn, 
require  other  studies  eren  more  than  other  studies  require  them."  "  Iiogic 
has  a  tendency  to  correct  (1)  inaccuracy  of  thought,  (2)  inaccuracy  of 
expression.'  Many  persons  who  think  logically  express  themselres  iJlogically, 
and  in  so  doing  produce  the  same  effect  upon  their  hearers  or  readers  as  if 
they  thought  wronffly."  '*  Logic  may  take  liberties  with  language  for  the 
expression  of  thougnt ;  but  she  must  not  declare  her  alterations  to  be  actual 
parts  of  speech."  "  That  which  exists  in  thought,  but  aboat  which  Unguage 
18  inexplicit,  logic  is  at  liberty  to  make  explicit,  and  to  bring  into  the  light  of 
consciousness,  but  it  must  be  m  ihouffht.  Of  such  a  logic  little  more  than 
a  commencement  has  as  yet  been  made."  In  it  **  first  principles  must  still 
be  probed,  and  questions  of  boundary  must  still  be  fought." 

*'  The  followers  of  Aristotle  worked  Aristotle's  syllogism  into  the  habits 
of  the  educated  world,  giving  not  indeed  anything  that  demonstrably  oould 
not  have  been  acquired  without  system,  but  much  that  yery  probably  would 
not.  The  modem  logician  appeals  to  the  existing  state  of  thought  in  proof 
of  the  completeness  of  the  ordinary  system :  he  cannot  see  anything  m  an 
extension  except  what  he  calls  a  stAtlety"  "The  reason  why  common 
logic  is  lightly  thought  of  by  the  mass  of  the  educated  world  is,  that  the 
educated  world  has  in  a  rough  way  arrived  at  some  use  of  those  higher 
developments  of  thought  which  that  same  common  logic  has  never  taken 
into  its  compass.  S^nt  said  that  the  study  of  a  Intimate  subtlety 
(necessary  but  infrequent  law  of  thought)  sharpens  the  intellect,  but  ia  of 
no  practical  use.  Sharpen  the  intellect  with  it  until  it  is  familiar,  and  it 
will  then  become  of  practical  use.  A  law  of  thought,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
machinery  of  our  minds,  of  no  praetieal  use!  Whose  famt  is  that?" 
*' Logic  thinks  about  thought :  what  for?  That  we  may  think  the  better- 
that  we  may  sharpen  the  intellect.  Consequently  every  part  of  loffic  which 
makes  us  think  more  acutely  conduces  to  the  very  use  of  logic  itsttf."  '*  All 
modes  of  thought  should  be  considered  :  the  usual  because  they  are  usual ; 
the  unusual  that  they  may  become  usual."  *'  Thoush  satisfied  that  the 
educated  world  is  in  advance  of  the  current  system  of  logic,  I  feel  equally 
sure  "  he  says,  "  that  a  more  extensive  system  would  work  a  still  greater 
progress ;"  and  such  an  extension  of  formal  logic  as  would,  in  his  opinion, 
conduce  to  such  progress, — 

"  And  drill  the  raw  world  for  the  march  of  mind," 

he  has  essayed  to  supply  in  those  various  productions  on  logic  with  which 
he  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  favoured  thinking  men. 

Of  these  we  may  now,  we  think,  aak  the  reader  to  peruse  with 
some  interest  such  a  catalogue  as  we  can  i^^ve,  with  such  indica- 
tion of  their  contents  as  our  rapidly  lessening  space  may  permit 
us  to  supply.  They  are — (1)  A  paper  "  On  tne  Structure  of  the 
Syllog[ism,  and  on  tne  Application  or  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  to 
Questions  of  Argument  arid  Authority,"  read  before  the  Cambridge 
Philosophical  Society,  9  th  November,  1846,  and  published  in  its 
*'  Transactions,"  Vol.  VIIL,  part  iii.,  in  1847.  (2)  "  Formal  Logic ; 
or,  the  Calculus  of  Inference  necessary  and  probable : "  a  Tolume 
oontaining  some  350  pages,  and  published  in  iN  ov.,  1847,  expository 
of  a  system  of  syllogism  which  **  extends  beyond  that  oommonly 
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reoeiTed  in  sereiml  direcriiona."     ([3)  "  On  the  Symbols  of  Logic, 
tha  Tlieoiy  of  the  STlloinsiii,  aad  in  paiiicular  ot  the  CopuU,  and 
the  Applieition  of  the  Theory  of  Probabilities  to  some  Questions 
of  Eviaenee,"  a  paper  read  before  ^e  Cambridge  PhiL  Soc.,  26th 
Feb.,  1850  ('*  Transactions/'  Vol.  IX..  part  i.).    (4)  "  On  the  SyUo- 
giam,  and  on  Lo^c  in  general,  including  remarks  (a)  on  the  object 
of  logic,  (6)  on  its  present  state,  (e)  on  the  opinion  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  it  (dj,  on  [the  author's]  yiews  of  it  in  opposition  to 
the  world  at  large,  on  its  adrantages,  and  to  the  writers  upon  it,  as 
to  ita  details ;  besides  answers  to  objections,  not  objectors,  to  his 
ideas  on  thia  subject,"  being  a  paper  read  before  the  Cambridge 
PhU.  Soc.,  8th  Feb.,  1868  ("  TransactionB,"  Vol.  X.,  part  i.).    (5) 
"  On  the  SjllogJBm,  and  on  the  Logic  of  Eelations :  the  Analysis  of 
the  Necessary  Laws  of  Thought  connected  with  the  Notion  of  Be- 
lation,"  read  23rd  April,  1860,  and  published  in  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Csmbridge  Phil.  Soc.,'"  Vol.  X.,  part  ii.    (6>  "  SvUabus  of  a 
Proposed  System  of  Logic,"  issued  Nov.,  1859,  but  dated  1860, 
a  ooncise  and  much-comprehending  tract.    (7)  The  article  " Logic" 
in  the  "  English  Cydoptsdia,"  Arts  and  Sciences  Diyision,  Vol.  V., 
pp.  339 — 3M»  An  excellent  risumi  of  modem  thought  on  the  details 
or  thia  subject,  though  somewhat  controversial.    (8^  "  On  the  Syl- 
logism, and  on  various  Points  of  the  Onymatic  Logic,"  a  paper  read 
bMore  the  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  May  4,  1863,  and  published  in  its 
''Tranaaotions,"  Vol.  X.,  part  ii.,  and  dealing  with  Uie  following 
points : — 1.  A  criticism  or  [Sir  WiUiam]  Hamilton's  system ;  2. 
An  explanation  of  the  character  of  the  system  of  Aristotle;  3.  Mis- 
conception of  its  character  by  recent  writers ;  4.  Enforcement  of 
the  right  of  hoik  correlatives  m  any  P'tV,  and  of  all  in  any  set,  to 
eoual  fulness  of  treatment;  6.  Application  to  the  distinction  of 
amnnation  and  fum-affirmation ;  syllogism  of  indecision ;  6.  Deduc- 
tion of  the  eight  onymatic  forms  £rom  purely  onvmatic  meaning ; 
alleged  demonstration  of  the  necessltv  and  completeness  of  these 
forms;  7.  Begtrieiive  propositions,  their  affirmation  and  denial 
introduced  in  every  view  except  the  purely  onymatic,  iohenever 
complete  treatment  qf  ali  correlatives  is  allowed;  8.  Completion  of 
the  exemplar  syatem;  9.  Extended  comparison  of  the  onymatio 
relations;   10.  System  of  primary  and   secondary  relations  by 
copula  of  identification ;  11.  The  same  when  the  copula  is  any  one 
of  the  simple  onymatic  rektions ;  12.  The  full  system  at  whick  the 
Hamiltonian  quantification  aims ;  13.  The  logics!  basis  of  extension 
and  comprehension;  14.  Addition  on  a  recent  phase  of  the  con- 
troversy (Dec,  1862),  referring  to  several  letters  in  the  Athetueum 
on  points  concerning  the  Hamiltonian  extensions  of  logic.     (9) 
"On  Infinity,  and  on  the  Sign  of  Equality,"  read  May  16th,  1864, 
snd  published  in  the  *'  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc.," 
YoL  XI.,  part  i.,  a  paper  somewhat  more  metaphysico-mathematical 
than  logical,  yet  well  worthy  of  study  by  the  thoughtful.     (10) 
**  ledger  of  Paradoxes  "  (Atkeintum,  1866-6),  an  amusing  loeico- 
mathematical  milange  of  gossip,  criticism,  and  overt  as  weU  as 
covert  wit. 
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It  inll  h«re  been  seen,  flram  the  IbrefoiBg  iMfadop;iie  <tf  loatftl 
pn>dtietioii8,  that  Ai  De  Morji^'i  enibraenenfe  of  the  foil  daT^op- 
meDt  of  the  idea  oontained  m  the  definitaoo,  "Tiogio  aaalyxee  tnD 
lawfl  of  the  action  of  thought,"  brought  kim  into  oontrovetsj  wkh 
other  onltiyuton  of  this  formal  ecienoe.  Among  these  the  duef  iru 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  man  as  renowned  for  logical  leaoming  m 
De  Morgan  is  famona  for  mathematical  knowledge,  though  not 
qnite  bo  much  of  a  mathematiciBn  aa  De  Mor||fan  even  then  (1840) 
was  of  a  logician.  No  notice  of  the  logical  writings  of  De  Mx>i^giii 
-would  be  complete  without  reference  to  this  e^brscted  controTorsy* 
in  which  two  mtelleotual  athletes  measure  their  forces.  It  was  tne 
'beginning  of  a  great  contest,  whose  history  must  be  written  am  a 
neoeseary  contribution  to  the  settlement  of  that  serioua  eonfcroversy 
^hioh  must  **  arise  upon  the  connection  of  the  two  grMt  branohcB 
•of  exact  science— the  study  of  the  necessary  law»S  thought,  the 
study  of  the  necessary  matter  of  thought."  "  Let  all  elae  end  a»it 
may,  it  is  clear  that  the  great  change  to  which  Hnmilton'a  name 
must  be  attached — the  expressed  quantification  of  the  predicate— 
nroet  bave  its  history,"  and  not  less  certainl;^  will  the  system,  to 
which  the  name  of  De  Morgan  will  be  conjoined,  oeoopy  a  large 
space  in  the  history  of  logic.  It  is  too  important  to  be  taken  up 
as  a  subsidiary  point  in  a  roief  paper  such  as  this,  and  we  nMwt  ad- 
journ the  consideration  of  it  till  an  opportunity  shall  oosttr  in  our 
papers  on  "  ControTersies  in  Philosophy  "  to  supply  at  once  an  out- 
fine  and  an  estimate  of  this  war  of  thought  in  which,  among  other 
combatants,  there  appear  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Archbishop  Thom- 
son, Professors  Spalding,  Baynes,  Mansei,  Fraaer,  Veitch,  &o. ;  Wm. 
Whewell,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  A.  De  Morgan.  Though  this  disousaion 
is  too  important  to  be  treated  of  here,  it  is  quite  consiatent  with 
our  present  intent  to  register  some  of  the  contributions  to  logic 
whicn  discuss  those  Tiews  which  are  expounded  in  the  works  above 
noted,  for  this  will  enable  the  student  to  pursue  the  investigation 
for  himself.  They  are  "  A  Letter  to  Augustas  De  Morgan,  £•()., 
•  .  .  on  his  claim  to  an  indej^dent  xedisoovery  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  the  Theory  of  the  Syllogism,"  from  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bart., 
44  pp.  (Longman  k  Co.),  May,  1847,  containing  a  reply  to  a  *'  State- 
ment in  answer  to  an  assertion  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Bart.»" 
by  A.  De  Morgan,  16  pp.  (E.  &  E.  Taylor),  April,  1847 ;  Letters 
in  the  Aihenaum  by  both  parties  in  1847  and  1850;  Beriew  of 
Formal  Logic,  signed  ''J.  S.,"  in  BibUccU  JReview,  1848;  paper  on 
Modem  Extensions  of  Formal  Logic,  by  Professor  Mansei,  in 
North  British  Jteview,  1861;  Discussions  on  Philosophy,  by  Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton,  and  Appendix  to  Formal  Logic,  by  A.  De  Morgan, 
1847,  with  several  of  the  contributions  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,"  named  above ;  several  notea  in 
J.  8.  Mill's  "Logic,"  in  Spalding*s  "Introduction  to  Logical 
Science,"  the  Archbishop  of  York  s  "  Outline  of  the  Laws  of 
Thought ; "  some  letters  in  the  Athemsum,  1862,  between  J.  8. 
Baynes  and  A.  De  Morgan,  and  one  or  two  portions  of  the  appen- 


dioes  to  Hamilto&*8  '*  Lectorrs  on  Logic."  To  liRve  been  able  to 
ezeite  meh  men  of  mind  to  serious  controversy  argnes  an  intellect 
sod  worth  in  the  originator  which  no  rhetorical  depreciation  can 
ffatmaj.  The  most  eminent  teachers  of  a  science  do  not  bestir 
tiicnmelvea  to  the  ntmost  to  oppose  foemen  whom  they  feel  the 
world  will  not  regard  as  worthy  of  their  opposition,  fint  to  Be 
Morgan  higher  honour  eren  than  this  is  dne ;  for  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  t^e  discnssion  which  arose  on  the  reading  of  De  Mors^n's 
Bnt  psper,  9th  November,  1846,  that  the  attention  of  George  Boole 
warn  called  to  the  importance  of  some  thonghts  of  his,  lying  amongst 
old  Botea,  and  that  be  was  induced  to  put  tkem  into  a  form  suitable 
for  publieation,  which  he  did,  so  that  by  a  strange  though  un- 
designed coincidence  tlie  treatises  of  the  two  most  famous  mathema- 
tical  logicians  of  our  time  were  issued  from  the  publishers  on  the 
same  day  in  November,  1847. 

Tlie  systems  of  De  Moi^an  and  Boole,  though  thus  related,  are 
otherwise  quite  distinot.  De  Morgan  develops  the  old  logic,  Boole 
eimwBi  led  the  forms  of  algebra  into  exponents  of  the  forms  of 
Aomght  in  general.  De  Morgan  maintains  that  all  that  is'  neces- 
■arily  true  of  thought  must  form  part  of  a  complete  logic  of  the 
fonm  of  thought.  Boole  constructed  a  system  which,  being  repre- 
fentative  of  thought,  brought  the  inferential  process  under  the 
dominion  of  algebraic  transformations.  De  Morgan  accepts  logic 
ta  it  is  given  in  the  old  books,  but  extends  its  limits  in  all  possible 
directions  by  aid  of  the  ideas  about  extension  which  are  constantly 
operative  in  a  mathematician's  mind.  All  the  oases  which  he  in- 
corporaiaa  in  his  sy^stem  are  accepted  more  or  less  in  the  common 
logics,  or  are  usual  m  the  reasoning  of  common  life.  He  constructs 
for  all  reasoning  a  symbolic  language,  which,  though  not  mathema- 
tical in  itself,  is  yet  one  which  none  but  a  mathematician  could 
have  invented.  But  he  is  not  wedded  to  these  symbols.  "  It  is 
BOt  necessary,"  he  says,  "  to  arg^e  in  their  favour :  mine  or  better 
onee  will  make  their  way  under  all  the  usual  difficulties  of  a  new 
language.  There  was  a  time  when  logic  had  more  peculiar  symbols 
^an  algebra."  "  Symbols  will  one  day  be  the  scanolding  of  logical 
education,  though  they  will  be  useless  then,  as  now,  to  all  who  have 
not  mastered  them."  "  Every  system  of  signs,  before  it  has  become 
familiar,  as  we  all  remember  when  we  look  back  to  A  B  C,  is 
repulsive,  difficult,  unmeaning,  full  of  signs  of  difference,  which  are 
practical  synonyms  by  combination  of  want  of  comprehension  with 
Ignorance  of  the  want.*' 

Without  attemptin  gin  this  paper  to  interpret  DeMorgan's  symbols, 
aad  to  give  a  key  to  &e  perusal  of  his  system  in  its  illustrations  of 
pto^sitional  conversion  and  implication,  or  its  abolition  of  fignrate 
syllogisnifl,.we  shall  endeavour  to  select  from  his  "  warehoase-fVill " 
of  excellent  thoughts  some  which  may  both  interest  and  inform. 
We  are  glad  that  we  can  do  so  without  injustice  either  to  author 
or  reader ;  for  with  regard  to  the  former  we  hope  to  excite  such  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  as  to  send  them  enthu- 
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aiastically  to  the  stady  of  the  original  works ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  latter  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  direct  their  attention  at 
once  to  the  admirably  condensed  "  Syllabus  of  Logic  "  which  he 
has  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Walton  and  Maberly,  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  one  shilling.  If  thej^  make  themselves  possessors 
of  this  tract  they  cannot  fail  to  prize  it ;  if  they  study  it  they  will 
find  and  know  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  prized.  A  more  concise 
but  not  lees  lucid  abstract  is  contained,  as  we  have  said,  in  the 
''  English  Cyclopaedia,"  Tol.  ▼.  The  following  matter  is  exceedingly 
pertinently  put,  and  conveys  thought  not  usual  among  logicians  :— 

'*  The  study  of  elementaiy  logic  includes  the  especial  oonsideration  of, — 
"  1.  The  term  or  name^ihe  written  or  spoken  sign  of  an  object  of  thought, 
or  a  mode  of  thinking.  2.  The  copula  or  relation — the  connection  under 
which  terms  are  thought  of  together.  3.  The  propontiom — terms  in 
relation  with  one  another ;  and  tae  judyment^the  decision  of  the  mind 
upon  a  proposition :  usually  joined  in  one,  under  one  or  other  of  the 
nameii.  4.  The  syllogism — deduction  of  relation  by  combination  of  other 
relations."  "  The  thing  which  is  not  of  the  mind,  and  can  be  imagined 
to  exist  without  the  mind,  is  the  object :  the  mind  itself  ia  called  the 
subject  of  that  object."  '*  The  consideration  of  names,  as  names,  may  be 
made  to  furnish  the  key  to  the  mechanical  or  instrumental  treatment  of 
the  ordinary  proposition  and  the  ordinary  syllogism."  '*  For  this  purpose 
a  name  is  a  mere  mark  attached  to  an  object:  every  proposition  is  a 
conceiyable  or  imaginable  truth."  "  The  proposition,  in  this  view,  is  no 
more  than  the  connection  of  name  with  name,  as  marks  of  the  same  ob* 
ject :  the  judgment  is  no  more  than  assertion  or  denial  of  that  connection. 
The  word  is  asserts  the  connection,  the  words  is  not  deny  it."  "  The  first- 
mentioned  name  is  called  the  subject ;  the  second  the  predicate,** 

*'  By  the  universe  (of  a  proposition)  is  meant  the  collection  of  all  objects 
which  are  contemplated  as  objects,  about  which  assertion  or  denial  may 
take  place.  Let  every  name  which  belongs  to  the  whole  universe  be  excluded 
as  needless,  this  must  be  particularly  remembered." 

"A  term  or  name  may  be  in  one  word  or  in  manv.  It  describes, 
pictures,  represents,  but  does  not  assert  or  deny.  Its  object  must  exist, 
whether  in  thought  only  or  in  external  nature  as  well;  and  cTCiything 
which  does  not  contradict  the  laws  of  thought  may  be  the  object  of  a  term* 
But  sometimes  the  thinker's  universe  will  be  the  whole  universe  of  thought ; 
sometimes  only  the  objective  uniTerse  of  external  reality ;  sometimes  only 
a  part  of  one  or  the  other." 

"  Terms  are  used  in  four  different  senses,— two  objective,  directed  towards 
the  external  object,  or,  to  use  old  phrases,  oi first  intention,  or  representing 
first  notions,  two  subjective,  directed  towards  the  internal  mind,  of  secoi3L 
intention,  or  representing  second  notions" 
*'  In  objectiTe  use  the  name  represents, — 

"  1.  The  individual  object  unconnected  with  and  unaggregated  with  any 
other  object  of  the  same  name.  2.  The  individual  qualUg,  forming  part  of 
and  residing  in  the  individual  object.  One  name  may  at  different  times 
represent  both :  thus  animal,  the  name  of  an  object,  is  the  name  of  a 
quality  of  man.  In  fact,  quality  is  but  object  oonsidezed  as  eompongnt 
of  another  object." 
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''In  mlmoiire  ate  tho  lumie  repreieiitf, — 


qiudity  what  cUm  is  to  indiyiduAl  object." 

*'  The  dasB-name  belong!  to  a  number  of  objects :  the  objoot  belongs  to 
a  nnmber  of  cIsm  names,  for  it  mav  be  named  after  any  one  of  its 
qualities."  '*The  class  is  a  whole  of  one  kind:  the  objeot  is  a  whole 
of  another  kind."  **  Cltug  and  attribule  are  units  of  thought :  a  noun  of 
mnltituda  is  not  a  multitude  of  nouns."  "  Any  number  of  indiTiduals, 
whether  yet  unclassed,  or  included  in  one  class,  or  partly  in  one  class  and 
|Mrtly  in  another,  may  be  constituted  a  new  class,  in  right  of  quality  seen 
m  all,  by  whieh  an  attribute  is  affixed  to  the  class  in  mind." 

**  Identical  terms  are  those  which  apply  to  precisely  the  same  objects  of 
thought,  neither  representing  more  than  the  other ;  so  that  identical  terms 
are  different  names  of  the  same  class.  Thus,  for  this  earth,  man  and 
rational  animal  are  identical  terms." 

'*  When  of  two  identical  terms  one,  the  known,  is  used  to  explain  the 
other,  the  unknown  ;  the  first  is  called  the  definition  of  the  secona." 

*'  The  whole  extent  of  matter  of  thought  under  eonnderation  I  call  the 
vMoerM.  In  common  logic,  hitherto,  the  unirerse  has  always  been  the 
whole  aniverse  o{ possible  thought." 

**  Terms  may  be  formed  from  other  terms, — 

**  1.  By  aggregaiion^  when  the  eomplex  term  stands  for  ereiything  to 
whieh  amy  one  or  more  of  the  simple  terms  applies.  Thus  tmimal  is  the 
Offgregaie  of  the  aggregamts^  man  and  Irute. 

**  &  By  eomposUion,  when  the  complex  term  stands  but  for  erery thing 
to  which  all  the  simple  terms  apply.  Thus  man  is  compounded  of  (the 
components)  aniwuU  and  rational, 

*'  3.  By  mixture  of  these  two  methods  of  formation." 

'*  The  aggregate  name  belongs  to  each  of  the  aggregants,  but  the  com- 
pound name  does  not  belong  to  each  of  the  components  necessarily." 

**  An  sggregate  is  not  impossible  if  either  of  its  aggregants  be  impossible, 
or  if  two  of  them  be  contradictory ;  but  a  compound  is  impossible  in  either 
of  those  cases." 

'*  In  these  and  all  other  formuhe,  care  must  be  taken  to  remember  that  tke 
logical  phrase  implies  nothing  i  the  phrases  of  ordinary  conrersation  fre- 
quently implg  in  addition  to  what  they  express.  Thus  '  some  liying  men 
breathe,'  and  'erery  man  is  either  animal  or  mineral/  are  colloquially 
ialse  by  what  they  imply,  but  logically  true  because  the  logical  use  implies 
nothing." 

''A  dass  may  be  compounded  of  classes,  as  well  as  aggregated:  thus  the 
daas  marine  is  compounded  of  the  classes  soldier  and  sailor.  An  attribute 
^'J  ^  aggr^ated  of  attributes  as  well  as  compounded." 

**  The  more  claiscn  aggregated,  so  long  as  each  class  has  something  not 
contained  in  any  of  the  others,  the  greater  the  extension  of  the  sggregate 
term.  The  more  attributes  compounded,  so  long  as  each  attribute  has  some 
component  not  contained  in  tho  others,  the  greater  the  intension.  Animal 
has  mon  extension  than  man;  man  has  more  intension  than  animal." 

**  A.  proposition  is  the  presentation,  for  assertion  or  denial,  of  two  names 
connected  by  a  relation."  "  Ji  Judgment  is  the  sentence  of  the  mind  upon  a 
proposition, — certainly  true,  more  or  less  probable,  certainly  false.    Propo- 

ia67.  c 
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■ttioDB  without  aooompuiying  judgnient  hirdly  becar ;  to  that  prbpdktiom 
6&BaeB  to  nMan,  byabbreriation,  pfopotUidn  accompanied  by  jud^^tU** 
Mprdm  the  pux^lj  formal  proposition  no  Infertsnoe  can  follow.*'  *'Con- 
ttmy  propoiitiOlia'ArD  «  ptfir,  of  which  one  mnst  be  true  and  dne  false.*' 

*<£Ter7  proposition  has  its  contrary:  there  is  no  assertion  bat  hais  iti 
dtaial ;  no  denial  but  has  its  assertion.  Every  logical  scheme  of  prdposi- 
tfotos  must'odntain  a  denial  fbr  ffvery  assertion,  and  an  assertion  for  efhrj 

dteliial.* 

^Iiiflrin^  is^e  production  of  one  proposition,  as  the  necessary  cottsb- 
<|neDce  of  one  tor  more  otbftr  propositions.  Inference  from  ohe  propositidti 
nuiy  be  either  nn  tqninaUni  or  identical  proposition,  or  an  indnHoi^.  If 
ftom  a  first  proposition  we  can  infer  a  second,  and  If  from  the  'second  pro- 
position we  can  ahio  infer  the-fir^t/the  two  propositions  ate  logidal  eqnivO' 
iinU.  "^en  inference  is  made  from  more  than  one  proposition,  the'nsult 
is  called  a  eondMHon,  and  its  antecedents  pmmiBes" 

"Infsftaoe  bis  nothing  to  do  with  the  trath  or  falsehood  of  the  ante* 
cedents,  but  only  with  the  necessity  of  the  consequence.  When  the  infer- 
tece  from  the  antecedents  is  preceded  by  the  showing  of  their  tru4k,  tiba 
whole  is  called /yroq^ or  demonttrati&n** 

*'  Dednetin^n^  or  d  prioH  proof,  is  When  the  compound  of  the  premises  gires 
the  cdnchuion.    One  fiilse  premiss,  and  deduction  wholly  fails.*' 

'*  Induction^  or  d  posteriori  proof,  is  when  the  aggregate  of  the  premises 
gires  the  conclusion.  One  felse  premiss,  and  the  induction  partially  fails. 
JJbsotuie  dr  maHhemaHeal  proof  is  when  tfaeoonelnsion  is  so  established  that 
any  contradiction  would  be  a  oontndiotion  of  a  neceuiUf  of  thought." 

^  Moral  proof  is  when  the  conclusion  is  so  eitablisfafed  that  any  MtalMi- 
diction  would 'be  of  that  high  degree  of  improbability  whtdi  We  nereriook 
to  see  upset  in  Ordinary  life.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 'moral  pMdfii 
is  that  common  case  of  induction  in  which  the  aggregants  are  InnumeniblB, 
and  the  condition  being  proved  as  to  so  rifry  many  without  a  single  feilure, 
the  mind  feels  eonfldent  that  all  the  unexamined  aggregants  are  as  true  as 
those  which  have  been  examined.  This  is  prohahU  MacMoa,  often  con- 
founded with  logidal  induction, 

"**  A  proof  may  be  mixed :  it  may  be  dedmetion^  of  which  some  components 
are  inductively  prored ;  it  may  be  induction,  of  which  some  aggregants  aM 
deductively  prored.    Failure  of  proof  is  not  proof  of  the  oontraiy/' 

'*  The  name  in  relation  is  the  subject j  the  name  to  which  it  is  in  relation 
is  the  predicate.  All  judgments  (asserted  or  denied  relations)  may  Im 
reduced  to  assertion  or  denial  of  concomitance  by  coupling  the  predicate 
and  the  rdation  into  one  notion." 

*'  The  relation  in  which  an  object  of  thought  stands  to  itself  is  called 
identity;  to  eTerythlng  else,  diffhrtnee,  Srery thing  is  itself;  nothing  is 
anything  but  itself:  and  any  two  things  being  thought  of,  they  are  either 
the  same  or  different,  and  can  be  nothing  except  one  or  the  other.  Those 
principles  enter  into  the  distinotion  between  truth  and  falsehood,  but 
cannot  distinguish  one  truth  ftom  another.  They  are  antecedent  to  all 
nomenclature,  and  to  all  decomposition." 

**  Identity  is  agreement  in  everything,  and  difference  in  nothing.  Con- 
]^x  objects  of  thought  usually  agree  in  some' things,  and  differ  in  others. 
They  get  the  same  names  in  right  of  those  points  in  which  they  agfoe,  and 
different  names  in  right  of  those  points  in  which  they  differ." 

**  Belations  which  have  immediate  reference  to,  or  are  dinctif  t^Wed 
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from,  the  applieatioxi  of  namte  and  the  aode  of  thinking  about  names  in 
connection  with  objects  UAmed,  or  with  other  names,  mat'be  oaOed  oawMa^ 
nlaiioiu.**  ' 

**  Oat  of  these  onymatic  relations  arise  five  different  modes  of  eattnoiatiag 
the  same  proposition.  One  of  these,  the  arithmetical,  merely  states  or  sams 
up  sn  ennmeiBtion  of  concomitsnoM  or  non-coneomitahoes)  as  in  *erery 
nan  is  an  anhnaV  or  as  in  *  no  man  is  a  Tegetnble.'  " 

"The  four  snbjecStiTe  modes  of  speaking  which  the  notions  of  relation 
derelop  are, — 1.  Jfathematieal.  Hera  both  subject  and  predicate  ave 
notions  of  class,  the  dots  man  contained  in  the  ekut  animaL  2.  ^h^Hoal, 
The  subject  a  cAsst,  the  predicate  an  attribute ;  as  in  '  man  is  mortal ;  * 
the  disss  mah  Iras  the  attribute  tubject  to  death,  8.  MAiaphysieal,  Both 
snbfeet  and  predicate  are  notions  of  attriiuie*;  as  in  'humanity  is  fal* 
Kble;'  fallihUity  a  component  of  the  notion  humaiuly.  4.  CbnMi- 
piytieal.  The  subject  an  Attribute,  the  predicate  a  class;  as  in  'all  mor* 
talitr  in  the  class  m&n,'  or  *  none  but  men  are  mortal.*  " 

**i  take  a  falsehood  for  once  to  remind  the  reader  that  with  tmtii  or  &lse- 
hood  of  matter  we  have  tiothing  to  do." 

*'  All  these  modes  of  reading  are  concomitant ;  each  one  of  the  fire  gives  all 
the  Test." 

In  a  magazine  devoted  to  reasoned  controyersj  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  quotation  of  the  following  passages  shall  be  profitable  to 
its  readers  and  contributors.  It  seems  to  us  to  donHain  good  matter 
well  and  truly  expressed. 

"Any  alteration  of  our  minds  with  respect  to  belief  or  unbelief  of  a  pro- 
position is  derived  from  [one  or  both  of]   two  sources : — 1.  Tesimon^^ 
sssertion  for  or  sgainst  by  those  of  whose  knowledge  we  have  some  opinion* 
This  when  absolutely  unimpeachable  is  authority ;  though  this  word  is  often 
loosely  used  for  testimony  of  high  value.    Testimony  speaks  to  the  thing 
asserted,  to  its  truth  or  falsehood ;  it  turns  out  good  if  the  proposition  be 
troe,  and  bad  if  the  proposition  be  false.     2.  Argument,  reasoning  for  or 
asainst,  addressed  to  the  mind  on  its  own  force.    Beasoning  speaks  not 
simply  to  the  truth  or  falsehood,  but  to  the  truth  as  proved  in  one  parti- 
cular way.    If  an  argument  be  invalid,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  proposition 
is  &Ise,  but  only  that  it  cannot  ba  established  in  that  one  way.    Every  argu- 
ment, howpver  weak,  lends  tome  force  to  its  eoncluaion,  for  it  may  be  vand, 
and  if  invalid  does  not  disprove  the  conclusion.    But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  conclusion  is  modi^ed  by  the  argument  on  the  other  side 
which  arises  from  the  production  of  weak  arguments  or  none  but  weak 
aiguments.    Weak  arguments  from  a  strong  person  themselves  furnish  an 
aigument.    If  an  assertion  be  true,  it  is  next  to  certain  that  very  strong 
arguments  exist  for  it :  if  such  arguments  exist,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
such  a  person  could  find  them ;  but  he  cannot  find  them,  whence  thsra  is 
strong  assumption  that  the  arguments  do  not  exist,  whence  there  is  strong 
presumption  that  the  assertion  is  not  true.    This  kind  of  reasoning  really 
prevails,  and  leads  to  a  rational  conclusion  that  the  production  of  none 
but  weak  arguments  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the  truth  of  their  con- 
clusion.   But  when  weak  arguments  are  mixed  with  strong  ones,  they  mar 
rather  tend  to  reinforce  the  conclusions,  though  the  general  impression  is 
that  they  only  weaken  their  stronger  companions.    If  ever  an  argument  be 
of  saeh  a  nature  that,  according  as  it  is  vaUd  or  invalid^  the  conclusion  ii 
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true  or  iklse,  that  arffiiment  ii  of  the  nature  of  tettamosy,  and  muit  be  com- 
bined with  the  rest.'* 

"All  arguments  and  all  balance  of  arguments  will  leare  three  posaible 
oaaea.  Either  one  or  more  of  the  arguments  for  the  conclusion  will  prore  it, 
or  one  or  more  of  the  arguments  against  will  refute  it,  or  all  the  arguments 
are  inoQuclusiye.  The  conclusion  is  either  prored,  disproved,  or  left  neither 
prored  nor  disproved.  But  it  is  not  one  of  the  three,  true,  false,  or  neither 
true  nor  false;  it  must  be  either  true  or  false.  And  the  mind  must  come 
to  some  conclusion  upon  the  point ;  it  must,  so  to  speak,  distribute  the  incoo* 
dusiveness  of  the  arguments  in  some  waj  or  other  between  belief  and  dis- 
belief. In  whatever  way  this  is  done,  it  amounts  to  some  assumption  as  to 
the  authority  either  of  the  proposer,  or  of  the  receiver,  or  of  some  third 
person,  or  of  all  [taken]  tosether."  "  Moral  demonstrations  on  one  aide  is 
not  enough  if  there  is  any&ing  resembling  it  on  the  other.  All  contro- 
Tcrsialists  admit  this  in  fact,  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  on  answering  the 
arguments  of  the  opposite  side.  But  they  frequently  do  this  as  if  it  were  a 
kind  of  surplusage,  a  charitable  (but  not  in  any  sense  necessary)  allowance 
for  the  weakness  of  those  who  do  not  tee  the  force  brought  forward  on  their 
side  of  the  question.  Whereas  it  appears  that  it  may  be  perfectly  necessary 
to  answer  an  opponent^  who  admits  all  they  say  to  the  full  extent  demanded 
for  it,  supposing  that  to  be  anything  short  of  absolute  demonstration." 

Besides  this  general  abstract  of  some  of  the  more  readily  pre- 
sentable portions  of  the  logical  teachings  of  De  Morgan,  we  tuinic  it 
is  distinctly  incumbent  on  ns  to  direct  the  reader  s  attention  to  the 
chapters  in  Formal  Logic  " On  Probability  "  (ix.).  " On  Induction" 
(ri.).  ;'0n  OldLogical  Terms"  (xii.), and *" On  Fallacies"  (xiii.),  as 
containing  matter  of  Tery  excellent  utility  and  high  interest,  and 
much  thought,  not  usually  to  be  found  in  books  on  logic. 

In  the  same  year  (18i7)  in  which  the  "Formal  Logic "  was  pub- 
lished, A.  de  Morgan  issued  a  work  on  the  bibliography  of  "Arith- 
metical Books,  from  the  Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Time, 
being  brief  notices  of  a  large  number  of  works  drawn  up  from  actual 
inspection."  Other  works  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  inde- 
fatigable pen  are  an  edition  of  "  Barlow's  Table  of  Squares.  Cubes, 
Square  Boots.  Cube  Boots,  and  Beciprocals  of  all  Integer  Numbers 
up  to  lO.OCX)."  "Algebra."  "Double  Algebra,"  "Life  Contingen- 
cies,"  "  The  Use  of  the  Globes,"  "  The  Gnomic  Projection,"  "  The 
Book  of  Almanacks " — a  very  useful  work  for  historic  reference, 
several  tables  of  "  Logarithms,  Common  and  Trigonometrical," 
"Logarithms  and  Anti-Logarithms,"  &c.  The  PHlosophic  Moga' 
zine,  the  Cambridge  and  Duhfin  Mathematical  Journal  (1846— 
1854),  the  North  British  JRevieto,  Notes  and  Queries,  the  Athenaum^ 
the  Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuarits,  &c.,  have  been  enriched 
by  his  profound  knowledge  and  made  attractive  by  his  skilful  expo- 
sitory powers-  He  was  for  eighteen  years  secretary  of  the  Boyal 
Astronomical  Society,  of  which  he  is  a  Fellow,  and  of  which  he 
has  been  thirty  years  a  member  of  the  Council,  as  weU  as  several 
years  Vice-presiaent.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
Bophical  Society ;  President  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland,  founded  in  184S ;  Member  of  the  Philological 
SocietT — to  whoee  papers  lie  has  contributed  frequently ;  the  Sta- 
tistical Society,  &o.  He  has  written  very  extensiyelj  as  well  as 
argued  strongl^r  in  faroar  of  decimal  coinage,  and  otherwise  taken 
au  actire  part  in  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  science, 
literature,  and  social  progress. 

As  a  professor  he  brought  to  his  work  enthusiasm,  diligence, 
thonghtnilness  and  thoroughness,  sympathy  with  his  students,  and 
ioterest  in  his  subject.  His  was  not  a  mere  routine  of  drill,  but  a 
well-planned  and  considerately  adapted  method  of  teaching.  His 
endeavour  was  to  set  the  machinery  of  thought  in  motion  in  the 
student's  own  mind,  and  he  trusted  lews  to  words  than  working.  He 
did  not  content  himself  with  merely  lecturing  and  expounding,  ex- 
empUfying,  and  general  showiness  of  illustration.  He  was  choice 
in  all  that  he  did,  and  cared  more  for  the  students*  progress  than 
for  the  professor's  fame.  He  diligently  became  tutor  to  erery 
inquiring,  working,  reflectiye  pupil,  ioefore  or  after  his  lecture- 
hour  he  patiently  and  politely  explained  the  difficulties  and 
suggestively  excited  the  desires  of  the  members  of  his  class,  who 
were  taught  to  do  and  not  to  dream,  and  whom  he  exercised  that 
the^  might  be  energized.  To  his  almost  parental  solicitude  for 
their  present  progress  he  added  a  more  than  professorial  interest 
in  their  future  well-being,  and  he  has  been  rewarded  by  the  life- 
long respect  of  many. 

Of  his  religious  opinions  we  hare  here  no  right  to  speak.  Of 
his  sterling  conscientioiisness  in  holding  the  entire  right  of  free 
thought  on  that  subject,  without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  one  and 
from  any  source,  he  has  given  a  recent  and  renewed  proof.  By  a 
decision  of  the  Senate  of  University  College,  the  Bey.  James  Mar- 
tineau,  author  of  "  Studies  of  Christianity,"  &o.,  though  recom- 
mended uuMniroously  by  the  Council  for  election  to  the  Chair  of 
Logic  and  Philosopay,  was  rejected.  It  is  understood  that  this 
throwing  aside  of  the  claims  of  a  man  of  strong  grasp  and  subtle 
power  of  thought,  was  due  to  his  eminence  as  an  advocate  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  his  predilection  for  a  loftier  philosophy 
than  that  popularly  in  vogue  at  present.  De  Morgan  at  once,  on 
hearing  that  matters  stood  so,  bore  testimony  against  this  attempt 
to  persecute  for  opinion's  sake  by  tendering  his  resignation  of  the 
ehair  he  had  so  long  and  so  honourably  occupied,  and  of  the  place 
of  honour  in  its  management,  as  Vice-Bean,  which  he  held,  and  by 
refusing  to  hold  further  connection  with  a  college  jealotu  of  free 
chought,  and  aealous  for  keeping  its  sails  trimmed  to  the  winds  of 
doctrine  whioh  bring  popularity  along  with  them.  Always  distin- 
guished for  self-sacrificing  truthfulness  and  the  orthodoxy  of  con- 
acientionaness,  De  Morgan  protests  against  coercion  of  opinion,  and 
maintains  the  sacredness  ot  the  human  duty  to  be  in  determining 
to  "  let  truth  and  falsehood  grapple.  Who  ever  knew  truth  worsted 
in  any  fair  and  open  encounter  i  " 
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la  COOPERATION  CAPABLE  OF  GENEEAL  ADOPTION 

AND  SUCCESS? 


AFFIBMATIVB  jLRTICLK. — I. 

".I  look  with  great  int^reet  on  the  efforts  of  the  wprkiiig  class  to  raise 
themselves  hy  co-operation.  The  niovement  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
object  aimed  at  must  commend  itself  to  the  sympathy  of  every  person 
who  wishes  fo  see  the  mass  of  the  people  elevated  in  the  social  scale.*' 
'—Richard  Cohden. 

"Of  all  the  agencies  which  are  at  work  to  elevate  those  who  labour 
with  their  hands,  in  physical  condition,  in  social  dignity,  and  in  those 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  on  which  both  the  others  are  ultimately 
dependent*  there  is  none  so  promising  as  the  present  co-operative  move- 
meSLty-^John  Siuart  Mill. 

At  STSTBH  wjbich  has  afforded  to  a  claas  once  pennilesa,  and 
indeed  in  almost  absolute  poverty,  the  means  of  aocumolating  a 
working  capital  of  £1,000,000,  under  their  own  control,  and,  by 
their  own  united  exertions,  of  raising  themselves  into  a  position 
fitted  for  rational  beings,  is,  I  think,  well  worthy  of  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

Co-operation  is  the  only  system  which,  has  ever  done  this,  and  the 
sabject  is  undoubtedly  one  of  paramount. importance  to  us;  and 
ita  progress,  and  ultimate  complete  success,  matters  in  which 
gseat—indeedi  national — interests  are  at  stake ;  because,  un  to  the 
present  time»  it  is  as  it  appeara  to  us  the  only  meaAS  by  which  we 
can  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  antagonism  supposed  to  exist 
between  labour  and  capital. 

This  antagonism  it  annals,  by  putting  out  of  existence  the.Kulf 
which  has  hitherto  separated  these  great  pow^ra«  and. by  unifying 
^bnn;  that  is  to  say,  oy  making  the  labourer  at  the  same  timv  tbe 
capitalist. 

The  acquifliiion  of  a  right  apprehension  of  a  social  power  which 
would  effect  .this  victory  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  us.  all.  and  with 
tiut  ohiject  I  propose  to  point  out  what  co-operation  is.  Thi^  will 
probably  be  best  accomplished  by  giving  a  brief  .outline  of  om)  of 
the  first  of  the  societies  of  recent  times  which  has  acted  ui)on 
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e<M^Qn^iT«,  priiuHi^eiy  aod  om  wbii^  1|j  a.  ij^ript  a^i9»e«o»  to 
those  principles,  and  by  peneyerance  in  it^  obj^tf*.  baa  gwnf^ 
amiiient  saooesp. 

In  1844  a  hw,  poor^flanxMl  weavert  at  Boobdalfb  in  liauoaBbtDib 
8tartc4  A  soaietgr  to  wbicb  tbaj  ga76  the  unique  nama  of  "  Tbr 
Bochdale  EquitiSUe  Pioxieani  Co-operativa  Society." 

4pt  ita-comiDenoenieDt  it  oonaiated  of  twenty*eight;]]|en»beni»  eacb 
of  wbom  BubaaviDod.  i&l,  wbicb  aum  tbey  bad  beec^  aocomnlatiDg  im 
ibe  ab^pe  of  pence  until  it  r^acbed  tbe  amount  mentioned ;  so  tbat 
these  courageous  men  comm en ced.tbeir  undertaking. with  a  capital 
of  £28.  It  may  be  asked^  Why  did  tbey  start  tbi8,undert»king  at 
all?  And  tbe  aoswer  istbis«: — They  were  sofferiRg  from  tbat  under 
wbicb:  tbouaanda  in  London  suffer  at  tbepresecvt  tinei  vJE.,  low* 
nisgs  of  wages,  and  bad— altbougb  dear — food,  a^d.tb^y  wisbed  a 
remedy.  Saving,  no  one  to  supply  it,  tbey,  took  tbe  matt^  into 
their  owa  bands.  "  The  plan  originally  adopted  for  raising  capital 
wa8>tp  constitute  sbai«8.of  ^l  eacb*  Eacbmen^b^  took  a.sbare^  and 
so  the  thing  was  s^ t  on  foot.  As  few  men  can  pay  iS^l  all  at  once,  a 
membor  may  begin,  by  paying  a,  shilling,  and  not  ij^i  than  three* 
pence  per  wjeek  afterwards,  until  a  share  is  paid.  ub;.  Tbe  profits 
on  what  be- buys  also  go  towards. the  paying  for  asaare.  A  mem? 
ber  will  be  paid  bis  interest  and  profits  every,  three  months  in  casb» 
or  be  may  bave  the  wbole  added  to  bis  apcou^t  to  iofireaeO'  bia 
number  of  shares." 

In  its.  origin,  tben,  co-operation  was  simply  tbi9-^a.  system  by 
wbieb  its  founders  uid  members  could  obtain,  from  their  own  estabr 
lisbmonts  food  and  other  suoplies,  the  puirity  and  good  quality  of 
wbicb.  tb^y  were  able  to  juiow  for  toemfelvesi  at  %  less  price, 
becaxMo  tbey  were  purchased  wbolesale,  aiid  retailed  without  tbo 
interventipn  and  expense  of  tbe  shopkeeper-:  and  npt  only  did  tbey 
g^ihe  inestimable  advantage  of  parity  coupled  witb  obeapnessi 
biit  tbejr  took  a  sbare  in  tbe.  profits  at  tbe  exkd  of  the.  quarter ;  firat 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  dividjBud  on  tbe  amount  of  their  sbar«s,  and 
seooiMl  on.  the  gross  amoupt  of  tbe  purobas€|9  miK^^'  by  tb^mselT<ei 
during  that  time.  So  that-  tbe  memoera  not  only.  Wd  tha  greatest 
of  interests:  in  filling  their  storesiwitb  good  souud  article,  but  tbey 
bad  also. a  paBBonaladvadtage  iu.makipg^  andinduoing  their  frienos 
to  nmke,  all  their  purobaaes  at.tbeir  stores,  as  tbey  \km  increased 
tbeiir  own  giiins^  Abeiad  g^ii^Si  tbey.  could  eitbieit  mtbdraw;  or-  could 
albw  to  accumulate ;  as  IJm.  society  not  only  u^id^r^took  tq  act  at 
baake/s,  but  also  allowed  them  to  withdraw  tbeirc^pital  or  accumu* 
latipna  at  an^  mtm^t, 

I  bold  this  tb^i:v,  via^,  tbat  if  the  principles,  which- are.  tbt 
bMit  of  99ij  systeu^.o^  sound  a^d  puce,  and.  be.- allowed  free  action 
and  ezp^naiom,  that  syBtei|».miiat  ultimately  s^^ceeedf  d^fpite  aU  th^ 
diffi«uJLtie9  ife  mfiy.  havato  enpouAter«  and  obstnietioa^  it  may  bane 
to  sormQigat;  and.  tbii^  will  be  s^ai^  toj  be  amply  vc^ifi/^d  by  oor 
OMsatjoiu  mui4  theni^  axe  ita  iviincapl#8».  s^d.whi^t*  b^^ye  b«e* 
t£eir  ciffeAtaJ". 
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One  of  the  primary  prinoiplet  of  co-operation  is  Uiat  it  neither 
girei  nor  takes  credit. 

The  eyilfl  which  the  Bystem  of  credit  entails  upon  its  Tictims  can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  They  exist  in  the  shape  of  constant 
poverty,  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  shopkeepers,  defeotire  weights 
and  measores,  and  the  supply  of  articles  unfit  for  nse. 

This  system  of  long  credit  would  have  been  mnoh  improred 
upon,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  Bill  which  Lord  Chancellor 
W estburr — ranch  to  bis  praise^proposed  in  May,  1864,  called  "  The 
County  Courts  Amendment  Bill." 

A  writer  of  the  time,  called  "  the  Lancashire  Lad,"  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Co-cperaior  (I  now  quote  from  the  JBdin» 
hurah  Review  of  October,  1864),  *'  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers 
under  the  existing  system  of  shop  credits,  showing  what  a  blessing  it 
would  be  to  them  to  find  it  very  difficult,  instead  of  rery  essj^,  to 
obtain  credit,  and  to  be  thus  led  to  join  their  co-operative  neigh- 
bours tmder  a  ready-money  system,  which  would  make  them  secure 
and  comparatively  rich,  .  .  .  The  Lord  Chancellor  himself  was 
well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  most  important  provision  of  his 
Bill  being  supported  by  liie  co-operators,  the  best  exemplars,  as  he 
said,  of  the  virtue  and  rewards  of  Providence  (Prudence  P),  rendered 
so  difficult  to  the  working  classes  generally  by  the  credit  system 
he  was  endeavouring  to  amend." 

Another  principle  on  which  co-operation  depended  was  the  dis- 
pensing witn  the  expensive  interference  of  the  middleman.  The 
co-operator  saw  that  frequently  there  was  a  large  number  of  shop- 
keepers of  a  particular  trade  m  one  town,  when  perhaps  two  or 
three  of  that  sort  would  have  sufficed  for  all  the  demands  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  drew  from  this  the  inference,  that  in  order  to 
support  all  these  tradesmen,  their  customers  must  pay  a  much 
larger  amount  for  their  goods  than  they  should  in  common  fairness 
be  required  to  do.  They  also  saw  that  the  tradesmen  kept  up 
expensive  establishments,  and  ss  they  considered  that  these  could 
not  be  maintained  by  the  results  of  fair  competition,  they  came  to 
the  reasonable  conclusion  that  the  necessary  means  must  be  acquired 
by  excessive  charges,  adulteration,  or  by  inferior  articles,  to  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  either  of  which  was  a  very  great»evil.  Ther 
also  saw  that  these  tradesmen  gave  very  long  credit,  from  which 
they  concluded  that  the  prices  charged  must  necessarily  consider- 
ably exceed  those  at  which  the  same  goods  could  be  sold,  for  ready 
money.  They  started,  therefore,  on  these  principles,  vis.,  self-help ; 
no  credit  —  and  as  a  consequence,  no  bad  deots;  regulation  of 
Bupply  to  demand;  no  extraordinary  expensive  establishments; 
absence  of  adulteration ;  the  best  articles  bought  at  the  lowest 
prices, — which  they  were  able  to  effect  more  readily  than  ordinary 
tradesmen,  as  they  paid  cash  for  ererything ;  fair  dealing  between 
▼endor  and  purchaser,  and  an  equitable  division  of  profits  upon  a 
just  method ;  their  plan  being,  that  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  after 
payment  of  all  expenses,  with  a  certain  percentsge  on  the  eapitid, 
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i&d  reaerring  a  certain  amount  for  contingenciet,  they  divided 
whaterer  remained  among  the  enstomers  (in  gome  cases,  1  beliere, 
the  general  public  shared  in  this,  or  else  could  dispose  of  their 
purehaae-tioketa  to  members,  who  would  then  receive  the  benefit) 
proportionably  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases ;  and  this, — as  a 
writer  in  the  Qu€trterlv  Bevieto  for  October,  1864,  very  well 
obserrea, — "ia  clearly  the  just  mode,  the  real  co-operation.  A 
nomber  of  persons  associate  to  enable  them  to  buy  goods  on  more 
advantageous  terms  than  they  could  do  separately.  As  there  are 
outgoioga  to  be  met  in  the  shape  of  working  expenses,  loss  from 
go<M8  apoiling,  deterioration  of  stock,  &c.,  it  is  necessanr  to  sell  at 
an  advance  upon  the  cost  price ;  and,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  this 
advanee  shoula  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  maximum  of  outgoings. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  clear  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
will  be  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  quartf^r,  and  after  a  fair  interest 
has  been  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  capital,  this  surplus  evidently 
belongs  to  those  whose  purchases  have  produced  it.  It  is,  indeed, 
pimply  restoring  to  them  the  excess  of  what  they  had  paid  on  an 
estimate  of  outgoings  over  what  has  proved  to  be  the  actual 
amount."  The  Bochdale  pioneers  consiaered  that,  by  a  strict  ad* 
herenoe  to  the  principles  set  forth  above,  they  could  not  fail  in 
attaining  the  end  they  had  in  view ;  and  the  results  have  proved 
the  sounidnets  of  their  conclusions. 

But  apart  from,  and  far  beyond  these,  are  the  great  principles  of 
self-government,  self-control,  moral,  social,  and  mental  culture  and 
eleration,  and  the  aspirations  of  a  wholesome,  healthy  ambition, 
all  of  which  eo-operation  induces  and  inculcates. 

The  (juestion  under  discussion  seems  to  divide  itself  into  two 
parts,  yiz. : — 1.  Is  co-operation  capable  of  general  adoption  ?  2.  Is 
it  capable  of  general  success  ? 

By  the  first  part  of  the  (question  I  understand  to  be  meant.  Can 
the  principles  of  co-operation  be  adopted  in  various  kinds  of  ob- 
jects P  and  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  can  most  satisfactorily 
t>e  shown  by  citing  a  few  instances  in  which  they  have  been  so 
applied. 

The  small  but  courageous  band  of  men  who  started  this  society, 
profesaedly  with  these  obiects — "  the  social  and  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  its  members,"  aid  so  by  openine  what  they  termed  a  co- 
operative *'  store."  By  its  opponents  and  deriders  the  society  was 
called  the  '^Weavera'  Dream."  The  co-operators  commenced 
busineas  as  dealers  in  provisions  and  clothing,  by  taking;  a  small 
shop,  fitting  it  up  in  a  humble  kind  of  way,  and  laying  in  a  small 
stock  of  g(X)ds. 

They  have  given  the  following  short  account  of  their  commence- 
ment m  an  almanack  which  the  society  publishes  :-— 

"Fifteen  yean  have  now  passed  away  since  the  thonght  ocoorred  to  ai 
ftw  poor  labouring  men,  at  Soohdale,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  better 
thsir  aoeial  condition  by  joining  together  for  the  porpose  of  purdiasing,  in 
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A^wholaMle,  nwirket*  tlio  TftnouB  qptninqditiot  whiob  waee  ii«i4MrtA'r  ^0% 
^umptipn  in  their  sefenl  fapiiJies.  S^mpl^  apd.  humble  «3.w«f/the.t|9PH(^^ 
many  difficulties  lay.  in  the  wa^  of  itS;  ezecutiQn.  B!ir»t,  thei  wf  ji^.  qf  q)e^ip|% 
88.  they  were  all  poor  men,  most  of  them  in  the  deepest  povertji  cQpfieqiiei^l 
upon  a  strike;  respecting  wages,  from  wliich  they  were  just^  emerging,  ap4 
for  which  they  ha^  beei>  soliciting  assistance  from  the  shopl^pers  of  the 
neighbourhood:  It  was  the' slendemess  of  this  assistance  which  gare  im- 
petus to  the  energy^  with  whicU  the  first  idea  was  afterwards  put  into 
practice. 

*'  Another  difficulty  was  prejudice  $  a>  great  deal  oi  which  eiistaiiin  tbe 
mindB  of  moat  working  men,  a§  to  ikt  prMciieabUU^  cf  ppovkion  sfof^ 
Mng  managed  hg  tk0  working  clones,  wUk  ang  proJU  to  tJttmw^Mtk  Thi# 
prejudice  was  strong  at  the  time,  fpr.  it  was  still  warm  in  U\e>,  n«odleetioii 
of  many  that  many  stores  had:failedr  wid  that  their*afi8iir8hfidibeMi  lefl-in 
the  hands  of  a  few  to  wind  up,  at  a.  conaiderable  los% 

"  Besides  these  dijHculties  there  was  the  opposition  they  K^ei^  oevtein.  to 
encounter  from  the  shopkeeping  clasiw  seeing  that  they  n^pit.  neeepeairilif 
be  the  loaerd  by  tiie  success  of  these  co-operators, 

"  But  no  ereat  cause  ever  sufiered  in  the  end  by  haying  diffioulties  to 
overcome,  and  opposition  to  contend  with.  Many  are  the  blessings  which 
Britons  enjoy  which  nerer  would  have  been  appreciated  if,  they  bad  not 
been  obtained,  in  spite  of  the  most  determined  opposition,  by  the  stil) 
more  resolute  perseverance  of  those  who. obtained  them.  And  so  these 
men,  being  determined  to  succeed,  overcame  the  first  difficulty  by  subecri^f* 
ing  their  pence  till  they  amounted  to  pounds,  and  kept  on  subaenbuig 
until  their  pounds  were  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  commencing  opera- 
tions. They  overcame  tlie. second  difficulty  by  agaseing  that  all. their 
busiuesa  should  be.  transacted  for  ready  money  only,  both  in<bu>'iog  and 
selling ;  so  that  on  the  one  hand  n?  member  could  be  a  debtoa  to  the^sooietys 
while  on  the  other  np  persoUi  other  than  a  membeTf  oould  be.a.craditor* 

"  With  these  conditions  no  difficulty  wa&expcvrienopd.  in  getting'Oiieoi.to 
take  the  management  of  affairs,  as  there  was  then,  no  risk  ii^  the  n^e^ter* 
As  for  the  last  difficulty.mentiqned,  viz.,  the  opposition  of  the  ahopj^eapers, 
they  have  been  battling  with  it  successfully  all  along  from  the  ooumjBnce* 
ment,  adopting  as  their  motto  *  Let  those  la^igh  that  winj '  and  they 
have  been  uninterruptedly  winning. 

This  society  is  in  existence  at  the  prjesent  time,  and  iq,the  higl^eet 
state  of  prosperity,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.;  but  taking,  the 
above  at  its  lowest  value,  it  demonstrates  .bpyond  question. that  co- 
operative principles  are  capable  of  adoption  in  retail' busitiess^. 

The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  previously  ref<$rre(t\to,,8upiB 
it  up  thus : — 


"It  is. interesting. ta  turn  to  the*  oo^peratovsi  who  oondu^*t|ieiA< 
trading  for  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, — living-  osfnforlabi|s 
'owing  no  man^anythmg,'  aitd  acquiring -a^littie, capital,  or ^vam»g(* kittle 
income  year  by  year* 

*'  It  is  worth  a  journey  of  a  good  many  miles  to  see  a  cooperative 
'  sUuPB '  oU;  a,  3e(«rday  night.  The4>Hiyih8%era> look  wi^l  t^  th^^qual^y^  of 
the  teatorthe  calico^  the  oA^dles  or  tlie  dogf.  which  th^^bfiyv  ^beeame^ih^ 
etodif.  are  their  otcwi,  oa^  be^aii^.  t^bri^S^i  ^^  P^mf^fd.  ii^jthgir-  hm^ 
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Bioplewbo  are  eapiUlUkt,  and  who  hare  no  debta,  art  ahk.U  hwjf  im.prqfii^ 
Mt  quatUiii49  tokaUver  mil  keep ;  and  thus  the  waite  of  time  and  trouble^ 
of  papez*  atiingy  and  odd  farthings*  incurred  in  luickstera'  shops,  it 
s^pided.  There  are  no  risks  from  bad;  debts,  n/O  interest  on  locked  up 
(inpitaj,  to  be  CQFered  by  high  retail  prices ;  a»d  thus  goods  of  the  best  qualUj^ 
Qft  homfJU  cheaper  tkau  they  ca%  be  had  under  ike  credit  sifftetn," 

Bat  Co-operation  was  not  designed  to  rest  content  with  mere 
tbopkeeping.  The  succesB  of  the  store  originated  yarions  ramifica* 
tiona.  It  rery  soon  became  evident  that  the  store  would  be  a  safe 
iftreatment  for  savinfvs,  and  the  consequence  was  that  members 
allowed  their  dividends  and  profits  to  accumulate,  and  in  this  man- 
ner became  capital ista. 

In  1850,  only  six  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Pioneers  Society, 
another  society  was  formed  in  Kochdale,  called  '^The  iioohdale 
District  Co-operative  Corn-mill  Society."  The  principal-  reason 
which  the  founders  of  this  society  had  for  ill^titu(ing  it  was  that 
tfaev  had  grounds  to  believe  that  a  great  amount  of  matter  injurious 
to  health  was  mixed  with  flour  in  its  manufacture,  either  to  give 
the  bread  a  whiter  appearance,  or  to  acquire  excessive  profits  by 
means  of  adulteration.  * 

Tiie  objects  of  this  society  are  stated  to  be  as  follows :  '*  To  provide 
its  members,  and  those  who  trade  with  it,  with  pure,  wholesome,  una* 
dnlcerated  meal  and  flour.  The  capital  of  the  society  is  ample,  and 
enables  the  manager  to  ^o  into  the  market  and  buy  the  best  grain, 
which  is  ground  by  machinery  of  the  first  principle.  The  committee 
test  the  quality  of  the  flour  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  it  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  miller's.  The  profits  on  the 
tnde  are  divided  amongst  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended,  having  first  paid  interest  upon  share 
capital  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  society  has,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  witn  the  demand  for  flour,  &c.,  during  the 
past  year,  erected  a  large  and  commodious  warehouse,  at  a  cost 
of  £4,000." 

Fiom  thia  society  we  see  that  co-operation  is  capable  of  adoption 
in  undertakings  of  this  nature,  and  this  is  also  shown  by  another 
society,  which,  in  fact,  afforded  an  example  to  the  Rochdale  society, 
via.,  "  The  People's  Plour-mill  Society,"  at  Leeds. 

Thia  society  was  instituted  in  the  year  1847;  Flour  was  very 
dear,  and  adulteration  abounded.  The  millers,  too,  had  agreed  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  com,  without  any  respect  to  the  state  of  the 
mauet.  This  course  impelled  the  working  men  in  Leeds  and  its 
neighbourhood  to  found  this  co-operative  mill,  the  object  of  which 
they  stated  to  be  the  *'  obtaining  of  pure  flonr  at  as  near  prime  cost 
as  possible." 

The  success  which  this  society  met  with  will  be  pointed  out  here- 
after, aa  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  in 
existence  at  the  present  time. 

The  proiy[>erity  which  attended  the  operations  of  the  three  socie- 
ties already  specified  instigated  still  nigher  attempts*      In  1856^ 
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the  "Soehdale  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Societr"  was  founded. 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  was  a  courageous  undertaking ;  those 
who  would  be  prophets  in  such  matters  have  always  predicted  that 
any  oo-operatire  manufaoturini;  society  musi  fail,  in  competition 
with  private  enterprise  and  capitalists.  The  working  men  of  Boch* 
dale,  however,  in  their  simplicity,  thought  differently.  The  co- 
operators  there,  Mr.  Chambers  informs  up,  "were  chiefly  cotton 
spinners  and  power-loom  weavers,  and  they  said.  Why  should  we 
not  set  up  a  cotton  factory  of  our  own,  so  as  to  be  at  once  capitalists 
and  workers,  employers  and  employed."  .  •  •  "The  outlay 
was  to  be  about  £50,000  before  the  factory  could  be  got  to  work ; 
and  the  proprietors  would  have  to  run  all  risks  of  the  market  iu 
buying  raw  cotton,  and  selling;  the  produce  in  the  form  of  calico. 
Not  discouraged  by  any  seemmg  difficulty,  a  body  of  working  men 
commenced,  in  1855,  *  The  Kochdale  Co-operative  Manufacturing 
Society,'  the  capital  being  raised  by  shares  of  £5  each.  The  shares 
were  to  be  paid  up  at  once,  or  by  instalments  of  one  shilling  per 
week.  In  1858  there  was  paid  into  the  concern,  £13,000.  Since 
that  time  the  capital  has  increased  as  fast  as  it  was  wanted.  The 
members  began  by  hiring  a  pldce  for  their  machinery,  and  I  saw  a 
large  number  of  them  at  work.  But  a  new  factory  of  large  dimen- 
sions was  in  course  of  construction,  and  I  went  to  see  it.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  completed,  with  its  huge  machinery  and  steam 
power,  and  now  this  huge  concern  has  be^un  its  operations.  The 
entire  cost  is  upwards  of  £50,000,  raised  by  shares  which  are  held 
bj(f  the  workers  and  others ;  and  the  world  has  now  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  body  of  operatives  working  for  weekly  wages  in  a  cosily 
mill  of  large  proportions,  belonging,  in  great  part,  to  themselves.'*^ 

The  principle  of  the  establishment  of  this  mill  does  away  with 
the  difference  hitherto  existing  between  employer  and  employed, 
between  capitalist  and  workmen,  since  both  qualities  are  united  in 
the  same  person  or  persons. 

The  profits  of  the  concern  were  divided  on  the  same  principle  as 
those  of  the  store.  The  latter,  it  will  be  recollected,  aher  paying 
expenses,  and  a  percentage  on  capital,  and  appropriating  a  portion 
of  Its  receipts  to  the  reserve  fund,  divided  the  balance  among  its 
customers,  proportionately  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  pur- 
chases. So  the  Manufacturing  Society,  after  paying  expenses,  and 
a  percentage  on  capital,  proportioned  the  balance  among  the  work- 
men, according  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  wages. 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  co-operation  is  capable  of  adoption  in 
manufacturing  concerns. 

It  has  also  been  adopted  in  a  **  loan  fund,"  and  there  is  a  society 
of  this  kind  still  in  existence  at  Bochdale. 

There  is  another  co-operative  undertaking  in  "  The  North  of 
England  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Limited.*'  The  oo« 
operators  themselves  state  that  this  is  "  a  federation  of  societiea. 

*  Chambers'  Social  Science  Tracts^  "Co-operation  in  its  Different 
Branches,"  1861. 
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It  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  sggref^atiog  their  pur* 
chases  for  mutual  benefit'* 

It  was  started  in  1864,  and  gives  us  proof  of  the  adaptability  of 
eo-operation  to  wholesale  trading.  Ihe  co-o|)eratorB  have  still 
farmer  extended  their  operations ;  there  ii  now  in  existence,  "  The 
Eo^dale  Co-operative  Lnnd  and  BuiJding  Company,  Limited."  Its 
aim  is  a  truly  noble  one,  and  one  which,  if  adopted  nationally,  would 
be  productive  of  great  societarian  advantages.  It  is  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  **  Co-operative  Almanack  " 
for  1866  has  the  following  paragraph  relative  to  this  company,—* 
**  It  is  said  that  '  an  Englisnman's  home  is  his  castle ; '  but  some- 
times it  is  a  very  poor  and  comfortless  one,  and  but  ill  calculated 
to  protect  its  occupants  from  the  pitiless  storm.  This  company  has 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  superior  clai>B  of  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing man,  and  to  some  extent  has  succeeded.  Bat  the  great  misfor- 
tune i«»,  when  a  comfortable  house  is  built,  that  it  has  cost  so  much 
that  the  rent  to  pay  for  the  outlay  of  capital  is  so  high,  that  few 
working  men  can  afford  to  pay  it.  This  company  has  erected  36 
cottages.  The  whole  of  its  land  is  now  covered."  From  the  sup- 
plying of  necessaries  and  comforts,  co-operation  has  been  applied 
to  the  providing  of  luxuries,  having  commenced  a  Turkish  Bath 
Company.  Although  hitherto  attention  has  only  been  called  to 
co-operation  as  worked  in  its  more  modern  and  statutory  form,  it 
sniat  not  be  imsgined  that  the  principle  is  by  any  means  new. 

As  Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  tract  already  mentioned,  has  well 
pointed  out,  "  there  have  for  ages  been  processes  of  manufacture  in 
which  several  members  of  a  family,  possessing  a  joint  interest,  work 
together  on  a  division  of  profits — some  more,  some  less,  according  to 
circumstances.  What  is  that  but  co-operation  P  In  the  lead  mines 
of  Northumberland  it  is  a  practice  for  groups  of  miners  to  con- 
tract to  excavate  the  ores  on  joint  account,  their  speculations  being 
sometimes  successful  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  What  is  that 
but  co-operation  F  In  the  hszardous  profession  of  herring  fishing, 
the  men  who  sre  connected  with  a  boat  work  on  joint  account,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  voyage  divide  the  profits  on  a  well- 
known  plan,  so  much  being  assigned  for  the  ute  (^  the  vessel  and 
tackle.     Again  what  is  that  but  co-operation  P  " 

Co-operation,  in  its  primitive  form,  has  been  applied  to  the  work- 
ing of  land,  and  now  that  within  the  last  five  years  the  restrictions 
against  societies  holdingland  have  been  removed,  no  doubt  the  modem 
system  of  co-operation  will  be  adapted  to  the  same  purpose.  For  the 
following  facts  I  am  indebted  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  October, 
1864.  "  The  co-operative  experiment  had  long  ago  been  tried  on 
land  by  a  gentleman,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  and  after  thirty  years 
the  success}  was  complete.  Mr.  Gurdon,  of  Assington  Hall,  Suffolk, 
offered  a  small  farm  to  twenty  labourers,  to  see  what  they  could 
make  of  it.  This  appears  to  have  been  in  1832,  when  rural 
labourers  were,  on  an  average,  very  inferior  to  what  they  are  now. 
Mr.  Grurdon  kept  the  control,  in  regard  'to  the  method  of  tillage, 
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and  lent  them  the  necessary  capital  without  interest.  Beyond 
this,  they  were  left  entirely  to  themselves.  The  capital  mat  rrpuid 
in  ten  years,  and  all  went  so  well,  that  Mr.  Gnrdon  enlarged  the 
experiment  by  letting  a  farm  of  150  acres  to  thirty  other  men,  on 
the  same  terms.  Two  years  ago  they  had  nearly  repaid  the  loan 
of  capital.  All  the  fifty  families  were  thriving,  in  a  neighboTirfaood 
Where  other  labourers  were  miserably  fed  and  clothed,  and  a  bnr- 
den  to  the  parish."  .  *.  .  "They  all  had  bacon  when  their 
neighbours  were  eating  dry  bread  ;  they  had  comforts  about  them 
which  they  had  nnrer  imagined  they  could  possess ;  they  were  all 
respectable  in  conduct,  knowing  this  to  be  the  condition  of  their 
continnance  in  the  partnership ;  and,  more  than  this,  they  had  he* 
come  go  intelligent  and  energetic^  as  well  as  happy,  that  they  were  not 
like  the  same  men.  Mr.  Gurdon  himself  has  publicly  recommended 
ccufitry  gentlemen  all  over  the  kingdom  to  cteal  with  their  surplus 
agricultural  labourers  in  this  mode,  and  by  way  of  encouragement, 
he  declares  that,  of  all  his  land,  these  two  estates  are  the  bestfarmed" 

It  has  been  shown  that  co-operation  is  applicable  to  land  and 
building  purpoiies,  and  one  society  of  the  latter  kind  has  been 
named.  There  is,  as  well,  a  society  in  Edinburgh  called  "  The  Co- 
operative Society  of  Masons,"  which  has  devoted  its  operations  to 
the  matter  of  houses,  and  in  consequence  it  has  now  considerable 
house  property  of  its  own,  and  the  members  generally  live  in  their 
own  houses, — no  small  result  to  be  attained  by  working  men. 
Operatives  in  other  places  are,  I  believe,  turning  their  attention  to 
the  same  subject,  and  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  succefts  their 
energy  and  perseverance  merit. 

Oheap  dining-rooms  on  co-operative  principles  are  also  in  exiat« 
ence,  and  have  proved  the  truth  of  what  has  long  been  asserted,— 
that  food  of  the  very  best  quality  can  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  if 
provided  in  large  quantities  and  in  small  variety. 

But  the  most  important  objects  of  all  to  which  co-operation  has 
turned  its  attention,  are  education  and  intellectual  cultivation. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  observed  that  co-operative  associations,  "  by 
the  very  process  of  their  success,  are  a  course  of  education  in  those 
moral  and  active  qualities  by  which  alone  success  can  be  either 
deserved  or  attained." 

That  the  system  has  been  so  applied  shows  the  essential  sound- 
ness of  its  principle.  "  The  Bochdale  Pioneerd  Society  "  commenced 
business  in  the  end  of  1844.  In  1849,  before  it  had  been  established 
five  years,  it  began  to  attend  to  the  minds  of  its  members  by  in- 
stituting  a  reading  and  news-room.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
society  passed  a  rule  that  a  fortieth  part  of  the  profits  should  be 
•et  aside  for  educational  purposes ;  and  from  its  report  of  Septem- 
ber last,  it  appears  that  for  the  past  quarter  it  appropriated  £95 
to  that  department,  and  that  sum  is  not  by  any  means  the  larn^eat 
which  the  society  has  set  apart  from  its  funds  for  that  object. 
I  have  the  authority  of  the  present  manager  of  the  society  (who,  it 
any  be  added,  was  connected  with  the  society  at,  and  has  been  ever 
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akiao.'ilB^BMimHmoetnent)  for  sftatiDg  that  the  society  htn  now  ten 
litfVN-Todliit,'  and  «  library  of  over  6,000  tolum^*,  alljhee  to  vtem^ 
btfv  and  iJhir  sons  dnd  daughters. 

A  bi*montiily- magazine,  called  the  Co*operator,  is  also  ocmducted 
br  *co-o|»eRit<ffii,  w«ll  and  ably,  and  has  received  very  high  eulo- 
gnmia  f^am%<faie  of  the  highest  literary  authoritiefl. 

Oo-operaticn  fa«B  apread  very  considerably  and  is  still  extending 
ilielf,  fwd  the  above  instances  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that 
fi'm  capable  of  general  adoption. 

•2.  Oo-opevation>ot>ntain8  in  itself  the  elements  of  success';  and  the 
MfraOrdiMify^-indeed,  almost  universal — prosperity  ifhieh  has 
attended  it,  will  be  shown  by  the  few  facts  to  which  I  now  refer. 

Thb  firat*mentioned  of  these  societies,  viz.,  "The  Eochdale 
BquMble  Pioueera  Society,"  started  in  1844  with  28  members,  and 
funda  smounting  to  £28.  In  1854  the  society  consisted  of  900 
■MMib^rs,  itsfnnda  were  £7,172 ;  it  had  done  business  that  year  to 
Ae  extent  of  £3S,d64,  making  a  profit  of  £1,703.  In  1864  it  con- 
ilMed  <of  4,747  members,  with  funds  amounting  to  £62,105 ;  its 
operations  doring  the  year  having  amounted  to  £174,937,  and  its 
profita  to  £28,717.  In  1865  its  members  numbered  6,326,  its  funds 
■Mounted  to-£78,778,  its  business  during  the  year  to  £196,234,  and 
Hi'profllB  to  £25,156.  At  the  present  time  it  has  over  6,000  mem- 
lMra,  smd  dicing  the  quarter  ending  18th  of  September  last,  its 
Iwhwsa  amottnl^d  to  4862^684,  and  its  profits  /or  the  quarter  to 
A^S54. 

**  The  Rochdale  Co-operative  Com  Mill "  commenced  business  in 
Itel ;  ha  fulida  weK  then  £2,163 :  but  it  made  a  loss.  In  1854  its 
folds  amounted  to  £3,971 ;  it  did  business  to  the  amount  of 
£tt,0ii7»  and  made  a  profit  of  £557.  In  1864  its  funds  were 
MB,738{  its  business  had  increased  to  £141,309  (less  than  the 
HlfeetMveeditfg  years),  and  its  profits  to  £7,800  {less  than  the  four 
pRSOeding  years).  The  accounts  for  1865  and  1866  I  have  not  as 
y^  be«n  kble  to  obtain. 

"  Tbe  Itocbdale  Go-operative  Manufacturing  Society "  in  1857 
pwaacgoed  funda  amounting  to  £4,351,  did  business  amounting  to 
£12,081,  and  made  a  profit  of  £888.  In  1864  its  funda  had  in- 
bniatd  to  £103,534,  its  business  to  £122,276,  and  its  profits  to 
£7;fioi.  In  1865  ita  fnnds  were  £107,144,  its  business  was  £98,899, 
bttt  it  tflttde  a  losa  of  £6,256.  The  substantial  success  which  this 
iMeiety  has  achieved  may  be  judged  from  the  facts  that  "it 
eommeneed  business  with  96  looms,  and  ia  now  fitting  up  the 
ieeood  mill  tiith  new  machinery,  which  together,  when  completed, 
will  bare  50,000  spindles  at  work ;  also  a  new  shed  capable  of 
h<^dhig  600  looms  IS  on  the  eve  of  completion,  which  it  is  hoped 
wUl  not  only  TCturn  the  loss,  but  a  reasonable  profit." 

"The  Wholesale  Co-operathre  Society/'  mentioned  above, did  busi- 
sess  during  t^  last  half  year  of  1865,  to  the  amount  of  £78,229, 
and'made^a  profit  of  £1,309 ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
•oeie^  %■«  only  forlned  in  1864. 
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The  last  half-yearly  report  of  "  The  Leeds  Industrial  Co-oper*- 
tiTe  Flour  and  rroyision  Society  "  states  that  "  in  the  flour  depart- 
ment the  net  profit  is  £1,676  13s.  3d.,  and  they  (the  directors) 
recommend  a  bonus  of  3s.  €d.  per  bas-  The  grocery  profit  is 
£4Q3  14s.  7d.,  and  a  bonus  of  Is  6d.  in  the  £  is  recommenoed  to  be 
paid  on  that  branch.  The  net  profit  on  the  clothing  is  £65  19s.  2d., 
and  the  directors  hare  decided,  as  on  former  occasions,  not  to  pay 
a  bonus  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  directors  regret  having 
again  to  report  a  loss  in  the  butchering  department  and  have 
suspended  a  portion  of  that  business,  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  know  what  will  be  the  best  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
matter." 

During  the  half-year  209  new  shares  have  been  entered,  and  78 
withdrawn;  since  the  directors  arranged  for  allowing  bonus  on 
shares  partly  paid  up,  several  additional  members  have  entered. 

Space  forbids  any  further  details  of  the  success  which  has  been 
achieved  by  these  and  similar  societies,  but  it  will  be  seen  Arom 
these  instances,  that  the  profits  acquired  by  the  members  are  very 
large. 

In  the  region  affected  by  the  cotton  famine  a  severe  test  was  by 
it  administered  to  the  stability  of  co-operatioD,  but  what  was  the 
result?  The  Bochdale  Societies  (the  town  being  situated  in  the 
district  where  the  famine  was  most  severely  felt)  came  nobly 
throuffh  it,  and  are  as  prosperous  as  ever.  The  co-operative 
manufactory  there  "  was,  we  believe,  the  last  in  the  town  to  begin 
running  short  time,  which  it  did  for  two  or  three  months  omT* 
and  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  resume  full  working,  when  recently 
the  trade  somewhat  revived." 

In  1862,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  399  membera  withdrew 
from  the  Pioneers  Society,  and  capital  was  withdrawn  exceeding 
that  which  was  paid  in  by  £15,766.  "  But  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  great  amount  has  been  spent  mainly  in  supporting  mem* 
bers  and  their  families  who  would  otherwise  nave  been  dependent 
on  public  charity,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immenae 
benefits  conferred  by  this  society  on  the  members  and  community 
in  general." 

The  efiect  of  their  prosperity  on  these  societies  may  be  judged 
from  the  facts,  that  independently  of  relieving  individual  members, 
the  Pioneers  Society  gave  £10  weekly  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
afterwards  £7  weekly,  to  the  BeUef  fund;  and  other  societies  acted 
in  the  same  liberal  and  praiseworthy  manner,  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  "  the  pressure  of  the  cotton  distress  has  been  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  spread  of  co-operation." 

Thus,  then,  I  submit  that  the  proposition  has  been  proved ;  but  I 
cannot  conclude  without  adding  a  few  words  upon  the  effects 
which  co-operation  has  produced  in  various  respects. 

One  of  the  first  effects  on  the  members  of  the  societies  has  been 
the  encouragement  of  economical  and  frugal  habits ;  and  another, 
and  most  important  one,  the  creation  of  the  determination  to  rise  to 
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a  better  social  position  than  that  in  which  they  were  then  plaoed. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  co-operation  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  domestic  conuort.  I 
may  here  mention  the  case  of  a  labonring  man  "  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  owe  about  £15  to  a  shopkeeper  for  prorisions.  For 
sereral  years  he  reduced  his  expenditure  to  the  barest  necessaries, 
and  paid  off  a  certain  portion  of  his  debt  weekly  till  the  whole  was 
cleared  off.  It  was  a  nard  struggle,  but  was  duly  rewarded.  By 
means  of  his  accumulations  in  the  co-operative  society,  he  has  been 
able  to  purchase  the  house  he  occupies, ' 

The  system  has  also  the  credit  of  producing  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  operatives. 

The  effect  of  the  societies  on  the  respective  trades  has  been  to 
moderate  the  prices  of  the  articles  in  which  they  deal.  Of  the 
Leeds  Com  Mill  it  is  said  that  "  £2,000  per  annum  was  realized  to 
them  (the  members)  in  that  way  (•.«.,  by  selling  on  a  particular  rule), 
or  nearly  £5,000  per  annum  at  the  former  scale  of  prices.  But  as 
tJie  reduction  told  over  the  whole  borough,  containing  170,000  people, 
the  saving  to  the  public  was  immense  from  the  operation  of  thia 
mill." 

Since  the  operations  of  this  mill,  there  has  been  no  conviction  for 
adulteration;  while  in  neighbouring  towns  beyond  its  influence^ 
convictions  for  that  offence  are  numerous. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  principles  on  which  co-operation  works 
has  always  been  to  obtain  the  most  skilled  hands,  and,  in  oonse- 

Snence,  they  produce  the  best  goods,  and  there  is  therefore  "  no 
ifficultj  in  disposing  of  all  they  do  not  use  themselves ;  the  excel- 
lence of  the  article  commands  the  best  nurkets." 

The  economic  effect  of  their  inexpensive  method  of  working  is  a 
necessary  saving  of  capital,  which  '*  is  turned  into  prudent  and  pro- 
fitable investment,  and  so  calls  out  more  labour  mto  healthy  and 
advantageous  channels.  The  people  are  better  clothed  and  better 
fed^  and  nence  more  labour  is  developed  to  bear  upon  their  comfort, 
which  re-acts  so  as  to  increase  what  it  calls  ou^— labour,  wealth, 
and  enjoyment." 

As  to  the  general  effects  of  the  system,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
qootinf  a  paramph  irom  an  able  pamphlet  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Holjroake, 
entitlea  "  Self-Heip  by  the  People,"  wherein  he  says  preferring  to 
the  purchasers  at  tne  stores),  "These  crowds  of  humole  workin|; 
men,  who  never  knew  before  when  they  put  good  food  in  their 
mouths,  whose  every  dinner  was  adidteratea,  whose  shoes  let  in  the 
water  a  month  too  soon,  whose  waistcoats  shone  with  devil's  dust, 
and  whose  wiyes  wore  calico  that  would  not  wash,  now  buy  in  the 
markets  like  millionaires,  and,  as  far  as  pureness  of  food  goes,  live 
like  lords.  They  are  weaving  tJieir  own  stuffs,  making  flieir  own 
shoes,  sewing  their  own  garments,  and  grinding  their  own  oom. 
They  buy  the  purest  sugar  and  the  best  tea,  and  grind  their  own 
coffee.  They  slaughter  their  own  cattle ;  and  the  finest  beasts  of 
the  land  waddle  down  the  streets  of  Bochdale  for  the  oon8umptioi& 
1867.  s 
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of  fhM'Adl  Wearera  and  cobblers.  When  did.  oompetitioB  give  poor 
Ikiexr  these  fldvtmtages  ?  And  will  any  man  say  that  the  moral  cha- 
ficb^  of  these  people  is  not  improved  under  these  influences  P 
T&e  tetptotalierer  of  Rochdale  acknowledge  that  the  "store  "  has  made 
xilore  sober  men  since  it  commenced  than  all  their  efforts  have  been 
able  to  make  in  the  same  time.  Husbands  who  never  knew  what 
it  wa's  to  be  out  of  debt,  and  poor  wives  who,  during  40  years,  never 
lUtd  sixpence  nncondemned  in  their  pockets,  now  possess  little  stores 
of  money  sufBcient  to  build  them  cottages,  and  go  every  week  into 
their  own  market  with  money  jingling  in  their  pockets ;  and  in  that 
Bwrket  there  is  no  distrust  and  no  deception ;  there  is  no  adultera- 
tion and  there  are  no  second  prices.  The  whole  atmosphere  is 
hosest.  Those  wlio  serve,  neither  hurry,  finesse,  nor  flatter.  They 
have  no  interest  in  chicanery.  They  have  but  one  duty  to  perform — 
tbitt  of  giving  fair  measure,  full  weight,  and  a  pure  article." 

Philosophers — social  and  politicftl — statesmen,  and  philanthro- 
ptstr,  all  agree  that  co-operation  is  the  greatest  good  whi^^fa  has  be- 
fallen the  nation  of  late  years  ;  atid  one  cannot  do  better  than  concur 
in  the  wish  expressed  in  a  letter  tern  Mr.  3f .  D.  Hill,  the  Becorder 
of  Birmingham,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Kochdale  Pioneers,  when  he 
fty s,  **  1  cannot  form  a  better  wish  for  my  country  than  that  insti- 
ttttk>nB  on  your  principles  should  spread  over  the  land,  so  long  aa 
they  are  wisely  established  and  conducted  with  due  circom* 
ipeetion.' 

.    H.  K. 

KXGATITS  ABTICLV.— I. 

Ws  regret  that  the  question  is  not  more  definitely  stated,  as 
fliers  is  great  room  for  speculation  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
e9^Mf€rat9&n,  as  here  used.  Co-operation  means,  to  labour  jointly 
with  anodker  to  the  same  end :  it  cannot  therefore  be  co-openctioii 
Ifi  fie  pure  and  simple  sense  that  we  have  ta  discuss;  for  it  is  a  sel^ 
Cf  idMit  fact,  that  unless'  this  principle  had  been  practised,  our  world 
WettM  at  t^s  day  have  been  m  smch  the  same  condition,  in  point  of 
science,  commerce,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  this  age  the  greatest 
ilsfee  earth's  ereiation,  as  when  "  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span." 

But  it  is  the  veriest  childishness  to  sx>eeulate  on  what  might  luKve 
been  the  resolt  of  non-co-operation,  as  the  very  existence  of  msn- 
kM  derpends  snd  ever  has  aepended  on  its  practice. 

l^he  history  of  the  hunmn  race,  and  the  religions  and  scientific 
l^ofress  of  the  worid,  all  declare  not  only  that  co-operation  is 
eapabkf  of  general  adoption  and  success,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
essettiial  lo  the  very  existence  of  humanity. 

tew  teran  comprehend  such  extremes  of  good  ami  evil  as  this 
tenn  oO'Openitioii.  Men  may  work  unitedlv  for  evil  ends,  as  .wefl 
M  for  good ;  and  men  may  unite  for  gooa,  and  evil  may  be  the 
fe0iilt»    This  Deeds  no  demonstration. 

80,  while  co-operation  is  nseful,  nay,  indispensabfe  in  many 
tilings,  it  is  altogether  impracticable  in  others.    So  long  as  the 
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a  if  applied  to  uodliorate  mankiod,  by  proivdanoa  af^ainst 
the  "ramT  day  "  of  ill-health,  caaoal  miafortund,  uid  inability  to 
work  in  old  age.  it  oaniiot  bo  too  highly  eologiaed,  or  too  exten- 
aiToly  practiaed.  Bat  on.  the  other  hand,  when  naed  (at  the  aggran- 
disement of  a  few  Be]£ah  individnalf »  at  the  txpenae  of  others,  it 
eannot  be  too  aererely  ooademiied,  or  too  little  praotiaed. 

AaanmiBg  that  thia  will  be  admitted*  we  now  proceed  to  the 
diKoaaion  of  the  (jueatioa;  premieing  that  co-operation,  aa  com- 
monlr  underatood  m  reference  to  commercial  matters,  ia  tibe  field 
OB  wLioh  we  intend  to  do  battle. 

The  relationa  between  capital  and  labonr  are  admitted  on  all 
haada  to  be  yer^  nnsatis&etory ;  and  it  haa  been  the  boflineaa  of 
poJLitieal  econoBuata,  for  ages  past»  to  devise  meana  whereby  these 
iniereata  might  be  nuide  identical — but,  alaa  I  so  fkt  without  soccess. 
The  lateat  acheme  ia  co-operation*  and  a^ngntn^  philoaophers  look 
upon  it  aa  the  panacea  for  all  commercial  ilia* 

We  are  not  of  them.  We  cannot  belioFe  that  co*opecaiion  will 
ever  hare  the  effect  desired,  so  long  as  capital  and  labonr  are  the 
distiniot  propertiea  of  men  of  different  degrees  of  edmsation  and 
social  poaition.  Professor  Fawcett,  speaEing  at  a  meeting  of 
wawkk^  men,  once  said,— "It  ia  of  tl^  utmost  importance  that 
ererytlung  should  be  done  to  make  the  union  between  capital  and 
labour  more  aatiafaetory  than  it  is." 

No  one  will  deny  tlua  that  knows  anything  about  the  dreadful 
atrikea  that  are  ever  and  anon  diaturbing  our  commercial  pros^ 
perity ;  but  we  renture  to  say  few  wiU  agree  that  the  Professor's 
remedy  for  thia  state  of  affairs  is  the  correct  one.  This  ia  it : — "  I 
rejoiee  to  see  unions  established,  for  in  them  ihe  working  men  will 
be  able  to  diseusa  among  themselviea  those  meaaurea  which  will 
improre  their  condition.  Here  they  will  be  brought  together  in 
union,  to  form  those  organisations  which,  when  formed,  haire 
aehieved  saeh  wonderful  results."  What  can  these  '*  wonkderful 
rasulta  "  be  P  The  chief  of  them  are  atrikea  and  lock-outa»  and  we 
eonfesa  our  inability  to  understand  in  what  way  working  men  hare 
been  benefited  by  them.  The  learned  gentleman  then  went  on  to 
apeak  of  oo-opention :  --^ "  What  does  co-operation  mean,  hut 
aunply  this  P— the  union  of  capital  and  labour.  A  groat  number 
of  laoourersy  who  have  saved  a  certain  sum  of  money,  put  it  into 
one  eommon  fund,  and  that  fund  enables  them  to  cany  on  trade  on 
a  sufficiently  large  acale  to  be  remunerative,  and  compete  with 
individual  capitalists." 

We  accept  this  definition,  and  admit  that  in  theoty  it  holds  out  a 
gloriooa  future  for  working  men;  unfortunately  ex(»erience  has 
stamped  it  aa  impracticable.  It  is  like  most  theories,  all  but 
perfect,  and  reminds  one  of  paper  boots*-very  ezeeUent  and  nice  to 
look  at,  and  which  may  answer  one's  purpose  in  a  well-carpeted 
drawing-room,  but  when  introduced  to  the  rough  and  sloppy  nigh- 
war  are  worse  than  useless. 

If  r,  Pawcett,  however,  failed  to  see  any  weakness  in  the  theory 
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aHhoQgli  lie  eridently  had  aome  doubts  about  the  ability  of  working 
men  to  carry  it  out.  "  If  working  men/'  he  said,  "  woold  only 
place  sufficient  confidence  in  their  fellow  working  men,  these  co- 
operative institutions  would  enable  them  to  cany  on  a  suooessfdl 
competition  with  the  largest  individual  capitalist. 

Again  we  agree  with  him,  that  if  working  men  had  enough 
•onmlenoe  in  tbemselyes  and  each  other,  great  and  good  would  be 
the  result  of  co-operation  ;  but  then,  working  men  have  not  this 
confidence  in  eacn  other,  and  never  can  hare.  Without  mutual 
confidence  there  can  be  no  mutual  co-operation.  Confidence  is 
Ve^tten  by  seeing  in  the  object  of  it  some  ability  or  high  moral 
principle  tnat  commands  respect ;  thus  illiterate  people  have 
confidence  in  the  judgment  and  opinions  of  the  learned,  while  they 
have  none  in  those  who  are  as  unlearned  as  themselves,  in  matters 
beyond  their  own  experience.  And  so  working  men  have  no  confi- 
dence in  those  who  are  in  the  same  ])08ition  and  of  the  same  calliue 
as  tiiemselves,  in  so  far  as  conducting  a  business  goes,  of  which 
they  know  practically  nothing. 

Another,  and  the  best  of  afi  proofs  that  this  species  of  co-opera- 
tion cannot  be  adopted  with  success,  is,  that  it  never  has  been. 

A  more  likely  kind  to  succeed,  although  to  us  it  seems  beset  with 
great  difficulties,  is  that  known  as  "  Co-partnerv."  In  this  the 
master  supplies  the  capital  and  the  workman  the  labour.  Ten  per 
cent.,  say,  is  set  aside  from  the  gross  profits  of  the  business,  aa 
interest  for  the  capital  invested.  The  workmen  are  paid  the 
regular  wages  of  their  craft;  and  the  profits,  after  paying  the 
aforesaid  interest  and  other  necessary  expenses,  are  divided  among 
the  workmen  at  certain  periods.  We  can  understand  how  this 
might  be  managed  in  small  establishments,  where  men  are  perma- 
nently employed  and  receive  equal  wages.  But  in  large  manufacto- 
ries, where  men's  services  are  valued  at  prices  ranging  from  fifteen 
•hilling  to  six  pounds  a  week,  and  where  men  are  continually  coming 
and  going,  the  system  will  not  work.  If  men  are  paid  an  average 
share  of  the  profits — in  other  words,  if  £500  profit  be  equally  divided 
among  100  men,  each  man  would  receive  nve  pounds.  This  plan 
may  seem  quite  fair  and  workable,  but  it  is  neither,  as  such  an 
arrangement  would  place  the  idle  and  unskilful  workman  on  the  same 
Ax)ting  as  the  industrious  and  skilful — a  proceeding  which  would 
never  DC  tolerated  by  the  latter  class :  whue,  on  ^e  other  hand,  if 
men  receive  interest  only  in  the  proportion  of  their  wages,  the  exist- 
ing dissatisfaction  of  ill-paid  worxmen  would  continue,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labour  would  not  be  improved. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  the  principle  of  co-operation  can  be 
successfully  adopted  in  cases  of  this  kind;  still  less  in  trading 
enterprises  of  which  the  co-operators  know  nothing. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  of  late  years  the  working  classes  have 
begun  to  be  more  provident,  and  are  gradually  rising  out  of  the  mud 
and  filth  of  ignorance  and  intemperance,  although  Heaven  knows 
their  progress,  even  in  this  desirable  path,  is  smail. 
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Aa  a  better  and  more  profitable  place  for  keeping  tbeir  eaminga 
waa  required  than  an  old  stocking  leg,  placed  between  the  mattress 
and  the  bed,  savings  banks  were  instituted,  and  proTed  of  great 
aerrice.  They  soon,  however,  had  competitors  for  the  '*  hard  cash  ** 
of  the  working  man,  in  annuities,  building,  life  insurance,  and 
friendlj  associations  ;  and  now  the  country  is  teeming  with 
institutions  having  for  their  aim  the  elevation  of  the  working  man 
in  the  social  scale. 

Man  is  not  only  a  selfish  being  naturally,  but  an  impatient  one. 
We  would  all  like  to  improve  our  positions.  We  are  neyer  so  wdli 
ofi"  as  not  to  desire  something  we  conceive  will  make  us  better,  and 
we  would  like  to  attain  it  speedily.  Thus  the  poor  have  ever 
a  desire  to  be  rich,  and  the  provident  poor  use  means  to  that  end. 
Instances  are  recorded  of  enteiprising  drapers,  grocers,  shoe- 
makers, and  other  tradesmen  having  quickly  made  their  fortunes. 
Tbe  jealous  working  man  who  is  bent  on  the  same  purpose  con- 
cludes that  the  fortunes  have  been  made  out  of  him  among  others, 
and  determines  that  it  shall  be  so  no  longer  if  he  can  prevent  it. 

And  to  brin^  about,  to  them,  such  a  desirable  consummation,  some 
eenius  of  their  order  devised  a  method  whereby,  as  they  fondly 
uiou^ht,  the  money  **  coined  *'  by  drapers,  grocers,  and  others,  would 
flow  mto,  instead  of  out  of,  their  own  pockets.  This  method  has 
been  dignified  with  the  name  of  co-operative,  a  title  it  has,  strictly 
speaking,  no  claim  to,  as  the  words  restriction  or  monopoly  would 
more  accurately  describe  the  principle.  But  as  the  name  co* 
operative  is  generally  applied  to  such  associations,  we  must  class 
them  in  that  category. 

The  avowed  object  of  such  societies,  as  expressed  in  the  rules  for 
their  government,  is, — "To  raise  a  fund  for  the  better  enabling 
members  to  purchase  food,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  by  canr- 
ing  on  in  common  the  business  of  dealers."  No  enterprise  can  be 
permanently  successful  if  not  based  on  sound  commercial  principles. 
If  the  foundation  of  the  structure  is  bad,  although  it  may  look  well 
to  the  eye,  yet  when  the  testing  wind  of  honest  trading  competition 
blows  against  it,  it  will  surely  fall,  involving  in  ruin  all  who  put 
their  trust  therein. 

On  such  a  foundation  is  the  structure  of  trading  co-operation,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  built. 

'*  Limited  liability  "  is  its  chief  corner-stone ;  and  experience,  a 
ffreat  authority  with  us,  declares  that  business  can  never  be  succesa- 
lolly  conducted,  for  any  length  of  time,  upon  this  principle.  If  this 
be  doubted,  a  glance  at  the  list  of  "  limited  "  firms  petitioning  to 
be  wound  up  will  establish  the  truth  of  our  statement.  Truly  the 
office  held  by  Vice-chancellor  Wood  is  now  no  sinecure. 

To  "  free  trade  and  no  monopoly  "  we  are  indebted  for  our  un- 
precedented commercial  prosperity  ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  ia  also  true,  that  the  more  civilized  a  community  becomes,  the 
more  will  free  trade  fiourish,  and  the  less  chance  will  there  be  for 
aionopoly.    Co-operation  is  monopoly  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
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word ;  for  cfy-opemton  wonfd,  if  tiiey  could,  annlli3ate  tbe  whole 
tradiog  ootnmu&ity.  ^ey  would  not  only  follow  their  own  legiti- 
mate ^ades  at  joinen,  shoemakers,  or  chimneT  sweepers,  hut  would 
also  carry  on  every  other  husiness  that  held  out  a  prospect  of 
turning  pennies  into  pounds. 

As  monopoly  has  no  chance  now-a-days,  it  follows  that  co- 
operation has  a  very  small  one. 

The  world  must  progress.  As  well  might  we  expect  the  sun  to 
rise  higher  and  higher  in  tbe  heavens  without  giving  more  light  and 
heat,  as  the  world  to  grow  older  without  its  inhabitants  becoming 
wiser  and  more  civilized  than  their  ancestors.  And  as  man  pro- 
gresses so  will  he  discard  the  effete  notions  of  his  ancestors.  If  it 
was  only  for  these  reasons,  this  antiquated  system  of  doing  business 
can  never  be  generally  adopted  with  saccess.  But  there  are  others. 
This  kind  of  co-operation  is  altogether  opposed  to  tbe  teaching  of 
political  economists,  who  are  the  very  ones  that  advocate  genuine 
co-operation ;  thev  tell  us  that  division  of  labour  is  synonymous 
with  economy.  This  is  beyond  dispute.  When  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods  was  confined  to  a  few  large  capital- 
ists, prices^  were  high ;  but  as  the  arts  grew  more  popular,  and 
inventions  increased,  competition,  or  division  of  labour,  soon  brought 
the  prices  of  the  different  articlea  down  to  their  nroper  level.  Co- 
operation has  the  tendency  to  destroy  division  of  labour,  by  seeking 
to  amalgamate  all  trades  in  one.  Tbe  idea  is  so  primitive  that  its 
existence  in  the  nineteenth  century  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
commercial  ignorance  of  its  propounders.  It  is  diametrieaUj 
opposed  to  the  very  principles  they  profess  to  hold.  By  their 
plan,  self  is  to  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  others,  viz., 
grocers,  clothiers,  &c.  Is  this  true  christian  co-operation  P  As- 
suredly not ;  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  it  can  never  be 
suecessfol. 

Co-operation  of  this  kind  is  moreover  impracticable.  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt  reqoires  certain  rules  to  be  observed  in  all  such  societies.  A 
copy  of  said  rules  is  now  before  us.  One  of  them  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  sole  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  "treasurer,  secretary,  and  committee  of  seven; 
treasurer  and  secretary  being  ex-officio  of  the  committee."  Tho 
"  management "  consists  in  buyine  all  goods,  fixing  profits,  engaging 
servants,  discharging  them,  &c.,  &c. 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  members  of  one  sueh 
committee,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  model  one.  Here  are  the  profes- 
sions of  the  different  officers: — treasurer,  a  tailor;  secretary,  a 
joiner;  while  the  committee  comprises  two  bricklayers,  one 
blacksmith,  one  miner,  one  ^oemaker,  one  engine  driver,  and  one 
shipwright. 

iNow  they  are  all  very  decent  men  in  their  way,  and  tolerably  in- 
telligent ;  but  who  will  say  that  these  qualifications,  good  though 
they  be,  are  enough,  and  fit  them  for  successfully  conductmg  a 
grocery  or  clothing  business  P  What  does  a  blacksmith,  brioklayar. 
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or  jQainer  know  about  the  quality  or  market  yalue  of  .tetk,  flonr, 
eottoD,  or  wool  P  Nothing.  A  (procer  or  draper  woiUd  just  be  aa 
likely  to  build  a  houae  or  dxcarate  coal  sucoeaafully,  as  would  llhe 
miner  or  bricklayer  to  compete  with  these  tradeaioen  in  tbotf 
bnaineaaes. 

In  these  days  of  compelitton,  an  individual  wishing  to  auceeedia 
any  undertaking  rouat  first  of  all  have  a  good  knowledge  of  it. 
Tiua  is  particularly  the  case  in  commercial  matters.  True,  there 
areinatances  of  great  enterprises  being  successfully  earned  out  by 
indiyiduals  altogether  ignorant  of  their  practical  working ;  but.tJiegr 
have  always  been  in  the  handa  of  thoroughly  competent  and  hoatst 
managen  ;  and  these  are  the  exceptions  that  prove  the  riUe.  No 
manager,  let  him  be  ever  so  trustworthy,  can  conduct  a  busiaosi 
like  the  master  himself. 

This  difficulty  has  been  recognized  by  oo-operators,  and  a  method 
devised  to  obviate  it.  TAejf  consult  their  managers.  Bat  this  doea 
not  effect  the  purpose.  Did  they  give  purchasing  power,  without 
consulting  them,  to  their  managers,  things  tnight  work  better :  but 
then,  as  they  urge,  **  that  would  leave  them  at  tlie  mercy  of  their 
servanta."  Note  in  this  the  extreme  spirit  of  jealousy  and  distruat* 
fulness  which  servants  aliow  when  elevated  to  the  position  of 
masters.  They  (probably  judging  from  their  own  utter  untruat* 
worthiness  as  servants)  conclude  that  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of 
mismanaging  their  business,  than  be  swindled  by  hirelings. 

Mismanagement  has  ever  been  one  of  the  leaoing  featurea  of  CO'* 
operation. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  4>on« 
section  with  the  "  store "  previonsly  alluded  to.  Practical  flour 
dealers  saw,  by  the  tone  of  the  com  market  on  Monday,  that  flour 
waa  about  to. rise  in  price,  and  before  Tuesday  was  gone,  had  laid  in 
large  stocks ;  Wednesday  morning  saw  flour  advanced  15  per  cent,; 
Wednesday  evening  saw  a  committee  of  co-operators  calmly  de- 
hating  whether  they  should  buy  at  the  advanced  rate,  or  "  wait  till 
it  feU." 

The  manager  had  given  the  alorm,  bat  before  the  ponderoui 
Bmchinery  of  notices  to  attend  committee  meeting,  &c.,  &c.,  could 
be  set  in  motion,  it  was  too  late  ;  the  independent  tradesman  gained 
his  15  per  cent.,  while  the  bungling  co-operators  lost  it. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  but  one  instance  of  mismanagement, 
and  that  things  are  not  so  as  the  rule ;  but  we  could  multiply  in- 
stances of  the  impossibility  of  such  combinations  competing  with 
honest  independent  traders,  did  our  case  require  it . 

Nor  will  it  do  for  our  opponents  to  quote  instances  of  flooriahii^ 
"  atorea  "  having  paid  large  dividends  to  their  subscribers,  lor  thiA 
would  prove,  no2t  that  there  had  been  legitimate  profit  to  that»eK« 
teat,  but  that  ailly  people  have  been  overcharged.  If  memben  of 
•neh  aooieUea  pay  hoenfy'tme  ekiilings  for  g<x>d8  they  could  buy 
elsewhere  for  Uoeutig  skiUinpa,^''*mnd  this  they  do,  at  tlie  very  lowest 
ealculation,  what  do  they  gain  by  reeeiring  Sper  oenA,  on  tiieamouot 
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of  their  pttrohases  P    Nothing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  lose  that 
amonnt  while  ther  fon^j  imagine  they,  gain  it. 

The  general  public  know  this  secret,  and  do  not  deal  with  those 
amateur  traders. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  glorious  fortune-making  system  has  seen 
its  best  days, — nay,  we  are  quite  sure  of  it.  Any  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's 
official  returns  will  supply  irrefragable  proof  of  this  assertion. 

One  of  them,  in  our  possession,  supplies  the  following  facts,  which 
speak  yolumes  against  the  general  and  successful  adoption  of  the 
tneory. 

Out  of  667  "  industrial  oo-operatiye  societies,"  314  had  sent  in 
returns,  stating  the  progress  made,  financial  position.  Sec, ;  192  were 
winding  up.  or  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  be  able  to  report  pro- 
gress ;  while  61  had  passed  through  the  regenerator  provided  for 
tnem  by  the  Winding-up  Act.  The  progress  of  some  of  the  societies 
is  of  a  very  doubtful  character :  here  is  a  sample : — An  "  Industrial 
Co-operative  Store,"  established  in  1863,  can  ooast  of  47  members. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  of  its  existence  there  has  been  an 
accession  of  one  member,  while  eleven  have  seceded  in  the  same 
period. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  examples  of  the  "  wonderful  success  of 
co-operation ; "  further  statistics  we  have  no  doubt  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Mr.  Tidd  Fratt. 

We  might  advance  many  more  arguments  in  support  of  our  view 
of  the  question ;  but  we  refrain,  believing  that  the  facts  and  figures 
already  quoted  are  quite  enough  to  prove  that  the  theory  of  co- 
operation, as  now  understood  and  applied  to  commercial  enterprises, 
is  altogether  incapable  of  general  adoption  and  success. 

HOBACB. 


EEFOBM  AT  OXFOBD  UNIV^ERSITY. 

Thb  Bub-committee  ][of  Oxford  Univeraity  appointed  to  conBider  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  UniTenitv,  with  a  view  eBpecially  to  the 
education  of  personB  needing  aBsiBtance  and  deBirouB  of  admiBsion  into  the 
Christian  miniatrj,  have  made  a  report  to  the  effect  that  a  new  college  or 
hall  must  he  opened  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  UniTersity  to  a  clasB  of  men 
who  cannot  now  enter  in  the  proposed  establishment.  They  Buggest  that 
the  charge  for  tuition  be  £4,  for  fumiBhed  rooms  £3,  for  battels  £4,  and 
£10  a  term,  Easter  account  terms  to  count  as  one,  making  £51  per  annum. 
The  payments  for  each  term  to  be  paid  in  advance.  In  the  battels  would 
be  included  breakfast,  plain  luncheon,  dinner,  and  the  general  lighting  of 
the  college.  Another  regulation  is  that  breakfast  and  dinner  be  in  common, 
the  principal  and  tutors  being  for  the  most  part  present  at  these  roeaU. 
Economy  being  the  eaaenceof  the  scheme,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  member 
oontract  debta  beyond  a  certain  amount,  or  be  found  to  be  forming  expen- 
aive  habits,  he  be  requested  to  move  to  some  other  college  or  hall,  as  not 
being  the  c^racter  for  which  this  foundation  is  instituted.  Facilities  are 
I  alio  to  be  given  for  remaming  in  reaklenoe  out  of  term. 
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IS  JLN  ABISTOCBACY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  SOCIETY  P 

AFFTBtfATIYB  ABTICLX — I. 

**  The  more  noble^  the  more  h\xmh\e."^--Carfyle. 
"  Desire  of  greatnesB  it  a  godlike  sin.'* — Dryden, 

Is  those  days  when  great  reform  agitations  for  the  political 
enfranchicement  of  the  working  classes  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
are  at  work  throagHout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — when  Members 
of  Parliament  themselves  doff  their  allegiance  to  seemini^  Liberal 
eanieS,  and  pnt  iheir  constitnencies  in  quandaries  respectmg  their 
Liberal  principles — when  the  working  men,  and  no  other  men,  form 
the  great  incnons  that  hangs  from  the  roof  of  our  very  Parliament, 
ready  to  fall  and  crush  the  heads  of  the  votaries  of  true  Liberalism, 
we  may  well  ask,  "  Is  an  aristocracy  advantageous  to  society  F  " 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  true  defiDition  of  an  aristocrat  is  not 
understood  always  to  be  a  man  of  affluent  circumstances  (although 
this  is  one  of  the  necessaries  requidite  to  form  the  full  meaning  of 
the  question),  but  a  man  that  is  possessed  of  a  noble  mind,  humble, 
erudite  in  learning,  generous,  just,  and  exemplary  in  his  actions 
through  life,  possessing  pecuniary  means  of  carry ine  out  to  a  greater 
or  smaller  extent  the  welfare  of  his  less  privileged  brothers.  Com- 
pare the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  or  the  workmg  man  with  a  real 
noble  English  aristocrat,  and  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter 
is  at.once  apparent.  True,  we  find  many  gentlemen  in  mercantile 
Hfe  possessmg  undoubted  abilities  and  learning,  yet  the  lack  of  the 
eomplacent  and  humble  bearing  of  the  aristocrat  is  invariably  dis- 
eemible.  Were  it  not  for  the  example  we  have  from  our  aris- 
tocracy— were  it  not  for  the  great  ana  unsullied  nobility  of  many 
of  our  best  families,  where  could  we  plant  the  standard  of  distinc- 
tion— to  whom  could  we  look  for  instruction  in  the  polished  manners 
of  ilite  society  P  Surely  not  in  the  mushroom-sprung  merchant,  or 
the  inflated  tradesman  made  rich  by  the  impartial  hand  of  lack,  can 
we  expect  to  find  the  grand,  and  noole  characteristics  of  the  gentle- 
man. True,  we  may  do  without  the  *'  tinsel  trappings  of  a  bloated 
aristocracy  ;'*  yet,  as  the  workman  is  in  the  social  scale  below  the 
merchant,  so  must  the  merchant  be  beneath  the  aristocrat  with 
Teq>eet  to  position;  and  as  the  aristocracy  are,  as  it  were,  the 
branches  of  the  Crown,  so  shall  they  remain  so  long  as  the  Crown 
is  the  stem  of  our  governmental  institution.  It  may  be  urged  that 
the  greatest  of  our  men  were  not  indebted  to  the  most  noble  descent 
of  bfoody  yet  this  does  not  alter  the  social  position  of  the  aristocrat. 
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Wherever  we  have  foand  that  intelligence,  perseverance,  and 
learning  have  acquired  for  themselves  wealth  and  the  admiration 
of  the  world  through  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  that  man  has  invari- 
ably lifed  in  every  respect  up  to  the  eclat  of  the  aristocrat  and  the 
polished  etiquette  of  the  gentleman.  Hence  we  find  that  a  man 
endowed  with  superior  attributes  by  nature,  gradually  ascending 
the  heights  of  learning,  encourAged  by  the  praise  of  men,  and  ex- 
alted in  the  social  scale  of  life,  when,  through  his  innate  nobility 
and  intelligence,  he  has  brought  himself  within  the  patrician  scale 
of  the  aristocrat,  then  we  find  that,  when  all  the  actions  of  his  life 
have  met  with  the  admiration  and  general  approral  of  his  less-gifted 
brothers,  the  position  of  aaristoorat  meets  witn  the  flame  admiration 
from  the  world.  An  aristocracy  is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of 
life :  the  law  for  the  poor  is  the  law  for  the  rich ;  and  why  the  ex* 
istence  of  such  a  class  should  be  disadvantageous  to  society  I  cannot 
well  see,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocrat can  never  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  plebeian,  or  compel 
the  latter  by  any  arbitrary  rule.  What  we  want  is  the  "  ariato* 
cratic  talent "  amongst  the  poor.  Give  every  facility  to  education ; 
make  the  poor  understand  their  position  with  the  rich,  and  be  able 
more  fully  to  govern  by  granting  their  political  rights, — then  the 
proper  check  will  exist,  and  political  grievances  would  be  more 
easily  settled.  Oarlyle  says,  on  the  subject  of  aristocracy,  in  hia 
"Chartism  Past  and  Present," — "Aristocracy  and  priesthood — a 
governing  class  and  a  teaching  class  :  these  two  sometimes  separate, 
and  endeavouring  to  harmonize  themselves,  sometimes  conjomed  as 
one,  and  the  Xing  a  pontiff  king, — there  did  no  society  exist  with- 
out these  two  vital  elementa.  there  will  none  exist.  It  lies  in  the 
very  nature  of  man ;  you  will  visit  no  remotest  village  in  the  moat 
republican  country  of  the  world  where  virtually  or  actually  you  do 
not  find  these  two  powers  at  work.  Man,  little  as  he  may  suppose 
it,  is  necessitated  to  obey  superiors.  He  is  a  social  being  in  virtue 
of  this  necessity  ;  nay,  he  could  not  be  gregarious  othervrise.  He 
obeys  those  whom  he  esteems  better  than  himself,  wiser,  braver ; 
and  will  for  ever  obey  such,  and  even  be  ready  and  delighted  to  do  it.*' 
If,  forsooth,  the  aristocratic  element  amongst  us  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  society  through  its  undue  privileges,  why  not  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  enact  laws  to  regulate  the  proper 
balance  ?  The  "  double  element "  is  wanted ;  and  until  the  inde- 
finite idea  of  the  working  mass  is  altered  from  chaotic  clamour  to 
calm  and  educated  thought  respecting  political  questions,  the  jealous 
eve  will  always  turn  towards  the  aristocracy,  as  if  its  members  were 
tne  authors  of  all  miseries.  Nature  never  intended  every  man  to 
be  equal,  but  she  intended  every  man  to  be  great :  the  higher  mind 
will  always  rule  the  lower  ;  and  if  each  of  us  individually  do  not 
struggle  to  attain  the  true  nobility  of  the  soul,  the  aristocrat  is  not 
to  blame.  The  moneyed  or  landed  aristocrat  can  never  cope  <wiHi 
the  man  of  aristocratic  soul;  the  former  is  enriched  from  the 
descent  of  feudal  lands,  the  latter  emanates  from  the  throne  of  the 
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All-good.  "We  may  not  all  be  wealthy ;  we  may  all  be  noble :  and 
MB  lick  men  will  alwayi  undoubtedly  exist  and  receive  the  hollow 
title  of  aiistoorat,  we  can  never  deem  his  position  disadvantageous ; 
hat  when  richness  of  purse  is  added  to  the  mchness  of  a  noble  mind 
— rach  as  miuiy  of  our  aristocracy  no<r  have, — we  may  justly  be 
proud  of  their  possessors.  We  may  all  be  aristocrats,  but  we  cannot 
all  bdoag  to  the  aristocracy ;  yet  the  one  is  an  auxiliary  to  the 
other,  and  each  is  essential  to  the  other :  while  the  one  exists  the 
otiier  must  eadst;  and  whether  disadvantageous  or  not,  the  aris- 
teciBcy  must  always  remain  the  magnet  of  all  moral  excellence. 
There  are  many  aristocrats  amongst  us,  and  if  tlie  pecuniary  element 
were  suffieiently  prolific,  a  question  of  this  nature  might  not  arise. 
What  we  want  is,  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  the  "  aristocracy  of  talent ; " 
and  until  the  aristocracy  of  the  purse  is  checkmated  by  the  former, 
diacord  and  indiscrimination  will  always  exist.  Why  envy  the 
acqaisition  of  wealth,  if  its  possession  brands  you  with  the  title  of 
a  maadvantageoiiB  aristocrat  P  The  very  nature  of  man  urges  him 
towards  the  acquirement  of  wealth  and  power;  this  mundane 
£scdlty  comes  upon  him  with  untutored  force,  and  almost  stops  his 
ears  withher  transitory  allurements  against  the  continual  entreaties 
of  an  all-important  eternity.  If  all,  or  nearly  all  men  are  subject 
to  this  strange  delusion  of  nature,  how  can  we,  in  common  oon« 
science,  call  a  class  disadvantageous  whom  we  all  endeavour  to 
emulate  in  power,  wealth,  and  learning? 

"  All  men  are  possible  heroes  ;**  and  since  this  continual  thirst 
far  power  wiU  insist  itself  into  our  very  nature,  this  "  itchinj^  palm  " 
can  bring  within  its  reach  the  hero,  the  scholar,  or  the  aristocrat. 
Were  toe  landed  aristocracy  destroyed  or  defunct,  the  blended 
ariatooracy  of  wealth  and  learning,  would  still  remain  the  nucleus 
of  the  grand  and  noble,  so  that  an  aristocracy  will  exist,  whether  in 
its  present  state  or  in  a  state  of  mere  normal  change.  The  non- 
exisianoe  of  an  aristocracy  is  chimerical ;  divest  it  of  its  present 
emoluments  and  power,  and  it  will  again  establish  itself,  and  loill 
establish  itself  through  the  immutable  laws  of  an  omniscient  God. 
Being  satisfied  that  an  aristocracy  must  exist,  our  duty  is  to  regulate 
its  infloence  to  tiie  advantage  of  the  mass,  and  make  it  remam  the 
chasf  eomer-stone  to  all  moral  advancement. 

'*  For  innovaiion  is  the  blow  of  fate. 
If  anoient  fabrics  nod,  and  threat  to  fall. 
To  patch  their  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the  wall. 
Thus  far  *tis  duty :  but  here  fix  the  mark ; 
IPor  all  bejond  it  is  to  touch  the  ark. 
To  change  foundations,  cast  the  frame  anew, 
Is  woik  for  rebels,  who  base  ends  pursue ; 
At  onee  divine  and  human  laws  control. 
And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  tampering  worid  is  subject  to  this  oone, 
To  physio  their  disease  into  a  worse." 

AoBxni«ii0flr« 
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NBeATITB  ABTIOZ.B. — I. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  take  the  etymological  signification  of  the 
word  Aristocrat,  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  debate.  A 
negative  paper  would  not  be  easily  written  in  that  case  to  prove 
that  an  aristocracy  is  disadvantageous  to  society ;  though  even  then 
some  available  arguments  would  demand  consideration. 

But  words,  especially  names,  are  to  be  tested  by  facts,  and  not  by 
etymologies.  Disraeli,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  Names/' 
in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  sa^s,  '*  Names,  by  an  involun- 
tary suggestion,  produce  an  extraordmary  illusion  ;'  and  this  fact 
he  illustrates  very  fully  by  anecdotes  of  names :  but  we  all  know 
how  much  fallacy  lies  lurking  in  class  names,  and  in  few  has  this 
fallacious  element  been  so  cunningly  hidden  as  in  this  same  word 
Aristocracy.  Arutot  signifies,  in  Greek,  best,  bravestf  noblest;  and 
Aristocratia  means  the  rulership  of  the  best.  Our  word  Aristocracj 
is  used  as  a  generic  term,  in  a  sense  it  never  had  among  the  Greeks, 
to  mean  the  titled,  the  ennobled,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament.  But  it  is  always  used  as  if  it  conveyed  in  its 
signification  that  those  persons  were  by  some  mysterious  qualities 
separated  and  marked  on  from  all  others  as  havmg  a  perfect  right 
to  be  regarded  as  in  themselves  the  best  of  the  race  to  which  they 
belong — a  fallacy  in  a  name  which  produces  much  error. 

This  word  Aristocracy,  which  is  so  deceiving  in  itself,  is  equally 
deceptive  in  its  historical  reference.  Aristocracy  in  Greece  was 
a  government  by  the  best,  and  they  became  the  oest  through  the 
worth  of  the  deeds  they  did.  Aristocracy  in  Some,  Venice^ 
Holland,  &c.,  meant  skilful  and  prudent  men,  specially  trained 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  whose 
antecedents,  training,  and  official  life  enabled  them,  after  laborious 
preparation,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  office.  In  Prussia,  aristo- 
cracy im[)lies  a  skilfully  organized  number  of  highly  educated 
and  experienced  men,  chosen  on  account  of  their  woru  primarily 
out  of  the  many,  and  incorporated  with  the  official./%io.  In  France 
and  England,  aristocracy  implies  not  so  much  worth  as  wealth  and 
property — a  special  few  claiming  the  entire  land  and  honours  of  the 
country  as  specially  and  peculiarly  theirs,  and  only  permitting 
occasionally  a  stray  member  of  any  other  class  to  pass  upward  into 
their  favoured  number.  Our  aristocracy  avowedly  occupies  its 
place,  not  for  what  its  members  are  and  do,  but  for  what  they  haoe. 
They  display  as  a  class  no  superior  wisdom,  superior  morality « 
loftier  patriotism,  or  grander  capacities  of  administration.  They 
are  the  puppets  of  fortune,  not  at  all  inheritors  of  just  renown,  for 
renown  cannot  be  inherited.  Our  aristocracy  rests  its  claims  upon 
power  gained  by  conquest,  and  upon  reward)  bestowed  upon  the 
ancestry  of  the  present  members  of  that  class.  Without  any 
evidence  of  fitness  for  engaging  in  legislation,  each  has  his  heredi- 
tary ri^ht  to  vote,  and  in  his  vote  he  is  quite  independent  of  any 
regulating  responsibility.    This  is  highly  absurd  in  itself.    In  its 
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results  it  has  been  prodaetire  of  diBattrous  legislation.  History 
shows  ns  how  selfish  and  nntmstworthy,  either  by  the  sorereign 
<xr  by  the  people,  onr  aristocracy  have  been.  A  few  have  stood  true 
to  the  one  or  the  other,  but  the  many  have  betrayed  either,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  so  doing.  We 
know  of  no  indictment  against  the  aristocracy  snob  as  that  afforded 
by  Uie  histories  of  England  and  France.  Luckily  for  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  indictment  was  first  served  against  the  aristocracy  of 
France,  as  being  conspirators  against  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  selfish  monopolists  of  all  the  honours  and  all  the  property  of 
the  state,  without  being  willing  to  bear  and  take  their  due  share 
of  the  burdens  and  of  the  services  required  by  the  state ;  and  they 
saw  the  fearful  retribution  the  stubborn  selfishness  of  the  French 
noblesse  brought  on  them.  They  have  been  somewhat  warned  by 
the  lessons  of  history — but  not  much.  Unless  they  take  greater 
care,  the  xmanimous  verdict  of  the  people  of  this  nation  will  be 
that  an  aristocracy  is  cfwadvantageous  to  society. 

It  is  disadvantageous  to  society  that  any  class  of  men  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  permanently  independent  of 
public  opinion — especially  when  these  are  invested  with  a  power 
over  all  kgidation,  of  such  a  sort  that  they  have  every  temptation 
to  abuse  that  power,  and  no  efficient  check  on  their  yielding  to 
that  temptation.  The  only  manner  in  which  just  and  equitable 
lej^lation  is  possible  is  when  a  regalarly  recurringresponsibility  is 
laid  upon  those  who  make  the  laws  of  a  country.  jBut  an  aristocrat 
is  bom  a  legislator,  and  has  no  check  whatever  on  the  method  in 
which  he  exercises  this  power,  to  restrain  him  from  voting  for  his 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  order,  as  opposed  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country ;  nay,  without  even  a  proper  provision 
being  made  to  compel  him  to  prepare,  by  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence  and  legislation,  for  performing  his  duty  as  a  legis- 
lator with  some  likelihood  of  being  capable  of  forming  a  judgment. 
It  is  disadvantageous  to  society  tnat  there  should  exist  any  class 
with  riffhts  and  privileges  which  enable  them  to  set  at  defiance  every 
prineipTe  of  justice  and  honour ;  and  the  begirding  of  the  aristocracy 
with  laws  01  primogeniture,  laws  of  entail,  &c.,  enables  and  encou- 
rages them  to  do  this.  Indeed,  an  aristocracy,  soch  as  ours  is,  would 
be  impossible  without  such  laws.  Those  who  themselves  inherit 
wealdi,  power,  rank,  privilege,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  highly  in 
favour  of  bringing  the  laws  of  our  country  more  nearly  into  har- 
mony with  the  requirements  of  an  equitable  code ;  and  hence  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  always  remarkable  as  Obstructor-in-Chief 
of  Beform  and  Freedom. 

It  is  disadrantageoQS  to  society  that  any  great  class  should  be 
withdrawn  by  their  circumstances  and  associations  from  sympathy 
with  the  people,  ^m  taking  an  interest  in  their  progress,  and  from 
aiding  in  their  elevation.  It  is  still  more  disadvantageous  when  the 
interests  of  any  great  class  are  set  expressly  in  opposition  to  the 
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inUresU  of  tke  maay.  Now  our  aristoonej  is  botk  la  iie  weakh« 
pnTilegas,  and  heieaitary  raok,  it  has  Tested  interest  wluck  is  qxute 
opposed  to  that  of  the  people ;   and  in  its  presUffe,  and  all  the  T 

advantageB  it  derires  from  toe  possession  of  title,  obsanranoe,  and 
position,  it  is  cnt  off  from  the  posseisioa  <^  a  fellow-feeling  with 
their  fellow-ooontFjmen.  Their  fanuly  connections,  pride,  interests^ 
iui.9  also  mark  them  off  from  sympathy  with  their  feUow-sobjectsL 
An  aristocracy  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  disadrantageooa  to  a. 
conntry,  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  have  the  heart  of  ita* 
patriotumi  eaten  out  of  it  by  self-interest  and  family  pride. 

There  ought  to  be  in  every  country  free  coarse  K>r  erery  man  to 
derelope  into  all  that  he  can.    The  very  conditions  of  haman  life  . 

seem  to  demand  that  this  scope  for  energy,  earnestness,  intelligence^ 
and  worth  should  be  giren.  Compare  the  lists  of  royal  and  noble 
authors  with  those  of  the  struggling  masses,  and  you  will  see  that 
eyen  in  the  possession  of  those  talents,  which  consist  in  the  pro- 
duction and  expression  of  thought,  the  aristoeraoy  lag  behind.  In 
orators^  inyentors,  law-makers,  warriors,  snd  eyen  diploeiatistay  r* 

they  have  been  excelled  by  those  who  had  no  aristocratic  parentage.  ';;  * 

They  haye  been  surpassed  even  in  wealth-making  by  commoners..  ^^'- 

We  ought  to  haye  free  trade  in  position,  honours,  weslth,  and  rejia* 
tation,  as  well  as  iu  commerce,  industry,  and  genius.  It  is  unwise 
to  confiscate  so  much  of  the  honours,  eminence,  wealth,  and  legisla-  ^  ^- 

tiye  rights  to  a  class,  who  in  return  are  not  called  upon  to  add 
anythinj^  to  the  state.    It  takes  away  from  themselyes  the  induce*  }  -' 

meat  ofcompetitiye  enterprise,  and  from  the  state  the  adyantage  of  ^  ^i 

stimulated  en<Mrt.    We  hold  it  to  be  entirely  disadyanta^^eous  to  ^^' 

society  to  have  any  elass  in  it  exempt  from  the  responsibilitieB»  ^^^ 

duties,  competitions,  and  need  for  effort,  which  extend,  increase*  ^-''^ 

and  add  to  the  glory  of  a  state ;  and  hence  we  affirm  that  an  aristo- 
cracy  is  not  adyantageous  to  society.  Tbxbok. 


HISTORY. 


A ITABS  of  things  oonfasedly  heaped  together; 
A  lumber-room  of  dusty  documents, 
iFumished  with  all  approved  cotirt-precedents, 
And  old  traditional  maxims !    Historj ! 
Facts  dramatised,  say  rather — action — plot— 
Sentiment— eTeiything  the  writer's  own. 
As  it  best  fits  the  web-work  of  his  story, 
With  here  and  there  a  solitary  fact 
Of  consequence  by  these  great  chronielers» 
Painted  with  many  a  monl  apophthegm* 
And  wise  cAd  saws,  learned  at  the  puppet-shows* 

Go: 
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M  MB.  JOHir  BHIGHT  AS  A  POLITICIAN  WORTHY 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY  P 

AFTISMATITB  AETICLB. — I. 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  gninea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

**  A  king  can  mak'  a  belted  kiiight, 

A  marquis,  doke,  and  a'  that ; 
Bat  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa*  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 
Their  dignities,  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o*  sense,  and  pride  o*  worth. 
Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that." — Bitms. 

Ihrnnr*  the  UfetioMof  na  addve  snd  eminent  politician,  like  Mr. 
Mm  Briglit,  it  ia  difficult,,  indeed,  neeurately  to  estimate  hie  eharac'- 
Itr  and  Bierita;  for  while,  en  thecme  hand,  his  oppoaents  will  be 
fwayed  against  him  by  paaaionate  feelings  and  animosities,  ariaiag 
ont  of  the  clashing  of  conflicting  interests  and  opposing  yiews,  his 
friends  and  those  who  act  and  think  with  him  wilt,  on  the  other,  be 
fataased  by  partiality  towards  one  who  so  ably  and  eloquently  ex- 
pounds their  poMtieai)  prineiplea.  Passion  will  necessarily,  to  some 
extent,  elewl  and  pervert  the  jndgraent  of  either  party.  Bat  while 
•rfnntting  this  to  be  the  caae,  and  tnat  it  indeed — for  let  ns  be  honest 
^aaj  tikdi  eandres  aa  well  ss  oar  opponents  in  this  debate,  we 
jWfcitliefcsB  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it  clear  to  thoaa 
who  now  think  otherwise  that  Mr.  Bright  is,  aa  a  politician,  deserr- 
iMo#  the  confidence  of  this  eoiratry. 

He  haa  been  all  his  life  aa  ardent  lorer  of  justice  and  humanity, 
of  eiTil  and  religioos  liberty,  and  a  determined  and  fearless  hater 
■id  opipOBfr  of  tyrannT  in  all  its  forma ;  and  he  is,  we  beliere, 
vltariy  incapaUe  of  and  altogether  aboTe  the  acting  of  a  lie,  and 
lieiKO  his  erery  politieal  morement  has  been  founded  upon  a  deep 
ewmction  of  ita  necessitj.  We  farther  beliere  him  to  have  a  pok* 
tseal  inaig^  a  fcr-seemg  statesmanship,  seldom  if  ever  eqiuJled, 
md  norer  snrpafsed ;  and  in  this  betier  we  are  not  singular,  since 
muKf  Cfi  the  createstTpolitioiana  of  the  age  also  beliere  it ;  and  that 
ke  Ma  unririSled  powers  of  oratory  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  eyen 
bj  Ina  moat  raneonraa  oj^onents:  it  need  not  therefore  be 
iMisted  vpon  by  as. 

Here,  then,  we  hare  an  honest,  able,  and  true  man ;  and  what  the 
eonntry  can  deaire  more  than  honesty,  ability,  and  truthfulnesa  in 
wWeh  to  repoae  ita  confidenee,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceire. 

There  is,  of  oonrse,  a  section  of  the  community— his  politieal 
opponentn,  innde  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it— who  can 
see  ao  oao  good  thing  in  him,  bat  regard  him  aa  a  yery^  troublesoBie 
indeed— in  fact,  as  a  great  nmaanoe ;  and  this  becaoae  ha 
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will  not  "  let  what  is  well  (for  them)  alone,"  but  obstinstelj — I  fear 
they  say  impertinently,  and  even  worse — persists  in  desiring  that 
they  shall  share  the  responsibilities  of  government  with  others  of 
their  countrymen  who  are  as  much  entitled  to  a  share  as  themselves. 
These,  however,  are  not  the  leaders  of  the  party,  but  the  small  fry. 
The  leaders  recognize  his  worth,  his  honest  earnestness,  and  splendid 
abilities.  I  shall  shortly  refer  to  what  two  very  eminent  men 
among  them  have  said  of  him.  Mr.  Bright's  one  great  aim  is  "  the 
greatest  good  of  all,"  not  of  a  part  of  the  community.  He  is  stre- 
nuoasly  opposed  to  class  interests  or  class  legislation,  or  the  setting 
up  of  any  one  class  as  superior  to  all  others.  He  dislikes,  and  pro- 
perly so,  the  fostering  of  caste  prejudices,  as  he  believes  them  to  be 
inimical  to  the  happiness  and  true  interests  of  mankind.  Man  is 
man  all  the  world  over,  and  in  no  case  more  than  man ;  then  why 
these  artificial  distinctions  P  This  is  his  creed,  and  we  heartily  go 
along  with  him  in  the  belief  of  it.  His  passionate  advocacy  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  takes  its  rise  partly  from  this  sentiment,  and 
assuredly  the  barrier  of  exclusion,  the  cold  wall  of  formality,  the 
caste  prejudices,  will — ^before  many  years  have  passed  over  our 
heads— be  shattered  and  oast  to  the  winds : — 

'*  No  fort  19  fencible,  no  wall  is  strong. 
But  that  contlnu&l  battery  may  rive.*' 

The  sooner  it  is  riven  the  better ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  thoee 
who  now  arrogate  to  themselves  such  a  superiority  if  thev  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  aright,  and  gracefully  accept  tbiat  which  is  inevit- 
able. Mr.  Gladstone  significantly  intimated  as  much  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  opposers  of  the  Keform  Bill,  when  he  wished 
them  "  to  be  wise,  and  to  be  wise  in  time." 

The  question  has  reference  solely  to  Mr.  Bright's  political  life, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  trace  his  action  in  that  respect  as 
far  as  possible  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  effects ;  and  if  it  be 
proved  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large,  a  point, 
at  all  events,  will  have  been  established  in  our  favour.  Mr.  Bright 
actively  participated  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  iniquitous 
com  laws,  in  tne  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  education,  and  he  has  invariably  advocated  the  claims  of 
Ireland  and  India  to  justice — without  much  effect,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but,  alas  I  not  without  cause, — ^and  that  we  should  avoid 
wars,  retrench  our  expenditure,  and  refrain  from  intervention  in 
foreign  disputes.  He  further  wishes  to  free  trade  from  its  shackles, 
extend  commerce,  abolish,  to  a  great  extent,  indirect  taxation,  'and 
to  levy  the  revenues  of  the  country  upon  a  sound  and  equitable 
principle,  viz.,  that  the  people  shall  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  Government  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities— that  is,  their  income.  Much  has  been  done  in 
these  matters,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  effected.  Mr.  Bright 
was  one  of  the  great  apostles  of  free  trade,  and,  except  Mr.  Cobd&n« 
did  more  by  his  fervid  eloquence  to  advance  that  cause  than  any 
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one  dM ;  and  he  alio  lent  his  hest  efforts  to  tbe  effectinir  of  the 
tnttf  with  FrsDce,  a  messare  which  has  heen  of  incalculable  ad* 
Tantage  to  England*  and  which  enabled  us  to  tide  over  the  difficulty 
vimnf^  oat  of  the  American  war  by  the  stoppsge  of  our  cotton  sup* 
plies,  and  the  consequent  cessation  from  working  of  the  Lancashire 
mills.  There  was,  of  course,  much  distress  among  our  operatives, 
but  notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  material  decrease  in  the 
reTcnues  of  the  country ;  and  hence  we  argue  that  the  loss  so  sus- 
tained was  made  up  by  the  increased  trsde  with  France  in  conse- 
Qoence  of  the  treaty.  We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  we  think 
ue  attitude  of  the  working  classes  in  Lancashire  all  through  that 
tcate  period  of  distress  should  have  taught  the  House  of  Commons 
that  they  were  worthy  to  exercise  the  suffrage.  It  seems  almost 
idle  to  argue  that  this  political  action  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
country,  for  we  believe  it  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
N>,  and  shall  therefore  assume  that  the  fact  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  our  opponents  in  this  controversy. 

It  is  well  known  that  Earl  Bussell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others  of 
our  leading  statesmen,  recognize  Mr.  Bright's  commanding  abilities, 
true  earnestness,  and  worth,  and  are  well  awsre  that  in  nis  public 
eareer,  and  in  the  means  he  takes  of  enforcing  his  views,  he  is  sim- 
ply seeking  the  welfare  of  the  countrr  he  loves  so  much;  and 
althoagh  the  praise  is  not  unqualifiea,  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  we  here  give  what  Mr. 
Disraeli  said  of  him  :— 

**  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  depreciate  tbe  talents  or  the  character  of  the 
member  for  Birmingham.  I  admire  his  great  abilities.  I  often  listen  to 
his  doquence  with  delight.  But  I  regret  that  such  gpfla  as  he  possesses 
should  be  eierdsed — I  am  sure  conscientiously — in  favour  of  principles 
ivhieb,  if  socoesaful,  would,  I  believe,  prove  fatal  to  this  country." 

The  ground  is  thus  narrowed  between  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  one  of  opinion.  Mr.  Disraeli  believes  Mr.  Bright's 
principles  would  be  fatal  to  this  country  if  carried  out ;  we,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  they  would  and  will  be  its  salvation ;  but  what 
we  DOW  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is,  that  Mr.  Bright's  "  ability  " 
and  "  conscientiousness  "  are  here  recognized  by  the  chief  of  tJie 
Tory  party  himself,  who  is,  as  well  as  being  one  of  its  very  best 
men  in  intention,  certainly,  without  any  exception  or  qualification, 
its  most  able  member.  We  are  constrained  to  admit  that  we  admire 
Mr.  Disraeli  very  much. 

Again,  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  is  fast  becoming,  if  he  is  not  already 
•0,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
•aid  of  Mr.  Bright — and  here  also  the  praise  is  not  unqualified, — 

**He"  (Mr.  C.)  "did  not  beliere  in  everything  which  the  honourable 
member  for  Birmingham  had  said.  He  took  the  liberty  of  disliking  and 
differing  from  many  things  which  he  said,  and  of  disliking  still  more  the 
tone  in  whieh  they  were  expressed.  He  believed  the  honourable  member 
vss  unfair  to  the  ariatocracy ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  practical  people 
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dMling  with  a  pnotieal  nrnlter,  which  wpi  to  affeot  the  people  andbth^ 
feelingi  Af  the  people,  if  the  Gk>Teniiiieiit  had  gone  t tratght  te  the  hooom^ 
Mb  member  fop  Birniiiighani»  oa  one  o^  the  greaUtt  leaden  of  ike  peopU, 
and  one  of  the  wioet  able  membere  of  thai  houee,  to  oonault  him  on  a  matter 
which  had  reUvaacv  to  the  people,  he  tbould  have  thought  that  the 
Gharemment  had  omj  done  that  which  as  sensible  and  honest  men  thejr 
wewe  well  justified  in  doing.  In  dealing  with  a  commercial  question  the/ 
would  bare  done  quite  right  to  consult  a  good  merchant ;  in  desling  with 
an  agricultuiid  question  they  would  hfije  done  quite  right  to  consult  some 
men  of  large  estate ;  and  in  the  same  ii^y,  in  dealing  with  a  question  which 
was  to  affect  the  desires  and  suit  the  wsnts  of  the  people,  be  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  Gk>Temment  should  not  consult  a  man  againet  tchoee  «p- 
rightneee  and  honeehf  no  human  being  could  say  a  word,** 

But  tiie  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Bright*s  deltnqoencteB — that 
which  calli  down  upon  him  such  cataracts  of  vituperation — in  un- 
doubtedly hia  action  on  the  Reform  qaeetion.  Mr.  Bright  ia 
charged  with  entertaining  republican  principles,  and  a  wish  "to 
AmoricaniEe  our  institutions,*'  and  to  transfer  the  whole  of  political 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  present  holders  to  the  people — the 
*'  mob,"  as  they  are  forcibly,  if  not  elegantly,  designated  by  the 
mere  refined  specimens  of  Toryism ;  and  with  setting  class  against 
otass. 

Now  it  is  denied  that  such  are  his  principles,  wishes,  intentions, 
and  acts.  He  sees  that  much  good  flowed  trom  the  Beform  Bill  of 
1832,  and  believes — knows,  in  fact — that  more  would  result  from  a 
further  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  hence  his  desire  for  it. 
He  is  well  aware  that  the  present  holders  of  power  will  cling  to  it 
with  the  utmost  tenacity  until  they  are  absolutely  obliged  to  part 
with  it,  and  therefore  is  it  that  ne  passionately  appeals  to  the 
people  to  let  their  wishes  be  known,  and  to  force,  u  neoessaiy,  dieir 
rights  from  reluctant  hands. 

Is  agitation  unnecessary?  (I  use  this  question  not  to  raise  a 
debate  already  closed,  but  to  maintain  my  present  thesis.)  Why,  it 
is  the  law  of  life !  "  Mark  the  drops  of  rain  that  fall  fh)m  heaven. 
See  how  they  form  into  a  pool,  run  into  a  rivulet,  dash  down  the 
mountain  side,  leaning  from  stone  to  stone,  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
shine, rippling  in  the  breeze,  and  as  they  proceed  onwards,  leaving 
a  tract  of  feHiility  and  beauty  behind  them.  Then,  on  the  other 
hand,  behold  them  stagnate — a  green  film  overspreads  them,  and 
deny  the  light  of  heaven,  noxious  exhalations  arise  therefrom." 
The  running  stream,  exuberant  with  life  and  beauty,  is  Liberalism ; 
the  stagnant  pool  is  Toryism.  Look  at  the  stern  encounters  that 
took  place  prior  to  the  abolition  of  slaveir,  and  the  Beform  Bill 
of  l8o2,  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  then  ask  if  agitation  is 
necessary  if  yon  can ;  and  also  ask  yourself.  Was  that  agitation 
itselfRs,  or  was  it  productive  of  aught  P  and  if  of  aught,  was  it  of 
advantage  to  the  country  or  not?  We  think  it  will  be  found  that 
it  was,  and  that  the  people  can  speak  out  even  to  the  verge  of  revo* 
lution,  and  then,  at  that  eleventh  hour,  on  their  demands  being 
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0OMKed  witii — which  means  their  right0  beings  aeoedad  to — qnietlf 
09  aocmt  their  hnsineaa,  and  order  b  soon  restrnd ;  and  farther,  and 
taia  more  tSian  all,  that  what  has  been  9o  granted  to  them  has  in- 
variably  been  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  conntrf . 

Look  at  the  atate  of  things  prior  to  Oathcrfie  Bn»&cipatio% 
deaeribed  l^  ihe  Duke  of  Wellington^    Se  said, — 

**It  has  been  my  fortane  to  have  seen  mach  of  war — ^more  than  most 
facD.  I  was  eonstantlj  engaged  in  the  duties  of  my  profession  until  I  grew 
grey.  My  life  hoe  been  pairaed  in  familiarity  with  scenes  of  death  and 
human  suffering.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  chiefly  engsgvd  in  coantriea 
where  the  wbp  was  internal — where  a  dvil  war  was  maintained  by  oonffid^ 
ing  pasaions.  I  must  say  that,  at  any  saerifiee,  I  would  airoid  evevj 
sppraach  to  the  horraes  of  a  civil  war.  My  lords,  I  would  do  all  I  could— 
I  would  run  anj  risk— I  would  sacrifice  my  life,  to  prevent  such  a  cates» 
trophe!  Nothing  oould  be  so  disastrous  to  the  country,  nothing  so 
(iestmctive  of  ita  prosperity,  as  civil  war.  Nothing  could  take  place  that 
tended  so  corapletelj  to  demoralise  and  degrade  as  such  a  oonflict<,  in  which 
the  handof  the  neighbour  is  raised  against  neighbour,  that  of  the  father  against 
the  son,  and  the  son  against  the  father,  of  the  brother  sgainst  the  brother^ 
j{  the  servant  against  his  master — a  conflict  which  must  end  in  confusion 
and  destruction.  If  civil  war  be  so  bad  when  occasioned  by  resistanoe  to 
GKyvemmcnt — if  such  a  ooUiBiou  is  to  be  avoided  bj  all  means  possible,  how 
much  more  necessary  is  it  to  avoid  a  civil  war,  in  which,  in  order  to  put 
down  one  portion,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  arm  and  excite  the  other !  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  is  no  man  who  now  hears  me  who  would  not  shudder 
were  such  a  proposition  made  to  him ;  jet  siio&  mmtt  kmve  been  ihe  remU 
had  we  attempted  to  terminate  the  state  of  things  to  which  I  have  referrsd 
otherwise  than  by  a  measure  of  conciliation." 

Then,  again,  in  1832,  the  country  waa  in  just  aa  much  ferment 
on  the  Beform  question.    Mr.  Brignt  deacribea — 

**  What  took  place  in  1831-32  ?  Why,  some  of  you  were  fleeing  for 
four  lives  amidst  the  storm  which  you « had  not  foreseen,  but  which  was 
as  inevitable  as  any  storm  that  arises  in  the  heavens.  That  was  an  acoi- 
dent  brought  about  by  the  French  Revolution !  Well^  there  are  always 
sccidents.  A  great  portion  of  the  things  which  happen  in  our  lives,  so  mr 
ss  we  can  judge,  hare  the  appearance  of  accident,  but  with  that  accident 
there  was  material  for  a  conflagration  ;  'and  a  conflagration  arose.  And  I 
reeoDect  the  extremes  things  came  to.  I  remember  that  some  gentlemen 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  when  he  took  office  after  the  fall  of  Lord 
Grey's  Qovernmect,  and  i^emonstrated  with  him  (or  proposed  to  do  so,  for 
the  duke  was  not  a  man  who  liked  remonstrance  very  much),  and  thej  told 
him  what  was  going  on,  and  how  dissatisfied  the  people  were,  and  how 
pstikMis  would  be  the  course  of  the  Qovernment  in  opposing  reform.  What 
did  the  duke  say  ?  Standing  warming  himself  by  the  £e,  he  got  these 
gentlemen  out  of  the  room  very  quickly  :  *  1  don't  care*;  whatever  occurs  I 
sm  prepared  for.  You  have  got  your  heads  on  your  shoulders,  and  I  advise 
you  to  keep  them  there.'  Two  days  afterwaras  the  duke  was  obliged  to 
resign.  The  popular  feeling  in  the  metropolis  and  the  country  was  such 
that  this  great  soldier,  who  knew  nothing  of  fear,  and  was,  I  dare  say,  as 
hoaesUy  disposed  for  the  good  of  his  country  as  I  or  any  of  us  are — such 
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the  aUunxif  luoh  the  feeling  prevelent,  that  ha  wee  obliged  to  retign, 
and  Lord  Gray  was  permitted  to  oome  back,  and  the  Beform  Billwaa 
eventuallj  carried.  I  aak,  hon.  gentlemen,  wheUier  a  limilar  aeeidsni  might 
not  occur  again  ?  " 

And  in  order  to  avoid  the  neceasitj  of  fearing  anch  accidents  in 
fnture,  Mr.  Briffht  wishes  the  House  of  Commons  to  do  justice  to 
the  people  while  there  is  yet  time.  He  holds  the  tmly  states* 
manlike  view,  that  it  is  better  to  redress  gricTances  during  a  period 
of  quietude,  and  dispassionately,  than  to  endeavour  to  suppress  or 
stave  them  off;  and  this  certainly  most  commend  itself  to  the 
common  sense  of  every  impartial  person,  for  we  all  know  that  sup* 
pressed  forces — whether  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  or  in  the  human 
breast— will,  sooner  or  later,  make  themselves  felt,  and  that,  too,  in 
a  manner  not  generally  agreeable.    It  is  far  better,  then,  to  discuss 

Suestions  of  national  importance  with  openness  and  candour,  as  we 
ere  in  England  do — as  Mr.  Bright  does — than  to  allow  passion, 
resentment,  and  discontent  to  smoulder,  until,  as  in  Ireland,  they 
find  vent  in  Fenianism,  and  lead  to  bloodshed  and  rapine.  We 
consider,  therefore,  that  his  is  the  true  statesmanship — a  statesman- 
ship founded  upon  openness,  candour,  and  a  desire  to  do  complete 
ana  substantial  justice  to  all,  and  such  as  deserves  the  confidence  of 
every  enlightened,  unselfish  Englishman. 

He  is  no  revolutionist,  but  one  who  simply  seeks  to  complete- 
not  destroy — the  constitution.    Ho  says, — 

"  I  hold  that  there  are  three  things  necestary  to  give  completion  to  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  and  to  confer  upon  the  people  a  full  and  real 
representation.  The  first  of  these  is  such  an  extension  of  the  snfirage  as 
should  leave  us  in  this  position,  that  no  class  is  excluded.  I  don^t  say  such 
an  extension  as  shall  leave  us  in  the  position  that  no  man  shall  be  excluded, 
but  that  no  class  shall  be  excluded.  There  aro  many  persons  in  some  of 
what  we  call  sociably  the  higher  classes,  who  are,  from  one  cause  or  other, 
excluded  ;  but  classes  are  not  excluded  ;  whereas  that  greatest  class  of  all 
— the  five  millions  who  are  the  source  of  the  great  industry  of  this  country — 
are  perpetually  excluded  by  the  clauses  of  the  Keform  Act.  Such  an  exten- 
sion of  the  sufirage,  then,  as  shall  exclude  no  class,  is  absolutely  necessary. 
I  believe,  also,  that  the  shelter  of  the  ballot  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  efficient  and  honest  and  independent  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise ;  and  I  believe,  further,  that  there  will  be  required  such  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  seats  as  shall  give  a  more  equal  distribution  of  parlia- 
mentary power  to  the  various  bodies  of  electors  scattered  throughout  the 
tJnited  Kingdom.'* 

He  thus  wishes  to  widen  the  basis  of  the  constitutioir,  and  so  render 
it  the  more  secure,  founded  as  it  would  then  be  upon  the  united 
mass  of  the  nation ;  and  when  this  is  once  effectea,  and  it  surely 
will  be,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  true  legislation — a  legislation  for 
all,— and  pass  measures  for  the  benefit  of  society  that  are  greatly 
needed.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  matters  are  very  well  as  they  are. 
Look  at  the  crime,  pauperism,  and  ignorance  that  exist  in  this 
opulent  country,  and  ask  yourself  if  this  is  right.    It  cannot  be; 
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mad  I  much  doubt  their  oontinuance  if  the  people  were  properiy 
repreeeoted — some  more  effectual  means  of  educating  the  masses 
and  relieving  them  would  be  found  and  adopted. 

John  Bright  is  as  a  politician  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country ;  and  I  Tenture  to  predict  that,  when  he  has  passed  away 
from  us — and  long,  long  msy  it  be  ere  that  day  arrires. — the  language 
that  he  himself  used  with  reference  to  his  friend  Mr.  Cobden,  so 
full  of  truth  and  beauty,  will  be  equally  applicable  to  himself:— 

"  The  fips  whose  words  then  charmed  and  iuBtructed  yoa  are  now  eloted 
for  erer,  but  there  remains  to  us  one  thing — the  priceless  example  of  a 
great  and  noble  life  devoted  to  jostice,  and  whose  labours  hare  added  whole 
realms  to  the  ever^widening  empire  of  human  freedom.  In  the  midst  of  our 
anaTailing  regrets  let  us  thank  God  that  such  a  life  has  been  lired 
amongst  us.'* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Cobden  was  subjected  to  pre- 
cisely similar  obloquy  and  misrepresentation  as  those  Mr.  Bright 
is  experiencing,  but  his  worth  and  brilliant  serrices  to  his  country 
are  now  recognized  and  admitted  by  all,  even  by  his  bitterest  poli- 
tical opponents.     So  will  it  be  with  John  Bright. 

The  names  and  careers  of  Cobden  and  Bright  will  be  landmarks 
to  the  patriots  of  the  future,  and  will  lead  them  on,  let  us  hope, 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  same  undying  honour  and  imperishaole 
renown  which  now  attaches  to  those  gentlemen,  and  which  has 
resulted  to  them  from  the  untiring  and  unselfish  exercise  of  grand 
abilities  and  spotless  integrity  in  the  course  of  true  freedom,  honest 
progress,  and  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity. 

LuioM.  W.  H.  E. 


Scisxcs. — Sjstem  is  science.  Sdenoe  is  impossible  without  the  order  and 
without  the  method  of  system.  It  is  not  merelj  knowledge :  it  is  knowledge 
methocUxed.  It  may  be  true  that  over  the  vast  ocean  of  time  which  separates 
OS  from  Plato,  nothing  has  come  to  us  firom  that  mightj  mind  to  be  inoor« 
porated  in  modem  thought,  but  a  few  fragments  of  wreck  $  ^et  these  irag- 
mcnta  would  never  have  reached  us  if  they  had  not  at  one  tune  been  buut 
into  a  ship.  When  the  voyager  goes  across  the  Atlantic  he  may  be  wrecked ; 
he  may  get  on  shore  only  with  a  plank.  But  he  will  never  cross  the 
Atlantic  at  all  if  he  starts  on  a  plank,  or  a  few  planks  tied  together  ss  a 
raft.  *'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day,"  says  the  poet,  and  it  is  most 
trae,  bat  in  their  day  they  have  their  uses.  There  is  a  momentum  in  a 
system  which  does  not  belong  to  its  individual  timbers,  and  if  we  admire  the 
essay,  it  is  not  necessary  to  undenralue  more  elaborate  struoturea.— B.  S. 

BELLAS. 
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IS  THE  NEGEO  CAPABLE   OF  AS  MUCH  IMPEOVE- 
MENT  UJ^DEE  CULTUEE  AS  THE  WHITE  RACES  P 

ATFIBMATIVE  ABTICLB. — I. 

M  And  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth.'*^— Pau/  at  Athens,  Acts  xtlL  26. 

Thb  great  heresy  tainting  all  history  is  the  supposition  that  the 
almighty  Creator  has  graded  ont  the  intellect  of  man,  endowing 
one  race  with  capacities  little  lower  than  the  angels,  whilst  another 
must  find  its  true  development  in  physical  toil ;  and  the  helots  of 
Greece,  the  plebs  of  Home,  and  the  villeins  and  vassals  of  early  and 
feudal  Britain,  were  the  older  forms  of  that  absurd  theory  which, 
driven  by  the  light  of  facts  flrom  race  *to  race,  flees  the  white  man, 
axkd  declares  the  ^egro  to  be  tlie  truly  accursed  of  heaven.  Our 
forefathers  adjudged  the  rough  dress,  the  hard  fare,  and  the  neces- 
titj  for  daily  toil  of  their  social  inferiors  to  be  the  hard  and  im- 
penetrable shell  that  contained  no  intellectual  or  civilizing  possi- 
bilities ;  while  we,  but  little  wiser,  recognize  the  same  in  a  olack 
skin  and  a  thick  lip.  They  thought  that  the  people  to  whom 
Buoeess  in  war  was  given  were  the  favoured  of  the  gods ;  and  we, 
even  blinder  in  our  theorizing,  declare  that  they  of  white  skins  are 
the  only  true  pioneers  of  civilization.  Had  we  spoken  to  the  em- 
purpled Eoman  of  "  the  high,  capacious  powers  that  lay  folded  up  " 
in  his  white  slave,  he  would  have  laughed  us  to  scorn ;  and  gentle 
men  in  our  day,  equally  confident,  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
aegro  raee  ever  rising  above  a  wooden  spade,  a  mud  hut,  a  bar- 
barous jargon,  and  a  very  depraved  form  of  idc^atry.  Looking  to 
ike  present  low  condition  of  the  negro  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  let 
tu  remember  that  a  few  wild  baroarians  established  the  Eome 
fftmous  in  arms,  in  arts,  in  science,  and  literature ;  the  barbarians, 
u  Cffisar  calls  them,  of  early  Britain,  with  painted  bodies,  warred 
in  tribes  amongst  themselves,  led  a  nomadic  life,  and  in  ignorant 
darkness  enacted  the  sanguinary  religious  rites  of  the  Druids; 
these  beings,  dragged  into  light  and  civilization  at  the  chariot  wheels 
of  their  Eoman  conquerors,  were  the  founders  of  this  theciviliza- 
tioii  of  the  country  which  boasts  that  it  is  the  first  on  the  scroll  of 
ftme.  Thus  we  can  trace  the  early  history  of  every  oountrv  back 
to  a  like  insignificant  origin.  And  looking  to  what,  under  Ukvour- 
able  circumstances,  the  negro  has  accomplished,  to  the  hostages  he 
baa  given  to  the  future  in  the  names  of  Fred  Douglas,  Toussiant, 
L'Overtore,  Garnet,  and  many  others,  I  think,  without  being 
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ja^ed  mn  entliiimst  or  a  dreuDer,  I  may  lay  that  thcoro  is  in  s6on 
£ar  ike  de6pia«d  African  a  development  and  a  part  in  the  goeat 
eaute  of  progress  scarcely  second  to  that  of  the  Egyptian,  the 
Grecian,  the  fiomaa,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon.  At  present  Uus  opinion 
is  opposed  by  the  rassalage  o£  prejudice,  but  time  will,  I  ooofi- 
dentiy  predict,  show  that  negro  inferiority  is  but  the  newer  form4>f 
might  IS  right,  and  the  pretensions  of  the  stronger  to  rule  the 
weaker.  It  is  nsnal  to  compare  and  judge  of  races  in  two  ways»««> 
(1)  by  the  avemge  of  the  masses,  and  (2)  by  the  great  men  they 
produoe.    Let  ns,  then,  apiply  these  tests  to  the  negro. 

lat, — the  average  of  the  masses.  Are  they,  with  all  ^e 
heatheniam,  imperfections,  and  ignorance  attributed  to  them, 
behind  the  Caucasian  rsoe?  I  think  an  examination  of  facts  will 
iiiiow  not.  How  is  it,  men  ask,  that,  living  in  the  blaae  of  mne- 
teenih  century  civilisation,  these  negroes  of  Africa  are  still  in  suoh 
a  state  of  barbarism  F  Simply  because  their  impressions  of  nine- 
teenth century  ciFiliaation  nave  been  got  through  slave  dealers, 
unscrupalans  traders,  and  tyrannical  colonists,  whose  ignorant 
brutality  was  not  calculated  to  educe  the  civilizing  possibilities  of 
the  nrgro.  In  their  intercourse  with  the  negro  they  have  placed 
themaeivea  on  a  level  with  his  lowest  passions  and  desires,  thi^ 
have  fostered  for  their  own  benefit  his  most  condemnable  traits, 
instead  of  trying  to  elevate  him  to  the  Caucasian  level ;  and  thus 
they  have  made  the  negro  despise  and  hate  the  white  man,  and 
repelled  him  from  instead  of  drawing  him  towards  a  higher  form  of 
lite.  But  how  is  it  that  when  well  fed  and  well  clothed  the  negroes, 
held  (until  very  recently)  in  American  slavery,  accomplish  nothing 
gnat,  nor  develop  any  astonishing  mental  powers  P  Fat  and  con- 
tented they  may  be,  but  the  animal  alone  accomplishes  nothing 
great.  Not  the  robust  body,  but  the  well-cultured  mind,  is  the 
true  aottroe  of  intellectuality.  What  does  the  Cttucaaian  rise  to 
when  held  as  Ituisian  serf  or  Austrian  slave  P  Nay,  I  need  not  go 
for  comparison  from  the  abores  of  our  own  island.  Look  to  those 
festering  dena  of  social  pollution  which  in  London  alone  contain 
16,000  persons  bred  to  crime,  living  by  preying  upon  their  fellows ; 
into  whose  gloomy  precincts  men  of  intelligence  penetrate  but  once 
in  a  generation,  and  then  come  forth  with  auch  harrowing  pictures, 
that  kid-gloved  England  denounces  the  recital  as  too  horria.  Look 
to  thaae  dena ;  say  how  many  Bacons  and  Shakap«:^es  and  Glad- 
Btonea  we  get  thence ;  let  us  aecount  for  the  shortcomings  of  our 
own  race,  and  then  see  what  vantage-ground  we  have  from  which 
to  hnineh  forth  against  the  incapacity  of  the  ne^pro. 

We  are  told  that  the  negro  has  shown  no  genms  in  the  invention 
of  laaipukge,  tbtd,  their  dialects  are  of  the  rudest  kind.  No  nation 
has  ever  formed  a  language  entirely  its  own.  If  we  take  away 
from  the  English  its  levies  upon  the  Greek.  Latin,  and  Gallic,  we 
should  Bad  our  powers  of  volubility  considerably  oircumscribod. 
The  limited  power  of  language  is  not  eonfined  to  the  netgso. 
Ihere  aye  ponahes  in  England  where  the  apoken  diakct  does  not 
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include  above  300  words,  while  our  poet  Sbakapere  employs  some 
15,000.  This  is  the  negative  side  of  our  position,  and  now  for  the 
positive. 

Looking  to  those  caites  in  which  negroes  have  undertaken  the 
everyday  business  of  life,  the  vocations  which  till  recently  were 
sacred  to  the  whites,  what  hss  been  their  success  P  Only  a  few 
months  ago  I  saw  a  short  review  of  a  new  newspaper  started  in  the 
United  States,  edited  by,  contributed  to,  and  addressed  to  the  free 
coloared  people,  and  I  was  led  to  believe  that,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation, it  was  a  very  creditable  production.  Most  people  hare 
heard  negro  preachers,  and  I  have  never  known  them  placed  below 
the  average  of  white  preachers.  Now  that  they  are  allowed, 
negroes  are  going  to  the  bar  and  the  hospital,  and  taking  a  respect- 
able position  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions.  The  recent  war 
showed  them  to  be  not  devoid  of  courage,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  partioulsr  example  of  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  In 
commerce  they  have  displayed  thrift,  industry,  shrewdness,  and 
many  of  the  components  of  a  good  business  character.  Indeed, 
every  form  of  progress  has  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  the 
highest  civilization ;  and  when  I  hear  the  maudlin  talk  of  negro 
inferiority,  I  cannot  resist  the  sarcastic  ^uery  of  Frederick  Douglas, 
**  Wherein  does  the  white  man's  superiority  consist?  How  many- 
snakes  can  he  eat  F  "  For  the  negro's  powers  of  self-government  let 
the  republics  of  Liberia  and  Hayti  speak. 

I  have  dwelt  perhaps  too  lengthily  on  the  first  part  of  the 
subject,  and  shall  only  hastily  glance  at  the  second  test  by  which 
I  proposed  to  show  the  negro's  capacity  for  a  development  equal 
to  the  white  man, — ^namely,  the  great  men  the  race  has  produced. 
Great  men  are  bom  and  flourish  but  at  rare  intervals— perhaps  one 
in  a  century  is  the  maximum.  Few  nations  can  garnish  their 
history  with  more  than  half  a  dozen  great  names,  and  some  have 
even  passed  from  the  muster-roll  without  our  possessing  one  name 
of  their  leaders.  I  would  not  arrogate  that  the  negro  race,  in  this 
early  stage  of  its  development,  has  produced  many  men  whose  lives 
will  form  the  web  of  history,  woofed  with  deeds  that  shall  tell  on 
all  coming  times  ;  yet  one  such  man  it  certainly  has  produced — a 
name  with  which  I  shall  bring  up  the  rear  of  my  list. 

Whether  it  be  through  humility  of  our  own  claims,  or  waiting  for 
that  distance  which  'Mends  charms,"  we  make  little  pretensions 
(though  whether  without  any  arrogancy  we  might  not,  is  a  debat- 
able question)  for  our  orators  to  share  the  wreath  of  Demosthenes ; 
we  fall  back  upon  the  fame  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  and  Fox ;  and  saj 
our  Derby s  and  Brights  and  Gladstones  are  merely  good  speakers ; 
so  I  will  not  say  that  Fred  Douglas  is  a  modern  Cicero,  but  I  be- 
lieve he  will  merit  as  fair  at  the  hands  of  posterity  as  any  living 
English  or  American  writer.  In  literature  the  negro  race  has 
given  the  names  of  Depradive,  Ardouin,  and  Saint  £^my,  each  of 
whom  has  won  considerable  fame,  though,  owing  to  the  local 
subjects— chiefly  the  laws  and  history  of  Hayti — that  have  engaged 
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tlieir  attention,  they  have  not  oommanded  that  width  of  fame  of 
•one  liTiog  English  aathon.  The  first  of  this  trio,  however,  vindi- 
cated the  rigour  and  power  of  his  intellect  hy  carrjiog  away  a 
French  prise  for  an  essay  on  the  prejudice  against  colour,  in 
whieh  many  of  the  most  eminent  French  writers  competed.  Then 
we  have*  aa  a  minister,  a  gentleman  yery  well  known  to  fume — 
though  he  is  not  a  pnre  negro,  the  Bev.  Sella  Martin,  of  Bromley- 
hy-Bow^»  who  has  been  an  eloquent  advocate  of  the  cause  of  the 
negro. 

Other  names  might  be  added,  but  I  close  my  list  with  that  of 
L*Overtiire,  the  most  singular  man  with  whom  my  reading  of 
history  has  brought  me  in  contact, — a  man  who,  if  he  stood  sione 
of  blaoka  who  had  risen  above  the  mass,  would  redeem  his  race 
from  the  odium  and  slander  it  has  been  usual  to  throw  upon  it, 
sad  show  that  there  was  hid  under  the  black  skin  a  germ  of  intel- 
lectuality that  needed  but  culture  to  rival  the  white  man. 

The  moat  enrsory  glance  at  his  character  and  principal  acts  will 
§how  that  1  have  not  over-estimated  him.  Born  on  a  plantation  at 
St.  Domingo,  he  was  of  pure  negro  stock,  and  held  the  situation  of 
eoaohman.  Taught  by  an  old  negro  to  read,  he  himself  acquired 
soffioiant  knowledge  of  herbs  to  become  village  doctor.  The  turbu- 
lent ongoings  of  1793  stirred  the  fire  of  liberty  within  his  breast. 
He  waa  then  fifty  years  of  age ;  he  had  never  seen  a  soldier ;  knew, 
by  eultore,  nothmg  of  the  art  of  war,  yet  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  negro  army,  and  hurled  it  against  the  chivalry  of  Spain, 
the  trained  legions  of  France,  and  the  invincible  soldiers  of  England, 
ge&eralled  aa  they  were  by  some  of  the  best  generals  of  the  time,  and 
conquered.  Perhaps  in  his  military  cspacity,  in  his  late  acquaint- 
anee  with  arms,  he  may  be  best  compared  to  Cromwell  or  Garibaldi. 
Bat  their  fame  is  entirely  military ;  ^^j;reater  than  either,  he  was  a 
itatesman.  He  not  only  freed  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  from 
vervitude,  but  he  went  to  the  helm  of  state,  and  showed  as  muoh 
tact,  skill,  and  breadth  of  vision  as  a  legislator  as  he  had  shown 
courage  aa  a  warrior.  It  was  in  1800,  and  men  were  only  dreaming 
of  free  trade,  and  not  till  forty-six  years  after  did  England  incorpo- 
rate free  trade  with  her  commerce,  and  yet  this  negro  looked  beyond 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  time,  and  ordered  the  committee 
sppointed  to  draft  the  constitution  to  head  the  chspter  of  conmierce 
with  the  announcement,  that  "  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo  are  open 
to  the  world."  The  time  was  one  when  England  was  (and  indeed 
is  jet)  disgraced  with  religious  bigotry ^and  intolerance,  and  yet  this 
degraded  Catholic  negro  said,  "  Make  the  first  line  of  our  constitu- 
tion that  we  know  no  difierence  between  religi6u8  beliefs."  If  we 
cut  our  eyes  through  the  list  of  statesmen  of  the  last  century, 
cultured  with  all  the  learning  of  universities,  leaning  on  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries,  I  know  of  none  that  can  compare  with  this 
man  in  all  the  truest  and  hiffhest  traits  of  an  intelligent  and  far- 
•ighted  statesman.  Under  his  rule  peace  was  in  the  island,  vessels 
fram  every  nation  crowded  its  ports,  and  all  was  prosperity.    There 
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it  but  omt  oliaixe  against  him.  It  i«  that  he^^ahave  a  maaii  aoliott, 
true,  bonourable,  and  just,  faithful  to  fieHbrm  irhat  he  ptoByaad, 
tniated  the  word  of  a  white  man,  who  awore  n|M>n  tiie  eroaa  thtft  Ida 
rights  and  the  liberties  of  St.  Domingo  should  be  reapacted.  He 
tmsted  himt  went  into  the  French  osJBp.  where  he  was  anrrosnded 
by  A  number  of  soldiers,  and  hurried  off  to  Franoe,  te  be  tBaaiee- 
rated  and  to  die  in  a  French  prison.*  Were  it  not  far  iiia  oafeav, 
the  deeds  and  fame  of  L'Orertnre  would  have  paled  that  of  one- 
half  the  great  men  of  the  last  century,  and  his  name  stood  oat 
prominently  in  history.  'But  he  was  a  negro.  Though  L'Overtnre 
was  taken,  he  had  left  behind  him  trained  negro  generals  and  negro 
soldiers,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  60,0UO  of  the  finest  aoldiers  •£ 
France  left  their  bones  to  testify  to  the  courage  and  warlike  akiU 
of  the  negro.  Beaten  on  the  battle-field,  chaaiBd  from  their  forta. 
Frenchmen  returned  to  their  country  with  the  hardly  bought  een- 
▼iction  that  the  negro  was  not  the  despicable  being  they  had  sup- 
posed him.  So  we,  I  hope,  in  nobler  rivalries  of  peace,  sball  learn 
this  trath. 

That  under  favourable  circomstanoes  the  negro  haa  made  * 
display  of  abilities  and  powers  as  great  as  those  of  the  white  maai, 
is  an  argument  for  his  development  that  can  be  gainaayed  by  uo 
amount  of  theorizing.  We  find  that  all  races  are  improved  by 
intermarriages ;  that  the  mixed  and  not  the  pure  stock  of  every  saoe 
are  its  pioneers  of  progress.  This  the  negro  has  not  enjoyed  to  mmy 
great  degree,  except  in  the  illicit  offspring  of  tbe  slaveowner's  loat ; 
but  we  find  even  in  the  mulatto  type  that  the  negro  would  be 
improved  by  this  course  of  intermarriage.  I  know  I  shall  be  mat 
by  anthropological  controversialists  with  heaps  of  testiniony  fieon 
Mker  and  others.  I  shall  be  told  of  the  low  state  ef  the  negro  in 
Africa,  of  his  savagery,  his  cannibalism,  his  laciness,  lus  aaiipsrtlr^ 
to  trade  intercourse ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  eatpaaitiea 
of  a  race  are  to  be  judged  from  the  highest  altitudes  to  which  sonfto 
of  its  members  have  risen,  and  not  from  the  lowest  depths  to  which 
others  have  sunk.  We  judge  of  the  oapaeitieaof  fingiishmen  froaa 
the  roll  of  distinguished  warriors,  statesmen,  authors,  paintaf«»aBd 
poets,  and  not  from  the  types  we  meet  with  in  the  slums  of  Lonedon, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Manoheeter.  Na«  Bbk. 

VEQATrrE  ABTICLS. — I. 

BACB-difference  is  a  curious  problem.  Ts  race  synonymoas  with 
species  P  If  so,  why  not  employ  that  term  P  Is  it  mer^  a  variety 
of  a  species  P  Then  why  not  incorporate  each  in  its  place  and  order 
in  the  species  P  Something  must  underlie  this  singular  indisposi- 
tion to  use  a  definite  name.  If  it  indicates  the  subjective  opinion 
of  the  investigator  into  the  history  of  humanity,  is  it  without  any 

*  I  wonld  Koommend  sU  who  wish  to  knew  mono  of  this  grsat,  noble, 
and  puT«-hasrted  ne^ro  to  rsad  tbe  eloquent  lecture  on  him  hf  Wendell 
Phillips. 
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oV|0etrro  reality?  If  there  is  any  objective  reality  ewreipendiag 
to  tke  idea  involTed  in  the  word  race,  why  is  it  heJd  to  be  ■Hfrely 
aMibjeetnre  term?  Do  men  fear  to  know  or  to  speak  the  truth f 
Or  do  ifaer  employ  the  word  race  as  an  ambij^uous  i;o-betwe6Q»  and 
a  term  admittio^  of  eqaivocation  F  If  race-diflerencc  ia  a  faot. 
why  ahoold  we  try  to  conceal  it  from  ouraelvea  or  others  F  Will 
the  ntppressio  veri  make  thst  which  men  call  truth  more  stable  F 
Certainly  not.  Let  na  then  acknowledge  race -difference  and  sccoont 
Csr  it  as  beat  we  may.  But  hath  not  God  made  of  one  blood  all 
Mtiona  of  men  to  dwell  upon  tlte  face  of  the  whole  earth  F  What 
sf  thai  F  ia  aasaeneas  of  blood  samene^ft  of  race  P  or  does  it  only 
iadieate  the  aamenees  of  species  F  That  there  is  a  race  of  ne^i^roes  all 
beta  eonear  in  affirming,  all  experience  shows,  science  demooatrates, 
aad  Seripture  implies.  JEtven  the  question  we  are  eogaged  to 
ditevsa  seta  two  races  in  contrast,  end  asks  with  rej^ard  to  them, 
"Is  the  negro  capable  of  as  much  improvement  under  culture  aa 
the  white  races  t  * 

Let  me  at  once  state  that,  despite  the  great  hold  ss  an  argument 
it  ttif^ht  i^ve,  and  notwiihstanaing  the  almost  uniform  belief  of 
Christendom,  I  intend  to  make  no  use  of  the  twenty-fifth  rereie  of 
the  ninth  cshapter  of  Genesis.  It  has  been  too  long  and  too  often 
Quoted  to  prove  that  the  negro  race  is  an  accursed  one,  weighed 
oown  even  to  the  present  time  beneath  the  burden  of  an  ancestral 
malediction.  It  will  be  judged  from  this  concession  that  the  writer  ia 
not  about  to  argue  for  Tictory ;  or  one  likely,  "  though  vanquished," 
to  "  aif^e  atilL'  We  ]»rote8t  against  the  attempt  to  wrest  bcripturo 
for  the  attainment  of  controver«iial  ends,  and  scout  altogether  the 
idea  that  the  negro  is  under  a  foreordained  curse  for  a  sin  com* 
mitted  by  Ham,  and  punished  through  his  youngest  eon  and  the 
desesndanta  of  that  son.  In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  negroes 
Bie  the  repreeeatativee  of  tlie  Canaanttes  at  all.  Of  all  the  sons  of 
Ham,  Canaan  had  and  has  had  fewest  descendants  in  Africa,  in  the 
■cffro  area.  We  do  not  require  to  take  our  weapons  from  the 
ttmoury  of  anperatition  and  mistaken  Bible-reading.  We  shall 
appeal  to  facts  in  aeience,  history,  and  morals,  as  being  quite  suffi- 
<neot  to  prove  our  thesis  that  the  negro  race  is  not  capable  even 
voder  dutare  of  similar  elevation  to  that  of  the  white  races. 

Bat  we  must  define: — Negro  is  not  a  national  but  a  race  desig- 
nation; it  indicates  a  type  of  man-^an  assemblage  of  certam 
psculiaritiea  which  characterize  the  inhsbitants  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Niger  portions  of  Soudan,  and  some 
tiittrietB  abont  Sennaar,  Kordofan,  and  Darfoor,  and  their  descend- 
nts  in  Ajnerica  and  the  West  Indies.  Negro  ia  not  synonymous 
with  African.  The  African  area  of  that  race  is  small.  I'he  negroee 
•re  men  of  black,  soft,  unctuous  i^in,  thick  lips,  woolly  nair, 
TCtRating  forehead,  depressed  noae,  and  projecting  lower  jaw. 
IW  hauro  outward-bent  legs  and  high  calves,  flat  feet  and  broad 
ksBoi.  Theee  prihysical  charaeteristica  are  not  less  marked  than 
^^n  low  intelMCtual  capaeitiea»  their  degraded  moral  feelings, 
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their  repulsive  instincts,  and  tlieir  superstitious  customs.    In  iotel* 
lect  they  are  excelled  by  many  barbarous  races,  0.  ^.,  Australians, 
Bushmen,  Esquimaux,  East  Indians,  &c.,  and  even  in  those  districts 
where  they  display  some  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  life,  their 
civilization  can  oe  traced  to  the  efforts  of  peoples  who  have  faiths. 
They  are  stolidly  sensual,  indolent,  and  when  over-excited,  fiercely 
savage  and  inhuman,  destitute  in  a  great  measure  of  natural  affec- 
tion,  and  selfish.    In  morals  they   are  lawlessly  dishonest  and 
impure,  cruel  and  polygamical.     The  customs  of  Dahomey  and 
Ashantee  show  how  insatiably  bestial  their  passions  are  ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  often  shed  blood  for  the  mere  sport  its  flow 
furnishes  to  the  delighted  spectators.    They  are  fetich  worshippers, 
and  the  fetiches  they  make — e.  ff.,  serpents,  elephants'  teeth,  tigers' 
claws,  &c. — give  indications  of  their  horribly  depraved  moral  state. 
Wood  and  stone  supply  them  with  suitable  deities,  and  they  are 
the  victims  of  a  religion — so  to  call  it — of  fear.    Then,  in  language, 
they  have  no  great  or  common  speech.    Among  the  negro  tribes 
each  has  its  own  patois — a  collection  of  unsyntaxed  words,  with  no 
well-defined  order  of  parts  of  speech.    They  have  vocabularies 
rather  than  languages.    From  all  these  facts  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  negro  constitutes  a  race  in  which  the  possible 
degeneration    of   humanity    has   gone  to  so  horrible  an  extent 
that  it  has  passed  beyond  the   point  at  which  regeneration   is 
likely.     By  lengthy  physical  degeneracy  they  have  fallen  below 
the  average  type  of  man — even   their  passions   having  faded  to 
keep  them  active  and  mentally  effective,  as  they  have  done  in  some 
savage  races.    Still  more  by  mental  inactivity  they  have  sunk  into 
such  a  besotted  imbecility  that  there  has  been  superinduced  upon 
their  nature  an  absolute  incapacity  to  join  thougnts  together,  or 
even  to  express  in  their  true  sequence  the  rude  sensations  whidi 
impress  their  frames.    They  have,  it  seems  to  us,  oome  to  that 
terrible  low  ebb  of  life,  that  they  await  the  slow  extermination  of 
race  which  nature  has  prepared  for  all  those  tribes  who  fall  below 
the  conditions  of  productive  thought  and  reproductive  industry. 

Human  life  has  oeen  placed  under  definite  laws  :  so  long  as  these 
laws  are  obeyed  progress  is  possible ;  so  soon  as  they  are  disobeyed 
degeneracy  commences.  Within  certain  limits  it  retains  the  power 
of  recovery,  but  beyond  a  certain  point  the  degeneracy  is  bo  inevi- 
tably determined  that  recuperation  is  impossible,  and  the  race 
exhausts  itself— sentence  of  extinction  is  passed  upon  it,  and  the 
^at  is  executed  by  the  slow  but  sure  operations  of  nature. 

Man's  life  is  a  moral  one.  It  is  expresslv  that  he  may  manifest 
a  moral  being  that  he  is  here.  Physical  degeneracy  may  become 
such  that  the  moral  powers  of  man  may  be  impaired  and  incapaci- 
tated, and  that  passed  on  till  death  closes  the  probationary  state  of 
the  individual,  and  thus  nature  avenges  itself  upon  the  man  who 
neglects  the  laws  of  his  physical  well-being,  and  so  unfits  himself 
for  the  thorough  working  out  of  the  moral  purpose  of  his  bein^.- 
In  this  serious  withdrawal  of  living-power  from  him  who  abowi  hu 
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mideeerviDgnflM  of  Uie  gift  the  warniDg  of  nature  it  imparted  to  the 
nee  that  it  maj  recall  itaelf  from  phyRioal  impradence  and  attend 
to  the  definite  and  diaooverable  laws  of  sound  and  healthy  existence. 
But  moral  degeneracy  nature  cannot  abide.  It  resents  that  above 
alL  That  readier  than  anything  else  enervates  the  nrinciple  of 
tntmal  life,  and  inotpairs  the  soundness  of  the  health  of  the  entire 
noe.  The  disorders  which  have  their  original  seat  in  the  mind 
tnnsfer  their  effecta  to  the  animal  system  and  destroy  its  vigour, 
not  in  the  individual  only,  but  in  the  offitpring.  A  distempered 
insgination  and  irr^ular  passions  prey  upon  the  frame,  waste  its 
powers,  and  hasten  its  decay.  Vindictivrnesn,  envy,  and  unsocial 
feelings  are  hostile  to  the  health  and  energy  of  those  who  indulge 
in  them,  while  all  the  opposite  feelincA  recruit  the  strength  and 
tttone  the  condition  of  the  animal  frame.  Use  is  the  ground  of 
tbe  best  state  of  all  the  humsn  powers.  When  they  are  not  em- 
ployed properly  men  fall  into  torpor  of  intellect— such  as  implies 
the  absence  or  annihilation  of  every  manly  virtue  and  human  grace, 
;i  Ftate  of  intellectual  and  moral  debasement  which  undoes  all  the 
principles  of  morals,  and  hence  involves  the  inevitable  destruction 
of  the  race  on  which  such  a  fate  falls.  Then  men  fall  into  a  con- 
dition in  which  all  social  ties  are  relaxed,  all  the  institutions  of 
society  are  unhinged,  antipathies  are  cherished,  and  friendships  are 
impossible.  This  state,  as  it  implies  the  loss  of  moral  life  in  man, 
exposes  him  to  deserved  extinction. 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  state  of  the  negro,  we  cannot 
bat  see  that  the  long  trial  of  the  race  has  proved  its  incapacity  to 
attain  by  culture  an  eminence  similar  to  tnat  of  the  white  races. 
The  negro  race  is  an  old  one.  As  a  permanent  and  marked  division 
of  the  human  family  it  was  known  and  named  before  Athens  was 
bnilt,  Carthage  founded,  or  Bome  ploughed  off  with  walled  dis- 
tinctnesA  from  the  surrounding  districts.    JNow  the  white  races  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world  were  not  those  among  whom  civilisation 
flourished.     But  these  have  risen  into  power  and  dignity,  while  the 
negro  race  has  not  remained  stationary  even,  but  retrograded.    It 
his  retrograded  in  historic  times,   and  indeed   has   been   more 
remarkable  for  retrogression — persistent  resistance  to  civilization, 
in  fact — than  for  anything  else.    Compare  the  history  of  the  negro 
with  that  of  the  Celt,  the  Sclave,  tne  German,  the  Greeks,  the 
Somans,  and  eren  the  Carthaginians,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  after 
fafficient  trial  they  have  proved  their  eminent  unfitness  to  ini- 
tiate a  culture,  or  to  improve  by  an  adopted  one.    Almost  alone  of 
all  the  races  in  the  world,  the  negro  race  is  without  a  history,  a 
literature,  a  polity,  language,  or  heroes.     It  is  a  rsce  of  which 
nothing  noble,  glorious,  or  refreshing  is  knoivn.    Arts,  sciences, 
commerce,  industries,  they  have  not  inaugurated,  they  have  im- 
proved none. 

I  aecount  for  all  this  by  the  one  fact  that  they  have  no  faith 
which  raises  them  above  the  rank  of  mere  animala,  inspires  them 
with  high  thoughts*,  excites  them  to  heroic  deeds.    There  is  in 
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tiiem,  therefbre,  no  strong  nobilitj  of  aonl,  no  stern  wsMtanee  to 
passion  or  self-indulgence,  no  ^rand  visions  of  life,  no  rii^ovr* 
inspiring  hope.  They  want  this  knitting,  cohesive  characteristic, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  nationality,  religion,  morals,  policy,  oom- 
meree,  industry,  and  life.  They  have  nothing  in  them  m  which  the 
elements  of  greatness  will  inhere,  they  have  nothing  which  can 
caase  them  to  cohere.  They  are  incapable  of  that  union  whidi  is 
strength,  or  of  any  higher  intellectual  effort  then  cunning.  Body 
and  mind  sre  alike  degraded,  and  to  this  degradation  the  entire 
race  consents.  Degradation  roosts  in  their  souui,  it  does  not  sit  like 
an  incnbns  on  them  as  it  does  npon  the  members  of  the  white  races. 
The  latter  resist,  the  former  acquiesce.  This  age-enduring  acqui- 
escence incapacitates  them  from  being  capable  of  equal  improve- 
ment, even  under  culture,  as  the  white  races  have  attained.  They 
want  the  vitality  out  of  which  effective  progress  issues.  Hence  we 
affirm  that  the  negro  race  is  incapable  of  as  much  ixnprovement 
under  culture  as  the  white  race.  F.  T.  M. 


Evils  of  the  Seceut  Euhopeak  Wab. — ^Tha  sophists  who  pretend  they  art 
going  to  confer  npon  us  oniTenwl  and  perpetual  peace  are  in  ecstasies  at  thepreecnt 
war,  and  do  not  appear  to  see  it  is  preguant  with  other  wars,  either  in  couBeqaanoa 
of  the  political  state  in  which  it  will  leave  Europe,  or  merely  bj  the  moral  effect  it 
will  produce — the  seduction  of  example.  Go  the  one  hand,  whaterer  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  France  will  not  give  up  her  rank  in  the  world  without  fixhtiag 
finr  it,  and  will  only  bow  before  the  new  leader  after  a  supreme  effort.  Os  the 
ether  hand,  what  can  be  more  likely  to  nviye  the  tute  for  war,  and  iodooe 
oationa  to  try  their  luck  in  that  way,  than  the  prodigious  re&ults  of  the  late 
campaign?  A  few  days,  and  a  lucky  coup  changes  the  condition  of  Europe.  A 
great  empire  is  overthrown,  and  seems  about  to  disappear,  whilst  the  latest  of 
Continental  powers  becomes  the  first  of  all,  and  is  already  threatening  the  equi- 
librium of  the  Continent.  Behold  the  sudden  achievement  of  lead  and  gunpowdar, 
of  arms  and  dieciplinel  And  the  sham  moralists  who  have  done  their  best  to 
bring  about  these  scenes,  and  who  appfaud,  are  careful  to  tell  the  world,  **  Htod, 
it  Is  for  the  very  last  time,  and  this  war  leads  us  to  perpetual  peace."  It  is  just 
as  if  the  public,  daszled  by  the  winning  of  the  500,000  francs  prise  at  the 
Mexican  lottery,  were  to  be  told,  "Mind,  don*t  take  tickets;  eschew  gamUiag; 
money  won  in  that  way  can  do  no  good."  Who  can  withstand  the  temptatioa  of 
war  in  reflecting  on  the  magnitude  of  the  booty  won  by  the  sword  in  a  single  day? 
War  produces  war,  as  piracy  produces  pirates,  and  gaming-housea  gamblers.  A 
pirate,  it  is  true,  is  hanged  now  and  then,  a  conqueror  sometimes  comes  to  grief, 
And  a  disappointed  gambler  blows  his  brains  out,  and  these  afford  so  many  texts 
is  honour  of  moderation  and  justice.  Bat  after  a  while  things  resume  their 
natural  course,  and  example  again  breeds  temptation.  When  have  plausibla 
pretexts  and  honourable  names  been  wanting  to  warrant  our  seising  on  our  neigh- 
bour's property,  and  cutting  his  throat  in  the  event  of  his  reststiog? — M.  Pbb- 
vosT  Pabadol. 


A   WOBD   TO   YOUNG   MEN. 
A*  J^tm  Y4m*9  AtUrtu  io  «  Mmtmal  Impnntmmni  Somif^ 


Txs  patli  of  dufcy  is  the  way  to  glory.  Life's  pathway  ia  full  of 
hnman  duty.  Human  duty,  when  honestly  done,  seldom  fails  in 
the  lonff  run  to  win  true  glory  for  the  worker  of  it.  It  is  good  for 
the  aouT  in  its  life-pilgrimage  to  feel  this  and  consent  to  its  truth. 
It  nerves  the  hewi  to  effort  and  progress;  it  steels  it  against 
depression  and  despair ;  it  quickens  within  the  spirit  hopefulness  and 
endeayoor.  Life  needs  some  such  soul-stirring  and  heart-strength- 
ening. It  ia  not  always  passed  in  sunshine  and  suffused  with  joy. 
It  is  often  clouded  by  sorrow  and  exposed  to  influences  which 
dejeet  Uie  spirits.  The  heart  not  unfre^uently  becomes  enfeebled 
and  bowed  down,  because  of  the  checks  it  meets  and  the  opposition 
to  whieh  it  ia  exposed.    This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  times : 

^  we  live — 

**  In  an  .a|{e,  when  ererj  hour 
Moat  sweat  her  sixty  minotes  to  the  death ; " 

vltSQ  the  Hurrying  activity  of  muscle  and  brain  and  aim  and 
libour  are  unremitting,  or,  if  remitted,  only  on  penalty  of  being 
oot-stridden  if  not  down-trodden ;  when  occasion  is  always  sharp 
ad  demands  sharpness.  It  is  often  a  comfort,  in  such  ciroum- 
itmrrs,  to  hare  some  invigorating,  reassuring,  and  re-exciting 
(kwgbt  ready  to  enter  into  our  mind,  and,  with  its  whole  force  of 
isseeiationa  concentrated,  able  to  give  new  pith  and  impulse  to  the 
tpoit.  Is  there  such  a  word.  curt,  strong,  expressive,  brimful  of 
aMOciation  and  eaaily  recallable  to  thought,  which  we  can  take  to 
Qor  knurta  aa  one  surcharged  with  this  requisite  morid  force  to 
n^  our  days  effortful  as  we  pass  onward  through  life  P  Yes,  here 
}QO  hare  it  in  that  vocable,  Onward  I 

Laat  New  Year's  day,  if  you  remember,  I  chose  for  earnest  com- 
iMBt  one  word  "  Forward ! "  and  from  that  striking  and  ener- 
getie  vocable  we  learned,  I  believe,  something  of  the  might  of 
"»^^ning  which  gets  stored  up  in  certain  single  terms.  You  will 
not  think  me  pedantic  if  I  seek  to  press  onward  a  step  farther 
in  my  present  address,  and  take  for  my  subject  now  a  similar  ?et 
diasimuar  term,  and  attempt  to  bring  into  distinct  vision  beFore 
yon  minds  some  of  the  implications  which  lie  involved  in  the  word 
I  ksve  already  used  ao  frequently  sinoe  I  rose  to  address  yon — the 
wstd  *' Onward ! " 

k  inenA  haa  kindly  cautioned  me  againat  OTer-atraining  mj  text ; 
"'trying   to   make   too  much  of  it"  waa  hia  phraae.    I  hare 
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neither  the  wish  nor  the  desi^  of  doinf(  bo  in  my  heart.  I 
am  anxious  to  use  the  word  like  a  hagle-call  to  an  army,  as  eon* 
taining  in  itself  a  large  sum  of  meaning  and  of  oonseqaence. 
I  dare  not  say  I  do  not  dread  failure,  but  I  know  that  **  he  only  is 
exempt  from  failures  who  makes  no  efforts,"  which  has  its  conirerae, 
too,  for  he  who  makes  no  efforts  can  never  achieve  any  success.  I 
should  be  untrue  to  the  living  spirit  of  the  motto  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  your  acceptance  this  year,  did  I  hesitate  and  vacillate 
in  regard  to  the  ultimate  result  of  my  endeavour ;  and  I  am  con- 
strained therefore,  with  all  humble  boldness,  to  continue  my  in- 
tended address,  and  to  go,  as  I  shall  advise  you  to  do,  "  onward." 

"  Bough  may  be  the  mountain  road 

Leading  to  the  heights  of  mind ; 
Climb  and  reach  truth's  bright  abode : 

Dull  the  souls  that  grope  behind. 
Science,  learning,  yield  their  prize ; 

Faint  not  in  the  noble  ohase, — 
He  who  aims  not  to  be  wise 

Sinks  unworthy  of  his  race ; 
He  who  fights  shall  vanquish  ill : 
Progress  be  our  watchword  still." 

"  Onward  through  life ! "  as  the  years  pass  steadily,  pauselesaly, 
haltlessly,  persistently,  undeterred  by  the  shows  of  thmgs  or  the 
fear  of  progress,  and  ever  trusting  that  if  the  right  be  done  to-day, 
the  right  shall  issue  from  it  to-morrow  also.  Onward  thus  through 
life,  we  say,  if  it  be  wished  that  life  should  be  able  to  endure 
review  and  judgment.  Life  was  not  given  for  delay  and  dalliance, 
for  pleasure-seeking  and  listless  enjoyments;  it  is  ours  to  be  dili- 
gent, eQbrtful,  vigilant,  and  well-doing  in  it.  It  has  its  shadows  and 
its  cro98-lights,  its  intersecting  paths  and  its  roadless  mazes  indeed, 
but  it  has  no  provision  in  it  for  hesitancy— if  oar  march  is  to  be 
that  of  true  life.  Onward  in  the  light  if  we  have  it,  and  if  not,  then 
in  the  darkness,  but  always  right  onward,  with  faces  set  in  the  way 
of  our  life's  aim.  Ever  as  the  years — life's  mile-stones — come  in 
sight  recurrently,  let  them  find  us  advanced  upon  our  journey  with 
due  speed  and  with  true  efficiency :  nearer  our  intended  mark  and 
goal,  and  fitter  too  for  the  audit  day,  when  the  pilgrimage  shall 
cease  here,  to  be  carried  onward  into  the  hereafter.  *'  Look  not 
mournfully  into  the.  past.  It  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely 
improve  the  present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy 
future,  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart,"  always  remembering 
that— 

*'  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o*ertook 
Unless  the  deea  go  with  it.**  * 

"  Onward  I "  is  a  boldly  self-reliant  exclamation.  It  speaks  out 
from  a  heart  of  faith,  which  feels  itself  sound  at  the  core,  knows 
itself  possessed  of  enthusiasm,  zeal,  effort,  success.  The  force  it 
has  gathered  in  its  forward  progress  has  not  been  exhausted;  it  has 
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only  been  the  iii<»8  replenislied  with  might.  Ito  pithy  straight- 
fonrardneu  is  perfect.  All  that  has  been  done  has  not  daunted 
the  heart;  it  has  yigonr  and  hope  and  power  in  it  yet.  Shall 
we  Tield  in  the  face  of  the  dangers  which  encompass  our  path,  or 
shall  we  daah  through  them  with  panseless  endurance  P  We  shall 
not  hesitate,  but  go  rieht  onward — blamelessly,  unflinchingly,  un* 
hamnered  by  doubt,  uimindered  by  fear,  unchecked  by  the  danger 
whicQ  threatens,  unallured  by  the  charms  which  would  tempt  us  to 
dally  or  delay !  Onward  on  du^'s  path,  whatsoever  would  impede 
or  whifchersoeyer  it  may  lead  I  Onward  through  temptations,  trials, 
esres,  difBoulties,  duties ;  keeping  constantly  progressiye,  and  giving 
heart  and  mind  to  the  peformance  of  all  tnat  is  recjuired  of  us. 
Shrinklees  faith  and  haray  })er8eyersnce  are  implied  in  this  utter- 
snce  of  '*  onward  1 "  If  during  the  new  year  we  put  before  our- 
lelyes  the  straight  path  of  human  duty,  and  hold  our  on  way  with 
heroism  of  soul  it  will  be  well.  May  it  be  said  of  us,  in  this  our  jour- 
neying in  life's  pilgrimaee,  what  has  been  said  of  some  of  the 
HMnerio  heroes  of  the  <Mden  time, — 

**  Kot  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  each  goes." 

"Onward"  indicates  persistency,  persevering  progress,  fore- 
thought, adyancement.  It  is  continuative  exertion.  It  supposes 
that  the  speaker,  or  those  addressed  by  him,  have  been  going 
forward,  that  circumstances  arise  in  which  zeal  begins  or  is  likely  to 
flag,  and  the  spirit's  enthusiasm  may  be  thought  to  get  jaded  and 
haggard.  But  the  flash  of  renewed  energy  enters  into  the  soul, 
the  sense  of  unaccomplished  aims  inspires  the  spirit,  the  onrush  of 
new  endeayour  flushes  the  heart,  and  the  ezciteoient  bounds  freely 
out  in  the  simple  phrase,  "  Onward."  **  Forward  "  puts  men  on  the 
alert  and  the  start,  but  "  onward  "  renerves  the  heart,  recruits  the 
soul,  reanimates  the  courage,  and  brings  the  bounding  force  of 
brisk  invigoration  into  the  mind.  "  Onward  "  expresses  the  resist- 
less determination  of  the  heart  to  go  on  in,  with  unrelaxing  daring, 
the  course  to  which,  after  due  deliberation,  a  man  has  committed 
himself.  " Onward"  cornea  from  a  stern,  clear-headed,  faith-hold- 
ing, perseyering  spirit,  with  a  freah  impetus  and  force,  which  ex- 
presses energy  ana  rejects  the  solicitude  of  fear.  With  us  may  it 
so  be,  that  the  resistless  might  of  well-directed  will  shall  incline  us 
to  make  our  watchword  Onward. 

*'  Onward,  onward  may  we  preaa 
Through  the  patli  of  duty, 
Virtue  ia  true  happiness, 

Exoellence,  true  beauty : 
Minda  are  of  celestial  birth, 
Make  we  then  a  heaven  of  earth." 

"  Onward "  is  an  inspiring  as  well  as  an  aspiriog  word ;  it  ia 
hearty  and  social.  It  is  good  for  one's  own  soul,  and  it  is  one  which 
strikes  cheerily  into  the  spirit  of  a  fellow- wayfarer.  There  is  pluck 
sad  energy  and  good  resolution  in  it,  the  power  to  face  danger  and 
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to  dttfe  it.    It  i»  fearl«0«  witkaut  raskneM,  femd  d&mt^eis  witlRMi  i 

ttodMity.    It  0howt  tbftt  the  ipirit  bas  gaioed  strength  fts  it  pro-  i 

gMsed,  And  that  past  e^enence  oonean  in  eneouragiirg  the  i 

wilUng  mind  to  go  on  aa  a  meana  of  getting  on.    This  cheety  ring  i 

of  it  ettdean  the  word  to  many  associations.     It  recaJk  the  v*oieei  i 
of  the  lost,  and  who  7;et  love  ua ;  whose  lining  roices  tan^t  ns, 

aad  whose  lotiiig  spirits  now  exhort  ns  to  mufte  onwards ;  eoSft>  <^ 

poDions'  faces  come  np  before  ns  as  we  hear  the  word,  and  we  i 
temember  how  they  gladdened  onr  spirits  in  the  past  by  their 
resonant  wholo«sou}ed  ntterance  of  the  force-giTing,  heart-throhbing, 

forth-flashing  invitation  Onward ;  " lives  of  great  men"  oome  into  i 
o«r  thongfata,  and  we,  reflecting  on  their  efforts  and  snccesses,  find 

their  entnre  biognphy  yocal  with  the  frank  and  reassnnng  injnno^  i 

tion  of  exam]^e  to  go  onward  through  life's  tract  of  years,-^  :i 

'*  Wearing  the  white  flowers  of  a  blamelesi  life  ;  "  ^ 

and  oTerr  thought  of  duty  and  destiiQr  of  time  asid  of  intiiri^ 
inrests  the  present  moment  with  the  earnest  feeling  of  re^n* 
sibility,  of  tne  need  for  moving  onward. 

*' Onward"  apeaks  as  if  the  heart  were  yet  an  nnexhaxuted 
reservoir  of  efiort^  The  past  has  not  dismayed  onr  fortitude, 
I^OQgh  it  may  have  diminished  expectancy.  Ine  aense  of "  dntv 
to  be  done"  speaks  in  it,  and  of  determination  to  do  it  with 
forthright  energy.  Bnthusiasm  is  big  in  the  soul,  and  heroism  beats 
actively  in  the  heart.  The  faintness  of  cowardice  is  not  felt,  but 
tiie  repereussive  might  of  the  up-gathered  forces  of  the  entire 
nature  vent  themsrives  in  the  exclamation  "  Onward ! "  Toilsome 
though  the  road  of  the  past  maj  have  been,  and  many  as  have  been 
the  difficnltiea  encountered  on  it,  this  word  speaks  of  a  strength  of 
heart  and  soul  that  will  not— 

**  Bate  a  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope,  bcrt  wilL  bear  up  and  eteer 

Bight  anwm^, 

*'  Forward  "  starts  and  startles.  It  tingles  the  blood  with  the  hope 
of  a  new  sensation,  and  quickens  the  soul  to  a  fresh  endeavour. 
"  Onward  "  shows  that  we  nave  gone  so  far  successfully,  or  at  least 
undefeatably,  and  that  there  is  manliness  enough  in  us  to  hold  on 
onr  course  with  unswerving  resolution.  It  speaks  of  preservation 
in  the  past,  of  energy  in  the  present,  of  effort  for  the  fhture ; 
and*  like  the 

"  Sower  on  the  slope, 
Breathes  blessing  through  the  thin  white  dust  of  hope." 

And  if  we  hold  to  our  resolve,  and  go  on  truly,  firmly,  patiently,  never 
losing  the  energy  of  progress,  we  snail  find  the  years  full  of  fruit  :^ 

*'  Heaven  is  the  harvest  of  our  humblest  hour." 

Ah !  that  line  reminds  me  that  at  this  season  for  review,  when 
•very  thoughtful  soul  is  Janus-faced,  "  looking  before  and  after," 
•ven  the  word  Onwards  is  not  always  a  safe  one  in  a  world  of  sin 
like  ours.    It  is  only  soul-safe  and  world-improving  to  cry  *'C]i« 
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wards !"  when  we  have  found  the  ri^ht  path,  when  we  ha^e  entered 
on  that  oonne  which  is  lighted  up  all  alon^  the  way  with  the  glory 
of  truth.  Whoso  is  "  out  of  the  way/'  let  him  pause  in  his  pilgrim- 
agf»,  and  hesitate  before  he  opens  the  new  Tear,  with  its  solemn 
rNponsibiiities*  wkh  the  shout  of  Oaward !  Let  ne  nwt  sway  from 
us  the  ain  of  yesterday ;  let  us  lay  *'  aside  the  weight  of  its  sorrow* 
causing  iniquity,  and  let  us  demote  ourselves  to  walking  in  **  the 
path  of  the  just,"  with  our  faces  turned  towards  the  light  of  tjbe 
perfect  day. 

If  we  are  in  this  habit  of  mind  and  thought,  if  we  have  the  soul 
aet  towards  truth  and  righteousness,  we  may  say  "  Onward  1" 
safely ;  but  if  we  axe  not  filled  with  lofty  aims  wad  endeayoujrs 
towards  good,  then  onwards  really  means  downwards — downwards 
in  groesnees  of  natnre  and  of  sympathy,  in  narrowness  of  hettrt 
and  meanness  of  soul.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  say  onwards  in 
thai !  No !  only  when  we  *'  turn  and  flee  "  is  "  onward  "  fit  to  be 
said.  Oh,  to  have  the  magic  of  endeavour  translated  into  deed ;  to 
ied  the  aspindon  growing  into  act ;  to  see  the  dream  of  the  sool 
heeome  the  reality  of  the  life ;  to  know  the  delight  of  being  all  that 
we  desire  and  are  desired !  Oh,  to  grow  to  the  ivll  stature  of  onr 
being ;  to  press  on  to  the  goal  of  our  natures  ;  to  advance  in  the 
snalight  of  heaven  to  the  perfection  that  is  so  far  off,  but  neart  ns 
as  we  aim  to  reach  it ;  to  be  altosether  manly  "  in  heart,  speech,  and 
behaviour ;  "  and  to  be  thoroughly  fitted  in  onr  aims  and  aohemea — 

'<  To  social  duty  and  to  Christian  life  " ! 

Ah  me !  how  speedily  has  the  year  fled  !  bow  swift  has  been  thd 
progress  of  the  days  as  duty  called  us  to  our  meetings  on  dose- 
following  occasions,  and  brought  us  face  to  face  to  do  our  endeavour 
in  the  work  of  self-improvement !  How  short  a  time  it  seems  since 
laat,  in  an  address  suited  to  our  case,  I  attempted  to  urge  myself 
snd  you  to  press  forward !     And  already  a  year  has  vanished  Itke  a 

«•  FUke 
Of  •  west  blue  time  into  the  eternal  past." 

Yes;  time  passes,  and  as  It  passes  it  beckons  us  " onward ;"  time 
ptEses,  and  as  it  passes  it  bears  us  "  onward," — onward  to  what  P 
j%ai  must  be  left  to  be  answered  by  each  heart  before  me  in 
sflence.  Oh !  may  it  be  onward  to  good  endeavour,  to  holy  useful- 
ne«ii,  to  personal  betterment,  to  trustworthiness  of  being,  to  God* 
fearingneas  and  safety, — 

*'  Onward !  Orient  nations  know 

Nothing  of  that  magio  word ; 
'Xia  the  trump  that  giants  blow, 

'Tia  the  spirit's  conquering  sword  I 
*Ti8  the  electric  mystic  fire 

Which  should  flash  around  the  earth. 
Making  every  heart  a  wire, — 

*Ti8  a  word  of  heavenly  birth : 
Onward !  at  the  sound  we  thrill ; 
Onward  1  be  our  watchword  still.*' 
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Sarry  Sariland's  Beseue,    London :  EUiot  Stock. 

This  little  but  pleasantly-told  tale,  in  simple  ballad  rhyme,  forms 
the  New  Year  issue  of  "  Stories  for  Sunday  Scholars."  We  got  it 
just  after  our  last  number  had  gone  to  press,  or  we  should  then  have 
commended  it  to  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  en- 
gaged in  Sunday  school  work,  as  a  plain,  easily-understood,  aitric- 
tive  story,  likely)  to  interest  and  instruct  yoting  folks,  and  to  im- 
press them  with  the  necessity  of  living  for  duty. 

A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary.    By  Samubl  Gssbn.    Lon- 
don :  Elliot  Stock. 

Wb  have  examined  this  neat  little  volume  with  some  care  and 
much  admiration.  It  is  concise,  precise,  full,  and  sensible.  The 
articles  are  not  only  numerous,  but  well  proportioned  to  the  interest 
of  their  topics.  It  is  wisely  made  much  more  explanatory  than 
doctrinal,  it  appears  to  us  to  hit  exactly  the  wants  or  many  Sabbath 
school  scholars  as  a  handy  trustworthy  aid  in  preparing  for  their 
"  labours  of  love."  Many  a  congregation  would  do  itself  and  the 
young  connected  with  it  a  vast  amount  of  good  if  they  would  allot 
a  small  portion  of  their  funds  to  supply  the  teachers  of  their  Sabbath 
schools  with  copies  of  this  work.  Teachers  who  can  co-operate  to- 
gether, may  procure  copies  in  dozens  and  half-dozens  at  lessened 
rates,  if  they  order  unitedly  ;  but  what  needs  we  talk  of  this,  when 
the  entire  work  can  be  had  for  two  shillings. 

JEcce  Somo  ;  or,  the  Inferential  Argument  in  Favour  of  the  Godhead 
qfthe  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    By  Rev.  John  Stock. 

JPraying  to  Christ :  a  Seply  to  Bishop  Colenso.  By  C.  Schwatz, 
V.u.    London  :  EUiot  Stock. 

Wx  place  these  two  tracts  together  because  of  their  similarity  of 
purpose.  They  are  both  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  The  first-named,  by  the  author  of  "A  Handbook  of 
Bevealed  Theology,*'  whose  ministrations  in  Devonport  are  spoken 
of  with  much  praise,  contains  in  the  smallest  compass  we  have  yet 
seen  the  greatest  number  of  arguments  deduced  from  Soripturt*  in 
favour  of  the  perfect  Sonship  and  Grodhead  of  Jesus  of  Nazarctli. 
It  is  most  lucialy  arranged,  and  very  clearly  argued ;  while  the  re- 
ferences to  Holy  Writ  are  very  complete  and  well  applied.  The 
latter  is  not  so  argumentative  as  it  is  hortatorv.  But  it  has  the 
same  aim — "  the  glory  of  our  Immanuel  ;**  and  withal  it  has  fair 
dialectic  grounds  to  show  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  he  espou^eK. 
Both  tracts — independently  of  their  controversial  character — are 
highly  worthy  of  perusal,  whether  by  doubters  of  or  believers  in 
the  co-eternal  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  of  Spirits  and 
his  essentia]  Grodhead.    The  former  costs  4d.,  the  latter  6d. 
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BTUBISS  IN  ENGLISH  LITEBATUBB. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

A  aonrxT  is  a  short  poem  cooiistixiff  of  fourteen  lines,  arranged  in  tiro 
sUosss  of  foor  lines  eaeh,  and  two  of  three  each,  ».  0^  of  two  quatrains  and 
two  tersets.  The  common  form  of  the  Italian  sonnet  is  called  Bima  chkua^ 
in  vhioh  tba  qoairainB  rhjme  thus — 1,  4,  5,  8|  and  2, 8,  6,  7 ;  and  the 
tcruts  either  in  alternate  rhyme  or  in  disconnected  rhjme,  t. «.,  the  chiming 
of  the  three  nneren  and  of  the  three  eren  numhered  lines,  or  those  of  the 
lines  1  and  4^  2  and  6, 3  and  6.  Many  other  modes,  however,  are  adopted, 
sod  some  latiinde  in  the  arrangement  of  these  is  allowed.  A  good  deal  of 
diieassion  has  ooonned  ragai^ng  the  proper  structure  of  this  peooliar 
ipeeies  of  poem,  and  many  of  the  best  writen  concur  in  holding  that  the 
fonn  may  be  altered  according  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  Terses.  In- 
desd,  there  ia  no  eiaoUy  uniform  method  of  earring  this  "jewel  of  the  . 
Hoses'*  observed.  Its  most  obvious  characteristic,  and  that  whioli  it 
eihibits  in  the  literature  of  all  countries,  is  its  limitation  to  fourteen  liuea. 
Its  lines  are  of  equal  length,  its  measure  iambic,  and  its  rhymes  are  so  r^ 
posted  at  interrau  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  their  recurrence  at  the  dose  of 
the  lines  in  a  sort  of  tinkle  which  probably  suggested  the  name  (soae^to,  • 
little  beU).  Of  rhymes  in  the  fourteen  lines  there  ought  to  be,  if  possible, 
four  only,  aad  not  mora  than  &re  used,  though  some  of  our  poets,  with 
Sfaskspera  at  their  head,  employ  six,  and  even  seven  assonantly  distributed 
dosing  soonda,  a  wide  departura  from  the  "  Petrarchan  Stansa.*'  The  in* 
vsntion  of  the  sofuw^  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Ludovico  Yemaccia  (1200), 
Mnielimes  to  Quittone  D'Arresso  (1260).  He  was  followed  by  Dante 
sad  his  eirde^  Petrarah,  Ariosto,  and  Lorenso  de  MedicL  Camoens,  author 
of  the  **  Lusimd,"  wrote  exquisite  Portuguese  sonnets ;  and  in  Spain,  Lope 
ds  Tcigja  and  Garcilassa  de  la  Yega  enhanced  its  fame.  "  Not  being  well 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  poet^  of  France,  the  sonnet  does  not  appear 
sfor  to  have  found  much  favour  in  that  country.  It  was  used  by  some  of 
the  pofts  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  we  ara  not  aware  of 
its  sdoption  by  the  contemporary  poets  of  Germany."  The  Barl  of  Burrer 
flnt  introduced  it  into  English  literature,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Daniel, 
SpsDser,  Drommond,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Shakspera  thereafter  composed 
Hae  spedmens  of  this  beautifnl  form  of  venification.  Milton  followed  1 
but  why  need  we  partitmlarize  in  prose  when  Wordsworth  gives  history 
sad  ezemplifioation  together? — 

"  Scorn  not  the  sonnet,  critic !    You  have  frowned, 
Mindless  of  its  just  honoun ;  with  this  key 
Sbaxsfibs  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 

Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Pbtbaxch'b  wound. 

A  thousabd  times  this  pipe  did  Tabbo  sound ; 
C^Monrfl  soothed  with  it  an  exile's  grief. 
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The  sonnet  glittered  a  gaj  mjrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  wnich  Dakte  orowned 
His  Tisionarjr  brow ;  a  glowworm  lamp, 

It  cheered  mild  Spbvsbb,  called  from  faSry-land 
To  struggle  through  daik  ways ;  and  when  a  damp 

Fell  round  the  path  of  Miltok,  in  his  hand 
The  tbing  became  a  tmmpet,  whence  he  blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas !  too  few.** 

After  the  time  of  Milton  the  popularity  of  the  aomiet  declined.  Warton 
wrote  a  few  fair  specimens.  Cowper  also  composed  several.  Wordsworth 
Md  Obleridge^  liowenrer,  leTived  its  fame.  Roscoei  Bowles,  Chsridtte 
Svilth,  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  al^nost  every  poet  of  any  note  in  modtam 
tliMv  has  added  fascination  to  this  gem  of  poetic  art.  Seledtioas  «f  £«^ 
Itdh  »e«netB  have  frequently  been  published ;  smowg  tlieee  may  be  mcn^ 
tiOfied  the  ejections  made  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyet^  Kr.  B.  F.  Hwu 
mati,  Ac.  A  Book  of  Sonriete  by  Leig)i  Hunt,  ootrtaining  examples  liom 
all  Uleratttivs,  is  spoken  of  as  ezi»ting  and  about  to  be  publisilwd.  in 
1>r.  ]>irake*B  "  Litemy  Hours  **  there  is  an  cvsay  on  Sonndt^writiBg.  in 
Bead's  '*LeciuY<e8  on  the  English  Poets"  rhere  is  an  Bseay  on  Engliah 
SMincta.  Prefixed  to  Houseman's  selectvon  there  is  a  prelimiviary  Di 
tBtion  on  the  Sonnet.    To  these  we  refer  our  readers. 

Of  tlie  sonnsits  of  Milton  the  following  general  estimates  have 
given: — ^"^Many  are  wry  gnmd  in  tlieir  nakedneea;  they  hsrre  little  «f 
ytotmi'esque  imairery.  Their  sublimity  is  argumentative ;  it  is  ifltoUeotual 
sad  0ptritual.  There  is  something  at  times  of  ruggedness  and  iAtoliition 
Ml  %he  words;  tbsy  rarely  flow.  They  are  fpoken  as  by  one  wlio,  tMmr 
Mioue  «f  the  force  of  the  thoaight,  eoorns  ornament ;  they  bmrt  somcidiiag 
flf  like  brevity  and  the  dictatorial  tone  of  the  ontele,  and  seem  to  corns  ~ 
Mie  who  feels  eoneciofis  that  he  is  entitled  to  authority.** — Sir  S.  ~ 
3iydgf&9,  '*ODhe  sonnets  of  Milton  have  obtained  of  late  years  the  adt 
tion  of  all  real  loven  of  poetry."  **  These  sonnets  are  indeed  wmifwA  | 
tlMespraseion  ie  soMetimes  harsh  and  sometimes  obscure;  eometimea  too 
IMMh  of  pedamtto  all«nton  inteHeres  with  the  sentiment,  nor  am  I  reoa»* 
dttsd  te  hie  frequent  deviations  from  the  best  Italian  etraeture.  But  s«ah 
MMHshes  are  lost  in  the  majestic  eimplieity,  Che  holy  cslm,  that  emroblo 
HMSiy  of  these  small  compositions."— JTeary  RatUm.  **Milton*a  aonoola 
Mis  ^  **"y  iiNJ^BSty  and  severe  beauty,  nnequafled  by  any  other  oampMi- 
tMAa  «f  die  kind«**<~JK^.  A,  Dfte,  *'  Our  anther's  aonntfts  are  «€  i«y 
miMnal)  and  some  of  very  indifferent  merit,  though  the  principal  iMdt  ii 
tlw  wast  exoettenl  is  the  uneouth  intortexture  of  tlie  lines,  the  raggodneM 
of  ^Mm  rh3rthm,  and  in  some  instances  the  barbarity  of  the  rhymes>**  /iwea 
Mtmt§9mei}f,  ''These  mnarkable  pot?»s  faape  btW  undorvahwd  by  evMM 
ivIm>  have  thA  understeod  their  naiuns  They  have  no  epigi amwiadc  |ioint. 
Then  is  none  of  tlie  in;*enutty  o1  FiKcs  ja  iu  tlie  thoug4(t,  none  ef  the  hani 
and  brilliant  enamel  of  Petrarch  in  the  style.  They  are  Monpie  but 
majestiu  records  of  the  feelings  of  the  poet,  as  Utile  decked  out  for  the 
public  eye  as  his  diary  would  hate  been."  "  The  sounets  are  more  or  less 
striking,  according  at  tie  occasions  which  gave  birth  to  tl)«m  are  more  or 
less  interesting.  But  they  aiie  almost  v\iihout  exception  dignified  by  a 
sobriety  and  greatness  of  mind  to  which  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
a  paralieL" — Lord  Maeaulajf, 
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I.  To  THB  IfiomiroiLZji. 

NiGHTureALS,  (1)  that  oa  Toa  hlooa^  V^ 
WarhleMi  at  ere.  when  all  tba  wooda  art  «lstt  ; 


Line  1.  Blossom-ciW  twig.    t.  MUwt  wMi  qovrcriag  tans)  ■flflnt. 

(1)  TkUomHa  Imminia^  a  Mfiras  of  Mnb  of  the  fiunilj  of  tho  SjfMadm, 
The  eommon  nightingale  is  t£e  finest  of  our  song-birds.  It  is  rather  larger 
than  the  hedge-sparrow,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  thrash.  It  frequents 
UudEets  and  hedges,  low  damp  meadows,  and  the  margins  of  streams.  It 
it  a  bird  of  passage,  and  it  arrires  in  Sn^nd  about  we  middle  of  ApriL 
It  scaroeiy  ever  passes  bejond  York  in  the  north^east^  but  it  has  been 
hesid  near  Carlisle  in  the  north-west.  It  nerer  passes  bejond  the  third 
degree  of  west  longitude,  and  is  consequently  unknown  in  peron  and 
Cwnwall,  Wales  and  Irdand  in  the  west,  and  Scotland  in  the  north. 
WQliam  Drummond,  1565 — 164i9  (a  Scotsman),  wrote  an  esqoisite  sonnet 
to  the  nightingale,  and  James  Beattie,  in  **  The  Hermitj*"  sajs, — 

**  When  nought  but  the  torrent  ia  heard  on  the  bill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  gnraa  t  *' 

jet  ss  they  were  both  imitators  of  the  English  paeis,  tksir  neniion  of  this 
\mi  is  only  a  poetSa  ttoeaee.  Squally  eo»  of  ooiuse^  is  tlia  iateoduotian  of 
it  by  Goldsmith  into  his  (IrUh)  **  Deserted  Yillage,"— 

**  And  filled  eaeh  pause  the  nightingale  had  made.* 

The  nightingale  has  been  a  &rourite  of  tbe  poets  from  the  eariiest  agw. 
Is  the  poeliy  of  India  and  Persia*  Oreeoe  ana  Borne,  IVaoce  and  Sfmn, 
Qermany  and  Holland,  it  is  celebrated  with  lively  praiaeu  In  the  '*  Jjowm^b 
ICdsnebQly,"  act  L,  so.  1,  by  John  Ford,  thens  is  a  beautiful  episode  of  a 
nightingale**  contention  with  a  musician,  whi<;h  bas  been  renified  by 
Gbuhaw,  Philips,  &c. ;  but  perhaps  the  finest  passsga  in  BagUsh  poetvy 
oathis  fiMTourite  bird  u  John  Keats's  "  Ode  to  the  Nightingale." 

"IClton  has  oelabsated  the  Bishtiugale  in  ereiy  one  of  bis  finest  noens,*' 
nji  James  Montgomery,  **  and  often  in  strains  which,  if  the  coantrasa 
hen^  could  have  heard  and  understood,  she  would  surely^  like  her  sister 
in  Strada*s  fable,  have  endeavoured  to  rival,  till  she  broke  her  heart  in  the 
eoafliet  and  feU  dead  upon  the  poet's  harp-strings.'*  In  Milton's  *'  II  Pen- 
swoBO,"  line  61,  the  nightingale  is  addressed  as — 

'*  Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  fo^, 
Most  musical,  most  mebnoholy." 

Cbleridgo  allegee  that  this  la  a  mistaho  a  miatake,  if  it  is  one,  shared  by 
BUtoD  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney  asidShakspsro,  his  pndeeessors,  and  by  Aken- 
lide,  Scott,  and  Tennyson  among  his  suoeeseors.  Tet  there  is  a  delicious 
baatj  in  the  verse  of  Coleridge  whi^  tempts  us  to  quote  his  indignant 
though  paradoxical  remonstranoe : — 

'<  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird  ?    O  idle  thought  s 
In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy ; 
But  iome  night-waadering  man,  whose  heart  was  pieroed 
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Thon  with  j^f  A  hope  the  lorer's  heart  dottjill. 
While  the^o%  hours  (2)  lead  on  propitious  May  (3). 

8.  Senewed;  inspire. 

4.  Merry;  fitvour-bringing. 

________  * 

With  the  remembnsoe  of  a  grieroas  wrong, 
Or  alow  dutemper,  or  neglected  loTe, 
And  BOi  poor  wretch,  filled  all  things  with  himiel^ 
And  maae  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrows.    He,  and  such  as  be, 
First  named  thy  notes  a  melancholy  strain, 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit. 

We  haTe  learnt 
A  different  lore ;  we  may  not  thus  profane 
Nature's  sweet  voices,  always  full  ot  love 
And  joyaunoe.    'Tis  the  merry  nightingale 
That  crowds  and  hurries  and  precipitates. 
With  fiMt,  thick  warble,  his  delicious  notes, 
As  he  were,  fearful  that  an  April  night 
Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 
His  love-chant,  and  disburden  his  full  soul 
Ofall  his  music.*' 

<'  The  NightingaU,''  written  in  April,  1798 :  "Poetical  Worked'  p.  454. 

"  The  nightingale  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  in- 
strumental throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles  are  not 
ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  aurs,  the  sweet  descants,  the 
natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  micht 
well  be  liffced  above  earth,  and  say,  '  Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  provided 
for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  Thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on 
earth  P  '  "—Iwa*  WdUpn'e  **  Complete  Angler r 

In  a  poem  addressed  to  this  "  Soul  of  Living  Music,"  by  the  self-taught 
Flemish  poet,  Loots,  some  beautiful  lines  which  have  been  translated  thua 
occur  ;^ 

**How  thy  beak,  so  sweetly  trembling. 

On  one  note  long  lingering  tries — 
On  a  thousand  tones  assembling. 

Pours  the  rush  of  harmonies ! 
Or  when  rising  shrill  and  shriller, 

Other  music  dies  away. 
Other  songs  grow  still  and  stiller. 

Songster  of  the  night  and  day ! 
Till — all's  sunk  in  sSence  round  thee — 

Not  a  whisper,  not  a  word. 
Not  a  leaf-fall  to  confound  thee. 

Breathless  all — alone  thou'rt  heard." 

(2)  Bowrt  seems  here  to  be  used  in  nearly  the  classical  sense  of  eeaeont. 
The  Horm  were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis.  They  guarded 
the  doors  of  Olympus,  promoted  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  were  the 
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Thjliquid  notei  that  close  the  eye  qfday  (4),  5 

Pir$i  beard  b^fbre  the  shallow  oaokoo  8  hill. 


5.  Hallow ;  abed  the  inflomoM  of  ileep  upon ;  funiet. 
e.  Prior  to;  sOlji  beak. 

-■ 

soddetMi  of  the  order  of  Datuxe  and  of  the  aeseons.  The  Ghreeks  oriamaUj 
dhided  the  jter  into  three  aeaaona.  When  the  daj  wm  afterwarda  uyided 
in  a  atmilar  way,  the  Morm  were  regarded  aa  preaiding  OTer  ita  parte  ;  and 
when  it  waa  aubdiTided  into  minor  parte,  theae  parte  were  placed  under  the 
chaige  of  the  Mora  too,  and  were  named  after  them.  Homer  calle  them 
fol£mrJUlsUd  ;  the  Orphic  hjmniete,  flowel^full,  odonr-fiill,  &c.  The  three 
Eorm  were^  according  to  Heeiod,  named  Eunomia  (Good  order),  Dike 
(Joatioe),  and  Sirene  (Peace).  Thej  are  repreeented  ae  pretty,  merry,  and 
bearing  froita. 

(3)  Jfdgr.  The  natural  delicht  of  the  heart  in  eummer  makea  men  gladly 
welcome  ite  eariieet  month.  Xhe  month  of  Maia^  the  eldeet  and  lovelieet 
of  the  Plfliadee,  and  the  mother  of  Mercury,  or  of  the  Boman  Majorat  or 
Senate.  Tha  eeaaon  of  the  JFloraUa,  or  floral  gamee,  in  Borne  and  in  our 
own  country,  formerly  of  merry  leetifitiea,  in  which  the  people,  aa  Speneer 

'*  To  the  greenwood  they  epeeden  them  all, 
To  fetchen  home  May  with  their  mueical." 

The  ^'eprigbtly  May*'  joetifiea  her  title  of  '^propitioue"  by  ita  joyons 
eflbcte  on  the  heart: — 

"  Lord !  how  all  creature  laaghed  when  her  they  epied, 
And  leaped  and  danced  ae  they  had  raTiahed  been. 
And  Cupid'e  eelf  about  her  fluttered  all  in  green ! " 

'*  Piopttiotta  May  "  might  almoet  be  regarded  here  aa  loTe-&Toaring  May. 

(4)  CmekoOy  a  genue  of  birde  of  the  order  Climbere.  The  name  is 
derired  (rom  the  monotonoue  note  of  the  male  Cueubu  ccmotus,  which  is 
elwaye  heard  with  pleaeure  becauee  it  ie  aeeociated  with  the  return  of  epring. 
The  old  eoDg  eaye,  **  In  April  the  cuckoo  ehowe  hie  bill;"  and  it  ie  a  popular 
fuperetition  in  many  parte  of  the  country,  that  thie  bird  alwaye  makee  ita 
firit  appearsnee  on  the  2Iet  of  that  month.  A  peculiar  belief  regarding  the 
codcoo,  and  that  to  which  the  poet  here  alladee,  ie  that  an  unmarried  person 
will  remain  eingle  ae  many  yeare  aa  the  cuckoo,  when  flret  heard,  repeata  its 
oot&  Probably  it  is  in  coneequence  of  thie  that  it  ie  called  the  rude  bird 
of  bate,  t.  e.,  the  hateful  bird.  Perhape,  aleo,  thie  idea  ie  the  more  readily 
etiached  to  it  becauee  of  ite  habit  of  laying  ite  egge  in  the  neete  of  other 
birde,  and  on  account  of  the  eingular  inetinct  by  which  the  joung,  when 
hatdied,  ocntriTea  to  onat  the  other  and  rightful  inhabitante  of  the  neet,  eo 
that  it  may  aeoure  to  iteelf  the  entire  care  of  the  foeter-parenta.  The  term 
caekold,  eignifring  a  man  whoee  wife  has  been  faithleee  towarde  him,  ieeaid 
to  be  derived  m>m  the  name  of  this  bird,  as  being  one  who  has  been  expoeed 
to  treatment  eimilar  to  that  with  which  the  cuckoo  treats  his  neighbour  birds 
br  imposing  its  oiFepring  on  their  care  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  progeny. 
Due  emphaeises  the  epithet  **  bird  of  hate."  The  unfayourable  opinion  here 
expieased  by  Milton  ie  not  ehared  by  John  Logan  (or  Michael  Bruce  P), 
Wm.  Wordeworth,  the  transktor  of  Dante  Jer.  Holmee  WiiTen,  &o.,  who 
hare  written  of  the  cuckoo  ae  an  emblem  of  delight. 
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Fortefid  nteoMS  in  loYe  :  ch  I  if  J^re'^  (6)  tntf 
Have  linked  that  awtoroue  power  to  thj  sq/t  b|p^ 
I^ow  timely  sing,  ere  the  ruc^tf  bird  o/*la^ 

Mreieil  mj  hop^est  doom  in  aobm  frooe  nigk;  10 

^«  thon,  from  year  to  year,  hati  Mng  ^odUde 

¥cr  my  re^t^,  jet  hadet  no  reoMoit  wiigr  .- 
Whether  the  Maae  <6),  or  Love  (7),  eal  tbea  fam  mmio. 

Both  them  I  eerve,  and  of  their  Itcmi  m  I  (^ 

9.  Give  fikvouniUa  eaien  of  yosperity ;  doriga. 

8.  United ;  loTe-fostortog  quality ;  piieMiiig  aoag. 

9.  Suitably  pour  forth  thy  muaio  before  that ;  aao^i  dijfcad. 

10.  Prophecy;  fote;  elnater  of  trained  tieaa  near. 

11.  Seeing  that  heretofora ;  tardily. 

12.  Benefit ;  good  cause  for  so  doing. 

13.  Ckxnrada  14.  Begard  aa  my  maateai ;  fetimi^  or  aereiag  aMoadasta. 


(5)  Jore,  the  Greek  Zens  and  the  Bonan  Jupiter,  the  upaataak  of  tlie 
Olympian  gods,  henoe  eaUed  the  Best  and  Highest.  He  waa  the  son  of 
(monue  (Stttnm),  and  Rbe.  He  was  the  brother  of  PoseMoa  (Heptaaos), 
Hades  (Pluto),  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  Hera  (Juno).  Haia 
called  the  Omnipotent  Father  of  Qods  and  the  King  of  Hen«  the  Supreme 
Buler,  who,  by  his  eoilneel,  manages  eyerything ;  Chief  of  the  Immortala, 
whom  all  obey ;  the  founder  and  maiatainer  of  soTersigntj,  law,  and  oedar ; 
to  whom  Fate  itself  was  subject,  and  who  assigned,  aooording  to  hia  ^aod 
pleasure,  good  or  e?il  to  mortals  and  things.  He  waa  the  Lord  of  Olympus, 
the  Prince  of  Light,  and  the  Ordainer  of  the  Future.  The  Ghreek  and 
Boman  Mythology  contains  many  eontradietory  statements  about  him,  and 
the  poets  of  these  nations  abound  in  epithets  mtended  to  do  him  honour. 
Hilton  here  usee  it  aa  a  synonym  for  what  De  Moigan  ealla  "Hiat  fBiquiaile 
piece  of  Atheism^the  Nature  of  Things." 

(6)  Muse,  Ai^o  musogeiee  g  t.  g.,  the  leader  of  the  ehoir  of  the  gnasa 
a  personifioation  of  poetry. 

(7)  Zeoe,  the  Greek  Eros,  the  Latin  Amor  or  Capido,  the  aon  of  A^hvo- 
difte  (Venue),  but  whoae  father  is  Tarioasiy  stated  as  Ares  (.Man),  Zana 
(Jupiter),  or  Hermes  (Blerouiy) .  As  the  month  of  April  was  held  aaored  to 
the  goddess  of  love  (Venus),  and  this  sonnet  seems  to  hate  been  earopoaed 
in  April,  Venus  is  probably  meant. 

(8)  "  In  oar  eyea  this  sonnet  is  absolute  perfoetion,  and  aaiat  eertaiaiy 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Italian  or  any  aiihsr  langiiafe."  The 
eooduding  lines  of  this  sonnet  should  aerye  as  a  warning  to  <ffitiea  and 
biographers  not  to  be  too  ready  to  find  traits  of  personal  htatei:^  in  the  pro* 
daotions  of  poets.  We  might,  for  instance,  be  indwoed  to  mfer  bom.  it 
that  Milton  waa  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  attaehment,  and  a  very  ptettj 
theory  might  be  formed  from  it  But  we  know  well  that  auoh  waa  not 
the  case.  The  poet,  m  fact,  as  any  one  who  has  written  veraas  mast  he 
well  aware,  is  like  the  painter ;  a  subject  presents  itself  to  the  miad  of  the 
oae^  and  he  paints  it ;  of  the  other,  and  be  puts  it  into  a  poetic  form,  aasina*- 
lag  the  character  of  the  lover,  the  hero,  or  whatever  tt  maf  be,  for  the 
oeeaaion,  and  then  returning  to  his  ordmary  fmme  af  mind.'*— l^leaMf 

's  '*Xifir,  C^naaoaf,aad  WrUmgs  of  UiUoni'  p.  270. 
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QonnoirB  BSQuiBoro  Axswsbb, 

664.  Will  jou  oblige  me  with 
lywHnmending  a  good  work  on 
mitlwmitice    for    a    begianerP— 

66&.  Tke  Clasnot. -^lu  Sidney 
Smith's  Works,  toL  il.,  there  is  an 
niiole  on  the  Hamiltonian  method 
of  teaffhing  kngosges,  for  which  he 
eisims  the  foUowintf  resoUs : — "  If 
thoTB  were  keys  to  the  four  Oospels, 
IS  there  is  to  that  of  St.  John,  any 
boj  or  girl  of  thirteen  year*  of  age, 
aiid  of  moderate  oapaoit^,  studj'iaig 
four  hours  a  day,  and  hegmning  with 
sn  stter  ignorsooe  evea  of  the  G-nek 
character,  would  learn  tooonstroe  the 
four  Qoepelswiththemost  perfect  sad 
MaupukMis  aoeorssj  ia  six  weeks. 
Some  children,  utterly  ignorant  of 
Franch  or  ItsJian,  would  learn  to 
oonstnio  the  fonr  Gospels  in  either 
of  theae  languages  in  three  weeks, 
the  lAtin  in  four  weeks,  the  Oerman 
in  Bwe  weeks.  A  person  of  mature 
habits,  eager  and  energetio  ia  his 
pnnuits,  and  resdiog  seven  or  eight 
IioarBperdaj,  might,  thongh  utterly 
igaorant  of  a  letter  of  Greek,  leara 
to  oooatrue  the  four  Gfrospels,  witii 
the  most  punctilious  accuracy,  in 
three  weeks,  by  the  key  alone."  Can 
snry  reader  of  the  BrUith  Conirover' 
matiMt  inform  me  if  any  books  oa 
tjus  system  are  still  in  print,  where 
they  may  be  had,  and  of  any  prao- 
ileal  cKMrieBoe  of  the  system?— 

666.  WillaQyceaderofthe.Br><»s& 
Comiracersialist  inform  roe  of  a  good 
work  <m  Law  Composition,  price, 
Ikx*  as  I  am  desirous  of  learniug  the 
diSenace  between  that  snd  general 
oonpoaition  2    I  deeire  to  know  of  a 


work  that  would  tatah  the  drawing 
up  of  legal  documents. — G.  K.  B. 

667.  Perhaps  Bome  subscriber  will 
kindly  infonn  me  whether  then 
exists  any  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  young  men,  desirous  of 
entering  the  ministry,  to  proeore  the 
benefits  of  the  Universtty  ooarM^— 
F.  W.  B. 

66&  The  History  of  the  Literary 
Papers  is  one  little  known.  Gould 
you  supply  any  infomnation  aboa^ 
the  early  times  of  the  Aikemmmm 
literary  journal  ? — A  Couittby  La». 

669.  What  is  meant  by  **  p«riia- 
mentary  inyectire  ?  "  — S.  F. 

670.  Who  is  the  authmr  of  the 
lines, — 

'*  To  teach  waek  mortab  propeKy  to 

scan, 
Down  came  Geometry  and  formed  a 

plan  ?"— D.  B. 

671.  WhatisFourierismP— JOHK 
Datizs,  J>enhigh. 

672.  Which  is  the  best  Engfish 
translation  of  Dante's  '*  Dirine 
Comedy"  ?  and  why  does  it  get 
such  a  name  ? — G.  H.  B. 

673.  What  means  should  I  use, 
and  what  examinations  would  I  hare 
to  pAss,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  at  the  London  (or  any  ot£er) 
UniTersity ;  and  if  such  a  thing  b 
possible,  seeing  that  I  am  not  con- 
nected with  any  school  or  col- 
lege?"—J.  D. 

A17BWBB8  TO  QlTBSTXOirS. 

66L  In  answer  to  your  corre- 
spondent "  £icbard*s"  query,  I  beg 
to  say  that  having  written  to  both 
the  secretary  sad  president  of  tho 
*'Kational  Correspondiag  Literary 
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Socdetj,*'  without  receiying  any 
answer,  I  concladed  that  the  plan 
proposed  had  failed.  Feeline  oon- 
▼inced,  howerer,  that  bj  reducing 
the  Bubsoription,  and  somewhat 
modifying  the  rules,  snoh  a  plan 
oould  be  carried  out,  I  made  the 
attempt,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
society  which  is  now  in  actire  opera- 
tion was  soon  established.  Should 
"Bichard"  or  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents feel  desirous  to  know  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  society,  they 
can  communicate  with  me  through 
the  editor  of  the  BrUuh  Controver' 
suUUtf  who  has  kindly  consented  to 
forward  any  letters  tome. — W.  H.  B. 

662.  In  answer  to  the  query  of 
W.  D.,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  paper 
called  the  Stranger  in  London^  was 
published  weekly,  at  76,  Strand, 
price  one  penny.  It  was  at  first 
published  in  three  languages ;  but 
after  the  fifth  number  it  came  out  in 
four  languages — French,  English, 
Italian/ and  G^erman, — arranged  in 
parallel  columns.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  discontinued,  but  not 
being  now  resident  in  London  can- 
not speak  with  certainty  about  it. 

663.  "  Awkward *'  wiU  find  agood 
deal  of  information  on  the  subject  in 
CasseU's  shilling  volume  on  Eti- 
quette; in  '*The  Habits  of  G-ood 
Society,"  Ss.  6d.,  published,  I  think, 
by  Hogg  and  Son.  I  do  not  think 
**  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  "  the 
best  work  on  the  subject,  because  in 
them  the  desire  to  please  is  carried 
so  &r,  that  by  strictly  following 
them  a  man  would  soon  lose  his 
principles  and  opinions,  and  so  be- 
come a  moral  coward. — B.  S. 

Archbishop  Whately  used  to  say 
that  '*  while  we  are  taking  pains  on 
our  morals,  we  are  takine  pains  on 
that  which  is  the  most  important  \ 
when  about  manners,  we  are  attend- 
ing to  the  surface  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance.** Etiquette  is  the  veneer  of 
aooiety.    "  When  the  material  of  a 


building  are  solid  blocks  of  stone^ 
very  rude  architecture  will  suffice ; 
but  a  structure  of  rotten  noateriala 
needs  the  most  careful  adjustment  to 
make  it  stand  at  all.*'  Be  humane, 
gentle,  peaceful,  truthful,  considerate 
of  others,  and  not  over-regardful  of 
yourself,  and  you  will  never  be 
really,  in  a  bad  sense,  awkward.— 

a.  M.  D. 

67L  .Fb«rt«r«Mi  is  a  sort  of  social- 
ism, but  its  author  claimed  merely  to 
establish  a  school  of  science,  not  to 
found  a  new  religion.    He  held  that 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  '*  doc- 
trine of  Christ  in  religion,  and  of 
Newton  in  science.**    He  denied  an 
accusation    of   scepticism    brought 
against    him    in    the    Oateite   de 
France.    My  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem is  chiefly  derived  from  some 
works  put  into  my  hands  by  dis- 
ciples of  Pkananetereamem^  about 
1848,  and  written  by  Hugh  Dohertj ; 
a  book  on  '*The  Passions  of  the 
Soul,'*  translated    by  Bev.  J.  B. 
MoreU,  about  1851  (but  both  now 
out  of  n^  possession),  and  a  few  no- 
tices in  French  periodicals,  &o.    My 
general  impression  of  the  system, 
speaking  from  memory,  is  that  it 
maintains  that  the  human  soul  has 
definite  aims  impressed  on  it,  and 
that  a  specific  fitness  for  some  pur- 
suit exists  in  each  person,  and  that 
society  ought  to  be  so  graduated  as 
to  economise  and  employ  all  human 
effort.    It  advocated  the  adoption 
of  the  Phalanx  or  industrial  organ- 
ization of  numbers  who  should  live 
in    associations,  and    who    should 
share  in  the  firuits  of  their  industir 
according  to  a  defined  scale  depend- 
ent on  the  value,  in  the  phalanx, 
attached  to  the  specific  duty  per- 
formed by  each.     Education,  life^ 
industry,  enjoyment,  were  all  to  be 
the  subjects  of  distinct  disciplines, 
and  universal  harmony  was  to  be  the 
result.     It  was  a  beautiful— shall 
we  call  it  P— dream.    Of  Fourier 
himself,   the   biography  oompoted 
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hy  Hngh  Boherty,  prefixed  to 
HoreU'e  tnnfllation  of  **The  Fas- 
Btont,"  gmTO  me  a  highlj  faroonble 
unpreaaioii.  I  had  at  that  time 
RceiTed  an  expoiition  viva  voce  of 
his  system  from  Robert  Owen,  the 
British  Commanist,  and  I  preferred 
the  theory  of  Fourier,  as  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  it,  to  that  of  Owen.  I 
did  not  know,  till  Owen  informed 
me,  that  Fourier  had  attacked  his 
system  and  that  of  St.  Simon  in  a 
pamphlet.  In  the  materials  for  a 
work  which  has  been  contemplated 
for  a  long  time  on  **  The  History  of 
ControTersy, "  I  find  some  notes  on 
Communistic  Controrersies,  St. 
Simonianism,  Fourierism,  Oweniem, 
Pantisocracy,  Sbakerism,  Etzlerism, 
Chartism,  &o.,  but  I  am  unable  to 
unravel  them  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  "  The  New  Industrial  World," 
or  rather  "  The  New  World,  Indus- 
trial and  Societarisn,*'  published  in 
1829,  contains  a  compendium  of 
Fourier's  riows;  but  his  "Complete 
Works'*  had  been  published  in  Faris 
in  eight  rolumes  before  I  knew  any- 
thing of  the  system.  As  a  metaphy- 
sioosodology  1  have  always  looked  on 
it  as  deeerwing  of  further  considera- 
tion, but  have  not  had  leisure  to 
pursue  the  topic.  The  appendix  to 
the  first  edition  of  Charles  Bray's 
**  Philosophy  of  Necessity  "  contains 
an  abstract  of  Fourierism  and  a  fiiir 
iketeh  of  communistic  and  co-opera- 
tire  schemes  of  life." — S.  N. 

672.  The  translation  of  **  The  In- 
ferno" bj  Br.  John  A.  Carlyle 
(brother  of  Scotland's  greatest  lirmg 
suthor),  though  in  proie,  is  the  best. 
Otry's  Tcrsion  is  careful,  exact, 
forcible,  and  animated.  Not  being 
in  blank  Terse,  it  lacks  one  of  the 
essential  elements  in  a  correct  trans- 
fusion of  the  original.  The  Bot. 
John  Dayman's  preserres  the  terza 
rima^  bat  is  bold  and  somewhat 
fist.  Icabod  Crane  Wright's  rersion 
ii  a  Tery  fair  usable  one,  readable, 
generally  accurate,  often  happy,  and 


always  near  the  sense.  We  are 
promised  one  by  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
on  which  he  has  been  employed  for 
years ;  his  knowledge  of  the  langiiage 
and  his  mastery  of  the  arts  of  verse 
give  himagreat  likelihood  of  success. 
The  name  Commedia  is  given  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and 
begins  gloomily  but  ends  joyously. 
-S.  N. 

673.  London  University  is  a  de- 
pee-granting  corporation,  which  by 
its  charter  is  intended  to  hold  forth 
to  all  classes  and  denominations 
of  her  Majesty's  faithful  subjects, 
without  any  distinction  whatsoever, 
an  encouragement  for  pursuing  a 
regular  and  liberal  course  of  educa- 
tion. "It  was  instituted  for  the 
purposes  of  ascertaining  by  means 
of  examination  the  persons  who 
have  acquired  proficiency  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art.,  and  other 
departments  of  knowledge,  by  the 
pursuit  of  such  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  rewarding  them  by 
academical  degrees  and  certificates 
of  proficiency  as  evidence  of  their 
attainments  and  marks  of  honour 
proportioned  thereunto."  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  B. A. ;  B.Sc. ; 
LL.B.,  or  M.B.,  who  have  not 
graduated  in  arts  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  required  to  pass  a  matricmation 
examination.  The  candidate  must  be 
above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  pay  a 
matriculation  fee  of  £2.  The  subjects 
examined  on  are  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry  ;  natural  philosophy  ; 
chemistry ;  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  (on  subjects  announced 
eighteen  months  previouslj),  English 
language,  history,  and  modem  geo- 

Eaphyi  the  French  or  Gkrman 
D^i^S^  ^  e&ch  of  which  th^ 
must  *'show  a  competent  know- 
ledge." Farther  information  may 
be  gained  from  '*  The  London  Uni- 
versity Calendar;"  London:  Tay- 
lor and  FranoLB,  price  four  shillings. 
— Bi  M.  A. 
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SUBJBCTS  SurCJLBLS  FOB  BeBATB. 

Ib  Kapoleon  III.  the  mAster-mind 
of  Earope? 

Ift  a  oompaot  between  Spain  and 
Portugal,  sanctioned  by  SVance, 
desirable  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe  ? 

^  Have  trades  unions  a  tendency  to 
destn^  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
a  country  ? 

Are  the  charities  of  England  pro- 
perly managed  and  administerea? 

OKight  we  to  have  worship-time 
separated  firom  sermon-time? 

Should  the  clergy  study  elocution? 

Should  our  international  policy 
be  founded  on  merely  human  con- 
siderations? 

Is  England  no  more  than  a  second- 
rate  power  in  Europe  ? 

Is  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
England  incompatible  with  the 
orderly  and  peaceable  development 
of  oiTilization  ? 

Was  Pitt  (the  younger)  a  curse  to 
his  country  and  to  Europe  ? 

Is  Confucius  the  most  perfect 
type  of  morality  known  to  men  ? 

Is  Jesuitism  in  harmony  with 
human  progress? 

Should  we  have  official  Goyem- 
ment  auditors  for  joint-stock  com- 
panies ? 

Are  financial  crises  unavoidable  ? 

Is  the  Evangelical  Alliance  worthy 
of  support  ? 


Ought  the  export  of  coal  to  b« 
continued  ? 

Is  the  pew  system  in  churches  ad« 
yisable  ? 

Are  comfortable  homes  for  tlie 
people  most  likely  to  be  got  through 
Governmental  or  private  provision  ? 

Is  church  discipline  properly  con- 
ducted? 

Can  the  churches  of  Bome  and 
England  be  united  ? 

Is  the  Church  uf  England  a  great 
bulwark  against  infidelity  ? 

Whether  does  greater  evil  ariae 
from  want  of  thou^t  or  want  of 
heart? 

Is  a  State  church  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  British  society  F 

Is  land  best  held  in  small  or  in 
large  properties? 

Was  Cromwell's  Irish  policj 
praiseworthy  ? 

Should  we  have  an  American  or  s 
European  Protectorate  for  Kezico  P 

Is  confessed  ignorance  better  than 
pretended  knowledge  ? 

Ought  the  clergy  to  be  exposed 
to  the  direct  and  immediate  action 
of  publio  opinion? 

Is  it  desirable  that  heresy  should 
be  taught  ? 

Is  the  Church  of  England  entirely 
a  creation  of  the  State  ? 

Do  creeds  and  confessions  consist 
with  the  Protestant  right  of  privato 
judgment  ? 


SDj^e  S^omtits'  Stdxon. 


&avth  SkiMs  Laygcde  {Presbtf- 
ierian)  Chwrch  Young  MetCt  Chris- 
Han  Anoeiation. — This  association 
has  been  estabUehed  now  for  nearly 
three  years.  It  consists  of  members 
and  adherents  of  the  congregation 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.  About 
forty  members  on  an  average  attend 
its  meetings.    During  the  last  two 


years  the  British  Conirovernaliti 
has  been  taken  by  several  members, 
and  its  contents  have  been  found 
highly  conducive  to  intellectual  pro- 
gress, and  fiiU  of  matter  profitable 
for  study.  The  essays  and  debates 
call  out  a  good  share  of  talent,  in- 
terest, and  industry.  We  subjoin  a 
list  of  the  subjects  for  our  sixth 
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MiuoD,  1868-7  :*October  4,  Intro- 
dnoCory  Lecture,  "The  Connection 
of  God  with  Hii  Works,**  Her.  Mr. 
Stewsrt;  October  11,  Debate,  *'U 
Limited  Liabilitj  in  Public  Com- 
peiMipffoaMtivem  iiiRnf   Affim., 
Mr.  J.  Bdnri  HT^.,  Mr.  T.  L. 
MeOMgori  Otielbn  S5,  Smat,  <*  Ad- 
liHieeuiuuti,''  Mr.  J.  Sdgart  No- 
wuber  9,  Pvbite,  '*  Has  Enclond 
scted  jnsUy  in  pursuing  the  rolioj 
of  llon<<iBteffveaftioii  during  the  past 
ftmymrtV*  Afflnn.,  Mr.  J.  CurKng; 
Ifsf .,  Mr.  O.  J.  Sntherknd ;  KoTcm- 
bsr  S,  ^mmf^  •'Coldeee,"  Mr.  T. 
W.  McOregr;  Deosmber  6,  BMaj, 
"  ItMspewMtce,"  Mr.  G.  Oorden; 
Deoflmbar  9Q»  Debata,  "  Does  the 
piasoit  vulCiplioity  cf  PeriodioelB 
tsad  to  lelafd  vstlieF  than  foster 
ImsUaelaal  Prognssf  **  Afinn. ,  Mr. 
G.  Millar;  JTw.,  Mr.  G.  Tumbnll. 
Janouy  8»  1067,  Essay,  '*  The  Power 
of  Knowledge  and  Ignorance,**  Mr. 
W.  Bu^aaa;    Jannary  17,  Essay, 
*SpM&,^'  Mr.  W.  TumbuU,  Sen. ; 
iunuy  31,  Debate,  **  Is  there  as 
im^  aeoper  for  Ctanius  now  as  there 
was  a  ueatufj  ago?"  Affirm.,  Mr. 
2.  Donglaao;  Nag.,  Mr.  G.  8.  Stans- 
Arld ;  Febroaiy  14,  Essay,  '<  Trade,'* 
Mr.  E.  Bnglass;  February  28,  Essay, 
"  Edward   Irring,**  Mr.  8.  Suther- 
land;  Maitsh  14^  Debate,  **Is  the 
Tofamtary   Centribntion  preferable 
to  the  Pew  tiisit  System  ?*  AiBrm., 
Hr.  W.  J.  Morris;  Neg.,  Mr.  W. 
Oibson  I  March  8B|  Essay,  Eey.  S. 
MMaOallaad;  Sair^. 

Wmilimgfbrd  I>6hmiinff  Society. — 
Society  has  new  been  in  exist- 
for  upwards  of  three  years, 
dorinff  which  time  many  ^ery  in- 
tefestmg  diseiMsioBS  have  been  held 
byitsmamheR.  The  present  session^ 
howevar,  aoems  to  be  much  more 
piuspenMia  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding.  The  BrUitk  OmirowernaUtt 
k  eireiikted  aMmthly  among  the 
nsBiWrs.  The  meetings  are  well 
attended,  and  womt  most  animated 


debates  hsTC  taken  place.     We  sub- 
join a  list  of  some  of  them ;   and 
perhaps  our  readers   may  observe 
several    novel    questions    amongst 
them.     Mr.   W.   Blake   Atkinson, 
one  of  the  originators  of  this  so- 
ciety,  is    the    honorary   secretary. 
The  number  of  members  is  about 
fifty.     The  meetings  of  the  society 
are   held    in   the   schoolroom,   St. 
Maiitin*s  Street,  on  Monday  even- 
ings, at  eight  o'clock.     October  8, 
1866,  "  Have  the  Public  a  right  to 
meet  for  IH^itical  purposes  in  the 
London  Parks?"  Mr.  W.  B.  Atkin- 
son (yes);  October  15,  "  Is  the  cha- 
racter of  Queen  Elizabeth  worthy  of 
admiration?**  Mr.  C.  A.  Allnatt  (no); 
October  29,  "  Ought  the  Church  to 
be  connected  with  the  State?*'  Mr. 
W.  Gk>dwin  (no);  November  12,  "Is 
it  desirable  to  discontinue  the  mode- 
rate use  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  take  them  in 
excess?"  Mr.  W.  Dyer  (no);  No- 
vember 26,  "Would  Parliament  be 
justified  in  sanctioning  the  Opening 
of  the  Grfstal  Palace  on  Sundays  ?'^ 
Mr.  C.  J.  SeveU  (no) ;  Decembor  10, 
**  Is  it  advisable  that  the  Press  should 
pass  strictures  on  the  conduct  of 
British    Officials    abroad    before   a 
Legal  Investigation  has  been  held  ?" 
Mr.  T.  E.  Payne  (yes);  December  17, 
Beadings  and  Becits^ons.    January 
14,  1867,  "Ought  the  practice  of 
Tobacco-smoking  to  be  condemned  ?*' 
Mr.   H.    C.    Green ;    January  21, 
"Have  the  Irish  People  any  great 
cause  for  Dis«atisfaction  against  the 
British    Government?"    Bev.    T. 
Brooks;   February  4,  "Ought  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge to  be  thrown  open  as  Na- 
tional Institutions  for  Men  of  all 
B«|lgious  Opinions  ?  **  Mr.  J.  Old- 
ham ;  February  18, "  Is  the  Character 
of  Oliver  Cromwell  worthy  of  ad- 
miration?" Mr.  W.  D.  Jenkins; 
March  4,  "  Is  the  Mosaic  Account 
of  the  Creation  consistent  with  the 
Eaoto  of  Science?*'  Mr.  H. 
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Mb.  William  Whitb'b  "Eman- 
uel Swedenborg ;  hiB  Life  and  Writ- 
UDgfi"  u  promiBed  for  January. 

Mr.  Molland  hae  edited  a  new 
edition  of  Montaigne,  which  indadet 
a  Note  on  CSiMar's  Commentaries,  a 
letter  to  Henri  IX.,  and  other  new 
matter. 

The  EeUquim,  letters  and  MSS. 
of  Charles  Kirkpatriok  Sharpe,  the 
Horace  Walpole  of  Scotland  daring 
the  regency,  Scott,  Byron,  and  Water- 
loo period,  are  to  be  published  under 
the  care  of  his  nephew,  Ber.  W.  B. 
Bihind  Bedford,  of  Sutton  Cole- 
field. 

Mr.  Woodward,  bor  Majesty's 
librarian,  is  engaged  on  a  ufe  of 
•*  Leonanio  da  Vinci." 

Moli^re  literature  in  France  is  be- 
coming something  like  Shakspere  lit- 
erature in  Kngluid — ^libraiy-filling. 
A  new  edition  of  bis  complete  works, 
preceded  by  a  Notice  ntr  MoUhre^ 
ractifies  some  errors  about  him, 
and  two  volumes  on  '*  The  Contem- 

Eoraries  of  Moli^re*'  show  us  his 
fe,  times,  companions,  &o. 

A  Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Harris, 
1802—1856,  author  of  <*  Mammon," 
*'  Man  FrimeraV*  &c.,  is  to  be  issued 
shortly  by  BeT.  Philip  Smith. 

S.  HiUket,  of  the  Advocates* 
Library,  Edinburgh,  has  nearly 
ready  *'  A  Dictionary  of  the  Anony- 
mous and  Pseudonymous  Literature 
of  Great  Britain." 

Professor  Stowe  has  nearly  ready 
**The  Origin  and  History  of  the 
Books  of  the  Bible." 

Bichard  Cobden's  ^  Political 
Writings "  are  to  be  issued  by  Mr. 
Bidgway. 

J.  O.  HalliweU*s  edition  of  <*  The 
Voyage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John 
Maunderille,  Knt.,"  has  been  re* 
iimied. 


Paul  Deltaf  has  issued  an  Essay 
on  the  works  and  doetrines  of  Ma- 
chiayelli,  in  which  excellent  analyses 
of  the  writings  of  the  subtle  Italian 
thinker  are  giren,  illustrated  by  ex- 
tracts. 

Beaders  interested  in  the  '*  Cur- 
rency Question  "  will  be  glad  to  be 
referred  to  a  paper  on  **  Ourrenoy 
and  its  Beform,"  by  B.  H.  Patterson 
in  Forlnightljf  SevieWf  December  1 ; 
that  "The  Panic  of  1866,  with  its 
Lessons  on  the  Currency  Act^"  by 
Bobert  Baxter,  Esq.,  has  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Longman  i  and  that  the 
same  publishers  hare  in  the  press 
*'The  Crisis  of  1866:  a  Financial 
Essay,  by  William  Fowler,  LL.B., 
of  London  University. 

A  second  series  of  Essays  on 
;'The  Church  and  the  World"  is 
in  preparation,  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  first  series  has  been  called  for, 
in  the  appendix  to  which  a  hint  has 
been  taken  from  the  idea  of  this 
serial,  by  exhibiting  the  pro  and  eon 
of  the  Beviews  which  have  been 
passed  upon  the  opinions  the  Essays 
express  and  advocate. 

A  fifth  edition  of  W.  B.  Groves's 
<*  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces  "  is 
in  the  press.  It  is  carefully  revised, 
and  will  contain  the  "  Discourse  on 
Continuity  "  delivered  at  the  British 
Association,  September,  1866. 

Joseph  Bobertson,  LL.D.  (1810), 
author  of  "  Councils  and  Canons  of 
the  Scotch  Church,"  &c.,  died  13th 
December. 

Alpheus  Todd,  librarian  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada,  has 
in  preparation  a  work  on  "  Parlia- 
mentary Qovemment  in  England ;  " 
and  Dr.  Beinhold  Pauli  has  in  the 
press  **  Simon  De  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  Founder  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons." 


ANCIENT  MBTAPHYSICS— 
WHAT  HAVE  WE  GAINED  BY  IT  P 

Air  wpiLoaus. 

"  The  day  on  which  man  fint  reflected  was  the  birth-day  of  phUosophy.  . 
.  .  Philosophy  is  the  complete  development  of  thought.  .  .  .  Phi- 
loaophj  is  the  worship  of  ideas ;  the  last  Tictoir  of  thought  orer  ereiy 
fixmgn  form  and  element ;  the  hif;he8t  degree  of  liberty  and  intelligence. 
.  .  .  Philosophy  gained  in  passing  from  the  East  into  Ck«ece ;  it  gained 
immensely  in  passing  from  Ghreeoe  into  the  Modem  World ;  it  can  only  gain 
in  the  future.  ...  It  is  better  to  hare  a  fatore  than  a  past."^  F»o^ 
Cbsnit. 

Thought  is  intended  to  be  the  parent  of  truth.  The  outward 
forma  and  the  habitual  acta  of  life  are,  in  their  ultimate,  the  reaiilts 
of  thought ;  and  they  ought  to  he  in  their  iasueB  harmonious  with 
trot^  with  riffhteousness,  and  good  order.  Those  strange  powers  of 
thoroght  which  manifest  themselves  in  man,  invisible  in  their  origin 
and  so  diffioult  to  trace  in  their  working, — ^have  they  their  origin  or 
their  issue  in  wisdom P  They  do indeeorule conduct, form  the  basis 
of  laws,  and  supply  the  means  of  conviction,  persuasion,  and  sub- 
jection. Whence  do  they  derive  their  overmastering  force,  their 
conquering  energy,  their  reg^ulating  power  P  In  a  world  of  appear- 
ances, traditions,  appetencies,  and  engagements ;  amidst  strife  of 
factions,  forms  of  life,  and  social  observances ;  in  the  centre  of 
human  pursiuts,  laws  and  customs,  the  perplexing  prohlems  of 
thinkers  arise.  Whitherwards  do  they  tend, — these  questioners  into 
the  foundations  of  society,  rights,  modes  of  action,  and  forms  of 
government  P  Why  do  they  interrupt  the  onflow  of  habitual 
passiveness,  and  ask  man  to  acquire  a  consciously  adequate  idea  of 
numan  duty,  destiny,  and  devoutnessP  Is  it  wise  to  suffer  thought 
to  ahsorb  enjoyment  when  life  is  so  uncertain,  time  so  transient,  and 
enjoyment  itself  so  scanty  and  unequally  attainable  P  What  signify 
these  eDijginas  of  speculation  in  a  state  of  being  so  attractive  yet  so 
insecure  r  Is  it  not  a  vain  pain, — this  self-search,  this  inquisition 
re^puding  the  laws  and  bye-laws  of  human  life  P  It  disquiets  the 
spurit  and  unmans  the  heart  when  it  is  caUed  upon  to  strain  the  eye 
along  the  pathway  of  the  fates,  or  to  peer  into  the  causation  of  the 
gods.  Surely,  in  the  evolution  of  existence  the  soul  achieves  its 
end  and  aim ;  and  hence  to  live  is  man's  best  wisdom  and  his  highest 
sood.  With  the  opiates  of  pleasure  and  of  power,  let  us  secure  the 
aream  of  life  in  idi  the  plenitude  of  its  charms  while  it  may  be  ours ; 
—for  it  is  ours  but  for  a  season. 

Thai  is  the  very  question  which  thought  desires  to  have  settled 
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Is  life  a  dream  whose  continuance  is  but  for  a  span  P--and  has  it 
no  hijzher  object  than  the  mere  physical  joy  of  animation,  and  the 
gratmcation  which  results  from  keeping  the  machinery  of  the  human 
nrame  in  working  order?  Thought,  as  a  nobler  joy  than  mere  phy- 
sical existence  yields,  implies  in  its  own  bein^  that  life  is  more  than 
a  mere  round  of  sensation  and  a  vanishing  mto  the  grave.  Being 
includes  a  vast  range  of  possibilities, — all  the  expanse  of  emotive 
power  from  woe  to  bliss ;  the  mighty  stretch  of  capacity  which  lies 
between  sentiency  and  intelligence ;  and  the  immense  interspace  of 
effort  which  intervenes  between  the  suggestions  of  desire  and  the 
achievements  of  act  resulting  in  fact.  This  mystery  of  being, — in 
what  does  it  consist  P  how  does  the  power  of  hnowina  inhere  in  or  co- 
here to  it?  and  how  is  it  that  the  might  of  doing  owells  in  or  issues 
from  the  human  soul  P  The  metaphysician  of  the  ancient  world 
found  in  the  very  conception  of  life  a  myriad  of  insoluble  problems. 
Even  the  curious  agency  of  thought  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
reflect  on  his  own  being  was  "  nine  times  folded  in  mystery,"  and 
included  the  elements  of  many  sciences.  In  his  own  nature  he 
perceived  so  many  nicely  attuned  influences  and  energies,  so  many 
various  desires  andpowers,  so  manv  purposes  exciting  to  accomplish- 
ment, that  he  could  not  accept  of  himself  as  a  portion  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  materialism,  or  an  issue  from  the  waste  energy  of  earth. 
He  felt  that  there  was  something  in  him  to  be  interpreted,  and,  that 
it  might  be  interpreted  aright,  to  be  examined  thoroughly  and 
seriously,  with  no  taking-for-granted  carelessness,  and  no  triviality 
of  mood.  He  wished  to  know  what  manhood  is,  all  that  it  implies, 
and  idl  that  is  made  imperative  upon  the  possessors  of  it.  He  found 
himself  a  living  marvel,  a  miracle  of  mysterious  gifts  and  powers, 
and  he  yearned  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  whole  sum  of  his  being's 
wealth  and  duty.  The  metaphysician  of  the  olden  time  sought  out 
diligently  the  correlations  between  nature  and  man  in  order  that  he 
might  know  himself,  and  become  able,  with  "  fore-counsel,  wisdom, 
and  experience,"  to  do  his  life's  work  in  the  properest  way. 
It  was  a  noble  curiosity.  That  soul-thirst  for  knowledge- 
knowledge  gained  by  investigation,  by  keen  and  long- continued 
strife  01  mind  with  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found  himself  in- 
volved— ^indicated,  as  we  think,  a  grandeur  of  nature  which  at  once 
justified  the  aspiration  and  ^ve  Skelihood  to  its  accomplishment. 
Ancient  philosophy  is  thus,  m  itself»  a  witness  for  the  essential  dig- 
ni^  and  nobleness  of  man. 

It  is  a  wise  tlung  occasionally  to  withdraw  from  the  hum  and 
irhirl  of  present  circumstances,  and  to  recall  to  our  minds  the  state 
of  life  and  thought  in  other  ages;  to  throw  our  ideas  retro- 
8]^ctively  into  the  receding  years  of  Eld,  and  to  familiarise  ourselves 
with  the  questions  which  stirred  tiie  souls  and  engaged  the  eflbrts 
of  the  most  earnest  of  the  men  who  trode  the  stage  of  time  in  the 
distant  periods  of  the  past.  It  is  a  precious  history — the  history 
of  thought.  We  have  neglected  tha^  of  late,  too  much  in  our  eager 
haste  to  peruse  and  eom]^hend  the  history  of  action.  We  have 
been  more  intent  on  watching  the  outward  movements  than  on  com. 
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prehendiDg  the  inward  woridngs  of  the  horologe  of  time.  Thonght 
IS  the  inner  eceenee  of  history,  and  the  prime  agent  in  all  its  trans- 
fomiationa.  Ancient  metaphysics  contams  the  highest  thoughts  of 
thegrandest  minds  of  the  pre-Christian  ages. 

The  readers  of  this  serial  are  not  unaware  of  the  interest  awakened 
by  the  history  of  thonght.  Fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  this  serial,  the  writer  was  engaged  in  oonsideriog  what 
fresh  department  of  thought  he  should  l&e  to  open  up  to  the  readers 
of  that  oay,  with  the  hope  of  offering  interesting  and  instruotire 
reading  to  those  who  were  sedulously  bent  on  self-culture.  His 
propoml  to  write  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  European  philosophy 
was  accepted  weloomdy,  and  the  outline  of  the  aim  he  nad  in  Tiew 
was  received  with  rery  general  favour.  As  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  papers  contained  in  the  volume  for  1852,  pp.  66, 191, 309. 351, 
bis  earijT  purpose  was  to  give  mere  outlines  of  the  various  schools 
and  their  doctrines.  By  general  request,  however,  the  writer  was 
induced  to  extend  hts  scheme,  and,  with  great  additional  labour  to 
himself,  to  supply  a  tolerably  complete  vidimus  of  the  opinions  of 
&e  diief  thinkers  of  each  school.  This  extension  of  the  prime  in- 
tent has  eaiiaed  the  series  of  papers  to  occupy  a  much  longer  space 
thin  was  at  first  thought  of,  and  has  used  up  in  their  composition  a 
much  larger  amount  of  life  than  was  anticipated.  Beflecting  on  his 
long  fifteen  years'  toil,  the  writer  bethought  himself  that  it  might  be 
w^  to  bring  together  one  or  two  ideas  which  might  serve  in  a  brief 
fiirm  to  inc5icate  what  the  worid  has  gained  by  tne  ancient  philoso- 
phy and  the  teachings  of  its  sects. 

Sueh  a  review  would  serve  a  double  purpoBe : — it  would  knit 
tofi^er  into  a  unity  our  ideas  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  ancient 
worid»  and  bring  distinctly  before  our  thoughts  the  value  of  the  con- 
trihutiona  of  tlwse  olden  thinkers  to  the  progress  of  man ;  and  it 
would  besides  enable  us  to  close  up  our  notices  of  the  thoughts  and 
the  thinkers  of  pre-Christian  times,  and  '*  to  take  a  new  depart- 
ore  "  {g'orienUr)  m  our  course  along  the  pathway  yet  to  be  traced 
serosa  the  ocean  of  speculative  thought.  It  would  make  it  possible 
to  sum  up  and  complete  the  narrative  and  criticism  of  the  past  on 
wlueh  we  bave  been  employed,  and  give  us  an  opportunity  of  re- 
soming  the  treatment  of  our  theme  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
new  oommenoement  in  our  History  of  Metaphysics.  We  could 
leave  b^ind  us  the  record  of—- 

"The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  lament, 
The  exaltation,  and  the  pain*' 

which  have  nohed  along  the  chords  of  the  htmian  heart  during  "  the 
dosk  of  oentories,"  and  after  **  an  interspace  "  devoted  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  influx  of  higher  influenoes,  we  could  return  to  the 
History  <f(  Philosophy  as  to  a  new  tale,  having  a  fresh  interest,  a 
diaiiged  ]^t,  other  heroes,  and  a  different  object  as  well  as  issues. 
Let  m  tken  round  off  the  period  of  self-istei^piwting  thought  prior 
to  eMsging  upon  the  era  of  dogmalios. 
Qfthe  hamaa  iuuiiii  for  wismn  the  early  iwnds  ere  safly  in- 
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difltinct.  A  mythological  mist  enyelopB  the  far  past,  the  youth- 
hood  of  thought.  In  the  atir  of  years,  a  mystio  and  dreamy  theory 
of  the  unity  of  the  viaible  with  tlie  inTiaible  fell  upon  the  aoul  of  the 
Hindoo,  and  philosophy  wedded  religion.  The  Persian  peroeiTed 
the  warfare  of  thought  and  feeling  wi&in  himself,  and,  likening  that 
to  the  contests  of  alien  races,  he  created  a  polytheistic  allegory 
which  served  him  for  a  philosophy.  The  Chinese  early  acquired  a 
dogmatic  of  life,  and  made  the  iron  custody  of  caste  and  habit  the 
guardians  of  public  morals  and  prifate  manners.  The  Jew,  though 
guided  by  a  wisdom  given  rather  than  refleotiyely  attained,  ofken 
with  8ti£(-necked  stubbornness  walked  after  the  desire  of  hiJs  own 
heart,  and  trusted  in  the  liffht  of  his  own  eyes,  rather  than  regulate 
his  steps  along  the  footpath  of  life  by  the  light  Touchsafed  to  his 
race.  As  they  borrowed  gods  and  kings  from  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours, so  Ihey  seemed  to  think  that  a  borrowed  philosophy  might 
serve  them  well  enough.  But  the  inauisitire  Ghreek^snbtle,  active* 
quick-witted,  and  fond  of  novelty — nrst  took  a  reflective  survey  of 
tne  entire  capacity  existent  in  himself,  and  sought  a  solution  such 
as  became  an  mdependent  and  world-resisting  race.  They  required 
a  philosophy  of  government,  and  they  readily  i>erceived  that  to  Know 
how  to  manage  men,  their  powers  must  be  inrestigated,  and  the 
means  of  causing  them  to  act  as  wished  must  be  acquired.  That 
iHaej  might  gain  and  retain  power,  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
attain  knowledge.  Philosophy  was  power.  The  Bomans  esteemed 
uonly  the  practical  part  of  philosophy.  It  was  to  them  merely  an 
agent  of  order,  and  the  science  they  sought  was  that  of  order. 

But  though  the  various  efforts  of  thought  had  such  diverse  issues, 
ihe  aim  of  all  these  thinkers  was  really  the  same.  They  wished  to 
acQuire  truth.  Few  of  them  sought  truth  purely  for  its  own  sake* 
ana  that  led  them  astray.  To  a  tradition,  a  pohcy,  a  form  of  life, 
an  imitative  slavishness,  a  mere  theoreticid  dream  of  being.  Truth 
is  unwUling  to  lend  herself.  Sought  for  herself,  she  wiU  ffladly 
reveal  her  choicest  treasures,  and  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  man. 
Sought  for  her  wealth  and  her  possessions  alone,  she  refbses  to 
come  at  the  call  of  the  inquisitor.  In  precise  proportion  as  Truth 
was  earnestly  and  honestly  sought,  did  she  disclose  her  casket  of 
treasures,  and  men  were  taught  to  discriminate  the  true,  the  credible, 
and  the  probable,  from  the  false,  the  unproyed,  and  the  unlikely. 

Many  incorrect  thinkers  confound  truth  with  credibility,  and 
that  with  proof.  Proof  is,  indeed,  the  ground  of  credibility ;  but  the 
credible  encloses  a  much  smaller  circle  of  existence  than  the  true. 
"  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than  fiction,*'  simply  because  fact  trans- 
cends faith.  Fact  is  the  issue  of  the  entire  results  of  the  possible ; 
faith  is  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  probable.  The 
credible,  again,  encloses  a  vast  tract  of  the  territory  of  falsehood. 
Men  have  believed  in  much  that  was  not  faot,  and  have  failed 
to  distinguish  the  imaginable  irom  the  credible.  Faot  includes 
only  the  ascertained,  not  the  ascertainable.  All  that  man  can 
endeavour  after  is  to  know  truth  in  as  far  as  it  is  aseertauiable  by 
his  .faculties.    As  his  faoultieB  increase  in  keenness,  and  in  fitness 
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for  lugher  efforts  of  inyestigation,  he  will  know  more,  and  the 
homoa  of  tmth  will  widen  aronnd  him ;  bat  all  the  infinitude  of 
troth  he  cannot  hope  to  comprehend.  All  that  knowledf^e  to  which 
Ae  Iranian  fainiltieB  cannot*  at  any  given  period,  reach,  lies  both 
bejond  his  power  and  his  credibility.    Bat — 

"  The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  prooeae  of  the  sonty" 

and  die  incredible  becomes  the  known.  Truth  has  not,  however,  in 
any  saeh  instance  been  brougjht  into  existence  by  man ;  it  has  only 
become  Tisible  to  him.  It  is  like  a  lighthouse  in  the  sea,  which 
brif  htena  the  pathway  to  the  voyager  by  the  fixed  radiance  which 
it  displays  to  him.  The  credible,  then,  is  not  a  synonym  for 
the  troe.  It  is  not  only  very  far  from  encompassing  the  entire 
axde_  of  truth,  but  its  cirououerence  extends  somewhat  into  the 
domainB  of  error.  Neither,  therefore,  is  that  which  is  credible 
always  true,  nor  is  that  which  is  true  idways  credible.  We  speak 
not  only  of  the  credulity,  but  also  of  the  incredulity  of  ignorance ; 
and  we  do  so  because  ignorance  regards  many  things  as  credible 
wbieh  are  known  by  others  to  be  untrue,  while  much  that  ther 
know  to  be  true  is  rejected  by  ignorance  as  incredible.  The  fal- 
busies  of  popular  ignorance — nay,  of  all  ignorance — are  of  both 
aorts.  Ignorance  is  only  a  relative  term :  all  men  are  more  or  less 
unorant ;  and  so  all  men,  in  some  way  or  other,  are  liable  to  con- 
round  the  tme  with  the  credible.  The  speculations  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  helped  us  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  this  form  pf  fal- 
lacious mduction,  by  showing  us  how  far  and  in  what  degree  "  man 
is  the  measure  of  aU  things,"  and  how  *'  infinitely  little,"  in  compan- 
ion of  the  extent  of  truth,  this  "  measure  "  is.  **  To  know  one's  self  " 
is  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  earth,  but  to  know  oue^s  self  alone  is  an 
impossibtlitj :  we  must  know  something  beyond  and  greater  than, 
tt  well  as  prior  to,  ourselves ;  and  in  doing  so  we  cannot  afford 
to  accept  lul  that  is  credible  as  true:  even  less  do  we  dare  to 
disnuss  from  among  the  possibilities  of  truth  all  that  seems,  to  our 
ignonmoe-begirt  faculties,  as  incredible. 

Scarcely  less  useful  to  humanity  has  ancient  Philosonhy  been  in 
ber  teachings  concerning  the  conditions  of  proof,  and  the  relations 
between  proof  and  truth.  Proof  is  desired  to  induce  belief  or  to 
podnce  knowledge.  But  proof  is  anterior  to  and  independent  of 
oelief,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  is  founded  on  it.  !But  though 
belief  is  subsequent  to  proof,  many  fidse  and  foolish  beliefs  are 
entertained  by  men.  This  arises  either  from  man's  misconstruction 
of  the  proof,  or  his  misconception  of  what  the  proof  implies.  Men 
require  not  only  to  search  into  the  veUidUy,  but  also  tne  incidence 
of  proof.  Though  man's  reception  of  truth  depends  upon  the 
▼ahdity  and  proper  incidence  of  proof,  yet  truth  in  itself  is  alto* 
gsther  independent  of  it.  Proof  does  not  constitute,  it  merely 
exhibits  truth.  Truth  is  not  made,  but  discovered ;  proof  leads  men 
to  believe  in  tmth ;  or  rather,  proof  induces  men  to  believe  that  what 
ii  taught  them  is  the  truth.  Hence  men  require  not  only  to  have  a 
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test  for  the  essential  yalidity  of  proof,  bat  for  the  imperatire  accu- 
racy of  its  incidence — for  the  talline^  of  proof  upon  that  precise 
truth  which  it  does  truly  teach.  This  necessitates  a  measure  of 
proof,  and  a  mode  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  precise  nature  and 
amount  of  truth  which  any  ^iyen  series  of  proofs  implies.  Hence 
the  ancient  philosophy  has  given  us  both  logic — the  science  of  the 
validity  of  proof,  and  rhetoric — the  science  of  persuasion, ».  c,  of  the 
incidence  of  proof.  Proof  seen  through  the  prism  of  passion  differs 
largely  in  its  incidence  from  what  it  does  if  looked  at  in  the  "  white 
radiance  "  of  pure  reason.  But  all  truth  is  not  capable  of  proof. 
Proof  depends  on  certain  conditions  and  relations  or  things,  which 
may  not  only  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thin^  themselves, 
but  may  be  either  real  or  assumed.  Demonstrative  reasoning 
depends  on  conditions  and  relations  assumed  to  be  true,  t .  e.,  con- 
structed by  and  in  the  mind.  Probable  reasoning  depends  on 
conditions  and  relations  observed  and  ascertained  as  those  which 
hold  and  exist  in  things  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  conse- 
quently indei>endently  of  the  human  mind.  The  former,  as  it  all  lies 
within  the  mind,  gives  necessary  truth ;  the  latter,  as  it  depends  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  observations  made  by  the  mind  regarding  the 
uniform  or  co-ordinate  variations  of  things,  and  the  constancy  of  the 
successions  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  them,  give  only 
probable  truth— the  ranges  of  probability  depending  on  the  univer- 
sality, accuracy,  and  uniformity  of  human  investigation.  The 
more  nearly  probable  reasoning  approximates  to  demonstrative 
reasoning,  the  more  thoroughly  belief-worthy  it  seems.  Causation 
and  right  reasoning  should  then  coincide.  Logic  should  become 
science,  and  science Ibecome  a  prophet.  The  logic  of  demonstration, 
AS  it  is,  so  to  speak,  self-contained  in  man,  has  been  pretty  fully 
elaborated  by  the  ancients.  The  logic  of  science,  as  it  depends  on 
observation,  experiment,  and  attested  thought,  has  been  less  fully 
expounded,  if  not,  indeed,  somewhat  imperfectly  comprehended,  by 
them.  When  human  ingenuity  has  perfected  the  instruments  of 
inductive  observation,  and  man's  knowledge  of  nature  becomes  as 
precise  as  his  ac(iuaintance  with  the  assumptions  of  his  own  mind ; 
when  the  definitions  of  physical,  political,  and  social  science  become 
as  exact  as  those  of  mathematics,  the  formal  laws  of  thinking  will 
operate  with  as  much  purity  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  science 
will  become  syllogistic.  We  owe  to  the  ancient  philosophers  the 
investigation  of  Uie  formal  laws  of  thought,  as  revealing  the  con- 
ditions of  proof,  as  showing  the  validity  of  evidence,  and  the  proper 
incidence  of  it.  The  survey  of  the  operations  of  the  human  mmd 
which  conduce  to  the  receiving  of  any  fact  or  idea  as  credible,  made 
by  them,  has  been  much  canvassed  as  to  its  worth.  On  matters 
connected  with  the  controversy  thus  raised  we  cannot  now  enter. 
We  have  with  iteration  contended  for  the  advantage  of  logical 
studies,  and  we  need  not  here  resume  the  oft-recurring  theme. 

Ancient  metaphysics  brought  into  distinctness  the  idea  of  self- 
hood—the personality  of  man  as  differentiated  from  nature.    It 
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9oiQgkt  not  odIjt  to  know  what  was  in  man,  but  alao  to  learn  what 
was  not  induded  in  his  nature.  Acknowledging  him  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  great  whole  of  existent  fact,  it  yet  investigated  his  nature  as 
"a  thing  apart"  from  the  mere  materialism  with  which  he  was 
mixed  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  seemed  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient yiaibility.  It  kept  in  the  mind's  eje  the  fact»  that  there  was 
knit  up  in  hfe — the  thmking  life  of  man — something  more  glorioas 
than  the  nnirerse  around  hmi,  and  in  which  he  found  a  tomo.  The 
eagerness  and  earnestness  widi  which  it  inquired  into  all  the  spe- 
dalitiee  of  his  powers,  the  means  by  which  they  were  moved,  the 
modes  in  which  they  worked,  the  issues  to  which  they  tended,  and 
the  destiny  to  which  they  owed  homage,  alike  testified  to  the  sense 
entertained  by  these  thinkers  of  the  uniqueness  of  humanity,  and 
the  nobleness  of  the  race  of  which  they  formed  a  portion.  This 
selfhood  induced  in  some  a  self-reliance  which  was  vain ;  in  others 
a  lofty  idea  of  the  glor^  of  self-renunciation ;  while  in  many  it 
produced  an  egotism  which  excited  a  craving  for  immortality,  and 
quickened  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  life  after  death. 

Ancient  metai^hysics  is  a  record  of  the  researches  of  human  con* 
seiousneas  into  its  own  essence  and  workings.  It  contains  the 
anatomy  of  human  thought,  and  is  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  an 
attempt  to  make  the  human  spirit  self-interpreting.  It  displays  the 
introspective  discoveries  made  by  those  who  pursued  in  the  inner  con- 
seiousness  of  man  carefully  planned  researches  after  the  sources  of 
thought.  Therein  we  have  shown  unto  us  the  efforts  of  "  souls  that 
have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and  thonght"  to  comprehend  the  powers, 
the  prospects,  and  the  duties  of  man,  and  to  learn  from  the  capa- 
bilities folded  up  in  his  spirit  the  aim  which  should  govern,  and  the 
destiny  which  awaitd,  a  rightly  spent  human  life.  Those  hungry- 
hearted  truth-seekers,  animated  by  a— 

"  Spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like'a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  human  thought " 

have  undoubtedly  often  misconceived  the  problems  of  life,  and 
sometimes  misstated  the  results  to  which  they  were  led ;  but  the 
history  of  the  efforts  of  **  life  piled  on  life,"  which  metaphysics 
exposes  to  our  view,  teaches  us  plainly  that  the  olden  thinkers 
endeavoured  to  eather,  from  an  investigation  of  what  they  were,  a 
knowledge,  or  at  least  some  indication,  of  what  manner  of  men  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  condition  of  life  allotted  to  them. 

We  have  in  the  history  of  thought  a  clear  statement  of  the 
<uiestion8  upon  which  the  human  spirit  feels  the  utmost  interest, 
lo  know  even  tbe  unsatiafied  aspirations  of  the  soul ;  to  have  put 
before  us,  with  consummate  grace  and  expressive  clearness,  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  infelt  mysteries  of  humanity ;  to  be  possessed 
of  the  note-books  of  our  ancestors  regarding  their  desires  and  aspi- 
rations,— are  great  aids  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  man  is. 
£ven  the  proof  which  ancient  |»hilosophy  affords  us  that  man  is  a 
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creature  of  manifold  emotions  and  ambitions  is  interesting,  because 
it  informs  ns  how  similar  such  men  have  been,  in  real  inward  nature, 
to  onrselyes.  Down  in  the  dark  depths  of  onr  own  souls,  in  the  irn- 
sunned  nooks  and  crannies  of  our  own  hearts,  like  passions  and 
affections  lurk  and  stir.  They  may  remain  nnseen  hj  the  carelesa 
eye,  but  when  keen-sighted  investigation  lets  in  the  light  on  them, 
they  shine  Uke  brilliant-scaled  serpents  in  their  hidinff-places,  and 
we  Jmow  that  we  have  here,  too,  in  ourselves  the  old  nature  of 
humanity — the  germs  and  seeds  of  which  our  actions  are  the  pro- 
ducts. In  the  reflective  revelations  of  the  thinkers  of  the  olden 
times  we  have,  therefore,  lessons  of  serious  import  concerning  our 
own  being,  interests,  and  destiny,  to  learn  and  know. 

That  pure  thought  should  become  self-critical  in  a  being  so 
tossed  and  tortured  as  man  is,  by  hunger,  thirst,  the  fever  of  sense* 
the  madness  of  passion,  the  changes  of  time,  the  instability  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  fluctuations  of  health,  the  storms  of  pohtios,  the 
variations  of  glory  and  shune,  and  the  fear  as  well  as  the  sure- 
uncertainty  of  death,  forms  an  indication  of  the  might  of  '^e 
human  mind  and  the  greatness  of  his  destiny.  Though  philosophy 
could  throw  no  light  upon  the  many  enigmas  of  man's  estate  on 
earth ;  though  it  could  teach  nothing  regarding  the  all-engrossing 
anxieties  on  which  speculative  thought  employs  itself ;  though  its 
light  should  only  increase  the  sense  of  dsrkness  which  man  feels  on 
looking  round  on  the  environments  of  existence,  and  its  arguments 
could  provide  us  against  nothing  in  the  present  or  prepare  us  for 
nothing  in  the  future,— yet  its  capacity  to  exhibit  man  triumphing 
over  the  pleasures  and,  temptations  of  the  bodily  appetites,  the 
harrowing  cares  of  life,  the  pernicious  dread  of  deaUi,  and  the 
terrible  ^oom  of  an  unlighted  grave,  imparts  so  high  an  interest 
among  reflective  readers  to  the  record  or  thought  it  supplies,  that 
nothing  csn  excel  it  in  aptness  to  provide  gratification — a  gratifica- 
tion enhanced  by  the  thought  that  we  are  partakers  of  Uie  same 
nature  as  those  who  resistea  all  these  man-subduing  influences  by 
the  power  of  thinking. 

In  our  day  "  a  wise  passiveness  "  may  often  be  advisablv  adopted 
by  a  thinker ;  for  we  are  now  too  subject  to  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
oj^inion,  interest,  and  every-day  care.  In  those  times  it  was  by  a 
wise  activity  alone  that  the  meaning  of  "  the  glow  and  thrill  of  life" 
could  be  discovered.  The  fleet,  flashing  phantoms  of  idealism  were 
constantly  rushing  awa^  to  give  place  to  new  forms  of  mental 
excitement.  This  necessitated  their  arrestment,  resistance  to  their 
flight,  and  the  culture  of  a  delicate  susceptibility  to  their  impres- 
sions, so  that  their  power  might  be  registered  and  their  significance 
be  interpreted.  The  entire  circumference  of  the  soul  required  to 
be  excited  to  sentiency,  so  that  it  might  catch  and  be  influenced 
by  every,  even  the  slightest*  impression  made  upon  its  delicat^y 
trained  organization ;  that  its  whole  meaning  mij^ht  be  compre- 
hended, ana  that  its  precise  influence  might  be  dutinctly  known. 
This  critical  sentiency,  this  acumen  of  the  entire  vitality,  tiiia 
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intense  mind-life,  was  the  reenlt  of  xnetapbyBical  inquiries,  stndiee, 
and  Tceearchet.  Sometimes  conclusions  were  overhastened  and 
rasUj  arriTed  at;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  exquisite  critical  subtlefy  of 
the  old  thinkers  kept  them  safe  from  error  in  those  matters  which 
zdated  to  the  aetual  onerations  of  thought  in  man. 

Ancient  philosophy  nas  prorided  for  all  thinking  men  a  clear, 
precise,  secure,  fixed,  and  tested  language.  The  puzzles  and  the 
ehedks  of  thought  have  been  thorougmy  examined,  and  the  opaque, 
obacure,  heart-troubling  ideas  hare  faieen  marked  ofi*  from  those 
which  are  luminous  re^i^irding  man  and  man's  fate.  The  language 
of  philosophy  has  been  invested  with  a  subtle  delicacy  and  a  witch- 
ing graee,  and  has  been  made  transparent  as  crystal,  brilliant  as 
diamonds.  All  the  turns  and  modes  of  thinking  have  been  analyzed 
and  named ;  all  the  operations  of  emotion  have  been  investigated 
and  summed  up  in  definite  terms ;  all  the  forms  of  reasoning  have 
been  minutely  differentiated,  and  are  now  distinctly  expressible  in 
the  received  diction  of  metaphysical  science.  The  value  of  such  an 
instrument  for  the  transmission  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind  can 
scaxoely  be  over-estimated.  The  puissant  energy  of  these  thinkers 
indu(»^  them  to  examine  and  try  every  form  and  species  of  ideation 
and  emotion,  and  to  distinguish  each  by  a  precise  and  accurate 
name.  By  this  exertion  of  the  critical  intellect  upon  words,  it 
happens  that  the  language  of  the  most  metaphysical  people  of 
anaent  times  possesses  the  double  power  of  satisfying  and  fasci- 
Bating  the  mind.  The  criticism  of  life  implies  the  criticism  of 
thou^t,  and  of  the  means  by  which  thought  is  communicated. 
Hence  a  lajiguage  sufficing  for  a  non-metaphysical  race  is  rude  and 
erude,  while  that  which  is  essential  to  a  philosophic  people  must  be 
clear,  maiLifold,  well-knit,  sinuous,  and  accurate.  It  was  so  in 
olden  times ;  it  is  so  now.  Philosophy  refined  and  ripened  the 
flexible  Greek,  imparted  grace  and  harmony  to  the  stately  Soman, 
and  it  has  given  depth  and  weight  to  the  volatile  French,  clearness 
sad  vigour  to  the  massive  Gkrman,  and  brilliant  exactitude  to  com- 
posite English.  Poetry,  which  graces  language  with  beauty  and 
melody,  aided  by  philosophy,  which  demands  clearness  and  pre- 
eiaion,  nursed  the  early  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  brought 
the  inner  spirit  and  the  outward  form  of  speech  into  wondrous  and 
ofttimes  witching  harmony.  The  gain  of  a  language  capable  of 
expressing  all  the  shades  of  emotion  and  all  the  varieties  of  thought 
is  not  the  least  of  those  advantages  which  we  owe  to  the  initiators 
of  European  philosophv.  They  have  imbued  the  entire  language 
of  modem  nations  witn  the  metaphvsical  distinctions  which  they 
have  sought  out  and  discovered,  and  we  can  scarcely  utter  words 
now  which  do  not  contain  suggestions  of  thoughts  which  had 
their  birth  in  the  far-off  ages  when  Hindoos  thought,  Chinese 
reflected,  Persians  wondered  and  worshipped,  Greeks  speculated, 
and  fiomans  elaborated  the  philosophy  oi  legislation. 

The  self-edueative  effects  of  philosophizing  are  not  undeserving 
of  mention.    The  search  into  the  powers  of  being  excited  all  the 
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knowing  energies,  and  gave  not  a  little  inducement  to  doing  Tarioas 
acts  aa  experiments.  His  own  nature  liaving  become  to  man  a 
source  of  peculiar  interest,  the  prime  spirits  of  each  age  more  and 
more  eagerly  pushed  on  their  inquine8»  and  endeavoured  more 
accurately  to  gauge  and  measure  the  powers  and  faculties  peculiar 
to  humanity.  They  learned  to  foreshape  the  theory  of  mental 
activity,  and  strove  hard  to  see  how  all  the  links  and  consequents 
of  facts  were  clenched  together,  that  they  might  observe  whether 
their  articulations  were  such  as  they  had  forecast,  if  not  bespoken. 
It  was  a  serious  and  thought-exciting  task  this— to  traverse  Vtte  sea 
of  speculation,  "  unploughed  by  cursive  keel  before,"  and  where 
all  was— 

**T7ndi8COTered  and  untrod ; 
To  take  the  difficult  aoundings  in  the  dark  ; 
And  then,  with  tentative  and  wary  course^ 

And  changing  oft  with  change  of  wind  and  tide, 
The  shoals  to  pass,  evade  the  current's  force. 
And  keep  unhurt  his  unappointed  bark.** 

This  self-controlling,  forth-travelling  research  is  an  educative 
process;  and  to  see  how  it  was  done,  and  what  results  it  produced, 
18  not  an  uninstructive  vision  to  those  who  also  have  to  train 
themselves  to  comprehend  and  to  complete  their  lives. 

The  lessons  which  we  leam  from  the  sages  who  took  the  van- 
guard in  philosophical  expeditions  were  traced  by  them  mostly 
irom  transcripts  written  in  their  own  hearts.  They  looked  therein, 
and  saw  mysteries  of  power  marking,  in  the  strange  language  of 
sensation,  characters  which  afterwards  transformed  themselves  into 
thought,  and  these  they  strove  to  interpret.  They  observed  en- 
visaged in  their  consciousness  the  glory  and  beauty,  and  changes 
and  influences,  of  the  outward  world.  Ihe  curious  hieroglyphics  in 
which  these  wrote  the  record  of  their  wondrous  origin  and  laws, 
they  had  the  honourable  courage  to  attempt  to  comprehend,  and 
teach.  The  varying  emotioDs  of  the  heart  they  felt  in  the  several 
relations  of  life  to  which  society  and  the  polity  of  nations  intro- 
duced them,  they  strove  to  analyze,  that  they  might  discover  why 
they  arose,  for  what  purpose  they  were  excited,  what  laws  they 
obeyed,  and  how  they  could  be  roused,  modified,  or  mollified.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  self-set  task  they  underwent  severe  but 
diligently  prosecuted  labours ;  and  with  the  results  of  these  labours  • 
they  have  enriched  the  whole  thinking  world.  Their  thoughts, 
unlike  almost  all  the  other  efforts  of  the  men  of  the  ancient  world, 
surriTe  in  glory,  influence,  and  usefulness, — 

'*  The  ashes  ef  the  great  and  beautiful  past.** 

They  are  eren  yet  the  educators  of  the  human  race. 

^t  only  does  ancient  philosophy  supply  a  clear  statement  of  all 
the  questions  which  seemed  to  tne  tnmkers  of  the  bygone  ages 
those  most  especially  interesting  could  they  but  be  answered ;  it 
gives  us  besides  a  knowledge  of  the  replies  which  the  most  aonte 
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minds  of  these  iiines  oould  disoorer.  Those  were  periods  of  ques- 
tioning and  research.  The  world  had  not  lost  its  wonderfulness, 
nor  had  man  forgotten  that  he  was  nature's  miraele.  To  have  had 
wit  then  became  a  stronger  passion  than  to  know.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  that  we  can  look  upon  the  intense  soul-struggles  of  these 
men  as  lessonful  for  ns.  From  their  consciousness  of  the  marvel  of 
their  state*  we  may  reinvigorate  our  own  sense  of  the  curiousness 
of  humanity's  douole  life  of  matter  and  of  mind ;  and  though  we 
may  shake  sage  heads  at  the  replies  their  experience  yielded  or  their 
speculations  suggested,  we  may  unquestionabl3r  do  something 
wiser  than  that  by  noting  these  replies  as  the  highest  attainable 
information  available  to  them  after  all  their  earnestness  of  pursuit ; 
and  BO  learning  to  be  thankful  for,  and  to  value  highly,  ike  better 
anawers,  if  we  have  any,  to  the  ever  re-echoing  queries, — what  am  I P 
why  am  IP  whither  do  I  tendP  what  may  1  hope  or  must  I  fear  P 
There  is  vrisdom  to  be  learned  even  from  the  saddest  blundering 
which  philosophy  records. 

life  has  been  keenly  questioned,  and  numerous  discussions  re- 
gaiding  its  natare  and  worth  are  to  be  found  in  the  tomes  which 
thinkers  have  indited.  Have  these  olden  speculations  influenced 
life,  or  affected  the  practices  of  men  P  We  certainly  think  they 
have.  JN^o  man  can  seriously  fix  his  mind  upon  such  inquiries,  and 
endeavour  to  clear  them  up  to  his  own  mind,  without  naving  felt 
their  vast  importance  and  concernment.  Whatever  decision  we 
may  adoftt  as  a  substantive  reply  to  any  of  these  investigated  points, 
the  very  inquiry  itself  implies  elevation  of  mind  and  anxiety  for 
betterment.  Not  only  therefore  the  results  of  the  speculations  en- 
gaged in,  but  also  the  very  labour  of  investigation,  have  a  powerful 
innnence  over  the  heart,  to  purify,  enliven,  and  improve  its  prac- 
tice. The  speculations  whicn  employ  the  mind  are  entered  upon 
from  a  feeling  of  the  importance  of^the  attainment  of  a  decision ;  the 
labour  of  investigation  is  persevered  in  because  of  the  value  at- 
tached to  the  results  expected  from  the  satisfying  of— 

"  The  infinite  longings  of  a  troubled  breast." 

It  is  impossible  that  this  devotion,  self-restraint,  and  continuous 
exertion  oould  be  ineffective  in  bettering  the  nature  of  the  thinker, 
and  therefore  in  affecting  bis  practice.  Ancient  metaphysios  was 
the  salt  of  life  in  the  olden  times,  which  kept  society — so  far  as  it 
went —from  putrefaction  and  decay.  But  does  not  ancient  philo- 
sophy give  as  its  last  word  a  justification  to  scepticism  and 
distrust  ?  Does  it  not  aver  that  truth  is  impossible  to  man,  and  that 
all  its  investigations  have  been  "labour  in  rain"P  All  man's 
mighty  aspirations  result  io  "  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  He 
proposes  ends  to  himself  which  he  cannot  compass.  If  he  seeks 
,  oy,  it  withers  before  it  is  attained,  or  life  fails  when  the  hand  is 
}at  stretched  out  to  grasp  it.  If  he  inquire  after  knowledge,  he  is 
supplied  only  with  the  strange  glimmer  and  glamour  of  far-folded 
mists,  which  deepen  into  darkness  round — 
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*<  That  untraTelled  world  whose  margin  fiidei 
For  erer  and  for  erer," 

as  man  moyes  towards  it.  If  he  search  for  love,  death  withdraws  its 
object,  and  the  grave  hides  it  Sensual  j^easure  is  as  nnreal  and 
as  unendoring  as  sociality  or  science.  Has  not  all  philosophical 
thonght,  so  far  as  we  can  read  of  it  in  thf 


«  YolomeB  of  old  dayn 

Written  by  masteri  of  the  ait ; 
Loud  through  whose  majestic  pages 
Bolls  the  mdody  of  ages — 

Throbs  the  harp-strings  of  the  heart," 

ended  only  in  the  confession  by  each  thinker  tbat  he  has  "  walked 
in  a  Tain  shadow,  and  disquieted  himself  in  vain  "  ?  What  justifica- 
tion of  scepticism,  what  authorization  of  doubt,  can  be  clearer  and 
less  exceptionable  than  this  P 

We  reason  far  otherwise.  What  is  this  ever-renewed  struggle 
for  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  life,  but  an  evidence  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  soul  from  scepticism  as  settled  doubt  P  It  is  the  strongest 
witness  that  history  can  bring  to  prove  that  doubt  can  neither 
satisfy  nor  gratify  the  longing  and  yearning  of  the  human  spirit ; 
that  it  prefers  an  infinite  contestation  to  a  fixed  doubt,  and  it  is 
determined  to  fight  off*  doubt  to  the  utmost  extremity.  The 
annals  of  the  ardent  injquisitions  of  tbese  great  thinkers  is  a  record 
gloriously  emblazed  with  the  unceasing  heroism  of  faith ;  of  tlie 
undying  hatred  man  feels  towards  tenanting  the  earth  with  a  sense 
of  orphanage ;  of  his  intense  longing  to  have  proof  of  "  the  Father* 
hood  of  God;"  and  of  the  intense  trnwilUngness  of  the  nobler 
minds  among  mankind  by  inadvertence,  or  with  malice  afore- 
thought,— 

*'  To  grace  a  lie,  or  laugh  a  truth  to  scorn.*' 

If  there  is  one  witnessing  more  clearly  brought  out  than  another 
regarding  the  normal  desires  of  the  human  spirit,  it  is  this  which 
the  ancient  philosophy  shows  us  on  every  page, — that  scepticism  is 
alien  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  doubt  an  object  of  disgust  to  the 
soul.  Man  seeks  a  form  of  life  directed  by  an  intelligible  practical 
dogmatic.  We  look  for  that  in  vain  in  the  history  of  old-world 
thought.  Philosophy  cannot  supply  it ;  but  when  we  look  at  the 
record  of  Him  who  came  in  '*  the  fulness  of  time," — 

"  Then  THE  tbitth  fronts  us,  beaming  out  of  darkness." 
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IS  CO-OPEEATION  CAPABLE  OF  GENEEAL  ADOPTION 

AND  SUCCESS? 

AFFIBHJLTiyX  ASTICLZ.—II. 

"80  powofolly  efficient  is  this  prinoiple  of  oo-operation ,  that  it  has  sao- 
eded  eren  under  the  moet  an&Tonnble  circomitances."  —  Fro/essor 


"Think  of  the  difference  in  the  reeolts  produced  hj  a  man  whose 
heirt,  as  well  as  his  hands,  are  in  his  work,  compared  with  the  man 
whose  hands  alone  are  nsed,  and  you  will  see  the  amazing  benefit  that 
it  would  be  to  each  indiTidoal  worker,  and  to  society,  if  we  could  but  in- 
terest the  hearts  of  men  in  their  daily  oooupationsV' — Dr,  John  WaiU, 

Nxw  AS  it  donbtlefls  is  to  many,  co-operation  is  by  no  means 
the  midden  npgrowtk  of  the  last  few  years,  called  forth  to  sup- 
ply matenala  for  social  science  coosresses.  Forty  years  ago  it 
appeded,  tliroogh.  Bobert  Owen,  to  ue  British  public  for  accept- 
ance ;  but  men  called  it  hard  names — socialism,  communism,  and 
sereral  other  "  isms," — and  starred  it  away  by  neglect.  Twenty- 
two  years  sinoe,  it  made  another  struggle  for  existence.  This  time 
it  was  in  a  Tery  unostentatious  manner :  it  was  in  a/little  shop  in 
Toad  Lane,  Sochdale,  where  a  few  working  men  dealt  out  groceries 
two  ni|^ts  a  week,  and  made  themselres  ridiculous  by  mooting  the 
idea  of  dividing  profits  amongst  purchasers.  Then,  in  1844,  not 
one  in  a  thousand  in  Lancashire  probably  knew  what  was  meant 
by  oo-operation ;  men  who  heard  of  it  sneeringly  called  it  the 
'*  WeaTors'  Dream,"  and  the  "  Bochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,"  as 
thej'  called  themselres,  were  deemed  a  kind  of  mild  madmen, 
trrmg  to  introduce  an  idea  which«  if  generally  adopted,  would  be 
saliTertiTe  of  all  the  laws  of  political  economy,  ana  would  throw 
England  into  a  state  of  general  bankruptcy.  The  moTement  was 
Tiewed  with  great  distrust  for  some  time,  but  it  cropped  out  in  a 
Teiy  unfledged  .form  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  yillages,  where 
a  few  shrewd  working  men  adopted  the  idea  in  supplying  their  own 
domestic  wants.  It  was  greauy  aided  by  the  pohtical  struggles  of 
1848,  when  Chartism,  baffl^  in  its  demand  for  political  reform,  threw 
its  unspent  force  in  the  direction  of  social  reform ;  and  whether  it  be 
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any  recommendation  with  some  that  co-operation  should  have  been 
helped  forward  by  so  doubtful  an  ally,  yet  all  must  concede  that  it 
is  creditable  to  ChartiRm  tbat,  foiled  in  its  attempt  to  bring  the 
constitutional  standard  of  citizenship  down  to  the  people,  it  should 
try  to  do  the  next  best  thing,— to  raise  the  people  to  the  prescribed 
standard.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  insignificant  germinal  source 
at  Toad  Lane  the  co-operative  movement  has  spreiul,  till  its  stores 
and  mills  are  dotted  all  over  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  are 
rapidly  spreading  into  other  counties.*  It  is  now  the  petted  theme 
of  social  science  congresses  and  aristocratic  orators ;  learned  and 
influential  gentlemen  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  is  the  greatest 
social  movement  of  the  day.  Intelligent  men  of  every  class,  and 
every  shade  of  opinion,  are  looking  to  it  as  the  common  ground 
on  which  masters  and  workmen  can  meet  and  settle  those  intermin- 
able strifes  which  are  paralyzing  certain  branches  of  our  industry, 
and  which,  unless  speedily  put  an  end  to,  will  drive  the  trade  from 
England  to  the  Continent,  and  so  inevitably  bring  on  that  period 
of  national  decline  so  often  debated  about. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  adaptation  of  co-operation  to 
all  branches  of  commerce,  it  will  only,  I  presume,  be  necessary  to 
consider  trade  under  the  two  broaa  distinctions  of  production 
and  distribution,  showing  its  value  and  adaptabilitjr  to  each ;  treat- 
ing them,  however,  in  their  co-operative  hiatozical  order,  and 
placing  distribution  first. 

When  the  "  Equitable  Pioneers  "  opened  their  store  at  Kochdale 
they  enunciated  as  their  fundamental  nrinoiple  the  distribution  of 
all  nrofitB  amongst  the  purchasers.  Startling  as  this  proposition 
might  seem,  it  was  but  the  public  adoption  of  a  practice  very  com- 
mon amongst  people  who  are  very  unconscious  that  tkej  are  oo» 
operators  on  a  limited  scale.  How  often  our  middle-class  families 
unite  together  (two  or  three  of  them)  to  buy  a  chest  of  tea,  a  bag 
of  cofifee,  or  a  large  quantity  of  some  other  article  of  domestie  use, 
simply  because  mey  get  it  purer  and  obeaper  in-  a  wholesale  pur- 
chase than  in  retail  quantities !  Co-operation  (in  distribution)  ia 
but  the  embodiment  and  elaboration  of  this  idea.  The  poor  people 
found  that  after  their  groceries  had  passed  through  the  lurnds  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer  and  the  hucksters,  they  not  only  got  a 
much  inferior  and  adulterated  article,  but  at  a  greatly  enhwieed 
price,  and  many  (indeed,  all  of  the  iBarliest)  eo-opemtive  stores  started 
£rom  a  dozen  working  men  or  so  clubbing  together,  then  buying 
their  few  pounds  of  tea  and  coffee  and  uieir  sai^  d  floor,  ana 
retailing  them  ont  amongst  themBelves.  By  this  maans  they  found 
that  the  penny  or  twopence  on  the  two  onncea  of  tea  or  Ihe  quarter 

*  To  give  some  idea  of  its  spread  I  need  only  give  a  list  of  towns  from 
which  reports  of  co-operative  stores  speared  in  the  Ckhcp^rcUor  for 
December  1, 1866 :— Arbroath  (N3j,  Bath,  Brixton,  Buxy  St.  Bdmunds, 
Cumberland,  Droyleden,  Bublm,  Hull,  Kfl&dal,  Manchester,  Oldham, 
Boohdale^  SheiBeld,  Ac.,,  fto. 
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of  coffee*  that  had  before  «me  as  profit  to  the  retailer,  came  into 
their  own  pocket.  The  slirewd  men  of  Lancashire  saw  that  a 
means  of  improying  their  position  was  thus  in  their  own  hands,  and 
ihej  hare  worked  it  out.  As  an  example  of  success,  I  may  note  a 
•ociety  which  commenced  in  1846  with  fourteen  members,  and  a 
capital  of  seven  shillings,  but  which  now  numbers  2,500  members, 
with  a  capital  of  £15,000. 

One  great  advantage  of  co-operation  is,  that  it  does  away  with 
the  paralyzing  system  of  credit.  Immediate,  or  at  most  fort- 
nightly, payments  are  the  rule  in  co-operative  stores ;  so  that  if 
tluBy  can  do  the  same  amount  of  business  with  a  less  capital,  their 
gains  are  not  nullified  by  having  a  quarter  of  the  capital  out  in 
unremunerative  credit ;  nor  are  they  in  such  risk  of  loss  through  bad 
debts :  indeed,  bad  debts  are  things  unknown  amongst  co-operators. 
A^ain,  the  co-operative  store  has  its  customers  at  hand,  without 
using  any  expensive  decoy  or  attraction  ;— the  co-operative  shops 
have  the  plamest  and  least  tempting  outside  of  any  in  a  town. 
They  have  no  need  of  gaudy  display,  startling  advertisements,  or 
high  rents  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  having  a  regular  custom  in 
their  members.  These  are  two  very  important  items  in  an  ordinary 
shopkeeper's  yearly  expenses,  and  place  the  private  capitalist  at 
a  great  disadvantage  in  competing  with  co-operative  enterprise. 

ouooess  is,  I  think,  a  very  fair  criterion  of  the  practicability  of 
any  scheme ;  and  we  may  now  turn  to  a  few  figures  illustrative  of 
co-operative  success.  In  the  "  Eochdale  Pioneers  "  we  have  a 
store  carrying  on  all  the  branches  of  retail  shopkeeping,  viz., 
grooery,  drapery,  tailoring,  butchering,  shoemaking,  Jtc. ;  and 
during  the  quarter  ending  June  19th,  1866,  they  received  cash  for 
goods  to  the  amount  of  £^,904,  on  which  they  declared  a  dividend 
of  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  For  the  information  of  those  xm- 
initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  "  Divi,"  as  it  is  called  in  Lancashire, 
1  may  explain  that  the  members  pay  for  their  goods  at  the  rates 
current  in  other  shops,  and  at  the  quarter's  end  they  receive  back  a 
certain  amomtit  of  dividend — ^in  this  case  two  shillings^upon  every 
pound  they  have  spent  at  the  store.  This  dividend  is  simply  the 
profit  on  the  goods  after  all  the  working  expenses  have  been  paid, 
aad  represents  the  amount  the  co-operator  saves  by  being  his  own 
shopkeeper.  During  the  quarter  ending  Septemlwr,  1866,*  goods 
to  the  amount  of  £^,684  were  sold,  on  which  a  dividend  of  &.  5d. 
was  paid*  The  Bscnp  store,  which  takes  rank  but  little  below  the 
Bochdale  one  as  a  co-operative  enterprise,  shows,  for  the  two  corre- 
sponding qusrters,— June  19th,  goods  sold  to  the  amount  of 
fiiD,613,  on  which  a  dividend  of  2s.  dd.  was  declared  ;  for  Septem- 
ber IStJi,  goods  to  the  amount  of  £20,752,  with  a  dividend  of  28.  6d. 
pCT  nomui.  Nor  has  the  attempt  been  less  successfully  applied  to 
letauing  alone.    I  have  before  me  the  Fifth  Half-yearly  Eeport 

*  I  have  no  later  balance-sheets,  the  co-opentiTe  quarter  not  ending 
tin  December  19th,  and  this  is  written  befinre  mat  date. 
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of  the  "North  of  England  Goi>operatiYe  Wholesale  Sooiety,"  wluch 
carries  out,  in  the  wholesale  business,  the  principle  these  other 
societies  act  upon  in  retailing.  From  this  report  I  find  that,  darinio^ 
the  half-year  ending  April  24th,  1866,  sales  naye  been  made  to  the 
amount  of  £65,378,  on  which  a  dividend  of  3d.  in  the  pound  to 
shareholders,  and  l&d.  in  the  pound  to  non-shareholders,  has  been 
declared.  I  think  I  need  add  nothing  further  to  these  figures,  to 
show  the  success  with  which  co-operation  can  be  adopted  in  9IL 
branches  of  distributive  commerce. 

Co-operation  as  applied  to  Production, — It  was  for  a  long  time 
supposed  that  the  mere  co-operation  of  capital  was  a  principle  tiiat 
could  not  successfully  compete  with  private  enterprise  in  pro- 
duction ;  that  large  factories  held  by  working  men,  in  £5  and  £10 
shares,  would  be  less  successfcd  than  the  firms  owned  by  two  or 
three  capitalists ;  that  unless  the  actual  workers  were  themselvee 
shareholders,  the  attempt  would  be  simply  a  ioint-stock  company ; 
and  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  a  joint-stock  company  is  far  less 
successful  than  a  private  undertaking :  and  it  was  probably  from  this 
point  that  a  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Bemew 
was  looking  when  he  said, "  Concentrative  and  not  associated  capital 
must  always  command  the  greatest  practical  success,  and  develop 
the  most  noble  moral  features  in  employers  and  employed."  The 
present  writer  is  aware  that  very  creditable  profits  have  been  made 
by  co-operative  mills,  which  were  simply  joint-stock  companies ; 
but  he  Knows  also  that  they  did  this  at  a  disadvantage ;  that  it 
was  in  spite  of,  and  not  by  virtue  of  their  basis  that  they  were 
successful;  and  he  has  often  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  weakness 
of  the  principle.  Bat  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  him  in  the  present 
paper  to  defend  this  principle,  since  another  form  of  co-operation 
nas  been  originated  which  can  be  successfully  applied  to  produc- 
tion ;  and  I  merely  mention  it  to  disown  it,  as  it  may  otherwise  be 
made  use  of  by  our  opponents  to  show  a  hollowness  in  co-operation. 
Co-operators  were  not  slow  to  discover  that  unless  some  way  of  in- 
teresting the  actual  workers  was  introduced,  the  mere  holding  of 
capitsi  by  a  great  number  was  weakness  instead  of  strength ;  and 
to  meet  this  weakness  a  short  Partnerships  Bill  was  passed  in 
1865,  which  made  it  legal  for  employers  to  give  their  woncpeople  a 
share  of  their  mrofits  without  thereby  giving  them  a  voice  in  the 
management.  To  this  feature  of  co-operation  its  originators  have 
^ven  die  title  of  "Partnerships  of  Industry ,"  and  have  illustrated 
Its  practicability  in  the  wire- works  of  Greening  and  Co.,  the  col- 
lieries of  Briggs  and  Co.,  the  Cobden  Memorial  (cotton)  Mill  at 
Sabden,  &c.  The  plan  of  working  is  as  follows  :~The  shares  are 
sufficiently  low,  and  on  such  easy  terms  of  subscription  as  to  be 
easilv  obtainable  by  thrifty  working  men.  The  profits  are 
^vided  thus:  a  certain  fixed  rate  of  interest  is  paid  upon  the 
capital,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  between  the  shareholders  and 
the  workpeople.  The  advantages  are  obvious ;  every  man  has  an 
interest  m  the  profits,  consequently  an  interest  in  the  proper  con- 
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dueling  of  the  concern.  It  iB  to  the  peeoniarj  interest  of  erery 
worker  to  make  the  profits  as  great  as  possible ;  and  to  compass 
this  end  he  works  more  diligentlr,  and  throws  his  heart  more 
thoroaehly  into  his  work ;  he  mskes  less  waste,  he  reprimands 
the  neglects  of  his  fellow-workmen,  and  becomes  less  of  an  "  eje- 
serrant."  Indeed,  the  whole  diJOference  between  this  system  and  the 
old  one  is,  that  under  it  the  workman  works  with  heart  and  hand 
where  before  his  hands  only  were  employed.  Let  us  again  torn  to 
figures  to  see  the  result  of  the  principle  in  application. 

From  the  report  of  Greening  and  Co.,  dated  May  11th,  1866, 
it  seems  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  was  paid  out  of  profits  upon 
the  subscribed  capital,  leaying  4  or  6  ner  cent,  to  be  divided  as  a 
bonus  among  the  workmen.  From  tne  report  of  the  Whitwood 
and  Methley  collieries  (October  2nd),  I  find  that  this  concerur 
which,  under  the  old  system  of  partnerships,  paid  to  the  pro- 
prjetora  41  or  6  per  cent.,  has,  during  the  past  year,  and  under 
this  new  form  of  co*operation,  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 
upon  capital,  and  6  ner  cent,  of  a  bonus  on  the  wages  of  the 
workmen.  This  surely  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  co-opera- 
tkm,  and  I  know  of  no  element  that  will  prevent  its  equally 
•UMessful  application  to  an^  other  form  of  productive  industry. 
It  can  be  applied  to  the  iron  trade  and  to  agriculture,  and 
its  influence  will  be  to  elevate  and  make  thrifty  the  debased, 
ignorant,  and  soulless  ironworkers  and  agricultural  labourers, 
making  a  higher  class  of  workmen,  and  producing  work  at  a 
dieaper  rate.  ''It  causes,"  says  Professor  Fawcett,  "the  wQrk 
to  be  better  and  cheaper  done;  and  when  work  is  better  and 
cheaper  done,  what  does  it  mean  but  that  a  commodity  is  pro- 
duced on  more  favourable  lerms  P  *'  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  any  argument  to  these  speaking  facts ;  to  my  mind  they  show 
that,  both  in  production  and  distribution,  co-operation  is  a  safe 
and  successful  basis.  Nau  Des. 

KBOATiyS  ABTICLB.— II. 

Thbbe  is  no  need  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  co-operative  system.  The  system  has  spread  so  widely 
and  ao  rapidly,  and  been  so  prominently  brought  before  the  public 
throogh  the  agency  of  the  press,  that  not  only  are  the  outlines  of 
the  aystem  understood  by  all,  but  the  history  of  the  movement  is 
known  by  many.  The  matter  in  dispute  is  thus  a  great  deal  simpli- 
fied, and  we  have  only  to  allege  our  own  reasons  why  we  think  the 
moyement  incapable  of  general  adoption,  and  to  note  a  few  of  the 
objections  wbicii  may  be  urged  against  it.  The  movement  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  so  suocessfult  and  has  moreover  spread  so  widely 
and  to  rapidly,  that  the  most  sanguine  of  its  supporters  look  for- 
ward in  a  rapture  of  enthusiasm  to  the  time  wnen  co-operation 
shall  be  universaL 

We  will  first  look  at  the  question  in  its  relation  to  the  general  store 

1867.  H 
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and  sales  business,  in  which  the  snm-total  of  co*operative  success 
has  been  achieved.  The  success  of  the  movement  in  this  particular 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  strict  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  ready-money  payments.  The  managers  are  generally  men  quite 
unskilled  in  trade,  and  in  the  complica^d  system  of  credit  and  of 
intricate  bookkeeping  as  its  consequence,  and  would  be  quite  lost 
in  its  mazes  were  they  to  enter  upon  it.  This  has  been  so  wherever 
ventured  upon,  and  has  brought  ruin  to  the  store  and  misery  to  the 
shareholders  and  buyers.  But  if  the  enterprise  be  very  greatJy 
extended,  how  is  credit  to  be  dispensed  with  P  The  working  classes 
give  no  credit  with  their  wages,  and  so  are  able,  or  ought  to  be  able, 
always  to  pay  ready  money.  But  beyond  these  it  cannot  in  its  en- 
tirety extend,  unless  the  whole  system  of  credit  is  abolished  through- 
out the  country,  nay,  throughout  the  world. 

Employers  of  labour  of  whatever  kind,  professional  men,  and 
others,  are  compelled  to  give  credit,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
have  to  ask  it  of  those  with  whom  they  deal.  These,  under  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  could  not  be  able  to  deal  at  the  co-operative 
store ;  and  should  the  co-operatives,  in  their  desire  to  extend  the 
system,  break  through  this  principle  of  ready  money  taken  and 

gven,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict  that  the  system  will  then 
il,  or  if  it  go  on  at  all,  it  will  be  as  a  joint-stock  company,  where 
credit  is  both  taken  and  given,  and  not  as  a  co-operative  body. 

Again,  the  extension  of  the  system  will  require  an  increased  num- 
ber of  trustworthy  persons  to  manage  the  affairs,  as  it  is  no  secret 
that  the  committee,  composed  in  the  main  of  working  men,  are  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  guiding^  the  concern.  But  the  more  these  are 
increased,  the  greater  room  is  there  fjr  deception  and  dishonesty, 
and  consequently  the  greater  temptation  to  it.  "  The  eye  of  the 
master  maketh  rich,"  but  here  there  will  be  many  masters,  and  none 
of  tJiem  competent  thoroughly  to  oversee  the  whole.  The  co- 
operatives, it  must  be  remembered,  have,  in  their  desire  to  monopcK 
lize  the  public  favour,  to  compete  as  one  body  with  many  single  and 
indepenaent  tradesmen,  each  pursuing  his  own  trade  to  which  he 
has  been  trained  from  youth,  and  with  which  he  is  in  every  particu- 
lar fully  conversant.  It  is  manifest  that  he  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  better  and  a  cheaper  article  than  a  number  of  men  who  have 
undertaken  many  trades,  of  none  of  which  they  possess  any  special 
knowledge,  and  who  have  to  defend  upon  o^ers  for  their  success. 
The  single  tradesman  too,  besides  those  special  advantages,  will 
bring  to  his  business  greater  energy,  forethought,  economy,  and 
prudence  than  the  co-operatives  can  be  expected  to  do,  and  will 
exercise  a  greater  control  and  watchfulness  over  his  servants. 
There  is  even  in  large  firms  a  disadvantage  arising  A*om  their  extent, 
and  the  confidential  clerk  or  cashier,  who  is  perforce  entrusted  with 
a  considerable  share  of  the  management,  often  turns  out  a  rogue. 
How  much  more  so  in  large  concerns  like  that  which  the  co- 
operatives dream  of  one  day  establishing. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  co-operative 
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■ystem  which  has  been  made  a  part  of  some  ooncems.   Here,  more 

than  in  the  other  branch,  the  impoBsibility  of  a  large  extension  of 

the  co-operatire  system  is  seen.    The  manufacturers  will  no  doubt 

readily  obtain  all  the  raw  material  they  require,  and  for  ready 

money  too,  but  the  question  then  arises,  how  are  they  to  dispose  of 

the  manufactured  material  P    They  must  do  so  wholesale  to  make 

any  profits,  and  for  ready  money,  or  thejr  will  be  unable  to  pay  their 

own  workpeople,  and  keep  to  their  distinguishing  principle.    But 

here  they  come  into  competition  with  the  great  mill-owners  and 

manufacturers,  who  both  receive  and,  from  their  great  capital,  are 

able  to  give  long  terms  of  credit.  They  can  secure  a  selling  public, 

but  can  they  secure  a  buying  one  ?    In  this  competition  are  the 

chances  in  their  favour  P    Assuredly  not.    They  labour  also  in  this 

department  of  their  system  under  the  same  if  not  increased  disad- 

Tantagea  arising  from  ignorance  of  the  business,  want  of  practical 

and  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  markets,  and  of  forethought, 

energy,  and  concentration,  as  in  the  general  sales  branch ;  and  upon 

the  evil  results  of  this,  and  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  system^ 

I  need  not  enlarge.    The  trading  and  the  manufacturing  are  the 

only  branches  of  commerce  in  which  the  co-operatives  are  at  all 

sanguine  of  success,  and  I  have  shown  how  totally  incapable  the 

movement  is  as  at  present  organized  for  any  large  extension  in  these* 

directions. 

I  have  now,  lastly,  to  notice  the  principle  of  oo-operation  exempli- 
fied in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employed,  or  of  capital  and 
labour.  The  co-operatives  have,  as  is  well  known,  started  a  mill 
upon  the  principle  that  the  workman,  besides  receiving  his  regular 
wages  at  the  usual  labour  rate,  may  also  be  a  shareholder  in  the 
concern  and  receive  a  dividend  upon  the  profits ;  but  whether  a  share* 
holder  or  no,  he  is  to  receive  a  bonus  according  to  the  wages  earned 
by  him.  Now  as  this  arrangement  refers  to  the  working  classes,  it* 
extension,  if  possible,  will  be  limited  to  this  class.  Is  such  a  scheme 
capable  of  general  extension  P  Given  one  mill  with  a  stafi"  of  picked 
hands  whicn  succeeds,  will  twenty  or  two  hundred  also  succeed  P 
The  evil  are  ever  mingled  with  the  good,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
more  the  impossibility  of  having  a  body  of  workmen,  some  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  in  number,  or  even,  as  the  co-operators  imagine, 
tens  of  thousands,  all  steady,  sober,  industrious  men,  without  one 
black  sheep  amount  them.  And  unless  this  is  done  the  scheme  will 
not  answer.  For  if  the  bonus  be  given  to  all  alike,  the  industrious 
and  idle  are  confounded,  and  the  one  benefited  while  the  other 
is  robbed.  But  further,  losses  in  business  and  manufactures  are  very 
frequent,  the  market  is  depressed,  the  number  of  hands  must  be  re- 
duced, and  not  only  will  there  be  no  available  bonas  to  pay 
upon  wages,  but  possibly  a  deficiency  which  can  only  be  made  up 
out  of  the  proprietors'  capital.  Such  things  are  not  of  rare  occup 
renee,  and  tne  co-operators  are  the  last  persons  likely  to  be  exempted 
from  such  calaanities.  How  will  they  meet  them  P  In  all  fairness 
they  must  require  the  workman  who  has  had  his  share  of  the  profits 
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to  bear  his  share  in  the  lossefl  also,  and  to  contribute  so  much  per 
week  or  otherwise  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Will  he  be  able  and 
willing  to  do  this  P  Is  it  likely  any  large  hodj  of  workmen  can  be 
found  ready  to  do  so  P  All  will  be  ready  to  jom  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit ;  but  few  or  none  will  be  willing  to  bear  a  share  of  the  loss 
which  they  may  say,  and  perhaps  with  too  much  justice,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  unskiffulness  or  mismanagement  of  toe  board  of  direc- 
tors. This,  howeyer,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  objection.  Suppose 
the  profits  divided  half-yearly.  A  man  works  for  three  or  four 
monuiB,  and  then  has  to  be  discharged  for  misconduct  of  some  kind 
or  other, — is  he  to  have  any  bonus,  and  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be 
given  P  And  the  number  of  such  cases  would  of  course  increase 
with  erery  extension  of  the  scheme,  and  add  to  the  complexity  of 
the  matter,  and  render  an  equitable  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
almost  impossible  to  skilled  actuaries,  most  entirely  so  to  simple  co- 
operators.  The  fact,  too,  of  the  impossibility  of  finding  bonus  work- 
men willing  to  bear  part  of  the  losses  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  general  sales  business  when  failure  overtakes  any  such  concern ; 
but  as  success  in  these  is  more  certain,  I  will  not  tnen  dwell  upon 
it.  In  any  case  there  is  a  danger  of  aotqal  if  not  wilful  fraud.  A 
monopoly  of  the  custom  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  best  and 
most  skilled  workmen  in  it,  is  obtained  through  the  enticement  of  a 
bonus  upon  wages  or  purchases,  and  when  this  is  found  impossible, 
not  only  will  the  enticed  consider  themselves  wronged,  but  the 
general  public,  and  the  small  tradesmen,  who  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  this  have  lost  their  fortune  and  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood, 
have  just  cause  to  complain. 

I  have  now  considered  the  co-operative  movement  in  the  varioua 
ways  in  which  an  extension  is  possible,  and  shown,  I  believe  con- 
clusively, that  such  extension  can  never  be  very  large,  much  less 
become  general  and  successful.  It  only  remains  for  me  in  conclu- 
sion to  note  a  reason  or  two  why,  in  an  abstract  view  of  the  case, 
the  co-operative  movement  can  never  attain  any  permanent  and  ex- 
tended success,  and  to  anticipate  and  reply  to  one  or  two  objections 
which  may  be  made  against  this  article. 

1.  The  co-operative  movement  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
principle  of  division  of  labour.  This  I  need  hardly  say  is  a  leading 
principle  in  political  economy.  The  co-operators  go  dead  against 
this  principle,  by  dmng  everything  possible  themselves,  both  in  the 
general  store — ^which  is  indeed  j^eneral,  and  has  a  most  heteroge- 
neous collection  of  articles — and  in  their  endeavours  to  extend  their 
avstem  so  as  to  monopolize  all  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture. 
Their  principle  is  essentially  a  selfish  one.  Instead  of  dividing 
labour,  and  seeking  to  enlarge  the  number  of  persons  in  this  country 
who  may  hj  honest  industry  earn  a  sufficient  livelihood,  their 
object  is  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  this  number,  and  amass  prc^ 
for  themselves  and  their  customers.  They  unite  the  functions  of 
capitalist  and  labourer ;  and  where  this  is  done  things  are  not  well 
done,  and  few  can  be  supported  from  the  profits.   As  Mr,  1^.  Senior 
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obsenres  in  his  "  Political  Economy,"  "  Nothing  bat  the  separation 
of  the  functions  o{  the  capitalist  from  those  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
constant  adyanoe  of  capital  from  one  capitalist  to  another,  could 
enable  so  man^r  thousand  purchasers  to  direct  their  efforts  to  one 
object,  to  continue  them  for  so  long  a  period,  and  to  adjust  the 
reward  for  their  respective  sacrifices.  So  doing,  too,  thej  tend  to 
pauperize  the  ootmtry  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  this  especially, 
IS  the  injury  they  inflict  upon  the  retail  trader.  Every  reader 
knows  that  m  his  own  village  or  neighbourhood  some  one  or  more 
poor,  honest,  striving  persons,  most  frequently  widows,  are  to  be 
ibond,  who  endeavour  from  the  profits  of  a  huckster's  shop  to  keep 
themselves  and  Uieir  families  fr^m  pauperism ;  and  in  this,  as  they 
dsaerve  to  be,  are  generally  successful.  But  a  '  store'  is  opened  in 
the  village.  Her  customers  fly  thither,  attracted  by  the  greed  of 
gain  which  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  satiate ;  her  busmess  is  mined, 
snd  the  widow  and  fatherless  are  left  destitute,  or  compelled  to 
accept  the  lot,  and  with  the  lot  the  stigma,  of  the  pauper,  and  to 
add  to  the  general  impoverishment  or  the  country.  With  any 
general  extension  cases  of  this  nature  would  be  multiplied,  tmtil  it 
would  be  manifest  to  all  that  the  pauperism  of  the  country  had 
seriously  increased ;  and  unless  the  mcreased  expenditure  were  met 
by  indirect  taxation — a  not  very  probable  proceeding,  the  very 
people  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  this  misery  would  not 
contribute  to  relieve  it" 

2.  The  retailer,  apart  from  his  knowledge  «f  his  business,  is  in  a 
better  position  to  supply  the  public  than  a  large  store  could  be.  As 
the  belore-quoted  distinguished  writer  says,  speaking  of  London 
and  its  suburbs,  which  derives  its  daily  food  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  worid,  "it  seems  marvellous  that  the  daily  supply  of  such 
multitudes  should  be  proportioned  with  anything  like  accuracv  to 
their  duly  wants.  It  is  effected  principally  by  means  of  the  retailers. 
Each  retailer,  the  centre  of  his  own  system  of  purchasers,  knows  by 
experience  the  average  amount  of  their  periodical  wants.  The 
wholesale  dealer,  who  forms  the  link  between  the  actual  producer 
ot  importer  and  the  retailer,  knows  also  by  experience  the  average 
aaunmt  of  the  demand  of  his  own  purchasers,  the  retailers,  and  is 
governed  by  that  enerience  in  purchasbg  himself  from  the  pro* 
Queer  or  importer.  And  the  average  amount  of  these  last  purchasea 
affiyrds  the  data  by  which  the  importers  and  producers  regulate 
their  vast  and  multifarious  supply.'  Doubtless  it  is  to  this  know- 
ledge of  the  superiority  of  the  retailer,  that  in  London,  where  such 
things  are  more  thought  of,  the  co-operative  movement  has  met 
with  little  success.  The  non-success  of  the  movement  in  the  metro- 
polia  iSy  in  fact,  highly  significative,  and  demonstrates  very  clearly 
the  incapabiHty  of  tlie  system  for  general  adoption  and  success. 

Now  to  the  objeotiona  that  may  be  urged  against  all  this.  I 
shall,  I  know,  be  pointed  to  Eochdale,  and  extracts  innumerable 
and  figures  interminable  be  produced  to  show  the  success  of  the 
movement  in  that  locality.    I  do  not  deny  that  success ;  although 
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there  are  certain  saving  claases,  oertain  dark  spots,  which  ihe  co« 
operators,  beaming  with  enthusiasm,  are  apt  to  overlook. 

Sat  Bochdalc  had  advantages  which  other  places  cannot  now  or 
at  any  future  time  be  expected  to  possess.  The  men  of  Bochdale 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  whole  movement,  and,  as  such,  were  up- 
right, unselfish,  and  determined.  Anv  lack  of  these  qualities  would 
have  been  their  ruin.  But  other  plaoes  are  not  likely  to  be  bo 
fortunate.  Promoters  will  join,  or  seek  by  themselves  to  establish, 
such  concerns,  hoping  to  gam  by  them ;  and  when  they  are  satiated, 
leave  them  to  shin  for  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  I  willingly  admit  the  good  the  co-operative  system 
has  effected  among  the  working  classes,  by  encouraging  self-denial 
and  prudence ;  whether  these  will  remain  when  the  strong  induce- 
ments of  this  system  are  withdrawn  is  another  question,  but  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given  I  must  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  co-operative  movement  capable  of  general  adoption 
and  success.  £.  S. 


HuMOUB. — Hamoar  is  of  an  earlier  growth  than  wit,  and  it  ia  in  aecordanc« 
with  this  earlier  growth  that  it  has  more  affinity  with  the  poetic  teodendea;  while 
wit  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ratiocinatiye  intellect.  Hamour  draws  its  mate- 
rials from  sitnations  and  characteristics ;  wit  saizes  on  nnezpected  and  complex 
relations.  Hnmonr  is  chiefly  representative  and  descriptive ;  it  is  diffose,  and 
flows  along  witboot  any  other  law  than  its  own  fantastic  will ;  or  it  flits  abont  like 
a  wiU-o*-the-wisp«  amazing  ns  by  its  whimsical  transitions.  Wit  is  brief,  and  sad* 
den,  and  sharply  defined  as  a  crystal ;  it  does  not  make  pictores,  it  is  not  fimtastic, 
but  it  detects  an  nnsnspected  analogy,  or  anggests  a  atartling  or  oonfoanding  in- 
fersnee.  Every  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  eomparisoD  will 
remember  that  the  effect  prodooed  on  bim  by  some  wittieisma  is  closely  akin  to 
the  effect  produced  on  him  by  sabtle  reasoning  which  lays  open  a  fallacy  or 
abfordity ;  and  there  are  persons  whose  delight  in  snob  reasoning  always  maniftsts 
itself  in  laughter.  This  affinity  of  wit  with  ratiocination  is  the  more  obvious  in 
proportion  as  the  species  of  wit  is  higher,  and  deals  less  with  words  and  with 
superficialities  than  with  the  essential  qualities  of  things.  Some  of  Johnson's 
most  admirable  witticisms  consist  in  the  snggestion  of  an  analogy  whieh  imme- 
diately exposes  the  absurdity  of  an  action  or  proposition ;  and  it  is  only  thmr 
ingenuity,  condensation,  and  inatantanoousnees  which  Hft  them  from  reasoning  into 
wit — ^they  are  rtatoning  raited  to  a  Mffhtr  power.  On  the  other  hand,  humour, 
in  its  higher  forms,  and  in  proportion  as  it  associates  itself  with  the  sympathetic 
emotions,  continually  passes  into  poetry.  Nearly  all  great  modem  humorists 
may  be  called  prose-poets.  .  .  .  Wit  is  an  electric  diock,  which  takes  ns  by 
violence,  quite  independently  of  our  predominant  mental  disposition ;  but  humour 
approaches  us  more  deliberately,  and  leaves  us  masters  of  ourselves.  Hence  it  ia, 
that  while  coarse  and  cruel  humour  has  almost  disappeared  from  contemponry 
literaturo,  coarse  and  emel  wit  abounds :  even  refined  men  cannot  help  laughing 
at  a  coarse  hon  mot,  or  a  lacerating  personality,  if  the  *'  shock  **  of  the  witticism  is 
a  powerful  one,  while  mere  fun  will  have  no  power  over  them  if  it  Jar  on  their 
moral  tullie,^Wettmmtter  Aevasw,  January,  1856,  article  *'  German  Wit^**  Heiiw 
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f  olitrrs. 

IS  AJS'  AEISTOCEACY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TO  SOCIETY  P 

AFFIBHATITB  jLSTICUI. — II. 

SixPLT  naing  the  word  aristooracj  as  synonymoTifl  with  nobility, 
men  of  rank,  opulence,  and  inflaence,  ana  without  any  attempt  to 
take  any  advantage  of  the  associations  about  the  word,  of  which 
*'Trebor"  is  so  much  afraid,  it  is  quite  possible,  we  belieye,  to 
maintain,  honestly  and  truthfully,  that  an  aristocracy  is  adran- 
tageons  to  the  eountry.  The  question,  be  it  remembered,  is  not.  Is 
an  aristocratic  government — t.  e.,  goTernment  by  a  House  of  Lords 
ahme— «dTBnti^eous  to  society?  That,  we  presume,  few  in  this 
coontry  would  Tentore  to  assert  or  care  to  affirm.  The  aristocracy 
means  the  well-bom ;  the  people,  titled  and  untitled,  who  possess 
those  specific  though  not  easily  defined  characteristics  which  are 
included  in  the  epitnet  gentry.  BirUi,  breeding,  education,  habits, 
influences,  influentialness,  good  name,  long-iaherited  wealth  and 
acknowledged  position,  seem  all  to  be  included  in  this  same  compre- 
hensiTe  term  aristocrat,  or  noble.  Not  regarding  an  aristarchy, 
but  an  aristocracy,  is  this  discussion — ^and  we  ought  to  keep  this 
distinction  clearly  in  view— we  might  almost  translate  the  ques- 
tion into  the  following  very  simple  vernaoular  query, — Does  the 
nation  get  any  good  from  the  existence  in  it  of  the  upper  classes  ? 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  sing  fine  things  about  the  equality  of 
men,  and  to  assert  that^ 


CI 


The  rank  is  but  the  ffoinea  Rtamp, 
Themau'samanroraUhAt;'^ 


or  to  throw  a  fallacious  glamourie  of  sentiment  orer  the  inequalities 
of  station  by  arerring  that — 

"  The  good  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claimi  of  long  descent ;  ** 

following  this  up  by  the  more  malicious  and  mischievous  stanza,—* 

"  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
*Ti8  only  noble  to  be  good ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Korman  blood : " 

as  if  nobility  and  goodness,  kind-heartedness  and  a  coronet,  simple 
faith  and  Norman  olood  were  contradictory  terms,  and  that  the  one 
excluded  the  other  by  direct  implication.    Everybody  knows  that 
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this  IB  not  the  case,  and  perceires  the  irrelevancy,  as  a  political 
question,  of  the  famous  couplet,— 

"When  Adam  delved  and  E^e  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  *' 

Aristocracy  is  a  fact  in  all  societies :  there  must  be  in  every  con- 
dition of  life,  even,  an  aristocracy ;  how  much.more  inescapable  is 
it  that  there  must  be  in  any  and  every  form  of  human  society  a 
certain  superior  few  who  constitute  an  aristocracy !  The  splendid 
comfort,  tne  simple  elegance  which  have  become  habitual  to  the 

Sentry  is  sought  after,  and  in  some  measure  attained,  by  the  class 
elow,  and  thus  there  is  diffused  through  society  a  sort  of  gentility 
of  aspiration. 

The  aristocracy  is  advantageous  to  society  by  taking  the  lead  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  gardening,  agriculture,  &c, ;  in  the 
preservation  of  the  grace,  beauty,  and  cultured  variety  of  English 
scenery;  in  lending  the  fascinations  of  their  intercourse  to  the 
families  of  the  district  in  which  ^ey  reside;  and  in  causing  the 
ele^^ance  of  manufactures.  From  them  the  taste  for  ornamental 
objects  passes  along  through  all  dssses,  and  the  life  of  the  cottager 
snatches  a  grace  from  that  of  the  hall  and  mansion. 

Inde^noence  of  feelinf^,  and  the  capacity  to  withstand  the  sadden 
fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  are  shovm  in  the  aristocraov ;  and  from 
them  we  learn  that  to  live  down  a  public  malice  it  is  onfv  necessary 
to  live  well,  and  go  on  unheeding  of  the  scorn  till  the  nour  cornea 
when  the  proof  of  Uieir  error  becomes  irresistible  by  the  people. 
This  sense  of  duty  in  life,  and  of  the  propriety  of  pursuing  a  course 
once  calmlv  determined  on,  we  get  examples  of  from  the  aristocracy 
of  our  lana. 

An  aristocracy  is  advantageous  to  society  by  its  influence  in  ex- 
citing the  classes  below  to  aim  at  higher  types  of  life,  character,  and 
influence.  It  necessitates  etiquette,  it  patronizes  architecture  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  it  is  only  in  imitation  of  these  that  the  commer- 
cially rich  become  patrons  of  art,  and  encourage  the  purveyors  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  literature.  Qood  breeding,  too,  is  one  of 
the  great  distinguishiDg  marks  of  the  classes  which  unite  birth, 
wealth,  and  rank.  The  nameless  but  quite  perceptible  charm  of 
manner  which  characterizes  the  aristoomcy  is  well-known.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  anj  parvenu  acquiring  tnat  exquisite  self-posses- 
sion, courteous  bearing,  and  deferential  suavity,  for  which  the 
aristocracy  are  noted.  They  not  only  keep  up  the  claims  of 
etiquette  in  society,  but  they  help  to  diffuse  the  graces  of  life 
through  the  cottage  and  into  the  parsonace.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  hi^y  superior  style  of  ad£ress  and  mode  of  car- 
riM^e  observable  m  many  of  the  rural  districts  result  from  the 
influence  of  the  manners  of  the  resident  gentry  upon  the  imitative 
habits  of  the  poorer  classes,  who,  as  domestic  servants,  or  garden 
and  field  labourers,  have  been  bnmght  into  contact  with  me  in-> 
habitants  of  the  great  houses. 
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All  ariatoeracy  refines  social  life.  Nobilitj  is  virtae  of  race. 
The  son  has  the  memory  and  honour  of  his  sires  to  lead  him  to 
0tre  for  the  part  he  takes  in  pnblic  affairs  and  in  prirate  trans- 
actions ;  and  the  sire  has  the  fear  not  onljr  of  his  ancestry  before- 
his  ejes,  but  the  lore  or  censure  of  posterity  as  well  to  think  of. 
These  influences  npon  life  do  not  affect  the  other  classes  of  society. 
As  Spenser  says, — 

*'In  brare  pursuit  of  honourable  deed 
There  it  1  know  not  what  great  difference 
Between  the  yulgar  and  the  noble  seed, 
Which  unto  things  of  yalorous  pretence 
Seems  to  be  bom  by  natiye  influence.** 

This  gives  its  fine  aroma  to  the  French  proverb,  **  Nobleue  oblige** 
There  is  a  speciality  of  feelino;,  habit,  taste,  and  eren  language  in 
the  aristocracy,  which  can  neitner  be  imitated  nor  can^ht  up  by  any 
amount  of  industrious  study.  The  sense  at  once  of  feudality,  his* 
torieality,  and  personalitv  in  one  blended  essence,  cannot  probably 
be  described  or  defined,  but  it  always  makes  itself  perceptible 
vheneyer  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  genuinely  well-bom  person. 
ETerything  about  the  young  members  of  the  aristocracy  tends  to 
make  them  remember  the  ^lory  and  imitate  the  eood  deeds  of  their 
SDcestry,  and  to  avoid  doing  anythin|f  to  proauce  a  blot  in  the 
ftmily  reoordfl.  This  fine  ionB  of  family  traditions — this  kind  of 
immortaKimtiott  of  the  individual  in  the  race,  and  the  race  through 
the  individaal,  giving  a  collective  life  and  unity  to  the  whole — is  a 
Tery  special  kind  of  education.  Anything  that  thus  sustains  the 
place  of  a  guardian  over  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  respective 
members  of  families,  and  holds  them  true  to  the  reputation  which 
men  should  have,  cannot  but  be  advantageous  to  them,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial  to  society. 

Politieany  as  well  as  socially  an  aristocracy  is  advantageous  to 
•ociety  by  securinff  a  leisured  class,  who  can  devote  time  and 
energy  to  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as  arise  in  the  course 
of  a  nation's  progress,  and  who  can  encourage  those  who  make  such 
studies  the  business  of  their  lives.  They  are  useful,  also,  as  having 
fewer  temptations  than  many  other  classes  to  use  the  national  dis- 
tKsees  as  a  means  of  their  own  aggrandisement.  There  is  a  great 
vitality  in  having  such  a  class  as  have  no  need  to  win  fame  by 
agitation,  or  position  by  flattery  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  people, 
lent  from  a  newspaper  the  following  historic  estinmte,  wmcn  I 
thmk  thoroughly  proves  what  has  been  advanced : — 

"Who  are  the  aristocracy,  and  whence  sprung?  Are  our  aris* 
tocrscv  a  separate  race,  who  keep  themselves  aloof  from  sympathy 
with  the  nation,  and  enjoy  at  the.  expense  of  die  community  peculiar 
privileges  and  peculiar  lawsP  Are  they  not,  in  fiust,  orieinally 
■prong  firom  the  people,  and  having  their  ranks  continuany  re* 
eroited  from  amongst  the  people  by  men  who  have  struggled  up 
into  eminence  by  their  own  exertions,  and  by  their  services  to  the 
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nation  in  varions  hononrable  ways  P  Who  Bays  that  the  ariatocracy 
are  represson  of  liberty  P  are  oppressors  of  the  people  P  are  ob« 
structors  of  improvement  P  I  am  prepared  to  den]^  such  assertions 
against  all  comers.  I  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation  proves 
that  they  are  not  and  never  have  been  so.  Who  was  the  first 
citizen  of  our  commonwealth  to  fight  for  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  to  win  them  too  P  It  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  an  aristocrat.  Who  wrung  from  a  tyrant  king  on  the 
plains  of  itunnymede  Magna  Charia  out  the  barons  of  England — 
aristocrats?  Who  accomplished  the  bloodless  but  momentous 
revolution  of  1688  P  It  was  in  great  part  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  England— aristocrats.  Who  was  the  chief  agent  in  carrying 
to  a  successful  conclusion  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Bill — against 
the  opposition,  too,  of  the  millocrats — ^but  a  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  Earl  of  Shaftesbuir  P  Who,  during  the  cotton  famine  of 
Lancashire,  devoted  snocessnillv  and  unsparmgly  his  means,  his 
talents,  his  labour,  his  time,  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  relief  of  the 
deeply  distressed  operatives  bat  an  aristocrat  descended  through  a 
long  line  of  aristocrats,  the  Earl  of  Derby  P  Who  have  fostered 
and  given  permanence  to  that  great  patriotic  national  movement 
in  defence  of  the  nation — our  splendid  army  of  volunteers,  of 
which  we  are  all  so  proud — more  than  the  aristocracy,  with  such 
men  as  Lord  Elcho,  Earl  Grosvenor,  Lord  Banelagh,  and  others  at 
their  head — men  who,  because  they  give  expression  in  a  manly  way 
to  their  honest  political  convictions,  have  been  hooted  and  treated 
with  indignity  \yj  the  proverbiaUy  ungrateful  mob  P  And  yet  the 
people  are  maliciously  excited  to  contempt  and  hatred  of  our  aristo- 
cracy,— an  aristocracy  which  for  wealth  and  intelligence  and 
patriotism  cannot  be  matched  in  any  other  country  in  the  world — 
an  aristocracy  peculiar,  in  fact,  to  Britain,  the  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  Crown  alike." 

Stai^lktbrsis. 

negative  abticle. — ii. 

"  Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards  new  men,  when 
they  rise :  for  the  distance  is  altered ;  and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  tlie  eye,  that 
when  others  come  on,  they  think  themselves  go  back." — Bacon, 

The  only  grounds  upon  which  this  question  can  be  fully  and 
fairly  discussed,  on  the  negative  side,  have  been  set  forth  by  "  Tre- 
bor  '  in  his  able  article,  and  therefore  we  accept  them  as  ours ; 
for,  as  the  signification  of  the  word  aristocracy,  according  to  its 
etymology,  is  a  government  of  the  best  or  most  excellent,  it  is  dear 
thiat  we  can  raise  no  objection  to  such  a  government,  nor  to  the 
persons  composing  it.  What  we  all  desire  is,  we  apprehend,  to 
see  the  best  men— the  most  capable  men— administering  the  affairt 
of  state,  and  ragnlating  the  laws  which  govern  socie^ ;  but  the 
difficulty  which  oesets  us  is  to  determine  who  these  men  really 
are,  ana  how  their  services  can  best  be  secured ;  a  problem  aurely 
worthy  of  the  wisest  head  and  the  most  earnest  endeavours. 
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The  term  afUioeraey,  as  we  nndentand  and  sliall  use  it  in  this 
niicle,  is  restricted  to  the  nobility  or  members  of  the  peerage, 
otiier  titled  persons,  large  landed  proprietors  without  titles,  and 
their  relatiyes.  This  lan^e  and  important  body,  howerer  much 
thej  may  differ  among  themselves  in  other  matters,  agree  in  this 
one  respect,  that  their  order  mnst  be  kept  up  at  all  costs ;  and  for 
this  they  are  prepared  to  contest  every  change  which  is  supposed  to 
be  likely  to  alter  the  condition  of  society,  and  so  to  affect  them  and 
theirs.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  John  Manners,  who  is  a  fair  sample 
of  his  order,  as  enunciated  in  an  early  poetical  effusion  of  his,  are 
well  known : — 

'*  Let  wealth  and  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
Bat  lesTe  ixs  Btill  oar  old  nohilitif" 

Now  this  may  be  all  Terr  well  for  his  lordship,  who  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  "  old  nobility  "  referred  to ;  but  common  people,  who  have  an 
arersion  to  be  held  at  the  tender  mercies  of  even  the  '*  old  nobility," 
orach  prefer  that  laws,  learning,  commerce,  &c.,  should  flourish; 
sad,  if  there  must  needs  be  a  death  at  all,  that  hu  highly  valued 
"old  nobili^  "  should  become  defunct.  We  have  no  desire  what- 
ever to  see  tne  day  when  this  may  happen,  but  should  it  occur  in  our 
time,  we  will  do  our  best  to  secure  its  being  buried  decently  and 
peaceably,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  honourably. 

But  the  question  is  as  to  whether  an  aristocracy  is  adrantageous 
to  society  or  not ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  may  profitably 
inquire  what  <x>nstitutes  the  real  welfare  of  society.  Is  it  not  that 
happiness  and  contentment,  so  far  as  they  are  attainable,  should 
exist  P  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  ;  and  therefore  it  follows, 
u  a  matter  of  course,  that  anything  which  tends  to  promote  these 
ends  is  advantageous  to  society,  while  that  which  tends  to  retard 
or  prevent  them  is  the  rcTerse.  Now  is  it  not  a  fact  that  ciyil  and 
Fehgious  liberty,  the  extension  of  education  and  commerce,  equit- 
tble  legislation,  and  light  taxation  are  aU  calculated  to  render 
Bociety  na^y  and  contented  F  Here  again  the  answer  must  neces- 
Birily  be  grven  in  the  affirmative ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  nor  will 
it  be  questioned,  that  every  one  of  these  conditions,  as  experience 
hss  indubitably  proved,  has  tended  to  further  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  people — to  frive  them  comforts,  without  which  no  content- 
ment can  exist — ^ana  to  enlighten  and  improve  their  minds,  without 
which  there  ean  be  no  r^  happiness;  and  since  it  cannot  be 
trnthfully  averred  that  the  aristocracy  have  ever  ^  ihemielvei 
hrooght  about  any  one  of  these  conditions,  but  rather  that  they 
have,  on  the  contrary,  opiposed  all  legislation  tending  in  these  direc- 
tions, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  conviction  that  our  aria- 
tocrscj  have  not  been  advantageous  to  society. 

The  fiu!t  is»  their  interests,  ambition,  and  hopes,  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  but  essentially  distinot 
and  separate,  and  nenoe  arises  antagonism.  The^  are  exclusive  and 
I'vi^ty,  and  reg^urd  with  contempt  that  which  is  really  the  baek- 
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bone  of  England's  greatnesB,  aad  the  source  of  her  prosper! tr- 
refer  to  commerce.  It  is  tme  that  of  late  years— since  nie  Ueform 
bill  of  1832,  and  the  lesson  which  the  eyents  of  the  French  revoln- 
tion  taught  them — they  have  to  some  extent  modified  their  tone  and 
manners,  but  they  are  still  by  far  too  arrogant  and  sapercilious ; 
and  if  they  are  to  exist  as  a  body,  as  hitherto,  it  will  be  necessaiT 
fbr  them  to  come  down  from  their  pedestal,  and  coalesce  more  with 
their  countrymen,  and  relinquish  their  haughty  exclusiyeness.  We 
obserred  recently  that  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  entered  a 
commercial  house  as  partner ;  and  we  hope  the  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed, for,  as  we  do  not  entertain  any  animosity  whatever  against 
the  aristocracy,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  identify  themselves 
with  the  people,  and  thus  dissipate  the  feeling  which  undoubtedly 
now  prevails,  which  is  that  they  are  not  advantageous  to  society. 

Their  order,  too,  is  essentially  warlike,  and  they  would  fain  keep 
alive  that  spirit  in  the  nation ;  but  it  is  shrewdly  suspected  that 
they  have  motives  for  this  which  are  not  of  the  most  disinterested 
or  patriotic  character.  As  before  pointed  out,  they  despise  trade ; 
and  they  think  the  army  and  navy,  the  law  and  the  cnurch,  the 
only  professions  which  gentlemen  (their  sons  and  poor  relations) 
can  have  recourse  to  as  a  means  of  obtaining  honourable  employ- 
ment and  an  income  sufficient  for  their  requirements  -,  but  the  army 
and  navy  have  the  preference,  and  hence  arises  their  desire  to  keep 
up  these  armaments.  It  is  certainly  most  unfortunate  for  the 
country  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  but  it  is  really  the  case.  Now  it  is  right  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  which  may  arise,  but  there  is  a  difference 
between  being  ag^ssively  prepared  or  only  defensively  so;  for 
while  the  former  is  insolent  and  threatening  armed  defb&nce,  the 
latter  is  only  justifiable  precaution.  In  these  days  of  **  volunteer- 
ing movements"  among  our  people  we  do  not  require  bloated 
armaments.  There  is  sufficient  strength  and  determmation  in  the 
nation  to  resist  any  attempted  violation  of  our  rights ;  and  we  hold 
that  great  reductions  in  the  army  and  navy  estimates  might  be  made 
witJiout  impairing  the  safety  of  the  country,  were  it  not  for  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  aristocracy ;  therefore,  in  this  respect,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  advantageous  to  society. 

"  Aoklington,"  in  his  somewhat  confused,  article,  holds  them  up 
to  us  as  the  embodiment  of  aU  that  is  noble,  intellectual,  and  excel- 
lent $  but  if  we  regard  them  without  the  blind  reverence  whi<di 
seems  to  actuate  him,  we  fail  to  perceive  that  they  are  in  any  respect 
superior  to  their  countrymen  generally,  and  particularly  to  the 
educated  middle  classes.  Why  should  they  be?  They  are  only 
men ;  and  neither  their  moraJa  nor  their  intellectual  powers  are 
superior.  That  they  have  gifted  and  noble-minded  mdividuals 
among  them  cannot  be  denied,  for  it  is  a  well-known  and  pleasing 
fact ;  and  we  do  all  honour  to  much  men  when  they  exercise  their 
gifts  for  the  js'ublic  weal,  and  not  for  that  of  a  class  only.  But  gifted 
and  noble-mioded  men  are  not  confined  to  their  order.    No  elan 
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has  a  monopoly  in  this  respect ;  the  f^ifts  of  God  are  bestowed  upon 
rich  and  poor  alike ;  the  blaze  of  genios  as  frequently  illumines  the 
cottage  as  the  palace.  The  men  who  are  now  most  prominently  before 
the  public,  who  direct  its  thought,  and  leave  their  impress  upon  its 
mind,  are  not  aristoonfts,  bat  are  of  and  from  the  people.  And, 
besides,  the  great  mast  of  the  people  themselves  are,  compared 
with  what  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  marvellously  advanced 
condition  of  knowledge ;  and  appeals  to  their  reason  are  now  calmly 
sod  intelligently  beara,  and  dispassionately  weighed  and  considered. 
The  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  (which  the  aristocracy  opposed) 
has  tended  immensely  to  benefit  uiem.  In  1832  the  total  issue  of 
dsily  and  weekly  newspapers  was  38,000,000;  but  it  is  now 
546,000,000.  The  circulation  of  magasines  at  the  same  period  was 
400,000  a  month ;  but  in  1865  it  was  6,090,000.  These  facts  show 
to  what  an  extent  the  mind  of  England  has  advanced,  and  intimate 
pretty  plainly  that  nothing  which  does  not  bear  the  genuine  stamp 
of  utility  will  lon^  be  tolerated ;  and  if  the  aristocracy  do  not  mode- 
rate their  pretensions,  and  learn  to  accede  gracefully  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  an  intelligent  people,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  disad- 
rantageoiis  to  society,  and  swept  away  like  their  French  compeers. 
Uofortonately  for  them,  they  are  early  taught  to  consider  them- 
Klvee  as  bom  to  command,  that  the;^  are  naturally  superior  to  all 
others,  and  hence  their  intolerable  insolence  and  arrogance.  It 
may  be  tiiat  they  will  see  the  absurdity  of  such  pretensions^  and 
ab^  them ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  them  if  tiiey  do  so ;  for  most 
assuredly,  in  this  age  of  progress  and  rapid  development,  their 
preaent  blighting  and  penucious  influence  will  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  wi^  of  the  advancement  of  the  people. 

Finally,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  Ernest  Jones,  which 
beats  upon  our  subject,  **  are  we  not  walking  in  the  downward 
path  of  Home  and  medisval  France?  Is  not  aristocracy  doing 
aere  exactly  what  it  did  there?  Li  Home  and  in  France  wealth 
accumulated,  and  the  land  was  monopolized.  Beform  saved  Bome 
from  revolution.  Eevolntion  saved  France  from  ruin.  Which  are 
we  to  have  here,  revolutton  or  reform?  Here,  too,  wealth  accu- 
mulates in  few  hands.  Here,  too,  the  earth  is  monopolized  by  a 
few  £unilie8.  Here,  too,  as  in  Some,  our  public  lands,  our  commons, 
hare  been  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  those  who  had  too  much 
before.  Already  the  English  labourer  has  to  walk  eight  miles  to 
and  from  his  daily  toil.  Here,  too,  the  evil  grows.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century  we  had  still  250,000  land  proprietors ;  now  we  have 
lesa  than  30,000.  Here,  too,  tiie  people  shrink  and  dwindle  beneath 
this  system.  Four  times  since  the  great  French  war  has  the 
^adsrd  for  the  army  been  lowered.    Where  is  this  to  end  ?  " 

**  in  fares  the  Lmd,  to  haatening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  aocumolates  and  men  decay. 
Prineea  and  lords  may  flourish  and  may  mde; 
A  breath  eaa  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
Bat  a  bold  peasantry,  their  eovntiy'a  pride, 
MThen  once  destroyed  can  never  be  auppUed."      W.  H.  B. 
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IS  ME.  JOHN  BHIGHT  AS  A  POLITICIAN  WOETHY 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THIS  COUNTEY  P 

NBGATIVE  ABTICLE. — I. 

"Mbasubes,  not  men."  Such  is  my  motto,  and  such  is  the 
spirit  in  which  this  debate,  to  be  of  any  practical  good,  must 
be  carried  on.  With  Mr.  Bright's  personal  character  I  hare 
nothing  whatever  to  do ;  and  his  name  might  nearly  as  well 
be  omitted.  A  certain  influential  person,  no  matter  what  his  name, 
advocates  boldly  and  unflinchingly  certain  principles  or  dogmas,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  he  believes  essential  to  the  well-being  of  his 
country.  We  may  call  these  collectively,  Eadicalism,  Brightism, 
Chartism,  or  any  other  name  we  please ;  all  that  is  necessary  is, 
that  in  the  discussion  upon  them  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  they 
connote.  Hence  the  advantage  of  discussing  tiie  utterances  of 
one  who  is  by  common  consent  looked  upon  as  the  fountain 
and  exponent  of  these  opinions.  To  my  task  without  further 
preface. 

Mr.  Bright  is  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  country  because — 

1.  He  is  desirous  of  changing  the  constitution  of  tne  country. 
The  constitution  of  this  country  implies  an  hereditary  and  limited 
monarchy, — the  sovereign  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  a  par- 
liament regularly  summoned,  and  composed  of  an  hereditary  peer- 
age, and  elective  representatives  of  the  commons.  Mr.  Bright 
wishes  to  change  this  into  a  democracy,  or  a  government  of 
the  people  entirely.  Which  is  the  better  form  of  government 
of  these  two  there  is  no  need  to  discuss.  Each  has  its  advantages, 
each  its  inconveniences,  but  seeing  that  ever  since  England  was 
England  such  has  been  the  form  of  government,  and  that  under  it 
this  nation  has  attained  a  reputation  and  a  lasting  greatness 
surpassed  by  none,  equalled  by  few  of  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
he  cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend  to  his  country 
who  advocates  a  change  in  this  constitution.  I  have  no  need 
to  multiply  quotations  to  show  that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Bright. 

In  his  first  speech  at  Birmingham  in  1858,  reform  is  used  as 
sjrnonymons  witn  democracy,  and  ever  since  we  have  been  fa?oured 
with  laudations  of  democracy  as  exhibited  in  America  and  else- 
where.   As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  we  have  to  note,-^ 

2.  Mr.  Bright's  speeches,  either  by  open  avowal  or  gentle  hint, 
tend  to  set  class  agiunst  dasB ;  the  one  being  filled  with  hatred  and 
jealousy ;  the  other  in  being  filled  with  suspicion  and  alarm.  Mr. 
Bright  may  not  mean  to  do  this.  I  believe  it  to  be  far  from  his  in- 
tention. Yet  no  one  can  read  his  speeches  without  perceiving  that 
such  is  their  manifest  tendency.  Tne  upper  classes  are  continually 
represented  as  suspicious  of,  and  inimical  to,  the  lower.  "  My 
lord"  scorns  and  detests  the  working  man.  The  lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  are  the  butts  of  Mr.  Bright's  fierce  invective  or 
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ntirie  scorn.  The  peerage  is  antiqtxated,  effete,  and  ridicnlons. 
They  are  the  I^orman  lords ;  the  working  classes  are  the  Saxon 
Tilleins.  The  one  oppresses  the  other  just  as  they  did  in  old  feudal 
times.  They  form  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and 
BO  sdranoe  will  ever  be  made  until  the^  are  removed.  No  a  QOt»- 
tions  are  needed  to  prove  this  assertion.  Every  reader  or  Mr. 
Bright*s  speeches  knows  that  this  is  their  constant  burden. 

j!^ain,  the  great  landowners,  and  the  agricultural  class  generally, 
are  foaded  with  abuse,  and  stigmatized  as  the  oppressors  of  and  lords 
o?er  the  poor.  The  attempt  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  to  vindicate  his 
brother  in  this  matter,  as  against  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly,  has 
only  more  plainly  proved  the  point.  Even  he  admits  Mr.  Bright  to 
have  said  tnatAajr  the  land  of  England  is  in  the  possession  of  1*20  or 
150  persons,  and  half  that  of  Scotland  in  the  possession  of  ten  or 
twelve.  Admit  that  this  is  so.  Yet  let  it  be  observed  that  nothing 
whatever  is  said  as  to  the  number  of  proprietors  of  the  other  ha?f  in 
each  country ;  and  nothing  whatever  of  the  total  number  of  such 
proprietors,  which  I  doubt  not  is  very  considerable.  But  bv  placing 
this  one  fact  prominently  before  a  mass  of  the  lower  classes,  a 
feeling  of  animosity  towards  these  landowners,  and  a  discontent 
with  their  own  lot,  are  engendered.  A  false  inference  is  immediately 
drawn.  If  half  the  land  is  held  by  120  or  150  persons,  an  unreflect- 
ing man  immediately  jumps  to  the  condusion  that  300,  at  the  out- 
side, represents  the  number  of  owners  of  the  soil  in  England,  and 
twenty,  or,  at  the  farthest,  thirty  in  Scotland.  I  need  not  say 
to  refute  this,  "  Why,"  say  Mr.  Bright's  hearers,  "  should  these 
things  be  P  Why  should  these  few  men  hold  all  the  land,  and  we  be 
merely  tenants  at  will  P  "  The  duties,  cares,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  position  are  lost  sight  of  altogether.  Immense  profits  are 
supposed  to  be  made,  whereas  we  know  that  the  profits  of  agricul- 
tonsts  are  on  the  whole  less  than  those  of  any  other  dass.  Nor 
are  they  behind  any  other  class  in  their  general  benevolence  and 
thoQghtfolness  for  the  poor.  The  redactions  and  remissions  of  rent 
in  conseouence  of  losses  by  the  cattle  plague  are  proof  sufficient  of 
this.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  landowner  and  the 
labourer  is  as  close  and  strong,  if  not  more  so,  than  that  between 
the  manufacturer  and  ku  hands.  But  this  setting  of  dass  against 
class  is  a  reprehensible  thing,  and  one  to  which  Mr.  Bright  is 
unfortunately  given.  It  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  very  dangerous 
to  use.  Suppose  I,  or  some  agriculturist  conversant  widi  the 
facts,  were  to  get  up  at  a  meeting  where  Mr.  Bright  was  speaking, 
and  reply  to  such  cnarges  somewhat  as  follows : — *'  What  say  you, 
Mr.  Brieht,  to  the  care  of  the  manufacturer,  to  his  profits,  to  his 
care  of  nis  workpeople  P  Let  us  take  the  cotton  manufacture  as 
being  that  with  which  you  are  moat  conversant,  and  of  which 
1  have  some  knowledge.  Shall  I  contrast  your  profits,  and  those 
of  your  class,  with  the  wsees  given  to  your  worBpeople  P  Shall  I 
say  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  trade  was  in  ordmary  prosperity 
—I  will  not  speak  of  the  present  time,  because  both  you  and  i  hate 
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Buffered  losses  and  passed  through  trials, — shall  I  say  that  at  that 
time  you  and  others  netted  £1,000  per  week  profit;  or  as  one 
manufacturer,  whom  I  could  name,  put  it,  grained  five  shillings 
every  minute  the  engine  was  at  work  P  And  tms  is  not  the  extreme 
limit.  Some  maDufacturers  you  well  know,  possibly  yourself  among 
the  number,  made  double  this.  Shall  I  point  to  Tour  palatial 
residences,  and  contrast  them  with  those  of  your  hsuds  P  Is  it  not 
true  that  while  such  profits  were  being  made  by  capital,  labour  was 
ground  down  in  the  market?  Much  less  was  paid  per  piece; 
reductions  of  5  and  7  per  cent,  were  made,  and  even  a  reduction  of 
10  per  cent,  talked  of.  So  that  men,  unless  orerlookers,  seldom 
earned  more  than  twenty  shillings,  and  the  women  ten  to  twelve 
shillings  per  week.  I  will  not  do  so,  however, — not  because 
such  things  are  not  so,  but  because  I  should  only  produce  suspicion 
and  hatred  between  you  and  vour  workpeople.  Manufacturers 
have  attended  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  tneir  people,  but  not  less 
have  agriculturists,  though  the  one  does  it  from  a  profit  of  10,  15, 
or  even  20  per  cent.,  the  latter  from  1,  2,  or  3  per  cent.  Let  not 
manufacturers  then  endeavour  to  raise  a  err  against  the  agriculturists 
and  landowners,  for  the  argument  may  be  turned  with  keen  edge 
against  themselves.  Let  us  do  nothing  likely  to  set  class  against 
class.  All  who  know  anything  of  history  know  the  danger  of  so 
doing.  The  French  revolution  carries  its  own  lessons.  Let  us 
rather  strive  to  remove  all  obstructions  and  to  soften  all  rough- 
nesses likely  to  hinder  the  harmonious  movement  within  their 
proper  limits  of  the  various  orders  of  eoeietv." 

3.  Mr.  Bright's  views  are  dangerous,  and  his  mode  of  procedure 
unstatesmanlike.  His  own  opinions  are,  I  admit,  well  defined ;  but 
he  has  little  toleration  for  those  of  others  except  so  far  as  they  may 
serve  as  levers  by  which  to  introduce  and  establish  his  own  doc- 
trines. Liberalism  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  Badicalism,  and 
is  only  to  be  used  because  it  prepares  the  road  for  the  broad  end 
and  sides  of  radicalism  and  democracy.  Instead  of  co-operating 
Willi  any  government  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people,  Mr.  Bright's 
ideas  are  "that  we  ought  to  embarrass  Governments, — Governments 
were  made  to  be  embarrassed,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  embarrass  them  ;*' 
and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Bright  has  embarrassed  them  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  aim  seldom  rendered  effectual  help  to  any.  Mr.  Bright 
would  seem  to  think  a  collision  between  the  people,  the  GovemmcDt, 
and  the  Crown  necessary,  if  not  desirable.  The  Crown,  we  are  told, 
is  not  insensible  to  the  wants  of  the  people  in  regard  to  reform;  nay, 
the  Crown  is  favourable  to  their  cause.  Five  times  within  a  few 
years  has  the  Crown  expressed  its  wish  on  this  subject,  and  five  times 
have  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  Crown  been  frustrated  by  the 
wicked  and  obstructive  Grovemments  who  misrepresent  the  peo^e 
in  Parliament,  or  rather-Hihould  not  Mr.  Bright  say,  been  frustrated 
by  those  whose  duty  it  is,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  to  embarrass 
Governments  P  But  really  this  attempt  to  cause  variance  between 
the  people  and  the  Govemment,  or  between  the  Crown  and  GovMn* 
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ment,  is  unwiae,  and  totally  unworthy  of  the  cause  which  Mr. 
Bright  is  adTOcating. 

4  The  greatest  proof  that  Mr.  Bright  is,  as  a  politician,  unworthy 
of  his  country  is  found  in  the  fact  tlutt  nearly  all  distrust  him.  ite 
is,  I  know,  the  idol  of  some.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  the  tribune  of  the 
people.  On  the  public  rostrum  his  speeches  are  heard  with  applause, 
but  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  they  have  little  weight 
in  the  way  by  which  alone  the  efiectiyeness  of  oratory  can  be 
measuredf-^their  power  of  persuasion ;  but  excite  rather  bitterness 
and  hostility  among  his  opponents,  suspicion  and  alarm  among  his 
friends.  The  liberal  party  as  a  body  are  afraid  of  Mr.  Bright. 
They  know  that  he  has  but  one  idea,  which  he  is  bent  on  carrying  at 
all  hazards,  and  as  they  have  no  wish  to  witness  its  accomplishment, 
they  display  no  inclination  to  further  his  views. 

6.  It  IS  no  secret  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Blight's  real  or  supposed  con- 
nection with  the  Beform  Bill  of  the  late  GoTcrnment,  embodying  as 
it  did  the  principle  to  which  he  gave  utterance  at  Bivmin^ham,  of 
obtaining  first  an  extension  of  the  franchise  and  then  deahng  with 
the  redistribtition  of  seats  in  the  next  session,  so  many  of  the 
liberal  meml)er8  opposed  it,  and  were  in  the  end,  with  the  aid  of 
others,  successful  m  orertlurowing  it.  The  opinion  of  nearly  the 
vfaole  of  the  Liberal  party  is  unanimous  in  this.  JSTow  surely  all 
this  mistrust  arises  from  some  solid  foundation ;  and  the  foundation 
is  patent  to  alL  Mr.  Bright  is  an  honest  man,  none  more  so ;  but 
he  has  in  reality  only  one  idea,  and  to  that  all  considerations  must 
how  and  all  reforms  tend.  Mr.  Bright's  one  idea  is  a  democracy 
for  England.  All  reform  is  useful  only  as  helping  forward  to  this 
jtoal;  mendly  clubs,  benefit  societies,  trades  unions,  are  to  turn  all 
dieir  energies  in  this  direction,  and  bring  aU  their  efforts  to  bear  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  darling  idea.  Every  association,  the 
most  unpolitical  in  its  nature,  must  depart  from  the  intention  of  its 
founders  and  help  in  this  holj^  cause.  Any  measure  of  reform  will 
be  accepted,  but  only  as  the  instalment  of  larger  and  still  larger 
measures,  till,  the  wave  increasing  at  every  tide,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  short  time  surrounded  by  and  engulfed  m  the  whirlpool  of  demo- 
cracy. I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  the  madness  of  the  scheme  of  a 
democracy  in  England, — that  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than 
mine— see  especiiuly  the  speech  of  Lord  £neb worth  (Sir  E.  B. 
Ljrtton)  on  the  second  reading  of  the  "  Bepresentation  of  the  People" 
Bill,  Hansard's  debates,  vol.  dzzxii.,  p.  1^,— but  only  say  that  any 
politician  so  proposing  or  so  striving  is  one  unworthy  of  the  con- 
ndence  of  his  country, — is,  iH  fact,  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  that 
as  Mr.  Bright  is  really,  however  unintentionally,  such,  he  too  must 
be  regarded  as  a  politician  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  his 
country.  B.  S. 
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"  Time  tlips  from  under  us.    The  year  is  gone !  ** — Barry  CbmwalL 

1866  has  been  a  year  of  stir,  aod  strife,  and  change.  Storm^ 
shipwredc,  war,  famine,  aeoident,  oommeroiid  conmlsions,  political 
oatastropheB,  ecclesiastieal  oommotiont,  strikes,  demonstratiottSv 
places,  and  conflagrations  have  been  amongst  ns,  and  have  worked 
their  wonderfid  pnrposes  in  the  world,  thoagh  we  may  be  uncertain 
of  their  issues.  The  scythe  of  Death  haa  oeen  unsparingly  used 
amidst  the  humsn  swaths  oh  whom  he  exenises  his  dire  okange- 
bringing  prowess.  In  all  cases  his  path  is  followed  by  tears,  uul 
often  by  long-lasting  sorrow  sre  the  traoes  of  his  tread  remembered. 
It  is  good  for  us  to  know  that  woes  are  not  unfrequentlr  TMled 
angels  whom  the  heart  entertains  unawares,  who  lift  the  darkness 
fran  their  faces  before  they  leare  us,  and  bless  us  with  the  ra^anoe 
of  their  snule— often  transforming  themselyes  into  hopes,  and  lores, 
and  glories.  It  is  a  sad  task  for  us  to  use  our  memory  as  a  searcher 
in  the  tombs,  to  lift  the  shroud-fold  from  the  bfows  of  the  chilled 
sleepers  there,  and  to  mutter  oyer  the  heariiroaen  frame  of  the  lost 
and  loyed  the  words  of  a  dying  chronicler  of  the  achieyements  of 
the  dead.  How  fearMly  near  to  ourselyes  it  brings  the  sense  of 
ffrief  and  graye-mould,  of  closed  eyes  and  a  pulBeleas  heart,  of  days 
finished  and  work  undone ! — ^But  let  us  stand  aside  with  our  human 
thoughts,  and  allow  all  heayen's  light  to  fall  upon  the  deepen  in 
their  chill  loneliness. 

Are  not  the  dead  miscalled  the  lostP  Haye  they  not  gone  into 
the  land  of  chan^lessness,  while  we  talk  of  them  aa  changed  P  We 
**  with  the  changmg  seasons  diange ;"  they  neyer. 

"  Say  not  their  power  is  o*er ! 
Although  their  lips  be  mute,  their  limbs  be  still — 

With  might  unknown  before 
Their  silent  forms  oar  living  hearts  may  thriU, 

And  many  a  gentle  word 
Of  precious  counsel,  all  too  long  despised, 

In  memory  may  be  stirred, 
ifoto  to  be  thought  upon,  weighed  wdl,  and  prised. 

Thus  when  the  wayward  heart 
Doubts  how  it  ma^  some  sore  temptatiMi  shun, 

Thef  can  decide  its  psort  }** 
'  So  shall  we  do,  for  so  would  iktm  hsTe  done.' 

Say  not '  they  are  no  more  I '^ 
Those  who  the  heart  with  jwrerence  thus  can  fill. 

Say  not  their  power  is  o'er 
When  their  life's  traoes  are  around  us  stilL" 
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Oh  marFellous  worth  of  hnmaaitT  I  oh  wondroiu  power  of  rnan'B 
beto^!  The  dead  lire,  and  tpeak,  and  teach.  Iiiey  are  not  a 
portion  of  the  patt,  thej  are  the  preaent,  and  thej  form  the  fntare. 
Thb  dsad  are  the  mastsra  of  the  world ;  the  lirmg  obey  little  elte 
than  the  inflnenoea  with  which  they  hare  intmenetrated  the 
present.  Oar  literatwe,  oar  lawa,  oar  tporti  and  pastimes,  our 
edncalkm,  otor  habifta  and  inclinations,  onr  creeds,  oar-  condition, 
are  all  inherited  by  as  from  ihs  dsad.  Orer  the  dead  the  power  of 
time  is  lost ;  they  hare  become  eommin||jLed  with  the  essence  of 
etenity,  aad  are  among  the  miniatering  spurita  of  the  Patber.  Life 
is  not  a  naiaing  infioence  s  it  is  a  task  hanng  a  porpose,  effects,  and 
responsibilitiea  $  for  there  is,  even  in  this  globe  of  grares,  a  life  be- 
yond life  for  man.  It  ia  becanae  of  this  that  widows'  tears  are  sad, 
that  hnsba&ds*  hearts  are  stricken,  and  the  sorrows  of  orphans  are 
deep  and  tender ;  because  of  this  the  grief  of  friends  is  touching , 
tiie  mooming  of  the  public  meets  the  eye  as  fitting  the  occasion, 
and  that  a  aancfaty  taRoaads  ''the  spot  where  mortal  relics  rest  ;'* 
because  of  this,  biography  is  oseful,  cnticiam  endurable,  and  histo^ 
more  faaoinating  than  all  that  fiction  ever  can  realiae.  If  the  mere 
momentary  iasoes — ^the  patriotism,  industry,  thoaghts,  &c.— >of  the 
soul  acquire  a  sempiternal  power,  can  the  soul,  whence  they  take 
their  issue,  itself  be  quenchable  in  the  awful  mystery  of  death  P 

"  It  caxmot  be  t  for  were  it  so 
ThoB  man  could  die, 
Life  were  a  mockery,  thought  were  woe, 
And  truth  a  lie!" 

We  shall  stand  hopefully',  therefore,  even  in  God's-acre ;  and  wo 
shall  listen  to  the  homily  of  death  aorrowfoUy  yet  rejoicingly, 
bowing  aa  we  do  so  in  reverent  worshipfolness  to  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  eventa-— the  Infinite,  the  Sternal,  and  All-wise. 

It  it  be  oomely  to  dress  the  dead,  to  decorato  the  coffin,  to  speak 
a  word  of  sorrow  at  the  ffrave's  mouth,  to  plant  flowers  upon  the 
mound  under  which  the  form  of  a  sleeper  is  lying,  or  to  raise  a 
monument  in  memoir  of  those  whom  we  knew  and  loved  and 
monm,  will  it  be  grudged  by  any  that  a  few  pages  should  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  have  passed  into  the 
Uf$  besfimd  t  "  Januyere  the  colde  "  heard  tidiiMn  of  the  death  of 
Fredenka  Bremer,  and  bore  the  news  of  the  deacDy  stroke  his  pre- 
decessor had  given  to  a  worthy  Scandinavian  dame  aadly  from  land 
to  land ;  and  a  aiailar  intimation  came  to  him  of  the  demise  of 
Friedridi  Buokert,  the  German  singer,  who  was  then  made  to  feel 
the  truth  of  hia  own  atanaai — 

"  AH  that  the  genius  of  man  hath  achieved  or  designed, 
Waita  but  its  hour  to  be  dealt  with  as  dust  by  the  wind.** 


These  teirible  winds,  how  they  sweep  vouiid  the  oooats  of  England 
in  the  ear^  daya  of  January,  and  swodp  down  on  the  fatod 
Ijmion  with  tibie  blasts  of  deaUi-^-the  odd,  oroel,  waited<for,  and 
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long«Been  death  that  qoenohed  in  one  great  agonv  in  the  remone- 
lesB  sea  so  many  health-holding  hearts,  taking  from  the  earth  so 
many  so  beloved.  The  chief  literary  loss  which  that  fearful  disaster 
cansed  has,  howeyer,  been  dealt  with,  in  a  paper  on  Dr.  John 
WooUey,  already  placed  before  onr  readers.  Only  two  days 
elapsed  thereafter  till  another  fine  and  philosophic  spirit  passed 
over  to  th^  immortals.  He  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  of 
the  sons  of  men — a  modest,  able,  wise,  and  kindly  searcher  into 
the  relations  between  sneculation  and  life,  the  possessor  of  one  of 
the  most  subtle,  original,  and  ingenuous  minds  ever  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  ethics,  logic,  and  theology.  Thought  was  to  him  no 
doudland.  He  was  full  of  formative  power,  as  well  as  rich  in  in- 
forming acquisition.  Yet  he  endured  the  sneer  of  the  bigot  and  the 
persecution  of  the  sectary ;  and  in  performing  the  duties  of  a  life  of 
obscure  labour,  he  expended  the  powers  of  a  spirit  of  prophet-like 
simplicity,  straightforwardness,  ctear-yisioned  knowledge  of  truth, 
and  the  inspired  eloquence  of  passion-animated  idealism.  The 
name  of  A.  J .  Scott  is  known  in  all  thoughtful  circles  as  one  which 
requires  no  eulogy;  for  it  is  in  itself  indicative  of  intellectual 
worth,  of  moral  virtue,  and  of  holiness  of  life.  At  Veytaux,  near 
Geneva's  placid  lake,  on  13th  Jan.,  he  of  whom  the  earth  was  not 
worthy  lett  it  for  the  upper  heavens.  But  two  other  days  had  passed 
when -another  breach  was  made  ia  the  ranks  of  men  of  note.  On 
15th  Jan.,  Massimo  Laparelli,  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio,  Manzoni's 
son-in-law,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  romantic  school  of  Italian 
fiction,  as  well  as  one  of  the  labourers  for  the  political  unity  of  Italy. 
He  was  able  and  honest,  full  of  fervour  and  liberality ;  he  was  hated 
by  the  priests,  but  beloved  by  the  people  of  the  land  of  Dante  and 
ificcolini.  On  the  18th  the  Irish  people  lost  Dr.  Petrie,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  antiquarian — a  good  thorough  lover  of  the 
glories  of  the  Celtic  past  of  Hibemia,  and  yet  one  whose  love  waa 
warm  towards  every  form  of  improvement  in  Ireland's  present. 
His  zeal  for  knowledge  was  intense,  and  the  range  of  his  acquisi- 
tions was  immense.  j9is  memory  deserves  the  homage  of  sorrow 
not  from  Erin  alone,  but  from  all  who  love  scholarship,  industry, 
and  patriotism.  On  the  2lBt,  Dr.  E.  8.  Maitland  died,  a  man  of 
singular  erudition,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  the  dark  ages  revealed 
much  light,  and  who  possessed  strange  stores  of  information  regard- 
ing the  literature  and  religion  of  those  wondrous  times  when  logical 
subtlety  was  transformed  into  the  casuist's  art,  and  nrieston^  in- 
wrought itself  with  all  the  interests  of  the  earth.  On  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  Thomas  Love  Peacock,  Shelley's  firiend,  one  of  the 
rare  scholars  of  our  age,  a  wit  and  a  satirist,  passed  away.  His  own 
mind  was  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  name  of  "  Crotchet  Castle ;" 
many  of  his  novels  might  have  been  composed  in  "Nightmare 
Abbey."  Be  was  a  strange  mixture  of  giiy  and  grave,  witii  much 
keenness  of  satire  and  clear-sightedness  for  abuses.  He  had  latterly 
fallen  out  of  men's  memories,  and  now  he  is  erased  from  the  records 
of  the  visible  existences  of  earth.    Such  is  the  catalogue  of  lots,  so 
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ftr  as  memofij  lerf  ea  at,  which  Jannary  brought  to  us  in  his  mood 
of  storm  and  in  the  chill  of  his  march. 

The  month  of  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus,  pluyial  Februair, 
called  Mrs.  Blackwell  home  about  Candlemas-tide.  Dr.  Brande, 
well  known  as  a  chemiat,  but  still  more  renowned  as  the  editor  of  a 
most  useful  and  interesting  "  Dictionary  of  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art,"  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  amd  long-continued  labours,  was 
taken  awaj  on  the  11th.  He  was  a  man  of  industry,  tact,  and 
taste,  who,  though  he  had  nearly  reached  fourscore,  retained  his 
lore  alike  of  letters  and  of  labour,  his  interest  in  science,  and  his 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  his  generation.  A  German  philologist,  of 
prodigious  range  of  power  and  wide  extent  of  literary  interest,  died 
at  Vienna  18th  February — ^Frederick  Wolf.  He  was  profoundly 
Tersed  in  Spanish  literature,  and  was  especially  noted  for  the  know- 
ledge he  possessed  of  the  works  and  biographies  of  the  great  writers 
of  the  sou^-westem  peninsula  of  Europe.  And  among  the  other 
names  which  were  withdrawn  from  the  roll*call  of  the  year  in  Feb- 
ruary's surly  month  we  may  mention  the  Bev.  James  Macfarlane, 
D.D.,  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
Charles  G.  Addison,  a  successful  law-writer  and  a  talented  member 
of  the  English  bar ;  and  Dr.  John  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Hartwell,  a  social 
reformer,  a  scientific  man,  and  a  political  writer  of  some  eminence 
and  fayourable  character.  It  was  on  February's  24th  day  that  Dr. 
Whewell  met  the  sad  accident  by  which  his  death  was  brought 
about.  Much  more  than  we  could  haye  said  has  been  already  said 
of  that  great-minded  man ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  jotting  here 
a  remarkably  condensed  yet  full  eulo^um  passed  upon  him  hj  a 
great  ew^ire  in  science  shortly  after  his  melanchol/  demise,*  which 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  March.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"like  the  iUustrious  Baoon,  the  first  great  teacher  of  the  inductiye 
philosophy,  and  with  a  similar  comprehensive  sarrey  of  the  intellectual 
worid,  he  has  pointed  out  at  once  the  direction  in  which  science  has  hithero 
mored,  as  well  as  that  whieh  is  hereafter  to  be  the  line  of  its  adyance,  and 
has  thus  reared  for  himself  a  solid  memorial  of  his  eminence." 

In  the  month  of  "  sturdy  March,"  and  on  the  day  preyious  to  the 
death  of  Dr.  Whewell,  the  illustrious  Dr.  Connolly,  whose  labours 
in  behalf  of  the  insane  haye  been  so  meritorious,  and  whose  efforts 
to  enforce  a  milder  treatment  of  lunatics,  founded  on  a  well- con- 
sidered philosophy  of  mental  disease,  haye  gained  such  general 
approyal,  was  taken  from  the  field  of  his  charitable  endeayours  to 
enter  into  the  reward  of  good  works.  On  the  10th  the  yicar  of  the 
parish  of  Whewell's  birth.  Archdeacon  £.W.  Evans,  of  Heversham, 
closed  his  eyes  upon  this  world  of  graves,  while  the  choir  of  Trinity 
Chapel  were  chanting  the  requiem  oyer  the  great  philosopher  and 
friend  of  the  author  of  "  The  Kectory  of  Yalenead.  At  tnat  same 
hoar  we  were  ourselyes  standing  at  the  grave's  mouth,  in  a  country 
churchyard,  where  the  last  solemnities  were  being  rendered  to  a 

*  Sir  Bod.  Murchison,  Address  Boyal  Oeog.  Socr^:28th  May,  1866. 
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yooog  literary  friend  wlioie  labours  bad  overwrougbt  the  life*^ower 
of  bis  spirit,  and  whose  courageous  contest  with  death  bad  ended  at 
last  in  bis  attainment  of  *'  life's  ererlasting  yictory."  Him  bad  we 
known  as  the  inj^enious  fietionist,  a  writer  of  lyriea  of  the  heart,  an 
essayist  graceful  and  benign,  and  a  purreyor  of  politieal  papers,  of 

freat  force  and  power,  to  the  news-sheets  of  ine  day.  We  bad 
eUered  him  destined  to  reach  a  high  place  in  Ins  country's  literary 
history,  but  we  bad  seen  him  fade  away  under  the  fell  insidiousneas 
of  consumption,  upon  which  a  fever  had  superyened,  and  death 
dosed  up  tne  record  of  a  life  which  bad  scarcely  displayed  its  possi- 
bilities before  be  was  called  to  the  audit  court  of  the  Highest.  No 
more  through  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  by  the  pleasant  banks  of  the 
Wye,  or  in  the  green  lanes  of  Warwickshire,  shall  we  baTC  thy 
companionship;  no  more  in  the  pastoral  rales  of  the  southern 
Hignlands  shall  we  enjoy  the  delightfal  picnics  of  the  olden  times 
with  thee,  but  among  life's  dearest  memories  thy  friendship  shall 
keep  its  place  in  our  heart,  though  others  should  forget  and  many 
may  be  ignorant  of  thy  name--«iobn  Morison  CSlingan,  M.A,  The 
farewell  at  the  grave  is  not  an  ererlastinff  farewell;  nor  is  the 
carved  tombstone  the  sole  memorial  of  the  beloved  of  men's  souls. 
On  the  same  daj  (March  10th)  William  Fleming,  the  calm  and 
learned  disquisitionist  on  the  philosophy  of  morals  in  the  University^ 
of  Glasgow,  fell  asleep.  He  was  well  and  widely  read  in  the  theory 
of  the  several  questions  which  formed  Uie  theme  of  his  prelections, 
and  had  a  keen  intellect  for  seeing  their  applications ;  out  he  bad 
not  himself  the  subtlety  of  a  system-maker,  nor  the  broad  sympa- 
thetic nature  which  was  required  to  take  a  snrvev  of  the  passions  as 
thev  are  exerted  in  every-day  life.  He  was  himself,  too,  rigor- 
ously devoted  to  a  narrower  theolo^  than  one  which  would  lend 
itself  freely  to  the  competent  discussion  of  applied  morals.  He  was 
a  favourite  with  his  students,  whom  be  managed  to  make  reading 
men,  and  into  some  of  whom  he  worked  his  own  coldly  diseriminat- 
ing  style  of  thinking.  He  was  ailing  long,  and  he  has  now  gone 
where  all  moral  questions  are  solved  m  the  dear  radiance  of  eter- 
nity. On  20th  March,  the  biographer  of  American  celebrities,  the 
historian  of  the  Bevolution,  ana  formerly  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review — Jared  Sparks  was  called.  This  distinguished 
literary  man  began  life  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  farm-boy,  miller's 
assistant,  and  apprentice  carpenter,  passed  upwards  to  being  a 
village  schoolmaster,  a  student  and  scholarship  holder  at  Harvard 
TTniversii^,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  a  tutdr ;  thereafter  he 
filled  a  Unitarian  pulpit  at  Baltimore.  '  He  saw  the  fine  historic 
capabilities  of  the  country  of  bis  birth,  and  the  excellent  opportu- 
nity available  to  any  one  who  should  open  the  treasure-houses  of  its 
archives,  and  make  the  heroes  of  the  birthtime  of  "tbe  United 
States  the  household  words  of  biography."  He  was  a  man  of  dili- 
gence, good  sense,  and  intellectual  versatility,  peculiarly  capable 
of  being  the  chief  fVinctionaiy  in  the  leading  literary  organ  of  his 
nation.    His  additions  to  the  stores  of  human  interest  in  American 
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life  hare  been  Biidi  as  no  other  man  has  eqoi^ed.  We  f<Mr  hia 
mat  histofy  any  be  left  ineomplete.  Ars  longa  et  vita  hwiw  I 
He  had  bat  iligktbr  OTefatepped  the  threeioore  -yean  and  ten 
allotted  to  life,  and  iU-boaltli  bad  made  aad  inroads  on  these  years ; 
hot  be  penof ered  in  fighting  off  the  work-closer,  and  laboured 
assidnooah'  to  make  faia  days  prodnotiTe  of  good  infinenoes  and 
^eets.  Cbarias  Hemy  Oooper,  the  historian  of  the  worthies  of 
Cambridge ;  Samuel  'Wuders]^,  the  originator  of  infant  schools ; 
and  Ge<me  Bennie,  the  eminent  architect  and  engineer,  whose 
acoonat  of^iis  other's  labonrs  have  added  snch  an  exe^lent  chapter 
to  indoatriAl  biogmphT,  belong  also  to  the  death  record  of  the 
month  of  March.  Minapa,  howerer,  the  one  most  sorrowfully  laid 
in  tiie  silent  city  of  the  dead  dnrinff  the  blasty  days  of  blosterinf 
Mareh  was  the  sweetest  singer  of  the  modem  church,  the  minstrel 
of  *'  Tbe  Christian  Year."  John  £eble's  name  is  held  in  rererenoe 
in  many  a  Christian  heart,  as  that  of  one  who  has  giren  the  power 
of  speech  to  devotional  emotion,  who  baa  imparted  to  the  much 
incense  of  the  believing  heart  articulate  utterance,  and  so  combined 
pnyer  and  praise  in  worda  attuned  to  heaTenlr  impressions,  as  to 
seem  worthy  of  a  fame  almost  as  ^at  as  can  be  given  by  earthly 
sinful  spiritB.  Of  his  poems-— which  have  been  to  many  a  very 
Jacob's  ladder  of  blessing— we  may  say, — 

'*  FaUh  is  their  fixed  unswerving  root, 
Sbpe  their  on&ding  flower, 
'Ftar  deeds  of  charity  their  fruit. 
The  gbry  of  their  bower." 

The  holy  excellence  of  the  strains  he  composed  appear  to  have 
entirely  permeated  his  own  spirit,  and  made  nis  heart  a  paradise  of 
Rodly  thoughts.  The  sorrow  of  death  took  hold  of  him  on  29th 
March,  and  called  him  to  a  Good  Friday  in  the  sanctuary,  into  the 
immediate  Presence,  under  a  sense  of  which  he  had  always  lived. 
He  said,— 

<*  Two  worlds  are  ours.    *Iis  only  sin 

Forbids  us  to  descry 
The  mystic  heaven  and  earth  within, 

Plain  as  the  sea  and  sky. 

(« Thou  who  hast  given  us  ejres  to  see 
And  love  this  sight  so  fair, 
Qive  us  a  heart  to  find  out  Thee, 
And  read  Thee  evexywhere." 

"  Fresb  April,"  the  season  of  **  the  new-liveried  year,"  erased  few 
names  of  eminence  from  the  lists  of  men.  William  Fairholt, 
known  as  an  illustrator  of  Shakspere,  and  an  antiquary  of  enthu- 
oasm  and  taate,  aa  well  as  an  artist  of  repute,  saw  but  its  third  day. 
William  Dick,  a  strenoonsly  perMstent,  stout-hearted  toiler,  who 
had  laid  the  foondationa  of  a  veterinary  college  in  Edinburgh,  and 
showed  a  shrewd  sense  of  good  management  in  all  that  he  did,  and 
who  wrote  a  number  of  traftatea  on  his  own  'science,  besides  making 
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and  dedicating  a  fortune  to  its  furtherance,  departed  from  life  on 
the  4th.  Dr.  Benjamin  Guy  Babinfcton,  a  learned  and  eminent 
phvBician,  whose  "  uyclopsdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  '*  holds 
a  high  place  among  professional  treatises,  expired  on  the  8th. 
Sir  Peter  H.  Fleetwood,  an  accomplished  baronet,  whoae  "  Obser* 
vations  on  Capital  Punishments  "  attracted  great  attention,  departed 
on  the  12th ;  and  Lord  Glenelg,  a  literary  statesman,  and  Brougham'a 
coadjuvant  in  many  of  his  reforms,  ten  days  thereafter  entered 
into  the  land  where  statecraft  is  mmeeded  and  unheeded.  The  next 
day  the  Hon.  Charles  Hargreaves,  an  upright  Irish  judge,  and  a 
mathematician  of  powers  unmatched  by  an^  of  his  countrymen 
except  the  celebrated  Sir  William  B.  Hamilton.  He,  however, 
was  an  old  man,  and  Hargreaves  waa  a  young  enthusiast  of  whom 
much  might  have  been  expected,  though  that  was  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  alUknowing  One. 

John  Critchley  Prince,  one  of  the  poets  who  could  bring  into  the 
dwellings  of  the  lowly — 

**  The  light  that  nerer  was  on  land  or  Bea, 
The  oonseoration  of  the  poet's  dream/* 

passed  away  from  a  life  of  pain  and  poverty  without  being  permit- 
ted to  see  the  May  blossoms,  though  five  dajrs  of  the  merry  month, 
as  it  is  called,  only  gave  their  sunshine  to  ms  dwelling ;  and  when 
the  sunset  of  the  fifkh  came  on,  the  honest,  poor,  and  gleesome 
singer  closed  his  eyes  on  this  world's  light,  having,  however,  coined 
his  heart  into  precious  gems  of  song  for  the  comfort  and  joy  of 
other  pilgrims  along  the  highways  of  Doyerty. 

Philip  Stanhope  Worsley's  life  was  latterly  one  long  disease.  He 
was  a  successful  student,  and  his  aims  and  hopes  were  centred  in 
doing  something  worthy  of  a  scholar's  fame.  With  a  poet's  keen 
perceptions  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  he  yet  consented  to 
apply  his  whole  soul's  efforts  to  the  production  in  English  yerse  of 
the  great  Greek  bard's  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  the  tale  of  Troy 
divine— Homer's  "  Odyssey  "  and  "  Hiad."  Of  the  former  he  had 
supplied  a  splendid  version,  modelled  on  the  "  Faery  Queen "  of 
Spenser,  full  of  exquisite  word  parallels,  and  passages  of  rhythm  so 
rich,  fluent,  and  expressive,  that  we  could  almost  fancy  the  soul  of 
Homer  had  suggested  the  appropriate  phrases  in  which  his  work 
should  be  interpreted  to  English  minds,  so  graceful,  so  masterly, 
and  so  well  managed  is  the  entire  nerformance.  He  then  took  up 
the  task  of  matching,  what  many  tnought  unmatchable,  his  Spen- 
serian yersion  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  with  a  similar  translation  of  the 
"Iliad."  But  illness  drew  a  mist  before  his  eyes,  and  impaired  hit 
vision  of  the  great  heroic  epic,  and  before  he  had  finished  the  ardu- 
ous labour  the  darkness  of  deaUi  fell  on  him.  But  may  we  not  say 
of  him,  with  the  bard  of  his  heart  and  labours, — 

'EiXioc  ^'  iir^fiypt " 
(The  darkness  and  the  mist  are  put  to  flight. 
And  the  great  sun  shines  on  him  with  his  light)  ? 
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On  the  llth  Mn.  Keble  followed  her  husband  **  into  the  land  of 
the  departed— into  the  silent  land."  Dr.  David  Oraigie,  a  medical 
vriter  of  some  eminence  in  Scotland,  snccambed  to  the  IrreBiatible 
on  the  17th ;  while  on  the  2 lit  the  stranffe,  erratic,  witty,  rollick- 
ing Olobe  oorreapondent,  Frtuwr  contributor,  the  *'  3^ orick "  of 
the  Palais  Boyal,  the  Ber.  Francis  Mahoney,  better  known  as 
Father  Front,  died.  He  was  one  of  the  Porsonian  sdiolars  who 
haye  so  in-drnnk  the  Hippocrene  of  the  classics  that  they  can  in 
&eir  Toeables  change  all  things  on  earth  to  occasions  of  mirth, 
while  he  had  that  peculiar  rich  Lnsh  hmnonr  in  plenty  which  makes 
eren  the  serious  erents  of  life  supply  material  for  laughter.  Tet, 
like  all  tme  wits,  there  was  an  underflow  of  sedateness  which 
looked  on  life  as  that  which,  here,  cometh  to  an  end.  May  29th 
brought  death  to  Henry  D.  Sogers,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  UniTersity'  of  Glasgow.  A  Philadelphian  bom,  he  struggled 
at  an  early  age  mto  a  scientific  reputation,  and  occupied  a  chair  in 
Diddnson  College,  Pennsylvania,  before  he  had  entered  on  his 
majority.  He  aJnerwards  had  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of  simrey- 
ing  PennsylTania  and  New  Jersey  geologically,  and  underwent 
great  labour  in  the  prosecution  of  that  immense  task.  He  has 
inned  a  great  work  on  the  coal-fields  of  those  regions.  Being  in 
Borope  when  the  vacancy  in  Glasf;ow  occurred,  he  was  induced  to 
apply  for  it.  His  renown  as  a  scientific  man  was  established,  and 
Glasgow  elected  him  to  the  chair.  He  did  honour  to  the  choice. 
He  was  an  unwearied  worker— so  indefatigable,  indeed,  that  the 
slight  febrile  affection  with  which  he  was  first  seized  suddenly 
sprung  upon  the  work-weakened  brain,  and  there  it  secured  a 
triumph  for  Death.  He  passed  suddenly  away  into  a  new  state,  to 
become  a  partaker — 

'*  Of  joys  that  glimmered  in  hope's  twilight  ray.'* 

June  had  only  given  us  his  second  dawn  when  the  notable  ex- 
plorer of  the  interior  of  Australia,  John  McDougali  Stuart,  was 
taken  into  partnership  with  Death  on  a  darker  journev  than  that 
which  gained  him  fame  in  the  mighty  stretches  ot  that  land  of  the 
fatore.  On  the  18th,  Joseph  Mery,  one  of  the  most  facile,  versa- 
tile, and  briUtant  of  the  poets,  dramatists,  and  journalists  of  France, 
rested  from  the  efforts  of  a  catuewr  in  French  society,  and  from  the 
long  labooTB  of  a  life  given  to  the  drama,  politics,  satire,  and  some 
say  science.  He  was  almost  an  improvisatore,  so  fertile  was  his 
mind,  and  so  readily  did  the  chiming  rhymes  of  verse  come  from 
his  pen.  This  friend  of  Armand  Carrel,  and  Victor  Hugo,  latterly 
became  a  zealous  Bonapartist,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  politically 
to  the  dynastic  rkgime  of  the  Emperor,  and  hence  lost  the  syni- 
pattij  of  many  of  those  who  yet  could  not  prevent  themselves  from 
admiring  the  marvellous  inventiveness,  ingenuity,  and  industr3r  of 
one  who  spent  in  the  salons  so  much  of  the  sprightliness  and  viva- 
city of  his  peculiarly  delicate  etpriL  British  letters  endured  a 
greater  loss  m  the  demise  of  George  Lillie  Craik,  one  of  the  most 
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indoatrioiis  and  indefatigable  of  critics  and  luBtoriant.  This  weil- 
beloTed  professor,  who»  after  a  long  struggle,  only  late  in  life  sue- 
oeeded  in  acquiring  reooenition  for  bis  services,  expired  on  25tli 
June,  from  the  eroets  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  which  had  prostrated 
him  in  the  rery  midoconrse  of  a  lecture  to  his  stodents  in  the  month 
of  February.  A  brief  estimate  has  been  giren  elsewhere  of  his 
chief  labours,  bat  lus  eontribntions  to  magasines  and  reviews  were 
so  mimeronB  and  mteresting,  that  sorely  some  pormanent  seleotian 
from  them  will  be  giren  to  the  pnblic.  To  him,  indeed,  many 
socisl  amelioradims  owe  their  soj^ffcstion ;  and  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor as  much  as  a  great,  pure,  intcdugent  interpreter  of  the  works  of 
men  of  genius,  and  the  doings  of  the  men  who  make  history,  he 
merits  the  sad  obituary  praise  which  those  who  knew  him  best  have 
been  most  ready  to  g^ve ;— alas  that  so  much  of  the  praise  due  to 
him  was  only  given  when  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  the  dead  could  no 
longer  hear  it !  Though  he  was  too  dutiful  to  pine  iar  appreciation, 
yet  the  world  has  little  excuse  for  its  coldness  to  those  who  labour 
so  assiduously  as  he  for  its  wellSue  and  improvement.  There  waa  a 
noble  simplicity  in  lus  life  which  overtops  renown.  His  life  was  a. 
changeful  one,  and  to  him  death  is  rest. 

In  the  Marqxus  of  Laasdowne  there  passed  away  a  man  of  historic 
fame,  a  statesman,  and  as  a  debater,  one  of  almost  unriyalled  powers. 
A  long  life  of  eighty-six  years  had  been  granted  to  him,  and  to  the 
younger  politicians  of  tlie  time  he  had  become  only  the  shadow  of 
a  name,  although  his  temperate  wisdom  was  always  available  by  the 
Crown,  and  never  given  ineffectively.  In  the  ministry  of  *'  aU  the 
talents"  he  was  the  Gladstone  of  nis  day.  Several  of  his  great 
speeches  have  been  published,  and  folly  sustain  his  reputation  as  an 
orator :  his  fame  as  a  debater  is  preserved  only  by  testimony. 
He  was  an  earnest  and  liberal  patron  of  literature,  science,  andaxt, 
and  was  himself  a  man  of  culture,  taste,  and  scholarship.  George 
Ferguson,  who  from  almost  the  lowliest  sphere  of  life  rose  to  be  the 
occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
passed  over  to  the  majority  on  the  15th  July.  He  was  a  man  of 
exquisite  sympathies,  of  great  accomplishment,  of  indefatigable 
lalx>riousness,  and  most  acute  perceptions  in  regard  to  literary  ex- 
cellence. He  contributed  to  many  of  those  repertories  of  useful 
knowledge— the  encyclopedias.  JSm  paper  on  '*  Universities  "  in  the 
"Britannica,"  besides,  deserves  especial  mention,  though  many  of  his 
classical  contributions  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  their  careful 
conscientiousness  and  literary  skill.  July  passed  quietly  over,  and 
the  number  of  death's  calls  upon  the  notable  were  not  many. 

August,  however,  besides  aemanding  the  immediate  departure  of 
George,  commonly  known  as  *'  Squire  "  Osbaldiiton,  the  celebrated 
Yorkshire  sportsman,  and  Marquis  Greorge  Charles  Camden,  a  patron 
of  literary  men  and  a  promoter  of  bibliophilistry,  made  other  heavy 
demands  upon  the  eminent  among  our  countrymen.  The  6th  of 
August  deprived  us  of  the  Eev.  John  Mason  Neale,  D.D.,  an  esii- 
nent  scholar,  one  of  the  finest  and  purest  of  the  modem  hymassta 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  author  of  many  of  those  Christian 
heart-words  which  become  in  the  coarse  of  the  ages  the  received 
voices  of  the  worship  of  the  chnrdies.  He  has  now  gone  to  be  one 
of  the  sweet  singers  in  the  everlasting  Israel  of  Jehovah,  and  only 
the  echo  of  his  soul's  thoughts  is  leift  amon^  men,  to  show  that 
he  was  gifted  above  many  in  the  holy  habit  of  mind  in  which 
religious  emotion  vents  itself  in  sacred  poetry.  On  the  I4th, 
the  Itev.  John  Grote,  B.D.,  brother  of  tne  historian  of  Greece 
aad  the  ohtic  of  Hato,  who  held  the  highly  influential  position 
of  Professor  of  Moral  Philosopher  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
brid^,  and  whoso  "  Ezploratio  JPhilosophica/'  with  all  its  faults 
of  diction,  held  out  such  excellent  hope  of  his  bringing  forth  from 
the  depths  of  an  <Mng[inal  mind  some  foreible  and  convincing  canons 
of  philosophical  critieisnif  and  of  re-establishing  the  idealism  of 
EDgland  in  stronger  force  than  formerly  in  theUniversity  in  the 
teaching  of  which  he  took  part.  He  was  a  thinker  of  no  common 
land,  and  the  estimate  of  his  genius  formed  by  the  higher  minds  of 
the  country  was  extremelr  favourable.  He  was  an  occupant  of  a 
fph^e  of  thought  not  held  in  great  reverence  in  this  utilitarian, 
practical  ootmtrv ;  but  the  theory  he  upheld  was  maintained  with 
sQch  ability,  ana  keenness  of  inaight  into  the  heart  of  the  problems 
they  involved,  that  the  expectations  of  metaphysicians  regarding  the 
results  of  his  continued  philosophic  explorations  were  very  lively 
and  certain ;  but  these  great  expectations  have  vanished  with  him 
from  the  earth,  and  metaphysical  literature  must  await  the  advent 
of  another  equal  mind,  or  leave  the  mysteries  unsolved  until  the 
gmag  henee  unveils  the  secrets  of  the  soul.  Among  the  minor 
names  of  those  who  in  August  faded  from  the  view  of  men  may 
be  noted  William  Anderson,  one  of  the  fjoets  to  whom  we  owe 
some  pleasiii|f  Scottbh  lyrics  and  several  nistorical  and  biographi- 
cal compilations;  John  Hall  Maxwell,  a  writer  on  agriculture, 
and  secretary  to  one  of  the  Scottish  societies  for  the  promotion  of 
field  and  farm  pursuits ;  and  the  industrious  and  learned  Eeoorder 
of  York,  William  Matthewaon  Hindmarah,  the  able  and  impartial 
expositor  of  the  law  of  patents,  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
niggesters  of  reforms  in  criminal  legialation,— a  lavryer  to  whom 
two  hemispheres  have  done  homage  for  his  laborious  and  extensive 
treatises  on  leg^  subjects. 

On  10th  September,  Edinburgh  lost  two  of  its  famous  citizens. 
Charles  MaeLaren  was  one  of  Vie  ]Moneers  of  geolo^cal  investiga- 
tion in  Scotlaadf  an  ardent  follower  out  of  the  inquiries  suggested 
by  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  denudation  and  deposi- 
tiOB,  of  glacial  action  and  fluvial  change,  and  a  keen  thinker  upon 
all  the  matters  which  science  brings  under  the  review  of  humanity. 
He  was  idso  one  of  the  pioneers  of  political  reform,  having  been  the 
eariiest  editor  of  the  Scoinnan  newspaper,  which  for  thirty  years, 
under  his  care,  was  distinguished  for  talent,  spirit,  consistency,  and 
independent  ]iK>deration.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  endeavour ; 
his  acquirements  were  marvdlous,  and  his  power  of  foreoaatiag 
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eyents— >a  power  attained  by  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  political 
and  scientific  idealism  of  which  he  was  possessed — was  great.  He 
wrote  on  Greece,  Troy,  and  America ;  he  adyocated  railways  eyen 
when  men  of  science  hesitantly  approached  the  subject.  Though 
bom  in  a  lowly  farmhoiise,  and  haying  no  other  education  than  that 
which  a  Scottish  parish  school  places  within  the  reach  of  eyen  the 
humblest,  he  became  an  authority  on  some  of  the  most  intricate  points 
of  Greek  scholarship,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  signal  example  of  the 
inborn  energy  which  defies  and  oyercomes  the  obstacles  of  life.  In 
the  annals  of  "Toiling  Upward"  few  more  worthy  names  are 
written  than  that  of  Charles  MacLaren,  and  we  hope  to  see  in  this 
serial  early  a  proper  biography  of  this  man  oF  mind  and  energy, 
who  departed  from  life  alter  eighty-four  years  of  toil  and  endeayour, 
good  seryice  and  respect.  Dayid  Ramsay  Hay  (who  expired  on 
tne  same  day),  though  a  man  of  yery  different  mind,  was  scarcely 
a  less  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  and  energy  which  en- 
dures and  oyercomes.  He  was  bom  in  the  humble  circle  of  life, 
and  was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  in  his  early  days.  He  had  an 
artist's  eye  and  a  philosopher's  mind,  and  the  mere  collocation  of 
type  did  not  suit  his  genius.  He  drew  so  many  dogs,  horses,  and 
sketches  of  passing  things,  that  he  was  adyised  to  deyote  his  atten- 
tion to  art,  and  he  withc&ew  from  the  typographical  profession.  By 
the  adyice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  was  inducea  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  flBsthetics  of  decoration,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
"  limning  and  blazoning  "  of  the  interior  of  Abbotsford.  The  study  of 
the  "  science  of  beauty  "  became  a  passion  with  him,  and  he  deyoted 
much  time  and  thought  to  the  deyelopment  of  a  geometrical  theory 
of  SDSthetics  in  form  and  colour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  analysed 
Greek  sculpture  and  architecture,  and  the  yarious  elements  in  nature 
or  appliances  in  art  which  supply  men  with  the  sensation  of  the 
beautiful.  His  intense  industry,  earnest  study,  and  many  business 
cares,  made  too  heayy  demands  on  the  sources,  or  at  least  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  he  had  only  attained  the  age  of  sixty-eight  when 
his  eyes  closed  upon  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  and  became  insensible 
to  the  charms  of  colour  and  form  here,— for  there  are  brighter 
glories  than  earth  yields,  which  the  mortal  eye  cannot  look  upon 
and  continue. 

Alex.  Smart,  one  of  those  who  haye  supplied  life  with  the  charms 
which  pure  poetry  flings  around  the  most  commonplace  things,  and 
who  brighten  the  humble  hearth  of  toil  by  bringing  the  play  of  the 
heart  of  the  humblest  people  out  into  the lightof  sympatny,  himself 
fell  into  the  darkness  of  insanity.  A  working  printer,  his  "  Itambling 
Bhymes"  and  "  Songs  of  Labour"  had  made  him  beloyed  in  hia 
own  rank  and  notable  beyond  it.  His  finel;^  organized  frame,  and 
especiaUy  the  delicate  mechanism  of  his  brain,  yielded  to  despond- 
encies which  many  others  neyer  feel.  For  seyenl  years  he,  like  the 
pessant  Clare,  requured  the  gentle  restraints  of  constant  suryeillance, 
and  was  an  inmate  of  one  of  those  institutions  in  which  the  mind, 
when  battered  and  decayed,  is  preseryed  and  tended  until,  if  possi- 
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ble,  the  chinks  which,  time  has  made  can  be  closed  up.  Bat  some 
smaU  rivet  in  the  machinery  with  which  thought  works  had  in  him 
become  loosened,  and  he  became,  like  Collins,  Tannahill,  and  Glare, 
unfitted  for  the  world's  stem  conflicts.  He  was  mercifully  rescued 
in  time  from  the  terrible  woe  of  neglected  insanity,  and  passed  his 
years  in  fair  bodily  comfort  and  sane  mental  serenity,  occasionally 
gaining  glimpaes  of  the  Eden  of  poesy,  and  gratifying  himself  by 
bodying  it  forth.  At  length,  on  the  10th  October,  he  was  recalled 
into  a  world  of  nnafflioted  intellectnality.  Two  days  before  that 
(8th  Oct.) — beyond  the  Atlantic — Maria  S.  Cummings,  authoress  of 
"  The  Lamplighter,"  "  Mabel  Yaughan,"  &c.,  went  hence,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  name  and  an  influence.  Her  stories  were  pure,  artistic, 
and  simple.  She  had  a  great  populi^ty,  and  she  deserred  much  of  it 
for  the  good  tendency  other  writing  and  her  freedom  from  sensation* 
alism.  She  was  not  a  power  in  letters,  nor  is  she  likely  to  be  much 
read  in  the  after  days,  out  she  did  what  she  could  for  the  improve- 
ment and  amusement  of  the  readers  who  were  entranced  by  her 
strange  tales  and  pure  plots,  interspersed  with  beautiful  descriptions 
and  mie  thoughts.  In  the  same  sao,  sombre  month,  news  came  of  the 
death  by  drowning  in  the  Ganges,  while  stepping  from  shipboard 
into  a  boat,  of  the  amiable,  enthusiastic,  and  holy  Dr.  Cotton, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  was  self-devoted  and  zealous,— aimed  at 
good,  and  accomplished  much  of  what  he  aimed  at.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  a  fearless-minded  follower  of  duty,  and  had 
acquired  in.  his  ofBcial  career  a  "  spotless  reputation," — 

*'  The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford.'* 

£arth  yields  only  that  at  best,  yet  poor  is  the  heart  that  has  nothing 
else  than  that  as  the  sheet-anohor  of  the  soul.  Life  has  higher  hopes, 
and  few  had  greater  seeming  certainty  than  he  of  going  hence — 

'*To  the  clime  of  the  blest  for  erer  and  aye, 
To  live  in  eternity's  bloom." 

October  closed  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Conquest,  to  whom  the  people 
owes  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Bible  (revised,  with  twenty  thousand 
emendations),  a  treatise  of  some  interest  on  "  The  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Money,"  and  several  professional  works.  He  was  a  physician  of 
considerable  name,  ana  was  widely  known  in  semi-nterary  pro- 
fessional society ;  but  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a  long  con- 
test with  the  foe  of  life,  he  became  "  death's  conquest  :*' — 

"There  is  no  armour  affsinst  fate, — 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  alL" 

November,  which  in  1866  so  overcast  society  by  the  resistless 
withdrawals  by  death  of  the  loved  and  worthy,  preferred  few  claims 
this  year  as  purveyor  for  the  grave.  We  cannot  charge  our  memory 
just  now  with  the  names  of  any  of  the  great  departed  whom  Novem- 
ber summoned  from  the  earth,  except  that  of  the  French  journalist, 
the  friend  of  Carrel  and  Chevalier,  the  apostle  of  St.  Simonianism, 
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Chttrles  Du?eyrier,  who  expired  on  the  IO&l  November,  aged  tixtj- 
three.  He  was  an  enthuaiaat  on  social  qneatioiis,  and  suffered  for  his 
eager  advocacy  of  woman's  rights  by  an  impriaoameat.  He  was  a 
favourer  of  freedom,  and  wrote  many  histories  and  brochures  which. 
tended  towards  the  furtherance  of  hb«^ ;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
active  promoters  of  the  organization  of  labour  in  fVance.  To  him 
Paris  owes  much,  too,  of  its  light  dramatic  amusement.  But  the 
brilliant  and  the  earnest  one  is  gone ;  Prance  has  a  patriot  less,  and 
letters  lost  one  of  its  shining  ones  amidst  November's  gloom. 

The  third  day  of  December  was  fatal  to  Dr.  £dward  Qincks,  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  original  of  the  philologists  of  oar  times ; 
for  though  Irish  by  birth,  his  fame  was  European,  and  his  labours, 
ill-rewarded  though  they  were,  excited  the  esteem  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  either  hemisphere.  Possessed  of  an  almost  instinctive  or 
intuitive  power  of  comprehending  languages,  he  cultored  witJi  rare 
di%ence  his  peculiar  gift,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  restorer  of 
Assyrian  leammg.  How  mighty  are  the  results  which  the  indomit- 
able perseverance  of  genius  accomplishes !  Though  living  in  the 
comparative  solitude  of  the  rectory  of  Killj^leagh,  m  the  county  of 
Down,  with  immense  difficulties  and  few  inducements,  with  still 
fewer  encouragements,  he  employed  the  leisure  of  more  than  fortj 
years  in  the  decipherment  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  found  in  Nineven  and  Persep<»is,  and  in  the  resto- 
ration to  history  of  the  many  facts  which  these  characters  revealed 
or  substantiated.  In  single-min4ed  simplicity,  in  honourable  hu 
mility,  he  bore  the  neglect  of  those  whose  duty  and  delight  it  should 
have  been  to  promote  not  only  the  schemes  but  also  the  fortunes  of 
the  kindly,  upright  man  who  won  the  admiration  of  all  scholars  for 
his  native  land.  His  name  and  influence  are  not  likely  soon  to  be 
forgotten,  for  he  has  gained  a  fame  which  outshines  the  neglect  he 
endured.    Death  has  made  him  dear  to.  the  history  of  Lreland. 

Joseph  Bobertson,  anoiher  of  Scotland's  glories,  a  journalist  and 
an  antiquarian,  a  barrister  and  an  historian,  at  the  age  of  fifly-six 
gave  himself  resignedly  into  the  hands  of  death  on  the  13th  Decem- 
ber. He  was  a  man  of  cogent  and  nungent  literary  ability,  who  in 
the  keen  controversies  of  journalism  louffht  with  heroic,  honest  obsti- 
nacy for  the  right  and  the  true  as  he  oelieved  them  to  be.  But 
letters  was  his  passion,  though  for  a  time  politics  was  his  profession. 
He  devoted  himself  with  all  a  Scotsman's  persistency  of  endeavour 
to  work  out  some  worthy  record  of  the  trying  times  which  the  north- 
east portion  of  his  native  land  had  undergone.  Educated  at  Udney 
and  in  Aberdeen  he  mrew  up  among  stem  lories  and  strong  Episcopa- 
lians, and  he  devoted  himself  bravely  to  the  defence  of  these  de- 
cidely  anti-Soottish  elements  of  history.  He  was  never  known, 
however,  to  use  an  unfair  weapon  in  the  war&re  of  words,  nor  to 
employ  a  trickster's  dodge  to  gain  a  point.  His  demise  has  been  a 
sincere  source  of  grief  to  his  political  and  Telisioas  antagonists,  as 
nrach  as  to  the  partisans  of  opinions  similar  to  his  own.  In  his  love 
for  letters  he  sacrificed  political  influence  and  jonxoalietic  reputation. 
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Of  late  he  had  deTOted  lumielf  almost  entirely  to  historical  research. 
Literatiire  may  not  retain  his  name  long^  on  its  roll  of  immortals 
here ;  but  he  lias  snrely  ffained  a  grander  immortality  whose  deatJi 
all  mofDm— -or  friend  or  foe. 

Of  the  "  Taylors  of  Ongar  '*  only  one  we  beliere  is  now  left.  On 
aealm  June  day  of  1865,  Isaao  Taylor  went  down  to  the  tomb,  and 
on  the  20th  December,  1866,  his  sister  Anne  (Mrs.  Joseph  Gilbert) 
followed  him  to  the  dreamlesa  land  of  the  graye.  She  was  the 
anthoresa  of  many  of  thosesimple  hymns  on  which  the  intellect  of 
children  ia  now  chiefly  nnrtored.  ^r  fine  sympathies  and  quick 
instinctiye  perception  of  the  simplest  forms  of  speech  in  which  truth 
eoold  be  conunimicated  to  infant  minds»  fitted  her  for  being  the 
heart-companion  of  childhood.  She  has  been  a  benefactress  of 
many  by  the  sweet  teachiog  she  made  possible  and  the  attractiveness 
with  which  she  inyested  the  subjects  of  her  poems.  To  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  heart  of  many  is  no  insignifisant  immortality ;  but 
toher  aa  a  deeply  feeling,  earnest*  faithful  Christian,  spirit,  and  as 
one  who  knew  that — 

"A  life  of  self-Yenouieiog  lore 
It  a  life  of  Uberty/* 


there  are  higher  possibilities  of  being,  and  there  is  laid  up  for  those 
who  haye  kept  the  faith  a  crown  of  righteousness,  and  an  entrance 
granted  into  the  eyerlasting  kingdom. 

8nch  are  aome  of  the  yetf's  losses,  so  far  as  memory  has  succeeded 
in  scanning  the  funereal  records  of  it.  The  list  brings  grave  lessons 
with  it,  and  this  not  the  least  of  aU — that  whither  they  have  gone 
we  too  moBt  follow.  To  us  also  shall  be  spoken  the  stern  word—- 
Nevermore  !  Nevermore  to  see  friends,  feel  joys,  make  efforts,  en- 
gage in  labours,  delight  in  home,  gaze  on  the  world,  and  gladden 
human  hearts !  Nevermore  to  breathe  the  ecstasies  of  love,  the 
grandeurs  of  knowledge,  the  glories  of  religious  hope !  Nevermore 
to  work  at  the  unfiilnlled  designs  of  life  s  earthly  aims !  Yet  is 
there  an  Ewermore  upon  which  we  shall  enter.  Who  shall  picture 
that  P  Eyerjr  day  the  lines  of  fate  are  being  written  by  us ;  and  they 
go  hence,  yrnere  we  have  no  power  to  blot  out  the  record  of  the  past 
or  erase  the  blur  of  the  present.  Every  day  we  do  truly  die,  much 
more  truly  die  than  live.  As  we  look  over  the  record  of  those  who 
have  entered  into  the  Evermore  of  the  city  of  the.  dead,  may  we  feel 
oarselvea  led  to  say  that  they 


"  The  loved  but  not  the  lost  ;— 
Oh  no  I  they  have  not  ceased  to  be, 
Nor  live  alone  in  memory : 

*Tis  we  who  still  are  toeaed 
O'er  life's  wild  tea ; — ^'tis  we  who  die  I 
They  only  live  whose  life  is  inunortality." 
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C0iling  Egtoarb. 


EOBEET  GOOCfi,  M.D. 

"  There  was  an  old  belief  that  in  the  emtMrs 
Of  all  things  their  primordial  form  exists, 

And  cunnine  alchemists 
Could  re-create  the  rose  with  all  its  members 
From  its  own  ashes,  bat  without  the  bloom, 

Without  the  lost  perfume. 

«  Ah  me !  what  wonder-working  occult  science 
Can  from  the  ashes  in  our  hearts  once  more 

**  The  rose  of  jouth  restore  ? 
What  craft  of  alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single  hour 

B«iew  this  pnantom-flower  V^ -^Longfellow, 

The  annals  of  medicine  are  rich  in  names  made  illustrious  bj 
intellectual  ability  and  moral  dignity,  by  keenness  of  observation 
and  assiduity  in  practice,  by  eminence  attained  after  struggles  of 
no  ordinary  intensity,  and  for  success  resulting  from  persevering 
through  almost  hopeless  toil.  A  long  roll  of  justly  celeorated  men 
illuminates  the  records  of  the  ^sculapian  art.  Some  of  these  were 
spurred  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  noble  efforts  by  personal  am- 
bition ;  some  were  stimulated  to  preparatory  study  and  a  coarse  of 
active  life  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  others  were  stirred  to  industry  and 
tkoughtfulness  by  a  desire  to  master  the  secrets  of  nature  ana  j(ra- 
tify  tbe  curiosity  native  to  their  minds ;  others  still  liave  giyen  their 
utmost  diligence  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  in 
health  and  disease,  that  they  may  find  exercise  for  their  charity  and 
love;  while  some  haye  recognized  even  higher  claims  as  calling 
them  to  a  life  of  thought,  inmistry,  and  experiment,  and  who  have, 
in  their  arduous  upward  labours,  been— 

**  Led  by  that  hope  sabltme  whose  olondless  eye, 
Through  the  fair  toils  and  oroameots  of  eartb, 
Discerns  the  nobler  life,  reserved  for  heaven." 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  following  few  pages  to  relate  the  main  inci 
dents  of  a  life  of  toil,  privation,  and  pain ;  of  effort,  suooess,  and 
endurance ;  of  fame,  usefulness,  and  reputation,  snatched  from  the 
yery  gripe  of  disease  and  death.  It  is  a  story  with  few  details 
capable  of  being  painted  in  the  colours  of  romance,  and  even  these 
—consisting  of  smgular  dreams  and  presentiments — we  intend  to 
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withhold  from  oar  narrative,  as  being  only  off-developments  of  his 
life,  and  not  able  to  be  readily  inworen  with  our  notices  of  his  com- 
mon life  without  explanations  at  length,  and  the  introduction  of 
specnlations  foreign  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  biographical 
sketches  which  are  intended  to  occupy  this  section  of  "  Our  own 
Magazine/'  which  is,  as  we  understand  it,  "  to  receive  and  retain 
images  of  the  best  and  worthiest  characters  "  who,  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  have  acquired  distinction  by  **  toiling  upward."  The 
possibilities  of  life  that  aro  in  a  man  may  be  employed  either  in 
working  for  his  own  gratification  in  a  sensual  or  selfish  manner,  or 
they  may  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  power  (of  any  special 
sort)  by  which  the  good  of  others  may  be  promoted.  Eaeh  life  may 
keep  the  level  of  selfishness  and  indulgence,  but  in  doing  so  it  con- 
demns itself  to  merited  disregard.  Those  only  who  rise  in  greatness 
of  soul,  by  dauntlessness  of  effort,  through  difficulties,  to  some  posi- 
tion of  usefulness,  reputation,  worth,  and  eminence,  can  be  said  to 
toil  upward*  and  few  will  be  inclined  to  deny  to  the  subject  of  our 
slight  unvarnished  sketch  the  right  of  occupying  a  niche  in  the  por> 
trait  gallery  of  exemplary  and  lesson-giving  lives. 

Robert  uooch  was  bom  io  1784  at  Great  Yarmouth,  in  Norfolk — 
the  chief  station  of  the  east  coast  herring  fishery.  His  father  had 
been,  in  hia  earlier  days,  the  sailing-master  of  a  vessel  in  the  Boyal 
Navy,  but  was  afterwards  employed  as  the  commander  of  a  ship  in 
ike  merchant  service.  The  circumstances  of  his  parents  were 
straitened,  and  they  were  unable  to  provide  him  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  acqairing  a  classical  education,  or  to  hold  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  any  destiny  higher  than  that  of  a  life  of  labour.  In- 
tending him  merely  for  a  business  life,  his  father  sent  him  as  a 
pnnil  to  a  day  school  kept  by  Mr.  Nicholf ,  where  were  taught  the 
rnaiments  of  knowledge  as  they  were  then  understood— reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  was  a  somewhat  dull  boy,  neither 
remarkable  for  speed  of  progress,  quickness  of  uptake,  or  strength 
of  memory ;  in  fact,  he  was  notable  for  nothing  but  the  kindness  of 
his  disposition,  the  courage  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  unsettledness 
of  his  health.  He  was  to  all  appearance  a  commonplace  boy,  of 
whom  nothing  extraordinary  oouid  be  predicated,  and  nothing  great 
was  expected.  Learning  his  every- day  tasks,  playing  amongst  the 
"rows"  of  his  native  town,  having  a  *' wheel  '  occasionally  in  "a 
Yarmouth  cart,"  a  stroll  on  the  quay,  a  boating  "  spurt "  on  Bray- 
don  Water,  or  longer  expeditions  along  the  Waveney,  the  Bare,  or 
the  Tare,  he  grew  up  to  youthhood,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of 
fixing  on  some  means  of  earning  a  living.  In  his  fifteenth  year  an 
opening  occurred  in  the  dispensary  of  Mr.  Borrett,  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  in  Yarmouth,  and  to  him  Bobert  Goochwas  apprenticed 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  Hero,  when  he  had  '*  no  pills  to  roll  nor 
mixtures  to  compose,"  he  used  to  go  up  to  his  bedroom,  and,  with  a 
copy  of  Dr.  William  Cheselden's  "  Osteographia,  or  Anatomy  of 
the  Bones  "  before  him,  learn  the  names  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
human  skeleton,  and  study  the  methods  of  their  different  articula- 
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tions.  He  bad  in  this  study,  in  addition  to  the  life-size  drawings  in 
the  book,  a  number  of  loose  bones,  and  an  entire  skeleton,  which  nun^ 
in  a  box  at  the  foot  of  his  bed.  It  was  a  '*  grim  chamberlain,"  and 
ghastl J  was  the  employment  of  knitting  dead  men  s  bones  in  a  bed- 
room where  sleep  was  to  be  wooed  and  won.  As  a  relief  he  began 
to  learn  Latin,  and,  *'  without  the  aid  of  a  master,"  made  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  progress,  parsing  fairly  and  translating  with 
approximate  accuracy.  He  had  begun  to  feel  the  nower  that  dwelt 
innim,  and  aspirations  were  growing  in  his  soui.  At  this  time, 
when  bis  mind  was  open  and  impressionable,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Mr.  Harley,  and  this  was  an  event  of  much  importance 
in  regard  to  his  future  career.  Mr.  Harley  was  a  gentleman  of 
great  intelligence,  whose  taste  for  reading  was  much  limited  by  the 
diseased  state  of  l^is  eyes,  but  whose  activity  of  thought  seemed  to 
be  quickened  by  his  almost  irremediable  blindness. 

Gooch,  in  consideration  of  his  condition,  offered  his  help  to  Mr. 
Harley  as  a  reader,  and  in  this  kindly  office  he  spent  most  of  his 
evenings.  Harley's  tastes  were  liberal.  He  understood  books  on 
chemistry  and  medicine ;  he  relished  historical  writings ;  but  he 
delightea  in  metaphysiciil  speculations.  Bishop  Berkeley's  subtle 
analysis  of  the  '*  Theory  of  Vision,"  and  his  acute  treatise  on  "  The 
Principles  of  Human  J&nowledge ;"  David  Hume's  profound  and 
original  **  Philosophical  Essays  concerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing ;"  and  David  Hartley  s  closely  reasoned  **  Observations  on 
Man/'  and  "  The  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  Principle  of 
the  Association  of  Ideas,"  were  among  the  works  which  Gooch  was 
thus  led  to  read.  In  the  perusal  of  these  works  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  explanatorjr  remarks  of  his  elder  friend.  These  stimu- 
lated him  to  tnink,  to  investigate  opinions  to  their  root- elements, 
and  to  practise  a  system  of  cautious  attention  to  the  sequence  of 
thought  to  thought,  which  became,  in  his  case,  tantamount  to  a 
training  in  nractical  logic.  It  was  an  opportunity  not  without  its 
dangers,  ana  a  training  not  free  from  tne  risk  of  being  misled. 
Harley,  however,  did  not  encourage  mere  unquestioning  disciple- 
ship,  and  Gooch  did  not  offer  simple  acquiescence.  The  former 
judiciously  excited  thought,  and  the  latter  exercised  it  industriously. 
Gooch  was  probably  made  a  thinker  by  Harley's  influence. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1801,  Nelson  led  the  advanced  squadron  of 
the  British  fleet  in  the  expedition  which  had  been  sent  to  Den- 
mark against  the  capital  of  that  countrjT*  Under  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
he  held  the  second  command ;  but,  in  disregard  of  the  signal  of  his 
chief  to  return,  he  fought  the  desperate  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in 
which  he  nearly  destroyed  the  Danish  line  of  defences,  and  ulti- 
mately secured  the  submission  of  the  enemy.  On  their  return  from 
Copenhagen  the  wounded  of  Nelson's  squadron  were  taken  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Yarmouth  for  surgical  care.  Here  Nelson 
visited  his  men,  and  Bobert  Gk>och  had  the  privilege  of  going  the 
round  of  the  wards  when  England's  hero  was  sympathising  with  ' 
the  men  who  had  wasted  their  frames  in  their  country's  service. 
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Gooch  was  at  this  time  bat  an  apprentice  lad,  wlio  was  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital  on  safferanpe,  in  consequence  of  his  friend- 
ship  with  some  of  the  young  fiurgeons  there.  Among  these  there 
was  Mr.  Tupper  (father,  we  believe,  of  M.  F.  Tupper,  ilsq.,  the  au- 
thor of  *'  Proyerbial  Philosophy,"  Ac),  who  then  neld  office  in  the 
Goremment  Hospital,  but  who  subsequently  became  an  eminent 
medical  practitioner  in  the  Metropolis.  He  had  studied  in  the 
Borough  hospitals,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sir  Astley  Paston 
Cooper,  of  whose  lectures  he  possessed  a  manuscript  copy,  taken  in 
Uie  oourse  of  his  studies  under  that  famous  lecturer  and  skilful 
operator.  Struck  with  the  singular  penetration,  aouteness,  and 
intellectuality  of  Gk>och,  Mr.  Tupper  kindly  proposed  to  permit 
him  to  peruse  these  lecture-notes.    Gooch  read  them  with  avidity : 

^  they  fired  his  soul  with  a  new  energy.  He  would  become  a  phy* 
sieian,  and  acquire  a  renown  such  as  would  secure  for  him  respect 
in  life  and  remembrance  after  death.  So  great  was  his  admiration 
of  these  lectures,  and  so  absorbing  did  he  find  the  interest  of  them, 
that  he  transcribed  them  verbatim  in  the  leisure  hours  of  his  after* 
pight  studies.  He  became  urgent  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  attend* 
ing  some  of  the  great  schools  where  the  science  of  medicine  was 
taught.  But  his  father  was  a  detenu  in  a  French  prison,  and  his 
mouier  could  ill  spare,  at  this  unlucky  time,  the  means  required. 
Narrow  circumstances  are  often  the  cases  of  disappointment,  and 
sorrow,  and  despair ;  but  youth  is  naturally  sanguine,  and  am- 
bition is  restless,  if  not  resistless. 

The  reputation  of  Gooch  for  intellect  and  energy  reached  the  ears 
of  William  Taylor  "  of  Norwich,"  as  he  called  himself.    He  was 

V  then  wealthy  and  open-handed,  especially  to  those  whom  Nature 
had  enriched  with  talent,  while  Fortune  frowned  upon  their  birth 
and  prospects.  He  profi*ered  aid  to  the  joung  Yarmouth  surgeon- 
apprentice,  in  whom  he  saw  the  seeds,  if  not  indeed  the  buds  of 
mtore  excellence,  to  take  him  to  Edinburgh  to  study  medicine 
there.  Gooch's  mother  and  aunt  straitened  themselves  to  equip 
him  for  his  departure,  and  with  scant  means  for  a  session's  studious 
•ojoum  in  the  northern  capital,  he  set  out  in  a  smack  bound  for 
Leith  with  a  eargo  of  bloaters,  and  landed  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  the  classes  in  the  university  in  October,  1804.  Henry  Southey 
(hiother  of  the  poet),  who  had  known  him  in  boyhood  at  Yarmouth, 
was  then  pursuing  his  studies  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  economy's 
sake  the  two  became  partners  in  the  lodgings  they  required. 
Gooch  was  at  first  shy  and  melancholy ;  but  as  he  was  anmiated 
hf  a  determination  to  acquire  distinction,  he  gave  himself  to  his 
work  with  all  his  powers.    He  never  missed  a  lecture  in  his  classes 

r  —then  taught  by  Andrew  Duncan,  primus,  and  the  famous  James 
Greff(»y ;  he  attended  the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Infirmary, 
and  beMne  a  member  both  of  the  Eoyal  Medical  Society,  and  of 
the  still  more  celebrated  Speculatire  Society.  Though  shy  and 
emfaamased  in  private,  in  these  semi-public  arenas  he  was  a  ready 
tad  unipahng  opponent,  whose  close  reasoning  and  vigorous  argu* 
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ments  made  them^elve^  felt  and  noticed.  In  May  the  vacation 
took  him  back  to  Yarmouth,  and  thence  he  went  for  a  time  to  !Nor- 
wich,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  hia  friend  William  Taylor,  he 
began  the  study  of  the  German  language.  Besides  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  the  speech  of  Goethe,  he  acquired  also  a  tender 
regard  for  Miss  Mary  Bolingbroke,  who  reciprocated  his  kindly 
attachment. 

Encouraged  by  a  hope  which,  being  founded  on  incorrect  infor- 
mation, proved  to  be  fallacious,  he  went  to  Cambridge.  Here  he 
expectea  to  obtain  a  medical  fellowship.  In  this  he  was  mistaken, 
and  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  under  Alex.  Munro,  tertius, 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  anatomy.  His  chief  student  friends 
during  this  time  were  Drs.  Lockyer,  Fearon,  Sou  they,  and  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  William  Knighton.  In  1806  he  resumed  at  Nor- 
wich his  German  studies  and  his  rambles  and  talks  with  Mi^s 
Bolingbroke— taking  now  and  again  a  little  duty  at  the  Yarmouth 
Hospital.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Gooch,  having  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  studied  Latin  with  much  industry,  preparatory  to 
the  production  of  his  thesis  for  the  degree  of  M.D.,  which  he  was 
anxious  to  obtain,  and  which  he  succeeded  in  taking  in  June,  1807. 
During  this  season,  while  continuing  his  former  companionship, 
he  became  intimate  with  Benjamin  Travers,  afterwards  senior 
surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  and  with  Henry  (after- 
wards Sir  Henry)  Holland,  M.D.  With  the  former  of  these  he 
took  an  after-vacation  through  Scotland.  He  returned  to  Yar- 
mouth with  the  reputation  of  his  Uresis  de  Rachitide  (on  spinal 
inflammation)  in  his  favour,  and  there  he  might  have  settled  with 
an  advantageous  local  connection  and  practice.  But  he  yearned  to 
be  eminent,  and  fully  qualified  in  every  point  of  his  profession, 
he  resolved  on  becoming  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  Sir  A.  P.  Cooper 
in  anatomy,  and  set  about  a  aeries  of  careful  dissections  in  the 
Borough  hospitals. 

In  the  year  1808  a  new  medical  journal  was  projected  by  some  of 
the  friends  of  Grooch,  and  he  agreed  to  become  a  contributor,  and 
ultimately  turned  out  to  be  one  not  only  of  the  moat  industrious^ 
but  also  of  ihe  best.  He  led  off  his  contributions  with  a  review  of 
a  translation  of  Philippe  Pinet's  "  Medico-Philosophy  of  Mental 
Alienation,"  which  has  the  reputation  of  changing  entirely  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  in  Europe  and  America.  In  the  spnng  of 
1809  Gooch  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  James,  a  medical  prusti- 
tioner  in  Croydon,  a  little  more  than  ten  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
Having  thus  acquired  a  settlement  for  a  time,  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  making  Miss  Bolingbroke  his  wife.  This  lady  was  not 
of  robust  constitution,  and  she  shortly  fell  a  prey  to  consumption. 
After  fifteen  montha  of  lingering  disease  she  died,  21st  Jan.,  1811, 
and  her  baby  died  in  little  more  than  six  months  thereafter. 
Among  the  medical  practitioners  in  London  there  were  several  of 
Gooch's  early  friends  and  fellow-students.  These  were  willinff  to 
serve  him,  and  he  at  length  determined  to  remove  to  the  capital  aa 
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an  accoacheur-phyaician.  He  took  np  hia  quarters  in  Alderman- 
bury,  and  after  a  short  tour  in  the  north  of  England  commenced 
the  precarious  career  of  a  City  practitioner,  having  meanwhile 
become  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Drs.  x  oung,  Bab- 
ington,  and  Knighton,  as  his  friends,  aidednim  in  his  toiling  upward. 

In  the  course  of  1812,  Dr.  Goooh  received  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Westminster,  and  of  colleague 
or  joint-lecturer  on  midwifery  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  with 
Dr.  Thynne.  This  celebrated  lecturer  on  the  physiological  ante- 
eedents,  facts,  and  consequences  of  maternity  and  birth,  died  in  the 
following  year,  and  his  coadjutor  became  his  successor.  Gooch's 
practice  had  greatly  extended,  and  he  was  therefore  able  to  give 
out  little  attention  to  the  literary  preparation  of  his  lectures.  He 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  or  the  facts  of  his  subject,  and  he 
nad  acquired  in  the  medical  and  speculative  societies  or  Edinburgh 
aBingaiar  readiness  of  utterance,  and  from  his  philosophical  studies 
he  haid  learned  the  value  of  clear  statements  and  lucid  illustration. 
Though,  therefore,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  more  than  jotting 
down  now  and  again  a  few  notes  on  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
delivered  most  popular,  interesting,  and  accurate  lectures, — and, 
indeed,  came  at  last  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  best  medical 
lecturers  in  the  city.  But  the  extraordinary  demands  of  such 
a  method  on  the  yital  system  were  very  great,  and  the  anxieties 
and  mental  exertions  of  these  times  brought  upon  him  a  diseased 
condition  of  stomach,  from  which  in  after  life  he  never  recovered ; 
in  fact,  in  the  days  of  his  struggle  for  fame  and  opulence  he  sowed 
the  distempered  seeds  of  premature  death  in  his  frame.  He  carried 
into  the  lecture-room  "a  palsied  mind  and  a  palpitating  heart,"  and 
only  exchanged  these  for  ailing  lungs  and  a  dyspeptic  stomach. 

In  1814  be  married  Miss  Travers,  a  sister  of  his  early  friend ; 
and  in  1815  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  inflammation  in  the  lungs — 
Bo  severe  as  to  sadden  his  spirit,  as  he  says,  "  at  the  thought  of 
dying  just  when  I  had  come  within  reach  or,  but  before  I  had  time 
to  grasp,  sacoess."  He  recovered  slowly,  and  thereafter  removed, 
in  1816,  to  Bemers  Street,  to  found  a  West  End  practice,  in  which 
he  succeeded. 

While  nrofessionally  attending  Marquis  Wellesley  at  Eamsgate 
he  was  tasen  seriously  ill,  and  required  to  be  brought,  to  London 
for  immediate  medical  aid.  Success  had  come,  but  his  health  was 
BO  shattered  that  he  was  unable  to  enjoy  it  or  employ  it  much ;  the 
bnghtness  of  hia  prospects  was  constantly  darkened  by  the  presence, 
in  consciousness,  of  the  certainty  of  an  early  death.  In  1820  his 
eldest  son  died,  and  he  bethought  him  "  of  the  insecurity  of  every- 
thing, of  the  transience  of  life,  the  rapid  and  inevitable  current 
with  which  we  are  all  hurrying  on."  He  became  seriously  con- 
cerned regarding  religion,  and  took  great  interest  in  all  that 
related  to  Christian  faith  and  practice^  He  was  a  thin,  slightly 
hnilt  man,  whose  dark  full  eyes  lighted  up  a  well-defined  and  hand- 
some set  of  features,  in  which  a  combination  of  sadness  and  sagacity 
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minf^led  and  blended.  His  manners  were  quiet,  impressive*  and 
sympathetic.  He  conld  be  both  hnmorons  and  satirical ;  bat  his 
ordinary  frame  of  mind  was  thouKhtfal,  refined,  kindlj,  and  sooth- 
ing. He  felt  with  and  for  others.  He  possessed  great  energy  of 
will  and  decision  of  character,  but  yet  was  suave  and  considerate  for 
otliers,  except  under  the  ultra-fastidiousness  and  irritability  of 
disease.  This  weakness  of  health  caused  him  to  derote  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  day  to  professional  visits,  and  as  he  had  a  lite- 
rary turn  of  mind,  he  resolred  to  give  some  portion  of  his  garnered 
knowledge  to  the  community  in  the  form  of  a  treatise  or  treatisea 
on  those  departments  of  medical  science  of  which  he  knew  most. 
He  was  himself,  howerer,  unable  to  write,  and  his  wife  became  hia 
ftiithful  amanuensis.    Of  these  works  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  1822  he  visited  Paris ;  and  the  next  autumn  he  made  the  tour 
of  North  Wales.  It  was  on  his  return  from  this  beautiful  and 
health-reviTing  circuit  that  Gooch  spent  those  "  Two  Days  with 
Dr.  Parr,"  in  Warwick,  of  which  he  has  given  so  graphic  a  de- 
scription in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  In  1824  he  visited  larmouUi 
and  Norwich.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  old  friend,  William  Taylor, 
he  resolved  te  rescue  the  question  of  the  Quarantine  Laws  from 
the  agitators  who  djealt  with  the  subject,  and  whom  he  regarded  as 
parsons  who  possessed  *'  not  real  merit,  but  noisy  oonspicuity.'" 
His  article  on  "  The  Contagious  Nature  of  the  Plague,"  in  the 
Quarterly  Seview,  December,  1826,  shows  his  ability  in  dealing 
with  medical  subjects  in  apopular  style.  In  1826  he  sought 
health  on  the  Continent.  He  was  attended  in  his  tour  by  Dr. 
Bob^rt  Ferguson,  and  was  almost  the  whole  time  an  invalid.  Ill 
as  he  was,  however,  he  managed  to  visit  the  Beguinage  at  Ghent. 
The  Beguines  are  lay  sisterhoods  of  women,  united  for  purposes  of 
piety  and  charity.  In  some  letters  contributed  by  him  to  William 
oouthey,  and  published  by  that  great  man  of  letters  as  an  appendix 
to  his  ''Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospecte  of  Society," 
Gooch  advocated  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  educa* 
tion  and  practical  training  of  nurses— something  after  the  fashion 
of  these  Beguine  sisterhoods,— a  topic  which  hM  only  of  late  re- 
ceived  the  public  attention  due  to  it.  He  returned  from  th» 
Netherlands  in  worse  health  than  before,  and  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  transfer  his  business  as  an  accoucheur  to  Dr.  Locock,. 
retaining  to  himself  only  the  duties  of  a  consulting  physician.  He 
tried  the  Bath  waters  with  little  beneficial  resiut,  and  on  Ist 
January,  1826,  was  seized  with  an  alarming;  h»moptfsis  (spittinup 
of  blood),  which,  with  the  low  diet  it  neceasitoted,  reduced  him,  he 
says,  to  an  anaiomie  vivante  (living  skeleton).  These  illnessea 
seemed  to  threaten  a  speedy  relinquishment  of  medical  practice 
altogether,  although  his  popularity  was  increasing  yearly ;  and  hia 
friends  began  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  release  him  from 
the  haaard  of  a  failing  profession.  In  1826  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  £ing~a  situation  which  demanded  little  real 
labour,  and  implied  a  stated  income,  either  as  salary  or  pension^ 
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during  his  lifetime.  Though  his  bodily  frame  was  stricken,  his 
mind  was  constantly  active  and  earnest.  He  contributed  to  pe- 
riodicals, and  was  progressing  with  his  great  work  ''On  the 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women."  In  1827  he  spent  a  Taletiidinarian's 
summer  at  Southborough,  near  Bromley  in  Kent ;  and  iu  1828  at 
Hampstead  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  summered  at  Brij^hton  in 
1829,  and  there  revised  the  proof  sheets  of  that  work  which  proves 
that  his  reputation  was  justly  great.  It  is  represented  in  meilical 
circles  as  "  distinguished  ia  a  Tery  uncommon  aegree  for  originality, 
precision,  and  rigour  of  thought.  *  Dr.  Henry  Southey  regarded  it 
as  "  the  most  valuable  work  on  that  subject  in  any  language."  The 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Science  remarks  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  work, "  Bobert  Gooch  will  always  stand  pre-eminent "  among 
the  great  masters  of  medicine.  The  strain  made  upon  him  by  this 
great  effort  was  too  much  for  one  in  his  debilitated  state.  He  sank 
gradually,  and  lost  all  power  of  recuperation.  Though  he  had 
wasted  to  a  mere  framework  of  skin-clad  bones,  become  as  weak  as 
ao  infant  of  days,  and  seemed  only  to  hold  life  by  the  most  delicate 
of  fibres,  his  mind,  except  at  an  occasional  moment,  preserved  its 
wonted  activity  and  its  wondrous  clearness.  Emaciated  and  en- 
feebled aa  lie  was,  his  power  of  dictation  remained  with  him,  and  it 
was  on  his  death-bed,  in  scarcely  articulated  whisperings,  that  he 
composed  the  famous  papers  on  Anatomy  in  the  Quarterly/  Eerieto 
for  January,  1830,  a  paper  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  oriijin- 
ating  cause  of  the  passing  of  "The  Anatomy  Act  of  1832."  Well  might 
it  he  said  of  him,  as  Southey  did,  '*  Never  was  a  man  more  desirous 
of  doing  all  in  his  power  towards  diminishing  the  sum  of  human 
misery. '  Dr.  George  Skinner  prepared  some  of  his  manuscripts 
posthumously  for  the  press  under  tne  title  of  "  A  Compendium  of 
Jslidwifery."  A  work  on  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children  was 
also  due  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bobert  Gooch ;  and  a  volume  of  Medical 
Essays,  reprinted  from  various  periodicals,  containing  his  papers 
on  Insanity,  &c.,  has  been  issued  from  the  press.  His  works 
have  been  reproduced  in  America  by  different  editors,  and  have 
been  aa  favourably  received  there  as  here. 

Illness  grew  upon  him  apace,  and  though  by  admirable  nursing 
on  the  part  of  his  wife,  and  the  most  sedulous  skill  of  his  fellow- 
professionals,  he  was  for  a  few  days  retained  in  existence.  Death 
was  inexorable,  and  he  claimed  his  prey  on  16th  February,  1830. 
He  left  a  widow  and  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
moderately  provided  for  with  this  world's  goods ;  but  enriched  by 
his  example,  his  fame,  and  the  memory  of  his  love. 

Brief  as  is  our  notice  of  this  eminent  physician,  it  is  enough,  we 
bope,  to  prove  that  Dr.  Bobert  Gooch  was  a  man  of  no  common 
power,  and  that  as  an  ardent  climber  up  life's  steeps  he  deserves 
both  record  and  remembrance.  If  his  biograph]^  has  not  the 
startling  incidents  and  plotful  interest  of  fiction,  it  has  at  least 
tbe  recommendation  of  being  the  truth  of  an  every-day  life  made 
rueful,  honourable,  and  bliss- giving. 
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THE  EIGHT  HON.  JAMES  MONCEIEFF,  M.P.,  LL.D., 

ON  CBITICAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SPECULATIONS. 

James  Moncbikff  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Henrj  Well- 
wood  Moncrieff,  Bart.,  D.D.  (1750—1827)  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh.  He  was  born  in  the  Northern  metropolis  in  1811,  and 
was  educated  at  the  High  School  and  in  the  University  of  his  native 
city.  Having  studied  for  the  law  he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a 
Scottish  advocate  in  1833.  He  was  called  in  1850,  under  the 
administration  of  Lord  John  Kussell,  to  be  Solicitor-Greneral  for 
Scotland,  and  was  promoted  in  1851  to  be  Lord  Advocate.  In  1852 
he  was  restored  to  the  same  office  which  he  held  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  Lord  Palmerston  till  1858.  He  was  again  brought  into 
office  as  Lord  Advocate  in  1859,  and  held  it  till  the  defeat  of  the 
Eussell-Gladstono  ministry  last  year.  He  represented  Leith  from 
1851  to  1859,  and  he  sat  for  Edinburgh  from  1859  till  the  dissolu- 
tion. He  has  been  re-elected  for  his  native  city.  He  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  at  the  bar,  and  has  had  a  })art  in 
most  of  the  causes  celebres  before  the  High  Courts  of  law  in  the 
Northern  kingdom.  He  speaks  very  effectively :  is  quite  a  favourite 
in  the  circles  of  Edinburgh.  He  takes  a  large  and  liberal  interest 
in  Church  politics,  in  education,  in  literature,  and  in  social  progress. 
He  is  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Edinburghshire,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Facultv  of  Advocates  there.  The  address  was  delivered  in  the  City 
Hall,  Glasgow,  at  the  Annual  Soiree,  in  connection  with  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Society  of  that  city,  at  which  he  presided.  It  con- 
tained matter  of  considerable  interest  in  regara  to  the  religious 
controversies  of  our  time,  and  as  such  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
instruct  our  thoughtful  readers.  After  a  few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, the  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  speaJc  as  follows  : — 

**  In  this  age  of  speculation  it  is  highly  useful,  and  greatly  to  be  desired, 
that  young  men  should  associate  together  and  interohange  ideas  on  the 
topics  of  the  day ;  and  I  propose,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  to-ni^ht,  not 
to  discuss,  but  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  salient  topics  that 
now  occupy  the  public  mind,  especially  in  their  tendency  and  effect  upon 
the  religious  views  of  the  community.  We  live  in  an  age  of  speculationy 
but  the  speculation  of  the  19th  century  is  in  great  part  the  resuscitation  of 
old  speculations,  many  of  which  were  discussed  long  ago.  We  have  bem 
digging  up  old  views— some  old  errors,  some  old  truths,  perhaps,  of  bygone 
centuries.    Sometimes  the  ghost  of  an  old,  forgotten  heresy,  clothed  in 
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modem  dresa,  beguiles  the  present  'age,  when  the  truth  is  that  the  heresy 
itself,  snd  the  rmitation  of  it,  hare  been  forgotten  alike.    No  doubt  the 
author  thinks  that  he  has  made  a  great  and  useful  discoTerj,  and  immedi- 
atelj  begins  to  look  back  with  contempt  or  pity  on  past  ages,  and  to 
beliere  that  the  world  is  wiser  now,  has  outgrown  the  old  prejudice — that 
the  old  sages  were  narrow-minded  and  ignorant,  and  that  he  was  bom  to 
enlighten  this  age  and  to  advance  human  knowledge.     Now  the  truth  is 
that,  especiallj  in  the  world  of  religious  inquiry,  and  even  in  that  of  science, 
so  fiir  as  it  bears  upon  religious  truth,  there  is  but  little  of  discovery  to  be 
looked  for.     The  best  study  young  men  in  this  country  can  betake  them- 
lelves  to,  is  that  of  the  old  theologians  of  Scotland.    The  theologians  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  were  quite  as  learned,  they  had  access  to  quite  as 
ample  materials,  they  had  all  the  old  learning  of  which  we  can  boast,  and 
tbey  had  the  advantage  in  addition  tBat  theological  inquiry  was  the  study 
of  those  times.    Men  were  drawn  to  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  it  was 
the  great  staple  of  controversy.    Even  politics  were  woven  into  theological 
and  religious  Tiews,  and  the  consequence  was  that,  learned  as  may  be  our 
diTinoi,  and  great  as  may  be  our  classical  scholars,  tiiey  have  not  produced 
anythinff — 1  do  not  say  to  equal — but  certainly  to  surpass  the  scholars  of 
the  16tn  aud  17th  centuries.      In  the  days  of  Buchanan,  Knox,  and 
Mdville  we  had  scholars  that  were  famous  throughout  Europe.     In  the 
next  centuiy  I  believe  the  scholarship  went  high,  but  the  theological  con- 
troversy went  higher ;  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  young  men — 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  they  could  find  no  study  more  congenial,  no 
woiks  that  would  do  more  to  give  them  a  steadfast  foundation  than  those 
theologians — such  as  Rutherford  aud  Gillespie,  which  embrace  many  of  the 
controversies   that  are  even  now  going  on,  and  deal  with  them  with  a 
learning  and  a  logical  power  which  I  think  we  should  be  much  the  better 
of  in  the  present  day.     It  is  fashionable,  among  superficial  historians,  to 
think  that  the  theologians,  the  ministers,  the  divines  who  led  the  people  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  days  of  Qharles  II.  were  an 
Qnder4dncated  and  fanatical  rabble.    Any  man  who  looks  with  candour 
and  industry  into  the  history  of  those  times  will  find  that  that  is  a  great 
mistake.      In  Baillie's  letters  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  after  a  speech  made  by  Selden — who  was  admitted  to 
be  at  that  time,  I  believe,  the  most  learned  of  Englishmen — he  was  answered 
by  the  Scotch  divine,  Rutherford,  with  equal  eloquence,  equal  learning — 
followed  into  all  the  labyrinths  of  learning  in  which  he  had  indulged,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  Assembly,  and  with  a  power  that  indicated  how 
vast  were  the  resources  and  how  thorough  the  learning  of  that  eminent 
man.    I  have  made  these  observations  because,  among  the  many  specula- 
tions that  are  abroad  in  the  present  day,  I  think  a  good  anchorage  is  to  be 
foand  in  these  old  divines.    We  are  told  that  they  were  illiberal,  and  you 
generally  have  them  pointed  out — the  Covenanters  and  those  who  took  part 
or  sympathized  with  them — as  if  they  were  the  very  embodiment  of  intole- 
nmoe.    Nothinff  is  more  unfounded,  more  unjust.    It  would  require  but 
little  historical  knowledge  to  demonstrate  that,  instead  of  being  intolerant, 
the  true  spirit  of  toleration  sprang  from  their  opinions,  and  never  has  been 
known  to  spring  from  any  other.    You  have  never  found  the  true  spirit  of 
toleration  until  the  Reformation  began,  and  you  never  have  found,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  England,  a  true  spirit  of  toleration  that  did  not  sprins 
Qther  from  the  Puritan  or  the  Pnsbyterian  element.    And  you  can  wefi 
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see  vrhj.  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  bound  up  in  the  spirit  of  eraugelical 
religion.  You  have  in  England  no  doubt  a  top-dreeting  of  opinions  of  a 
different  kind  ;  but  jou  have  only  to  pierce  the  surface  to  find  even  there 
that  it  is  the  Puritan  element  that  leavens  English  society — it  is  upon  that 
that  the  spirit  of  constitutional  freedom  rests.  Ay,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  stronger  and  sturdier  Presbyterian  element  in  the  North,  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  the  Puritan  element  in  the  Sout^  would  ever  have  accom- 
plished the  glorious  Bevolution.  We  live  in  a  day  when  many  old  contro- 
versies are  revived  and  when  some  new  controversiee  have  been  superadded. 
I  am  anxious  to  say  a  word  on  toleration,  because  in  religious  controversy 
the  want  of  toleration  for  difference  of  opinion  is  very  apt  to  be  engendered  $ 
and  the  reason  is  plain  enough — in  reli^ous  opinion  we  are  dealing  with 
matters  we  believe  to  be  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and,  therefore,  whea 
we  find  that  another  differs  from  us  we  are  naturally  apt  to  think  that  he 
differs  not  merely  upon  a  matter  of  secular  moment,  but  upon  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  everiasting  importance.  Well,  that  is  a  spirit  to  resiat. 
The  true  spirit  of  toleration  is  this,  that  all  opinion — all  honest  convictions- 
ought  to  be  respected.  Kot  that  the  thing  of  which  the  man  is  convinced, 
not  that  the  opinion,  but  that  the  conviction  is  to  be  respected ;  the  man's 
honest  belief  is  to  be  respected,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  opinion  he 
believes.  You  cannot  carry  that  too  far ;  no  opinion,  however  true,  will 
suffer  from  dealing  in  gentle  courtesy  with  the  opinion  of  others,  and  you 
are  entitled  to  expect  the  same  in  return.  No  good  is  to  be  dune  in  the 
inquiry  after  truth  by  charging  this  man  or  that  vrith  heretical,  infidel,  or 
atheistical  opinions  if  he  does  not  admit  that  he  entertains  them ;  and  as 
little  good  is  to  be  done  on  the  other  side— and  that  is  quite  as  usual  a 
phase  of  intolerance  and  bigotry — if  the  man  who  does  not  believe  as  you 
believe  should  charge  you  with  cant  and  hypocrisy,  because  you  profeaa 
opinions  in  conformity  with  ordinary  belief,  and  not  only  profess  but 
attempt  at  all  events  to  carry  them  out  in  your  life.  The  intolerance  of 
religious  opinions  has  often  been  great ;  but  there  is  no  intolerance  so  greafc 
as  the  intolerance  oY  scepticism.  A  man  may  be  very  unwilling  that  otbera 
should  not  believe  as  he  believes,  but  there  are  more  who  are  exceedinglj 
unwilling  that  men  should  believe  what  they  do  not  believe.  Now,  the  true 
antidote  to  that  is  the  maxim  with  which  I  have  started — that  the  real 
spirit  of  toleration  consists  in  respect  for  all  honest  conviction,  while  vou 
hold  your  own  views  as  to  the  opinion  which  your  neighbour,  as  well  a» 
yourself,  may  entertain.  I  had  it  in  view  to  have  made  observations  on 
some  phases  of  religious  scepticism,  upon  some  topics  of  dogmatic  theology. 
I  intended  to  draw  attention  to  some  latitudinarian  views,  as  we  think 
them,  that  are  prevalent,  mainly  south  of  the  Tweed,  upon  the  general 
dogmas  of  our  faith,  as  they  are  received  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  I  wanted  to  point  out,  chiefly  on  the  matter  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  what  is  required  in  eontroversiaUBts  on  that  sub*  . 
jeot  to  entitle  them  to  the  respect  and  toleration  to  which  all  honest  opinion 
is  entitled.  The  conviction  must  be  honest,  and  honestly  avowed.  If  a 
man  fairly  says,  **  I  do  not  believe  in  the  in^iration  of  the  Scripturee," 
while  I  deplore  that  that  is  the  state  of  his  mind,  I  have  no  risht  to  charge 
him  with  anything  but  entertaining  an  honest  belief;  but  u  a  man  doea 
not  say,  '*  I  do  not  disbelieve  in  the  authenticity  or  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  I  dbbelieve  this  and  I  disbelieve  that ;  I  doubt  the  Penta- 
teucn,  I  have  difficulty  upon  the  Prophets  " — if  ha  insinuates  doubt  into 
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tiie  Dundt  of  others,  while  he  has  not  the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  avow 
his  oiTB  view — ^seeing  that  the  Sacred  Beoord  is  not  made  up  of  isolated 
books,  but  is  all  bomid  together,  and  that  the  man  has  not  the  courage  to 
STOW  that  while  he  states  hia  difficulty  in  rcsard  to  one  part  of  the  sacred 
caoon,  he  knows  well  enough  that  that  implies  a  great  desl  more  than  he 
djes  sirow — I  say  that  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  candid  mode  of  dealing  with 
sny  question.  It  would  not  be  a  candid  mode  of  dealine  with  the  most 
serakr  question ;  and  considering  the  yast  importance  of,  and*  the  deep 
interests  iuTolred  in*  religious  questions,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  which  an  honest  and  earnest  man  ought  to  follow. 

**  I  intended  to  deal  with  that  subject,  but  your  time  will  not  permit  me, 
nd  I  turn  to  another  discussion  which  has  been  very  keenly  agitated  in  our 
dsj,— whii^  contains  something  novel,  that  does  go  beyond  the  theologians 
of  fi>rmer  centuries,  and  which  has  been  brought  mto,  I  think,  unnecessary 
and  meet  illogical  antagonism  to  the  narratiye  of  Scripture,  and  especially  to 
the  oanrative  of  the  Book  of  G^enesis — I  mean  the  origin  of  species  and  the 
aadqaity  of  man.  They  are  favourite  topics  in  the  present  day.  At  the 
nesting  of  the  British  Association  last  year  we  had  speeches  made  by  men 
oC  great  celebrity.  I  thought  it  unfortunate  that  they  should  have  allowed 
10  oontroversial  a  subject  a  place  in  their  delibentions  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
sttbjset  {or  eontroversy  in  mixed  society,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  benefit 
yas  derived  even  from  the  views  of  the  eminent  men  who  expressed  opinions 
00.  that  occasion.  But  having  an  interest  in  these  questions,  I  have  ad* 
ditised  myself  to  study  them,  not  pretending  to  any  scientific  knowledge 
whatever,  but  having  by  training  and  experience  some  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  evidence — hating  been  accustomed  to  consider  in  all  manner  of  ques- 
tioDf  what  was  proved  and  what  was  not  proved — what  proof  ought  to  be^ 
and  what  was  not  proof— I  thought  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  if,  in  the 
oere  tnirit  of  a  lawyer,  I  addressed  myself  to  these  books,  to  see  what, 
after  all,  it  was  wfaicfi  was  founded  on  so  strongly  as  having  a  tendency  to 
nsdemiine  the  faith  of  this  country.  I  haye  done  so ;  I  have  no  pretension 
to  icieatific  knowledge,  and  I  should  not  presume  to  contradict  Mr.  Darwin 
or  Sir  Charlea  Lyell  in  matters  of  science.  I  should  not  even  presume  to 
judge  of  it,  bat  I  know,  when  I  haye  facts,  how  to  apply  them  to  the  result 
in  hand.  I  can  tell  whether  the  facts  which  they  have  proved  lead  to  the 
remit  which  people  say  they  lead  tOb  When  we  come  to  that  they  descend 
from  their  eminence  into  the  ordinary  arena  of  hard  logic,  and  accordingly 
I  intend  to  deal,  I  hope  shortly  and  clearly,  with  the  two  inquiries^  I  mean, 
^,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  on  the  origin  of  species  ;  and,  noondUfy  the  theory 
vhidi  has  been  xnaintainML  by  some  people  not  soientifio,  founded  upon  the 
^milations  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr.  Page,  and  other  ^logists,  upon  the 
antiquity  of  man.  I  am  not  goinf  to  refer  to  any  extrusio  eyidence,  still 
Ion  to  any  opinion  of  my  own— 'I  am  only  going  to  deal  with  what  these 
gmt  and  eminent  authors  have  set  forth,  and  to  see  whether,  after  all,  there 
is  anythixig  upon  their  own  showing  that  should  give  us  for  one  moment  a 
^^pving  of  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  reoord,  or  have  the  slightest  bearing 
npon  the  tmih  of  the  inspimtion  of  Hoty  Writ.  I  do  not  recommend  you 
to  avoid  Uiese  speoulations :  on  the  contrary,  I  recommend  you  strongly  to 
a^j  them.  They  are  interesting  in  the  Mghest  degree^  and  the  inquiry 
after  truth,  prosecuted  in  the  proper  spirit,  can  never  have  any  result  but 
^  of  making  the  truth  more  evident  and  your  belief  more  steadfast. 
^cMog  as  we  do  in  the  truth  of  our  religion,  it  is  not  our  part  to  dis- 
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courage  inquiry,  howerer  free.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  more  these 
matters  are  probed  and  investigated,  the  more  it  will  turn  out  that,  as  in 
past  times  so  in  the  present,  Christianity  and  science  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and 
just  as  you  hare  had  every  century  I  believe  for  the  last  1800  years  some 
favourite  heresy  starting  up,  grounded  upon  science  falsely  so  called  and 
put  down  by  science  truly  so  ealled,  so  in  the  present  the  investigations  of 
philosophers  will  only  prove  the  more  dearly  the  truth  of  the  creed  which 
our  forefathers  have  handed  down  to  us.  Therefore,  as  scientific  inquiries, 
they  are  to  be  cultivated  and  not  to  be  shunned.  I  accept  them  as  the  result 
of  the  research  of  great  and  very  eminent  men,  and  I  put  faith  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  their  intention  in  giving  them  to  the  public.  If  Mr.  Darwin's 
book  upon  the  origin  of  the  human  species,  or  of  species  in  general,  had 
been  written  to  prove  that  there  was  no  Creator  and  no  creation,  it  would 
have  been  one  of  the  most  dishonest  books  ever  written  ;  for  Mr.  Darwin 
in  the  very  last  sentence  of  his  work  expresses  his  belief  in  a  Creator  and 
in  the  act  of  creation.  And  in  the  same  way  Sir  Charles  Lyell  certainly  did 
not  write  his  great  work  upon  the  antiquity  of  man  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting or  refuting  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation,  because  he  says,  and 
says  with  the  greatest  reason,  that  he  only  states  facts,  and  desires  to  draw 
no  conclusion  whatever,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  facts  which  he  does  cite,  collected  with  great  care,  I  believe,  are  very  far 
from  being  a  sufficient  foundation  for  conclusions  of  any  kind.  Some 
philosophers  of  this  opinion  are  not  quite  so  reticent,  and  write  with  a  veiy 
different  intention.  There  is  a  German  professor  with  a  Gherman  name 
which  I  won't  attempt  to  pronounce,  a  professor  at  Geneva  of  palseontology, 
or  some  such  science,  who  certainly  states  very  distinctly  in  his  lectures  on 
man  the  opinions  he  entertains.  Writing  of  Mr.  Darwin's  speculations,  he 
says — *  I  used  to  hold  the  old  notion  as  to  the  origin  of  species,  excepting 
the  idea  of  a  Creator,  which  I  never  could  accept.'  And  in  another  place 
— *I  have  already  stated  that  the  idea  of  a  Creator  who  from  time  to  time 
destroys  the  furniture  of  the  earth  and  supplies  a  new  one  was  repugnant 
to  my  notions.  I  said — No,  I  cannot  beheve  this.'  His  lectures — I  have 
i^ad  them — are  acute  and  interesting,  and  quite  honest  as  far  as  his  opinion 
goes,  because  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  declaring,  in  language  too  unre- 
served (on  this  side  of  the  Channel  we  should  call  it  too  irreverent)  to  make 
it  pleasant  to  repeat  his  own  disbelief  in  the  sacred  narrative.  But  there  is 
this  difference  between  Mr.  Darwin's  views  and  the  professor's — Mr.  Dar- 
win believes  in  direct  creation,  and  is  therefore  an  advocate  for  all  that 
direct  creation  impHes.  And  it  must  be  obvious  to  you  all  that  whether  he 
believes  in  the  Mosaic  account  or  not,  there  is  nothing  more  credible  in  the 
creation,  we  shall  say,  of  a  monad  or  an  atom,  with  the  power  of  developing 
itself  into  future  species,  than  there  is  in  the  direct  creation  of  the  animals 
as  they  now  exist.  You  avoid  no  philosophical  difficulty  by  placing  the  act 
of  creation  farther  back.  The  miracle  is  precisely  the  same,  and,  therefore, 
as  feir  as  that  is  concerned,  Mr.  Darwin  and  those  of  us  who  hold  what  we 
think  the  orthodox  opinion  are  at  one.  But  my  German  professor  has  a 
very  difierent  view  of  it,  for  he  utterly  disbdieves  and  scouts  the  idea  of 
creation,  and  he  cites  Mr.  Darwin  in  support  of  his  scepticism ;  but  it  never 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  book  was  all  the 
tune  writing  in  complete  conviction  of  the  fact  that  a  direct  creation  had 
taken  place.  There  is  one  very  direct  and  simple  way  of  dealing  with  such 
people  as  the  German  professor.    If  his  theory  leads  to  the  condoaion  that 
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ererjihmg  sprung,  bj  chance,  oat  of  nothing,  which  in  point  of  fact  it  does, 
that  condusion  I  suppose  you  would  all  think  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
dispose  of  it.  We  no  more  beliere  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  and  glorious 
&bric  of  animated  nature  could  ha? e  sprung  out  of  chance,  than  we  belieye 
that  *  the  cloud-capt  towers  and  gorgeous  palaces  *  of  earth  were  the  archi- 
tecture of  accident.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  that  *  The 
Rejected  Addresses'  appeared — a  book  that  I  daresay  some  of  you  have 
read.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  favourite  poets  of  that  day,  and,  amongst 
others,  of  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Darwin,  the  author  of  '  The  Botanic  Garden ' 
(srandfather  of  the  gentleman  whose  speculations  I  have  referred  to,  and 
who  seems  to  have  inherited  considerably  the  views  of  his  progenitor).  In 
an  address  supposed  to  be  spoken  at  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre  of 
Drury  Lane,  Dr.  Darwin  is  made  to  begin — 

'  I  sing  how  casual  bricks  in  airy  clime, 
£ncountered  casual  horse-hair,  casual  lime.' 

Now,  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  more  likely  that  chance  created  the  first 
tpedes  of  animated  nature  than  that  casual  bricks  should  encounter  casual 
horse-hair  and  casual  lime ;  but  people  do  not  care  to  inquire  further  into 
speculations  that  lead  to  so  very  barren  a  result.    It  is  enough  to  answer, 
'Well,  but  what  does  it  signify  to  what  end  these  speculations  go  if  they 
tie  true  ? '     People  say — *  You  don't  confute  the  man  by  telling  him  that 
his  speculations  will  lead  to  the  origin  of  everything  in  chance :  you  must 
refute  his  error.     If  it  is  true,  why  not  accept  the  truth,  in  what  direction 
toerer  it  may  lead  ? '    Well,  now,  that  is  hut  a  shallow  answer,  because 
that  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  falsehood  of  the  result  does  not 
■dznit  of  being  demonstrated,  independently  altogether  of  the  process  by 
which  it  is  reached.     If  a  mathematician  brings  me  a  set  of  figures  bv 
which  he  proposed  to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  five,  I  may  go  through 
the  calculation  and  prove  that  he  is  wrong ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  shomd 
be  justly  subjected  to  the  charge  of  bi^try  or  prejudice  if  I  took  the 
more  expeditious,  certainly  the  nlore  convenient  course,  of  telling  my 
mathematical  friend  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  two  and  two  made 
ibor,  and  that  he  might  demonstrate  the  contrary  as  long  as  he  pleased  with- 
out convincing  me.    I  remember — I  was  a  witness  of  it.    There  is  a  child's 
puzzle  how  to  put  ten  men  into  nine  beds,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  bed 
to  himself.     I  recollect  seeing  a  renr  great  man.  Dr.  Chalmers — excessively 
ptizzled  by  another  very  great  man.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  who  showed  him 
how  to  put  ten  men  into  nine  beds,  and  to  give  each  of  them  a  bed  to  him- 
•elf.    The  doctor  was  utterly  bewildered,  but  although  he  could  not  detect 
the  fiUlacy,  I  do  not  suppose  that  that  great  mathematician  ever  imagined 
that  the  thing  after  all  was  possible.    So  we  may  very  fairly  say,  that  if  the 
remit  of  your  speculation  is  to  lead  to  this,  that  chance  originated  every- 
thing in  creation,  we  really  have  not  time — life  is  not  long  enough,  to 
inqoire  into  the  mode  by  which  you  arrive  at  that  result.    It  is  enough  to 
kuov  that  wo  are  quite  satisfied  of  the  contrary.    My  object  in  introducing 
theie  topics  lias  been  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
ipeeulations  of  this  kind,  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be  studied,  and 
the  effect  which  they  should  produce.    The  groundwork  of  the  faith  which 
ve  profcas  is  built  on  far  broader  and  firmer  foundations  than  can  be 
attained  by  the  groping  and  burrowing  of  such  speculations.    Nor  can  any 
one,  however  great  his  scientific  knowledge,  call  this  prejudice.    Our  belief 
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in  the  existence  of  a  Creator  and  in  direct  creation  stands  on  a  foundation 
ma  carefully  and  scientifically  laid  as  any  upon  which  these  speculations 
proceed,  and  to  the  great  body,  not  of  the  multitude  whom  these  philo- 
aophers  speak  scomftdly  of,  but  to  the  great  body  of  intellectual  reasoners, 
is  infiniteiT  more  oonclusiTe  than  any  eridenee  which  exists  in  support  of 
them.  The  spirit  in  which  these  speculations  should  be  considered  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  distineuish  carefully — and  that  is  the  main  thing — between 
factt  which  are  proved  and  iwferenees  which  have  not  been  proved.  The 
credulity  of  scepticism  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  it. 
Men  who  refuse  to  follow  the  closest  claim  of  evidence  in  favour  of  revealed 
religion  will  jump  from  a  few  isolated  facts  to  the  most  extraordinary 
results,  not  waiting  to  distinguish  for  a  moment  between  the  simple  and 
inconclusive  fact  and  the  ill-supported  theory  which  is  built  upon  it.  I 
have  read  Mr.  Darwin's  book  with  great  care,  and  I  do  not  And  in  it  any- 
thing but  one-half  of  a  demonstration,  the  other  half,  which  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  useful,  being  awanting.  It  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  demonstra- 
tion without  the  end  of  it.  He  has  not  demonstrated  anything,  and  he 
does  not  pretend  that  he  has  demonstrated  anything  about  the  origin  of 
apedes.  He  has  investigated  a  very  occult  subject  of  comparative  anatomy 
with  great  research.  He  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  isolated  facts,  he 
has  brought  them  together  with  much  skill  and  ability,  but  at  the  end  he  is 
as  far  off  the  origin  of  species  as  he  was  when  he  began.  His  facts  I  assume 
to  be  entirely  trustworthy ;  because  he  is  a  great  naturalist.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  facts  he  has  brought  together  are  a  very  great  feat  of  scientific  and 
philosophical  knowledge.  They  are  exceedingly  interesting,  but  as  regards 
the  theory  that  he  builds  upon  it,  the  utmost  he  ventures  to  claim  for  it,  if 
eo  much,  is  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  facts,  or  with  some  of  them ;  but 
as  to  demonstration  or  proof  Mr.  Darwin  himself  makes  no  pretension  to  it 
whatever.  The  truth  is,  that  while  philosophers  like  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
and  Mr.  Darwin  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  have  them,  and  clearly 
discriminate  between  facts  wliich  are  proved  in  their  own  sense,  and  facts 
which  are  not  proved,  it  is  not  the  philosophers,  but  the  shallow  disciples 
of  the  philosophers,  who  draw  the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  so  rashly 
aimed.  I  may  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  come  a  little  more  to  close 
quarters,  for  whether  these  views  are  new  to  some  of  you  or  not  you  wiU 
come  into  contact  with  them  in  society.  You  will  find  very  often  self-suf- 
ficient men  who  will  lay  down  the  law  to  you  upon  the  origin  of  species, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  real  results  without  going 
into  detail.  What  Mr.  Darwin  professes  to  prove  is  simply  this — He  finds 
in  all  animated  nature  certain  structural  analogies,  so  to  speak,  running 
through  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  he  suggests  or  supposes,  rather 
than  attempts  to  prove,  that  these  analogies  may  be  explained  by  gradual 
development.  Setting  aside  the  phraseolosy  of  philosophy,  and  explaining 
it  in  simple  terms,  wluit  he  means  is  simply  this — He  finds  in  man,  in  the 
mammalian  quadruped,  in  birds,  in  fishes,  and  in  reptiles,  certain  parts  of 
the  structure  which  are  analagous  or  similar.  Well,  then,  he  finds  that  as 
you  go  up  from  the  lower  grades  of  animals  these  particular  portions  are 
improved.  He  finds  a  gradual  development  in  the  scheme,  a  gradual  in- 
crease  of  the  utility  of  those  particular  parte  of  the  structure.  And  from 
that  he  assumes  that  all  these  has  been  developed  from  the  lower  orders, 
and  that  the  cause  of  development  has  been  the  necessity  of  the  strugffle  for 
existence.    And  the  result  of  all  that  is,  no  doubt,  to  draw  this  conclusioQ 
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— that  man  as  he  stands  is  only  an  improTed  ape,  that  an  improved  ape  is 
an  improred  bird ;  a  bird  an  impTored  fish,  and  so  on  until  jou  get  down 
to  the  vitality  of  a  sponge.  That  is  not  at  all  an  exalted  view  of  the  human 
race,  bnt  that  is  what  Mr.  Darwin  attempts  to  prove.  And  he  goes  to  work 
with  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity.  He  writes  very  pleasantly,  and  his  book  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  amusing.  But  then  he  does  not  pretend  to  , 
prove  any  part  of  it.  After  he  has  proved  all  his  analogies,  there  is  an  end 
of  it.  He  goes  on  to  answer  objections,  and  the  objections  are  much  more 
formidable  than  anything  that  he  has  suggested  on  the  other  side.  The 
result  is  simply  this,  that  while  Mr.  Darwin  and  many  other  people  think 
that  he  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  at  all  events,  for  he  says  no  more,  that 
the  human  race  may  hare  been  developed  by  this  process  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, the  £ict  ia  this,  that  in  the  first  place  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  within 
the  records  of  history,  within  the  records  of  our  race  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  no  such  thing  ever  took  place ;  and  in  the  second  place,  tliat  geo- 
k)gT,  which  is  a  kind  of  record  written  upon  the  stones,  proves  exactly  the 
frrene,  because  it  proves  that  that  there  has  been  no  intermediate  type  be- 
tween the  species  as  they  existed  and  now  exist.  No  doubt  there  are  different 
animals  on  the  eaith  now  from  those  that  geology  shows  at  one  time  existed, 
but  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  transition  of  any  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  It  is  quite  plain  that  if  there 
be  a  law  of  variation  by  which  variety  within  the  species  may  exist  there  is 
a  stronger  law  ;  there  is  a  law  of  reversion,  which,  like  the  two  laws  of  the 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  force,  keep  animated  nature  within  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  it,  and  prevent  any  species  from  growing  into  or  being  deve- 
loped into  the  other.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  result  at  which  I  arrived  upon 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book.  I  intended  to  have  gone  on  to  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  but  I  shall  explain  to  you  the  results  of  the  investigations  of 
geologbts  upon  the  antiquity  of  man.  That  is  a  matter  of  very  great  in- 
terest. The  result  pointed  at  in  the  researches  of  geologists  is  to  see  when 
man  first  appeared  upon  the  earth ;  and  undoubtedly  a  good  many  disco- 
veries have  been  made  which  at  first  sight  rather  seemed  to  point  to  the 
utiquity  of  man  being  considerably  greater  than  the  Mosaic  chronology 
indicates.  When  these  have  come  to  be  investigated  it  has  happened  in 
shnost  ererj  instance  that  those  indications  that  were  supposed  to  denote  a 
,  great  antiquity  have,  after  all,  been  brought  within  a  comparatively  very 
narrow  compass  indeed.  There  were  four  or  five  discoveries  of  this  kind. 
First,  there  were  certain  articles  of  pottery  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and 
by  osculating  the  depth  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and  the  annual  increase  of 
it,  people  came  to  the  conolusion  that  these  must  be  11,000  or  12,000  yeai*s 
old,  and  of  course  bevond  the  Mosaic  account.  In  the  second  place,  they 
hare  discovered— and  I  believe  e?en  in  this  neighbourhood  there  are  some 
ir'Staiices  of  it — that  our  ancestors  inhabited  dwellings  in  the  lakes  raised 
upon  poles — that  they  lived  there  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  from  reaching 
tliem,  and  these  were  supposed  to  be  of  enormous  antiquity.  In  the  third 
place,  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  there  were  certain  refuse  heaps  of  shells, 
which  were  also  supposed  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  in  which  human 
t^nnsins  were  found.  Then  there  were  some  caves  in  Belgium  where  the 
bones  of  antediluTian  animals  were  discovered,  and,  it  was  supposed,  the 
^^ones  of  men  ;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a  quantity  of  arrow-heads  found  in 
Taiious  deposits,  which  geologists  said  carried  \kck  the  existence  of  man  to 
an  ahnott  untold  antiquity.    Well,  now,  that  was  the  belief  about  six  years 
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ago.  Bat  doriug  these  six  yean  the  antiquity  of  these  eTidences  has  been 
very  greatly  diminished  indeed  by  the  researches  of  geologists  ;  and  1  find 
in  the  book  of  Mr.  Page,  which  is  a  Tery  good  book,  and  which  gives  a  very 
popular  and  clear  account  of  geology — I  find  that  Mr.  Page  deals  with  all 
these  things,  and  he  states  that  whUe  the  pile  dwellings  on  the  lakes  may 
range  from  2000  to  4000  years  they  clearly  are  not  of  the  yast  antiquity 
which  has  sometimes  been  assigned  to  them.  He  goes  on  to  deal  with 
these  refuse  heaps  and  the  remains  in  the  cares  precisely  in  the  same  way ; 
and  the  result  I  draw  from  that  is,  that  we  are  not  going  to  give  up  the 
faith  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors  for  the  groping 
and  twilight  investigations  of  philosophers,  who  say  one  day  what  they 
unsay  the  next.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  mud  in  the  I^ile  was 
refuted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  He'  attributed  great  antiquity  to  the  lake 
dwellings,  and  to  those  other  things  which  Mr.  Page  says  were  not  so  old. 
The  resu  result  is  this — These  inquiries  are  in  their  infancy.  Any  year  may 
add  to  them ;  any  year  may  refute  them.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  not 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  investigation.  Let  us  hold  fast,  as  I  say,  by 
the  opinions  and  the  faith  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  but  they  are 
a  long  way  off  the  point  at  which  it  will  be  necessary  even  to  inquire 
whether  philosophy  and  Scripture  go  together.  My  own  belief  is,  that  the 
more  these  investigations  are  pursued  the  more  clearly  will  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  record  come  out.  For  my  part,  I  believe  in  its  literal  truth.  I 
believe  in  the  literal  truth  of  the  account  which  we  have  of  the  cosmogony 
as  given  in  the  1st  and  2nd  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  I  believe  that  the  more 
these  philosophical  inquiries  are  pursued  the  more  completely  will  that  truth 
be  demonstrated. 


MAN— A  TRINITY  IN  UNITY. 

"  Divers  persons  witness  in  each  man 
Three  sonls,  which  make  np  one  son  I :  first,  to  wit, 
A  sonl  of  each  and  all  the  bodily  parts. 
Seated  therein,  which  works  and  it  what  does, 
And  has  the  nse  of  earth,  and  ends  the  man, 
Downward ;  but,  tending  upward  for  advice, 
Grows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 
By  the  next  soul,  which,  seated  in  the  braio, 
Useth  the  first  with  its  collected  nse, 
And  feeleth,  thioketh,  willeth— u  what  hnowt; 
Which,  duly  tending  upward  in  its  tnm, 
Grows  into,  and  again  is  grown  into 
By  the  last  sonl,  that  uses  both  the  first, 
Subsisting  whether  they  assist  or  no. 
And  constituting  man's  self,  if  what  w, 
And  leans  upon  the  former,  makes  it  play 
As  that  played  off  the  first;  and  tending  up, 
Holds,  is  upheld  by  God,  and  ends  the  man, 
Upward  in  that  dread  point  of  intercourse, 
Nor  needs  a  place,  for  it  returns  to  Him. 
What  does,  what  knows,  whit  is — three  souls,  one  man." 

BOBERT    BROWNINO. 


Bimwsft.  liS 


Truth  and  Opini<m :  a  LeUer  to  John  JS.  Soward,  JBtq.    London : 

Simpkin,  ManhAll,  and  Co. 

Thb  writer  of  this  pamphlet  appesn  to  be  the  author  of  "  Organ- 
ised ChriBtianity  "  and  '*  The  Spirit  of  Tnith."  It  refers  in  some 
portions  to  a  qnarrel,  in  regard  to  the  facta  of  which  we  are  not 
read  up.  It  aeenu  to  enuuiate  from  Dablin,  and  to  concern  a 
oertun  sect  there,  whoee  apecial  feature  is  indicated  by  their  name, 
"Brethren."  Thej  do  not  look  as  if  they  had  been  brethren 
dwelling  togeiher  m  unity,  and  this  is  a  protest  against  **  the  nrost 
itriotest "  <n  the  sect.  Apart  from  its  allusions  to  matters  of  paas- 
iag  and  local  interest,  it  contaios  many  good  and  usefol  remarks  on 
the  often  neglected  diflEerenoe  between  "  truth  and  opinion."  Here 
is  its  closing  sentence  :•* 

*AUgAptitoc>clssf>f  •hoiwtbilngiinoiuitofcswindiMleBiiyof^Siiingeia 
CTir  do  man  thm  oootaol  th«  aipwiiim  of  optnioB,  ^wsjs  huMn  sod  fkliibk. 
Tbois,  diTiat  sod  MiUuatftthra,  rimag  imyflsticilly  Iron  her  Mot,  olums  lo  bo 
Efe,  iifiiMi  to  bo  drfaodod  by  oojthiag  but  ber  owa  hmmmlf  panoply,  aod  if 
Mf  looted  or  do^pittd,  is  ooatni  to  lotiio  In  ioIoibd  iiknoe  to  that  booM  abowo 
f  looi  vUcfa  oho  ofigiaiUy  omm  down." 
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Tk0  Appeal:  a  Magazine  fbr  the  People.    London :  SUiot  Stock. 

This  magazine  of  sixteen  octavo  pa^es  costs  a  halfpenny.  It  con- 
tsina  excellent  religions  matter,  it  is  apparently  condocted  with 
Tigour  wnd  care.  It  abounds  in  tales,  anecdotes,  and  tellinj^  extracts 
£rom  sacred  literature.  It  should  be  much  more  efficacious  than 
sn  ordinary  tvaot. 

The  Church.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  serial  snpplies  a  capital  pennyworth  of  reading.  It  contains 
tales,  essays,  poetry,  Ac,  adanted  for  home  reading.  It  may  be 
added  that,  though  an  organ  of  the  Baptists,  its  general  contents 
merit  perusal  beyond  eren  that  extensive  body. 

The  Scattered  Nation.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  magazine  is  edited  by  C.  Schwartz,  D.D.,  and  is  the*orj^an 
of  Jewish  Cwistians.  It  is  replete  with  useful  Biblical  infbrmation, 
and  ought  to  meet  with  kindly  consideration  from  those  who, 
tbroogh  Jesus  of  Nasareth,  hAfe  obtained  a  portion  through  £iith 
in  the  inheritanee  of  IsraeL 

Old  JonathavL^The  British  Worhwutn. 

Thbbs  two  ilfaistrated  broadsheets  are  allies,  not  rivab*  in  the 
evsngelisation  and  ismorement  of  the  workittg  olasBe8--chiefiy, 
tiwugjh  not  whoUv.  They  deserre  wide  circulation,  not  only  for 
the  ezcellenee  of  tneir  aim,  but  for  the  merit  of  their  literatore  and 
the  beauty  of  their  illustrations. 

18d7.  1 


IM  OUB  COLLSOIATl  COXTSSl. 


STUDIB8  IN  ENaLISH  LrTEBATUBB. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

OV  HU  HATING  ABBIYXD  AT  THB  AgB  OF  TWBHTT-THBBB.* 

[This  sonnet  was  origmally  published  in  1646.  It  must  haye  been  written 
on  or  near  9th  December,  1681.  It  appears  in  a  letter  in  Milton's  hand* 
writing,  in  the  library  of  Trinitj  OoUege,  Cambridge,  of  which  there  are 
two  drafts.  The  letter  was  sent,  or  at  least  was  meant  to  be  sent,  *'  to  some 
friend  in  Cambridge,  his  senior  in  years,  who  had  been  remonstrating  with 
him  on  his  aimless  course  of  life  at  the  unirersitj."  In  it  he  speaks  of  him* 
sdf  as  **  not  taking  thought  of  being  laie,  so  it  giro  advantage  to  be  more 
ftis**  and  says,  "yet  that  you  may  see  that  I  am  something  suspicious  of 
myself,  and  do  take  notice  of  a  certain  belatedness  in  me,  I  am  tne  bolder 
to  send  you  some  of  my  nightward  thoughts  somewhile  sinoe,  because  they 
came  in  not  altogether  unfitly,  made  up  in  a  Fetrarohian  stansa,  which  I 
*old  you  of."] 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thirfoijfouik^ 
Stolen  on  his  ioing  my  three-and-twentieth  year  1 
My  koMting  days  fly  on  with/k7/  eareer,  (1) 

But  my  late  spring  no  hvd  or  blossom  skew'tk. 

Perhaps  my  semblance  might  deceive  the  truth  5 

JSelps  to  Paraphrasing, 

Une  1.  ITnezpectedly  early;  cunning  pilferer ;  life's  early  days. 
2.  Carried  off  imperceptibly ;  pinion. 
8.  Rapidly  progressing ;  swift  course. 
4.  Tardy,  or  slow ;  bloom ;  £k>wer  exhibiteth. 
6.  It  may  be  that ;  appearance ;  mislead  the  mind  as  to  the  fkdL 

*  "  This  was  Milton's  first  attempt  in  this  species  of  composition,  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  and  is  dignified  and  solemn  in  its 
tone,  like  all  his  poetry  of  that  period,  we  must  rqgwd  it  as  inlerior  to  many 
of  his  other  compositions  of  this  kind.  We  learn  firom  it  that  he  was  at 
that  time  familiiur  with  the  Italian  poets ;  for  he  would  nerer  hare  alluded 
to  Petraroa  as  he  does,  if  he  knew  him  only  at  second  hand.  Besides,  as 
it  is  the  earliest  English  specimen  of  a  sonnet  foroMd  on  the  Italian  model, 
he  must  have  deriTwi  his  Knowledge  of  this  form  from  Italian  poetry." — 
Thomas  Kmgktle^s  **Li/e,  Opmions,  and  WrUwgs  o/MiUon,'*  p.  267. 

0)  Job  ix.  25, 26. 
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That  I  to  manhood  am  arrived  so  near  ; 

And  inward  ripeness  doth  much  leas  appear 
Than  some  more  Umel^'happy  spirits  muMth,  (2) 

Tet  be  it  less  or  more,  or  soon,  or  slowt 
It  shall  be  still,  in  strictest  measure,  even  10 

To  that  same  lot,  howerer  mean  or  high, 
Towarda  which  Time  leads  me,  and  the  wiU  of  Heayen. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it,  so 

As  ever  in  mj  great  Taskmaster's  eye  I  (3) 

6.  HaTd  nsohed ;  oloselj. 

7.  Katonl  Dutaritj ;  pretent  itself  to  riew. 

8.  "ProueAj  fitted  to  the  time;  farniahet. 

9.  StiU;  earlj;  late-coming. 

10.  Conatantlj ;  moat  aoourate  proportion,  matched  or  made  eqaaL 

11.  Deatinj;  low;  lofty.  i 

12.  Condacta;  decree. 

IS.  Poaaeea  the  renewing  inflnenoea  of  the  Holj  Spirit. 
14.  Alwaya;  mightj;  preaenoe. 


(2)  "What  wia  that  special  mode  of  actintj  to  which  Milton,  stUl  in 
the  bloom  and  aeed-time  of  hia  jeara,  had  choaen  to  dedicate  the  powera  of 
which  he  waa  ao  conacioua  f    He  had  been  deatined  by  his  parenta  for  the 
church ;  but  thia  opening  into  life  he  had .  deflnitiTely  and  deliberately 
abandoned.    With  equal  deoiaion  he  renonnced  the  pronaaion  of  the  law ; 
and  it  doea  not  aeem  to  hare  beei>  long  after  the  concluaion  of  his  career  at 
the  unireraity,  when  he  renounced  the  proapeota  of  profeaaional  lift  alto- 
gether.   ...    To  become  a  great  writer,  and,  abore  all,  a  great  poet ; 
to  tflach  the  EngUah  language  a  new  atraan  and  modulation ;  to  elaborate 
and  surrender  otct  to  the  fngliih  nation  worka  that  would  make  it  more 
potent  and  wise  in  the  age  that  was  passing,  and  more  memorable  and  lordly 
in  the  agea  to  come^auch  waa  the  form  whidi  Milton's  ambition  had 
aaaamed,  when,  laying  aaide  his  student's  garb,  he  went  to  reside  under  hia 
fiitbei^s  roof."—^0M  Masson*s  **JSssagSf  JBiogfapkical  and  Oritieal" 
n.,  Milton's  Tonih,  p.  43. 

(3)  "  The  whole  lite  of  Milton  waa  a  life  of  principle,  and  not  of  impolae 
—or  rather  of  principle  controlling  impulse.  He  was  silent  from  a  strong 
aeoae  of  duty — the  pious  couTiction  that  the  talent  committed  to  him  was 
to  be  neither  rashly  squandered  nor  basely  hid.  The  remonstrances  of  an 
nffBctionate  friend  caused,  on  one  occaaion,  some  misgivings  as  to  the  tardy 
moTings  of  hia  genius,—'  a  certain  belatednesa'  as  he  calls  it— a  self-suspicion 
that  he  was  suffering  himself  to  dream  away  his  years  '  in  studious  retire- 
ment, like  Endymion  with  the  moon ;'  but  these  nusgivings  and  apprehen- 
sions Tanished  away  with  the  reflection — the  precept  of  his  conscience — that 
the  great  power  which  Gk>d  had  entrusted  to  him — a  poet's  creatiTC  imagi- 
nation— waa  to  be  kept  with  a  aacred  reTerence  and  a  religious  adnsement. 
It  is  in  this  thoughtful  sense  of  responsibility  that  [this]  one  of  the  earliest 
of  hii  severely  meditative  sonnets  is  conceired." — Henrg  Besd*s  **Leeturss 
on  the  British  Poets,''  YI.,  p.  128. 
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QTrMSBon  BMsunoso  Axwwwsul 

G74.  A  notioe  of  the  life  of  Ovlb" 
taTe  Dor4  the  Uhifttnitor,  wonld 
greatly  oblige  a  yousg  student  of 
design. — ^H.  IL 

675.  Gbvernor  Eyre*t  life  is  said 
to  be  rich  in  incident  and  worthy  of 
mnch  admiration :  conld  some  oen- 
tleman  fftre  a  biographieal  sketdi  of 
hkn  ?  It  would  help  many  to  un- 
derstand what  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers. Facts,  not  opinions,  are 
wanted  bv— A  Cottktst  Lad. 

676.  What  is  the  best  book  on 
the  hintOTT  of  the  Oommonwealth 
ofEngland?— S.  F. 

677.  Can  one  get  a  soientiflc  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  oollieiy 
explosions  m  any  readily  obtam* 
able  book  ?— Jobiph  K. 

678.  A  short  time  ago  we  had  in 
the  **  Inquirer  "  a  notioeof  B.  B^nan. 
Could  UM  same  writer  supply  a 
brief  account  of  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  D.  F.  StraoM  ?— B.  H.  P. 

679.  A  friend  tells  me  that  an  ex- 
cellent tnet  **  against  hero-making 
in  religion  **  has  Ken  published,  but 
he  can  neither  tell  me  author^s  name, 
price,  nor  place  of  publication. 
Could  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
the  desired  infiMmation  ?-*Abtib- 

AKT, 

680.  Is8penaer^s*'FaerieQneene** 
worth  diligent  study? — What  is 
the  position  as  an  author  held  by 
Henry  Ti^lor,  author  of  "Edwin 
the  Fanr,"  A».  P— W.  T. 

681.  A  young  man  who  has  lone 
deetred  a  uoiTersity  education,  and 
who  hopes  to  begin  the  usual  ourri- 
culom  m  the  arts  course  next  No- 
▼ember  with  a  Tiew  to  the  ministiy, 
whenhe  win  then  be  twenty-four  years 
of  age^  would  like  to  know  why  the 


author  of  "  Toiling  Upwavd  *'  says 
that  "detir§  overcame  prudence'** 
(p.  879,  line  31)  in  John  Young 
entering  the  uniTersity  when  he  waa 
twenty-seyen  years  old. — Bsta. 

682.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"  Scotch  Frssbyterianism  **— Does  it 
differ  from  Kngliih  Independency  ? 

-— M.  y. 

683.  Where  can  a  good  full  bio- 
mphy  of  Schiller  be  got?  — of 
Goethe?— of  Heine?  Who  axe  the 
most  popular  Qerman  poets  of  our 
day  ?---8TUi>iofrB. 


*» 


AVSWXBS  TO  QfTSBTXOKB. 

609.  Atpage66ofToLxxiii.of  B.C. 
(July  to  Dec,  1865)  a  rery  neat  ex- 
position of  elementary  theological 
study  was  giTen.  If  I).  M.  G.  B. 
wishes  more  general  information  in 
regard  to  study,  I  may  be  able  to 
assist  him.— S.  W.  Y. 

611.  To  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language,  and 
to  rorm  a  correct  and  yigorous  style, 
^9  thinffs  are  necessary:—!.  The 
study  of  the  English  language  in 
its  elements.  Text-book,  Ai^;us*s 
**  Bandbooh  of  the  English  Ton^me; 
68. ;  Beligions  Tract  Society.  II. 
English  mmmar  and  composition. 
Text-book,  Angus's  "  HandEbooh  of 
the  Engluh  Tongue^  III.  The 
principles  of  dear  and  concentrated 
thinking.  Text-book,  S.  Neil's  •'Art 
of  JZeofontW'  48. 6d. ;  Walton  and 
Maberly.  IT.  Stvle  and  its  ele- 
gances. Text-book,  S.  Neil's  <*^e- 
mentt  f^  Shetorief*  4s.  6d^cheap 
ed.,  2s.) ;  Houlstou  and  Wright, 
y.  Fkee  and  constant  practice  of 
rules,  and  the  study  and  imitation  of 
the  best  writers.  For  simplicity, 
Addison;  conciseness.  Bacon;  elo- 
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qnenoa^  Burke;  and  for  all,  Shak- 

615.  Mm.  Cowdea  Clarke's  *<  Con- 
oordenoe  to  Shakespeare*'  is  a  die* 
tionaiy  of  the  principal  words  in  the 
ph/B,  noting  the  acts  and  scenes  in 
whicfa  tbejappear,  ^.fff"*  Abandon.* 
*Ton  down,  abandon.'—^  ffou 
Ukt  i^  T.  1.  *  Abandon  the  sooety 
of  tfab  female.' — Am  yom  Lihe  it^ 
r.l.  'Where  one  TiUain  is,  then  him 
abuidon.' — Hmum  of  AJUktau^  t.  1. 
'Ibsadon  all  remone.' ^  (XAsUb, 

a  a."— s.  w.  Y. 

62&  I  hare  no  aztensi^e  know* 
Mge  of  works  on  graounar,  bnt  I 
mcf  sssist  W.  W.  S.  by  naming 
CDS  treatise  which,  as  far  as  mj  ex- 
pmooe  goes,  seems  to  be  as  fall, 
pwftet,  ]^iiloeophioal,  and  impar- 
till  ss  maj  be  aeaired  for  ordinanr 
use.  I  refior  to  Angus's  ''Hand- 
book of  the  English  Tongue"  (Be- 
ligioas  fTrsct  ^Mnetj,  Paternoster 
Bov),  price  6s.  In  500  dose  and 
desify  printed  pages,  this  work 
tntts  of  the  deinents,  history,  and 
isbtion  of  tiie  Bnglish  tongue^  and 
Ares  a  Tery  ezhaostiTe  grammar, 
oq^lsfiitt  mueh  tbooght  and  rsr 
Mueh.  I  shoakl  imagine  that  one 
who  m  notes  s  tins  treatise  oould  ex* 
tsad  his  study  of  the  language  as 
SBshaed  in  grammar.  Toy  little 
farther,  there  is  here  snob  an  ex- 
eeOnt  fusion  of  the  best  and  latest 

awTiiiiiiljia  of   thii   aftiainiift-    fcOffetber 

vitheopioos  examplss  fima  lirizig 
litaitaflL— S.  W.  Y. 

68S.  The  memoir  of  Wellington 
fiom  the  IliMff,  iesued  by  Messrs. 
LoagBan,  was  written  by  Lord 
Kaeade^,  and  it  is  reoocded  that 
the  papsr  lay  in  a  perfMt  condition 
ia  Iha  aotbor^s  de^  far  a  oonaider- 
sUs  tiaw  bsfovB  it  was  reqpiiied. 
It  sppcatad  in  the  Tknm  the  mom- 
Q|  iftsr  the  ]>oke'a  derth.  --•  & 
W.Y. 

Ml  The  words  quoted  w«re  not 
isfteadsd,aa  <*  Beta^' seesu  to  snp- 
poie^  to  hare  any  general  applica- 


tion, but  refer  only  to  the  case  before 
the  writer.  John  Youns's  friends 
thought  he  was  wdl  enougn  prorided 
for,  and  likely  to  get  on  as  he  was. 
It  i^peared  ** prudent"  to  hold 
what  he  had,  but  his  dmr€  was  so 
Intense  as  to  oreroome  that,  the 
Scotchman's  freat  Tirtue,  "pm* 
dmiott*'  and  to  mdnce  him  to  Tentnre 
upon  a  course  for  which  no  one  saw 
any  necessity,  in  whicb  no  one  saw 
any  good  eseept  himsdf.  It  is  by 
no  means  ioiiphed  in  the  phrase  that, 
a  late  entianoe  on  the  uniTersity  ia 
in^prudent  in  itself.  The  writer'a 
prtfate  opinion  is,  that  in  general,  ia 
the  Scottish  churches,  the  need  fScnr 
determining  upon  the  ministry  as  a 
profession  at  an  early  age  is  highly 
disadrantageoos.  —  Z%e  WrUsr  9§ 
ArtieU  **fia.  Josh  Yoirv«." 


SVBJXOTS  SUITABLl  V0&  DllULTI. 

Is  sensation  bodily  or  mental  P 

Ought  our  international  policy  to 
be  founded  on  moral  or  political 
considsrations  ? 

Is  commercial  interest  sufficient 
to  seeuM  interaatiowal  peaee  F 

Can  commeroe  be  SMde 
ing  through  war? 

Ought  the  traditions  of  ages  to 
inflnsnee  investigation  f 

Can  we  hafOMformwithMit  rero* 
lotion  P 

Should  asylum  ia  Irdand  bo 
offsred  to  the  Pope? 

Should  Fariiament  xe^date  tha 
finaaoe  of  jpnbUo  companies? 

Oogfat  0oTemment  to  become 
exdosiTe  proprietocs  of  the  Blectrio 
TfllsgrapbP 

Ought  we  to  lend  our  money  to 
foreign  Ooremments  [or  po^pio]  ? 

Is  Bationalism  or  Bititalism  mora 
to  be  dreaded? 

Are  the  lend  lam  of  Britain  just 
aadbeaeieial? 

Is  reform  ia  the  Bnglish  Church 
only  possible  throng  ita  disestab- 
lismneut? 
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Cfet  SiomixtB'  Swtion. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CONTBOVEESY  ON  DEMOCRACY 

By  Fbof.  J.  S.  Blackii  axd  Ebnbbt  Jomes,  Esq. 

Thx  Mxuio  Hall  of  Bdinbuigh,  on  the  erenings  of  the  8rd  and  4tfa  of 
Jan.,  was  a  scene  of  intense  interast.  A  gveat  inteUeotoal  contest  was 
then  engaged  in,  which,  though  it  was  sosroely  an  exhibition  of  mental 
gladiatorship,  assomed  a  considerable  likeness  to  a  controTersy  between 
two  well-matched  athletes-^Ftof.  John  S.  Bladue  and  Ernest  Jones, 
Esq.,  Banister-at-law.  The  learned  professor,  who  lacks  neither  verve 
nor  nerre,  eloquence  of  utterance  nor  independence  of  thought,  at  a 
social  meeting  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  Edinburgh,  had  giren 
expression  to  some  sentiments  depreciatory  of  Democracy,  Tery  much 
resembling  those  put  by  Seuty  Taylor  into  the  mouth  of  iaae  Oomttemu 
in  his  drama  of  that  name,— 

«  This  multitude,  this  monster  idiot-bom, 
Moves  you  not  one  of  its  Briarean  hands 
Bt  its  own  brainless  head ;  but  let  some  chief, 
Though  he  be  ne*er  so  base,  but  whoop  them  on. 
And  Siey  shall  follow— till  die  noblest  fiOl ;" 

and  declared  his  readiness,  at  any  fitting  time,  to  displajr,  in  a  lecture,  in 
the  face  of  any  worthy  gainsaTer,  the  absurdity  and  enl  of  Demooraoj. 
The  Eeform  lieague  took  up  the  matter  and  suggested  a  debate.  But  it 
was  ultimately  agreed  that  Trof.  Blackie  should  be  asked  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  with  the  provision  that  on  the  following  night  the  lecture  he  should 
ddiyer  should  m  replied  to  by  Ernest  Jones,  Es^.,  a  gentleman  who  had 
proved  his  loyalty  to  democracy  by  suiTering  for  it  civilly  and  sociaUv,— 
arrangements  being  made,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  audiences  should  be 
the  same.  TidiLcts  admitting  to  the  two  lectures  were  sold,  the  preference 
being  given  to  the  members  of  the  Working  Men's  Institute  of  Edinbnivh. 
The  interest  excited  bv  the  event  was  so  considerable  that  the  largest  public 
hall  in  the  Athens  of  the  north  was  ultimately  selected  to  be  the  arena  of 
the  discourse  and  reply,  and  some  notice  was  taken  of  the  oocuirenoe  in 
almost  every  newspaper  in  the  oountrgr*  Eoth  prelectors  were  accompanied 
by  gentlemen  of  emmence  for  rank,  mtelligence^  and  wealth,  belonging  to 
the  metropolitan  drdes  of  Scotlsnd,  and  each  is  regarded  as  having  pro- 
duced, of  dissimilar  sort  thou^  they  are,  masterljr  productions.  We  nave 
before  us  now  corrected  copies  of  both  lectures  in  type ;  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  useful  here  to  place  side  hr  side  the  main  aigumentatiTe 
passages  of  these  tracts,  as  well  as  some  choice  portions  of  ttie  rhetoric 
with  which  both  discourses  were  adorned.  We  think  such  a  method  will 
most  advantageously  place  before  our  rsadert  the  material  dements  of  the 
matter  in  dispute. 


ram  saanstMB*  siorioir. 
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VBOnMOB  JOBV  ■•  BLAOm  OH  DnCOOBAOT. 


**  The  belt  of  ell  enimels,  when 
goremed  by  kw  sid  jiiitioe,ie  man ; 
when  withoQt  them,  the  most  ter* 
rible."    Thie  is  tiie  lentenoe  of  Arii- 
UAlBy  the  moit  sagaeioae  and  the 
moot  &r-sighted  of  political  writers, 
and!,  of  all  specidatiTe  men,  certainly 
the  most  praetioaL    And  tothis un* 
deniable  diotom  we  may,  withoat 
fiear   of  qoestion,  add,  that  of  all 
^»>i»wi«  num  is  tiie  most  diiBcnlt  to 
govern,  and  of  all  arts,  the  art  of 
emment  is  that  one  which  at  once 
ds  the  greatest  talents  for  sno- 
and  entails  the  most  terrible 
penalliesbyfiulnie.  Nerertheless  * . . 
tiiere  has  always  been  a  dass  of  psr- 
eone  of  hasty  wit  and  saperncial 
eodftdnakms,  who  have  been  of  opin- 
ion, that  the  government  of  human 
beings  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
arte— as  simple,  in  &ot,  as  any  sum 
in  Addition,— 4nd  that  the  one  in- 
frllible  way  to  find  the  wisdom  by 
which  a  community  of  reasonable 
beangs  shidl  be  goyenied,  is  to  gather 
them  into  in&eriminate    masses, 
povtion  them  ofTlike  shesp  into  sepa- 
rete  pens,  take  thoTotes  ot  the  serend 
pens  by  the  poll,  add  the  TOtes  to- 
gether, and  the  sum  will  giro  a  Ter- 
diet  which,  by  a  cunninff  machinery 
of  sodal  wire-pulling  ^ell  under- 
stood in  America),  will  giro  good 
government.     The  maintainers  of 
this  opinion  are  known  in  history 
ae  democrats,  and  unirersal  suffrage 
ia  ihe  watchword  of  their  doctrine. 
I  may  be  doing  a  little  pubUo 
aerrioe  at  tiie  present  juncture  by 
stating,  not  in  the  style  of  a  political 
declamation  from  the  hustings,  but 
of  a  large  philosophical  surrey,  the 
fimdamental  fallacies  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  this  idol-worship  of 
the    multitude  which  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed  upon  us; 
■nd,  in  doing  so,  I  will  endeaTOur 
to  state  the  case  as  fiiirly  as  possible 
lor  both  parties,  and  to  pamt  out 
tiia  £ur  democratic  delusion  in  the 


first  place  with  colours  as  roseate  as 
the  most  ferrid  apostle  might  desire. 

I.  All  men  are  naturally  free.  .  . 
Aa  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
grcetest  number  is  the  measure  of 
legislative  wisdom,  so  the  greatest 
liberty  of  the  greatest  numb«  is  tiie 
measure  of  national  greatness. 

n.  All  men  are  naturally  equaL 
.  .  .  Every  man  has  life  and  rights, 
and  in  fiMst  stakes  his  aU  in  thd  so- 
ciety to  which  he  belongs ;  the  poorest 
man  as  much,  and  eenerally  perhaps 
much  more,  than  the  richest. 

in.  As  in  the  individual,  so  in 
the  body  social,  self-government  ii 
theword  which  expresses  the  healthy 
state  of  perfect  manhood. 

IV.  A  House  of  representatives 
represents  the  interests,  the  wishes, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  free,  equal, 
and  independent  people;  .  .  •  and 
exists  only  for  the  sake  of  canying 
their  decisions  into  execution. 

y.  The  legitimate  method  bv 
which  the  people  declare  their  will, 
and  pronounce  their  decisions,  is  by 
the  vote  of  the  majoritv. 
[To  these  ihetw  the  following  ob- 
jections may  be  stated: — "] 

1.  Freedom  does  not  mean  absolute 
freedom  $  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
means  only  the  eqvul  acknowledg- 
ment of  just  and  fair  restraints.  •  .  • 
The  imposition  of  restraints  upon 
liberty  is  theflrst  great  act  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  to  increase  restrictions  is,  in 
the  general  case,  to  make  progress  in 
legislation.  .  .  .  Law  means  re- 
straint ;  and  to  be  lawless  is  to  be 
free.  .  .  .  Not  freedom,  but  order, 
is  the  grand  distinctive  principle  of 
civil  society.  .  .  .  Unremed  lioerty 
leads  to  violence  and  passion  i  vio- 
lence leads  to  strife  and  civil  war ; 
dvil  war  ends  in  confusion  and  ex- 
haustion ;  and  the  necessary  conclu- 
sion is  dissolution,  destruction,  and 
mutual  extermination  i  unless  the 
cure  be  sought,  where,  afker  such  a 
process,  it  has  lilona  been  found,  in. 


in 


VBM  socisniB  ncnoir; 


militoiy  deepotiMii.  ...  On  the 
contn^,  the  hxppy  rewilto  of  order, 
under  tiie  ocmainiBing  power  of 

aodarationt  end  tolermtions  right 
end  jostiot  in  the  edministrmlion  of 
the  uwB }  ttafailitj  in  aooiel  inatitu* 
iioni ;  peeoe^  protperitji  end  per* 
manenee. 

2.  The  difference  between  one  man 
end  enother  in  reepeot  of  nature^ 
capacity  ia  imnieaBnieble ;  in  reepeot 
of  eoqiured  worth  even  greeter ;  end 
it  ia  thia  eoquired  worth,  much  more 
than  natiTe  talent,  which  xendera  a 
nan  fit  to  take  eny  ahare  beneficially 
in  the  conduct  of  pmblio  butineai. 
.  •  •  The  pointa  in  which  ell  men 
are  equal  ere  preoiaely  those  finom 
which  the  higbeet  homan  excellence 
ia  excluded.  .  .  .  We  adyence  in 
moral  and  apiritual  dignitv  just  in 
proportion  aa  we  eequire  toe  habit 
of  ecknowledgiog  euperiority,  in* 
ateed  of  eaauming  equelitr  with  oar 
feUow-men.  But  of  tiiia  healthy 
feeling  of  respect  and  xererence  for 
what  ia  enperior,  democreoy  knowa 
nothing.  The  reault  ia  that  wher- 
erer  thet  ayatem  of  eoreinment 
flouriahea,  there  we  find  the  rank 
hotbed  of  conceit,  insolence,  Tain 
oonfidenoeb  irreverence,  end  hoUow 
pratentions  of  ell  kinds.  The  tho- 
rooffh  demoerei  is  the  sworn  enemy 
of  ell  eminence.  ...  He  is  thus  in 
e  state  of  open  rebeUien  against  the 
lewa  of  Nature  end  the  inatitution  of 
CNmL 

8.  Self-gorerament.  Thia  contains 
the  grcetest  of  all  the  faUedes  in  de- 
moomtic  logie.  The  real  £ict  ia  the 
flseet  contrary.  A  multitude  of  hu« 
men  bemga  indiacriminately  congre- 
gated, that  is^  ecting  only  es  a  quen- 
tatefciTe  force  without  any  regard  to 
^iialiliy,  never  did,  end  in  ita  very 
aetww  never  can,  perform  the  f on^ 
tifliia  of  coveming.  Where  thou^ 
aanda  ana  tena  of  thooaends  of  per- 
aeiia,  the  most  Tsnoualy  constituted, 
individualfy  paring  aensible  end 


reasonable  enenfffa,  are  brought  to- 
eether,  on  a  sucraen  notice,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  moat  perplexed  end 
difficult  anbjects,  and  this  not  under 
the  guidance  of  cool  reason,  but,  ae 
eenexiUy  happena  in  political  assem- 
blies, laahed  into  a  tempoievy  mad- 
ness by  the  spur  of  ambition,  end 
confounded  by  the  jugglery  cNf  fiM>- 
tion ;  under  auch  ciroumstanoea,  no- 
thing  short  of  e  miracle  could  leed 
to  cool  deliberation  s  end  cool  deli- 
beration is  the  neceasary  condition 
of  all  that  rational  leading  of  reaaon- 
able  beings  which  ii  called  eovem- 
ment.  Left  to  its  netnrel  tenqenniws 
every  multitude  resolree  into  confu- 
sion, or  ruahee  on  to  perdition.  .  .  • 
But  the  demooratio  speakers  alweya 
declare  that  the  maases  of  the  people 
need  no  reatraintj  they  reatrain 
themselTes ;  they  are  at  once  horse 
and  lider ;  they  have  onfy  to  open 
their  mouth,  and  then^iMMvjN^pif^ 

4.  The  modem  device  for  meking 
democracy  innocuous  is  auppoaed 
to  be  Bepresentetive  Oovemment. 
The  great  mMority  of  democrata  feel 
that  the  swelling  sea  of  human  pee- 
sions  which  ragea  contagioualy  in 
popular  aasemblies  requires  a  break- 
water,  and  this  breakwater  they  find 
in  representation. . . .  In  our  House 
of  Clommona  we  wish  ...  to  brii^ 
together  a  certain  number  of  wise 
and  good  men  seleeted  on  account  of 
their  wisdom  and  goodness,  of  eU 
varietiea  and  mdea  of  ofmiion,  to 
deliberate  with  e  calm,  cool,  and 
reasonable  survey  on  the  difllcult 
problems  of  public  policy.  How  are 
we  to  get  hold  of  auch  men  ?  In 
many  ways,  but  certainly  not  exoln- 
aively  in  the  way  imagined  by  demo- 
crata. ...  In  hdtf  your  democrat 
sende  up,  instead  c«  connaeUon^ 
mere  delegatea,  to  spout  fbith  on  a 
larger  stage  the  concluded  deliber^ 
tiona  oi  doe  aoivereign  people.  .  .  . 
He  excitea  the  people  to  turn  the 
national  senate  of  free  and  indapend^ 
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connwdlofi  into  •  oongngiitiaii 
of  mareneelmiiwil  org—i,  tnd  ilar- 
iflheeiioetof  thepopiutfToiee.  .  .  . 
33iiu  deliberttUm  intiiegMBt  ooimoil 
«f  tbe  nalioii  beooBMt »  teM,  demo- 
ndn  fampuit  in  a  senile  ol 
■von  ddegttes,  wd  medeit 
m,  bttfled  %  the  iat«&pep> 
of  &ctk>]i,  sad  gagged  by  the 
of  the  popvkr  wiU, 
■iiriiika  into  her  pmate  shall  and 


S.  When  laasonable  beiiws  meet 
t«|p^iier  for  the  sake  of  deci&g  any 
iMMf  w,  they  mean  to  dec|de  it  not 
bgr  tlie  greatest  show  of  hands,  bnt 
by  the  gieatest  show  of  reason. 
Wlvt  {wople  ooffht  to  desire  is,  to 
be  cofwned  by  &e  wisest  and  best 
•f  &e  eommumty,  howerer  few,  not 
by  tlie  merearithmetioal  msjorityof 
having,  or  imagined  to  have,  an 
An  appeal  to  the  de^ 
of  tho  minority  is  always  the 
of  despair;  and  if  mrebe 
aay  other  method  of  attaining  a  more 
'  iresolt  in  matters  of  sbeial 
I,  tiiese  methods  onght  first  to 


One  of  the  mat  objeets  of  all  go* 
iment,  pemape  the  prineipal  ob- 
jaet^  is  to  protect  the  weak  against 
UbiB  strottg,-^that  is,  in  many  oases,  to 
minerilies  against  mijorities. 
r«w  if,  acoordini^  to  the  theory  of 
dasBocratio  potitioisns,  we  orcinde 
Ibe  wliole  country  with  a  miiform 
OTWtam  of  governing  by  majorities, 
me  neosssBiy  effeet  <n  this,  as  sodety 
m  at  prceent  eoastitiited,  is  to  pot 
tiba  msddle  and  higher  dsaees  every- 
wbcrs  at  the  disposal  of  the  lower 
and  lowest  classes,  fphei-ever  those 
are  inspiivd  by  a  common 
and  ehooes  to  combine  for 
poUtieal  purposes.  And  what  is  tins 
out  virtaally  to  disfrandnse  the 
elassee,to  disfranehiee^  in  fiMSt, 
bvt  wotkmen,  and  to 
of  one  olass  of 
is,  of  thooe  who  wo!ri[ 


other  dass,— to  prostrate  quality  be- 
fbre  Quantity,  to  annihilate  all  virtue^ 
eioeilenee,  and  dignity  in  the  com- 
monwealth before  what  I  do  not  hes> 
tate  to  call  the  brute  demonstration 
of  superior  numbers  P 

**It  cannot  be,  it  never  will  be^ 
that  a  majority  can  be  composed  of 
superior  men."  * 

I  believe  both  sides  taken  together 
ceatain  tiie  whole  truth,  eitbar  side 
taken  by  itself  only  half  the  truth, 
and  consequently,  iHien  set  up  for 
the  whole,  a  lie.  .  .  .  Oligarony  is 
wrong ;  democracy  is  wrong.  They 
are  both  extremes,  and  both  despot- 
isms. 01ig«rehyisthecold,eunning, 
secret  despotism  of  the  few  over  the 
man  V ;  democracy  is  the  hot,  violent, 
overbearinff  despotism  of  the  many 
over  the  few.  ...  It  is  the  fano- 
tion  of  the  great  statesman  to  step 
in  between  the  contending  parties^ 
and  teach  them  to  aooept  a  heslthy 
compromise. 

liberty  and  unfettered  individual- 
ism are  necessary  to  literature ;  cre- 
ative genius  acknowledges  no  fetters 
but  those  whieh  it  shapes  for  itself. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  this  liberty,  and 
with  a  fine  physical  and  intellectual 
endowment  from  Ood,  poetry,  philo- 
sophy, and  science,  in  sncient 
Athens,  shot  forth  an  efflorescence 
end  fruitage  of  power,  such  as  hss 
besn  seldmn  equalled,  and  pohapa 
never  surpassed.  But  this  rich  ex- 
hibition of  inteUeotnal  force  might 
have  taken  place  under  a  limited 
monarchy  as  well  ss  in  the  midst  of 
a  lioentious  democracy,  as  the  names 
of  Shakspere  and  Baoon,  Jeremy 
Tsylor  and  Isaac  Newton,  loudly 

S reclaim.  The  fell  of  Attic  p<^ical 
ber^,  in  tnith,dates,  we  mi^almost 
aay,  from  the  epocb  of  its  grsateet 
Uterary  triuntphs.  The  popular 
power  evoked  bv  the  great  struggle 
at  Marathon  snd  Salamis,  sa  is  wont 
to  be  the  case  with  weak  sDortality 
in  the  hour  of  success,  forthwith  bo- 
•  «  Mtnondrs  BsMyi,"  pp.  t»,  900. 
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came  rampant,  and  refoMcl  to  ao- 
knowledffe  the  laat  of  those  salutaiy 
checks  wnioh  the  aristocratic  wisdom 
of  the  past  had  retained.  The  jnris- 
diotion  of  the  court  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  curtailed;  and  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  the  wise  tragedian 
saw  dJbnadj  in  Tision  the  brilliant 
dissolution  of  a  state  where  doYer- 
neas  without  reverence,  and  impetu- 
osity without  restraint,  could  at  any 
moment  plunge  the  people  into  an 
ill-considered  and  penloua  war : — 

"  From  anftTchy 
And  dATiih  mMterdom  alike  my 

ordinuioM 
PreMrre  mr  people.    Caat  not  from 

yonr  wells 
AU  high  euthoritj^ ;  for  where  no  feer 
AwfanremainSyWhet  mortal  will  be  joat?" 

But  the  warning  was  Tain.  The 
cautious  counsel  of  Pericles  was  for- 
gotten ;  the  dassling  blackguardism 
of  Aldbiades  prerailsd ;  the  expedi- 
tion to  STracuse  was  undertaiken ; 
andjn  a  lew  years  Sparta  trod  on 
the  neck  of  Athens,  and  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  golden  keys 
and  the  iron  hand  of  PhSip  of  Mac^ 
don.  The  splendour  of  unfettered 
Athenian  democracy  conveys  thus  a 
less  valuable  lesson  to  political 
science  than  its  brevity.  Aristo- 
cratic Sparta  prevailed,  not  in  intel- 
lectual vivacity  indeed,  but  in  psr- 
manency  of  political  influence.  Jffor 
her  one  hundred  yean  of  unfettered 
democracy  Athens  paid  dearly  with 
more  tlum  two  thousand  years  of 
political  servitude.  .  .  •  The  long 
political  history  of  Athens,  there- 
fore, from  the  unfortunate  abolition 
of  the  kingship  to  the  present  hour, 
is  only  a  protracted  lecture  on  the 
Tanify  of  ail  attempts  at  self-govern- 
ment on  the  pari  of  uncheokM  mul- 
titudes. In  the  good  old  plan  of 
balancing  one  force  by  another  lies 
the  great  secret  of  political  as  of 
dynunical  equilibrium. 

[After  a  brief  criticism  of  the 
republics   of  Ancient  Borne   and 


Medieval  Italy,  of   Holland   and 
of  Switaerland,    he   proceeded  to 
spjBi^  of  France  and  of  America— 
of  the  latter  as  follows :— ] 
Nothingoould  give  a  benevolent  mind 
greater  pleasure  than  to  learn  that, 
m  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  under 
new  and  favourable  oiroumstaaoea, 
swarming  millions  of  energetic  hu- 
man beings  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
governing  themselves  by  their  col* 
Mctive  insdom  alone,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  of  those  checks  and 
bulwarks  whidi  in  other  civil  so* 
detiee  had  hitherto  been  found  ne- 
cessary.   Ko  man  should  despair  of 
his  kmd;    and  if  it  should  hav» 
pleased  Ch>d  to  create  a  superior 
race  of  reasonable  beinn  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  capable  of  solving  eaaily 
social  problems  which  have  puasled 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  will  be 
our  business  to  look  on  with  admi- 
ration and  ^titude,  not  with  envy 
and  detraction.    But  if  there  be  any 
truth  at  all  in  the  principles  above 
advanced ;  if  men,  acting  in  politioal 
masses,  ara  not  less,  but  oertainly 
more,  exposed  to  the  common  weak- 
ness of  humanity,  than  when  acting 
as  individuals,— one  thing  is  certain, 
that  in  order  that  an  unchecked  de- 
mocracy may  succeed  in  Amerioa,  or 
elsewhere,  it  will  requira  much  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  virtue 
in  the  massof  Oie  people;  or, in  the 
words    of   Chancellor   Kent,    "to 
counteract  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  such  combined  forces  as  universal 
suffirage,  frequent  elections,  all  oIKoea 
for  short  periods,  all  officen  elective, 
and  an  uncheckod  press,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  racking  and  destroy- 
ing our  political  machines,  the  people 
must  have  a  larger  share  than  usual 
of  that  wisdom  which  is  first  purc^ 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated*    £ad  if  th^  do  not 
possess  this  evangelic  wisdom,  then 
it  requires  no  peculiar  political  a^ 
gadty  to  be  able  to  predict  that 
even  those  most  conning  political 
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pat  togelher  with  ocm- 
rammtti  SoM^y  iiiefa  meo  m 
WMhiiutoxi,  Mftdtton,  and  flamil- 
ton,  wm,  like  so  nuuBy  other  made 
eootlikitioiiB,  proTAy  in  eome  TidleDt 
eridf,  onlj  a  Ter^  curious  tiisiie  of 
paektiiTCad  and  silk-twist  to  bind  an 
ntfunsSea  tiger. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Ame- 
rican people,  in  their  poUtioal  oapa- 
dtj,  are  free  from  a  single  Tioe  which 
stained  the  most  ooirapt  democraoj 
of  tneiont  Boma  or  of  medisral 
Fkmnee.  The  great  original  sin  of 
lU  demoeraey,  the  assomed  right  of 
the  nsjoritj  to  dictate  to  the  ms- 
ooritj,  has  developed  itself  there  in 
the  most  gigantic  form. 

Despotism  enalaTes  the  body ;  de- 
meenej  enslares  the  sonl.  It  is 
pisin,  therefore,  that  the  brute  prin- 
ciple of  goreming  by  a  nmority,  in 
America  as  dsowhere,  by  thesimple 
hw  of  dynamical  ftncee,  has  pro- 
duced its  necessary  result — the 
proitntion  of  all  real  liberty,  and  the 
eitablishment  of  amoral,  sometimes 
s  pinefy  physical,  despotism. 

What  kind  cft  goTemment  is  ac- 
tually prodnoed  by  this  many-headed 
deipot,liring  in  the  constant  exeroise 
of  insolent  coercion,  and  fed  on  the 
diintj  diet  of  self-applauae  P    Is  it 
fni  maa  intrigue  and  oabal,  from 
briheiry  and  corruption,  from  par- 
hamentarr  juggle  uid  swindle  of  all 
torts?    Q<ute  Uie  contrary.    One 
ctimot  look  eren  superficially  into 
the  foul  atmosphere  of  political  life 
in  that  coimtry  without  becoming 
pemfully  aware  of  a  degree  of  groes 
mraption  and  shameless  unscru- 
paknisiiess,  to  which  the  worst  rere- 
litaons  of  our  bribery  committees 
oBinot  aiford  a  parallel.    That  fro- 
tion,  intrigue,  and  corruption  are  the 
ostiDal  defiaets  of  electiTe  govem- 
aeat  is  one  of  the  most  elementary 
truths   in   politioal    science;    but 
*'  vhen  the  head  of  the  State  can  be 
is-deeted,  these  erila  rise  to  agreat 
iM^t,  and  compromise  the  rery  ex- 


istence of  a  country."  Whoerer 
denies  that  such  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption are  rife  in  America  must  be 
struck  with  a  blindness  which 
scarcely  a  miracle  could  cure. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  I  state 
these  facts  as  aU  the  truth  about 
America.  No  man  admires  more 
than  I  do  the  enterprise,  rigour,  and 
active  talent  which  that  people  have 
displayed  on  many  fields.  But  what 
I  am  now  talking  of  is  their  political 
system,  and  the  moral  debasement 
which  it  entails  on  a  naturally  noble 
people.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  ex- 
posmg  their  fruits,  but  rather  great 
pain.  I  am  willing  to  allow  as  much 
excellence  and  efficiency  in  American 
democracy  as  can  be  proved.  But 
the  shidd  is  not  all  gold.  I  have 
turned  round  Uie  copper  side.  Let 
those  who  are  capable  of  judging 
judce. 

Our  House  of  Commons  is  already 
as  democratio  as  it  can  be  made, 
without  destroying  the  just  influence 
of  the  middle  and  upper  dasses. 
Our  system  of  election  is  already 
too  democratic  in  many  respects  to 
afford  any  rational  guarantee  for  the 
return  of  members  to  the  great  Na- 
tional Council  who  possess  the  essen- 
tial reauisites  of  large  views  and  in- 
depenoent  character.  If  a  Beform 
BiU,  on  American  principles,  be  car- 
ried in  this  country,  one  result  of  it 
I  can  predict  with  perfect  certainty 
that  it  will  not  improve  the  character 
of  our  national  councillors.  We  shall 
have  fewer  of  the  rare  and  useful 
class  of  cool  thinkers,  more  of  the 

r  Jung-trumpets  of  local  frotion, 
standard-bearers  of  popular  pas- 
sion, and  the  vendors  of  speculative 
crotchets. 

A  Beform  Bill  in  the  direction  of 
American  democracy,  in  this  country 
at  the  present  moment,  will  lead,  by 
an  inevitable  tendency,  to  the  over^ 
throw  of  the  British  Constitution. 
.  .  .  One  frlse  step,  made  in  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  are  now  moving, 
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Bflwr  OMi  bo  T0trao6d.  .  •  . 
a  Home  of  Oommoos  nominated  by 
tradei  iinioBi,  and  oreiswed  hy 
lervid  damagogoes,  the  oonstitattoii 
of  this  coantij  would  not  last  a 
year.  The  House  of  Lords,  that 
wonderful  moamation  of  all  that  is 
ataUe,  graoalid,and  ohiyalrons  in 
soeie^,  would  be  Totsd  an  enoum* 

SBirSST  JOKXB,  B8Q.,  BAXBZBTIB, 

Tkb  learned.'  professor  aBsnined 
tfaronghout  that  democrapy  meant 
the  rude  of  the  working  olasses,  to 
the  exclnsioB  of  all  others }  and  then 
he  reasoned  as  though  tiie  working 
rbsses  wens  a  mc^,  the  ^yXsci  «na 
not  the  itffioC'  He  denounces 
liosnoe,  and  caUs  it  *< liberty;"  he 
adTOcates  tyranny,  and  names  it 
''order.*'  Democracy  means  not 
the  rule  of  a  class,  but  of  a  nation 
— it  embraces  all,  it  tempers  one 
daas  with  another-— it  aoes  not 
ezdnde  the  peer  or  the  prince ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  embraces  them,  it 
harmonises  them— -a  peerage  may 
flourish  in  its  midst,  and  a  throne 
is  but  the  reoresentatiTe  of  one  of 
its  highest  ana  noblest  forms. 

We  have  been  invited  to  oondemn 
democratic  institutions  because  they 
are  asserted  to  haye  fiuled  in  yarions 
countries  and  agea.  I  join  issue 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  precedents.  Before  it  is  per* 
missible  to  aigue,  from  a  former 
frulnn^  that  democracy  would  be 
n^nrious  in  Uia  present  d^,  it  is 
requisite  to  show  toat  the  conditions 
in  both  cases  are  the  same.  Ibeliere 
in  the  progressive  de?ekmment  of 
the  human  mind.  I  befieve  that 
the  human  race  poeiesiei  one  great 
colleotiTe  life,  having  its  iniSuiey, 
and  ripening  to  its  manhood ;  and 
I  protest  against  demandiBg  from 
the  infimoy  of  nations  that  which 
their  maturity  can  alone  cclneTe. 

But  I  will  meet  him  on  the  ground 
he  himaslf  has  chosen.  I  will  «o 
vithhimtoandentamoei  linh 


brance ;  the  Crown  denounced  as  an 
SKpensiTe  toy ;  and  the  Multitude 
ana  Mammon  — -  the  mechMiioal 
forces  and  the  material  interests— 
would  enter  into  the  undisputed 
heirship  of  the  world-rmowned 
British  Constitution.  May  Qod 
long  prsserre  us  from  such  a  oon- 
snmmatiou! 

Qg  «I)1X0CRA.0T  TIirBIGAXID." 

fdlow  him  to  daesic  Borne ;  I  will 
accompany  him  to  rercdutionary 
France;  I  will  walk  by  hit  side 
thnnq^  our  Australian  wienie^ 
and  attend  his  footstepe  to  repaid 
licsn  Ammca ;  and  I  undertake  to 
show  that,  in  them  all,  democracy 
has  been  the  founder  and  saviour 
of  the  people's  greatnesj. 

Qme  wUk  ms  to  .^tOens.— The 
reforms  of  Kleisthenes  cave  birth  to 
Athenian  democracy.  Before  them 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed. 
Before  them,  the  four  Ionic  tribes^ 
to  which  admission  could  be  gained 
only  by  thephratrim  and  gentea^ 
ruled  AtiMBS  as  an  aristooratio  and 
monejed  <digarohy.  Kleisthenea 
sought  to  dertroy  their  power,  and 
give  the  vote  even  to  reiident  aliens 
and  emancipated  slaves.  How  did 
your  aristocracy  and  monied  daas 
now  act  P  They,  Atheniaii  oitijEsns. 
—they,  the  guardians  of  the  States 
— oaUed  in  the  herediteiT  enemies 
of  the  ooontiy,  the  royahst  aimies 
of  Sparta,  belz^red  Aifaeoa  and  all 
its  strongholds  to  the  foe,  and  in- 
stituted a  reign  of  terror,  in  whioli 
Kleisthenes  and  seren  hundied  pa- 
triot fomilies  wsre  banished  out  of 
that  little  communitf  .  But  tho 
people  roee  in  their  might  after  all 
seemed  lost  for  ever;  theyrose,and 
fought,  and  conquered;  tiie  foni 
^yianta  were  disnUeed;  the  orael 
invader  was  ezpeUed;  thaenlesr^ 
tnmed  in  triunq^;  the  reforms  of 
ITIeiethiines  wurs  enaoted,  and  do- 
moflraoy  saignad  in  Athens.  Kow 
mack  what  «m  its  dfoot.    Hero- 
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dotu,  tiie  Oiwik  hi»tori«a»  teik  n«, 
— >**Tlie  AilwniMf  aoooidinff^  iii*> 
OVBBnd  IB  power;  md  iMpuuitj  of 
nglits  ihowi,  noi  in  odo  inilnioe 
cnly,  biift  Bi  6TBy  ^"Tt  ^liBt  in 
•soflUeDt  tliiag  it  it.  FortheAthe* 
nums,  wb«n  gofomed  by  tynate, 
wex«  niperior  m  mr  to  none  of 
tbeir  nemhbouw;  bm!,  when  freed 
from  tjninte,  beoune  br  £v  the 


Bow  did  axistoenoy,  whioh  com* 
PLiBed  the  moiMfed  obee  of  AUmbi^ 
beheveP  It  oppoeed  the  building 
of  the  kaig  weln  connerting  Athene 
witli  tte  porte,  and  etientiiil  for  the 
Tesy  indmendeiiee  of  the  ttete^ 
becnoee,  if  those  wiQi  were  boilt, 
thor  ooold  no  knoer  maintain  their 
ovii  aupi'euuu^  or  lencicnng  ineff 
eoontiy  a  akre  m  Sperta.  Again, 
thej  ealled  tboee  rery  Spertana  in ; 
A  bloody  and  undecided  battle  waa 
fooght  within  aight  of  the  oapital  s 
oad  even  when  thie  in^vy  did  not 
■▼ail  them,  they  resorted  to  aaaaaai* 
nfttinwi  and  a  BcBOtian,  hiied  by 
tbem,  murdeied  Ephialtee,  the  great 
Cnend  and  ally  of  Periolea  in  hia 
Ycfeme.  When  my  learned  oppo* 
neot  alfaided  to  the  bowl  of  Sooratea, 
why  did  he  femt  the  dagger  of 
SphiidteB? 

I  aeeept  the  diMlenge^  ai^l  I  aak, 
le  demoeraov  alone  to  be  meaaoied 
by  the  tfeandaid  of  the  gode?  Do 
yon  demand  of  na  perfoetion,  while 
yon  eopcede  to  yottraelTee  the  right 
to  every  frailty  ?  Mnatwebemore 
than  man,  wlole  you  are  permitted 
tobeleaa?  Ifyou  would  test  Freneh 
dBDMNsraey,  do  not  look  alone  at  ita 
oeeaeea.  Aik,  Wiai  did  U  JM 
Frameef  Answer,  Whai  hat  U 
madeofHf  It ibandFrsnoe trodden 
down  beneath  a  lendal  arietooracy, 
which  not  only  robbed  the  working 
man  of  ereiy  right,  bnt  eren  l^ 
law  Tiokted  the  inmost  sanetitiss 
of  home.  It  fonnd  the  rerennes 
*  Hsfodoftos,  TffiMiaAoflW,  6, 78. 


in  tiie  haada  of  finaaoial  fiunurs, 
who  mined  eveiy  trade,  destroyed 
evety  indnatry,  and  made  the  oeim* 
tiy  helpleasly,  hopelesaly,  Inelrief • 
ably  baakmpt.    Bapine  and  nsasy 
rsisned  from  end  to  end,  and  famine 
etuked  over  aU  the  eonfinea  of  the 
land.   Bigotry  and  ignorance  upheld 
immorality   and   vice,  and    terror 
alone  kept  in  anbjection  the  fester* 
ing  mass  of  misery  to  whieh  the 
peopk  had  been  rsdneed.     Thoa 
the  Qenhia  of  Democracy  took  tlua 
poor  benighted  people  by  the  haood, 
and  led  it  from  the  Tailey  of  the 
ahadow  of  death  to  the  npper  lights 
of  liberty  and  lifa     True,  hj  the 
paths  of  tenor.    True,  the  guiUotine 
smote  as  sharply  aa  the  sword  of 
battle.    Tme^  mntastio  and  horrible 
ezceasee  were  committed,  like  the 
enthronement  of  the  Gbdden  id 
Season.    No  doubt  the  repoil  waa 
terrible,  bnt  so  had  been  the  repres- 
skm.    The  one  waa  the  ofl^ring  of 
the  other.    Put  your  seren  centuries 
of  atheism  in  practice  against  their 
fowweeksof  attieisminueory.  Pnt 
the  dungeons  of  your  Bastile  against 
their  scaffolds  of  the  Place  de  Gr^e, 
and  record  this  diffiBccnce  between 
them,— >that  in  those  dungeons  seren 
centuries  heard  your  vietima  groan, 
while  seven  months  cleared  off  the 
aaper  of  the  people.    And  add  to  it 
this,— that  our  Tietima  were  plotting 
with  the  foreigner  against  the  State ; 
yours  were  murdered  for   prirate 
oruelfy,  and  greed,  and  lust.  Instead 
of  tracing  thence  a  resaon  for  not 
granting  their  ri^ta  to  the  people, 
see  WMt  comes  of  keeping  them 
back,  and  be  wise  in  time.    But  if 
yon  would  test  democraqy,  look  to 
ih€  nauUt.    What  did  it  make  of 
FraneeP    It  firand  the landheld  by 
a  iisw  noblea  and  the  people  starring; 
it  turned  it  into  six  million  freehold 
frrms,  and  oaTe  plenty  to  the  people. 
In  the  land  of  aristocracy  one  loet 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  ooun* 
try.    Under  democracy  the  deli^ 
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of  banded  Earope  swept  OTer  it  in 
vain,  and  the  occupying  armies 
passed  away  at  trackless  as  shadows 
nrom  its  simny  plains.  The  results : 
In  the  land  of  St.  Bartholomew  it 
made  religion  free.  In  the  land  of 
the  Bastile  it  made  a  pnry  the  arbiter 
of  the  indiridual's  hberty.  In  the 
land  of  Louis  Quatorse  it  established 
parliamentary  representation.  True, 
a  Napoleon  now  reigns.  .  .  .  Napo- 
leon is  but  one  of  the  outward  forms 
of  tins  transition  period— the  oloud 
between  one  sunrise  and  another; 
and  eren  he  is  obliged  to  diwuise 
his  imperial  mantle  with  the  oou)urs 
of  the  morning,  to  reign  in  the  name 
of  liberty  and  truth,  and  to  bow 
before  the  Tirtues  of  the  people. 

[The  learned  gentleman  tnen  re- 
Tiewed  the  doings  of  Democracy  in 
Australia,  in  America  (quoting 
laisely  from  Prof.  James  MacCoel^ 
D.D.),  and  then  proceeded : — ] 

We  have  made  the  circuit  of  the 
nations  and  the  ages :  although  the 
leuned  Professor  has  not  thought 
right  to  allude  more  than  in  a  pass- 
ing word  to  those  other  instances  of 
successful  and  beneficent  democracy 
— Switzerland,  or  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic, which  owed  its  rise  to  democracy 
even  though  oligarchy  ruled  in  after 
days;  and  although  he  forgot  the 
greafc  Flemish  cities,  whose  demo- 
cracies resisted  the  Burgundians  and 
the  French ;  or  some  of  the  com- 
monwealtbs  of  meditsTal  Italy,  for- 
getting that  the  noblest  hours  of 
Florence  were  those  when  democracy 
ruled,  and  Savonarola  led  the  people; 
and  although,  in  mentioning  South 
America,  he  has  OTwlooked  Chili, 
that  prosperous  and  noble  demo- 
cracy, whose  public  debt,  at  this 
Tery  moment,  stands  at  a  higher 
quotation  than  that  of  GhreatBritain ; 
and  although  he  has  omitted  alto- 

§  ether  Denmark,  and  the  Spanish 
tates  till  Ferdinand  and  Uharles 
the  Fifth ;  and  Italy,  which  at  this 
Tery  moment  ia  standing  so  glori- 
ously the  great  transition  test. 


Strange  that,  whererer  democraoj 
has  raided,  there  has  society  reached 
its  highest  development,  moral, 
social,  and  intellectua].  Naj,  the 
nearer  approach  to  democratic  in- 
stitutions, the  greater  the  happineeB 
and  goodness  of  the  people.  Britain 
herself  bears  witness. 

But  flMio  look  at  ikB  tunskime.  It 
oorers  the  whole  picture.  What 
has  been  the  Toice  of  the  masset— 
that  nation  within  a  nation,  our 
working  men — ^whom  you  would 
place  outside  the  brotherhood  cf 
man  P  Show  me  any  great  measure, 
religious,  social,  political,  which  they 
did  not  either  originate  or  supports 
Look  at  Oatholio  emancipation; 
look  at  the  admiuion  of  Jews  to 
Parliament;  look  at  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts; 
look  at  the  abolition  of  Taxes  on 
Knowledge;  look  at  the  extinctioa 
of  West  Indian  slaTeiy;  look  at 
Free  Trade;  look  at  Beform !  Who 
werejbr  these  ?  The  mem  you  wmld 
erelude.  Who  were  affoinat  these? 
7^cUu$€imhoesBclmdethem,  Who 
sided  with  the  North  and  liberty? 
Who  demanded  justice  for  Jamaica  ? 
Who  carried  out  Co-operation 
against  adverse  laws?  Wno  met 
the  charge  of  drunkenness  with  a 
temperance  movement,  that  for  its 
magnitude  and  ezcellenoe  haa  no 
parallel  in  any  other  country  ?  Gh> 
back  and  tell  me  who  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  Lollards?  Who  fol- 
lowed in  the  path  of  Wyeliffe? 
Who  rallied  at  the  voice  of  Knox? 
Who  resisted  the  aggression  of 
Laud  ?  In  his  own  words,  "  a  lot 
of  mean  and  inconsiderable  people.*' 
Yes!  l%e  people, — the  very  class 
of  whom  you  say  they  are  not  fit 
to  take  their  rightful  share  in  the 
government  of  themselves, — ^yet  they 
were  obliged  to  put  right  the  men 
by  whom  you  say  it  is  fit  they  should 
be  governed. 

Aiid  on  what  ground  do  yon  a»- 
elud^  them?  Is  it  education?  I 
have   answered    that   already,  for 
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edacatian  is  not  the  lore  of  schools 
alone :  it  is  to  think  rightly  and  to 
act  honestly  in  the  position  Qod 
has  allotted  to  yon  in  life.  Bdoca- 
tkm !  Instead  of  wanting  education 
to  fit  them  for  the  fWuiehise^  they 
need  the  franchise  to  enable  them 
to  obtain  education. 

Agaim^  1  atk^  Om  what  gromid 
do  jrov  exdmde  ikem?  Is  it  pro* 
petjr  ?  The  annual  income  of  the 
woEfeing  classes  is  £418,000,000. 
The  aekmoiBltdged  income  of  aU 
the  other  nlssses  combined  is  but 
£826,000,000,  though  some  thmk 
about  £100,000,000  mors  is  dis- 
honestly evaded. 

But  when  all  this  is  answered^ 
when  fitness  is  achiered— >when 
education  is  won, — all  is  not  enough 
— nothing  has  been  gained ;  we  are 
still  great  criminals,  for  the  Profes- 
sor UM  inreuted  a  new  crime— <Ae 
erkme  of  fmmbers.  We  are  too 
many ;  therefore  some  of  us  are  to 
go  without  our  rights.  But  who 
are  to  be  the  Tiotims  ?  Who  is  to 
hedepamiamur  Who  is  to  decide? 
.  •  .  The  Frofieesor  wants  to  intro- 
duce a  sort  of  political  infanticide. 

Your  whole  aigument  of  numbers 
proceeds  on  a  succession  of  falladee. 
The  interests  of  the  working  classes 
most  be  either  identical  with  those 
of  other  classes,  or  hostile  to  them. 
If  idoitical,  where  is  the  denser? 
For,  rest  assured,  men  will  look 
after  their  own.  interests  in  the  long 
mn.  If  hostile,  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  good  goremment  is  the 
greateet  possible  good  to  the  great- 
est possiDle  number;  and  tmit  is 
a  reason  why  *'the  grsatest  pos- 
sible number"  should  have  it  in 
their  power  to  look  after  their  own 
interests. 

Show  me,  then,  how  tou  will 
diride  the  good  from  the  bad.  Show 
nie  your  Sbal  and  your  Gerizim. 
Aeeeod  your  electorud  Nebo,  and, 
with  your  limited  rision,  look  into 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  tell  me  who 


are  fit,  and  who  are  unfit,  to  cross 
your  political  Jordan  into  the  pro- 
mised land  of  liberty 

But  democracy  is  not  only  the 
securer  of  the  good,  it  is  the  purifier 
of  the  bad  as  welL  Show  me  how 
you  will  stop  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation without  manhood  suffrage 
and  the  ballot.  .  .  .  Where  are 
electors  intimidated  ?  Whererer 
they  are  few.  Where  are  they  cor- 
rupted? Where  ther  are  not  too 
numerous  to  be  bribe<L  .  .  .  Where 
are  the  purses  that  could  bribe  the 
majority  of  seren  million  of  electors? 
ana  where  is  the  fool  to  attempt  it, 
when  he  could  nerer  tell  how  the 
man  he  bribed  had  Toted  after  all  ? 

Oh  I  let  us  haye  more  of  the 
dinne  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  our 
dealings  one  with  another.  It  is 
the  great  want  of  the  age.  Instead 
of  severing  class  from  cUtf  s,  we  need 
drawing  man  to  man.  Perish  your 
class  distinctions,  and  mend  your 
Christianity  I  **  Thou  shalt  Iotc  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul ;  and  ikg  neighbour  <u 
ihyte^.  On  these  two  command- 
ments hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  Sir^  we  are  yem/r  neigh- 
hmrs.  We  say  to  you,  "Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 
When  you  realise  this  you  have 
democracy,  for  democracy  is  but 
Christiamty  appUed  to  the  politics 
of  our  worldly  life. 

And  now,  if  one  brain  has  been 
touched  with  a  nobler  thought,  if 
one  heart  has  been  warmed  by  a 
kindlier  feeling,  our  two  nichta' 
labour  has  not  been  in  Tain.  j3ut, 
whatever  the  result,  we  poor  soldiers 
of  democracy  will  still  struffgle  on 
with  will  unbltering,  ana  with 
undiminished  fiuth:— 

KaX&v  y^p  rb  d&Kov,  gal  4  kXwtc 
fuydXfi, 

(For  brilliant  is  the  price,  and  the 
hope  glorious.) 
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BfOT.  John  Hind,  M.A.,  aalhorof 
Ednoational  Tezt-booki  on  Attro- 
nomy.  Algebra,  ^^  died  2l8t  De- 
oenbep* 

S^hian  hat  a  new  and  more  plain- 
ipoken  edition  of  his  "life  of 
iesos  "  in  the  piees. 

M.  Gaohaid,  Aidiifiite-G6n^ral 
of  Bel^oif  haa  iaanad,  in  aix  woU^ 
*'  The  Comepoodenoe  of  William 
the  Silent,  Ptince  of  Orange.*' 

<'  A  Theologioal  and  Ecdeeiastieal 
Bnoyelopsdia,"  edited  bj  Dr.  J. 
litdor  Mombflrt,ia  projeoted  in  Ame- 
rica. Eaeh  -dozy,  -iam,  and  achiam 
is  to  be  represented  bj  writers  be- 
longing to  it. 

Alennder  Smith,  author  of  ''A 
Life  Drama,"  **  Edwin  of  Dein," 
<«  Alfred  Hacart's  Household,"  *«A 
Summer  in  Sye,"  Ac.,  died  6th  Jan- 
uary, aged  tfairty*seven.  AooUeoted 
edition  of  his  works  is  prcneoted. 

T.  GMgnmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  has 
undertaken  the  superintendence  of 
a ''Biographical  Dictionary"  forOae- 
sell,  Fetter,  and  Qalpin,  to  be  issued 
in  monthly  sixpenny  parta. 

Mrs.  J.  Gilbert  (Jjine,  sister  of 
Inac  Taylor),  author  of  '^  Original 
Poems  for  Infimt  Minds^"  died 
20th  December. 

Mr.  John  Maorvf,  librarian  of  the 
Taylor  Inatitutioo,  Ozfiard,  is  edit- 
ing for  the  Duke  of  Bnooleueh,  as 
a  contribution  to  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  "  Hie  Correspondenoe  of  Gen^ 
eral  Butlsr,"  one  (tf  the  ablest  oiR* 
cars  of  the  times  of  Charlee  L 

Kinglake's  **  History  of  the  French 
and  British  AUianne  m  the  Grimca," 
Vol.  ni.,  is  to  be  issued  during  the 
spring. 

M.  G.  0.  Jules  Favre,  advocate 
and  statesman  (b.  1809),  has  just 
~  an  edition  of  his  "  speecbss." 


0.  F.  Hall,  the  azetn  explorer, 
author  of  <*  The  Icy  Begions  of  the 
North  Pole,"  has  sent  home  from 
Bepulse  Bay  his  ^joomak  and 
letters  "  for  pnblioation. 

Mr.  B.  Brown's  **  BzploratiaB  of 
the  Peoifie  Sfepes  of  the  Boeky 
Mountaina"  is  looked  for  shorlly. 

M.  Lesenre  is  preparing  **  Jeanne 
d'Aro,  THeroIne  de  la  France." 

W.  G.  Hazlitt  is  preparing  a  woi^ 
on  ''The Bariy  Idterrture  of  Gnat 
Britain." 

The  late  W.  0.  Wells's  "  Essay  on 
Dew,"  one  "  of  the  most  beaotifol 
^wnimena  of  indacti?e  ezperimental 
inquiry,"  "a  model  of  win  inquixj 
and  luoiid  esposilioB,"  has  been  y»> 
printed,  with  notes  and  an  appendix. 

PopePs  "Essi^  on  Grilaoism," 
tranststsd  into  Gennan  by  a  lady, 
has  just  made  its  appearanoe  in  the 
Imf^rMoHotuU  JKssmw,  Ko.  UL 

GoethePs  "  Fsost,"  in  shorthand, 
has  been  issued  under  the  care  of 
Herr  H.  Kreig,  at  Stutteart. 

Monsignor  T.  M.  J.  Gooseet, 
Osrdinal- Archbiahop  of  Bhsims  (b. 
1792),  author  of  "The  Doctrine 
of  the  Churdi  on  Usury,"  editor  of 
the  "  Theological  DictMmary/'  Ac., 
died  22nd  December. 

Mr.  Jolm  Morley  has  taken  the 
seat  maoated  by  G.  H.  Lewes— on 
acoonnt  of  ill-health— as  editor  of 
the  FdHrtwiffkily  BevUw, 

BcF.  GeoigeGMUanissaadtobe 
writing,  from  materials  pboed  at  hie 
disposal  by  the  fiunily,  a  biography 
ofEbeneaer  Elliott,  the  poet.  Bmfy 
he  knows  that  the  anti-com  Uw  xhy- 
merxequested  John  Watlons,  Ue 
soih-in-Iaw,  to  write  his  lilie^  and  that 
it  has  been  done  F  Orare'wetoinfor 
that  that  lifo  is  uiistttiafoctcMTto  the 
poefsfrmlyr 
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VICTOE  COUSIN-ECLECTIOISM. 

'*  M.  Couein  a  ^t^  le-  poSte  de  la  metaphjaique  du  XDC"^.  Bi^ole.**— 
J.  "E.  Alaux, 

**  Cousin  combinei',  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  himself,  and  has  displayed 
in  bis  entire  scientific  career,  the  indefatigable  research,  the  acuteness,  the 
moderation,  the  hononrable  impartiality*- in  short,  all  the  peculiar  qualitiea 
vhlch  form  a  skilled  expositor  of  philosophy." — SehelUng, 

Action  and  thought  are  much  more  closely  connected  than  the 
world  in  i;eneral  credits.  The  affiliation  of  the  Beyolntion  in 
France  to  the  Encyelopisditm  which  daring  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  centory  stirred  the  minds  of  men  with  doubts  regarding 
old  faiths,  ancient  institutions,  and  renerable  customs,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  take  a  philosophioal  yiew  of  history.  In  our  own 
land  the  Scottish  metaphysics  originated  and  trained  the  liberal 
sentiment  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Edinhurgh 
Seview,  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce ^om  those  restrictions  which  a  false  philosophy  of  the  wealth 
of  nations  had  imposed.  To  this  same  school,  through  Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Hegel,  Prussia  owes  it  liberty  of  worship,  its  constitutional 
aspirations,  and  its  marked  place  in  the  history  of  thought— only  of 
late  entering  into  the  arena  of  action.  Influenced  by  a  reaction 
from  Encyclopsedism,  by  an  attachment  alike  to  the  Scottish  and  the 
German  schools  of  thought,  we  haye,  following  the  restoration  of 
pliiloeophy  in  France,  a  restoration  of  normal  forms  of  goyemmenti 
and  the  popularizing  of  political  institutions. 

France  is,  par  excellence,  the  land  of  reyolutions.  In  it  the 
Tolcanic  agencies  of  thought,  because  it  has  been  subjected  to 
excessiye  repression,  haye  manifested  themselyes  in  yiolence  and 
duinge.  Sensationalism  in  philosophy  culminated  in  a  reign  of 
terror,  from  which  escape  was  only  toxmA  in  an  imperial  despotism 
which  frowned  upon  philosophy,  unless  as  a  ministrant  to  a  yulgar 
atifitarianism.  But  philosophy  had  its  reyenge.  It  protested 
against  the  elision  from  the  human  spirit  of  the  yery  basis  of 
personal  life — the  will ;  and  it  reunited  the  philosophy  of  politics 
to  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  by  assertmgthat  &oyernment 
was  made,  for  man,  not  man  for  Goyemments.  The  restoration  of 
faith  in  humanity  led  to  the  entertainment  of  desires  to  escape 
from  the  terrible  thraldom  of  an  all-predominant  imperialism; 
and  the  glory  of  Napoleonism  fell  into  ruins  before  the  attacks  of 
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the  new  philosophy,  under  the  various  forms  of  socialism,  humani- 
tariftuism,  doctrinairianism,  and  positivism,  whose  various  forces 
were  combined  and  energized,  brought  together  and  made  effectuailj 
strong,  in  JEclecticisn^ — a  discriminating  selection  of  the  elements  of 
truth  which  may  be  found  in  each  system ;  a  scheme  of  thought 
mado— as  is  affirmed  by  its  advocates — consistent  at  once  with 
oommon  sense,  history,  science,  politics,  law,  religion,  and  experi- 
ence,— the  metaphysics  of  reason  applied  to  life. 

The  infidelity  of  Diderot  and  Jj'Holbach  had  been  fearfully 
ffuittul  in  excesses,  and  yet  the  sensationalism  on  which  it  had 
rooted  itself  is  an  element  in  humanity ;  the  materialism  of  Con- 
dillao  and  Helvetius,  though  an  advance  from  Encyclopaedism,  was 
Ibund  to  be  ineffective  in  satisfying  the  soul  as  an  exposition  of  her 
whole  nature,  and  yet  it  was  felt  that  there  was  in  it  an  inner  truth 
which  oould  not  be  gainsayed ;  the  Scottish  schools  had  worked  out 
the  possibilities  of  a  metaphysic  which  admitted  sensation,  yet  roee 
to  idealism,  and  the  German  schools  had  so  thoroughly  investigated 
the  consciousness  that  they  bad  discovered  some  marvels  and  mys- 
teries which  had  never  before  been  guessed;  Eclecticism  would 
secrete  from  them  all,  the  healthy  and  the  true,  and  recombine 
them  into  one  essence,  whose  vital  element  should  be  truth. 

**  Its  oharacter,  in  fiiot,  is  that  oi  subordinating  the  senses  to  the  sptrit, 
aad  tending,  by  all  the  means  that  reason  acknowledges,  to  elevate  and 
iHiaoble  man.  It  teaches  the  sptritaaiity  of  the  soul,  the  liberty  and  respon- 
eibility  of  human  actions,  moral  obligations,  disinterested  virtue,  tlie  dignity 
of  Juatiee,  the  beauty  of  charity ;  and  beyoud  the  limits  of  this  world  it 
shows  a  God,  author  and  type  of  humanity,  who,  after  having  evidently 
made  man  for  an  excellent  end,  will  not  abandon  him  in  the  mysterious 
development  of  his  destiny.  This  philosophy  is  the  natural  ally  of  all  good 
Ottuses.  It  sustains  religious  sentiment ;  it  secoads  true  art,  poesy  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  a  great  literature.  It  is  the  support  of  right ;  it  equally 
repels  the  craft  of  the  demagogue  and  tyi'anny ;  it  teaches  all  men  to 
respect  and  value  themselves,  and,  little  by  little,  it  conducts  human 
societies  to  the  true  republic — that  dream  of  all  generous  souls,  which  in 
our  times  can  be  realized  in  Europe  only  by  constitutional  monarchy."  * 

**  Eoleoticism  is  only  philosophy  by  association — that  philosophy  which, 
hy  historical  criticisms  and  discussions,  is  enriched  with  ail  the  legitimate 
aequiipitiona  of  past  times.  And  what  enhances  the  value  of  this  is,  that  it 
is  more  in  communion  with  systems  of  speculation,  participates  in  a  greater 
number  of  doctrines,  and  has  more  numerous  materials  out  of  which  to 
make  a  choice.  -Edeoticism  is  not  a  definite  condition  for  philosopliy.  It 
is  nut  an  end — it  is  only  a  means ;  but  a  means  for  a  long  futurity,  and 
in  our  times,  more  than  ever,  of  indbpensable  application.  The  science 
of  human  nature  did  not  commence  and  will  not  finish  with  Eclecticism ; 
but  the  science  luis  lived,  and  will  continue  to  tlirivo,  by  Eclectidsm, 
which  is  to  the  world  of  ideas  what  associations  of  persons  are  in  active 

12,    j 


•  Preface  to   Cou»iii's  Lectures,   "Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien." 
^itlio/s  revised  Edition.     Paris*,  1853. 

t  Damiroii's  "  History  of  PhiIo»oi)hy  in  Frarcc  in  the  lOtli  Century." 
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SelecHeism  maintains  that  every  philosophical  opinion  and  ever  j 
popular  helief  arises  out  of,  or  corresponds  to,  some  essential  principle 
m  noman  nature,  or  they  would  never  have  been  originated,  or,  if 
onginated,  would  never  have  acquired  sympathy  or  acceptance.  If 
the  various  doctrines  in  which  men  have  believed  were  carefaUy 
analyzed  and  accurately  assayed,  we  would,  so  far,  have  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  main  elements  of  the  human  spirit.  Every  belief  of 
man  has  been  developed  from  some  peculiar  attribute  of  his  mind, 
and  hence  there  is  a  portion  of  truth  m  each  opinion  and  each  faith. 
Henoe  comes  the  |2^ound-pian  idea  of  Cousin,  "  that  each  system  [of 
philosophy]  is  true,  but  incomplete,  and  that  by  collecting  all  the 
systems  together  a  complete  pnilosophr  would  be  obtained;"  and 
lienee  ariaes  **  the  importance  of  an  enlightened  Eclecticism  in  aiding 
the  tma  advancement  of  philosophy."  We  must  now  come,  therefore^ 
to  ooQsider  the  metaphysical  laoours  and  services  of  him  whom  we 
may  term  the  founder  of  modem  Eclecticism  in  France — of  him  who 
made  metaphysics  not  only  a  constructive  but  an  inductive  science 
—Victor  Cousin. 

When  the  first  year  of  the  French  Kepublic  was  little  move 
than  a  month  old,  28th  November,  1792,  Victor  Cousin  was 
horn.  In  the  house  of  his  father,  a  Parisian  watch  and  clock 
maiker  in  humble  circumstances,  this  child  of  the  Bevolution  was 
introduced  to  the  world  with  but  slender  hopes  of  ever  being  heard 
of  in  the  ages  of  hurly-burly  known  as  the  Kevolution,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Bestoration.  He  had  no  destiny  apparently  before  him 
bat  that  of  ten  thousand  other  children  of  tne  working  men  of 
Paris.  Into  his  excitable  frame,  however,  there  had  passed  a 
subtle  spark  of  the  supramundane  life  of  genius — itself  a  revolu- 
tionary element.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  educated  in  the  common 
scfaoob  of  his  native  city.  His  primarv  instruction  was  gained  in 
these  lowly  establishments,  but  even  in  nis  early  years  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  teachers  by  his  talents,  industry,  and  ambition 
of  excellence.  The  indications  ne  gave  of  a  love  for  learning,  and  of 
the  power  to  profit  by  the  higher  instructions  made  available  in  the 
eariy  days  of  the  Kapoleonic  empire,  to  the  poorest  of  the  children 
of  Jraria  in  the  lycenms  of  the  city,  led  to  his  being  rescued,  by  the 
advice  of  his  teachers,  from  being  apprenticed,  as  was  intended,  to 
a  life  of  handicraft  labour,  and  to  his  being  allowed  to  receive  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  A  boyhood  passed  in  Paris 
daring  the  changeful  years  of  the  revolutionary  period  could 
scaredy  fail  to  be  a  sort  of  education  in  itself.  The  constant  ex- 
citement of  mind  in  which  every  observant  boy  must  have  lived, 
whose  eyes  and  ears  were  open  to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  these 
earing  and  troublous  times,  was  calculated  to  induce,  in  the  sensi- 
tive and  cognitive  faculties,  vividness,  power,  and  facile  movement. 
The  establishment  of  the  military  directory,  and  the  miMfuificent 
reception  of  Bonaparte  in  1797 ;  the  exodus  of  the  arip*'  ^f  the 
French  expedition  in  1798 ;  the  institution  of  the  consulate  m  i799 ; 
the  '*  infernal  machine"  commotion  in  1800 ;  the  re-eBtablishment  of 
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Catholicism  in  France  in  1801 ;  the  inangnration  of  the  "  Legion 
of  Hononr  "  in  1802 ;  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  in 
1803;  the  proclamation  of  the  empire,  and  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon  by  the  Pope  at  Notre  Dame  in  1804;  the  defeat  at 
Trafalgar,  and  the  victory  of  Ansterlitz  in  1805 ;  tiie  king-making 
of  1806,  and  the  imperial  conference  of  1807,  are  not  a  tithe — ^not 
even  a  scantling,  bat  merely  hints  of  the  maryellons  yariety  of 
incident,  amid  the  passion  and  glory,  the  eagerness  and  stimu* 
lant  intensity  of  which  Victor  Coasin  grew  np  to  be  a  lad.    He 
had  been  taagh^to  read,  he  said,  in  the  chansons  of  the  Bevolution, 
and  he  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  the  mighty  men  of  that 
era, — Lafayette,  Mirabean,  St.  Jnst,  Marat,  Danton,  Desmonlins, 
Yergniand,  Eoland,  Carnot,  Eobespierre,  Brissot,  &c.     To  have 
lived  amidst  the  rudest  anarchy  that  ever  shook  the  world — "  a 
huge  explosion,"  as  Carlyle  calls  it — bursting  through  all  formulas 
and  customs;  confounding  into  wreck  and  chaos  the  ordered 
arrangements  of  earthly  lit^;  blotting  out,  one  may  say,  the  very 
firmament  and  skyey  loadstars ; "  and  then  to  pass  into  the 
temporary  settledness  of  a  vast  and  glorious  empire — hearing  the 
spell-words  of  both  periods — ^afibrds  a  wide  and  varied  education 
through  experience  ;  and  this,  Cousin  had  acquired  by  the  time  he 
entered  the  Lyceum  Charlemagne,  to  undergo  a  course  of  studies 
preparatory  to  becoming  a  ^aduate  at  one  of  the  higher  colleges. 
Here  his  love  of  distinction  indnced  him  to  undergo  intense  labour; 
he  soon  took  precedence  of  all  his  fellow- pupils,  and  held  the  post 
of  honour  against  all  comers.    Year  after  year  the  highest  prizes 
were  awarded  to  him  in  his  several  classes ;  there  was  no  com- 
peting with  him  at  all — for  to  unusual  mental  endowments  he  united 
indefatigable  industry  and  an  indomitable  ambition.  In  the  spring 
of  1810  he  obtained  the  crowning  glory  of  his  school-career,  by 
having  had  adjudicated  to  him  the  chief  prize  for  rhetoric.    The 
Count  de  Montalivet  (1766 — 1823),  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
was  present  at  the  distribution,  was  so  struck  with  the  ability  of 
the  youth  that  he  proposed  to  become  his  patron,  and  to  educate 
him  for  a  public  career  as  a  statesman.    This  tempting  offer  the 
young  Cousin,  in  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  had  the  nobleness  of  soul 
respectfully  to  decline.    His  attainment,  at  this  early  age,  of  the 
highest  honours  secured  him  immunity  from  the  conscription,  and 
the  right  to  a  grant  from  the  State  of  6,000  francs  (about  £200)  per 
annum,  to  enaole  him  to  pursue  such  a  career  as  he  chose  in  art, 
science,  letters,  or  theology.     M.  P.  C.  B.  Gueroult,  the  gram- 
marian and  translator  of  Pliny,  Cousin's  instructor,  was  com- 
missioned by  M.  L.  de  Fontanes,  grand  master  of  the  University 
of  France,  to  organize  the  Normal  School ;  and  when  all  things 
were  now  read^f,  Victor  Cousin's  name  was  placed  by  Grueroult  first  on 
the  list  of  pupils  whom  he  recommended  for  admission  to  the  insti* 
tution  at  No.  46,  Hue  d'Ulm,  which  was  intended/or  the  education  of 
those  young  men  who  were  desirous  of  becoming  professors  in  litera- 
ture or  science.    Among  his  teachers  here  were  P.  Laromigui^re 
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(1756-1837),  P.  P.  Eoyer-Collard  (1763-1845),  and  M.  F.  Maine  de 
Biran  (1766-1824).  Of  these  instrocton,  and  their  effect  on  him, 
Oonain  has  left  ns  the  following  autobiographical  reminiscence : — 

"  The  day  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in  1811,  a  papil  of  the  normal 
ftchool,  destined  to  teach  in  the  department  of  literature,  I  heard  M.  Laro- 
migui^re,  remains,  and  always  will  remain  in  mj  memory,  with  grateful 
emotions.  That  day  decided  my  whole  life.  It  took  me  from  my  former 
stndies,  which  promised  me  tranquil  success,  to  throw  me  into  a  career  in 
which  I  fiuled  not  to  meet  with  opposition  and  storms.  1  am  not  Male- 
branche ;  but  I  experienced,  in  hearing  M.  Laromigui&re,  what  Malebranche 
is  said  to  have  experienced  in  accidentally  perusing  a  treatise  of  Descartes. 
M.  Laromigui^re  taught  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  of  Condillac,  happily 
modified  on  some  points,  with  a  clearness  and  grace  which  removed  every 
appearance  of  difficulty,  and  with  the  charm  of  an  intellectual  benerolence 
which  won  all  hearts.  The  normal  school  was  entirely  under  his  direction. 
The  following  year  a  new  course  of  instruction  came  to  dispute  the  first  in 
our  regards ;  and  M.  Boyer-Collard,  by  the  sererity  of  his  logic,  by  the 
grarity  and  weight  of  his  discourse,  gradually  turned  us,  and  not  without 
resistance,  from  the  beaten  way  of  Condillao  to  the  path  which  has  since 
become  so  easy,  but  then  rugged  and  solitary,  of  the  Scottish  philosophy. 
At  the  side  of  these  two  eminent  professors  I  had  the  advantage  of  finding 
atiU  another  man,  without  an  equal  in  France  for  the  talent  of  intemu 
observation,  and  for  refinement  and  depth  in  psychological  research — I  mean 
3C.  Maine  de  Biran.  Here,  then,  1  have  given  an  account  of  three  masters 
in  France.  I  can  never  express  how  much  1  owe  to  them.  M.  Laromi- 
guiere  initiated  me  into  the  art  of  decomposing  thought.  He  exercised  me 
in  the  habit  of  descending  from  the  most  abstract  and  the  most  general  ideas 
that  we  possess  at  present,  to  the  most  common  sensations  which  are  their 
primary  origin,  and  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  faculties,  elementanr  or 
compound,  which  successively  intervene  in  the  formation  of  these  ideas. 
M.  Boyer-Collard  instructed  me  that  if  these  faculties  must  be  solicited  by 
sensation,  as  a  condition  of  their  development  and  of  the  production  of  the 
least  idea,  they  are  subordinated  also  in  their  action  to  certain  interior  con- 
ditions, to  certain  laws,  certain  principles,  which  sensation  does  not  explain, 
which  resist  all  analysis,  and  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  natural  patrimony 
of  the  human  mind.  With  M.  Maine  de  Biran  1  studied  particularly  the 
phenomena  of  the  will.  That  admirable  observer  taught  me  to  disengage, 
in  all  our  knowledge,  and  even  in  the  most  simple  (acts  of  consciousness, 
the  element  of  voluntary  activity, — of  that  activity  in  whicli  our  personality 
is  manifested.  .  .  .  It  is  by  this  threefold  discipline  that  I  have  been 
formed.  It  was  with  this  preparation  that  I  entered,  in  1815,  upon  the 
public  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the  normal  school,  and  in  the  Faculty  of 
Literature."* 

Of  the  place  and  work  of  his  masters  in  philosophy  the  following 
is  a  ooncise  abstract  :•— 

*'  M.  Laromigui^re,  in  separating  aiiention  from  sensation,  already 
established  a  fruitful  distinction.  The  lofty  good  sense  and  the  power  of 
logic  of  M.  Royer-Collard  gave  sensation  some  blows  still  more  severe :  (he) 

*  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition  of  "  Fragments  Philosophiques,"  1833, 
and  republished  in  his  '*  Fhilosophie  Coctemporaine,"  1847,  pp.  70^72. 
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my  illiutrious  predecessor  has  the  honour  of  baring'  first  introduoed  into 
France  the  wise  doctrixses  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  A  man  who  is  no 
more,  and  whom  it  is  just  to  call  the  greatest  metaphysican  who  has 
honoured  France  since  Malebranche,  almost  without  knowing  the  con- 
temporary works  of  Germany,  and  led  by  the  instinct  of  a  nobler  sagaei^» 
approached  little  by  Uttle,  from  change  to  change,  to  a  point  of  view  in  which 
there  was  only  awanting  a  stricter  logic,  greater  boldness  and  breadth,  to 
have  resembled  tlie  philosophy  of  Fichte.  It  was  far  beyond  sensation,  in 
the  profundities  of  voluntary  and  free  activity  which  constitute  personality, 
that  M.  de  Birnn  sought  the  origin  of  the  loftiest  ideas  which  now  display 
themselves  in  consciousness.  He  has  re-established  the  authority  of  thrae 
ideas,  and  instead  of  borrowing  them  from  without  and  from  the  exterior 
world,  he  has  drawn  them  forth  from  the  consciousness  itself  to  transfisr 
them  subsequently  to  nature  by  the  force  of  an  induction,  whose  manifest 
subjectivity  seems  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  subjective  and  personal 
idealism  of  Eichte."* 

It  may  here  be  told  that  he  affectionately  edited  the  works  of 
Laromigui^re  and  Maine  de  Biran,  prefixing  to  them  estimates  of 
their  labours  and  sketches  of  their  lives ;  while  of  Soyer-Collard, 
then  living,  he  said,  "  I  am  happy  to  do  homage  to  him  who  was, 
tmd  will  always  be,  to  me  a  revered  master." 

While  still  a  pupil  under  these  distinguished  teachers,  M.  Gne- 
roult,  principal  of  the  normal  school,  appointed  Cousin  ripititeur, 
or  tutor  in  Greek  literaturor  in  1812 ;  in  1814  he  was  advanced  to 
the  examinership  in  philosophy  at  the  same  time  that  he  taught 
the  third  division  in  the  Lyceum  Napoleon.  During  the  "  hundred 
davs  "  in  1815,  at  which  time  he  was  enrolled  among  the  royal 
volunteers,  he  was  entrusted  witli  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  the 
College  Bourbon.  M.  Boyer-CoUard,  having  returned  to  political 
life  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons* 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  university  by  the  new  ministry,  and 
he  appointed  Cousin,  his  favourite  pupil,  then  in  his  twenty -third 
year,  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters,  in  sucees- 
sion  to  himself.  At  the  same  time  Cousin  continued  his  labours  in  the 
normal  school.  His  labours,  ss  master  of  the  conferences  there, 
are  thus  described  by  himself  in  an  appendix  to  bis  *'  Philosophical 
Fragments :" — 

"  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  normal  school  included  three  years, 
after  which  the  pupils  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  take  possession  of  the 
vacant  chairs.  As  master  of  the  philosophical  conferences  of  the  third 
year,  it  was  my  office  to  prepare  them  for  the  important  duties  on  which 
they  were  about  to  enter.  All  the  pupils  of  the  third  year  attended  my 
course ;  but  it  was  particularly  intended  for  the  small  number  of  them 
who  were  destined  to  a  philosophical  career.  They  bora  the  weight  of  the 
labours  of  the  conference,  and  were  the  principal  source  of  the  interest  which 
was  taken  in  those  labours.  They  were  present  also  at  my  lectures  in  the 
Faculty  of  literature,  where  they  might  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
mora  general  ideas,  and  breathing  in  a  more  vigorous  life  in  an  atmosphere 
of  greater  publicity.    Within  the  interior  of  the  school  Uie  teaching  was 

*  y.  Cousin*B  "  Conrs  de  Philosophie,"  Lect.  XIII. 
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more  didactic  and  rigid ;  the  courso  bore  the  xuuno  of  conferences,  and 
deservedlj  &o;  for  CTcry  lecture  occasioned  a  discussion,  in  wliicii  all  the 
pupil«  particiijated.  Formed  to  the  philosophical  method,  thej  mado  use 
of  it  with  the  professor  as  well  us  uitli  themselres  ;  they  presented  their 
doubts,  tlieir  objections,  their  arguments,  with  perfect  freedom,  and  were 
til  OS  exercised  iiitlmt  spirit  of  independence  and  of  criticism  which  I  trust 
will  one  day  bear  its  fruits.  A  truly  fraternal  confidence  united  the  pro- 
lessor  and  pupils  ;  if  the  pupils  took  the  liberty  to  discuss  the  instructions 
which  they  rect'ived,  the  professor  also  felt  authorized  by  reason  of  his  duty, 
hii^  intentions,  and  his  friendship,  to  be  severe.  At  this  day  we  love  to 
Te«all  that  period,  so  cherished  in  our  memory,  when,  ignorant  of  t)ie  world 
and  unknown  by  it,  buried  in  the  study  of  the  eternal  problems  of  tho 
human  mind,  we  passed  our  life  in  attempting  those  solutions  of  tliem 
which,  though  they  modified,  continued  to  interest  us  on  account  of  the 
labour  which  they  cost  us,  and  the  sincere,  earnest,  and  persevering  re* 
searches  of  which  they  were  tlic  result.  It  was  under  this  austere  discipline, 
but  at  the  same  time  free  from  every  narrow,  mechanical  restraint,  that  we 
were  all  formed;  and,  in  truth,  if  I  do  not  deceive  mywlf,  many  of  n^ 
iriendB  owe  me  some  favour  for  my  severity  at  that  time,  for  having  bo 
often  made  them  recommence  their  imperfect  compositions,  for  having 
required  more  pracision  in  the  details,  and  a  closer  connection  in  the  whole 
■performance;  and,  above  all,  for  having  endeavoured  to  inculcate  upon 
tliem  so  earnestly  the  spirit  of  philosophical  method— that  psychological 
sense,  that  art  of  inward  observation,  without  which  man  remains  unknown 
to  man,  and  philosophy  is  nothing  but  an  assemblage  of  lifeless  conceptions, 
of  arbitrary  formulas,  more  or  less  ingenious,  bold,  comprehensive,  but 
always  destitute  of  reality.  For  myself  I  confess  that  the  exacting  zeal 
of  the  conference  has  often  been  ot  use  to  me ;  and  I  feel  pleasure  in 
recording  here  the  expression  of  my  regret  for  that  epoch,  bo  tranquil  and 
«o  studiou!>,  of  my  lite." 

It  wa«  on  the  7th  of  December,  1815,  that  in  the  Sorbonoe,  tho 
iieail-quarters  of  the  Univeraity  of  France,  Cousin  delivered  hia  firat 
lecture  as  Profe89<  r  of  Philosophy  in  the  Faculty  of  Letters.  His 
Tuind  was  richlj  stored  w:it)i  the  material  facts  of  speculative 
«eieQce ;  with  vigour  and  brilliancy  he  combined  in  his  prelections 
learning  and  subtlety ;  and  as  he  devoted  himself  to  the  reaction 
against  the  prevalent  opinions  which  the  nineteenth  had  inherited 
from  the  eighteenth  century,  his  course  attracted  ^reat  attention, 
even  beyond  the  Quartier  Latin.  His  ardour  and  passion,  his 
tireless  enert^y  and  his  emotional  eloquence,  his  love  of  philosopliy 
and  his  flexile  style,  awoke  within  his  liearers  quite  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  investi^tion  of  the  abstruse  problems  of  moral  .and  meta- 
physical speculations.  Among  his  earlier  pupils  were  L.  £.  M. 
Bautain,  the  philosophic  theologian ;  Theodore  Jouffroy,  the  moral- 
ist ;  and  Philippe  Damiron,  the  historian  of  the  movement.  From 
this  pupil's  "  History  of  Philosophy  in  France  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "*  we  quote  the  following  prScis  of  the  master's-  modo  of 
lecturing : — 

*'  M.  Cousin  poMesaed  a  very  simple  but  very  powerful  means  of  success 
in  his  lectures.    This  was  the  eloquence  with  which  he  was  inspired  by  his 
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thought.  Hif  manner  of  being  taken  posseBsion  of  by  hia  ideas,  his  facility 
in  representing  metaphysical  abstractions  in  graphic  sketches,  the  lively 
bursts  of  his  mind,  the  bold  expressions  of  consciousness  which  made 
up  those  improvisatiotUf  at  once  so  animated  and  so  serious,  so  graceful 
and  so  imposing,  all  conspired  to  impress  and  captivate  his  numerous 
auditory.  As  he  was  not  merely  a  simple  demonstrator,  a  cold  and  unim* 
passioned  witness,  but  an  earnest  observer  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  a 
philosopher  and  an  orator  at  once  both  in  his  chair  and  out  of  it,  at  the 
normal  school,  and  in  the  familiar  conversations  which  he  was  alwaya 
ready  to  engage  in  with  his  young  friends,  ]ie  announced  the  truths  of 
philosophy  with  that  glow  of  feeling,  that  profound  earnestness,  that  devo-> 
tion  of  thought  which  moved  and  carried  away  every  mind.  His  lectures- 
contained  something  besides  doctrine.  They  displayed  the  labour  by  which, 
i  t  was  prepared,  the  method  which  led  to  it,  the  love  and  zeal  witli  whicK 
it  was  investigated ;  these  passed  from  his  soul  to  that  of  his  pupils,  and 
inspired  them  with  the  very  spirit  of  his  philosophy." 

The  acute  analysis  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the  pertinent 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  entire  history  of  philosophic  thought* 
the  wide  and  careful  scholarship,  the  splendid  etoquence,  and  withal 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  brilliant  and  able  expositor  of  a  meta- 
physio  in  which  the  speculative  thinking  of  all  past  ages,  inter- 
preted by  a  critical  and  sympathetic  spirit,  was  brought  together, 
and  shown  to  be  indeed  one  whole  in  its  historical  development,  al} 
combined  to  fascinate  French  society — a  society  at  that  time 
yearning  for  some  rational  faith  as  a  substitute  for  its  unsatisfactory 
unbelief,  and  anxious  to  be  taught  some  trustworthy  yet  generous 
principles  of  political  conduct  and  private  life  instead  of  the  maxima 
of  selnshness  with  which  the  sensational  philosophy  imbued  them. 
Cousin  became  the  thinker  for  his  age — the  very  Napoleon  of  specula* 
tive  science,  to  whose  all-conquering  incursions  every  system  yielded 
its  choicest  treasures  and  its  rarest  realities,  and  before  whose 
critical  forces  all  opposition  vanished  or  succumbed.  As  speedily 
as  he  mastered  the  main  thoughts  of  a  system  he  communicated 
the  results  to  the  public  with,  perhaps,  an  injudicious  iiaste,  stimu* 
lated  by  a  restless  vanity,  which  delighted  in  exciting  the  wonder  of  hia 
hearers  as  he  unfolded  the  map  of  human  thought  before  them  lucidly 
arranged  and  boldly  generalized.  The  following  is  his  own  account 
of  the  method  and  labours  of  these  early  professorial  prelections  :— 

"  The  year  1816  was  wholly  employed  in  trying  my  own  strength,  and 
the  philosophical  method  upon  particular  questions,  in  which  I  had  the- 
advantsge  of  often  falling  upon  the  traces  of  M.  Boyer-CoUsrd  and  of  the 
Scottish  philosophers — excellent  guides  for  the  commencement  of  my  career. 
We  shall  never  foiget — either  my  friends  or  myself — that  laborious  year  of 
1816,  distinguished  by  our  first  efforts,  in  which  the  philosophical  reform 
was  definitively  established  in  the  normal  school,  on  a  foundation  which  was 
not  shaken  with  the  destruction  of  the  school  itself.  That  year  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  the  method  which  still  presides  over  our  labours.  ...  In  the  year 
1818  our  labours  were  continued  in  the  same  path,  and  began  to  assume  a 
character  of  greater  profoundness  and  extent.    The  facts  of  consciousness 
having  been  reduced  during  the  preceding  year  to  three  great  classes— namely  > 
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eensible  facts,  Toluntanr  fiusts,  and  rational  factii, — the  time  had  come  for 'a 
more  complete  analjtis  of  each  of  them,  and  of  the  relations  by  which  they 
are  united  in  the  indivisible  unity  of  consciousness.  .  .  .  The  whole 
endeaTOur  of  my  lectures  of  1818,  after  a  systematic  catalogue  of  the  laws 
of  reason,  was  to  free  them  from  the  character  of  subjectivity  which  seemed 
to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  that  of  necessity,  to  reinstate  them  in  their 
independence,  and  to  save  philosophy  from  the  rock  on  which  it  had  been 
thrown  at  the  moment  of  reaching  the  port.  Our  public  discussions  for 
sereral  months  were  devoted  to  showing  that  the  laws  of  human  reason  are 
nothing  less  than  the  laws  of  reason  in  itself.  .  .  .  This  system  was 
at  the  foundation  of  my  teaching  in  the  year  1818 ;  and  it  is  to  this  that 
all  the  fragments  of  which  the  present  volume  is  composed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly relate ;  it  forms  their  unity,  and  may  serve  as  a  clue  in  tlie  midst  of 
articles  on  different  subjects  and  with  different  dates.  This  is  the  limit  of 
my  researches  so  far  as  the  year  1819,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  dog- 
matic and  historical  derelopments  of  my  teaching  for  the  succeeding  years. 
•  .  •  Since  1819  my  dogmatic  and  systematic  point  of  yiew  being  some- 
what confirmed  and  elevated,  I  quitted  speculation  for  a  considerable  time, 
or  rather  I  punned  and  realized  it  by  applying  it  more  directly  than  1  had 
yet  done  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  Always  fsLithful  to  the  psychological 
method,  I  introduced  it  into  history,  and  confronting  different  systems 
with  the  facts  of  consciousness,  demanding  of  each  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  consciousness  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  I  soon  arrived  at 
tbe  result  which  my  subsequent  studies  have  so  fully  developed,  namely,  that 
erery  system  represents  an  order  of  phenomena  and  of  ideas  which  is  per- 
fectly real  and  true,  but  which  is  not  the  only  one  in  consciousness,  altliough 
in  the  system  it  holds  an  almost  exclusive  rank  ;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
indiridual  systems  are  not  false,  but  incomplete ;  whence  it  follows  again 
that,  by  combining  the  various  incomplete  systems,  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete philosophy,  corresponding  to  the  totality  of  consciousness.  From 
this,  to  a  true  historical  sjstem,  universal  and  precipe,  at  once,  the  interval 
is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  the  first  step  has  been  taken,  the  ))ath  is  open. 
I  shall  undertake  to  complete  the  work ;  I  shall  undertake,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  to  purene  the  reform  of  philosophical  studies  in  France  in  illus- 
trating the  history  of  philosophy  by  a  system,  and  in  demonstrating  this 
system  by  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  ...  In  purauance  of  this 
plan,  mj  teaching  in  the  yean  1819  and  1820  entered  upon  the  history  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  France  in  England,  and  in 
Qermany.  I  may,  perhaps,  publish  those  lectures ;  but  my  previous  lec- 
tures, from  1815  to  1818,  will  never  see  the  light.  I  condemn  them 
myself  to  oblivion ;  they  are  too  far  behind  the  point  at  which  we  have 
now  all  arrived."  **  These  are,"  he  thereafter  says,  "  three  years  of  my  life 
which  are  endeared  to  me  by  the  remembrance  of  the  obscure  and  painful 
labours  with  which  they  were  filled ;  I  here  salute  them  for  the  last  time, 
and  bid  them  a  final  adieu.  It  is  from  1819  that  my  future  publications 
will  henceforth  be  dated." 

Cousin  studied  German,  and,  with  no  other  help  than  Bom's  Latin 
translation  of  Kant's  "  Critique"  to  help  him,  mann^ed  that  key  to- 
German  philosophy.  He  next  read  Ficnte,  and  he  then  determined 
to  make  a  tour  in  Crermany.  He  sought  Schelliajr,  and  did  not  find 
him.   But  he  found  a  greater  than  Schelling — Hegel.   The  influence 
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of  the  tlicn  reputationlesa  Heidelberg  professor,  wlio  had  just  issued 
his  "  £ncyclop£edia  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences/'  1817,  was  pro- 
foond.  Cousin  got  one  of  the  first  copies  of  Hegel's  book,  and  he 
proclaimed  erery  where  that  he  had  seen  a  man  of  genius.  In  1818, 
Cousin  met  Jacobi  and  Scheiling  at  Munich,  and  he  laid  himself  open 
to  receive  the  influences  of  their  thoughts.  He  became  a  disciple  of 
the  German  school.  In  1820  he  visited  the  north  of  Italy  to  inspect 
and  compare  the  MS 8.  of  Proclus  which  the  libraries  there  con- 
taiued,  in  contemplation  of  undertaking  an  edition  of  his  (unedited) 
works.     He  returned  to  a  France  much  changed  for  him  at  least. 

During  his  absence  in  Italy  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
Government  caused  M.  Royer-Collard  to  withdraw  from  the  council 
of  the  university.  Cousin  sympathized  with  his  master,  and  not 
unfrequently  in  his  lectures  insinuated  principles  at  variance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Bourbons — that  race  which  despite  the  woful 
half-century  which  should  have  been  so  instructive,  "  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing."  He  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  Government,  and  when  he  began  in  his  lectures  to  demon- 
strate that  "  man  is  a  freely  acting  force,"  the  ministry  silenced  his 
voice  in  the  Sorbonne,  1821,  and  the  Normal  School  was  closed  in 
1822.  Of  the  enforced  leisure  thus  provided  for  him,  Cousin  took 
due  advantage  to  pursue  his  philosophical  stndies.  Although 
he  was  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  life,  for  all  his  sources  of 
income  were  dried  up  by  his  dismissal,  to  labour  incessantly  at 
authorship  for  bread,  he  continued  to  keep  philosophy  always 
before  his  eyes.  He  edited  the  works  of  the  Neo-Platonist  Proclus, 
with  commentaries,  in  six  vols.  (1820-27) ;  the  "  Complete  Works 
of  Descartes,"  in  eleven  vols.  (1824-26) ;  and  translated  the  works 
of  Plato,  in  thirteen  vols.,  with  introductions  and  notes  (1822-40). 
Without  fortune  and  without  public  employment,  in  disfavour  with 
the  ministry,  and  known  to  lean  towards  liberal  principles,  with 
only  the  booksellers  through  whom  to  gain  bread,  his  labours  were 
incessant — hoping  againf^t  hope  for  better  times. 

The  death  of  Louis  XVIII.  (Sept.,  1823)  only  brought  to  the 
throne  of  France  a  change  of  blunderers.  The  accefision  of  Charles 
X.  necessitated  the  activity  of  the  Doctrinaires,  They  required 
an  organ,  and  the  Globe  was  established.  Cousin  was  the  inspiring 
spirit  of  much  of  it^  philosophy  and  a  little  of  its  politics ;  but 
being  appointed  in  1824  tutor  to  Napoleon  Auguste  Lannes,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Montebello,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  of  the 
marshals  of  the  empire,  he  travelled  with  him  in  Germany.  The 
liberality  of  his  sentiments  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
through  their  agency  he  was  arrested  in  Dresden  as  a  Carbonarist, 
and  subjected  to  an  imprisonment  of  six  months  at  Berlin.  The 
Prussian  Government,  at  length,  on  the  interposition  of  Hegel, 
and  on  the  remonstrances  of  M.  Danuis,  then  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  released  him  with  many  marks  of  honour,  and  he  renewed 
his  friendship  with  "  the  Proclus  of  Gf rmany,"  Hegel,  and  began 
one  with  Schleiermacher  and  others.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
joined  himself  to  the  party    of  progress,  Carrel,  Guizot,  Thiers, 
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fiojer-Coilard,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  Count  Joiieph 
YifJele,  especiaJlj  in  protesting  aeainst  the  re-establishoient  of  tae 
censorship  of  the  press.  In  1826  ho  issued  his  **  Philosophical 
Fragments/'  with  a  remarkable  preface,  in  which  there  is  to  be 
found  the  best,  elearest,  and  most  concise  exposition  and  summary 
of  hia  metaphysical  doctrines.  In  1828,  under  the  ministry  of 
compromise,  of  which  Jean  Baptiste  Martignao  was  the  guiding 
spirit.  Cousin  was  restored  to  his  professorship  in  the  Sorbonne. 
This  was  the  era  of  the  development  of  theatricality  in  France. 
Sensation-history  had  been,  by  Napoleon  I.,  reduced  to  a  system. 
Show  had  taken  the  place  of  might,  magnificence,  and  true  glory. 
The  seenic  effect  of  everything  was  studied,  and  tableaux  had 
been  incorporated  into  statesmanship.  Everything  had  become 
ptnoiamic,  and  got  into  the  hands  of  the  costumier.  Spectacle  waa 
tnmnphaat.  Nourished  amid  this  hazy  grandiosity,  impressed  by 
the  constant  straining  after  effect,  occurring  on  every  side,  and 
inspired  by  the  passion  for  seeming  greatness  so  active  everywhere, 
eren  the  lecturers  at  the  colleges  became  oracular  dramatic  ezhibi- 
tionists.  They  converted,  so  to  speak,  their  expositions  into  a  sort 
of  verbal  tapestry,  or  a  kind  of  word- frescoes.  How  the  electrified 
erowds  thronged*  in  their  thousands  to  listen  to  the  pictorial  impro- 
visaticnis  of  M.  A.  F.  YiUemain  on  the  Literature  of  France,  of  F. 
P.  G.  GuisK>t  on  the  Course  of  Modem  History,  and  of  Victor  Cousin 
on  tile  Progress  of  Philosophy !  This  splendid  triumvirate,  who 
reprodnced  in  Paris  again  an  enthusiasm  for  public  teaching  such 
as  had  only  been  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  fully  compre- 
headed  the  tlieatrical  taste  of  the  nation;  they  addressed  and 
devoted  thcmaelves  to  the  production  of  those  brilliant,  skilfully 
massed,  glowing,  but  cursory  risunUs,  in  which  were  skilfully 
bleoded  history,  biography,  and  criticism,  which  won  the  hearts  of 
the  Paiisiana  and  gained  for  their  orations  the  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  most  marvellous  intellectual  events  in  the  earlj- 
annals  of  Uie  eentury  in  which  we  live.  Cousin's  share  in  this 
enthusiastie  reproduction  of  the  past  has  been  thus  described  :— 

**The  delivery  of  these  lectures  excited  an  unparalleled  sensation  in  Paris. 
Condemned  to  silence  daring  the  reign  of  Jesuit  asoendenoy,  M.  Oouain, 
>fter  eight  yean  of  honourable  retirement^  not  exempt  from  peraeoution, 
bad  again  aeoended  the  chair  of  philosophy ;  and  the  splendour  with  which 
be  Koommeneed  hia  academical  career  more  than  justified  the  expectation 
vfaieh  hia  recent  celebrity  as  a  writer,  and  the  memory  of  his  earlier  pre- 
lections, bad  inspired.  Two  thousand  auditors  listened,  all  with  admira- 
tion, many  with  enthusiasm,  to  the  eloquent  exposition  of  doctrines  intelli- 
^ble  only  to  the  few ;  and  the  oral  discusaion  of  piulosophy  awakened  in 
^m,  and  in  France,  an  interest  unexampled  since  the  days  of  Abelard. 
The  dtily  journals  found  it  necessary  to  gratify,  by  theic  earlier  summaries, 
the  impatient  curioaify  of  the  public  ;  and  the  lectures  themselves,  taken  in 
ehoH-hand  and  corrected  by  the  professor,  propagated  weekly  the  influence 
o{  his  imtmction  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  kingdom.**  * 

*  Sir  William  HamiHon'a  **  Discuasiona  on  Philosophy,**  art.  *'Couain's 
Rttbiophy  of  the  Unoonditioned,"  p.  6. 
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The  following  are  tlie  opening:  words  of  this  series  of  Disconrses 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy  (April,  1828)  :— 

'*  Q«ntlemen,  I  cannot  suppress  the  emotion  I  feel  in  finding  myself 
again  in  this  chair,  to  which,  in  1815, 1  was  called  by  the  choice  of  my 
illustrious  master  and  friend,  M.  Bojer-Collard.  The  first  strokes  of  a 
power  which  no  longer  exists  drove  me  hence.  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
reappear  to-day  with  the  return  of  the  constitutional  hopes  of  France ;  and 
my  gratitude  and  loyalty  constrain  me  to  thank  publicly  my  country,  my 
king,  and  the  new  ministry.  A  separation  of  eight  years  from  the  public 
has  deprived  me  of  my  wonted  ease  in  the  presence  of  assemblages  like  the 
present.  Accustomed  in  my  retirement  to  those  forms  of  thought  which, 
though  well  enough  adapted  to  private  study,  are  not  well  fitted  for  the 
instruction  of  others.  1  fear  that  for  want  of  expressions  suitable  to  a 
numerous  audience,  I  may  bring  to  this  chair  the  mere  soliloquiea  of  a 
hermit.  It  is  indeed  but  lately  that  1  was  made  aware  that  I  should 
appear  before  you ;  no  preparation,  therefore,  accompanies  and  sustains 
me." 

Then,  proud  of  being  brought  forward  as  the  mediator  between 
the  old  and  the  new  in  thought — of  being  at  once  the  conservator  of 
all  that  was  precious  in  the  speculations  of  the  past,  and  the  initiator 
of  a  system  of  progress  for  the  future — of  being  at  once  the  illus^ 
trator,  the  interpreter,  the  critic,  and  the  elaborator  of  all  previous 
theories — of  being  called  to  analyze  the  labours  of  ail  other 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  to  re-combine  them  in  the  magnificent 
comprehensiveness  of  a  new  system,  taking  its  laws  and  proportions 
from  his  ovrn  soul,  Cousin  flashed  the  radiant  light  of  his  perspi- 
cacious intellect  along  the  lines  of  thought  which  had  illustrated 
the  centuries  of  the  past  and  showed  the  wondrous  panorama  of 
human  speculation  on  nature,  God,  humanity,  and  destiny.  This 
was  done  in  a  style  which  evinced  a  despotic  command  not  only  of 
the  facts  and  literature  of  philosophy,  but  of  the  most  fitting  and 
fascinating  language.  Not  only  are  the  tenacity  of  his  memory  and 
the  acumen  of  his  understanding,  the  subtlety  of  his  analysis  and 
the  thoronghncss  of  his  knowledge,  but  also  the  keenness  of  his 
observation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  the  incisiveness  of  hi» 
criticism,  and  the  close-knit  logicality  of  his  reasoning  amazing. 
Equally  so  are  the  animating  fervour  of  his  heart,  the  ease  with 
which  he  winds  his  course  through  the  sinuosities  of  abstract 
thinking,  the  gracefulness  of  his  narrative,  and  the  irrepressible 
force  of  his  own  genius.  Diction  and  thought  seem  alike  equal  to* 
each  emergency.  An  unflagging  interest  succeeds  to  the  original 
impulse,  and  the  on-hurrying  rapidity  of  accumulating  emotion 
intensifies  by  its  heat  the  nre  whicn  thought  enkindles.  The  past 
is  revived  again  for  us,  and  the  finest  juices  of  the  intellect  of  other 
ages  are  poured  into  modern  life,  culture,  thought,  and  politics.  He- 
includes  in  his  single  survey  and  brings  together  under  his  own 
angle  of  vision  ideas  and  facts,  arts  and  sciences,  philosophies  and 
religions,  civilizations  and  mythologies,  scholastic  wrangles  and  Pari* 
aian  life,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  and  the  frenzies  of  masses, 
the  grotesqueness  of  despotism  and  the  tragedies  of  reTolation,  Greek 
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mbilely,  mediseral  dialeoticSi  Scottish  common-sense,  English  utili- 
tarianism, German  mysticism  and  French  propagandism,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  proclaims  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  the  ultimate 
word  of  freedom  and  progress,  and  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  the 
victory  of  eiTilization. 

In  the  three  days  of  July,  1^0,  Cousin,  notwithstanding  the 
reproaches  of  his  inaction  by  his  old  friends  of  the  Globe,  took 
no  part ;  but  he  rendered  rail  homage  to  the  principles  which 
issued  in  the  people's  triumph  in  the  dedication  or  one  of  the  dia« 
lognes  of  Plato  to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  normal  school  students 
^jf  •  Farey,  who  had  been  slain  during  the  tumult  in  the  Place  du 
Carrousel.  Under  the  journalists'  king,  the  administrative  monarch, 
as  Carrel  called  him,  Louis  Philippe,  Cousin  fared  well.  Guizot  andDe 
Broglie  acquired  power,  and  he  was  named  a  Counsellor  of  State, 
Member  of  the  Eoyal  Conncil  of  Public  Instruction,  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  Titulary  Professor  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
(on  the  resignation  of  M.  Boyer-Collard)  in  the  University  of  France. 
On  the  death  of  J.  B.  Fourier,  the  mathematician  (16th  May,  1830), 
Cousin  was  elected  his  successor  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences — 
involving  an  annual  allowance  of  £600, — and  delivered  his  recep- 
tion ^loge  May  6th,  1831.  On  24th  May,  1831,  he  left  Paris  on  a 
special  mission  for  examining  the  establishments  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Germany,  entrusted  to  him  by  his  early  patron  the  Count  de 
Montalivet.  **  The  Beport  on  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia  "  is 
remarkably  able  and  valuable.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
Inr  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin,  and  was  received  by  Europe  and  America 
auke  as  a  stimulant  contribution  to  the  cause  of  national  education. 
On  his  return,  in  1832,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  France,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  re-establishment  and  reorganization  of  the  Normal 
School,  of  the  present  constitution  of  which  he  was  the  author.  He 
seldom  spoke  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  when  he  did  so  it  was 
most  usually  on  some  topic  connected  with  education. 

The  success  of  his  life  made  him  now  the  object  of  almost  universal 
attack,  alike  by  men  of  literature  and  the  clergy.  An  insurgent 
clamour  rose  around  him,  and  he  who  had  been  me  idol  of  his  time 
became,  under  the  play  of  jealousy  and  envy,  a  very  much  abused 
celebrity. 

The  years,  however,  had  not  been  allowed  to  pass  without  evi- 
dences of  the  intense  power  of  working  which  distmguished  Victor 
Cousin.  In  1828  his  "  Historv  of  Philosophy  "  was  published ;  in 
1829,  his  "  Course  of  Philosophy,"  and  a  translation  of  Tenneman*s 
"Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  in  the  preparation  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  M.  Adrien  v  iguier,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Normal  School ;  m  1832,  the  Beport  already  mentioned ;  in 
1833,  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Fragments,"  with  a  defensive  preface, 
and  a  *'  Book  of  Beligious  and  Moral  Instruction,"  a  sort  of  cate- 
chism, which  he  issued  anonymously.  To  1835  belongs  his  report 
on  the  concours  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Social  Sciences ; 
on  "The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,"  followed  by  an  '*  Essay  towards 
a  Translation  of  the  two  first  books  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics;" 
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to  1836,  " The  Inedited  Works  of  Abelard ; "  "A  History  of 
Scfaolasticiam  hi  France ; "  and  a  "  Report  on  Primary  Instmotion 
in  Holland  " — the  result  of  a  similar  commission  to  that  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  Prnssia.  In  this  year,  too,  M.  Adolpbe  Gtimier 
edited  the  lectures  on  "  The  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  True," 
which  Cousin  had  delivered  in  1818,  and  which  were  issaed  in  a 
revised  form  by  himself  in  1853.  In  1837  he  pronounced  a  funeral 
oration  at  the  grave  of  Laromi^ii^re. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1840,  Victor  Cousin,  who,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  had  shown  himself  in  general  a  Conservative,  eotered  the 
short-lived  liberal  ministry  of  M.  Thiers  as  Minister  of  Publir 
Instruction.    He  was  only  eii<ht  months  in  power,  and  during  that 
time  he  worked  a  considerable  number  of  reforms  in  the  teiurhiBg 
and  the  administration  of  the  universities.    Of  these  he  issued^  in 
February,    1841,    a  defensive    apology  in  the  Retme  de»  Dmup 
Mondes.    In  February,  1842,  Joufiroy  died,  and  at  the  grave  of 
his  early  and  favourite  pupil,  Cousin  delivered  an  affecting  and 
affectionate  funeral  oration ;  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  perform  a  similar  offir^e  on  the  demise  of  his  fellow- 
peer,  academician,  and  philosopher,  M.  J.  Deg^rando.    In  1844  he 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Peers  "  A  Defence  of  the  TJniveraity  and 
of  Philosophy,"  which  he  published,  and  which  is  regarded  as  t^e 
highest  of  nis  efforts  in  political  oratory.    During  this  time  he  had 
issued  from  the  press  his  "  Course  of  the  Histoid  of  Moral  Philo- 
Boply  in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  (1840-1) ;  course  of  the  "  History 
of  Modem  Philosophy  **  (1841) ;  "  Eeport  of  Public  Instraction  in 
Germany,  especially  in  Prussia  "  (1840) ;  and  a  number  of  volumes* 
consisting  oi  contributions  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy ;  the 
Journal  a^s  Sctvans,  the  JBeime  des  Deux  Mondes,  &c.,  bearing  the 
titles, — *•  New  Fragments,"  "  Fragments  of  Ancient  Philosophy/' 
"  Fragments  of  Scholastic  Philosophy,"  "  Fragments  of  Cartesian 
Philosophy,"    "Fragments  of   Modern  Philosophy,"    "Literary 
Fragments,"  "  Lessons  on  Kant,"  **  On  the  Scottish  Philosophy," 
"  On  the  Sensualist  Philosophy,"  &c.    He  also  superintendea  edi- 
tions of  the  works  of  Laromigui^re  and  of  Maine  de  Biran.    The 
most  important,  however,  of  his  labours  at  this  time  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  faithful  edition  of  "  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal "  (1842). 
Cousin,  by  a  capital  exercise  of  sagacity,  saw,  as  he  imagined, 
reason  to  suspect  ihe  fidelity  of  the  several  editions  of  this  precious 
work.    On  collating  the  printed  copies  with  the  autographs,  ho 
found  his  suspicions  justified,  and  he  produced  an  edition  which 
showed  how  sinj^larly  this  work  of  a  great  master  had  suffered 
from  the  cowardice,  on  the  one  hand  (Stephen  Perier),  and,  on  the 
other,  the  trickery  (Condorcet),  of  his  previous  editors.    This  dis- 
covery excited  quite  a  sensation  in  the  literary  circles  of  France, 
and  caused  not  a  little  stir  in  England,  Germany,  and  America. 

This  Hterary  success  turned  the  mind  of  Cousin  to  the  study  of 
the  history  of  France  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— that  period,  as  he  says,  "  inspired  by  the  genius  that  prompted 
Henry  lY.,  Eichelieu,  and  Mazarin,  dictated  the  edict  of  J^^'antes 
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and  the  treaties  of  Mnnster  and  the  Pyrencrs*;  and  whence  sprung 
Coroeille  a  •  Cid/  Descartea's  *  Discourse  on  Method,'  Pascal's 
'Proyincial  Letters,'  Molidre's  'Misanthrope,'  and  all  the  ^nest 
'  Sermons '  of  Bossnet — the  genius  to  be  everywhere  recalled  and 
glorified,  becanse  it  is  the  genius  of  Prance  herself,  at  the  hour  of 
the  completest  development  of  her  national  grandeur."  Among  tho 
results  of  these  studies  we  may  reclron  his  biographies  of  *'  Jacque- 
line (the  younger  sister  of  Blaise)  Pascal  "  (1844),  **  Madame  de 
Longuerille,"  sister  of  the  great  Conde  chieftainess,  of  the  Fronde 
party,  mother  of  the  Church,  and  protector  of  the  Jansenista — a 
woman  possessed  of  a  singular  energy  in  intrigue,  skill  in  fascina- 
tion, ana  politeness  in  teaching  (1853),  "  Madame  de  SabM"  (1854), 
"Madame  de  Chavreux  et  Madame  de  Bautefort"  (1856),  and 
"French  Society  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  in  imitation  of  tho 
"Cyrus  the  Great,"  of  Madame  de  Scudery  (1858).  During  the 
years  1846-7  he  superintended  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  22  volumes  ; 
in  1853  he  issued,  with  a  new  preface,  his  '*  Lectures  on  the  Good, 
&e  Beautiful,  and  the  True ;"  and  in  1863  he  published  "  A  General 
History  of  Philosophy." 

The  revolution  of  1848,  which  took  Cousin,  as  well  as  so  many 
other  men,  by  surprise,  driving,  though  it  did,  Guizot  from  the 
premiership,  and  Louis  Philippe  from  the  throne,  found  in  him  a 
friend  rather  than  an  enemy  ;  and  he  gave  his  assistance  to  General 
L.  £.  Cavaignac  when  he  besought  the  aid  of  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science  to  reconstitute  and  moralize  society.  In 
fartherance  of  Cavaignac's  views^  Cousin  issued,  with  a  special 
preface,  a  new  edition  of  "  A  Savoyard  Vicar's  Confession  of  Faith." 
He  wrote  also  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  socialists,  then 
so  prevalent,  a  treatise  on  "Justice  and  Charity,"  intended  to  show 
that  communistic  views  make  human  happiness  depend  far  too 
mach  on  material  enjoyments,  slacken  the  springs  of  energetic 
ambition,  despoil  the  industrious  of  hope,  and  free  the  indolent  from 
apprehension,  whilethey  ignore  an  individualism  which  Natureasserts 
with  an  emphasis  age  after  age  in  the  production  of  great  men,  and 
in  the  differing  gifts  she  bestows  on  different  persons ;  and  hence 
that  they  neither  accord  with  justice  nor  charity. 

In  1849  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  election  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly ;  although  he  was  retained  at  the  head  of  the 
Council  of  Instruction,  under  M.  A.  P.  Falloux,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, he  was  without  personal  influence,  being  surrounded  indeed 
by  all  his  old  enemies,  and  only  sanctioned  by  liis  presence  the  new 
organic  laws  of  teaching  introduced  by  the  minister.  In  1852,  by 
an  imperial  rescript,  he,  along  with  MM.  Guizot  and  Villemain, 
his  coadjutors,  was  removed  from  active  service,  and  placed  in  the 
nmk  of  honorary  professors. 

Perhaps  the  following  quotations  may  show  the  cause  in  his' 
case:— 

"We  adhere  to  a  great  opinion  fixed  and  well-known  in  philosophy  and 
in  politics.  In  politics  we  are  openly  in  favour  of  the  Frencli  devolution. 
7^  catue  id  ours ;  we  have  served  it,  and  we  shall  serve  unto  the  end  with 
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BwerTeless  fidelity.  •  .  We  are  of  the  liberal  party  in  France,  Europe, 
the  world.  We  believe  that  since  1789  tlie  only  true  goyemment  for  all 
civilized  people  is  ConstitutiotuU  Monarchy.  That  form  of  government 
best  assures  liberty  ;  because  of  that,  it  is  dear  to  us ;  for  freedom  is  life^ 
and  without  it  nations  and  individuals  pine  as  if  in  the  shadows  of  death. 
Our  devotion^  our  heart  is  wherever  slieis  invoked,  fought,  or  suffered  for."* 

While  thus  cast  upon  evil  days  by  the  strange,  eventful  politics 
of  France,  he  recalled  to  himself  the  homage  and  respect  of  the 
church,  the  ecclesiastics  acknowledj2;ing  the  value  of  his  efforts  to 
spread  a  spiritualistic  philosophy  amongst  his  compatriots ;  and  he 
heard  himself  proclaimed,  at  a  solemn  festivity  in  the  chufch  of 
Saint  Genevieve  (the  pantheon),  as  "  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
modern  times."  But  the  church  in  France  possesses  little  weight, 
for  it  has  almost  always  been  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy  oi  its 
age.  It  has  only  acknowledged  the  might  and  glory  of  Cousin, 
Jouffroy,  Damiron,  Simon  and  Saisset,  when  the  young  thought  of 
France  has  been  transferred  to  Comte,  Littr^,  Kenan,  Taine,  and 
Vacherot. 

The  Napoleon  of  modem  metaphysics,  who  seemed  to  have  sub- 
dued the  vast  territories  formerly  ruled  by  the  philosophies  of  former 
times,  was  driven  from  his  throne,  and  exiled  from  public  thought. 
France,  in  which  it  has  been  said  "  there  exists  no  attiujhment  to 
BJXj  individual,  and  no  respect  for  any  institution,"  had  forgotten 
its  idol,  and  changed  the  nature  of  its  thoughts.  For  a  whue  the 
fires  of  spiritual  life  appeared  to  glow  within  the  souL  but  the  gross 
materialism  of  the  senses  is  again  in  the  ascendant.  The  Napoleon 
of  policy  now  reigns  in  the  palaces  of  the  Napoleon  of  glory. 
Cousin  had  faded  from  the  hearty  had  been  almost  erased  from  the 
memory  of  Prance,  until  his  death  (L3th  Jan.  1867)  re-excited  a 
throb  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  He  had  then  done  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  thaw  the  tongue  of  envy  into  praise,  and  unfreeze  the 
heart  of  the  sectaries — religious  and  political.  As  he  now  required 
none  of  the  rewards  of  merit,  it  had  become  possible  to  do  him 
justice — in  obituary  memoirs. 

The  great  French  eclectic  is  dead,  will  his  system  die  with  him 
and  be  effectless  P  It  was  the  transition  philosophy  of  a  transition 
age,  and  it  has  exerted  already  upon  history  marvellous  effects.  In 
philosophy  it  will  hold  its  place  chiefly  for  the  grandeur  of  its 
assumptions,  and  the  glory  of  the  panoramas  it  exhibited. 

Cousin's  philosophical  system  is  not  developed  in  any  complete 
and  thoroughly  elaborated  work.  His  writings  are  voluminous  and 
discursive,  nor  do  they  always  seem  to  be  concreted  and  well  articu- 
lated. Hence  they  do  not  readily  yield  themselves  to  an  analysis ; 
and  we  can  only  here,  in  the  briefest  possible  form,  present  the 
merest  indications  of  the  principle  teachings  of  this  notaole  thinker, 
with  a  concise  statement  of  such  objections  as  seem  to  go  most 
radically  against  his  system. 

Philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  comprehend  and  account  for  all  that 

•  Preface  to  "Frag,  de  Phil.  Cartetienne,"  p.  5, 1852. 
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we  are  and  fee.  It  coimuenees  with  reflection,  which  yields  a  p«y*' 
choloixj,  inductive  and  coni>tructive.  ConsciousneM  shows  that  w«> 
p089e8:«  (1)  sensibility  ;  (2)  volition;  (3)  reason.  Sensibility  is  two- 
loldt  introspective  and  experimental.  Volition  is  the  root  of  person- 
ality, and  implies  (1)  tin  iutellectual  acquaintance  with  the  motivtfS 
in  favour  of,  or  opposed  to.  an  action  ;  (2)  an  internal  act  of  resolu- 
tion to  do ;  and  (3)  the  act  done.  Reason  is  the  same  in  kind  in  all 
inteliectoal  beings.  It  is  infinite  in  Deity  and  finite  in  man.  In  tlie 
human  mind  it  acts  aponlaatoini/i/,  or  suj^gestively,  and  voluntarily. 
The  former  supplier  us  with  the  common  sense  of  the  SoottisU 
H'hool*  and  the  latter  philosophy  in  the  German  sense.  The  cic* 
ments  of  reason,  which  are  the  basis  of  lo^ic,  metaphysic,  aiid  on* 
tology,  and  which  govern  everything  abave,  aro6ud,  or  within  ntan, 
are  (1)  the  finite,  including  the  particular,  the  dependent,  the  phe- 
nomenal ;  (2)  the  infinite,  the  universal,  the  absolute ;  (3)  the  imme- 
diate relation,  between  these  as  one  of  effect  and  cause.  The  sum* 
total  of  the  first  is  Nature ;  of  the  second,  Deity,  its  author ;  and  of 
the  third,  the  Universe  of  Science  and  Philosophy.  Hence  the 
absolute,  i.e.,  God,  is  comprehensibie  by  us,  and  yet  is  neither^ 
as,  nor  in  the  ail  which  surrounds  us.  Cousin  is  therefore  neither 
0  theist,  nor  anthropomorphist,  nor  pantheist.  He  claims  to  bo  h 
Christian  philosopher,  a  believer  in  God,  in  His  I'ssential  unity  and 
triphcity.  Mysticism  is  vanquished  by  a  philosophy  which  makes 
all  mysterioB  plain ;  Scepticism  is  compelled,  from  the  very  position 
of  doubt,  to  listen  to  reason,  and  be  convinced ;  Materialism  is  led, 
from  its  aeknowled{;ment  of  the  real,  to  pass  beyond  that  to  the 
ideal;  and  Spiritualism  is  proved  to  be  the  only  tenable  hypothesis  on 
which  the  existonce  of  the  universe  and  humanity  can  bo  maintained. 

"Having  gained  these  height*,  pliilosophy  becomes  more  luminous  ns 
well  as  more  enlarged ;  universal  harmony  enters  into  human  thonghr, 
greatens  it,  and  gives  it  peace.  The  divorce  of  ontologj  and  psycholog} ,  of 
speculation  and  obserralion,  of  science  and  common  sense,  is  brought  to  an 
fnd  by  a  racthod  which  arrives  at  ^pceulution  by  observation,  at  ontology 
by  psychology,  in  order  thereafrer  to  conflrm  observation  by  speculation, 
{Mvebology  by  ontolo:ry ;  and  which,  starting  from  the  immediate  facts  of 
consciouaness — of  wliich  the  common  sense  of  the  human  race  is  composed— « 
derives  from  them  the  science  which  contains  nothing  more  tlian  ooa-.ntoa 
•case,  but  wliicii  elcvatea  it  to  its  purest  and  most  rigid  form,  and  enables 
it  to  comprehend  itself." 

In  each  phase  of  human  thought  there  is  truth,  hut  not  the 
whole  truth,  often  something  else  besides  the  truth.  But  as  each 
has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  reflective  soul,  it  has  its  origin 
in  some  want  of  mankind,  and  so  legitimates  itself  by  its  truth,  not 
hy  i^  error.  All  error  is  an  incomplete  view  of  the  truth ;  when  all 
systems  are  brought  into  critical  juxtaposition,  the  errors  neutralise 
each  other,  and  truth  alone  remains,  and  Eclecticism  is  thus  the 
true  philosophy  (or  man. 

**Th«  word  whic)i,  long  ago  fallen  into  deep  ft. r^-ct  fulness,  w;ss  scai-crly 
1867.  N 
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nttered  by  »  single  roioe,  has  now  echoed  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the- 
other ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  oenturj  has  recognized  itself  in 
iEclecticism." 

Is  it  80  P  How  is  the  "  critical  juxtaposition  "  to  be  accomplished 
without  a  criterion?  and  what  criterion  does  eclecticism  supply? 
None  explicitly :  and  that  which  is  implicitly  applied  assumes  the 
very  philosophy  it  seems  to  produce.  Is  error  atvsavs  an  incom- 
plete view  of  the  truth,  never  a  mistaken  one — never  the  absence  of 
any  view  at  all  P.  What  shall  tell  us  which  P  How  shall  we  know 
truth  when  we  see  it  P  What  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between 
truth  and  error  P  By  what  quantitative  analysis  shall  we  learn  how 
much  of  the  former  consists  with  any  given  amount  of  the  latter  P 
Is  reason  impersonal  P  Then  how  does  the  human  will  act  on  it^ 
seeing  that  will  is  personal,  and  subdues  all  it  acts  on  to  itself-^ that 
is,  makes  it  personal?  Does  the  spontaneous  reason  know  the 
absolute,  and  know  that  absolute  as  cause  P  The  absolute  is  the* 
frnconditioned ;  cause  is  conditioned — the  absolute  is  therefore  the 
unconditioned  conditioned !  If  the  will  is  personality  in  its  essence, 
and  reason  is  impersonal,  is  man.  as  a  person,  a  reasoning  creature  P 
Can  he  be  characterized  and  deBned  by  that  which  he  has  notP  can 
he  be  specificated  by  that  which  is  not  a  specific  of  hiis  nature  P 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  fundamental  objections  to  the  eclectic  philo- 
sophy as  a  system.  But  this  quotation  shows  a  deeper  reason  for 
the  mconsequence  of  which  we  speak : — "  The  very  essence  of  the 
philosophical  mind  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  constrained  by  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  to  ascend  to  primary  necessary  principles,  and  can- 
not halt  until  it  reaches  the  living  stream  of  the  sources  of  truth  ; 
whereas  the  eclectic  will  stop  short  where  he  likes,  at  any  maxim 
to  which  he  chooses  to  ascribe  the  authority  of  a  principle.  The 
philosophical  mind  must  be  systematic,  ever  seeking  to  Dehold  all 
things  in  their  connection,  as  parts  or  members  of  a  great  organic 
whole,  and  impreguating  them  all  with  the  electric  spirit  of  order ; 
while  the  eclectic  is  content  if  he  can  string  together  a  number  of 
generalizations.  A  philosopher  incorporates  and  animates;  an 
eclectic  heaps  and  ties  up.  The  philosopher  combines  multiplicity 
into  unity  ;  the  eclectic  leaves  unity  straggling  about  in  multiplicity. 
The  former  opens  the  arteries  of  truth,  the  latter  its  veins/'* 

Is  not  philosophy,  then,  only  another  form  of  the  toil  of  Sisy- 
phus P  and  is  the  thinker  only  a  realization  of  Ixion,  fruitlessly 
grinding  the  air  with  an  ever-revolvini;  wheel  P  We  do  not  thinic 
so.  We  believe  that  every  thinker  eliminate!)  some  error  from  the 
human  soul,  elaborates  some  truth  for  its  nourishment,  sets  up  some 
beacon  as  a  warning,  or  hangs  up  some  light  for  guidance.  Human 
toil  is  never  truly  vainly  pursued.  Let  the  lamp  go  from  runner  to 
runner.  "  Philosophy  is  the  perfection  of  thought ;  it  attesti  the 
dignity  of  man,  who  is  competent  to  inquire  into  the  eternal  and 
the  invisible,  although  all  that  is  gross  in  his  nature  conspires  Xy 
unfit  him  for  such  contemplationR." 

«  «  Guesses  at  Truth,"  Second  Seri?s,  j>.  238. 
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IJolitirs. 


IS  MB.  JOHN  BRIGHT  AS  A  POLITICIAN  WORTHY 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THIS  COUNTRY? 

ATFIBHATITB  ARTICLE. — IT. 

Thbbb  is  not  at  the  present  day,  and  tre  question  if  at  any  period 
in  our  history  there  has  ever  been,  a  politician  whose  teachings  and 
procedure  have  been  so  persistently  and  wilfully  misrepresented,  or 
whose  personal  character  has  been  subjected  to  such  wanton  and 
mnndless  imputations,  as  have  those  of  the  great  and  good,  the 
rearless  and  honest  champion  of  the  people,  Mr.  iiright. 

Believing  that  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  his  claims  upon  the 
regard  or  otherwise  of  all  British  subjects — for  his  words  and  deeds 
hare  by  no  means  been  conflned  to  the  cause  of  the  unrepresented 
elaaaes  in  the  United  Kingdom — will  result  in  a  higher  and  more 
firmly  baaed  estimate  of  his  worth  and  seryices,  and  be  the  means 
of  removing  many  doubts  and  false  ideas  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  his  proceedings,  and  the  philosophic  and  practical  truth  of  his 
political  ideas,  we  gladly  hail  the  introduction  of  this  as  a  subject 
lor  debate. 

The  affirmative  argument  has  been  well  opened  by  W.  H.  R.,  to 
whose  paper  we  yield  our  thorough  and  hearty  adhesion  and  sup- 
port. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Bright's  own  clear  and 
immistakable  words,  and  to  his  known  action  in  the  country  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  we  require  also  of  opponents  ;  that 
they  shall  not  be  content  with  mere  assertion  thst  such  and  such 
are  well-known  characteristics  of  his  speeches,  nor  with  mere  sen- 
tences purporting  to  be  extracts,  but  taken  up  (as  recently  in  the 
^artnighiUf  JStevieio)  without  thought,  without  examination  as  to 
even  their  ordinary  common  sense,  and  still  more  without  reference 
to  their  context  or  position  in  the  sequence  of  argument  or  appeal. 
We  demand  that  the  plain  meaning,  as  spoken,  of  all  quotations 
shall  be  considered,  and  not  a  meaniug  which  they  can  be  made  to 
bear,  but  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  speeches  from  which  they 
are  taken  does  not  show  to  be  the  true  and  intended  meaning. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Bright,  particularly  iu  his  relations  with  his 
own  workpeople,  has  been  violently  assailed ;  but  the  address 
presented  to  him  by  these  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  nieeiing  is  a 
triumphant  vindication  from  all  charges  of  oppression  and  unkind- 
liness.    It  cannot  truthfully  be  said  that  this  manifestation  of  feel- 
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ing  was  not  genuine  and  spontaneous,  for  if  there  is  one  charac- 
teristic of  the  working  men  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and 
indeed  of  England  generally,  more  prominent  than  another,  it  is  a 
sturdy,  almost  surly  independence,  which  renders  the'jprc<«tctf"of 
personal  regard  towards  a  master  whose  conduct  is  not  open  and 
generous  almost  an  impopsibility.  The  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Bright 
is  held  by  all  classes  of  his  fellow-townsmen  is  further  and  conclu- 
sively shown  by  their  reception  of  liim  in  1869,  and  on  the  30th  of 
January  last.  From  the  address  presented  at  the  latter  meeting  we 
extract  the  following : — 

"  We,  your  fellow- towns  men,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  desire  to 
express  the  eincere  ndniiration  we  feel  for  your  private  chamcter  and  your 
long  and  distinguielied  career  in  advancing  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  tlio  people.  .  .  .  As  an  employer  of  labour  you  have  ever  mauifested 
the  strongest  desire  to  educate  and  elevate  the  working  man,  and  numerous 
iastanccs  testify  that  you  have  always  been  guided  by  a  love  of  justice  and 
humanity." 

Passing  to  politics,  in  his  own  words,  there  is  no  conceivable  mis- 
statement or  misrepresentation  which  has  not  been  set  forth  to  the 
country  with  regard  to  his  opinions  and  his  objects  in  reference  to 
this  great  question  of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  representa- 
tive redistribution.  The  nature  and  violence  and  palpable  falsity  of 
recent  attacks  have  been  such  as  fully  to  justify  him  in  saying  at 
Bochdale, — 

'*  And  doubtless  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  was  reasonable 
from  the  facts,  that  some  order  had  gone  out  from  hcad-quart(»-8  that  all 
the  miserable  writers  and  speakers  of  a  miserable  and  liateful  faction  should 
endeavour,  in  the  interval  between  the  Eession  of  1360  and  tlie  session  of 
1867,  Xo  defame  mo  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hope  of  injuring  in  some 
degree  vrbatever  induence  I  may  have  in  favour  of  the  great  question  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise." 

Yet  even  for  a  misunderstanding  of  his  principles  and  proposals 
we  cannot  see  the  least  excuse.  Writing  immediately  after  a  repe- 
rusal  of  his  speeches,  we  can  only  express  surprise  that  the  clear, 
noble  English  of  their  style  and  their  open  avowal  of  opinion  have 
not  made  misrepresentation  an  experiment  too  hazardous  to  be 
ventured  upon,  and  can  only  explain  its  continued  use  by  the  not 
unlikely  supposition  that  the  constituents  of  certain  newspapers 
and  periodicals  accept  the  dictum  of  these  instead  of  reading  the 
speeches  for  themselves.  People  are  always  to  be  found  into  whose 
eyes  it  is  easy  to  throw  dust,  and  so  dcUver  them  from  the  awful 
dangers  of  daylight  and  unimpaired  vision. 

mx.  Bright's  views  are  staled  to  be  dangerous,  subversive  of  the 
first  principles  of  settled  government,  democratic,  and  American. 
He  is  alleged  to  be  desirous  of  making  an  entire  change  in  our  old 
and  glorious  constitution.  He  is  charged  with  a  design  to  overturn 
the  throne,  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  make  the  lower 
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classes  the  sole  power  in  the  Kovemment  of  the  nation.    The  valae 
of  tbe«e  assertioQS  may  now  be  examioed. 

Fini  aa  to  his  opinions  and  wishes  in  reference  to  the  Crown. 
These  may  he  summed  up  in  the  common  phrase  to  let  well  alone. 
At  Manchester,  on  the  lOth  December,  1858,  he  used  these  emphatic 
words:— 

"  We  do  not  propose  in  the  Bmallest  degree  to  call  in  qaestion  or  to  limit 
the  pnrogalires  of  the  Croirn.  I  beliere  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
if  the  throne  of  £ngUnd  be  filled  with  so  much  dignity  and  so  mach 
parity  as  we  have  known  it  in  our  time  and  now  know  it  to  be,  we  hope' 
that  the  renerable  monarchy  may  be  perpetual.  .  .  .  Now  if  anybody 
nji  that  we  are  for  levelling  doctrines — that  we  intend  to  hare  a  President 
instead  of  a  Queen,  which  is  a  favourite  theory  with  some  few  people, — ^you, 
at  least,  will  not  beliere  them.*' 

The  same  denial  was  emphatically  given  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
game  year ;  it  was  repeated  at  Birmingham  in  1866 ;  and  again  at 
Manchester,  on  the  dUh  September,  we  find  him  saying,— 

"  We  are  not,  aa  our  iathers  were  200  years  ago,  called  upon  to  do  battle 
with  the  Grown ;  we  hare  no  dynasty  to  complain  of,  no  royal  family  to 
dispossess.  In  our  day  the  wearer  of  the  crown  of  England  is  in  favour  of 
freedom." 

In  personal  loyalty  to  Victoria  he  yields  to  none  of  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  monarchical  institutions.  His  feelings  of  rever- 
ence and  esteem  have  found  frequent  expression  on  various  plat- 
forms, but  never  more  beautifully  and  touchingly  than  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  the  4th  December,  18C6,  when  he  sternly  rebuked 
a^Ir.  Ayrton,  barrister  and  M.F.,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully 
of  the  Queen,  for  not  by  her  presence  showing  sympathy  with  the 
prerious  day 'a  demonstration  in  favour  of  reform :  — 

**  But  the  honourable  gentleman  referred  further  to  a  supposed  absorption 
of  the  sympathies  of  the  Queen  in  grief  for  hor  late  husband,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  sympathy  for  and  with  the  people.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  stand 
op  in  defence  of  those  who  are  possessors  of  crowns,  but  I  could  not  sit 
here  and  hear  that  observation  without  a  sensation  of  wonder  and  of  pain. 
I  think  there  faaa  been  by  many  persons  a  great  injustice  done  to  the  Queen 
in  refersnoe  to  her  desoUte  and  widowed  position.  And  I  renture  to  say 
.  thi#,  that  a  woman,  be  aba  the  queen  of  a  great  realm  or  the  wife  of  one  of 
Teor  labonria^  men,  who  can  keep  alive  in  lier  heart  a  great  sorrow  for  the 
Joit  object  of  her  liis  and  her  affections,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  wanting  in  a 
peat  sad  genarous  sympathy  with  you." 

The  House  of  Lords  has  certainly  not  found  a  defender  in  Mr. 
nnght ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  has 
never  made  the  least  attempt  to  obtain  any  modification  of  its  privi- 
leges or  any  curtailment  of  its  power.  The  nearest  approach  to 
interference  with  its  present  constitution  is  indicated  in  the  Man- 
cheater  speech  before  quoted  from,  delivered  in  1858,  and  even  then 
an  aUeraiion.  ia  spoken  of  only  as  a  necessity  of  the  future :— 
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"  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  e?en,  ranch  less  to  limit,  the  legal  and 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  House  of  Peers.  We  know,  eTerybody 
knows,  nobody  knows  it  better  than  the  Peers,  that  a  house  of  hereditarr 
legislation  cannot  be  a  permanent  institution  in  a  free  country.  For  we 
believe  that  such  an  institution  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  require  essen- 
tial modification.  Last  year  or  the  year  before,  the  Queen  herself  proposed 
to  nominate  persons  to  life  peerages." 

Yet  more  distinctly  against  any  such  proposal  or  intention  is  the 
following,  spoken  at  the  Lancashire  Eeform  Conference,  on  the  Ist 
February,  1859:— 

"We  have  no  idea,  not  the  slightest,  of  meddling  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  Beference  has  been  made  to  what  was  done  in  a  past  time,  when 
the  power  of  the  Crown  was  limited.  But  that  was  limited  by  Act  of  Par* 
liament.  We  are  not  proposing  to  limit  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  by 
Act  of  Parliament.  We  leave  them  as  they  are,  with  all  the  power  that 
prescription,  law,  privilege,  custom,  opinion,  will  permit  them  to  have." 

Nor  hare  these  assertions  been  modified  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
In  1865,  at  Birmingham,  we  find  him  saying,— 

**  Within  the  last  hundred  years  the  peerage  has  been  doubled  in  num- 
bers. We  are  not  calling  into  question  any  of  the  rights  which  belong  to 
them  under  the  constitution,  or  their  wealth,  or  their  wiidom  in  their  own 
chamber." 

Again,  at  Manchester,  September  24, 1866, — 

"  It  is  not  our  business  to-night  to  assail  the  hereditary  branch  of  the 
legislature — the  House  of  Peers.  For  my  share,  I  cannot  but  think  that  if 
there  are  any  dangers  ahead  for  the  House  of  Lords,  they  are  dangers  not  so 
much  from  without  as  from  within.  Its  foes,  in  my  view,  are  those  of  its 
own  household.  .  .  .  Some  of  its  members  may  read  what  I  say.  I 
beg  to  assure  them  that  in  these  few  observations  I  am  speaking  in  no 
Ainlriendly  spirit  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

Coming  now  to  the  third  branch  of  the  Legislature,  we  present  the 
-following  extracts  :— 

"  Compare  the  period  from  1793  to  1842,  and  you  will  find  very  few 
years  in  which  there  was  anything  like  settled  peace  in  the  country.  There 
-were  riots  and  insurrections  and  seditious  meetings ;  great  numbers  were 
imprisoned,  and  a  few  were  transported,  and  some  even  soffered  the  last 
penalty  of  the  law.  Why  is  it  that  you  have  lud  of  late  years  a  state  of 
things  so  wholly  different  ?  Because  the  people  feel  that  their  interests 
are  not  so  wholly  disregarded,  and  because  the  policy  porsued  by  the 
Legislature  from  1842  to  1846— and  especially  in  1846 — has  tended,  more 
•than  all  the  legislation  of  our  own  time  or  in  our  fathers*  lifetime,  to  give 
comfort  and  plenty  and  ease  throughout  the  homes  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  We  have  done  more  for  the  peace  and  security  of  this  realm,  and 
for  the  glory  of  the  Crown,  than  all  the  peerage  have  done  during  our  USb^ 
timc^—JSdinbmr^h,  1858. 

*'  We  say  that  we  are  the  eitisens  of  a  country  that  has  had  representa- 
ve  institutions  for  man?  centuries.    There  is  no  time  to  which  history 
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-goet  back  when  there  was  uot  a  representative  assembly  of  some  kind  withia 
I  he  kingdom  of  England.  We  say,  further,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  only  real  basis  and  the  onlj  true  security  for  liberty  to  the  people  of 
tUno  realms.  .  .  .  We  know  that  representation,  and  a  just  and  a  fair 
wpreseotation,  is  that  which  alone  makes  a  free  country." 

Further  on  in  the  same  speech,— 

"  I  beliere  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  pretence  whatever  for  its 
«ziitence  except  that  it  speaks  for  the  nation  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is 
not  established  to  speak  for  the  Crown  and  the  dynasty ;  it  was  not  estab- 
lished,  and  ought  not  to  exist,  to  speak  merely  for  nobles  and  great  land, 
owners.  •  .  .  If  it  exists  at  all,  if  it  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
principlea  of  the  English  constitution,  it  ought  so  far  to  represent  all  classes 
of  the  people,  that  every  man,  whether  he  ha^  a  vote  or  not  himself,  can 
fed  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  House,  and  that  it  watches  fairly  over  his 
rights  and  his  interests.*' 

At  Glasgow,  in  the  following  October, — 

**  The  Tories,  members  of  the  present  Government,  their  supporters  in 
Psrliament,  and  their  newspapers,  constantly  regard  the  question  as  one 
M-hich  is  to  add  power  to  or  take  power  from  a  given  party.  They  discuss 
it  as  if  it  were  not  a  question — ^as  it  is  uot  with  t!iem — of  justice  to  all  the 
people,  and  of  a  fair  representation  to  all  classes,  but  as  it  may  interfere 
frith  and  protect  their  particular  party  interests." 

These  passages  will  show  that  Mr.  Bright  has  no  disinclination 
to  acknowledge  the  -services  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
already  rendered  to  the  people,  and  that  his  views  respecting  its 
value  as  a  portion  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  as  a  means 
whereby  all  classes  in  the  nation  can  be  fairly  represented  in  legis- 
lative debate  and  action,  are  such  as  must  satisfy  even  the  strongest 
nnholders  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  House  is  at  present  formed  according  to  true  constitu- 
tional usage  and  requirements — and  upon  this  question  only — that 
he  departs  from  even  the  ordinary  Conservative  ideas.  He  contends 
that  the  election  of  members  of  the  House  is  at  present  vested  in  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  so 
unequally  divided  even  amongst  this  portion,  and  that  the  influences 
brou](ht  to  bear  upon  the  electors  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
landed  interest  generally,  are  such  as  entirely  to  destroy  its  repre* 
sentative  character,  with  reference  to  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  people. 

So  far  from  wishing  to  overturn  the  constitution,  he  has  repeatedly 
spoken  of  it  in  its  true  threefold  idea  of  Crown,  Lords,  and  Com- 
pnoDs,  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  He  perpetuallv  declares,  that 
in  claiming  for  his  fellow-citizens  a  widely  extended  franchise,  he 
but  recurs  to  the  old  and  truly  constitutional  maxim,  which  received 
the  highest  legal  sanction,  that  "  giving  a  vote  for  a  representative 
ia  Parliament  is  the  essential  privilege  whereby  every  Eoglishman 
preserves  his  property,  and  that  whatsoever  deprives  him  of  Bach 
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vote  deprives  liim  of  his  hirthripht." — Loy*d  Somers,  in  1702.     Well 
nay  Mr.  Bright  ask  at  BirmiDgham,  December  13, 1865, — 

"  la  any  man  bo  utterly  incompetent  t^  comprehend  any  question  of  hia- 
tory  as  to  say  that  the  demand  which  the  people  are  now  making  would 
ohango  the  character  of  the  monarchy,  or  altei*  tlic  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Peers?  Does  any  man  dare  to  say  that  this  demand  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  is  one  that  it  Ls  not  right  and  con&titu- 
tional  for  you  to  make  ?  " 

Instead  of  desiring  sleeping  changes,  and  to  remodel  the  gorern- 
ment  of  this  country  upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
he  simply  "wants  to  substitute  a  real  honest  representation  for  the 
fraudulent  thing  which  we  call  a  representation  now." — Birmingham, 
October  7,  1858.     At  the  same  time  he  declared, — 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  you  cannot  be  free  and  happy  under 
a  monnrcliT  such  as  ours.  I  am  not  proposing — I  ant  the  last  person  to 
propose — that  the  institutions  of  this  country  should  be  modelled  upon  the 
plan  of  some  other  country  because  it  is  the  plan  of  some  other  country; 
oat  1  say  that  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  draw  science,  products  for  our  manu- 
facturef),  and  literature  from  every  country  in  the  world,  why  should  we 
not,  if  we  see  anything  good  in  the  polities  of  unothcr  country,  be  equally 
at  liberty  to  take  a  lesson  in  that  respect  also  ?  " 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  in  America  there  is  a  franchise  as  wide 
as  that  which  he  proposed,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ballot ;  and  to  inquire  if  these  tilings  work  well  with 
the  English  nation  in  America,  why  should  they  not  do  so  with  the 
£nghsh  nation  at  home  ?  Is  the  nation  here  worse  than  the  nation 
there  P  If  so,  have  not  our  institutions  failed  in  training  and  rearing 
A  nation  as  compared  wuth  tliose  of  the  United  States  ? 

"  I  do  not  say  that ;  hut  those  persons  who  say  that  the  franchise,  the 
distribution,  and  the  ballot,  which  operate  so  well  in  America,  would  be 
perilous  in  England, — do  what  I  will  not  do, — they  libel  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  they  Ubel  oar  institutions." 

Manches^^**  December  10,  1858,  upon,  the  subject  of  the  consti- 
tution : — 

*'  It  is  not  a  thing  meant  entirely  for  the  Crown.  The  Crown  has  ita 
limits  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by  eustom.  Nor  is  it  intended  entirely 
for  the  hereditary  peerage.  The  House  of  Lords  has  its  prerogatives  and 
its  privileges  well  defined.  But  the  constitution  does  not  confine  itself 
to  cure  for  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  or  the  peer  in  hia  gilded  chamber. 
The  constitution  regards  the  House  of  Commons  as  well.  It  regards  you 
and  me,  and  all  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  And  it  professes  to 
take  within  its  pale  all  these  populations  and  these  interests,  and  to  give 
them  as  complete  a  shelter,  and  as  complete  a  voice,  as  it  gives  to  the 
Queen  or  to  the  peerage." 

^  At  Edinburgh,  a  few  days  later,  he  repeated  the  arowal  of  adhe* 
BiQn  to  the  oonstitntion  : — 
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**!  001  one  of  U\09e  who  adTocato  no  chsnge  for  tho  sake  of  oliange ;  and 
I  should  prefer  that  all  changes  wc  shall  niako,  so  lar  as  possible  consist- 
ently with  the  object  we  hare  in  view, — the  fstublishmcnt  of  a  fair  rcpre- 
seotfttion  for  the  people  should  be  Dinde — within  tlio^e  boundaries  and  those 
landmarks  which  we  hare  already  before  us  in  the  institutions  of  oar 
countrr." 

Eqtially  emphatic  were  his  words  at  Bradford  on  the  17th  Januaiy, 
asd  at  Manchester  ou  iho  l!»t  Febniary,  1S59,  at  Birnrm^ham  in 
18^,  again  at  Monchc^ter,  and  at  London,  in  tiie  past  year,  and  at 
various  other  times  and  places.  In  these  references  it  must  bo  dis- 
tinctly  understood  that  wc  are  not  merely  turning;  again  to  passages 
already  quoted  for  other  purposes,  but  to  distinct  utterances, 
bearing  upon  the  particular  point  now  under  examination. 

Thus  fully 'accepting  the  great  constitutional  boundaries,  Mr. 
Bright  does  not  wish  the  people  to  enter  upon  political  power  in  a 
dtrmocratic  and  selfish  spirit,  merely  to  secure  their  own  end^,  and 
to  protect  themselves  against  partial  and  oppressive  legislation. 
He  hxs  faith  in  the  great  naiional  heart,  and  it  is  this  noble  confi- 
dence in  men  which  gives  him  his  amazing  influence  and  popularity  ^ 
—an  influence  which  has  never  been  abused  ;  a  popularity,  therefore, 
vhieh  will  endure,  and  ripen  into  glorious  fame,  because  founded 
Trholly  upon  a  career  of  lofty  unswerving  truth  and  patriotism. 
He  has  &ith  in  the  people,  we  repeat,  springing  from  intimate 
knowledge  and  hearty  sympathy  with  them,  and  a  like  sympathy 
vith  all  high  principles  and  generous  impulses. 

'*  Justice  is  impossible  from  a  class.  It  is  most  certain  and  easy  from  a 
BStion ;  and  I  believe  wc  can  only  reach  the  depths  of  ignorance  and  misery 
and  rriine  in  this  country  by  an  appeal  to  the  justice,  the  intelligence,  and 
tite  Tirtue  of  the  entire  people." — GloJiffow,  October  16, 1866. 

Again,  at  the  close  of  the  same  speech,^ 

"That  U  our  faith,  that  is  our  purpose,  that  is  our  cry, — ^Let  us  try  the 
nation.  Tliis  it  is  whicli  has  called  together  these  counties.^  numbers  of  tho 
people  to  demand  a  change ;  and,  as  1  thtnk  of  it,  and  of  these  gatherings, 
mbiime  in  their  Tastness  and  their  resolution,  I  tliink  I  see,  as  it  yrcrtf 
above  tlu;  hill-tops  of  time,  the  i^iimmerings  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  and  of 
1  nobler  day  for  the  country,  and  for  the  people  that  I  love  so  well." 

Such  confidence,  openly  avowed  and  fairly  and  generously  acted 
on,  is,  we  believe,  itself  a  great  means  whereby  political  manliness 
&n«l  unseltishness  can  most  truly  be  induced,  strengthened,  and  per* 
petuated. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Bright  does  not  desire  the  rise  of  a  demo- 
|niic  spirit  in  the  people — using  that  word  in  its  evil  sense  of 
indifference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  a  reckless  and  brutal  desire 
that  self-will  should  have  its  way,  irrespective  of  foundation  on 
ngbteoosneaa  and  wisdom.  Superiority  of  character,  attainments, 
ud  position,  will,  he  aflirms,  always  have  a  natural  and  important 
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influence  upon  those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  operation. 
He  said  at  Glasgow,  December  21, 1858,— 

"  I  cannot  comprohend  why  any  man  should  oppose  tho  ballof .  I  con 
understand  its  importance  being  exaggerated,  but  I  cannot  understand  tlie 
man  who  thinks  it  would  ho  likely  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  <-ountry. 
Erery  good  influence,  every  legitimate  influence,  would  still  exist.  The 
rich  man  would  still  be  rich,  and  would  still  be  powerful ;  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  must  be  so.  The  educated  man,  the  intellectual  man,  the  bene?o- 
ient  man,  the  man  of  religious  and  saintly  life,  would  continue  to  exercise  a 
mo^t  beneBcent  influence,  wliich  tlie  ballot,  I  believe,  would  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  impair ;  but  the  influence  of  the  landlord,  of  the  rreditor, 
of  the  customer,— the  influence  of  the  strong  and  unscrupulous  mind  over 
the  feeble  and  the  fearful,— that  influence  would  be  as  eflectunlly  excluded 
as  I  believe  it  could  be  by  any  human  contrivance  whatsoerer." 

A^ain  at  Glasgow,  on  the  16th  October,  1866, — 

**I  hope  and  I  believe  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  Scotland, — tlio  most 
enlightened  agriculturists  t.hat  live  on  the  face  of  the  earth, — 1  hopo  they, 
with  perfect  justice,  and  perfect  cottriesy  to  (heir  landownerty  will  still  exert 
their  legitimate  nnd  right  influence  in  the  election  of  members  for  the  coun* 
ties  of  Scotland." 

The  chnrc;e8  of  proceeding  to  the  utmost  democratic  limit  are 
further  disproved  by  Mr.  Bright's  well-known  preference  of  house- 
hold over  manhood  suffrage.  This  does  not  look  like  the  "one 
idea  "  of  an  agitator,  flattering  the  popular  mind,  and  inflaming  it 
with  a  passion  which  stops  not  until  its  furthest  possibilities  have 
been  achieved  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  other  power,  and  the 
establishment  of  itself  in  unquestioned  though  unreasoning  supre- 
macy.   These  were  his  words  at  Bochdale  in  1859  :^ 

"  I  put  it  to  every  man,  whatever  be  his  theoretical  notions,  whether  he 
believes  it  would  bo  beneficial  throughout  the  borouglis  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  constituency  as  a  whole  to  include  some  score  in  a  very  small  horougli, 
some  hundreds  in  others,  and  a  few  thou^^ands,  perhaps,  in  the  largest,  of  a 
f  lass  of  which,  unhappily,  there  are  so  many  among  us,  1  mean  the  ex- 
ceedingly poor,  some  of  tliem  intemperate,  some  profligate,  many,  it  may  be, 
only  unfortunate,  some  naturally  incapable ;  but  all  of  them  in  a  condition 
of  dependence,  such  as  gives  us  no  reasonable  ezpectatiou  that  they  would 
be  able  to  resist  the  many  temptations  which  richer  and  unscrupulous  men 
would  offer  th^m  at  elections,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  give  their  votes  in 
a  manner  not  consistent  with  their  opinions  and  their  consciences,  if.  they 
have  any  in  the  matter,  and  inconsistent  also,  it  may  be,  with  the  interest 
of  the  representation  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  they  reside.** 

At  Manchester  last  year, — 

"  I  believe  that  the  middle  classes  of  this  country,  speaking  of  them  in 
any  way  that  you  like,  by  any  kind  of  measurement  for  the  ascertainment 
of  their  opinions, — my  own  honest  opinion  is  that  they  would  consider  at 
iliis  moment  that  a  bill  that  advanced  as  far  as  household  suffrage  was  in 
itself,  considering  the  opinions  of  the  country,  a  wiser  measure  for  all  pur- 
poses than  that  of  manhood  safiVage,  and  they  believe  it  would  give  to  the 
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eomitry  a  really  honest  Parliament.    A  great  deal  may  be  laid  fur  that.    I 
think  mjself  that  opinion  ia  on  the  whole  correct.*' 

And  thuB  nnmiitakably  a  few  sentences  later :— "  I  am  not  in 
faFoiir  of  manhood  snffrajfe  as  against  household  sufirage." 

He  points  to  the  borough  franchise  as  the  truly  constitutional 
one,  the  propriety  and  safety  of  which  has  been  fairly  proved  by 
the  experience  of  some  centuries  in  connection  with  municipal 
affairs: — 

''  I  find  a  most  admirable  thing  all  ready  to  my  hands.  I  find  in  all  our 
parishes  from  the  time  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  for  anything  I  know  from 
the  time  of  Alfred — I  don't  know  how  many  hundred  years  it  has  lasted — 
a  franchise  which  everybody  has  been  contented  with,  and  nobody  has 
condemned,  and  which  has  done  no  harm  to  law,  or  order,  or  security  of 
property.  I  find  thst  when  Parliament  came  to  legislate  for  poor-law 
unions,  they  adopted  this  same  franchise  as  the  basis  of  the  union  franchise. 
When  they  came  to  legislate  for  corporations,  they  adopted,  with  some 
restrictions,  the  same  franchise  as  the  basis.  Why  tell  me  that  this  fran- 
chise does  not  act  properly  in  the  United  States  ?  For  my  argument  I  do 
not  care  a  farthing  whether  it  does  or  not.  We  have  tried  it  here  in  our 
parishes,  our  unions,  our  corporations ;  and  I  say,  if  it  acts  on  the  whole 
jostly  in  thoae  three  departments  of  representation,  it  may  be  trusted 
without  danger  in  that  mure  important  representation  which  concerns  our 
imperial  legislature.'*—- Jfaiu;Ae«^«r,  December  lOth,  1858. 

He  repudiates  all  charges  of  republicanism,  and  claims  to  advo- 
cate only  such  a  basis  for  the  imperial  franchise  as  has  been  pro- 
posed again  and  again  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen 
whose  names  appear  on  the  historic  roll.  Charles  James  Fox,  for 
instance,  said  m  1797,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *'  Mr.  Speaker, 
-^Sir,  I  think  that  to  extend  the  representation  to  housekeepers  is 
the  best  and  most  justifiable  plan  of  reform." 

These  were  the  ideas  set  forth  at  Birmingham  in  1858,  and 
repeated  not  only  at  Manchester,  as  in  the  foregoing  extract,  but 
at  Edinburgh,  (rlasfi^ow,  Bradford,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  winter.  They  were  renewed  last  year,  and  again  was  the 
preference  for  household  over  manhood  suffrage  openly  expressed. 

Such,  then,  is  the  real  extent  to  which  Mr.  Bright  is  chargeable 
with  the  wish  to  "  Americanize  **  our  institutions,  to  oyerturn  the 
throne,  to  destroy  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  prevent  the  legitimate 
influence  of  wealth,  station,  and  education,  having  its  due  and 
natural  effect  upon  the  masses  of  the  population.  How  different 
liie  reality  from  the  fearful  spectre  which  the  excited  imagination, 
or  the  wilful  and  dishonest  inventiveness,  of  the  self-styled  country 
party  has  created  I 

But  Mr.  Bright's  procedure  is  stated  to  be  un statesman! ike. 
He  is  charged  with  attempting  to  secure  his  ends  by  outdoor 
Agitation,  clamoar,  and  compulsion,  rather  than  by  calm  and  fair 
Kasonin^  and  persuasion  in  the  senate.  To  this  he  would  reply, 
tbat  havmg  by  long  experience  found  the  utter  dislike  of  Parliament 
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as  at  present  constituted  to  extend  even  a  moderate  measure  of  poli- 
tical power  to  the  people  generally,  and  its  want  of  a  really  hearty 
interest  in  the  dilDculiici  and  trials  of  the  lower  classes,  he  turns,  iu 
the  cause  of  wise  and  generous  legislation,  and  the  future  well- 
being  of  the  country,  to  the  natiou  itself,  which  knows  its  own 
wants,  and  can  far  more  readily  and  surely  than  is  possible  to 
a  class,  however  educated  and  at  leisure,  devise  remedies  for  the 
evils  which  afflict  it. 

How,  then,  does  he  act  upon  the  people?  Is  it  by  arousing 
their  passions— by  seeking  the  forcible  overthrow  of  those  who,  as 
he  conceives,  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  and  of  justice?  Not  in 
any  wise.  He  looks  simply  to  the  educing  and  growth  of  popular 
sentiment — to  the  pervasive  influence  of  true  thoughts  in  the 
national  mind — to  free  but  constitutional  discussion — to  the  quiet 
but  effective  expression  of  the  people's  will,  influencing  their  nomi- 
nal representatives.  These  are  his  words  respecting  the  proposed 
[Reformers'  own  Bill  for  suffrage  extension : — 

**  Why  should  we  not,  with  all  the  unanimity  of  which  we  are  capable^ 
by  public  meetings,  by  petitions,  and,  when  the  proper  time  cornet^ 
by  presenting  ouraelTcs  at  the  polling-booths,  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  pass  tliat  measure  into  law  ?  " — JBimUngham^  October  27<A» 
1858. 

"  There  must  bo  the  usual  work  of  petitioning  Parliament,  forming  asso* 
ciations  for  raising  funds,  holding  meetings,  and  converting  those  tliat  are 
unconverted,  and  stimulating  friends  to  go  with  us.  It  cannot  be  done 
with  little  lielp  or  exertion.  The  greatest  of  all  undertakings  to  which 
a  free  people  can  apply  themselves  is  to  make  tliemselves  fiver  without 
having  recourse  to  any  violent  disturbances  of  order  in  the  country.  It  if 
a  victory. that  must  be  achieved  solely  by  the  force  of  opinion,  and  by 
peaceable  labour  amongst  our  fellow -men." — OuildhaU  Coffee-house^ 
Sovember  6/A,  1858. 

Similarly  unmistakable  were  his  declarations  at  Manchester  on 
the  10th  of  the  following  December.  Birmingham,  August  27thy 
1866  :— 

**  It  may  be  necessary  and  desirable  to  meet  Parliament  again  with  peti- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  country,  signed  by  numberless  names.  There 
is  xio  ejQbrt  which  the  constitution,  which  morahty permits  us  to  use,  that  we 
should  leave  unused  and  unmade  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  great 
cause.*' 

Manchester,  September  25th,  Glasgow,  October  16th,  and  St» 
James's  Hall,  December  4th,  witness^  during  the  past  year  like 
emphatic  avowals  that  moral  force  alone  could  legitimately  bo  used 
in  obtaining  concession  of  the  popular  demands.  Porce — the 
violation  of  constitutional  order,  the  disturbance  of  the  national 
peace — he  has  repeatedly  denounced,  avowing  the  sound  dootrine 
that  the  franchise  is  itself  the  most  effectual  means  whereby 
recourse  to  physical  compulsion  may  be  prevented. 

**  When  a  man  has  no  vote,  he  looks  for  the  enforoament  of  his  views  to 
something  else  than  a  vote ;  that  is,  to  coercion  if  he  can  exeroise  it->lft 
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compulsion  if  there  be  snj  Tictim  in  his  power— to  outrage  if  he  be 
witheiood;  bst  gire  him  once  a  rote,  aud  all  those  brutal  and  physical 
iiane  lemedies  drop  from  his  consideration  altogetlier." — Quildkall  Coffee* 
ioiue,  Norember  5M,  1858. 

"I  always  imagined  that  when  a  man  had  a  vote,  and  could  go  and 
register  his  name  in  farour  of  his  man  and  }iis  opinions,  violence  vanished 
from  his  heart,  and  that  the  club  dropped,  as  it  were,  from  his  helpless 
hand,"— Jro^forrf,  January  17/A,  1859. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  nearly  all  Liberals  are  distrustful  of  Mr. 
Bright,  and  to  this  cause  is  attributed  the  failure  of  the  Beforrn 
Bill  of  186G.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  we  hope  to  be  permit- 
ted to  examine,  in  a  second  article,  into  the  truth  of  this  and  some 
further  objections  to  the  political  character  and  action  of  the  (>reat 
orator,  and  to  develop  the  positive  side  of  the  argument  upon 
vhich  we  are  engaged.  We  trust  therein  to  show  weighty  reasons 
not  only  for  his  defence  against  the  accusations  with  wnich  he  is  so 
constantly  and  bitterly  assailed,  but  for  believing  him  in  the  high- 
est degree  worthy  df  our  hearty  confidence  and  support. 

Ottcetity,  W. 

>'EaATlVE   ABTICLB. — II. 

It  was  a  sagacious  exercise  of  editorial  foresight,  surely,  which  led 

to  the  proposal  of  the  present  subject  for  debate.    The  event  has 

singularly  justified  the  choice.      The  eminence  of  the  man  had 

undoubtedly  made  it  important  that  his  entire  character  should  be 

▼sighed,  and  so  imminent  has  been  the  need  of  some  distinct  and 

exnliflit  treatment  of  this  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  Mr. 

John  Bright  as  a  politician,  that  he  has  himself  consented  to  its 

being  demiitely  raised.    The  occasion  for  doing  so  was  certainly 

ugently  felt,  for  an  opportunity  was  specially  organized  among  the 

voridng  people  attached  to  the  Bright  Brothers'  Mills  in  liochdale, 

for  the  offering  of  a  personal  defence  by  *'the  tribune  of  the 

people."    We  ought  to  notice,  however,  that  the  addresses  of  the 

Aocbdaleites,  working  under  the  Messrs.  Bright,  came  out  on 

iaise,  or  at  least  on  maceurate  premises.    They  spoke  as  if  they 

were  defending  the  reputation  of  Mr.  John  Bright  from  an  attack 

made  on  it.    ^Mr.  Bright  has  attacked  the  Crown  and  the  aris* 

toaaey;  his  greatest  orations  are  those  in  which  invective  and 

vituperation  of  the  upper  classes  are  most  conspicuous,  and  it  is 

vdl  known  that  for  many  years  his  attacks  upon  these  ranks  of 

Booiety  have  been  keen,  incisive,  constant,  and  loudly  expressed. 

Whoso  attacka  must  expect  to  be  met,  and  to  get  hara  blows. 

Bat  your  denunciative  Demosthenes,  whose  phuippics  resound 

through  the  crowded  masses  of  the  people,  have  no  great  fancy  for 

vetaliatton ;  they  like  to  give,  but  dislike  to  take.    Just  as  wits  little 

like  replicatiye  jokes,  so  do  politician s  accept  with   ill-humour 

iny  oollisive  reply.     When  the  Conservative  party  found  that 

nothing  would  ao  except  a  carrying  of  the  war  into  the  camp  of 

the  enemy,  the  very  man  who  had  gotten  his  fame  by  the  violence 
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and  energy  of  hU  onseta  against  the  aristocraoj,  was  earlj  induced 
to  cry  out.  Behold  how  these  men  persecute  me.  "  There  are  fire 
hundred  firms  in  this  country  whose  business  is  carried  on,  who 
employ  great  numbers  of  people — many  more  than  we  do, — ^who 
have  their  transactions  of  erery  kind,  who  may  have  occasional 
little  or  great  differences  with  their  workmen ;  but  of  all  these  five 
hundred,  499  are  left  untouched  and  free,  and  I  only  am  assailed 
by  these  men."  So  said  Mr.  Bright  amidst  the  loud  cheers  of  the 
people  in  his  employment,  but  any  thinking  person  will  see  at 
once  that  the  whole  mystery  is  cleared  un  by  inserting  the  correct 
phrsse — ** retaliated  upon" — for  the  wora  assailed.  Mr.  Bright  is 
retaliated  upon  by  these  men  because  he  assailed  them,  and  they 
have,  after  much  patient  endurance,  determined  upon  defendinn^ 
themselves  by  carrying  war  into  his  own  territories.  They  say. 
Why  accuse  us  of  tyranny,  injustice,  and  oppression,  while  you,  the 
manufacturers — as  witness  the  entire  history  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs—are equally  blameworthy  as  monopolists  of  the  power  you 
have  P    It  i«  the  old,  old  story  of  the  human  frailty  which— 

"  Compounds  for  sins  they  have  a  mind  to 
By  damning  those  they're  not  inclined  to.*' 

Listen  to  it ;  Mr.  Bright  loquitur :  "  What  is  my  crime  P — that  I 
have  resisted  this  monopoly  of  power— ^ht  since  the  first  hour  that  I 
stepped  upon  a  public  platform,  and  took  part  in  political  questions, 
I  have  pleaded  tor  the  rights  of  the  millions  of  the  people  of  this 
country."  Very  tru^ ;  but  this  monopoly  of  (political)  power  is 
not  the  only  inimical  '*  monopoly  of  power"  operating  against  "  the 
millions  of  the  people  of  this  country,"  and  it  is  quite  le^timate 
for  the  aristocracy  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Bright  and  his  class 
exercise  a  monopoly  of  power;  and  that  that  monopoly  is  not 
submitted  to  any  more  willingly  than  theirs,  they  have  a  ri^ht 
to  appeal  to  the  facts  which  prove  it — strikes,  combinations,  ill- 
feeling  between  employers  and  employed,  &c.  It  is  a  retaliatire 
argument,  against  which  he^  has  no  right  to  complain,  for  it  is 
the  very  same  sort  as  he  himself  uses. 

Given  the  monopolists  of  land  and  titles  resisting  an  attack  made 
on  them  by  the  representative  of  the  monopolists  of  labour  and 
influence  over  the  labouring  classes,  it  is  a  most  pertinent  argument 
in  reply  to  an  accusation  of  tyranny  made  against  those  by  these 
that  equal  evidence  of  tyranny  in  their  daily  proceedings  is  pro« 
ducible,  and  that  he  who  tries  to  stir  up  hatred  against  them, 
without  first  cleansing  his  own  hands  from  a  similar  imputation,  is 
a  stirrer  up  of  class  against  class.  The  pertinence  of  the  argument 
is  admitted  by  the  pains  taken  to  rebut  it.  Had  it  been  irrelevant, 
the  meeting  of  Mr.  Bright's  workmen  would  have  been  folly  thrice 
distilled.  If  Mr.  Bright  acknowledges  the  relevancy  of  the  re- 
joinder made  to  him,  why  does  he  put  the  matter  to  a  false  issue? 
Why  does  ho  assume  the  position  of  defender  when  he  knows  him- 
self to  hare  been  the  nj^grcssor,  and  to  have  acquired  his  title  of 
the  master  of  scathing  invective  by  his  wholesale  denunciations 
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of  the  men  in  power,  "  and  the  base  creatures  who  for  selfish  pur- 
poses are  founa  crawlmg  about  them/'  to  use  his  own  eloquent, 
if  not  elej;ant,  description  of  the  obscure  men  who  hare  stuns  him 
to  the  quick,  and  made  him  inclined  to  cry,  "  Hold !  enough '  P 

All  this,  howeyer,  we  note  onlj  to  show  that  the  question  we  are 
debating  is  one  of  acknowledged  importance  now,  and  that  the 
legitimacy  of  discussing  whether  "  Mr.  John  Bright  is  worthy  as 
a  politician  of  the  confidence  of  this  country  "  has  been  acquiesced 
in  by  himself  and  by  his  workmen, — indeed,  we  may  say  by  all  his 
advisers  and  friends ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Morning  Star 
took  up  the  affair,  and  that  Messrs.  T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  and  Gold- 
win  Smith,  late  Professor  of  History,  took  up  the  practice  of  apolo- 
getics in  his  behalf— the  latter  ^oing  so  far  as  to  say,  **  Mr.  Bright 
never  has  appealed  to  bad  passions,  nor  from  bad  motives."  We 
shall  not  say  a  word  just  now  about  the  motives,  but  if  any  man 
can  say  that  *'  Mr.  Bnght  has  never  appesled  to  bad  passions,"  we 
shoula  like  him  first  to  define  "  bad  passions,"  and  then  tell  us  how 
an  orator  can  employ  "scathing  irony,"  "withering  sarcasm/' 
•*  terrible  denunciation,"  *'  fierce  invective,"  unless  he  be  dowered 
with  the  hate  of  hate,  tlie  scorn  of  scorn,— be,  indeed,  a  master  at 
moving  the  bad  passions  of  mankind  to  shiver  the  vices  of  society 
into  smithereens.  What  good  passion  is  excited  by  publicly  stig- 
matizing those  who  oppose  themselves  to  Mr.  John  Bright  as  "  the 
mifferable  writers  and  speakers  of  a  miserable  and  hateful  faction  "  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  ranked  among  the  calumniators  of  the 
member  for  Birmingham.  We  admire  his  fiery  candour,  his  pro- 
nounced position,  his  great  talents,  and  his  marvellous  powers  of 
oratory.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  sufiicient  to  make  him 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  as  a  politician.  A  trust- 
worthy politicisn  is  a  man  per  se.  He  must  not  only  have  settled 
convictions  and  decided  political  aims,  but  he  must  have  caution, 
coociliatory  manners,  and  moderation  of  plans  and  eloquence ;  he 
must  be  able  to  win  the  attachment  of  a  party,  or  gain  the  accept- 
ance of  one ;  he  roust  be  known  to  be  safe  and  prudent ;  and  ne 
must  beware  of  setting  the  great  personages  of  the  state  in  array, 
not  only  against  himself,  but  against  his  schemes.  Kow  we  think 
Mr.  John  Bright  errs  in  many  of  these  elements  of  a  trustworthy 
politician.  He  is  singularly  un conciliatory ;  indeed,  his  chief  fame 
as  an  orator  rests  upon  his  dashing  and  daring  onslaughts  on  the 
character  of  the  landed  aristocracy  as  distinguished  from  the 
aristocracy  of  employers;  he  has  pronounced  his  invectives  not 
only  against  every  great  man  in  the  state,  but  against  most  of  the 
cstttblished  inter«*Bts  of  the  kingdom,  from  the  church  to  the  police. 
He  is,  undoubtedly,  remarkable  for  his  vituperative  eloquence,  and 
for  his  earnestness  in  pointing  cut  the  abuses  committed  by  the 
aristocracy,  as  he  alleges,  against  the  lower  orders.  But  have  we 
heard  his  voice  lifted  up  against  the  iniquities  of  the  industrial 
iife  of  B:rminj;hinn — have  wo  had  him  deiiounclrig  the  arbitrary 
law  of  liiurtcr   ar.d   feer»  ant— have  we  had   him   originating  any 
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measuro  for  the  adjnstmeiit  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour,  for  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of  strikes,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  law  of  wages  P  Is  he  not  an  advocate,  in  regard  to  laboor 
as  tn  everything  else,  of  that  gospel  of  selfishness  pronounced  by 
the  Com  Law  lesguers,  **  Buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
markets.  On  this  one  great  commandment  hang  all  the  law  and 
tlie  ]>rofits,  and  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  mau  "F  The  labour  ques- 
tion is  the  one  urgent  question  of  the  day.  It  is  the  life-question 
of  the  masses,  and  the  reform  outcry  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  blind 
put  on  these  masses  to  keep  them  for  a  while  from  seotng  l^e  para- 
•  mount  importance  of  that  question. 

W.  H.  B,.'s  clever  article  is  a  eulogy,  not  a  debating  paper. 
It  is  not  argument,  but  declamation.  He  lays  down  no  principles 
on  which  ho  claims  for  Mr.  John  Bright  the  confidence  of  the 
people  as  a  politician.  He,  too,  like  his  ^iiatinguished  and,  in  many 
'  respects,  loVeworth^  hero,  has  put  the  question  to  a  false  issue. 
When  a  true  issue  is  palpable  and  a  false  one  is  chosen,  we  gene- 
rally  know  the  reason  why.  To  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people  a  politiciau  ought  to  have  a  definite  policy,  and  to  insist 
upon  it.  But  Mr.  Bright,  though  all  his  speeches  point  to  the 
Americanization  of  British  institutions,  accepted  the  paltry  Whig 
instalment  of  Heform  offered  by  the  Bussell-Gladstone  cabinet, 
and  so  regarded  it  as  a  settlement  of  the  controversy  on  his  part. 
Yet  that  bill  was  in  reality  less  liberal  in  its  admissions  to  the 
franchise  than  the  recent  ConseWative  bill ;  and  he  has  haughtily 
affirmed  that  he  will  not  accept  from  a  Conservative  Government 
any  E.eform  Bill  at  all.  If  his  object  is  to  gain  reform,  pure  and 
simple,  why  not  take  it  from  any  giver  P  If  he,  as  a  holder  of  a 
monopoly  of  labour,  is  afniid  to  take  a  bill  from  the  hands  of  those 
who  hola  a  monopoly  of  land,  i^  it  not  to  be  feared  by  the  country 
that  he  desires  to  have  the  cooking  of  the  bill  to  his  own  taste  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  monopolists  of  whom  he  is  one  P  If  he*  can 
get  a  parliamentary  reform  that  will  place  the  power  of  infiuencing 
elections  in  the  hands  of  employers  of  labour,  will  it  really  bo 
better  for  the  people  than  it  is  now  P  Let  us  know  the  motive  for 
advocacy  such  as  he  gives  to  reform,  and  then  we  shall  know  how 
far  Mr.  bright  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

One  palpable  evidence  of  Mr.  Bright's  unwortuiness  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  is  his  advice  to  the  working  classes  to  trans- 
form their  trades  unions,  their  friendly  societies,  their  temperance 
organisations,  &c.,  into  p<)litical  agencies,  turning  them  aside  from 
their  true  purposes,  and  introducing  into  them  the  very  rancorous 
root  of  bittemess^political  discussion.  He  even  says,  "  Let  every 
workshop  and  factory  be  a  reform  association ;  let  there  be  in  every 
one  of  them  a  correspondent  or  a  secretary,  who  shall  enrol  mem- 
bers and  assist  in  this  great  and  noble  cause"  (Speeches,  p.  8). 
Could  worse  advice  be  given  to  workiug  men  than  to  embitter  their 
daily  life  by  the  officious  pestering  of  a  political  "  touter,"  not  tutor, 
in  every  shop  P 
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Again,  he  declares  "  that  the  accession  to  office  of  Lord  Derby  is 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  working  classes"  (Speeches,  p.  6). 
Is  that  a  defensible  statement  P  Does  it  accord  with  facts  P  Does  it 
not  tend  to  set  class  against  class  P  Is  it  correct  to  say  that  in  the 
country  the  working  dasses  are  "  like  the  coolies  or  the  Chinese, 
who  are  imported  into  the  West  Indies  or  California  P  "  And  if  it 
is,  who  are  the  employers  of  labour  who  make  them  so  P  In  this 
matter,  are  not  monopolists  of  land  and  of  labour  pretty  much  alike 
— only  that  one  affects  political  and  another  social  reform  P 

The  "  Cobden  "  dodge,  as  we  may  call  the  paragraph  of  W.  H.  B. 
(p.  o3),  has  been  rather  overdone.  Mr.  Bright  has,  m  almost  every 
reform  speech  lately  delivered,  Cobdenized  the  subject,  and  become 
Ischiymose  on  that  tack ;  but  Cobden  had  far  higher  and  wider 
Tiews  of  man  s  estate  than  to  suggest  that  parliamentary  reform 
will  cure  all  I^uman  woes.  Let  me  just  suggest  one  consideration 
which  makes  the  lords  of  capital  and  purchasers  of  labour  so  veiy 
anxious  about  what  they  call  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working 
man.  By  getting  their  working  men  votes,  votes  which  they  could 
influence  to  the  same  personal  end  as  they  accuse  the  aristocracy 
of  using  the  agricultunsts',  they  would  acquire  a  predominance  in 
the  legislative  councils  through  their  labouring  subordinates ;  and 
these  labouring  subordinates  would  place  them  there  to  throw  the 
burden  of  taxation  on  realized  property.  Hence  they  hope,  by 
lessening  the  taxation  on  capital  employed  in  industry,  and  on  the 
income  derived  from  it,  to  be  able  to  lower  wages  far  below  present 
quotations.  In  this  they  may  be  the  working  man's  friend  in  the 
long  run,  but  they  start  from  their  own  interests  and  work  for 
them.  Mr.  Bright  is  the  leader  of  the  employers  of  labour  party, 
and  even  as  such  is  unworthy  of  the  political  confidence  of  the 
people.  Stanlstbhsu. 


I  HAVE  friends  whose  society  is  exceedingly  agreeable  to  me:  they 
ue  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  country.  They  haye  distiuguiahed  them- 
adret  both  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  and  obtained  higl)  honours  on 
account  of  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences.  It  is  easy  to  gain  access  to 
tbem.  They  are  always  at  my  service,  and  I  admit  them  to  my  company 
and  dismias  them  from  it  whenever  I  please.  They  are  never  troublesome, 
and  immediat-ely  answer  everj  question  I  ask  of  them.  Some  relate  to  me 
the  events  of  past  ages,  and  others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  nature. 
Some  teach  me  how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  Some,  by  their  yivacity,  drive 
away  my  cares  and  exhilarate  my  spirits,  while  others  give  fortitude  to  my 
xaind,  and  teach  me  the  important  lesson  how  to  restrain  my  desires  and 
to  depend  wholly  on  myseU*.  They  open  to  me,  in  short,  the  various  avenues 
of  sU  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  on  their  information  I  safely  rely  in  all 
emergencies.  In  return  for  all  these  services  they  only  ask  me  to  aooom* 
Biodate  themselves  with  a  eonvenient  chamber  in  some  comer  of  my  humble 
habitation,  where  they  may  repose  in  peace ;  for  these  friends  are  more 
secure  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  than  in  the  tumults  of  society.-^ 
PxTiuncH. 
1867.  0 
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(gbtxcHibn. 


IS   THE   NEGEO  CAPABLE  OF  AS  MUCH  IMPROVE- 
MENT  UJNDEE  CULTURE  AS  THE  WHITE  RACES? 

▲FFIfillATIYE  UlTICLE. — II. 

Why  shotdd  he  not  be  ?  This  is  the  question  onr  opponents  haye 
to  answer,  and  we  imagine  they  will  not  find  the  burden  of  proof 
hj  any  means  a  light  one.  Leaving  this  task  to  them,  we  shall  in 
Uiis  paper  give  a  few  plain  reasons  why  we  answer  the  question  for 
debate  in  the  affirmatiye,  and  why  we  think  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  must  arrire  at  the  same  conclusion.  We  shall  state  facts 
admitted  by  both  parties  ;— and  first,  then,  the  negroes  do  not  form 
a  dif^tinct  species  of  mankind,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  do  not 
form  a  species  distinct  from  the  human ;  they  only  constitute  a  race 
or  variety  of  the  human  species,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Caucasian 
and  Mongolian  do.  The  peculiarities  of  the  race  are  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  The  area  of  the  negro  race  ia — as 
shown  by  P.  Y.  M.,  p.  59 — a  yery  restricted  one,  much  more  so  than 
that  of  any  of  the  otlier  races.  It  is  only  the  accidentals  of  colour, 
and  slight  changes  in  the  form  of  the  yarious  organs,  which  diatin- 
guisli  this  race  from  others.  It  is  not  more  widely  separated  from 
the  Malay  than  the  Malay  from  the  Mongolian,  and  the  Mongolian 
from  the  Caucasian.  There  is  no  ground  for  concluding  that  the 
negro  forms  a  distinct  speciea,  and  therefore  none  for  supposing 
him  incapable  of  as  much  improyement  as  any  of  the  white  races. 

Secondly,  two  words,  very  important  to  a  true  settlement  of  this 
question,  must  not  be  overlooked.  I  mean  ** under  culture**  To 
prove  the  negative  of  this  question  it  must  be  shown  that  the  brain 
of  the  negro  is  not  only  quite  different  from  that  of  the  other  races, 
but  that  it  is  of  such  a  form  or  capacity  as  to  render  any  high  intel- 
lectual development  impossible.  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to 
assent  to  all  the  dogmas  of  the  phrenologists,  but  I  will  take  a  few 
of  those  fundamental  doctrines  in  vrhich  phrenologists,  ethnologists^ 
and  comparative  anatomists  agree.    And, — 

1.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  brain  and  capacity  of  the 
cranium.  By  all  three  parties  it  is  admitted  that,  cateris  paribus, 
the  larger  the  brain,  or  the  greater  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  the 
ifToater  ihe  mental  power  of  the  individual,  and  the  more  scope  for 
high  intellectual  development.  How  stands  the  case  with  regard 
W  the  ni'gro  ?  Tiedemuiin  pay?,  *'  The  itlea  that  the  negro  has  a 
i«malier  brain  than  the  Kuropenn  is  ill-f'nindcJ.  In  no  cases  are  the 
cajmclties  loBs.     There  is  no  characteristic  whatever  in  the  organi- 
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sation  of  the  bvain  of  the  negro  which  affords  a  presninption  of  an 
inferior  endowment  of  the  moral  or  intelleotoal  faonldes/*.  He 
•apports  his  asaertion  by  the  statement  of  many  experiments ;  aad 
his  opinion  is  by  no  means  singular  among  the  distinguished  men 
who  adorn  the  sciences  already  enumerated. 

Tbe  <|nestions  arising  from  difference  in  the  form  of  the  foot, 
ankle,  lip,  and  jaw,  I  shall  not  enter  into,  because,  though  true, 
they  do  not  affect  the  subject,  which  must  be  decided  by  the  sise, 
construction,  and  composition  of  the  brain.  There  is  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  these  last  two  particulars  as  compared  with  the  Caucasisn, 
but  not  greater  than  wat  between  the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian, 
while  in  size  we  have  seen  it  to  be  not  inferior.  So,  then,  the 
negro  has  a  fair  starting-point  with  the  white  raees.  Has  he 
improved  at  all  under  culture  /  No  nation,  as  far  as  history  records, 
has  ever  been  able  to  raise  itself  by  its  own  efforts  from  the  depths 
of  savaged om,  when  onee  sunk  into  it,  to  even  a  low  degree  of  civi- 
lisation. They  have  always  been  aided  from  without.  It  was  so, 
we  mnst  remember,  with  all  the  nations  composing  the  white  mces^ 
Greece  communicating  her  civilization  to  liome,  £ome  to  the  whole 
world  under  her  sway,  and  Christian  Some  to  the  hordes  of  baj> 
banana  who  overran  and  overturned  the  empire,  and  settled  down 
in  the  conquered  lands,  submittinic  to  the  influence  of  the  refine- 
Bksnt  and  civilization  of  the  conquered.  So  in  England,  the  fierce 
aad  unlettered  Saxons  received  tiieir  culture  from  Borne.  Thus  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  intellectuality  of  the  nation  most 
advanced  in  this  respect  is  due  to  extraneous  influence.  Unless 
there  had  been  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Attila, 
Grenserio,  and  their  hordes,  some  nation  having  greater  intellectual 
development  than  the  conquerors,  the  white  races,  aa  found  m 
Europe,  ir  ould  be  no  more  advanced  now  than  were  those  conquer- 
ingbarbaariana  at  that  time. 

What,  in  faet^  is  the  condition  of  thousands,  yea,  of  millions  of 
the  white  races  now?  What  is,  or  was  till  lately,  the  condition  of 
millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Eussias,  the  father  of 
his  people? — what  the  condition  of  tens  of  thousands  in  our  own 
&vourea  land,  as  we  call  itF  Are  the  men  who  live  only  by  crime, 
—the  women  who  deM|^ht  in  words  and  acts  of  the  most  vicious 
sod  abominable  description, — ^the  children  who  swarm  in  our 
Isaea  and  alleys,  who,  like  their  parents,  have  never  received  the 
least  inatruetioD,  to  say  nothing  of  education,  except  in  vice— 'who, 
from  the  example  they  see  around  them,  give  way  on  every  occaaion 
to  their  own  unbridled  lusts  and  passions — ^who  become,  as  they 
grow  up,  the  terror  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  cankering  worm 
sating  into  the  vitals  of  its  prosperity,  griading  down  the  honest 
sod  industrious  in  the  tax  they  have  to  pay  for  workhouses,  gaols, 
and  their  concomitants,— are  these  in  any  better  condition,  moral 
or  intellectual,  than  the  heathen  around  P  If  anything,  are  they  not 
worse  off  F  Eeligion,  or  reverence  of  any  kind,  ia  to  them  either 
unknown  or  a  mockery.    Yice  alone  sharpens  what  Httle  under- 
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standing  they  haye.  I  know  that  vast  efforts  have  been  made  of 
late  to  excavate  the  vice  of  cities,  and  raise  the  masses  from  this 
state,  worse  than  that  of  heathendom,  in  which  they  live.  I  honour 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  good  bat  herculean  task,  and  I  have 
not  penned  these  lines  as  a  diatribe  upon  our  social  institutions,  or 
those  of  other  nations,  but  only  to  show  to  what  a  bestial  state  the 
human  species  of  every  race  will  descend,  when  brought  up  with- 
out proper  culture.  In  fact,  however,  the  negro  is  not  in  such  a 
ternbly  depraved  state  as  is  generally  supposed.  From  Father 
QuT,  apostolic  prefect  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  quoted  in  Prichard's 
'*  ifatural  History  of  Man,"  we  learn  that  the  negroes  have  a  belief 
in  one  universally  powerful  Being,  and  to  Him  they  address  their 
prayers,  going  every  morning  after  they  rise  to  the  river-side  to 
wash,  and  then  throw  handfuis  of  water  on  their  head,  or  pour  sand 
with  it,  to  express  their  humility ;  they  join  their  hands,  and  then 
open  them,  whispering  softly  the  word,  '*  JSksuavir;"  and  then  lift 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  say,  "  Lord,  give  me  this  day  rice  and 
yams,  give  me  gold,  and  give  me  slaves  and  riches,  give  me  health, 
and  grant  that  I  may  be  active  and  swifl."  Similar  is  the  testimony 
of  the  missionary  Ollendorp,  who  recognized  among  them  a  univer- 
sal belief  in  a  God,  whom  they  respect  lis  powerful  and  beneficent, 
the  maker  of  the  world  and  man,  wno  thunders  in  the  air,  and  pun« 
ishes  the  wicked  by  His  bolts;  they  ascribe  all  their  gifts  to  Him,  and 
believe  Him  pleased  when  they  pray  to  Him,  and  that  He  succours 
them  in  danger  and  disease  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  694).  I  need  not  stay  to 
show  that  this  belief  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Komans,  whom  no  one  asserts  to  have  been  sunk  so  far  in  supersti- 
tion and  degradation  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  improvement  what- 
ever, or  that  the  national  religious  belief  of  the  savage  is  in  this 
case,  as  it  is  in  every  other,  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  masses 
of  those  who,  in  a  Christian  country,  are  born  and  nursed  in  igno- 
rance and  vice.  A  word  as  to  their  fetishes,  of  which  so  much  is 
generally  made.  The  word  itself  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese 
fetisco,  artificial,  and  was  not  used  till  the  Portuguese  came  on  the 
coasts,  and  it  is  not  impossible  the  custom  arose  from  observing  the 
adoration  paid  by  the  Portuguese  themselres  to  images  and  pictures 
of  the  saints  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Of  the  witch-doctor  and 
medicine  man  I  shall  not  treat.  These  are  common  to  the  negroes 
with  other  African  races,  who  are,  I  suppose,  to  be  considered 
eapable  of  improvement.  Idolatry  is  not  a  disqualification  for 
intellectual  advancement,  or  the  Hindoos,  with  their  tens  of 
thousands  of  divinities,  male  and  female, — in  fact,  three-fourths  at 
least  of  the  human  race, — would  be  for  ever  debarred  from  progress 
if  this  were  true.  Nor  is  mere  superstition,  or  one-half  of  what  are 
termed  the  educated  would  be  equally  shut  out,  for  they  all  have 
some  traces  of  superstition.  The  &tishes  arte  not  mere  superstitions. 
They  are  as  much  the  tangible  represent«tives  of  the  unseen  and 
the  unapproachable  as  are  the  images  and  pictures  of  the  Catholic. 
The  Finn  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  had  them  too.    The  authority 
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fint  quoted  declaref  that  "the  fetishea  are  not  the  gods  of  the 
n^roea ;  their  term  for  an  idol,  properly  so  called,  is  boosein. 

In  intellect,  too,  their  depravity  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
They  huj  and  sell  and  get  gain  as  shrewdly  as  Europeans ;  they 
possess,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  faculty  of  imitation^  and  have 
always  improved  when  associated. 

The  slave  of  Cuba  and  America,  without  admixtare  of  white 
blood,  soon  becomes  quite  a  different  creature  when  associated  with 
the  European.  I  need  not  say  that  the  qualities  of  affection  and 
attachment  inherent  in  this  race  are  most  strongly  developed.  The 
Mandingoes  are  evidently  susceptible  of  mental  culture  and  civili- 
zation. The  civilization  of  many  African  nations  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  aborigines  oT  Europe  during  the  ages  which  preceded 
the  conquests  of  the  Goths  and  Swedes  in  the  North,  and  the  Huns 
in  the  South.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  culture  on  the  negro,  that 
we  find  several  writers  assert  that  the  cultivated  negro,  without 
admixture  of  white  blood,  acquires  something  of  the  physiognomy 
of  !Europe,  and  that  in  a  generation  or  two  there  is  a  perceptible 
ehaiiffe  m  the  formation  of  the  skull,  and  of  the  nose  and  lips. 
DesaJea  remarks  that  all  uncultured  people  have  a  comparatively 
larg^e  mouth  and  thick  lips.  Civilization  has  modified  noticeably 
the  German  types.  High  stature,  light  or  red  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
clear' complexion,  are  no  longer  universal  characteristics  of  a  Ger- 
man. In  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  dark 
eyes  and  hair  were  uncommon ;  high  cheek-bones  were  a  character 
of  theSouth  as  of  the  North.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  red  hair 
predominated.  Any  gallery  of  old  portraits  will  show  that  three 
ceniuries  hare  done  much  in  highly  civilized  countries  to  soften  and 
modify  the  characteristic  outline  of  the  features.  There  was  less 
brain  space  in  the  skull  of  an  ancient  than  there  is  in  that  of  a 
modem  Scot.*  The  objection  sometimes  made  to  negro  improve- 
ment in  consequence  of  their  scanty  vocabulary,  I  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  seriously  to  answer,  so  trivial  is  it.  A  scanty  vocabu- 
lary is  a  proof  of  a  low  intellectual  condition,  but  it  does  not  show 
that  no  improvement  can  be  made.  Of  the  80,000  words  the 
English  language  is  supposed  to  contain,  the  first-rate  orator  does 
not  employ  more  than  10,000,  common  people  about  1,000,  and  the 
rustic  about  300.  Besides,  look  at  the  present  vocabularies  of 
China  and  Japan,  which,  though  extensive,  are  still  nothing  more 
than  Tocabularies,  and  have  no  claim  to  the  title  of  languages ; 
nor  are  those  of  the  various  Malay  and  Polynesian  tribes  any 
better. 

Few  distinguished  men  have,  it  is  true,  arisen  from  the  negro 
race ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  account.  Climate  has  a  great  influence  on 
intellectuality.  In  tropical  climes  the  mind,  like  the  body,  dislikes 
active  exertion,  and  becomes  disposed  to  sloth.  In  the  Frigid 
Zone,  the  mind,  being  oppressed  and  overawed  by  the  stupendous 

♦  «  All  the  Year  Round,*'  vol.  xi.,  p.  130. 
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works  of  nature,  is  ill-fitted  for  active  eontemplation,  and  baoomot, 
like  the  body,  torpid.  No  one  supposes  that  these  people  oannot 
be  improved  under  culture ;  few,  perhaps,  will  maintain  that  thej 
can  be  improved  as  much  as  the  other  white  races ;  but  thequestkni 
is  not,  Can  the  Negro  be  improved  as  much  as  the  most  intellectaal 
nations  of  the  whi^  races  P  but  Can  he  be  improved  as  much  as  the 
generality  of  them  P  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Can  he, 
under  culture,  be  improved  at  allP  The  few  men  who  have  risen 
from  the  negro  race  and  made  a  name  for  themselves,  are  still 
enough  to  show,  as  is  so  ably  maintained  b^  "  Nam  Der,"  that  the 
negro  race  is  capable  of  improvement ;  and  if  this  be  once  granted^ 
then  they  will  have  a  hard  task  to  perform  who  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  negro  is  not  capable  of  as  much  improvement  as  the  white 
races.  I  tiiink,  then,  it  abundantly  manifest  that  the  negro  race 
generally  are  capable  of  improvement,  and  of  as  much  improvement, 
on  the  whole,  as  the  generality  of  the  white  races  ;  but  this  improTe- 
ment  will  only  be  obtained  under  culture,  and  the  influence  of  the 
white  races  themselves.  B.  8. 


HXGATIVX  ▲BTICLX.— II. 

Bballt  the  negro  is  becoming  "  irrepressible  I "  After  threat- 
ening to  rend  in  twain  the  Western  Hemisphere,  here  he  is,  in  the 
pages  of  the  British  ControversialUt,  to  set  its  contributors  by  the 
ears,  and,  perhaps,  its  readers  to  tears,  cheers,  or  jeers,  as  the  eddies 
of  the  debate  come  and  go.  Wc  are  called  upon  again,  even  after  all 
the  long- continued  agitation  preceding  the  Emancipation  Act,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  to  re*ans«rer  the  Broughamiiish  question  put  into 
or  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  necro— ''  Am  i  not  a  man  and  a 
brother P"  Vico  was  right — (was  it  Vico?) — the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  round  a  regular  round  of  changes.  The  debatable  lands  of 
one  generation  come,  by  and  by,  to  be  those  of  their  successors ; 
axid  here  the  negro  is  a^ain  la  Lite  noire  of  discussion. 
^  "Nam  Der"  maintains  Lin  affirmation  by  adducing  individudU — 
single  exceptional  eases,  while  the  debate  is  one  which  regards  race. 
But  he  endeavours  to  make  his  (very  alight)  "  induction  of  instances" 
available  in  comin  jj  to  a  general  conclusion,  by  invoking  our  adhesion 
to  the  general  prmciple  "  that  the  capacities  of  a  race  are  to  be 
judged  from  the  highest  altitudes  to  which  some  of  its  members 
have  risen,  and  not  from  the  lowest  depths  to  which  others  have 
sunk."  A  very  admirable  principle  if  it  were  true ;  for  it  would 
enable  Englishmen  to  assert  their  innate  capability  to  be  that 
marked  out  by  Shakspere  and  Bacon,  Bridgewater  and  Stephen* 
son,  Gainsborough  and  Bevnolds,  Fox  and  Pitt,  Nelson  and 
Wellington.  Scotchmen  might  claim  to  be  Scotts,  Burnses,  Tel« 
fords,  Watts.  Jeflreys,  and  Hamiltons.  Welshmen,  Gibsons  and 
Thomases,  Dilwyns  and  Vivians,  Brinley  Bichardses  and  Joneaes. 
Frenchmen  would  no  longer  feel  that  each  soldier  carried  a  marshal's 
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baton  in  his  linapsack,  but  would  possess  Napoleon^s  soeptro,  Vol- 
taire s  wit,  Montaigne's  wisdom,  and  Beranger's  lyrical  genius, 
Germans  would  take  their  place  in  the  thermometer  of  greatness 
bj  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hegel,  Frederick,  and  Bismarck ;  aod  all  this 
by  inductions  of  instances  far  wider  than  those  which  give  **  Nam 
Ver  "  his  general  principle. 

But  "  Nam  Der"  taunts  us  thus : — "  Let  ns  account  for  the  short* 
comings  of  our  own  race,  and  then  see  what  vantage-ground  we  have 
from  which  to  launch  forth  against  the  incapacity  of  the  negro.*' 
Verf  good — our  race,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  and  they  are 
indeed  a  great  deal  too  many  we  know,  consists  of  thinkei*, 
srtxficers^  labourers,  business  men,  &c.,  of  an  order  not  easily  to 
be  matched — not  to  be  matched  certainly  by  any  of  the  members 
of  the  negro  race,  unless  of  a  very  exceptional  kind,  whereas  we 
speak  of  the  rule  and  general  run  of  ours. 

Fine  sentiments,  «e  can  assure  "Nam  Der,"  cannot  outdo  facts : 
if  they  could,  it  would  be  a  sad  world.  He  appeals  to  the 
average  of  the  masses ;  and  he  affirms  that  the  average  of  the 
negro  race  is  no  whit  behind  the  white  races !  %Yhy  the  average 
of  the  mass  of  the  white  races  is  to  be  found  in  the  dens  of  Spital- 
fields  and  Shoreditch,  and  the  slums  of  great  cities,  is  unknown  to 
pie ;  but  "  Nam  Der"  says  so.  But  the  average  of  the  negro  race 
is  to  be  found  among  the  class  from  whom  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  drew 
her  "  (Jncle  Tom"  and  her  "  Dred,"  in  the  rice  and  sugar-field,  as  the 
faithful  servant  and  the  pure-minded  pastor — "indeed,  every  form 
of  progress  has  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion'*— (see  page  56,  lest  it  be  supposea  that  I  auote  falsely.)  Heoctt 
when  you  see  sculptures,  paintings,  shipi*,  bridges,  railways,  manu- 
factures of  a  high  order,  &c.,  you  will  iind  a  black  mark  on  ihem 
—after  you  have  been  indulging  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  con- 
sumption by  fire,  in  a  yard  or  so  of  clay,  of  strong  negro- head. 
France  is  not  the  centre  of  the  civilization  of  social  life ;  England 
is  not  the  centre  of  commercial  and  industrial  civilization ;  Ger^ 
many  is  not  the  centre  of  intellectual  civilization.  We  must  go  to 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  not  of  the  Thames,  the  Seine,  or  Spree,  if 
we  desire  to  discover  the  capacity  for  the  hiyJieU  civilization. 

We  holA  that  the  negro  race,  as  a  race,  is  not  "  capable  of  as 
much  improvement  under  culture  as  the  white  races,"  and  that  for 
very  palpable  reasons.  The  human  species  was  created  to  "  fill  the 
earth  and  subdue  it,"  as  St.  Paul,  quoted  by  "Nam  Der"  at  the 
head  of  his  paper,  says,  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth."  This  being  the 
intention,  the  huouui  species  required  to  be  possessed  of  a  great 
power  of  variation  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  aHapt  himself 
to  all  the  various  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  difiering 
luzface  of  tho  whole  earth.  The  divarications — as,  I  think,  the  eth<- 
nologists  call  them — of  race  are  the  express  provisions  of  the  Deity 
to  enable  mankind  to  subdue  the  entire  universe.  The  finest  and 
highest  workmen  are  not  by  their  masters  sent  to  perform  the 
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xneaneet  and  most  ignominious  tasks.  Could  we  expect  less  wisdom 
in  GodP  Conld  we  suppose  that  He  would  employ  the  highest  and 
noblest  races  to  fill  and  subdue  the  portions  of  the  earth  Teasfpro- 
pitious  to  the  enjoyment  and  culture  of  those  races  P  No !  It  is 
therefore  that  we  see  all  the  inferior  races  occupying  the — as  we 
might  almost  call  them — waste  lands  of  the  world,  and  those  races 
whose  capacities  are  highest  leading  the  enterprise  of  the  uniyerse, 
working,  thinking,  and  acting  in  the  higher  levels  of  civilization. 

Let  "Nam  Der"  take  it  either  way  he  chooses,  the  fact-s  of 
history  and  reality  are  opposed  to  his  superfine  sentimentality. 
Either  the  negro  races  are,  in  consequence  of  being  inferior, 
employed  in  a  district  of  the  earth  as  yet  unsuitable  to  the  white 
man's  occupanc^r,  but  yet  to  be  ])repared  by  the  negroes,  under 
the  white  man's  instructions,  for  his  mture  use ;  or  else,  because  of 
their  inferiority  they  have  been  driven  back  into  these  unsuitable 
localities,  whence  they  have  never  been  able  to  reissue.  Had  they 
been  as  capable  as  the  white  races  of  improrement,  why  has  history 
concealed  the  records  of  their  struggle  P — for  struggle  there  must 
have  been  before  equally  matched  races  changed  their  relatiye  posi- 
tions so  woefully.  Were  they  as  capable  of  improvement,  could  they 
in  any  way  whatever  be  restrained  from  proving,  unexceptionably. 
the  fact  of  their  equality  in  capacity  P  They  were,  therefore,  either 
never  intended  to  oe  equal  to  the  white  races,  or  being  equal  they 
have  failed  to  maintain  their  equality,  and  have  receded  while  the 
white  races  have  advanced.  Now  by  a  law  of  life,  those  who  pro- 
gress improve,  and  acquire  improvability,  while  those  who  stagnate 
not  only  lose  present  power  but  future  capacity,  bring  upon  tnem- 
selves,  m  fact,  deterioration,  and  forfeit  their  place  and  influence  on 
the  earth. 

With  the  facts  before  us  that  the  white  race  is  the  prevailing 
one,  and  that  all  other  races  fall  away  and  fail  before  the  advancing 
civilization  which  the  white  man  brings  with  him,  and  do  not  seem 
able  to  take  on  civilization  at  all, — pan  anybody  believe  that  the 
negro  is  **  capable  of  as  much  improvement  imder  culture  as  the 
white  races  "P 

I  am  as  great  an  opponent  of  slavery  as  "  Nam  Der"  can  be.  I  be- 
lieve "  that  the  master  of  slaves  has  seldom  the  soul  of  a  man."  But 
I  believe  also  that  the  coloured  races  are  pioneer  races — the  sappers 
and  miners,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  of  the  human 
species, — having  a  compensation  granted  to  them,  in  the  additional 
joys  of  their  sensations,  for  this  lowlv  position,  but  destined  to  die 
out  before  the  extending  civilization  of  the  earth,  which  they  initiate 
but  cannot  complete.  It  would  be  woeful  indeed  to  believe  that 
God  had  lodged  equal  capacities  in  them,  and  yet  had  by  their 
geogpraphical  relations  deprived  them  of  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
mitting these  capacities  to  due  culture,  that  tney  might  procure 
delight  to  themselves  and  produce  good  to  the  world.  So  think- 
ing, we  deny  that  the  ''  neero  is  as  capable  of  improvement  under 
culture  as  the  white  races.  E.  Y.  B. 
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IS  THEEE  A  TEUE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  HISTORY 

SACRED  AND  PROFANE  ? 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

Thb  great  moTing  and  shaping  thought  of  the  present  day  is 
that  conveyed,  or  rather  suggested,  by  the  word  "  Continuity," 
vhich  has  of  late,  and  particularly  since  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  last  year,  come  into  frequent  and  prominent  use. 
That  word  represents  the  idea  of  a  constant  Bnd  uninterrupted 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  which  though  it  may  be  and  often  is 
carried  to  such  a  length  as  in  effect  to  exclude  the  Creator  in 
thought  from  the  worlds  which  He  has  made,  is  yet,  we  believe, 
the  sign  of  a  mighty  truth,  which  already  exerts,  and  will  yet  fur- 
ther exert,  a  powerful  influence  on  and  over  all  departments  of 
science  and  philosophy.  It  is  already  correcting  the  aberrations 
of  theologians  from  simple  Biblical  troth  and  common  sense.  It  ia 
influential  in  the  political  world,  and  embodied  in  the  highest 
utterance  to  which  fast  session's  reform  debate  attained,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone,  addressing  the  Opposition,  declared  that  **  the  great 
social  forces  "  were  against  them.  It  forms  the  true  philosophy  of 
the  genuine  reformer.  In  science  it  is  uniting  one  branch  of  investi- 
gation with  another,  and  opening  up  ^  ider  and  grander  views  of 
the  material  universe,  and  of  the  interdependency  and  harmony^ 
perhaps  ultimately  the  identity — of  all  forces  and  existences.  In 
history  it  leads  to  the  belief  of  one  vast  current  of  advancing 
purpose  operant  throughout  the  most  dissimilar  phases  of  human 
life  and  thought,  experiment,  effort,  and  speculation,  and  connecting. 
all  with — 

"  One  far-o£f  diyine  event, 
To  'which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

To  the  thought  of  continuity  we  owe  the  question  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  essay.  Doubts  consciously  or  unconsciously 
foimded  upon  it  give  rise  to  the  inquiry  whether,  after  all,  causa- 
tion does  not  ererywhere  act  alike,  and  whether  we  can  be  really 
jostified  in  accepting  the  doctrine  of  a  special  action  of  the  Deity  in 
favour  of  a  portion  only  of  the  human  race — whether  indeed  we  can 
pivperly  attribute  to  Him  a  direct  operation  contravening  or  sup- 
plementing the  laws  which  in  creating  soul  and  matter  He  imposed 
upon  tbem.  The  question  really  turns  upon  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  the  miraculous,  which  has  already  received  attention 
in  this  Magazine.  To  the  debate  in  1864,  containing  a  paper  by 
the  present  writer,  and  others  by  able  coadjutors,  and  to  our  open- 
ing article  upon  "  Science  versus  Keligion,"  in  July,  1866,  we  referour 
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readers,  and  will  now  only  sum  up  our  earnest  belief  in  a  qnotation, 
since  met  with,  from  Bishop  Van  Mildert: — "The  positibilUvoC 
miracles  cannot  bo  denied  without  denying  the  very  nature  of  God 
as  an  all-powerful  Being ;  their  prohabiUty  cannot  be  questioned 
without  questioning  His  moral  perfections ;  and  their  certainty,  as 
matters  of  fact,  can  onlj  be  invalidated  by  destroying  the  yery 
foundations  of  all  human  testimony."— Cim^miwrary  jSevteio,  July, 
1866. 

These  views  may  seem  contrary  to  those  already  expressed  with 
reference  to  the  law  of  continuity.  But  they  are  not  so  unless  we 
elevate  our  abstraction  of  law  and  set  it  upon  the  throne  of  the 
universe  in  the  very  place  of  God.  Law  expresses  our  experience 
of  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect, — continuity  our  persuasion 
that  law  is  constant,  invariable ;  but  no  knowledge  and  no  thought 
of  ours  can  reach  higher  than  to  declare  that  such  appears  to  be  the 
will  of  the  Divine  Being  in  all  circumstances  which  have  come 
under  our  observation  and  have  been  submitted  to  our  critical 
judgment.  We  refuse  to  accept  the  ideas  either  of  law  or  of  con- 
tinuity  as  fetters  binding  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty.  Special 
cases  call  for  special  procedure— special,  that  is,  to  our  limited 
vision,  though  doubtless  regular,  constant,  continuous  enough, 
could  we  see  the  whole  series  of  instances  in  which  they  ari^^e. 

Thus  we  do  consider  law  and  continuity  as  expressive  of  great 
facts,  which  may  justly  claim  careful  application  to  every  subject 
of  human  thought,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  place  them  above 
or  on  the  seat  of  the  Divine  Being,  nor  deny  or  refuse  to  believe 
in  His  power  and  will  personally  to  succour  the  intelligent  beings 
who  depend  upon  Him.  They  shall  not  rob  us  of  our  Father  who 
is  in  the  heavens — whose  presence  is  throughout  the  universal 
spheres.  We  believe,  then,  that  God  has  been  present  in  general 
history,  guiding  all  truth-seekers  wherever  found,  and  giving  them 
a  measure  of  inward  light  and  peace,  shaping  the  ends  of  men,  and 
making  their  very  wrath  to  help  forward  His  lofty  will.  We  caa- 
not  assent  to  the  narrow  creed  which  teacher  that  in  the  long  pre- 
Christian  centuries,  one  nation  only  shared  in  the  thought  and  in- 
terest of  Him  whose  name  is  Love,  and  which  heartlessly  passes 
over  the  millions  of  the  Gentile  world  as  doomed  to  irrevocable 
death.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  of  the  de* 
basement  of  our  race — its  utter  idolatry  and  growing  cormptioii' 
when  left  without  asnecial  and  outward  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  a  clear,  plainly  attested  revelation  oi  His  will. 

We  thus  take  as  the  basis  of  our  argument  the  known  degrada- 
tion, impurity,  and  idolatry  of  the  world,  and  contend  that  a  par- 
ticular and  constant  work  of  the  Divine  Being,  either  universally 
or  throughout  the  history  of  some  chosen  nation,  was  an  actual  ne- 
cessity if  He  would  deliver  it  from  the  power  of  evil,  and  make  it 
free  to  virtue,  truth,  and  nobleness.  This  necessity  will  explain 
and  justify,  and  so  render  fully  credible,  all  the  marvellous  inter- 
positions of  His  spiritual  and  temporal  providence  in  the  affiun  of 
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the  Hebrew  people,  wbioh  in  their  sacred  records  are  described  aa 
being  made* 

Two  remarks  are  necessary  bere ;  the  first  being,  that  in  the 
eleetion  of  Abram  and  his  descendants  to  this  special  honour  and 
]mvilege  ve  must  not  suppose  a  repudiation,  actual  or  implied,  of 
the  nations  wbo  were  not  so  highly  favoured.  The  purpose  to  be 
VTought  out  through  their  instrumentality  was  not  to  be  confined 
in  its  beneficent  influenoe  to  themselyes,Dut  was  in  truth  designed 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  human  family  from  first  to  last.  It  is 
ehiuraeteristic  of  all  the  divine  procedure  to  begin,  as  it  were,  from 
little  things— from  the  simplest  and  most  insignificant  agencies  to 
move  on  and  on,  gradually,  but  with  ever-increasing  strength, 
widening  to  the  noblest  and  grandest  results. 

The  second: — it  is  true  everywhere,  without  distinction,  that 
"there  is  a  snirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  him  understanding ;  "  nor  can  we  deem  that  in  the  Hebrew 
race  the  manifestation  and  work  of  the  divine  Spirit  was  radically 
distinct  from  that  which  wrought  in  earnest  human  souls  beyond  it. 
A  difference,  and  a  great  one,  there  certainly  was,  but  in  degree 
only,  not  in  kind.  In  them  the  Spirit  operated  with  a  distinctness 
aad  force,  and  with  such  a  reference  to  the  very  details  and  minuti» 
of  £aith  and  praetioe,  as  indeed  to  cause  what  to  others  was  but  an 
in^rard  direction  and  faint  illumination  to  become  for  them  an  outward 
and  authoritative  system  of  belief,  and  a  law  of  individual  and  collec- 
tiTe  duty.  Therewas  thusnobreak — nosolution  of  continuity — in  the 
divine  action  in  the  world,  but  an  emphasis  and  definiteness  was 
g;iven  to  it  within  certain  limits  and  in  certain  phases,  intended  not 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  a  section  of  the  human  family,  but  as  the 
oommencement  of  a  regenerative  process  which  should  bless  man- 
kind at  large,  and  bring  about  its  entire  deliverance  from  evil,  and 
the  triumph  of  nobleness  and  holiness  and  God. 

The  state  of  the  race,  then,  was  this : — that  the  knowledge  of  the 
one  Father  and  Creator  had  been  almost  entirely  lost,  or  hidden  imder 
a  masa  of  corrupt  teachings  which  set  forth  fur  worship  no  longer 
A  perfect  Being  of  infinite  power  and  boundless  grace,  but  a  host  of 
dettiea  characterised  by  the  very  passions  and  vices  of  men  them- 
aelvea.  The  service  of  gods  like  these  was  of  necessity  debasing, 
and  their  TOtaries  could  not  but  sink  lower  and  lower  into  sensu- 
ali^,  crime,  and  miaery. 

clearly,  for  the  recovery  of  man  from  such  a  state,  there  must  be 
a  revelation  of  the  one  Grod,  and  of  His  holiness  and  perfections,  and 
tke  regard  of  the  souls  hitherto  occupied  by  selfishness  and  lust 
na«st  by  soaie  means  be  fixed  on  Him,  and  the  thought  of  spiritual 
likeness  to  their  hearenly  protector  and  friend  be  implanted  among 
tkeir  deepest  feelings  and  desires.  Man  must  thus  be  treated  as 
an  onwiUing  learner,  and  begin  with  even  the  rudiments  of  religious 
trath. 

In  the  call  of  Abiam,  not  perhaps  from  such  utter  darkness  as  we 
bare  deecribed*  hot  oertunly  from  connections  amongst  whom  the 
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wonhip  of  tlie  true  JehOTah  was  more  or  Iobb  rapidly  decaying,  we 
trace  the  first  workings  of  the  divine  purpose.  To  him  was  the 
promise  given  that  his  children  should  become  a  great  people,  and 
possess  the  rich  and  glorious  land — a  land  occupying  the  rery  cen- 
tral bridge-space  of  three  continents —in  which  he  then  sojoomed 
as  a  stranger.  His  descendants  dwelt  together  till  their  removal  te 
the  land  of  Egypt  in  consequence  of  a  famine,  and  still  the  promise 
had  power  to  induce  a  common  interest  and  to  keep  them  true  to 
the  faith  of  the  God  of  Abraham.  Multiplying  in  Egypt,  peTsecu* 
tion  and  slavery,  while  doubtless  teaching  a  spirit  of  submission  to 
authority  hereafter  to  be  found  useful,  also  united  them  more 
closely,  and  drew  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  themselves 
and  their  oppressors — the  first  element  in  the  cdnstitution  of  a 
nation.  W.  W. 

NEGATIVB   ABTICLE.— I. 

"  Is  not  a  man*s  history  and  men's  history  a  perpetual  evangel  ?'* — Caflj/le. 

As  applied  to  history,  the  epithet  "  profane"  is  surely  a  misnomer. 
Its  common  meaning  is  an  opposition,  decided  and  obstinate,  to 
what  is  religious  and  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  others.  There  is 
universal  history,  which  treats  as  a  whole  of  all  the  important  events 
that  have  transpired  from  the  creation  to  the  present  time ;  but  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  the  events  not  considered  as  sacred  really 
operated  in  direct  antagonism  to  those  held  to  be  sacred.  This 
branding  of  any  portion  of  history  with  the  ban  of  profanity  seems 
to  have  originated  with  the  pagan  priests  of  Greece  and  Rome,  after 
whose  downfall  it  fell  into  disuse  till  resuscitated  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages,  who,  in  their  zeal  without  know- 
ledge, even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  fierce  outcry  when  the  study  of 
Greek  was  revived,  after  centuries  of  neglect.  The  monks  and 
their  votaries  might  plead  a  semblance  of  excuse  for  spreadin.i? 
notions  of  that  sort ;  but  now-a-days  it  might  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  profane  history  would  be  an  obsolete  term.  It  has  become 
usual  of  late  to  employ  "  secular  "  to  denote  what  is  not  directly 
connected  with  religion,  and  this  name  dispels  the  bad  odour  that 
bangs  round  anything  when  dubbed  "  profane." 

1.  It  will  be  agreed  on  all  hands  tnat  if  sacred  history  exists  at 
all  as  such,  its  source  is  the  Old  Testament,  which  unfolds  its  ear» 
liest  chapters.  The  Bible  contains  all  the  authentic  written  history 
we  possess  of  antediluvian  man.  Because  it  is  the  sole  record,  are 
we  to  infer  that  the  whole  of  that  history  is  sacred  in  virtue  of  its 
appearance  in  a  sacred  book  F  Or  is  a  fanciful  distinction  to  be 
sought  out,  claiming  the  special  services  of  inspiration  for  chroni- 
cling the  doings  of  Seth  and  the  *'  sons  of  God,  including  Noah's 
family,  mention  of  the  rest  of  the  world  being  only  made  incident- 
ally, as  serving  merely  the  purpose  of  a  background,  before  which  to 
exhibit  the  sacred  personages  to  the  best  advantage  P  If  this  latter 
theory  be  thought  unsound,  we  are  driven  either  to  adopt  the  firsts. 
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that  of  the  whole  history  being  sacred,  or  the  infidel  supposition 
that  none  of  it  is  properly  sacred.  It  then  seems  pretty  clear  that 
all  history  before  the  flood  must  either  be  classed  in  the  sacred 
category  in  its  entirety,  or  handed  orer  wholly  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  those  who  maintain  that  nature  is  the  sole  revelation,  and 
sacred  things  mere  phantoms  of  the  religionist's  brain. 

2.  By  all  who  recognise  a  sacred  element  in  human  aflairs  it  is 
pretty  generally  allowed  that  the  Jews  are  a  "  peculiar  people " 
now,  and  that  in  former  times,  at  least,  they  were  so  by  being 
IClitded  by  the  special  direction  of  Jehorah,  and  bearing  along 
through  many  pre-Christian  centuries  a  gradually  communicated 
knowledge  of  the  attributes  and  will  of  the  Most  High.  For  the 
history  of  this  nation  during  the  period  named  we  principally  con- 
stdt  the  Scriptures  and  Josephus*s  "  Antiquities  of  the  Jews."  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  a  more  or  less  connected  narrative  of 
^e  "chosen  race,"  beginning  with  the  Egyptian  bondage  {circa 
1550  B.C.),  when  they  first  acquired  the  dimensions  of  a  nation,  and 
extending,  through  wilderness  journeys,  judges,  kint^s,  and  captivi- 
tiee,  on  to  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  under  Ezra  and  Kehe- 
miah,  about  B.C.  430— a  period  o^  1,100  years.  The  sacred  oracles 
stop  short  at  the  latter  date,  and  it  is  left  to  "  profane  "  historians, 
or  apocryphal  writings,  or  it  may  be  "  dull  oblivion,"  to  furnish  an 
account  of  the  stirring  period  that  intervened  till  Christ's  advent — 
a  period,  if  the  books  of  Maccabees  can  be  relied  on,*  in  which  the 
▼aionr,  patriotism,  and  struggling  nationality  of  the  Jevrs  were 
neTer  more  brilliantly  displayed ;  when  the  Syrian  Seleucidce  from 
the  north  and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  of  the  south  were  repeatedly 
repnlsed  by  small  bodies  of  pious  Jews,  and  when  the  national  pros- 
perity, under  John  Hyrcanus  (B.C.  135—107),  rivalled  in  its  peaceful 
flow  the  palmy  days  of  Solomon  himself.  And  yet  the  inspired 
penmen  aiford  us  no  light  on  these  eventful  years ;  so  far  as  a  plain 
reader  of  his  Bible  can  make  out,  the  Jewish  nation  seems  all  of  a 
sudden  to  change  from  the  courageous  leadership  of  Nehemiah,  with 
BCalachi  as.  prophet,  to  "  those  days  when  Herod  was  king/'  as 
related  by  St.  Matthew.  It  is  true  that  Josephus  and  the  Apocrypha 
dissipate  a  mistake  so  innocently  made,  when,  of  course,  their  testi- 
mony is  trustworthy ;  but  then  it  is  not  with  the  authority  of  inspira- 
tion ;  and  thus,  if  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian 
era  be  confined  between  Genesis  and  Malachi,  there  are  long  cen- 
turies—gaps of  which  nothing  is  recounted, — and  these,  forsooth, 
^rould  require  to  be  dubbed  *'  profane,"  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
ideas  of  history  flowing  from  the  afiirmative  assertion  of  the  question 
at  issue !  Bat  if  the  history  (speaking  chronologically)  is  incom- 
plete from  Moses  to  Christ,  the  divine  historians  aro  equally  reck- 
less of  its  aftercourse.  During  our  Saviour's  earthly  sojourn  they 
notice  contemporary  history  only  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  His  life. 
The  Boman  eagle  triumphant  as  a  military  power  in  Palestine,  its 
tetrarchal  government,  and  the  submission  of  the  Jewish  magnates 
to  the  decisions  of  Boman  functionaries,— points  such  as  these  crop 
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up,  ftnd  Bttpre  as  historioal  so^gerticnis,  batanytliiiig  in  the  shape  of  a 
oonneoted  relation  of  the  varying^  fortunes  of  the  Jews  at  this  time 
has  no  pkce  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Our  Lord  undoubtedly  fore- 
saw the  utter  destruotion  of  Jerusalem,  which  He  foretold  some  thirty* 
fiye  years  before  its  occurrence ;  but  during  the  interral  no  mention 
of  the  *'  ancient  people  "  is  made,  unless  as  naturally  springing  out 
of  the  account  of  the  early  church  given  in  the  Acts.  This  silence 
of  Scripture  regarding  post-Christian  Jewish  htatory  awakena 
inquiry  whether  what  has  happened  to  the  Jews  during  that  period* 
i.e.,  for  1,800  years,  should  be  reckoned  profane,  because  not  chro- 
nicled by  inspired  writers ;  and  if  this  be  so  decided,  it  is  natural 
to  ask  on  what  principles  one  stage  of  a  nation  s  history  can  be 
denominated  sacred,  while  another  and  more  recent  stage  is  named 
profane,  without,  in  the  process,  foisting  upon  hisiory  a  set  of  arbi- 
trary distinctions,  both  perplexing  and  unprofitable? 

3.  Should  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  be  reji^arded  at 
sacred  ?  Little  of  its  history  ie  obtainable  from  the  Bible,  con- 
sidered chronologically.  All  down  the  nineteen  Christian  centuriea 
a  most  important  part  has  been  played  by  the  Chureh  in  this  worid's 
affairs.  It  has  been  acting,  or  professing  to  act,  as  "the  little 
leaven,  leaTening  the  whole  lump.  For  this  and  graver  reasons  it 
would  scarcely  be  right  to  classify  it  among  profane  things ;  and 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  principle  clearly  demonstrating  thi^ 
what  historicall V  pertains  to  Christianity  is  thereby  enoirdea  with 
a  halo  of  sacredness,  while  aU.  other  events  and  clumges  occurring 
alongside  of  it  sink  into  the  abyss  of  profanity. 

4.  If  sacred  history  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  Bible,  then  many 
ancient  peoples  might  reasonably  claim  exemption  from  being 
regarded  as  in  their  career  wholly  profane.  The  first  great  capti- 
vity of  Israel  introduces  Egypt  and  the  Pharaohs,  the  customa  of 
the  dwellers  by  the  Nile,  their  worship,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
shepherd -kings.  The  Hebrew  history  tor  several  centuries  includes 
that  of  the  Philistines,  with  whom  hostilities  were  seldom  long 
intermitted ;  and  when  this  "  thorn  in  their  side "  availed  not  to 
recall  the  Jewish  allegiance  to  Heaven,  a  scourge  of  a  more  humili- 
ating kind  was  sent  upon  the  twelve  tribes,  in  the  form  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar and  his  Assyrian  armies.  Daring  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews  the  life  and  government  of  this  king  are  portrayed  m  lively 
colours  bv  the  prophet  Daniel.  In  the  course  of  time  this  dynasty 
was  overthrown  by  Darius,  king  of  the  Modes,  the  account  of  whioh, 
with  the  divisions  of  the  conquered  kingdom,  are  furniahed  by  the 
same  prophet.  Then,  to  hurry  over  the  ground,  the  position  and 
internal  government  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  comes  in  for  a  share 
of  the  New  Testament  writers'  attention,  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul 
especially.  These  intimations,  historical  hints,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  the  only  authentic  information  we  possess  regarding  some 
of  the  nations  named,  are  lavishly  scattered  over  the  whole  range  of 
the  scriplurul  narratives,  connected,  as  in  most  cases  they  are,  with 
the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod,  and  in  Christian  times 
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of  the  saltation  parchased  by  ChrUt.  Now,  if  wc  accord  to  the 
JewB  a  sacred  historj  because  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
Grod'a  written  reyelation,  it  would  scarcely  be  consiitent  to  aeny  the 
same  to  the  other  nations  of  whom  God  has  seen  fit  to  make  mention 
in  His  word,  seeing  that,  however  limited  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews 
with  some  of  them  may  hare  been,  yet  it  is  fair  matter  of  inference 
that  some  good  seed  was  thereby  sown,  as  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
case,  and  which  would  tend  to  induce  some  individuals  to  believe  in 
the  Hebrew  faith ;  as,  for  example,  the  journey  of  the  Magi  from 
the  East  at  Christ's  advent  proves  either  a  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  Jewish  oracles  as  having  by  some  means  been  acquired  by 
them,  or  that  God  made  a  direct  revelation,  informing  them  of  the 
8ig;nifieance  of  the  star  they  so  trustingly  followed.  The  recognition 
of  the  Jews,  as  miraenlously  preserved  by  a  God  of  manifest  omni- 
potenee,  at  various  times  wrung  from  the  dwellers  in  other  lands,  and 
the  subsequent  transactions  of  the  Israelites  with  them,  cannot  but 
hare  shed  6ome  divine  influence  over  these  benighted  nations ;  and  in 
so  far  as  it  did  so,  more  especially  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
the  award  of  the  title  sacred  becomes  due  to  part  of  their  history  if 
we  are  right  in  applying  it  to  part  of  the  Jewish  history ;  and  the 
daim  becomes  stronger  still  if  the  latter  is  regarded  as  at  no  period 
profane.  The  Jews  and  the  Gentiles,  in  this  view,  stand  on  the 
same  platform.  Accepting  the  testimony  of  Virgil  (4th  Eclogue), 
we  know  that  the  whole  Boman  world,  about  the  time  of  Christ's 
appearance,  had  a  deep-rooted  e^cyectation  of  the  speedy  descent 
of  a  Messiah,  *'  who  should  introduce  a  golden  age  into  the  world, 
and  restore  all  things,  and  should  blot  out  our  sins." 

Suetonius  relates,  in  his  "  Life  of  Augustus,*'  c.  94,  that  at  the 
thought  of  the  great  divine  King  the  Itoman  senate  was  so  terrified, 
that  it  made  a  decree  to  expose,  that  is,  destroy,  all  children  bom 
that  year, — the  same  year  in  which  Herod  commanded  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  at  jBethlehem.  This  extraordinary  coincidence, 
denched  bv  the  devoted  journey  of  the  Magi  from  the  empires  in 
^e  East,  clearly  exhibits  the  extension  of  a  certain  express  revela- 
tion to  people  remote  from  Jewry ;  and  when  this  is  seen  to  be  the 
case,  an  additional  weight  is  lent  to  the  claim  of  other  nations 
besides  the  Jews  to  be  partakers  of  sacred  history — a  claim  which, 
if  granted,  does  away  with  the  notion  of  their  history  being  any 
more  profane  in  kind  than  that  of  the  Jews  themselves. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  these  arguments  conclusively  prove 
I  hat  no  true  distinction  subsists  between  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, and  that  if  we  began  to  mangle  history  after  the  fashion  which 
sneh  fanciful  diftioctions  would  license,  we  would  but  thereby 
■anction  and  exemplify  a  '*busy  idleness."  It  is  our  conviction 
that  history  is  but  tne  unfolding  of  the  providence  of  God,  testifying 
through  all  its  ramifications,  in  every  clime  and  age,  to  the  wise 
arrangements  of  an  almighty,  universal  Father.  "What  God  has 
cleansed  let  no  man  call  common  or  unclean."  Ruddy. 
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^'ht  €locfVitnct  of  i\it  ^ont^. 


JOHN  STUAET    MILL.  LL.D.,    M.P.,   EECTOR  OF   ST. 

ANDEEW'S   UNIVERSITr. 

ON  EDUCATION :  ITS  MEANS,  PBOOBESS,  AND  AIMS. 

On  the  23rd  day  of  November,  1865,  John  Stuart  Hill,  Esq.,  of 
Blackheatk  Park,  Eent,  M.P.  for  Westminater,  was,  by  the  vote 
of  the  students,  chosen  rector  of  the  oldest  university  in  Scotland, 
that  of  St.  Andrew's  (founded  1411).  On  the;i2th  of  January,  1867, 
the  Senatus  Academicus  resolved  to  confer  on  the  eminent  logician 
and  economist  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  a  degree  which 
he  holds  from  several  foreign  universities.  On  the  1st  of  February 
Mr.  Mill  was  officially  installed  in  his  university  dignity*  as  rector, 
after  taking  the  required  oath,  which  was'admmistered  to  him  by 
Principal  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  in  the  hall  of  the  university 
library.  Thereafter,  in  the  presence  of  a  splendid  audience,  com- 
posed of  the  chief  notables  connected  with  or  interested  in  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  the  present  intel- 
lectual capital  of  "  the  kingdom  of  Fife,"  the  rector  read  in  a  clear 
and  finely  intonated  style  an  address  to  his  youthful  constituency^ 
on  education.  The  address,  which  was  most  thorough  and  ez- 
liaustive,  was  listened  to  with  interest,  frequently  breaking  out  into 
rapturous  applause,  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  It  is  a  master- 
piece of  cogent  thought,  all  the  more  difficult,  we  should  imagine, 
from  the  fact  that  his  father,  James  Mill,  Esq.,  had  written  a 
"Treatise  on  Education"  for  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and 
many  would  probably  contrast  the  son's  address  with  the  father's 
essa^.  They  can  each  stand  investigation,  either  on  their  own 
merits,  or  in  comparison ;  but  John  Stuart  Mill  is  himself  the  best 
critique  on  his  fatner's  theory,  and  perhaps  the  best  exemplar  of  his 
own.  Ho  was  himself  not  university  bred,  but  there  are  few 
universities  in  the  world  which  have  not  been  less  or  more  in- 
fluenced by  his  analysis  of  logical  thought,  his  disquisitions  on 
human  welfare,  under  the  title  of  Political  Economy,  his  essays  on 

fovemment,  and  his  discussions  on  liberty ;  and  there  can  be  little 
oubt  that  university  education  will  feel  for -many  years  to  come 
the  influence  of  the  weighty  words  which  England's  great  thinker  has 
added  to  the  already  numerous  tomes  in  which  the  topic  has  been 
considered.  But  to  those,  too,  who  have  little  hope,  or  to  whom 
even  there  is  no  possibility,  of  a  university  trainmg,  his  words 
contain  a  lofty  wisdom,  and  hi«  life  exhibits  a  noble  example.  We 
have  made  such  an  analysis  of  the  rector's  speech  as  contains  the 
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aiott  precious  of  hit  utterances,  and  are  only  saved  firam  the  regret 
we  should  feel  at  the  exigencies  of  space  which  necessitate  ita 
enrtaihnent  by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  published  in  ita 
entirety  bv  the  author's  permission,  although  we  regret  to  see  thai 
the  price  has  been  fixed  so  high.  The  address,  though  nominally  • 
deiirered  to  some  two  hundred  students,  was  one  to  rouse  the 
nation  and  change  the  legislation  on  education  for  all  time  coming. 
May  we  not,  therefore,  yet  hope  for  "  a  people's  edition  "  f 

Education,  in  its  larger  aenie,  is  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all  topics. 
Though  there  is  faardlj  any  subject  on  which  eo  much  has  been  written,  by 
so  many  of  the  wisest  men,  it  is  as  fresh  to  those  who  come  to  it  with 
a  fresh  mind,  a  mind  not  hopelessly  filled  with  other  people's  conclusions, 
aa  it  was  to  tiie  first  explorers  of  it :  and  notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of 
esoellent  things  which  baye  been  said  respecting  it,  no  thoughtful  person 
^ds  anj  lack  of  things,  both  great  and  small,  stiU  waiting  to  be  said,  or 
waiting  to  be  dereloped  and  followed  out  to  their  consequences.  Edncation, 
asoTDOTer,  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  most  essentiaUj  require  to  be  con* 
aidered  by  rarious  minds  and  from  a  Tarietj  of  points  of  view.  For,  of  all 
many-sided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  sides. 
Hot  only  does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and  whatever  is  done 
§0T  ns  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  somewhat  nearer  to 
tibe  perfection  of  our  nature;  it  does  more:  in  its  laiyest  acoeptatioui 
it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  chaiacter  and  on  the 
human  £sculties,  bj  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  different  i 
by  laws,  by  forms  of  govemraent,  bj  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of  social 
Wk ;  nay,  even  by  physical  facts  not  dependent  on  human  will ;  by  climate^ 
soilt  and  local  position.  Wliatever  helps  to  shape  the  human  being  ;  to 
asake  the  individual  what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being  what  lie  is  not— 
is  part  of  hi*  education.  And  a  very  bad  education  it  often  is  ;  requiring 
all  that  can  be  done  by  cultivated  intelligence  and  will  to  counteract  its 
Isndmrirfl  I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  education  in  'the  narrower 
MDse ;  the  cultuae  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are 
to  be  its  successors,  in  order  to  qualify  them  xor  atr  least  keeping  up,  and  if 
possible  for  raising,  the  level  of  improvement  which  has  been  attained. 

The  proper  function  of  a  university  in  national  education  is  tolerably 
waU  understood.  It  is  not  a  place  of  professional  education.  Universitiea 
an  not  intended  to  teach  tlie  knowledge  required  to  fit  men  for  some 
special  mode  of  gaining  their  UveUhood.  Their  object  is  not  to  make 
snlfal  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  engineers,  but  capable  and  cultivated 
human  beings.  It  is  very  right  tliat  there  should  be  public  facilities  for  the 
itudy  of  professions.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  schools  of  law  and  of 
OMdioine,  and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  schools  of  engineering  and  the 
aduitrial  arte.  What  professional  men  should  carry  away  with  them  from 
a  nnivecsity  is  not  prmessional  knowledge,  but  that  which  should  direct 
the  use  <^  their  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  general 
eokars  to  illuminate  the  technicalities  of  a  special  pursuit.  Education 
■mkes  a  man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation, 
bat  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes ;  it  does  so  by  the  mental 
eserase  it  gives,  and  the  habit  it  impresses.  Tliis,  then,  is  the  higher  limi^ 
of  nniverrity  education  ;  its  province  enJs  where  education,  ceasing  to  be 
fsnersi,  branches  off  into  departments  adapted  to  the  individual's  destiaa* 
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tton  ill  life.  Tlie  lower  limit  m  mon  diflloult  to  define.  A  nniTereitj  i» 
not  concerned  with  olemeDtary  iDstraotion.  The  pupil  ihould  be  tau^t 
here  to  methodise  hie  knowledge  i  to  look  at  eTery  leparate  part  of  it  in  ita 
xelation  to  the  other  parte,  and  to  the  whole;  combining  the  peitial 
gUmpeee  which  he  has  obtained  of  the  field  of  human  knowledge  at  differenfr 
points,  into  a  general  map  of  the  entire  region ;  obser?  ing  how  all  know- 
Mdge  is  connected,  how  we  ascend  to  one  branch  br  means  of  another,  how 
the  higher  modifies  the  lower,  and  the  lower  helps  us  to  understand 
the  hiffber ;  how  erery  existing  reality  is  a  compouna  of  many  properties^ 
of  which  each  science  or  distinct  mooe  of  study  rereals  but  a  small  part^ 
but  the  whole  of  which  must  be  included  to  enable  us  to  know  it  truly  as  a 
fitct  in  nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  abstraction. 

This  stage  of  general  education,  destined  to  sire  the  pupil  a  compre- 
hensiye  and  connected  Tiew  of  the  things  whi^  he  has  already  leamt 
separately,  includes  a  philosophic  study  of  the  methods  of  the  seienoes ; 
the  modes  in  which  the  human  intellect  proceeds  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  We  must  be  taught  to  generalize  our  conception  of  the 
resources  which  the  human  mind  possesses  for  the  exploration  of  nature ;  to 
understand  how  man  discoTers  the  real  (acts  of  the  world,  and  by  what  testa 
he  can  judge  whether  he  has  really  found  them.  And  doubtless  this  is  Iho 
crown  and  consummation  of  a  liberal  education :  but  before  we  restrict  m 
uniyersity  to  this  highest  department  of  instruction — before  we  confine  it 
to  teaching,  not  knowledge,  but  the  philosophy  of  knowledge— -we  must  be 
assured  that  tiie  knowledge  iteelf  has  been  learnt  cdsewbere.  To  oommcot 
upon  the  course  of  education  at  the  Scottish  uniyersities  is  to  pass  in  reyiew 
every  essential  department  of  general  culture.  The  best  use,  then,  which  I 
am  able  to  make  of  the  present  occasion  is  to  ofibr  a  few  remarks  en 
each  department,  considered  in  its  relation  to  human  cultiyation  at  large  r 
adyerting  to  the  nature  of  the  claims  which  each  has  to  a  place  in  liberal 
education ;  In  what  special  manner  th^  each  conduce  to  the  improyement 
of  the  indiyidual  mind  and  the  benefit  of  the  race;  and  how  they  att 
conspire  to  the  common  end,  the  strengthening,  exalting,  purifying,  and 
beautifying  of  our  common  nature,  and  the  fitting  out  of  mankind  with  tha 
necessary  mental  implements  for  the  work  they  haye  to  perform  through  file* 

Let  me  first  say  a  few  words  on  the  great  oontroyersy  of  the  present  daj 
with  regard  to  the  higher  education ;  whether  general  education  should  be 
classical— let  me  use  a  wider  expression,  and  savliterary,  or  scientific.  I  can 
only  reply  by  the  question,  Why  not  both  r  Can  anything  deserye  thi» 
name  of  a  good  education  which  does  not  include  literature  and  science 
too?  If  there  were  no  more  to  be  said  tlum  that  scientific  education 
teaches  us  to  think,  and  literary  education  to  express  our  thoughts,  do  we 
not  require  both  P  We  are  not  obliged  to  ask  ourselyes  whether  it  is  more 
important  to  know  the  languages  or  the  sciences.  Short  aa  life  is,  and 
shorter  still  as  we  make  it  by  the  time  we  waste  on  things  which  are  neither 
buMness,  nor  meditation,  nor  pleasure,  we  are  not  so  badly  off  that  our 
scholars  need  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  the  world  they  liye 
in,  or  our  scientific  men  destitute  of  poetic  fisehng  and  artist  cultivation.  I 
am  amazed  at  the  limited  conception  which  many  educational  reformer* 
haye  formed  to  themsehes  of  a  human  being's  power  of  scquMition.  The 
study  of  science^  they  truly  say,  is  indifpensablc  ;  our  pivsent  education 
neglects  it  j  there  is  truth  in  this  too,  tho.^gh  it  is  not  all  tnitU  ;  and  they 
thmk  it  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  studies  \vhicii   they  de^re  to 
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eDeoQTige,  bat  hj  taming  out,  at  leeat  from  general  eduoaiion,  thote  which 
are  now  chiefly  cultiTated.  Let  us  trr  what  conscientious  and  intelligent 
teaching  can  do  before  we  presume  to  decide  what  cannot  bo  done. 

*  I  will  say  confidently,  that  if  the  two  classical  languages  were  properly 
taught,  thm  would  be  no  need  whatever  for  ejecting  them  from  the  school 
ooorse,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  time  for  everything  else  that  need  be 
included  therein. 

Iiet  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  strangely  limited  estimate  of  what 
it  is  poeaible  for  human  beings  to  learn.  So  narrow  a  conception  not  only 
vitiatea  our  idea  of  education,  but  actually,  if  we  receive  it,  darkens  our  anti* 
eipationa  aa  to  the  future  progress  of  mankind.  For  if  the  inexorable  condi- 
tiona  of  human  life  make  it  useless  for  one  man  to  attempt  to  know  more 
than  one  thing,  what  is  to  become  of  the  human  intellect  as  facts  accnmu- 
late?  In  ereiy  generation,  and  now  more  rapidly  than  ever,  the  things 
which  it  is  necessary  that  somebody  should  know  arc  more  and  knore 
moltiplied.  If  in  order  to  know  little  completely,  it  is  necessary  to  remain 
wholly  ignorant  of  all  the  rest,  what  will  soon  be  the  worth  of  a  man,  for 
any  humui  purpoee  except  his  own  infinitesimal  fraction  of  human  wanU 
and  reqairements  ?  His  state  will  be  even  worse  than  that  of  simple 
Ignorance.  Experience  proves  that  there  is  no  one  study  or  pursuit  which, 
practised  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  does  not  narrow  and  pervert  the 
mind ;  breeding  in  it  a  class  of  prejudices  special  to  that  pursuit,  besides  a 
general  prejudice,  common  to  all  narrow  specialities,  against  large  views, 
ircftn  an  incapacity  to  take  in  and  appreciate  the  grounds  of  them.  We 
ahoald  have  to  expect  that  human  nature  would  be  more  and  more  dwarfed, 
mod  unfitted  for  great  things,  by  its  tery  proficiency  in  small  ones.  But 
mattera  are  not  so  bad  with  us  ;  there  is  no  ground  for  so  dreary  an  antici- 
pation. It  is  not  the  utmost  limit  of  human  acquirement  to  know  only  one 
thing,  bat  to  combine  a  minute  knowledge  of  one  or  a  few  things  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  many  thinga.  By  a  general  knowledge  I  do  not 
mean  a  few  vague  impressions.  An  eminent  man,  one  of  whose  writings  is 
part  of  the  course  of  this  nniversity,  Archbishop  Whately,  has  well 
diacariminated  between  a  general  knowledge  and  a  superficial  knowledge. 
To  have  a  general  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  to  know  only  its  leading  truths, 
bat  to  know  these  not  superficially  but  thoroughly,  so  aa  to  have  a  true 
eoDoeption  of  the  subject  in  its  great  features  ;  leaving  the  minor  details  to 
thoae  who  require  them  for  the  purposes  of  their  special  pursuit  There  ia 
no  incompatibiUty  between  knowing  a  wide  range  of  subjects  up  to  this 
point,  and  some  one  subject  with  the  oompletenees  required  by  those  who 
make  it  their  principal  occupation.  It  is  thia  combination  which  gives  an 
•nlightened  public  a  body  of  cultivated  intellects,  each  taught  by  ita 
attainmenta  in  its  own  province  what  real  knowledge  is,  and  knowing 
cnoogh  of  other  subjects  to  be  able  to  discern  who  are  those  that  know 
flkem  better.  It  is  thus  that  minds  are  formed  capable  of  guiding  and  im- 
proving public  opinion  on  the  greater  concerns  of  practical  life.  Gtoveni- 
ment  and  civil  society  are  the  most  complicated  of  all  subjects  accessible  to 
the  human  mind ;  and  he  who  would  deal  competently  with  them  as 
a  thinker,  and  not  as  the  blind  follower  of  a  party,  requires  not  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  life,  both  moral  ond  material, 
but  an  understantSng  exercised  and  disciplined  in  the  principles  and  rules 
of  sound  thinking,  up  to  a  point  which  neither  the  experience  of  life,  nor 
any  one  science  or  branch  of  knowledge,  affords.    It  should  be  our  aim  in 
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learning,  not  merely  to  know  the  one  thing  which  in  to  be  our  principal 
occupation,  as  well  as  it  can  be  known,  but  to  do  this  and  also  to  know 
something  of  all  tlie  great  subjects  of  human  interest ;  taking  care  to  know 
tiiat  something  accurately ;  marking  well  the  dividing  line  between  what 
we  know  acouratelj  and  what  we  do  not. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  reformers  who  would  give  a  regular  and 
prominent  place  in  the  school  or  university  course  to  modern  languagea. 
Universities  do  enough  to  facilitate  the  study  of  modem  languages,  if  they 
give  a  mastery  over  that  ancient  language  whieh  is  the  foundation  of  moal 
of  them,  and  the  possession  of  which  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or  five  of 
the  Continental  languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one  of  them  without  it.  The 
only  langusges,  then,  and  the  only  literature,  to  which  X  would  allow 
a  place  in  the  ordinary  curriculum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomana  ; 
and  to  these  I  would  preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present 
occupy.  That  position  is  justified  by  the  great  value  in  education  of 
knowing  well  some  other  cultivated  language  and  literature  than  one's  owii« 
and  by  the  peculiar  value  of  those  particular  languages  and  literatures. 

There  is  one  purely  intellectual  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  languagea, 
which  I  am  specially  desirous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  have  seriously 
reflected  on  the  causes  of  human  error  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  mistake  words  for  things.  Without  entering  into 
the  metaphysics  of  the  subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words 
glibly  and  with  apparent  propriety,  and  to  accept  them  confidently  when 
used  by  others,  without  ever  liaving  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the 
things  denoted  by  them.  To  quote  again  from-  Archbishop  Whately,  it  ia 
the  habit  of  mankind  to  mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  At 
we  aeldom  think  of  asking  the  meaning  of  what  we  see  every  day,  so  when 
our  eara  are  used  to  the  sound  of  a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  suspect 
that  it  conveys  no  clear  idea  to  our  minds,  and  that  we  should  have 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  it,  or  ex  pressing  in  any  other  words  what 
we  think  we  understand  by  it.  Now  it  is  obvious  in  what  manner  thia 
bad  habit  tends  to  be  corrected  by  the  practice  of  translating  with  accuracy 
from  one  language  to  another,  and  hunting  out  the  meanings  expressed  in 
a  vocabulary  with  which  we  have  not  grown  familiar  by  early  and  coxiatant 
use.  I  hardly  know  any  greater  proof  of  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the 
Greeks  than  that  they  were  able  to  make  such  brilliant  achievemente 
in  abstract  thought,  knowing,  as  they  generally  did,  no  language  but  their 
own.  But  the  Greeks  did  not  escape  the  effects  of  this  deficiency.  Their 
greatest  intellects,  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  philosophy  and  of  all 
our  intellectual  culture,  Plato  and  Ari»toile,  are  continually  led  away 
by  words,  mistaking  the  accidents  of  language  for  real  relations  in  nature* 
and  supposing  that  things  which  have  the  same  name  in  the  Greek  tongue 
must  be  the  same  in  their  own  essence.  There  is  a  well-known  saying  of 
Hobbes,  the  far-reaching  significance  of  Which  you  will  more  and  more 
appreciate  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  your  own  intellect, — '*  Words  are 
the  counters  of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools."  With  the  wise  man  a 
word  stands  for  the  fact  which  it  represents ;  to  the  fool  it  is  itself  the  fact. 
To  carry  onsHobbes*s  metaphor,  the  counter  is  far  more  likely  to  be  taken 
for  merely  what  it  is,  by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  many  difierent 
kinds  of  counters.  But  besides  the  advantage  of  possefsing  another  culti- 
vated lan|;uage,  there  ia  a  further  consideration  equally  important.  With« 
out  knowing  the  language  of  a  people,  we  never  really  know  their  thoughta. 
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their  fedmgi,  and  tbeir  tjpe  of  character;  and  unless  we  do  possess 
this  knowledge  of  some  other  people  than  ourselves,  we  remain  to  the  hour 
of  our  death  with  our  intellects  onlj  half  expanded.  Improvement  consists 
in  hriogjing  our  opinions  into  nearer  agreement  with  facts ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  likelj  to  do  this  while  we  look  at  the  facts  only  through  glasses 
oolouzed  by  those  very  opinions.  Bat  since  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of 
praoonceived  notions,  there  is  no  known  means  of  eliminating  their  in- 
ftience  but  by  frequently  using  the  difiereotly  coloured  glasses  of  other 
people ;  and  those  of  other  nations,  as  the  most  different,  are  the  best. 

Modem  books  do  not  show  us  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  they  tell  us  some 
vodem  writers'  opinions  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Translations  are 
•flucely  better.  When  we  want  really  to  know  what  a  person  thinks 
or  aaya,  we  seek  it  at  flrst  hand  from  himself.  We  do  not  trust  to  another 
person's  impression  of  his  noeaning,  given  in  another  person's  words; 
we  zvfer  to  his  own.  Much  more  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  when  his  words 
aro  in  one  language,  and  those  of  his  reporter  in  another.  Modem 
phraseology  never  conveys  the  exact  meaning  of  a  0reek  writer ;  it  cannot 
do  ao^  except  by  a  diffuse  and  explanatory  circumlocution  which  no  trans- 
lator dares  use.  We  must  be  able,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  think  in  Qreek 
if  we  would  represent  to  ourselves  how  a  Greek  thought ;  and  this  not  only 
m  the  abstruse  region  of  metaphysics,  but  about  the  political,  religious,  and 
aren  dome»tic  concerns  of  life.  There  is  no  part  of  our  knowledge  which 
it  i«  more  useful  to  obtain  at  first  hand — to  go  to  the  fountain-head  for— 
tlaai  our  knowledge  of  hicTtory.  Tet  this,  in  most  cases,  we  hardly  ever  do. 
Oar  conception  of  the  past  is  not  drawn  from  its  own  records,  but 
fiom  books  written  about  it,  coutainine  not  the  facts,  but  a  view  of  the 
fiMsta  which  has  shaped  itself  in  the  mind  of  somebody  of  our  own  or  a  very 
TCoant  time.  Such  books  are  very  instructive  and  valuable ;  they  help  us 
to  understand  history,  to  interpret  history,  to  draw  just  conclusions  from 
it ;  at  the  worst,  they  set  us  the  example  of  trying  to  do  all  this  ;  but  they 
afo  not  themselves  history.  Now  it  is  part  of  the  great  worth  to  us  of  our 
Qretk  and  Latin  studies,  that  in  them  we  do  read  history  in  the  original 
sources.  We  aro  in  actual  contact  with  contemporary  minds  ;  we  are  not 
dependent  on  hearsay ;  we  have  something  by  which  we  can  test  and 
shook  the  representations  and  theff'ies  of  modern  historians.  In  studying 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  we  are  not  only  learning  to  understand  the 
aneient  mind,  but  laying  in  a  stock  of  wise  thought  and  observation, 
still  valuable  to  ourselves  ;  and  at  the  same  time  making  ourselves  familiar 
with  a  number  of  the  most  perfect  and  finished  literary  compositions  which 
the  human  mind  has  produced — compositions  which,  from  the  altered 
soaditions  of  human  life,  are  likely  to  be  seldom  paralleled,  in  their 
soatained  excellenee^  by  the  times  to  come. 

The  spseobes  in  Thucydides;  the  Rhetoric,  Ethios,  and  Politics  of 
Aristotle;  the  Dislogues  of  Plato;  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes;  the 
8atirss,  and  especially  the  Epistles,  of  Horace ;  all  the  writings  of  Tacitus ; 
Ae  great  work  of  QuintHian  (a  repertory  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
ancient  worid  on  all  subjects  connected  with  education),  and  all  that  is  left 
to  us  of  the  ancient  historians,  orators,  philosophen,  and  even  dramatists, 
axe  replete  with  remarks  and  maxims  of  singular  good  sense  and  pene- 
tration, applicable  both  to  political  and  to  private  life ;  and  the  actual 
truths  we  find  in  them  are  even  surpassed  in  value  by  the  encouragement 
Slid  help  they  give  us  in  the  punuit  of  truth.    Human  invention  has  never 
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produced  anything  bo  valuable,  in  tho  way  both  of  •tininlatlon  and  of  dia« 
cipline  to  the  inquiring  intellect,  as  the  dialectics  of  the  ancients,  of  which 
many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  illustrate  the  theory,  and  those  of  Plato  ex- 
hibit the  practice.  No  modem  writings  come  near  to  these,  in  teaching, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  the  way  to  investictate  truth  on  those  sub- 
jects, so  Tsstly  important  to  us,  which  remain  matters  of  controTersj,  from 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  bringing  them  to  a  directly  experimental 
test.  To  question  all  things,  nerer  to  turn  away  from  any  difficulty,  to 
accept  no  doctrine  either  from  ourseWes  or  from  other  people  without 
a  rigid  scrutiny  by  negative  criticism,  letting  no  fallacy,  or  incoherence,  or 
oonfusion  of  thought,  slip  by  unperceived ;  above  all,  to  insist  upon  having 
the  meaning  of  a  word  clearly  understood  before  usinc  it,  and  the  meaning 
of  a  proposition  before  assenting  to  it ;  these  are  the  lessons  we  learn  from 
the  ancient  dialecticians.  With  all  this  vigorous  management  of  the  nega- 
tive element,  they  inspire  no  scepticism  a^ut  the  realitv  of  truth,  or  indif- 
ference to  its  pursuit.  The  noblest  enthusiasm,  both  ror  the  search  after 
truth  and  for  applying  it  to  its  highest  uses,  pervades  these  writers, 
Aristotle  no  less  than  Plato,  though  Plato  has  incomparably  the  greater 
power  of  imparting  those  feelings  to  others. 

In  cultivating,  therefore,  the   anpient    languages  as  our  best  literary 
.education,  we  are  all  the  while  laying  an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical 
and  philosophical  culture.    In  purely  literary  excellenoe-^in  perfection  of 
form — the  pre-eminence  of  the  ancients  is  not  disputed.    In  every  depart- 
.ment  which  they  attempted,  and  they  attempted  almost  all,  their  composi- 
jtion,  like  their  sculpture,  has  been  to  the  greatest  modem  artists  on 
.  example,  to  be  looked  up  to  with  hopeless  admiration,  but  of  inappreoiablo 
value  as  a  light  on  high,  guiding  their  own  endeavours.    In  prose  and  in 
poetry,  in  epic,  lyric,  or  dramatic,  as  in  historical,  philosophical,  and 
.  oratorical  art,  the  pinnacle  on  which  they  stand  is  equally  eminent.    I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  form,  the  artistic  perfection  of  treatment ;  for,  as  re- 
gards substance,  I  consider  modem  poetry  to  be  superior  to  ancient,  in  the 
;  same  manner,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as  modem  science :  it  enters  deeper 
into  nature.    The  feelings  of  the  modem  mind  are  more  various,  more  com- 
plex and  manifold,  than  those  of  the  ancients  ever  were.    The  modem 
.mind  is,  what  the  ancient  mind  was  nottbi^<>^iiig  '^^^  self-conscious ;  and 

V  its  meditative  self-consciousness  has  discovered  depths  in  the  human  soul 
which  the  Qn  eks  and  Romans  did  not  dream  of,  and  would  not  have 
understood.    But  what  they  had  to  express,  they  expressed  in  a  manner 

V  which  few  even  of  the  greatest  modems  have  seriously  attempted  to  rivaL 
It  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  more  time,  and  that  they  wrote 

.  chiefly  for  a  select  class,  possessed  of  leisure.  To  us  who  write  in  a  hunry 
for  people  who  read  in  a  hurry,  the  attempt  to  give  an  equal  degree 

.  of  finish  would  be  loss  of  time.  But  to  be  familiar  with  perfect  models  is 
not  the  less  important  to  us  because  the  element  in  which  we  work  pre- 
cludes even  the  effort  to  equal  them.  They  show  us  at  least  what  excellence 
is,  and  make  us  desire  it,  and  strive  to  get  as  near  to  it  as  is  within  our 
reach.  And  this  is  the  value  to  us  of  the  ancient  writers,  all  this  more 
emphatically  because  their  excellence  does  not  admit  of  being  copied,  or 
directly  imitated.    It  does  not  consist  in  a  trick  which  can  be  learned,  but 

.  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

The  secret  of  the  style  of  the  great  Greek  and  Boman  authors  ia  that 

,  it  iM  the  perfsction  of  good  sense.    In  the  first  place,  they  never  use  a  wwd 
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without  a  meaning,  or  a  word  which  adds  notliing  to  the  meaning.  Th«j 
alwajs  (to  begin  with)  had  a  meaning;  ibey  knew  what  they  wanted  to 
aaj ;  and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  say  it  with  the  hiehest  degree  of  ex- 
actness and  completeness,  and  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  with  the  greatest 
p09sible  clearness  and  TiridnesB.  It  never  entered  into  their  thoughts  to 
oonoeiye  of  a  piece  of  writing  as  beaatiful  in  itself,  abstractedly  from  what 
it  had  to  express ;  its  beauty  must  all  be  subservient  to  the  most  perfect 
«ipression  of  the  sense.  The  euriota  felicitas  which  their  critics  ascribed 
in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  Horace,  expresses  the  standard  at  which  they  all 
aimed.  Their  style  b  exactly  described  by  Swift's  definition,  ^  the  right 
words  in  the  right  places."  liook  at  an  oration  of  Demosthenes ;  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  calls  attention  to  itself  as  style  at  all :  it  is  only  after  a 
•close  examination  we  peroeire  that  every  word  is  what  it  should  be,  and 
where  it  should  be,  to  lead  the  hearer  smootlUy  and  imperceptibly  into  the 
•tale  of  mind  which  the  orator  wishes  to  produce.  The  perfection  of  the 
workmanship  is  only  visible  in  the  total  absence  of  any  blemish  or  fault, 
and  of  anything  which  checks  the  flow  of  thought  and  feeling,  anything 
which  even  momentarily  distracts  the  mind  from  the  main  purpose.  But 
then  (as  has  been  well  said)  it  was  not  the  object  of  Demosthenes  to  make 
the  Athenians  cry  out,  '*  What  a  splendid  speaker!  "  but  to  make  them  say, 
*"  Let  us  march  against  Philip." 

It  was  only  in  the  decline  of  ancient  literature  that  ornament  began  to 
be  cultivated  as  merely  ornament.  In  tlie  time  of  its  maturity,  not  the 
merest  epithet  was  put  m  because  it  was  thought  beautiful  in  itself;  nor 
even  for  a  merely  descriptive  purpose,  for  epithets  purely  descriptive  were 
one  of  the  corruptions  of  style  which  abound  in  Lucan,  for  example ;  the 
word  had  no  business  there  unless  it  brought  out  some  feature  which  was 
wanted,  and  helped  to  place  the  object  in  the  light  which  the  purpose  of  the 
composition  required.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  then  indeed 
the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  means  used  was  a  source  of  additional  effect,  of 
which  it  behoved  them  to  avail  themselves,  like  rhythm  and  melody 
of  versification.  But  these  great  writers  knew  that  ornament  for  the  sake 
of  ornament,  ornament  which  atrracts  attention  to  itself,  and  shines  by  its 
own  l>eauties,  only  does  so  by  calling  off  the  mind  from  the  main  objeet, 
and  thus  not  only  interferes  with  the  higher  purpose  of  human  discourse^ 
whidi  ought,  and  generallv  professes,  to  have  some  matter  to  communicate, 
apart  from  the  mere  excitement  of  the  moment,  but  also  spoils  the  per- 
fection of  the  composition  as  a  piece  of  fine  art  by  destroying  the  unity  of 
•dfect.  Tliis,  then,  is  the  first  great  lesson  in  composition  to  be  learned 
from  the  classical  authors.  The  second  is,  not  to  be  prolix.  In  a  single 
fianigTaph,  Tbu^dides  can  give  a  clear  and  vivid  representation  of  a  battle, 
such  as  a  reader  who  has  once  taken  it  into  his  mind  can  seldom  forget. 
^Hie  most  powerful  and  affecting  piece  of  narrative,  perhaps,  in  all  historical 
Bteniture,  is  the  account  of  the  Sicilian  catastrophe  in  his  seventh  book ; 
yet  how  few  pages  does  it  fill !  The  ancients  were  concise  because  of  the  ex- 
treme pains  they  took  with  their  compositions ;  almost  all  modems  are 
prolix,  beoRUse  thejr  do  not.  The  great  ancients  could  express  a  thought  so 
perfectly  in  a  few  words  or  sentences  that  they  did  not  need  to  add  any 
more—  the  modems,  because*  they  cannot  bring  it  out  clearly  and  com- 
pletely at  once,  return  again  and  sgain,  heaping  sentence  upon  sentence, 
■each  addmg  a  little  more  elucidation,  in  hopes  that,  though  no  single  Ben- 
galee expresses  the  fnll  meaning,  the  whole  together  may  give  a  sufficient 
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AOtioii  of  it.  In  this  raepect  I  am  afraid  we  are  growing  worse  instead  af 
Ibetter,  for  want  of  time  and  patience,  and  from  the  necessity  we  are  in  of 
aridreasing  almoat  all  writings  to  a  busy  and  imperfectly  prepared  pubUe. 
The  demands  of  modem  life  are  such  ~ the  work  to  be  done,  the  mass  to  be 
worked  upon,  are  so  vast,  that  those  who  have  anything  particular  to  say — 
who  have,  as  the  phrase  goes,  any  message  to  deliver — cannot  afford  to  de- 
vote tl)eir  time  to  the  production  of  masterpieces.  But  they  would  do  far 
worse  than  they  do  it  there  had  nerer  been  masterpieces,  or  if  they  had 
never  known  them.  Early  familiarity  with  the  perfect  makes  our  most  im- 
perfect produotion  far  lesit  bad  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  To  have  a  liigh 
standard  of  exoellenoe  often  makes  the  whole  diiferenoe  of  rendering  our 
work  good  when  it  would  otherwise  be  mediocre. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  it  important  to  retain  these  two  langoages 
and  literatures  in  the  place  they  occupy  as  a  part  of  liberal  education 
->that  'iMy  of  the  education  of  all  who  are  not  obliged  by  their  circumstances 
to  discontinue  their  scholastic  studies  at  a  very  early  age.  But  the  same 
reasons  which  vindicate  the  place  of  classical  studies  in  general  education, 
show  also  the  proper  limitation  of  them.  They  should  be  carried  as  far  as 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil,  in  after  life,  to  read  the  great  works 
of  ancient  literature  with  ease.  Those  who  have  leisure  and  inclination  to 
make  scholarship,  or  ancient  history,  or  general  philology,  their  pursuit,  of 
course  require  much  more ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  mors  in  general  edu- 
cation. . 

Much  more  might  be  said  respecting  classical  instruction,  and  literary 
onltivation  in  general,  as  a  part  of  liberal  education.  But  it  is  time  to 
speak  of  the  uses  of  scientific  instruction,  or  rather  its  indispensable  neoes- 
tity,  for  it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration  which  pleads  for  any 
high  order  of  intellectual  education  at  alL  After  noticing  the  importanee 
of  diffusing  among  the  public  an  elementary  knowledge  of  scientific  truths, 
the  learned  rector  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  soientiflc  instruction  as  a  train- 
ing and  disciplining  process,  to  fit  the  intellect  for  the  proper  work  of  a 
human  being.  The  most  incessant  occupation  of  the  human  intelleot 
throughout  life  was  the  ascertainment  of  truth.  We  all  require  the  ability 
to  judge  between  the  conflicting  opinions  which  are  offered  to  us  as  vital 
truths ;  to  ohooee  what  doctrines  we  will  receive  in  the  matter  of  religioiiy 
for  example ;  to  judge  whether  we  ought  to  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Kadicala, 
or  to  what  length  it  is  our  duty  to  go  with  each ;  to  form  a  rational  oon- 
viotion  on  great  questions  of  legblation  and  internal  policy,  and  on  thp 
numner  in  which  our  country  should  behave  to  dependencies  and  to  foreign 
nations.  And  the  need  we  have  of  knowing  how  to  discriminate  truth  is 
not  confined  to  the  large  truths.  All  through  life  it  is  our  most  prsae- 
ing  interest  to  find  out  the  truth  about  all  the  matters  we  are  concerned 
with.  Now  there  are  bttt  two  roads  by  which  truth  can  be  discovered— > 
observation  and  reasoning,-— obeervation,  of  coutm,  including  expenmeDt^ 
We  all  observe^  and  wo  all  reason,  and  therefore,  more  or  less  soooessfttUy, 
we  all  ascertain  troths ;  but  most  of  us  do  it  very  ill,  and  could  not  get  on 
at  all  were  we  not  able  to  fall  back  on  others  who  do  it  better.  If  wo 
could  not  do  it  in  any  degree,  we  should  be  mere  instruments  in  the  haada 
of  thoee  who  could :  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  us  to  slavety.  Then 
how  shall  we  bsat  learn  to  do  this  P  By  being  shown  the  way  in  which  it 
has  already  been  successfully  done.  The  processes  by  whioh  truth  ia 
attaiaedy  raaioniag  and  observation,  hava  been  carried  to  their  greatest 
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known  perfection  in  the  plijBioal  §eienoes.  As  clftssical  literature  fumisbet 
the  roost  perfect  types  of  tlie  art  of  expression,  so  do  the  physical  scienoea 
'those  of  the  art  of  thinking.  Mathematics,  and  its  application  to  astro- 
nomy and  natural  philosophy,  are  the  most  complete  emmple  of  the 
dlscorery  of  truths  by  reasoning  ;  eiperimental  science,  of  their  disooTei^ 
by  direct  obserration. 

Of  logic  I  venture  to  say,  eren  if  limited  to  that  of  mere  ratiocination, 
tiie  tlieory  of  names,  propo^itions,  and  the  syllogism,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
adocation  which  is  of  greater  value,  or  whose  place  can  so  ill  be  supplied 
by  anything  else.  Its  uses,  it  is  true,  are  chiefly  negative ;  its  function  is 
not  BO  much  to  teach  us  to  go  right  as  to  keep  us  from  going  wrong. 
But  in  the  operations  of  the  intellect  it  is  so  much  easier  to  go  wrong  than 
fight — it  is  BO  utterly  impossible  for  even  the  most  vigorous  mind  to  keep 
itaelf  in  the  path  hot  by  maintaining  a  vigilant  watch  against  all  deviations, 
and  noting  all  the  byways  by  which  it  is  possible  to  go  astray—  that 
tbe  ohief  diiferenoe  between  one  reasoner  and  another  consists  in  their  less 
or  greater  liability  to  bo  misled.  Logic  points  out  all  the  possible  ways  in 
wbieb,  starting  from  true  premises,  we  may  draw  false  conclusions.  By 
ita  analysis  of  the  reasoning  proceBs,  and  the  forms  it  supplies  for  stating 
mad  setting  forth  our  reasonings,  it  enables  us  to  guard  t!ie  points  at  which 
a  fallacy  is  in  danger  of  slipping  in,  or  to  lay  our  fingers  upon  the  place 
where  it  has  slipped  in.  When  I  consider  how  very  simple  the  theory  of 
reaaoning  ie,  and  how  short  a  time  is  sufficient  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  rules,  and  even  considerable  ezpertness  in 
applying  them,  I  can  find  no  excuse  for  omission  to  study  it  on  the  part  of 
any  one  who  aspiree  to  succeed  in  any  intellectual  pursuit.  Logic  is  the 
great  diaperser  of  hazy  and  confused  thinking :  it  clean  up  the  fogs  which 
hide  from  us  our  own  ignorance,  and  makes  us  believe  that  we  understand 
a  aubjeot  when  we  do  not.  Logic  compels  us  to  throw  our  meaning  into 
diatinoc  propositions,  and  our  reasonings  into  distinct  steps.  It  makes  us 
eonacious  of  all  the  implied  aasumptions  on  which  we  are  proceeding,  and 
which,  if  not  true,  vitiate  the  entire  process.  It  makes  us  aware  what  extent 
of  doctrine  we  commit  ourselves  to  by  any  course  of  reasoning,  and  obliges, 
na  to  look  the  implied  premises  iu  the  face,  and  make  up  our  minds 
whether  we  can  stand  to  them.  It  makes  our  opinions  consistent  with 
themselves  and  with  one  another,  and  forces  us  to  think  clearly,  even  when 
it  cannot  make  na  think  correctly.  It  is  true  that  error  may  be  oonsistent 
and  syateniatio  as  well  as  truth  ;  but  this  is  not  the  common  case.  It  is  no 
small  advantage  to  see  clearly  the  principles  and  consequences  involved  in 
oar  opinions,  and  whieh  we  must  either  stecept,  or  else  abandon  those  opin- 
ions. We  are  much  nearer  to  finding  truth  when  we  search  for  it  in  broad 
daylight.  Srror,  pursued  rigorously  to  all  that  is  implied  in  it,  seldom 
iMla  to  get  detected  by  coming  into  collision  with  some  known  and  ad- 
nitted  fact, 

'Xo  those  who  think  lightly  of  the  school  logic,  I  say,  take  the  trouble  to 
if.  You  will  easily  do  so  in  a  few  weeks,  and  you  will  see  whether  it 
is  of  no  use  to  yon  in  making  your  mind  clear,  and  keeping  you  from 
Btnmbliag  in  the  dark  over  the  most  outrageous  fallacies.  Nobody,  I 
bdiove,  who  has  really  learnt  it,  and  who  goea  on  using  his  mind,  is 
aaensible  to  its  benefits,  unless  hfi  started  with  a  prejudioe,  or,  like  some 
eminent  Sngliah  and  Scottish  thinkers  of  the  past  century,  is  under  the 
hoBmnoe  of  a  reaction  against  |he  ezaggeratwl  pretensions  made  by  the 
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pchoolmen,  not  to  much  in  behalf  of  logic  as  of  tho  reaaonint;  process  itself!. 
Still  more  highly  mu^t  the  use  of  logio  be  estimated  if  we  include  in  it,  as 
W6  ought  to  ro,  the  principles  and  rules  of  induction  as  well  as  of  ratioci- 
nation.  As  the  one  logio  guards  us  against  bad  deduction,  so  does 
the  other  against  bad  generalization,  which  is  a  still  more  uuiTersul  error. 
If  men  easily  err  in  arguing  from  one  general  proposition  to  anotlier,  still 
more  easily  do  they  go  wrong  in  interpreting  the  observations  made  by 
themselyes  and  others.  There  is  nothing  in  which  an  untrained  mind 
shows  itself  more  hopelessly  incapable  than  in  drawing  the  proper  general 
conclusions  from  its  own  experience.  And  even  trained  minds,  when 
all  their  training  is  on  a  special  subject,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  general 
principles  of  induction,  are  only  kept  right  when  there  are  ready  oppor- 
tunities of  verifying  their  inferences  by  facts.  Able  scientific  men,  when 
they  venture  upon  subjects  in  which  they  have  no  facts  to  check  them, 
are  often  found  drawing  conclusions  or  making  generalizations  from  their 
experimental  knowledge,  such  as  any  sound  theory  of  induction  would 
ahow  to  be  utterly  unwarranted.  So  true  is  it  that  practice  alone,  even  of 
a  good  kind,  is  not  sufficient  without  principles  and  rules.  Lord  Bacon  bad 
the  great  merit  of  seeing  that  rules  were  necessary,  and  conceiving,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  their  true  character.  The  defects  of  his  con- 
ception were  such  as  were  inevitable  while  the  inductiye  sciences  were  only 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  progress,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  the  human 
mind  in  that  direction  had  not  yet  been  made.  ]&adequate  as  the  Baconian 
yiew  of  induction  wos,  and  rapidly  as  the  practice  outgrew  it,  it  is  only 
within  a  gencratioa  pr  two  that  any  considerable  improrement  has  beoi 
made  in  the  theory ;  very  much  through  the  impulse  given  by  two  of  the 
many  distinguished  men  who  have  adorned  the  Scottish  universities, 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Brown. 

Physiology,  at  its  upper  extremity,  touches  on  psychology,  or  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  Psychology  is  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  human  nature.  If  there  is  anjthinft  that  deserves  to  be  studied  by  man, 
it  is  his  own  nature  and  that  of  his  fellow-men :  and  if  it  is  worth  studying 
at  all,  it  is  worth  studying  scientifically,  so  as  to  reach  the  fundamental 
laws  which  underlie  and  govern  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion to  know  that  controversies  exist,  and,  in  a  general  way,  what  has  been 
said  on  both  sides  of  them.  It  is  instructive  to  know  the  failure  of  the 
human  intellect  as  well  as  its  successes,  its  imperfect  as  well  as  its  perfect 
■attainments ;  to  be  aware  of  the  open  questions,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
have  been  definitively  resolved.  A  very  summary  view  of  these  may  suffloe 
for  the  many ;  but  a  system  of  education  is  not  intended  solely  for  the 
many  i  it  has  to  kindle  the  aspirations  and  aid  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  stand'  forth  as  thinkers  above  tho  multitude ;  and  for  (hese 
there  is  hardly  to  be  found  any  discipline  comparable  to  that  which  these 
metaphysical  controversies  afford.  For  Ihey  are  essentially  questions  about 
the  estimation  of  evidence;  about  the  ultimate  grounds  of  belief;  the 
•conditions  required  to  justify  our  most  familiar  and  intimate  convictions ; 
and  the  real  meaning  and  import  of  words  and  phrases  which  we  have  used 
from  infancy  as  if  we  understood  all  about  them,  which  are  even  at  tho 
foundation  of  human  language,  yet  of  which  no  one  except  a  metaphysician 
has  rendered  to  himself  a  complete  account.  Whatever  philosophical 
opinions  the  study  of  these  questions  may  lead  us  to  adopt,  no  one  ever 
came  out  of  the  discussion  of  them  witlu^it  increased  vigour  of  understand- 
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iBg,  an  inereaaed  demand  for  prfoision  of  thoaghfc  and  language,  and  a 
mora  careful  and  exact  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  proof. 

I  have  eaid  nothing  about  direct  instruction  in  that  which  is  the  chief 
of  all  the  ends  of  intellectual  education — the  exercise  of  thought  on  the 
creat  interests  of  mankind  as  moral  and  social  beings — ethics  and  politics. 
%hese  things  are  not,  in  the  existing  state  of  human  knowledge,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  science  generallj  admitted  and  accepted.     Politics  cannot  be  learnt 
from  a  text-book.    What  we  require  to  be  taught  on  that  subject  is  to  be 
our  own  teachers.    Each  must  explore  for  himself,  and  exercise  an  inde- 
pendent judgment.    Scientific  politics  consist  in  setting  the  mind  to  work 
in  a  actoitiflc  spirit  to  discover,  in  each  instance,  the  truths  applicable  to  the 
gjiren  case.    This,  at  present,  scarcely  any  two  persons  do  in  the  same  way. 
Sduoation  is  not  entitled,  on  this  subject,  to  recommend  any  set  of  opinions 
-m  rafting  on  the  authority  of  established  science.    But  it  can  supply  the 
ardent  with  materials  and  helps  to  use  them.   It  can  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  beat  speculations  on  the  subject,  taken  from  different  points  of 
Tiew :  none  of  which  will  be  found  oomplete,  while  each  embodies  some 
considerations  really  relerant,  really  requiring  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Xdocation  may  also  introduce  us  to  the  principal  facts  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject,  namely,  the  different  modes  or  stages  of  civilization 
that  have  been  found  among  mankind,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of 
each.    This  is  the  true  purpose  of  historical  studies,  as  prosecuted  in  a 
university.    What  a  professor  of  history  has  to  teach  is  the  meaning  of 
iacia.    His  office  is  to  help  the  student  in  collecting  from  history  what  are 
the  main  dilRfrencea  between  human  beings,  and  between  the  institutions  of 
aooiety  at  one  time  or  place  and  at  another ;  in  picturing  to  himself  human 
libf  and  the  human  conception  of  life,  as  they  were  at  the  dilTerent  stages  of 
haman  development ;  in  distinguishing  between  what  is  the  same  in  all 
agea  and  what  is  progressive,  and  forming  some  conception  of  the  causes 
and  laws  of  progress.    The  object  is  to  lead  the  student  to  take  interest  in 
hiatory  not  as  a  mere  narrative,  but  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  still  un- 
winding itself  before  his  eyes,  and  full  of  momentous  consequences  to  himself 
and  his  descendants ;  the  unfolding  of  a  great  epic  or  dramatic  action,  to 
terminate  in  the  happiness  or  misery,  the  elevation  or  degradation,  of  the 
human  race;  an  unremitting  conflict  between  good  and  evil  powers,  of 
which  errerj  act  done  by  any  of  us,  insignificant  as  we  are,  forms  one  of  the 
incidents  ;  a  conflict  in  which  even  the  smallest  of  us  cannot  escape  from 
Caking  part, — in  which  whoever  does  not  help  the  right  side  is  helping  the 
wrong,  and  for  our  share  in  which,  whether  it  be  greater  or  smaller,  and 
let  its  actual  consequences  be  visible  or,  in  the  main,  invisible,  no  one  of  oa 
can  escape  the  responsibility.    Pupils  should  be  taught  the  outlines  of  the 
eivil  and  political  institutions  of  their  own  country,  and  the  more  advanced 
of  otlvr  civilized  nations.    Those  branches  of  politics,  or  of  the  laws  of 
•odal  hfe,  in  which  there  exists  a  collection  of  facts  or  thoughts  suiB- 
eiegatly  sifted  and  methodised  to  form  the  beginning  of  a  science,  should 
be  taught. 

Among  the  chief  of  these  is  political  economy,  the  sources  and  condi* 
tkma  of  wealth  and  material  proaperity  for  aggregate  bodies  of  human  beinga. 
Thb  study  approaches  nearer  to  the  rank  of  a  science  than  anything  else 
connected  with  politics.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  lessous  it  affords  for  the 
guidaooe  of  life,  and  for  the  estimation  of  laws  and  institutions,  or  on  the 
■aewaity  of  knowing  all  that  it  can  teach  in  order  to  have  true  views  of  the 
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ooune  of  human  affurs,  or  form  plana  'for  their  improrement.  The 
persons  who  decry  logic  will  i^eneruUy  warn  you  againat  political  eoonomy. 
it  is  unfeeling,  they  will  tell  you.  The  most  un£Mling  thing  I  know  of  is 
the  law  of  graritation.  Tiie  winds  and  warea  too  are  Teiy  unfeeling* 
Study  the  great  writers  on  political  economy,  and  hold  firmly  by  whaterer 
in  them  you  find  true ;  and  depend  upon  it  that  if  you  are  not  selfiah  or 
hard-hearted  already,  political  economy  will  not  make  you  so.  Of  no  lest 
importance  than  political  economy  is  the  study  of  what  is  called  juria- 
prudence — the  general  principles  of  law,  the  social  necessitiea  which  laws 
are  required  to  meet,  the  features  common  to  all  systems  of  law  and  the 
differences  between  them,  the  requisites  of  good  legislation,  the  proper  mode 
of  constructing  a  legal  system,  and  the  best  constitution  of  courts  of  justioe 
and  modes  of  legal  procedure.  These  things  are  not  only  the  chief  part  of 
the  business  of  gOYernment,  but  the  vital  concern  of  every  citiien,  and  their 
improvement  afibrds  a  wide  scope  for  the  energies  of  any  duly  prepared  mind, 
ambitious  of  contributing  towards  the  better  condition  of  the  human  race. 

I  decidedly  think  international  law  should  be  taught  in  all  UBtversitiea^ 
and  form  part  of  all  liberal  education.  The  need  of  it  is  far  from  being 
limited  to  diplomatists  and  lawyers ;  it  extends  to  every  oitiaen.  What  is 
called  the  law  of  nations  is  not  properly  law,  but  a  part  of  ethics, — a  set  of 
moral  rules  accepted  as  authoritative  by  civilised  states.  It  is  true  that 
these  rules  neither  are  nor  ought  to  be  of  eternal  obligation,  but  do  and 
must  vary  more  or  less  from  age  to  age,  as  the  conscienors  of  nations  be» 
oome  more  enlightened  and  the  exigencies  of  political  society  undergo  change. 
But  the  rules  mostly  were,  at  their  origin,  and  still  are,  an  application  of 
the  maxims  of  honesty  and  humanity  to  the  intercourse  of  states.  They 
were  introduced  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  or  by  their  sense  of 
the  general  interest,  to  mitigate  the  crimes  and  sufierings  of  a  state  of  wax^ 
and  to  restrain  governments  and  nations  from  unjuat  or  dishonest  conduct 
towards  one  another  in  time  of  peace.  Since  every  country  etanda  in 
numerous  and  various  relation  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and 
many,  our  own  among  the  number,  exercise  actual  authority  over  some  ef 
these,  a  knowledge  of  the  established  rules  of  international  morality  is 
essential  to  the  duty  of  every  nation,  and  therefore  of  every  person  in  it  wfa^ 
helps  to  make  up  the  nation,  and  whose  voice  and  feeling  form  a  part  of 
what  is  called  public  opinion.  He  is  not  a  good  man  who,  without  a  pro* 
test,  allows  wrong  to  be  committed  in  his  name,  and  with  the  means  which 
he  helps  to  supply,  because  he  will  not  trouble  himself  to  use  his  mind  oa 
tiie  subject.  It  depends  on  the  habit  of  attending  to  and  looking  into  puhlie 
traneaetions,  and  on  the  degree  of  information  and  solid  judgment  respeot- 
ing  them  that  exists  in  the  community,  whether  the  oondoot  of  the  nation 
aa  a  nation,  both  within  itself  and  towards  others,  aball  be  aelfiab,  corrupt^ 
and  tyrannical,  or  rational  and  enlightened,  just  and  noble. 

So  far  as  these  branches  of  knowledge  have  been  aoquiied,  we  hmf 
learnt,  or  been  put  into  the  way  of  learning,  our  duty  and  our  woik  in  lifia. 
Knowing  that,  however,  is  but  half  the  work  of  education.  It  still  remaiaa 
that  what  we  know  we  shall  be  willing  and  determined  to  pot  in  practice. 
Veverthelees,  to  know  the  truth  is  already  a  great  wey  towards  disposing  •• 
to  act  upon  it.  What  we  see  clearly  and  apprdiend  keenly  we  have  a  natural 
desire  to  act  out.  '*  To  see  the  best,  and  yet  the  worst  porsne,**  ia  e  possible 
bat  not  a  oommon  state  of  mind ;  those  who  follow  the  wrong  hafe  gen^ 
rally  first  taken  eaie  to  be  voluntarily  ignorant  of  the  right.    They  have 
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nlflnoed  their  contoienee,  but  they-  are  not  knowingly  ditobejing  it.  It  is  a 
Toy  imperfect  education  which  trains  the  intelligence  only,  but  not  the  will. 
Vo  one  can  dispense  with  an  education  directed  expressly  to  the  moral  ae 
vkU  ae  the  intellectaal  part  of  his  being.  Suoh  education,  so  far  as  it  ia 
dirpot,  ia  either  moral  or  religious. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  schools  and  unirersities  to  educate  moralhr 
or  xeligiously.  Monl  and  reliitious  education  consists  in  training  the  feel- 
iiiga  and  the  daily  habits ;  and  these  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  the  sphere 
md  inaooeesible  to  tho  control  of  public  education.  It  is  the  home,  the 
fiunily,  which  gives  ns  the  moral  or  religious  education  we  really  reoeive ; 
and  tide  is  completed  and  modified,  sometimes  for  the  better,  often  for  the 
vorae,  by  society,  and  the  opinions  and  feelings  with  which  we  are  there 
smroaiided.  The  moral  or  religious  influence  a  university  can  exercise 
oonaists  less  in  express  teaching  than  in  the  pervading  tone  of  the  place. 
Whatever  it  teaches  it  should  teach  as  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  duty  ;  it 
ihoiild  prsaent  all  knowledge  as  chiefly  a  means  of  worthiness  of  life,  given 
for  the  double  purpoae  of  making  each  of  us  practically  useful  to  his  fellow- 
ersstiirea,  and  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  species  itself,  exalting  and 
dignifying  our  nature.  Thero  is  nothing  wliich  spreads  more  contagiously 
fimn  teacher  to  pnpii  than  elevation  of  sentiment.  A  university  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  open  to  each  sucoceding  generation,  as  far  as  the  con* 
difciona  of  the  case  admit,  the  accumulated  treasure  of  the  thoughts  of  man* 
kind.  As  an  indispensable  part  of  this  it  has  to  make  known  to  them 
what  mankind  at  large,  their  own  country,  and  the  best  and  wisest  indi- 
ndoal  men  have  thought  on  the  great  subjects  of  morals  and  religion.  There 
ibonld  be,  and  there  ia  in  most  universities,  professorial  instruction  in 
monl  philosophy;  but  I  could  wish  that  this  instruction  were  more  ex- 
poaitofy,  leas  polemical,  and  above  all  less  dogmatic.  The  learner  should 
be  made  aoqoainted  with  the  principal  systems  which  have  existed  and  been 
praotieaUy  operative  among  mankind,  and  hear  what  is  to  be  said  for  each : 
"  I,  the  Spicurean,  the  Btoio,  the  Judaic,  the  Christian,  in  the 
modes  of  its  interpretation,  which  difler  almoet  as  much  from  one 
aa  the  teachings  of  those  earlier  schools.  He  should  be  made 
fetf!*iK«y  irith  the  different  standards  of  right  and  wrong  which  have  been 
taken  as  the  basis  of  ethics :  general  utility,  natural  justice,  natural  rights, 
a  monl  sense,  principles  of  practical  reason,  and  the  rest.  There  is  not 
one  of  these  systems  which  has  not  ita  good  side ;  not  one  from  which  there 
is  not  something  to  be  learnt  by  the  votaries  of  the  others ;  not  one  which 
is  not  suggested  by  a  keen,  though  it  may  not  always  be  a  clear  perception 
of  aome  important  truths,  which  are  the  prop  of  the  system,  and  the  neglect 
or  ondervalning  of  which  in  other  systems  is  their  characteristic  infirmity. 
Tbtj  eannot  be  all  true ;  though  those  which  are  £slse  as  theories  may  con* 
tam  particular  tmtha,  indispensable  to  the  completeness  of  the  true  theory. 
But  on  this  subject  it  is  not  the  teacher's  business  to  impose  his  own  judg- 
ment, bat  to  in&nn  and  discipline  that  of  his  papiL  And  this  same  clue, 
if  we  keep  hold  of  it,  will  guide  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  conflicting 
Ifaom^t  into  which  we  enter  when  we  touch  the  great  queation  of  the 
rdatum  of  edoeation  to  religion.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  only  really 
cArtive  religious  education  is  the  parental — that  of  home  and  obildhooa. 
Afl  that  social  and  pnblie  education  has  in  its  power  to  do,  further  than  by 
a  genpal  pervading  tcme  of  reverence  and  duty,  amounts  to  little  more 
than  the  infbrmatum  which  it  can  give.    Christianity  being  an  historical 
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rdigion,  the  sort  of  nligioos  instruction  whibh  aeems  to  me  most  Apptio* 
piiate  to  a  uniTenity  is  the  stndj  of  ecclesiastioal  history.  If  teaoning, 
eren  on  matters  of  scientific  certainty,  should  aim  quite  as  much  at  showing 
how  the  results  are  arrived  at  as  at  teaching  the  rseults  themselres,  fiir 
more,  then,  should  this  be  the  case  on  subjects  where  there  is  the  wideet- 
diyersity  of  opinion  among  men  of  equal  ability,  and  who  have  taken  equal 
pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  This  diversity  should  of  itself  be  a  waminff  to 
a  conscientious  teacher  that  his  teaching  should  not  be  in  the  spirit  of  Soft' 
matism,  but  in  that  of  inquinr.  The  pupil  should  not  be  addressed  as  if 
his  religion  had  been  chosen  for  him,  but  as  one  who  will  have  to  choose  it 
for  himself.  The  rast  importance  of  these  Questions— the  great  results  at 
rmrds  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  which  aepend  upon  our  choosing  000 
buief  or  another — ere  the  strongest  reasons  why  we  should  not  trust  our 
judgment  when  it  has  been  formed  in  ignorance  of  the  evidence,  and  why 
we  should  not  consent  to  be  restricted  to  a  one-sided  teaching,  whioh  in* 
forms  us  of  what  a  particular  teacher  or  association  of  teachers  rsoeiTe  as 
true  doctrine  and  sound  argument,  but  of  nothing  more. 

I  do  not  affirm  that  to  repress  free  thought  and  inquiry  must  be  altogether 
a  foilure,  for  the  freest  thinkers  have  often  been  trained  in  the  most  sUrish 
seminaries  of  learning  The  great  Christian  reformers  were  taught  ia 
Boman  Catholic  universities ;  the  sceptical  philosophers  of  France  were 
mostly  educated  by  the  Jesuits.-  The  human  mind  is  sometimes  impdled 
all  the  more  Tiolently  in  one  direction  by  an  over-iealous  and  demonstrative 
attempt  to  drag  it  in  the  opposite.  A  university  ought  to  be  a  place  of 
free  speculation.  The  more  diligently  it  does  its  duty  in  all  other  respeotsi 
the  more  certain  it  is  to  be  that.  A  modest  deference,  at  least  provisional, 
to  the  united  authority  of  the  specially  instructed,  is  becoming  in  a  youthful 
and  imperfectly  formed  mind ;  but  when  there  is  no  united  authority — when 
the  specially  instructed  are  so  divided  and  scattered  that  almost  any  opinion 
can  boast  of  some  high  authority,  and  no  opinion  whaterer  can  chum  all  $ 
when,  therefore,  it  can  never  be  deemed  extremely  improbable  that  one  who 
uses  his  mind  freely  may  see  reason  to  change  his  first  opinion ;  then,  whajk* 
ever  you  do,  keep,  at  all  risks,  your  minds  open ;  do  not  barter  away  Toor 
freedom  ol  thought.  It  is  not  right  that  men  should  be  bribed  to  nold 
out  against  conviction— to  shut  their  esrs  against  objections,  or,  if  the  oIh 
jections  penetrate,  to  continue  professing  lull  and  unfaltering  beHef  when 
their  confidence  is  already  shaken.  Neither  is  it  right  that  if  men  honertly 
profess  to  have  changed  some  of  their  religious  opinions,  their  honesty 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  exclude  them  from  taking  a  part  for  which 
they  may  be  admirably  qualifiied,  in  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  nation. 
The  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  the  relaxation  of  formularies  and  a  leaa 
Tuid  construction  of  articles.  This  very  droumstance,  by  making  the  limitt 
of  orthodoxy  less  definite,  and  obligiog  every  one  to  draw  the  line  for  him- 
self, is  an  embarrassment  to  consciences.  But  I  hold  entirely  with  those 
clergymen  who  elect  to  remain  in  the  national  Church,  so  long  as  they  ere 
able  to  accept  its  articles  and  confessions  in  any  sense  or  with  any  interprete* 
tion  consintent  with  common  honesty,  whether  it  be  the  generally  received 
interpretation  or  not.  If  all  were  to  desert  the  Church  who  put  a  large 
and  liberal  construction  on  its  terms  of  communion,  or  who  would  wish  te 
see  those  terms  widened,  the  national  provision  for  religious  teaching  and 
worship  would  be  left  utterly  to  those  who  ttike  the  nurrow^est,  the  most 
literal,  and  purclj  textual  viow  of  the  formularies;  who,  though  by  no 
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nMBDi  neoMHirilT  bigotci  are  under  the  great  diiadTaiitage  of  haying  the 
bigots  for  their  alliei,  and  who»  howerer  great  their  meiita  may  be,  and  they 
are  often  Tery  great,  yet,  if  the  obarch  it  improvable,  are  not  the  moet 
likely  persona  to  improve  it-.  A  church  ii  far  more  easiljr  improved  from 
iritfaia  than  from  without.  Almost  all  the  illustrious  reformers  of  religion 
b(^n  by  being  clergymen  ;  but  they  did  not  think  that  their  profession  ae 
deigymen  was  inconsistent  with  being  reformers.  They  mostly,  indeed^ 
ended  their  days  outside  the  churches  in  which  they  were  bom ;  but  it 
was  because  the  churches,  in  an  evil  hour  for  themselves,  oast  them  out. 
93iey  did  not  think  it  any  business  of  theirs  to  withdraw.  They  thought 
thej  had  a  better  right  to  remain  in  the  fold  than  those  who  had  expelled 

mMMBI* 

I  liave  now  said  what  I  had  to  say  on  two  kinds  of  edncation — intellee* 
toal  and  moral  education ;  knowledge  and  the  training  of  the  knowing 
&calty,  conscience  and  that  of  the  moral  faculty.    These  are  the  two  main 
ingrediente  of  human  culture,  but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  whole  of  it. 
Tbiere  is  a  third  division,  which,  if  subordinate,  and  owing  allegiance  to  the 
two  others,  is  barely  inferior  to  them,  and  not  less  needful  to  the  complete* 
iMsa  of  the  human  being;    I  mean  the  esthetic  branch — the  culture 
which  oomee  throuffh  poetry  and  art,  and  may  be  described  as  the  education 
of  the  fSBetings  and  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful.    This  department  of 
thinga  deserves  to  be  regarded  in  a  far  more  serious  light  than  is  the  custom 
of  thoao  countries.    It  cannot  exactly  be  said  that  poetry  was  little  thought 
of ;  we  were  proud  of  our  Shakspere  and  Milton,  and  in  one  period  at 
laaat  of  our  history,  that  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  a  high  literary  distinction 
to  be  a  poet ;  but  poetry  was  hardly  looked  upon  in  any  serious  light,  or  as 
hsving  much  value  except  as  an  amusement  or  excitement,  the  superiority 
of  which  over  others  principally  consisted  in  being  that  of  a  more  refined 
ovdcr  of  minds.    Tet  the  celebrated  saying  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  **  Let 
wlio  vrill  make  the  laws  of  a  people  if  I  write  their  songs,"  might  have 
taogfat  us  how  great  an  instrument  for  acting  on  the  human  mind  we  were 
madervaloiDg.    It  would  be  difficult  for  anybody  to  imagine  that  **  Bide 
Britannia,"  for  example,  or  "  Scots  wha  hae,"-  had  no  permanent  influence 
on  the  higher  region  of  human  character.    Some  of  Moore's  songs  have 
done  more  for  Ireland  than  all  Ghrattan*s  speeches ;  and  eongs  are  far  from 
being  the  highest  or  most  impressive  form  of  poetry.    On  these  subjects 
the  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  other  countries  was  not  only  uot  intel- 
ligible, but  not  credible,  to  an  average  Englishman.    To  find  art  ranking  oA 
a  complete  equality,  in  theory  at  least,  with  philosophy,  learning,  and 
acaeoee — as  holding  an  equally  important  place  among  the  agents  of  civiliza- 
tion and  among  the  elements  of  the  worth  of  humanity ;  to  find  even  paint* 
ing  and  sculpture  treated  as  great  social  powers,  and  the  art  of  a  country  as 
a  feature  in  its  character  and  condition  little  inftrior  in  importance  to 
cither  ita  religion  or  its  government — ail  this  did  not  amase  and  puzsle 
Sngliflhmen,  because  it  was  too  strange  for  them  to  be  able  to  realize  it,  or, 
in  truth,  to  believe  it  possible  :  and  the  radical  difference  of  feeling  on  thii 
matter  between  the  iCritish  people  and  those  of  France,  Germauy,  and  the 
Continent  generally,  is  one  among  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  inability 
to  understand  one  another,  which  exists  between  England  and  the  rest  of 
£uro]K%  while  it  does  not  exist  to  anythiifg  like  the  same  degree  between 
ODo  naiio'.  of  continental  Europe  and  another.     It  may  he  traced  to  the 
4VO  ioflue:.c?s  wiii';ii  have  chieiiy  shaped  the  British  character  since  the 
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di^B  of  the  Stuarts— oommeroial  mon^y-g^ting  buiineM  and  religioiis 
Pcuritanum.  Ba»ine88  demanding  the  whole  of  the  faculties,  and  whether 
pursued  from  dutj  or  the  love  of  gain,  regarding  as  a  loes  of  time  wbateYer 
does  not  conduce  directly  to  the  end ;  PnritaDiam,  which,  looking  upoai 
every  feeling  of  liuman  nature,  except  fear  and  reverence  for  God,  at  • 
•nare,  if  not  as  partaking  of  sin,  looked  coldly,  ii  not  disapprorincly,  on  the 
Qultivation  of  the  sentiments.  Different  causes  have  produced  different 
effects  in  the  Continental  nations,  among  whom  it  is  even  now  obserrai^ 
that  virtue  and  goodness  are  generally,  for  the  most  part,  an  affair  of  the 
eentiments,  while  with  us  they  are  almost  exclusively  an  affair  of  duty. 
Aocordingly,  the  kind  of  advantage  whicli  we  have  liad  over  many  other 
countries  in  point  of  morals — I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  losing  it-^hftV 
consisted  in  greater  tenderness  of  conscience.  In  this  we  have  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  real  superiority,  though  one  principally  negative;  for  oon« 
science  is  with  most  men  a  power  chiefly  in  the  way  of  restraint— a  power 
which  acts  rather  in  staying  our  hands  from  any  great  wickedness,  than  by 
the  direction  it  gives  to  the  general  course  of  our  desires  and  sentiments. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  and  the  sentiments  too. 

If  we  wish  men  to  practise  virtue,  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  make  them 
love  virtue,  and  feel  it  an  object  in  itself,  and  not  a  tax  paid  for  leave  to 
pursue  other  objects.  It  is  worth  training  them  to  feel,  not  only  actual 
wrong  or  actual  meanness,  but  the  absence  of  iK>bleaima  and  endeavours,  aa 
not  merely  blameable  but  also  degrading :  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  miserable 
•mallness  of  mere  self  in  tlie  face  of  this  great  universe,  of  the  collective 
mass  of  our  feUow-creatures,  in  the  face  of  past  history  and  of  the  indefinite 
future — the  poomees  and  insignificance  of  human  life  if  it  is  to  be  all  spent 
in  making  things  comfortable  for  ourselves  and  our  kin,  and  raising  our- 
selves and  them  a  step  or  two  on  the  social  ladder.  Thus  feeling,  we  leam 
to  respect  ourselves  only  so  far  as  we  feel  capable  of  nobler  objects ;  and  i£ 
unfortunately  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  do  not  share  our  aspim* 
tions,  perhaps  disapprove  the  conduct  to  which  wo  are  prompted  by  them— 
to  sustain  ourselves  by  the  ideal  sympathy  of  the  great  eharaoters  in  history, 
or  even  in  fiction,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  an  idealized  posterity, — shall 
I  add,  of  ideal  perfection  embodied  in  a  Divine  Being  ?  Now,  of  this  ele« 
▼ated  tone  of  mind  the  great  source  of  inspiration  is  poetry,  and  all  litera- 
ture, BO  far  as  it  is  poetical  and  artistic.  We  may  imbibe  exalted  feelinga 
from  Plato,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Tacitus,  but  it  is  in  so  far  aa  those  great  men 
are  not  solely  philosophers,  or  orators,  or  historians,  but  poete  and  artiste. 
Kor  is  it  only  loftiness,  only  the  heroic  feelinga,  that  arc  bred  by  poetio 
cultivation.  Ite  power  is  as  great  in  calming  the  soul  as  in  derating  it — ^in 
fostering  the  milder  emotions,  as  the  more  exalted.  It  brings  home  to  ua 
all  those  aspecta  of  life  which  take  hold  of  our  nature  on  its  unaelfish  side* 
and  lead  us  to  identify  our  joy  and  grief  with  the  good  or  ill  of  the  systeta 
<yf  which  we  form  a  part ;  and  all  those  solemn  or  pensive  feelings,  which, 
without  liaving  any  direct  application  to  conduct,  incline  ua  to  take  life 
•eriously,  and  predispose  us  to  the  reception  of  anything  which  comes  before 
us  in  the  shape  of  duty.  Who  does  not  feel  a  better  man  after  a  course  of 
Dante,  or  of  Wordsworth,  or,  I  will  add,  of  Lucretius  or  the  *' Gteorgics,*' 
or  after  brooding  over  6ray*s  **  £l«gy,"  or  Shelley's  "  Hymn  to  Intelleotiul 
Beauty  "  ?  I  have  spoken  of  poetry,  but  all  the  other  modes  of  art  produce 
similar  effects  in  their  degree.  The  races  and  nations  whose  senses  era 
naturally  finer,  and  their  sensuous  perceptions  more  exercised  than  (mu% 
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reoeire  the  same  kmd  of  imprenions  from  painting  and  soulptun^  and  many 
of  the  more  delicately  organized  among  onrseWee  do  the  same.  All  the  arts 
of  ezpreeeion  tend  to  keep  alire  and  in  actirity  the  feelings  they  ezprees. 
Do  you  think  that  the  great  Italian  painters  woold  have  filled  the  place 
they  did  in  the  European  mind,  would  have  heen  univeraally  ranked  among 
the  greatest  men  of  their  time,  if  their  productions  had  done  nothing  for 
«it  but  to  serre  as  the  decoration  of  a  public  hall  or  a  prirate  salon? 
Their  natirities  and  crucifixions,  their  glorious  madonnas  and  saints,  wete 
to  tiieir  susceptible  southern  countiymen  the  great  school,  not  only  of 
derotional,  but  of  all  the  derated  and  all  the  imaginatiye  feelings.  We 
colder  Northerns  may  approach  to  a  conception  of  this  function  of  art 
when  we  listen  to  an  oratorio  of  Handel,  or  giTe  ourselves  up  to  the 
emotions  excited  by  a  Qothio  cathedral.  Eren  apart  from  any  spedflo 
emotional  expression,  the  mere  contemplation  of  beauty  of  a  high  order 
produces  in  no  'small  degree  this  eleyatinff  effect  on  the  character.  Hie 
power  of  natural  soenerr  addresses  itself  to  the  same  region  of  human 
nature  which  cofresponds  to  art.  There  are  few  capable  of  feeling  the 
sublimer  order  of  natural  beauty,  such  as  your  own  Highlands  and  other 
mountain  regions  afford,  who  are  not,  at  least  temporarily,  raised  by  it 
abore  the  littlenesses  of  humanity,  and  made  to  feel  the  puerility  of  the 
petty  obieots  which  set  men's  interests  at  rariance^  contrasted  with  the 
nobler  pleasures  which  all  might  share.  To  whaterer  aTocations  we  may 
be  called  in  Hfe,  let  us  nerer  quash  these  susceptibilities  within  us,  but 
eaiefiilly  seek  the  opportunities  of  maintaining  them  in  exercise.  The 
more  prosaic  our  ordmary  duties,  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  keep  up  the 
tone  of  our  minds  by  frequent  visits  to  that  higher  region  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  which  every  work  seems  dignified  in  proportion  to  the  ends  for 
which,  and  tho  spirit  in  which,  it  is  done}  where  we  learn,  while  eagerly 
seisng  every  opportunity  of  exercising  higher  faculties  and  performing 
hisfaer  duties,  to  regard  all  useful  and  nonest  work  as  a  public  function, 
w&di  may  be  ennobled  by  the  mode  of  performing  it — which  has  not 
properly  any  other  nobility  than  what  that  gives, — and  which,  if  ever  so 
bumble,  is  never  mean  but  when  it  is  meanly  done,  and  when  the  motives 
fiiDm  which  it  is  done  are  mean  motives.  There  is,  besides,  a  natural  afBnitr 
between  goodness  and  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  when  it  is  real  culti- 
vation, and  not  a  mere  unffuided  instinct.  He  who  has  learnt  what  beauty 
is,  if  he  be  of  a  virtuous  onaracter,  will  desire  to  realize  it  in  his  own  life- 
will  keep  before  himself  a  type  of  perfect  beauty  in  human  character  to 
Hfflit  his  attempts  at  self-culture.  Tnere  is  a  true  meaning  in  the  saying 
of  Goethe,  though  liable  to  be  misunderstood  and  perverted,  that  the 
Beautiful  is  greater  than  the  Gt>od ;  for  it  includes  the  Good,  and  adda 
something  to  it;  it  is  the  Gk>od  made  perfect,  and  fitted  with  all  the 
collateral  perfections  which  make  it  a  finished  and  complete  thing.  Now 
this  sense  of  perfection,  which  would  make  us  demand  from  every  creation 
of  man  the  veiy  utmost  that  it  ought  to  give,  and  render  us  intolerant  of 
the  smallest  fault  in  ourselves  or  in  anything  we  do,  is  one  of  the  results 
of  art  enitivation.  No  other  human  productions  come  so  near  to  perfection 
as  works  of  pure  art.  In  all  other  things  we  are,  and  may  reasonably  be, 
satisfied  if  the  degree  of  excellence  is  ss  great  as  the  object  immediately  in 
view  seems  to  us  to  be  worth ;  but  in  art  the  perfection  is  itself  the  object. 
If  I  were  to  define  art,  I  should  be  inclined  to  call  it  the  endeavour  after 
perfection  in  execution.  If  we  meet  with  even  a  piece  of  mechanical  work 
1867.  Q 
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which  bean  the  marks  of  bemg  done  in  this  ipirit— which  is  done  as  if  the 
tNTorkman  loved  it,  and  tried  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible,  though  some- 
thing less  good  would  haye  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  ostensibly 
made, — we  say  that  he  has  worked  like  an  artist.  Art^  when  reallj  culti- 
Tated,  and  not  merely  practised  empirically,  maintiilns,  what  it  first  gare 
the  conception  of,  an  ideal  beauty,  to  be  eternally  aimed  at,  though  surpass- 
ing what  can  be  actually  attainea ;  and  by  this  idea  it  trains  us  never  to  be 
completely  satisfied  with  imperfection  in  what  we  ourselves  do  and  are  ;  to 
idealize,  as  much  as  possible,  every  work  we  do,  and,  most  of  all,  our  own 
characters  and  lives. 

And  now,  having  travelled  with  you  over  the  whole  range  of  the  materials 
and  training  which  a  university  supplies  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher 
uses  of  life,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  any  exhortation  to  you  to  profit  by 
the  gift.  Kow  is  your  opportunity  for  gaining  a  degree  of  insight  into 
subjects  larger  and  far  more  ennobling  than  the  minutiae  of  a  business  or  a 
profession,  and  for  acquiring  a  facility  of  using  your  minds^on  all  that 
concerns  the  higher  interests  of  man,  which  you  'vnll  carry  with  you  into  the 
occupations  of  aetive  life,  and  which  will  prevent  even  the  short  intervals  of 
time  which  that  may  leave  you  from  being  altogether  lost  for  noble 
purposes.  Having  once  conquered  the  first  difficulties,  the  only  ones 
of  which  the  irksomeness  surpasses  the  interest ;  having  turned  the  point 
beyond  which  what  was  once  a  task  becomes  a  pleasure ;  in  even  the 
busiest  after  life,  the  higher  powers  of  your  mind  wiU  make  progress  imper- 
ceptibly, by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  your  thoughts,  and  by  the  lessons 
^ou  wUl  know  how  to  learn  from  daily  experience.  So,  at  least,  it  will  be 
if,  in  your  early  studies,  you  have  fixed  your  eyes  upon  the  ultimate  end 
from  which  those  studies  take  their  chief  value— that  of  making  you  more 
effective  combatants  in  the  great  fight  which  never  ceases  to  rage  between 
good  and  evil,  and  more  equal  to  coping  with  theever  new  problems  which  the 
changing  course  of  human  nature  and  human  society  present  to  be  resohred. 
Aims  like  these  commonly  retain  the  footing  which  they  have  once  estab- 
lished in  the  mind ;  and  their  presence  in  our  thoughts  keeps  our  higher 
faculties  in  exercise,  and  makes  us  consider  the  acquirements  and  powers 
which  we  store  up  at  any  time  of  our  lives,  as  a  mental  capital,  to  be  fteelj 
expended  in  helping  forward  any  mode  which  presents  itself  of  making 
mankind  in  any  respect  wiser  or  better,  or  placing  any  portion  of  human 
affairs  on  a  more  sensible  and  rational  footing  than  its  existing  one.  There 
is  not  one  of  us  who  may  not  qualify  himself  so  to  improve  the  average 
amount  of  opportunities,  as  to  leave  his  fellow-creatures  some  little  the 
better  for  the  use  he  has  known  how  to  make  of  his  intellect.  To  make 
this  little  greater,  let  us  strive  to  keep  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  beat 
thoughts  that  are  brought  forth  by  the  original  minds  of  the  age ;  that  we 
may  know  what  movements  stand  most  in  need  of  our  aid,  and,  that  asfiir 
as  depends  on  us,  the  good  seed  may  not  fall  on  a  rock,  and  perish  without 
reaching  the  soil  in  which  it  might  have  germinated  and  flourished.  You 
ore  to  be  a  part  of  the  public  who  are  to  welcome,  encourage,  and  help 
forward  the  future  intellectual  beiiefactors  of  humanity  ;  and  you  are, 
if  possible,  to  furnish  rour  contingent  to  the  number  of  those  benefisctora. 
?Cor  let  any  one  be  discou  raged  by  what  may  seem,  in  moments  of  des* 
]>ondency,  the  laok  of  time  and  opportunity.  Those  who  know  how  to 
employ  opportunities  will  oflen  find  that  they  can  create  them ;  and  what 
we  achieve  depends  less  on  the  amount  of  time  we^ possess,  than  on  the  uae 
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we  Btfike  of  oar  time.  Tonaod  7011F  like  are  the  liope  and  resouroe  of  your 
eountfjf  in  tl|e  eoniiag  gimeMtioxi.  AU  great  things  whioh  that  generation 
is  destined  to  do»  httre  to  be  done  by  some  like  you ;  sereral  will  asraredly 
be  done  by  penons  Ibr  whom  society  has  done  much  less,  to  whom  it  has 
giren  fiur  less  preparation  than  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  instigate  you  by  the  prospect  of  direct  rewards,  either  earthly  or 
heaTenly ;  the  less  we  think  about  being  rewarded  in  either  way  the  better 
tsx  us.  Bat  there  is  one  reward  which  will  not  fail  you,  and  whioh  may  be 
called  diunterested,  because  it  is  not  a  consequence,  bat  is  inherent'  in  the  Yeiy 
&ct  of  deserring  it :  the  deeper  and  more  Tsried  interest  you  will  feel  in  life, 
which  will  gire  it  tenfold  its  value,  and  a  Talue  which  will  last  to  the  end. 
All  merely  nersonal  objects  grow  lets  Ysluable  as  we  adTanoe  in  life;  this 
not  only  enaures,  but  incntMS* 


STUDIES  IN  SNaLISH  UTBBATUBE. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

Wbxv  tss  Assault  was  ninirDSB  to  thv  Cxtt  [ov  Loarsov]. 

[«*  When,  ia  November,  1642,  (Charles  I.)  the  king's  forees  had  sdranoed 
te  Brantford,  and  il  was  expected  that  he  would  make  an  att^gfc  on  the 
city  (o£  London),  and  not  without  a  fair  prospect  of  sueees^  Hilton, 
nroli^iig  in  his  mind  the  erente  which  often  ocourred  in  snoh  eai0s,  com- 
posed th«  following  ideal  address  to  the  oonqaeror.  The  poet*  was-  syt  Uus 
tee  rssiding  in  his  gavden-house  in  Aldersgate  Street."-'*rAoma#  Keigki' 
Wt  *<  Ufe,  Opinions,  and  Writings  of  MiUon^*  p.  309.  To  this,  house, 
wueh  stood  detaebed  in  an  enclosed  garden  at  the  end  of  an  entigr  in 
iidsngate  Street,  Milton  went  in  1640,  and  thers,  in  addition  to  his  two 
aephewsi  John  and  Edward  Phillips^  he  kept  a  few  pupils,  the  sons  of 
intimate  friends,  to  whom  he  acted  as  tator.  **  Written  on  his  doot "  was 
is  the  onginftl  title  of  this  sonnet.  It  might  be  entitled^  '*  On  ths  Fower 
of  Poetary,  and  the  Berevenoe  due  to  it."] 

Captais,  (1)  or  colonel,  (2)  or  Kziight«in-armSt  (3) 
Whoss  elUmce  on  these  drfencelesa  doors  may  seue, 

■!*■■■■ i.^^^^— M^— — ^—  ^^•m^mm^i^t^^^^^mm^^m^mm^^imm^''mfltmrr^ 

(1)  Tenants  in  eapUe,  in  feudal  times,  were  bound  to  attend  their  prSMe 
in  i»ar  fk  tiie  head  of  their  Tassals  as  soldiers ;  henee  this  word  signifies  a 
chief  oflber,-*one  who  commands  a  compan^f  whether  of  infentry,  oavnlsy, 
artillery,  or  Tolunteers;  and  ii  extended  by  analogy  to  other  kinds  of  ohisf- 
tsanoy,  e.^.,  captains  of  industry. 

(S)  Coloiiel,  the  ohief  commander  of  a  rsgimsni  of  troops,  t.  ^,  a  union 
of  twelTe  companies. 

(S)  Knights  ware  man-at-arms,  bound  by  oath  to  the  pefAMrsAanoe  of 
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If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  e?er  pleaee, 
Chiard  them,  and  him  mxi^m  protect  from  harfm, 
H'e  can  requite  thee ;  for  he  knows  the  eharme  (4)  5 

That  call  fame  on  such  gewtle  acts  as  these ; 

And  he  shall  spread  thy  name  o'er  lands  and  mcw, 
Whatever  elime  the  snn's  bright  circle  (5)  warms,  < 
Xi^  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower ^ 

The  great  ifmathian  Conqueror  (6)  hid  spare  10 

The  house  of  Findams,  (7)  when  temple  ana  tower 

Helps  to  paraph/raring. 

Line  2.  Lot  it  may  be ;  unprotected ;  to  capture. 
8.  Act  I  worth,  or  gloiy ;  gratify. 

4.  Secure  from  injory ;  preflcnre;  hurt. 

5.  Bepay  to  the  fuU ;  spellfl. 

6.  Bnng  down  renown ;  kindly. 

7.  Make  known ;  glory ;  earth ;  ocean. 

8.  Be^on;  irradiates. 

9.  Baue ;  home  of  a  poet. 

10.  Commanded  to  save  from  destruction  designedly. 

11.  Dwelling ;  august  religious  edifices ;  fortified  places,  indicatiTe  of 
pomp  and  power. 

certain  dutiee,  espemally  attendance  on  the  sorersign  in  time  of  war ;  they 
required  to  possess  the  training,  accoutrements,  &c.,  of  a  knight.  The 
inTsetiture  ot  knighthood  is  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies,  and  the 
recipients  or  inheritors  of  the  honour  hare  peculiar  priTileges  of  precedence^ 
and  ars  addressed  by  the  title  of  "  Sir"  before  their  bsptiimal  names. 

(4)  Charms  (from  earmen^  a  song)  are,  properlj  speaking,  forms  of  words, 
generelly  in  verse^  used  in  incantations,  and  supposed  to  exert  some  oecolt 
influence,  either  curatire,  protectiTe^  or  injurious,  on  their  being  sung, 
recited,  written,  or  worn  on  the  person  as  speUs, 

(5)  The  ecliptic  is  the  name  given  to  the  great  circle  in  the  heaTcns 
round  which  the  sun  seems  to  trayel  from  west  to  east  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  intersections  of  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  are  the  equinoctial 
points,  i,e,f  the  solstices  (aoUs  staiionss), 

(6)  The  Emathian  Conqueror  is  Alexander  the  Great  (b.o.  856—328). 
He  was  the  son  of  Philip  II.,  king  of  Maoedonia,  and  his  wife  Olympias. 
PcUs,  his  birthplace,  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  was  an 
ancient  town  in  the  district  of  Bottiea,  on  a  lake  formed  by  the  rirer 
Lydtas.  Though  Emathia  was  only  a  district  in  Macedonia^  the  Ppeta 
oAen  used  it  as  a  term  including  aU  Macedonia,  and  even  portions  of  Thea- 
saljt  hence  Emathian  u  here  equiTalent  to  Macedonian.  '*  When  Thebea 
was  destroyed  (b.o.  885),  and  the  citizens  massacred  by  thousands,  Alex- 
ander ordered  the  house  of  Pindar  to  be  spared.  He  was  as  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  poet  as  Louis  XIY.  of  appreciatine  Bacine ;  but  even  the 
narrow  and  barbarian  mind  of  Alexander  could  understand  the  adTantage 
of  a  showy  act  of  homage  to  poetry." — F.  T.  Pafgrac^s  *'  Oolden  Tyeasusy 
ofSngUsk  Songs  and  Lgriodl  Poems**  p.  814. 

(7)  PimdMrus^  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  bom  at  Cynocephale,  a 
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WM  io  ike  around;  and  the  repeated  air 
Of  tad  SlactnAi  (8)  poet  (9)  had  the  power 
To  eave  the  Athenian  waUe  (10)  from  ruin  bare. 

12.  Were  dimnantled  and  oniahed ;  redtad  ohonu. 

18.  Homnliil;  cil^ot 

14.  Of  aferting ;  batUexamta  i  dasolation  oompleta,  or  dive. 

▼inage  of  Thebes,  $28  B.O.  He  died,  aged  80,  in  442  b.o.  "  When  the  Laoe- 
d«inoniaB8  took  Thebea,  thej  spared  the  house  and  family  of  Findur;  and 
when,  afterwards,  the  dtj  was  taken  hj  Alexander,  the  same  mark  of  rene- 
ration  was  shown  to  his  memoiy.  Gfhe  characteristios  of  his  poetry  are 
finelj  giren  by  Horace, '  Garmins,'  ir.,  2,  8.'* 

(8)  JEZscIra,  the  brilliant  one,  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Olytemnestra, 
fliater  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes,  is  the  heroine  of  the  three  great  dramatists 
of  Greece.  £i  the  Choephorm  of  JSsohylns  she  holds  a  puoe ;  Sophocles, 
in  hia  **S]eotra,"  exhibits  her  as  one  ardently  affectionate,  yet  capable 
of  sm  inextinguishable  hatred;  and  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy,  instead  of 
riTsUixu^  has  only  set  himself  in  comparison  with  his  predecessors ;  for  the 
entire  fotunes  of  the  heroine  had  been  treated  of  by  them.  Alter  the 
miizder  of  her  father  Agamemnon,  by  her  mother  Clytemnestra,  Electra 
aaTvd  the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes.  When  he  had  grown  to  man- 
hood she  excited  him  to  arenge  Agamemnon's  murder;  and  after  the  death 
of  Clytemnestra,  Orestes  gaye  Electra  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades. 

<9)  Euripides  (480—406  B.o.)i  the  latest  in  birth  of  the  great  Greek  tra^ 
vriten,  though  Sophocles  surrived  him.  He  is  an  exoesaiTely  controTersial 
drBmatiBt,  and  many  of  the  chief  scenes  of  his  plays  are  debates,  in  whidi 
the  interiocutors  poise  aiguments  like  opposinff  pleaders.  His  choruses 
hare  littJa  connection  with  the  inddents  oi  his  puys,  and  he  perhaps  intro- 
dooes  too  many  philosophical  aphorisms.  He  is  the  great  sentimentalist, 
if  natf  indeed,  the  sensationslist,  of  the  ancient  stage.  He  abounds  in 
£uicy»  eloquence,  and  harmonious  numbers. 

(10)  "Amongst  Plutarch's  Ysgue  stories,  he  says  that  when  the  Spartan 
oonledenqy,  in  404  B.O.,  took  Athens,  a  proposal  to  demolish  it  was 
xtje&tedf  through  the  effect  produced  on  the  commanders  by  hearing  part  of 
A  dunms  f^m  the  "  Electra  '  of  Euripides  sung  at  a  feast.  There  is,  how- 
erer,  no  apparent  congruity  between 'the  lines  quoted  (167, 8th  ed.,  Dindorf) 
mnd  the  result  ascribed  to  them."— H  T.  Pa^grave*a  **  Golden  Treatwry  of 
Sm^s  and  Lgrieal  Poeme^  p.  814. 
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LCCESATtXBi:  OF  SKCULASTD; 
Bio<aiTte€Ai»  OBmo«iMoeio*i.»  <»iiioa&».«vo. 

Tabu  L— IxAenrATXTi  W«flBHk 

1  fl^  Tft^..^^^  »«.„  ,.r>  1  l8oni  at  IBSnaldie,  Fife,  If.B.  j  took  hh  tt.A. 
iT^^Stwr^*  J  d^g«»  **  8t.  Andrew's,  1588,  and  th«i  stttdieA 
i07U-^J908ik        y^  JVance  J  he  vm  Primte  Seoretwy  to  Qaeeb 

Anne ;  Gentleman  of  tbe  Bedchamber,  and  Haster  of  Seqneats  to  James  I. ; 

the  SViend  of  Hobbes,  Ben  Jonson,  and  William  Drammond,  fto.    In 

Westminster  Abbey  there  is  a  monument  in  memorf  of  him.  .  He  wrote 

Latin  (some  French  and  Greek  f)  poems,  as  well  as  many  pieces  in  the 

Sooteh  teroacnltf  and  in  the  iBnglish  of  his  time. 

A  v.     .^  -D...^...^  )     Bo*^  a*  Qracc-Dictt,  Leicestershire;  son  of 

^r^iatkIa^'  f  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 

ie»o--j.«io*io.      ^  Common  Pleas ;  became  a  gentleman-commoner 

at  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke)  Ck>llege,  Oxford,  1597 ;  and  member 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  1600 ;  published,  in  1602,  **  Translations  from 'Ovid ;  ** 
got  acquainted  with  Ben  Jonson,  and  through  him  was  attracted  to  tiia 
stage ;  formed  a  friendship  and  copartnery  in  letters  with  John  Fletdher, 
with  whom  he  lived  till  1618,  when  he  married  TTrsula,  daughter  of  Hmjut' 
Uley,  of  Sandridge,  in  Kent.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  (9.  v.)  wona 
consisted  of  fifty-two  plays,  a  masque,  and  some  minor  poems,  in  tiie 
composition  of  seventeen  of  which  Beaumont  had  a  share.  Buried  in 
WeituinBter  Abbey. 

ft  a«»a«  rwAMTAif  )  ^^  ^^  "^^^  educated  at  Trinity  OoUerte, 
iS— 1  Ra?^'  I  ^<o«^^  ^^^  *oo^  no  cJegreee ;  became  in  London 
*•"'  ADS*.  ^  jjjg  intimate  of  all  the  playwrights,  with  aereval 
of  whom  he  co-operated.  He  was  patronized  by  Secretary  Walsosgham, 
and  hefaiended  by  Inigo  Jones.  He  wrote  eighteen  plays,  but  his  chief 
daim  to  honourable  mention  in  literary  histoiy  rests  upon  his  truoslation 
of  Hotter  in  long,  fourteen-syllabled  rhyming  lines.  He  was  buried  In 
the  diurdhyard  of  St.  GHlee-in-the-Fields,  where  Inigo  Jonea  erected  a 
monument  over  his  grave. 

1BAQ 1A1Q         >of  a  music-master;    entered  Magdalen  HaU, 

100a— ioi».  J  Oxford,  1579,  but  took  no  dewee;  tutor  to 
Anne  Clifford,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Cumberland  s  in  1608,  Master  of  the 
Qaaen*8  Bevels,  and  other  offices  about  royalty ;  died  at  hia  estate,  Beck- 
ington.  Author  of  sonnets,  epistles,  dramas,  masques,  &o.  Chief  work, 
'*  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  York  and  Lancaster,"  a  poem  in  eight 
books. 
6.  THOKAfl  Deokab,     )     Contemporary,  frirad,and  collaborator  of  mcg^ 

^ggx 1640?  I  second-rate  dramatists,  competitor  witn 

)  Ben  Jonson  for  the  Laureateship,  whence  a 
quarrel  arose  between  them,  on  which  Jonson  wrote  the  *'  Poetaster,"  and 
Deokar  replied  in  the  "  Satvromastix."  He  seems  to  have  beea  a 
child  of  poverty  s  some  yeara  he  passed  in  the  King's  Benci  prison.  Ho 
wrote  about  a  dosen  dramas. 
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Seotlmd,  he  wuieonred  kindlj  Tand  some  sa^  penaioned)  by  Henrj 

VXll.  Died  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  in  Sarojr  Ohurch,  London. 
Xmskted  Orid'a  "Semedy  for  Love,"  not  preBcrred ;  Virgil's  "^neid," 
tba  fint  Latin  ebaBio  issued  in  the  Bnglish  tongutf,  1518.  His  *' Palace 
of  Honour,"  **  King  Hart,"  Ac,  hate  been  reprinted. 

7.  MxoHAm  BsiTTOT, )  „^  »*  S*!'"!'  ^^'?''^»  '"■  'cf^ 

itusa    lAoi  r*^  Oxford  student,  and  held  a  post  in  Queen 

idt>B— 1091.  J  Bliaabeth's  army.    Published  «  Pastorals,"  15^3 ; 

*<Bafon's  Wan,"  "  Polyolbion  "  Part  L,  1613 ;  Part  II.,  1622 ;  and  odes, 

akgies,  fables,  eplstlesi  sonnets,  &c.,  in  great  numbers — sweeping  "  with  a 

free  hand  a  lyre  of  many  stnngs."    He  was  made  Laureate,  1626. 

8.  William  Dutoab,  )     ?^*^  ?*  ^-  ^"^■'  J^aT^*^?^  ^'^' 

1465-^630^^^  I  "^*  ^'^* '  jomed  the  order  of  St.  Francis  ?  was 

)  a  prsaebiBg  fnar ;  was  leoretary  of  some  Scotch 
emlNMeiae  on  the  CSontiBcnt,  and  visited  BBglaad  when  the  negotiutioii«  for 
Sadg  James's  marriage  tseie  going  on ;  was  pensioned  for  his  serrices,  and 
WM  attadied  to  Qoaen  H«rBiuret*8  txtin.  His  ohief  poem  is  "  The  Thistle 
the  fioae,"  in  hooour  of  the  voyal  maniage,  1508. 


o    JnBw    TTi  ■wjiuMu      )      ^^  ®^  Bishop  Biohard  Tletcher ;   ecKtcntvd 
UTe-l^^     [*'  Bennet  CoUege,  Cambridge;  acquired  there 

)  some  reputation  for  classical  learning ;  after  bis 
laiher'a  death,  1596,  he  betook  himself  to  London,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
theatre.  In  this  work  he  wae  soon  joined  as  copartner  by  Francis  Beau- 
mont (§[.  v.).  He  died  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour*s, 
Southwark.    His  plays  are  always  published  along  with  Beaumont' :<. 


tcmk  sertiae  agnnat  the  Spoiiairds  under  the  Prince  of  Orangs ;  acoom- 
unaod  q^Msn  JBEaabeth  4o  Kenilworth.  Was  a  friend  of  Sir  Walter 
tuieigfa's ;  leeided  latterly  at  Walthamstow,  but  died  at  Stamford.  Author 
of  ^&eBl  €Umb»"  a  aataee,  1676$  "The  HaUng  of  Y^rae  or  Bhyme  in 
Skigiith,"  **Tkm  Pnns^  PleMuies  of  Kenilworth  Oastle."  Translated 
Asioato'B  "  finppoaiti,"  Bnripides'  «*  Phcsniasc,"  Jte. 


JBpUpme  of  OrUieal  OpiatoMt. 

L  *'The  few  pieoes  of  his  oomposition  are  in  pure  English,  and  evince  a 
amoothnees  ana  delicacy  of  fisLucy  that  hare  rarely  been  surpassed." — J2. 
CarrmikerM,  "  Those  upon  general  topics  are  conceived  in  a  refined  and 
tender  strain  of  fancy,  that  reminds  us  more  of  the  faiiy  strains  of  Herrick 
than  of  anything  else." — JS.  Chamben. 

2  and  9.  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  [Beaumont  and  Fletcher]  are 
lyrioil  and  deaor^tive'poeta  of  the  highest  order;  every  page  of  their  writings 
is  a  fioriUtgium ;  they  are  dramatio  poets  of  the  second  class,  in  point  of 
knowledge,  Tariety,  ^raeity,  and  eflbot  i  there  is  hardly  a  passion,  eharao* 
tor,  or  situation,  which  they  have  not  tondied  in  iheor  devious  rsnge,  and 
whstover  tii0j  tonohed  fhif  mdonMd  trith  aome  new  grace  or  ettiking^fta* 
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tme ;  tfaey  are  masters  of  style  and  TenifieBtion  in  almost  ereiy  Tarietj  of 
meltfaig  modulation  or  sonnding  pomp  of  which  they  are  capable ;  in  oomie 
wit  aind  spirit  ther  are  scarcely  sm^assed  by  any  writers  of  any  age."— 
Wm.  Hamit,  '*  If  character  be  sometimes  violated,  probability  disoarded^ 
and  the  interest  of  the  plot  neeleoted,  the  reader  is,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
ffratified  by  the  most  besutifin  description,  the  most  tender  and  passionate 
dialogue,  a  display  of  biilUant  wit  and  gaiety,  or  a  feast  of  oomio  humour.'* 
— ^  WaUtr  8eoU,  **  Their  charm  is  vigour  and  Tariety ;  their  defects,  a 
coarseness  and  cnrotesqueness  that  betray  no  circumspection.  There  is 
mucdi  more  hardmood  than  discretion  in  the  arrangement  of  their  scenea.'* 
— Thomoi  CampbeU,  "The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  rietoher  are  written 
in  a  purer  style  and  finer  language  [than  those  of 'Jonson],  yet  in  both 
these  respects  they  fall  far  below  those  of  Shakspere ;  and  most  of  them 
are  disfigured  by  a  grossness  of  thought  and  expression  which  became  more 
and  more  the  besetting  vice  of  the  English  stage.*'— jTlomaf  Arnold. 

8.  '*  His  dramas  deserve  something  more  than  the  neglect  with  which 
they  have  been'nnifonnly  treated.  They  discover,  indeed,  no  great  know- 
ledge of  human  nature;  they  are  more  conversant  with  book!  than  with  the 
world ;  but  the  dialogue  is  often  lively,  the  sentiments  are  often  just^  and 
tihere  is  variety  enough  in  the  incidents  to  keep  the  attention  alive." — Dr» 
Dumham.  '*  (j{  all  the  English  pla^-writers,  Chapman  perhaps  approaohaa 
nearest  to  Shakspere  in  the  desonptive  and  dioaotic,  in  passages  ^Hiioh 
are  less  purely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imitation  is  not  his  talent.  .  .  . 
His  Homer  is  not  so  properly  a  translation  as  the  stories  of  Achillea  and 
Ulysses,  re-written.  The  earnestness  and  passion  which  he  has  put  into 
every  part  of  these  poems  would  be  incredible  to  a  reader  of  mere  modem 
translations.  .  .  •  The  great  obstacle  to  Chapman's  translations  being 
read  is  their  unconquerable  quaintness.  He  pours  out  in  the  same  breath, 
the  most  just  and  natural,  and^he  most  violent  and  forced  expressions.  He 
seems  to  grasp  whatever  words  come  first  to  hand  during  the  impetus  of 
inspiration,  as  if  all  other  must  be  inadequate  to  the  divine  meaning.  But 
passion  (the  all-in-all  of  poetry)  is  everywhere  present,  raising  the  low, 
digni^^ing  tiie  mean,  and  puttmg  sense  into  the  absurd.  He  makes  his 
readers  glow,  weep,  tremble,  tdce  any  affection  which  he  pleases,  be 
moved  by  words,  or,  in  spite  of  them,  be  disgusted,  and  overcome  tiieir 
disgust." — ChtM^ies  Lamb, 

4.  *'The  character  of  Daniel's  ffenius  seems  to  be  propriety  rather  than 
elevation.  His  language  is  generally  pure  and  harmonious,  and  his  reflec- 
tions are  just ;  but  nis  thoughts  are  too  abstract^  and  appeal  rather  to  the 
understanding  than  to  the  imagination  or  the  heart;  and  he  wanted  the  fire 
necessary  to  uie  loftier  fiights  of  poetry." — Sir,  J^erUm  Bryd^m.  **  Sound 
morality,  prudential  wiraom,  and  occasional  touches  of  the  pathetae» 
delivered  in  a  style  of  then  unequalled  chastity  and  perspicuity,  wiU  b» 
reopgniced  through  lus  work  <  The  Civil  Wars ;'  but  neither  warmth,  pas- 
sion, nor  sublimity,  nor  the  most  distant  trace  of  entiiusiasm,  can  be  found 
to  animate  the  mass."— 2V.  Jf.  Drake, 

**  SQs  rhymes  were  smooth,  his  metres  well  did  dose, 
But  yet  his  matter  better  fitted  prose."— Jf.  Droj^ton, 

**  The  highest  quality  of  his  poetry  is  a  tone  of  quiet,  pensive  reflection,  in 
which  he  is  fond  of  indulging,  and  which  often  rises  to  dignity  and  elo- 
quence^ and  has,  at  times,  even  something  of  depth  and  originality.    •    . 
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In  his  namAiTe  poetiy  Daniel  is,  in  general,  wiredMwn,  flat,  and 
CseUe.  He  baa  no  passion  and  Terr  Utile  descriptiye  power." — 0.  X. 
Cfmk. 

5.  He  looked  upon  the  world  with  an  obserrant  ere.  ffis  pamphlets 
md  plft^s  alone  would  furnish  a  more  complete  yiew  of  the  habit-s  and  ous- 
toms  of  his  contemporaries  in  rnlgar  and  middle  li£»  than  could  easilr  be 
collected  from  all  the  grare  annals  of  the  times.  He  gathers  humours  m>m 
all  men ;  but  his  wit  is  not  of  the  highest  or  the  most  delicate  chanoter. 
He  knows  the  town,  and  he  makes  the  most  of  his  knowledge.  The  praise 
of  industry  belongs  to  Deckar  though  its  firnits  were  poTert7." — (motIm 


6.  "  The  character  of  Dough's  original  poetry  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  in  general — prolix — though  sometimes  animated— descriptive 
of  sensible  objectt." — JT.  HaUam,  "Neither  in  his  translation  nor  in  his 
original  works  of '  King  Hart '  and  '  The  Palace  of  Honour,'  which  are  two 
long  allegories,  full,  the  latter  especiallj,  of  passages  of  great  descriptive 
beauty,  does  I)ouglas  convict  himself  of  belonging  to  the  s<mool  of  Chaucer. 
He  is  rather,  if  not  the  founder,  at  least  the  chief  representatiTe,  of  a  style 
of  poetry  which  was  attempted  to  be  formed  in  Scotumd,  by  enrichiog  and 
elevating  the  simplicity  of  Barbour  and  his  immediate  followers  with  an 
izifosion  of  something  of  what  was  deemed  a  classic  manner." — Q,  X.  Oraik, 

7.  "  Drayton  had  more  variety,  more  eoargr,  more  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  far  more  liveliness  than  DanieL  His  'nDaron's  Wars  "  are  not  tame  or 
prosaic,  they  are  full  of  action  and  strife  j  swords  flash  and  helmets  rattle 
on  every  page.  But,  unfortunately,  Mortimer,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  the 
gniltj  mvonrite  of  Edward  II.*s  oueen,  is  a  personage  in  whbm  we  vainly 
endeavour  to  get  up  an  interest.    There  is  much  prouxity  of  description  in 

this  poem The '  Polyolbion '  is  a  poem  of  enormous  lengthy 

written  in  the  Alexandrine  or  twelve-syllable  rhyming  couplet,  and  aiming 
at  a  complete  topographical  and  antiquarian  deluieation'of  England.  The 
literary  merits  of  this  Cyclopean  performance  are  undeniable." — Tkom<u 
Arnold, 

8.  "  This  admirable  master,  alike  of  serious  and  of  comic  song,  may  Justly 
be  styled  the  Chaucer  of  Scotland,  whether  we  look  to  the  wide  ranee  of 
his  genius,  or  to  his  eminence,  in  every  style,  over  all  the  poets  of  his 
country  who  preceded,  and  all  who  for  ages  came  after  him." — O.  L.  Craik, 
''He  unites  m  himsdf,  and  generally  surpasses,  the  qualities  of  the  chief 
<^  English  poets, — ihe  morau  and  satire  of  Langlande,  Chaucer's  humour, 
poetry,  and  knowledge  of  life^  the  all^ory  of  Gower,  the  description  of 
Xydnte." — Jokm  Pinkerton.  **  Dunbar's  peculiar  excellence  is  much 
good  sense  and  sound  morality,  expressed  witti  force  and  conciseness.  His 
■iyle,  whether  grave  or  humorous,  whether  simple  or  ornamented,  is 
ohrays  energetios  and  though  all  his  compositions  cannot  be  expected  to 
possess  equu  merit,  we  seldom  flnd  in  them  a  wnk  or  redundant  stansa." 
«— O«of^  JSUis. 

10.  "  A  writer  whose  mind,  though  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  strength,  is 
not  destitute  of  delicacy ;  he  is  smooth,  sentiment^,  and  harmonious."y- 
Memy  SeadUw.  **  He  has  much  exceeded  all  the  poets  of  his  affe  in 
smoothness  and  harmony  of  versification." — Thoma$  warUm,  *'Hisnnoy 
seems  to  have  been  sparkhng  and  elegant,  and  he  always  writes  with  the 
powers  of  a  poet." — Air  Sgerlon  Bryijf9$, 
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OUG^HT  THB  CUSTOtf-HOtJKB  SKASLCK  OF  FABSBFCFEIUSr 
LtrOGAaB  BY  FRANCE  AND  EKaLAKD  TO  BE  ABAN- 
DONED FOB  THE  FBESENT  TEAB? 


AvflEMATlVl. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  good 
undentandisg  at  present  existing 
between  the  English  and  French 
should  be  increased  and  strength- 
ened. Frequent  friendly  inter- 
course win  greatlj  tend  to  this 
result ;  therefore  eyerj  •  fiicility 
should  be  afforded  to  those  who 
haye  a  desire  to  yisit  either 
country. 

The  Cnstom-Honse  searchbetween 
the  two  countries  might,  with  ad- 
Tantage,  be  abolished  altogether ;  at 
all  erents,  its  suspension  auring  the 
present  year  would  be  a  positiye 
good,  as  many  would  thereby  be 
induced  to  yisit  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion who  are  only  deterred  by  the 
many  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way 
of  trayellers,  this  not  being  the 
least  of  them. 

The  search  is  at  any  time  a  nui- 
sance, but  during  this  year,  when 
the  traffic  will  be  increased  a  thou- 
sand-fold, and  the  delay  and  annojr- 
ance  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will 
be  simply  intolerahle. — ^HOBAOi. 

We  are  to  be  inyited  in  parties  of 
pleasure  to  yisit  the  gayest  and 
grandest  of  European  capitals,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  special  gaiety,  add 
j£  we  are  to  haye  our  carefully 
piepared,  arranged,  and  assorted 
paraphernaUa  of  wearing  apparel, 
&o»,  all  unloosed  and  tossed  about 
by  the  frowsy  douamer  of  Franoe 
in  going,  and  to  haye  all  our  little 
purchases  in  Franoe  turned  out  to 
the  mspeetion  of  an  Inland  Beyenae 
ofioial  in  Bi^g^d.    Does  not  the 


Terr  statement  of  the  not  at  oooe 
excite  the  inereduUty  of  the  reader, 
and  lead  him  to  concur  in  onr  yiew 
of  the  propriety  of  abandoning,  for 
the  present  year,  t^e  Oustom-Home 
right  of  search?  If  we  are  to  haye 
international  gala  days,  let  us  haye 
international  ciytlities.  Let  it  be 
understood  that,  tmsting  to  tbn 
honour  of  the  aitisenB,the  two  great 
neighbour  states  haye  agreed,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  put  things  on  a 
friendly  footing,  and  we  yentnre  to 
assert  that  the  reliance  thus  shown 
on  the  honour  of  the  people  will  not 
be  abused.  At  any  rate,  terms  mttat 
be  come  to,  so  that  the  delay  and 
annoyanoe  of  a  trip  to  Paris  and 
back  may  be  made  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. Might  not  a  written  affldayit 
suffice,  that  no  contraband  goods 
exceeding  a  certain  sum  were  con- 
tained in  the  passenger's  baggage?** 
L.  0.  E.  D. 

NlOiLTITI. 

^y  own  en>erienoe  in  trayelling 
from  England  to  France  I  take  to 
be  that  of  others— and  that  is,  that 
**  the  search  of  baggage**  is  an  ex- 
oeedinffly  slight  inconyenience,  and 
■caroefy  worSiy  of  heing  made  eyen 
a  '*  topic  "  of.  It  is  a  terror  to  eyfl- 
doers,  and  an  annoyanoe  to  many 
who  would  like  to  be  eyil-doees,  yet 
lack  the  courage  i  but  to  the  inno- 
cent it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine  i  at 
they  haye  nothing  to  conceal,  so 
they  haye  aothing  to  be  afraid  of  or 
annoyed  at.  'Were  it  remoyed  or 
abolished,  howeyer,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  ttee  would  be  a 
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htiaij,  r&ty  delnmeiitel  to  the 
gOMMl  w«Ukre  of  sooiety.  For  the 
SMK  %rU  of  efsdlng  the  tex  cbsrge* 
aide  on  eerteoi  flmaH  goods  people 
y^ffolA  l»  tenpted  to  tiy  to  brmr 
ovur  Bcone  of  uwee  in  a  contrftbftnd 
nttttMBTy  end  thus  ^^  would  bretk 
doim  ^eir  mum  c€  boneety.  A 
'vtty  nn^  reform  woiQd,  in  oar 
OI0MIB,  Mt  the  whde  affirir  at  rest. 
u  fell  logg|ey>  wMe  fiaised  on  from 
tMninns  to  terminus,  and  there^  on 
a  #ied  day,  searched,  vbile  ell  neoes* 
scry  bsggage  taken  into  the  oerriages 
beside  the  parties  was  examined  on 
the  transit  jonmey,  little  inconToni- 
oBoe  oould  arise  to  any  party,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  law  would 
bepossibleb  We  most  keep  up  the 
right  of  seerob,  and  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  light  of  seardh.  It 
19  a  national  ba»ier  aot.~-iJ.  B.  B. 
It  18  a  weB*known  liMit  that  smug- 
gling is  eonsidersd  a  very  Tmial 
odRmoSy  beiDg  discreditable  only 
when  detected.  This  being  the  case, 
it  would  be  injudioions  to  dispense 
wMi  the  present  examination  of  bag- 
gage, for  eren  thougjh  hmdfldt  pfl»' 
sengers  would  be  eontent  with  a 


small  fenture,  there  are  many  whose 
consciences  would  permit  them  to 
carry  on  an  illicit  traffic  to  a  large 
extent ;  for  some  articles  of  exteneive 
import  from  France  still  bear  a  high 
rate  of  duty--^as,  for  instance,  brandy 
and  perfomed  spirits,  tobacco  and 
cigars;  speculation  in  smugglmg, 
which  eould,  owing  to  the  lessened 
risk,  doubtless  be  made  to  prove 
profitable.  Besides  this,  any  relax* 
ation  of  the  present  regulations, 
which  would  so  endanger  the 
rerenue,  would  tend  to  establish  a 
most  undesirable  precedent,  if  that 
integrity,  which  has  hitherto  distin- 
guished the  ooUection  of  duties,  is 
still  to  be  a  necessary  feature  of 
Customs  transactions.  The  ad- 
ditional ingress  of  passengers  will  be 
almost  entirely  confined  to  those 
ports  which  are  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  Ohannel,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  with  the  staff  at  their 
command,  should  certainly  be  able 
to  meet  the  increased  pressure  with- 
out causing  more  inconyenience  than 
usual  to  the  passengers,  not  for- 
getting, at  the  same  time,  the  claims 
of  theur  own  ofiloerB.-^M.  E.  T. 


ax=E 
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Qogmiora  fiSQ0iBari»  Ajnfwns. 

0M.  'Would  any  of  yoitr  nume* 
xtms  attd  abb  correspondents  give 
me  an  aeconnt  of  the  Bev.  James 
Hirtinefeu's  Works,  and  of  any  arti* 
tieles  written  'by  him  in  the  various 
magaxfaies  ihat  are  especially  note* 
wmhy»  itating  also  his  peculiar 
I^iitoac^liltml  andiel^nous  opinions? 
A  notieetxfhirYiews,  m  consequence 
of  his  tMnring  iMm  dmwn  Into  such 
isQtnri^^  in  Ihe  recent  moremoKts 
at^  iMtkmtMteffettyf'Woiild  no 


doubt  be  aooeptable  to  many  of  your 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in 
philosophical  queries  and  thinking 
men. — vl*.  P.  xL, 

685.  Having  lately  met  with  an 
allusion  to  ^  The  horrors  of  Bath- 
cormac**  bearing  rsfiaxenoe  to  a  collec- 
tion of  tithes,  we  shall  feel  obliged 
to  wxf  ffentlemen  who  will  give  us 
some  iiubrmation  respecting^them, 
as  w«  am  quite  ignorant  of  their 
histoiy.-*43.  S. 

1686.  We  have  lately  read  of  a 
Wftoofihe  nana  df€oa(be^  author 
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of  "Dr.  Syntax  in  Bearoh  of  th* 
Ficturetque."  Will  some  geaile- 
man  fumiBh  information  retpect- 
iog  this  indiyidual  and  his  wor£  ? — 
S.  S. 

687.  Some  six  or  teren  years  ago 
a  oampblet  was  issued  by  the  Phi- 
loIogic«l  Society,  the  title  of  which 
was  a  "Proposal  for  the  Pnblica- 
tion  of  a  New  English  Dictionaiy, 
by  the  PhUologicd  Society."  Not 
Texy  long  aft^ards  a  letter  was 
sent  by  H.  Coleridge,  Esq.,  to  the 
then  ifean  of  Westminster,  contain- 
ing a  sort  of  promise  that  the 
first  part  of  the  proposed  dictionary 
would  be  published  in  about  two 
years  £rom  that  time.  Six  years 
haye  passed  away,  and  the  dictionary, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  us  whether  the  said  work 
has  been  or  is  to  be  published? 
Early  information  on  the  point 
would  be  gratefully  reoeiyed.— J.  H. 

AK8WEB8  TO  QVSSTIOVB. 

668.  "  Awkward"  asks  for  infor- 
mation, the  absence  of  which  has 
brouffht  perplexity  and  anxiety  on 
the  brows  of  heroes.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  giye  him  "the  phi- 
losophy of  etiquette"  and  *'the 
laws  which  goyem  social  inter- 
course," simply  because  they  are 
lex  non  ser^c^  unwritten  law.  We 
haye  sundry  works  on  etiquette, 
I  aUow,  but  no  one  expects  to 
educate  himself  from  them,  any 
more  than  he  attempts  to  learn 
dancing  from  the  "Ball-room 
Gompanion,"  or  singing  from  the 
"  Little  WarbUr."  Soaety  and  its 
obseryanoes  are  beyond  the  pale  of 
literature.  If  "Awkward"  inhe- 
rits  those  blemishes  of  mankind, 
diffidence,  awkwardness,  and  a  habit 
of  appearing  and  speaking  inoppor- 
tunelyy  nothing  will  polish  him  out 
mixing  constantly  in  society,  three- 
fourths  of  his  leisure  being  giyen  to 


ftmaU  society.  The  -sooiety  of 
cheerful,  intelligent  young  ladies 
refines  and  polishes  beyond  belief. 
Pemale  society  stimulates  and  de» 
yelops  the  most  pleasing  parts  of 
character,  and  those  who  neglect  or 
despise  it  relinquish  one  of  the 
purest,  most  pleasing,  and  most 
educatiye  of  mfinenoes.  I  hope 
"  Awkward  "  will  accept  these  lines 
in  faith,  and  put  the  adyiceinto  prao- 
tice.  Probably  his  judgment  is  oseil* 
lating  between  loye  of  knowledge 
and  a  fear  of  proying  duiraU  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  and  compan- 
ions— a  thirst  for  long  eyenings  of 
draughts  from  the  eternal  fonntun  of 
truth,  and  yet  no  wish  to  be  written 
down  a  reduse,  unfit  for  social  in- 
tercourse. At  one  time,  in  the  same 
perplexity,  I  decided  for  the  com* 
pany  of  the  "  spirits  of  the  mighty 
dead"  in  preference  to  that  of  my 
fellows,  but  golden  experienoe  has 
proyed  me  wrong.  By  aU  means» 
students,  deyote  a  portion  of  your 
time  to  society,  especially  female 
society.  Not  only  is  the  outward 
character  shaped  and  refined,  bat 
the  mind  is  refreshed  and  neryed 
bjr  ooming  into  contact  with  kindred 
minds,  and  great  men  haye  fre- 
quency acknowledged  their  obliga- 
uons  to  societr  for  new  ideas  as  well 
as  for  mental  recreation.  "  Awk- 
ward "  may  study  Lord  Chesterfield's 
letten  with  great  profit.  They  haye 
that  supreme  exceUence  in  literature^ 
that  they  are  based  upon  uniyersal 
principles.  They  do  not  minor  the 
ephenieral  fSsshions  of  the  time^  but 
lay  down  precepts  for  the  formation 
of  character  which  apply  not  to  an 
age  or  a  nation,  but  to  all  time.  In 
addition,  th^  were  written  b^  a 
gentleman  who  felt  and  practised 
what  he  wrote.  Nothing  could  be 
truer  to  nature  than  uia.  The 
moral  infln«*Pff^  of  the  book  I  eon* 
sider  yerr  TaloaUe. — S.  W*  T* 

664.  Mathematins  is  a  wide  texn. 
Does  D.  B.  mean  mathematiee  theo* 
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TCtioftl  or  pnelical  P  If  the  Ibrmer 
any  edition  of  Buolid's  Elementa— 
perliftpB  Chmnben*  *'BzpUoit  Eu- 
clid''— would  suit  to  begin  with, 
and  Soott's  **  Algebra ;"  bat  if  the 
Utter,  DftTidson'a  <<Pnictioal  Ma- 
thematioi.''  Heesrs.  Ohamben  alto 
iraUbh  a  work  on  '*Fraetieal  Ma- 
thematica,  with  a  kejr,  which  might 
be  found  naelnl.  "We  are  compelled 
to  be  thus  indeilmte  in  our  Ttrpij 
beeanee  D.  E.  has  been  lo  inexplicit 
in  his  querr. — L.  B.  G-. 

669.  **  Farliamentarf  inTeotiTe" 
I  understand  to  beoen  sure  which, 
as  passed  upon  a  matter  and  its 
details  affecting  the  common  inte- 
rest, oannot  be  regarded  as  person- 
al^f  applicable  to  any  one  to  whom 
it  is  rsierred  in  whole  or  in  part. 
If  a  member  of  Parliament,  for  in- 


stanoe,  has  oecasion  to  speak  against 
one  of  the  Opposition,  it  is  probable 
that  he  condemns  hb  opponent's 
policy  in  terms  that  in  any  other 

glace  would  appear  severe,  if  not 
bellons.  There  is  this  recognised 
lioenoe,  however,  in  parliamentary 
speaking,  which  covers  all  critical 
remarks  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Freedom  of  speech  was  formally  de- 
manded from  Charles  I.  by  the  Com- 
mons.—S«  W.  Y. 

679.  Professor  Francis  W.  New- 
man, brother  of  Dr.  Newman,  is  the 
author  of  the  tract  in  question.  It 
costs  sixpence,  we  believe,  and  may 
be  had  by  addressing  a  note  to 
Thomas  filcott,  Esq.,  Mount  Plea- 
sant, Bamsgate^  who  takes  a  special 
interest  in  the  spread  of  *'  Christian 
Batlonalism."— T.  B.  <3t. 


SD^je  SHomtitB'  S^tc^ion. 


BBPOBTS  OF  MUTUAL  IMPBOYEMENT  SOCIBTIEd. 


Tke  Merihjfr  Librafy  JSntartain- 
wtefU, — One  night  of  our  winter 
session  is  genenlly  set  apart  by  the 
eommittee  of  the  library  for  a  two- 
fold purpose,  —  to  secure  a  little 
pecuniary  aid,  and  to  show  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  a  really  good 
entertainment  by  local  means.  The 
preaident  of  the  library  readings, 
Mr.  T.  Stephens,  the  secretary,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Bignall,  and  the  librarian, 
Mr.  B.  Howells,  do  their  utmost  to 
fill  np  an  attractive  programme. 
The  Temperance  Hall  had  under- 
gone tastMul  decoration.  By  wreaths 
and  pendants  of  evergreens  and  arti- 
fidaf  roses,  the  work  of  Miss  Gwen- 
Ulan  Davies,  of  High  Street,  a  neat 
proscenium  was  formed,  at  the  right 


being  the  piano,  and  at  the  left  a 
lectern  for  the  readers.  At  the 
back  was  a  baixe  screen,  and  above, 
in  plain  bold  letters,  "  Prosperity  to 
the  Merthyr  Library."  At  eight 
o'clock  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq.,  the 
esteemed  Judge  of  the  County  Court, 
took  the  chair. 

Judge  Falconer,  who  was  cordially 
received  on  rising,  proceeded  to 
make  some  eloquent  remarks  on 
reading,  and  on  books,  and  on  edu- 
cation. Of  the  latter  the  following 
presents  a  summary: — I  wish  it 
could  be  weU  understood  that  edu- 
cation is  not  to  be  longed  for  with  a 
view  to  supersede  labour,  hard  work, 
or  the  contests  of  life,  for  it  can 
have  no  such  effects.    It  does  aid 


tarn  floctmas'  ncnoir. 


•ucoew,  bat*  sU  oibi«C  aoMrita  ave  that 
it  impioTes  the  judgment^  oorraoto 
erron,  and  soften*  thoee  diBappoinl- 
memts  and  oarea  wliioh  nothing  ean 
ward  off.     It  also  has  some  other 

good  results,  some  of  which  I  will 
well  on.  It  teaches  that  there  will 
always,  and  for  our  henefit,  he  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  most  sabjeate 
which  interest  us«  and  that  we  are 
not  to  presume  to  infer  that  thoee 
who  diner  from  us  may  be  not  in  the 
right.  It  is  not  long  since  many 
opinions  which  are  now  accepted  as 
true  were  regarded  as  so  erroneous, 
that  their  expression  excited  large 
bodies  of  persons  to  commit  the  most 
extrBTagaot  acta  of  riolenoe.  Nor 
is  it  many  years  since  I  myself  heard 
the  most  inflammatory  sentiments 
uttered  on  questions  which  are  now 
utterly  disreguded,  and  which  could 
not  in  these  days  ruffle  any  person's 
temper.  In  fact,  education  brinf[a 
us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth  in 
all  things.  But  truth  must  be  songht 
after.  Every  generation  shows  that 
many  accepted  opinions  of  a  former 
generation  were  not  true,  or  only 
in  part  true.  This  is  the  case  as 
regards  moral,  religious,  and  phy- 
si^  subjects,  or  those  which  relate  to 
the  laws  by  which  God  goyems  the 
imiverse.  In  the  ordinary  instances 
of  morals,  can  any  person  doubt 
that  if  we  were  really  a  moral  people 
we  should  not  tolerate  in  educated 
society  men  who  gamble,  or  who,  by 
betting,  seek  to  ruin  the  fortunes  of 
their  neighbours  or  associates,  or 
deprive  them,  by  such  means,  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labour,  or  of  their 
inheritance  ?  If  we  were  a  trulv 
moral  people  should  we  .till  permit 
fairs  to  be  accompanied  with  those 
Ticious  scenes  which  Bunyan,  in  the 
most  impressive  and  glowing  lan- 
guage, condemned  some  200  years 
aeo ;  or  permit  mop-fairs  for  the 
hire  of  human  labour ;  or  think  the 
breeding  of  horses  to  be  necessarily 
connected  with  such  opportunities 


of  Tiao  as  are  witpiaaad  on 
raoeooursa?  Andaboiveall,ifaaQla- 
Biastuw,  who  claim  to  perform  ohiaij 
the  duty  of  moral  tsaohingj  had  hmaa. 
aa  suooessfhl  as  we  ooold  wiah  UHf 
had  bem  in  the  Ohcialiaii  teaohsngof 
our  dut^  to  God  and  to  our  neigh- 
bour, would  the  dtspotas  of  nafeioiis 
ba  M^erred  to  the  aword,  and  would 
great  manftlayers  be  permitM  to 
bestride  the  world  and  oomaiaiid 
the  sodden  eitiiiction.  of  the  liToa  of 
thousands  of  human  beiags  in  order 
to  promote  nhafe  they  call  national 
grandeur  ^—aot  that  I  dispaiage 
efforta  for  national  ddenoe  in  toe 
present  atafca  of  the  world.  If 
governors  aad  aeeMaatioa  had  taken 
stmilsr  paiBi  to  caltivata  tattmy  and 
forbearanee,  and  neighhoiurly  ofioai^ 
whioh  for  eaniniMeB  they  hare  taken 
to  enforce  ecclesiastical  dogmaa,  the 
condition  of  human  society  mi^ht 
have  been  more  loving  and  kind 
than  we  find  it  to  be,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  this  king* 
dom,  we  have  the  happiness  to  live 
in  a  more  merciful  age  than  any 
which  has  preceded  it.  So,  again,  in 
religious  matters,  what  a  series  of 
crimes  for  years  were  witnessed  to 
compel  human  beings  to  be  memben 
of  particular  ecclesiastical  bodissi  to 
make  one  body  dominant,  as  in  Ib:^- 
land,  and  a  different  one  dominaxil, 
as  in  Scotland,  and  to  represent 
dissent  from  either  to  be  a  sin,  or  **  a 
misfortune**!  forgetting  that  the 
worship  of  truth  is  promoted  by 
listening  to  and  not  by  suppressing 
differences  of  thought  on  the  most  im- 
portant questions  whioh  can  occupy 
human  attention.  And  thehistonas 
of  the  Boman  and  of  the  G-redc 
Churches  are  full  of  terrible  scenea 
of  attempts  to  control  opiniona. 
Or,  again,  when  we  obtam  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  facts  of  physical 
Msieiioe,  or  approach  to  accuracy  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  impression 
they  make,  how  humiliating  human 
pretensions  to  certainty  of  know* 
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ledge  become  !  Tdke^  for  example, 
what  we  have  eeen  in  our  own  days. 
It  was  thought  that  we  knew  of  the 
exiatenoe  of  all  objects  in  the  beaTens 
which  human  sight  could  rereal  to 
OS,  and  jet  astronomers  were  puz- 
zled bj  an  error  in  the  expression  of 
the  law  by  which  Gk)d  govems  the 
motion  of  those  bodies  which  form  a 
▼isible  portion  of  the  system  of 
which  our  earth  is  a  very  small  part. 
9Sro  astronomers— one  in  England 
(Mr.  Adams)  and  one  in  France  (M. 
Le  Terrier),  by  a  rererse  order  of 
former  calculations,  computed  that 
in  a  certain  spot  in  almost  infinite 
darlcneia,  and  at  a  most  remote  dis- 
tance, a  great  planet  would  be  found 
wfaidi  was  the  source  of  the  apparent 
error  by  reason  of  its  exclusion  from 
former  computations.  A  telescope 
waa  directed  to  the  spot  where  it 
wme  mdictad  it  woidd  be  found, 
and  tne  form  of  another  and  greater 
earth  than  our  own  was  seen  I  l%en, 
again, those  illuminated  or  illuminat* 
ing  bodies  called ''meteoric  showers," 
seen  in  Noyember  last,  were  pre- 
dicted, and  whyP  They  had  not 
been  predicted  before.  After  aees 
of  tlie  world's  existence,  and  after 
minions  of  human  beings  must  peri- 
odically liaTe  seen  them,  their  re- 
gular recurrence  had  not  been  re- 
marked. We  beUeved  We  knew  all 
tliat  could  be  seen,  but  we  saw  with- 
out knowing  what  we  saw,  or  that 
fbrmer  generations  of  men  had  seen 
what  we  were  ourselves  astonished 
to  see,  though  we  at  last  know,  what 
was  before  unknown,  that  the  ap- 

Cieh  and  disappearance  of  these 
ies  are  regular,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected at  fixed  times.  Ought  not 
these  facts  to  humble  our  pride,  and 
to  make  us  deyout  worshippers  of 
the  truth,  though  it  may  come  in 
new  forms,  and  also  to  remove  all 
anger  and  all  presumption  when  we 
find  men  thinking  differently,  but 
quite  as  earnestly  and  quite  ss  con- 
sctentiously  as  onrselTcs  ?  And  then 


may  we  not  ask.  If 'the  light  thus 
daily  increases  upon  us,  may  we  not 
think  that  truth  may  be  worshipped 
without  fear,  in  the  correction  of 
formularies  of  belief  which  divide 
mankind  P  And  lastly,  a  tolerance 
of  differences  of  opinion  is  especially 
necessary  in  political  conduct.  I 
believe  that  we  live  under  a  better 
system  of  government  than  any  the 
world  has  seen,  though  I  believe 
some  things  may  be  better  done 
elsewhere  than  they  are  here,  though 
they  might  even  be  better  done  here 
than  they  are  now.  But  the  first 
step  in  any  improvement  we  mav 
make  is  to  believe,  as  we  may  weU 
believe,  that  what  we  have  is  worthy 
of  our  applause  and  defence.  That 
is,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than, 
the  best  government  which  leaves 
the  expression  of  opinions  free  when 
its  own  existence  is  not  compromised 
by  force  or  yioleuoe^  and  which  gives 
to  us  the  beloved  peace  and  security 
which  we  possess.  Those  who  de- 
fend the  continuance  of  these,  its 
valuable  fruits,  are  to  be  com- 
mended. It  is  a  solemn  duty  that 
we  should  all  defend  what  is  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  good,  and  in  do- 
ing so  there  should  be  no  treachery 
in  the  expression  of  our  belief.  Our 
belief  should  be  decided  and  out- 
spoken. It  should  be  especially  re- 
membered that  changes  which  %rd 
easily  made  proyoke  new  changes, 
and  that  there  is  no  abiding  security 
and  peace  where  there  is  no  per- 
manence in  the  power  which  governs. 
If  these  meetings  contribute  to  set 
forth,  in  the  readings  which  may 
occasionally  be  giyen,  the  experience 
and  skill  of  those  who  were  great 
actors  in  the  public  events  of  past 
times,  we  may  learn  to  be  better 
judges  of,  and  to  estimate  the  yalue 
of,  such  qualities,  and  to  enjoy  bright 
and  cheerful  anticipations  of  the 
future  of  that  history  which  should 
always  inspire  us  with  a  love  of  our 
own  country. 
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I^it^rars  ^ottB. 


"Phiup  II.  of  Spain/'  by  a  new 
American  historian,  Charles  Gkhj- 
arre,  is  announced. 

Another  royal  author  appears  in 
Charles  XY.  of  Sweden,  who  has 
written  a  '*  Memoir  on  Military  Be- 
form,"  dedicated  to  Napoleon  III. 

Mr.  G^eo.  Feabody  has  gifted  to 
theMassachusetts  Histosicid  Society 
the  sum  of  20,000  dollars  to  be  em- 
ployed in  publishing  their  '*  Transac- 
tions." 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Edgar  A.  Foe,  including  several 
original  poems,  is  to  be  issued  by  a 
book  dub  at  Baltimore. 

James  Hutchison  Stirling,  F.C.S., 
author  of  *<  The  Secret  of  Hegel,"  has 
in  the  press  a  translated  and  anno- 
tated edition  of  the  "  Handbook  of  tne 
History  of  FhUosophy"  of  Dr.  Al- 
bert Schwegler  (b.  1819),  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  issued  in  1848, 
after  the  demise  of  his  excellent 
"  Journal  of  the  Present." 

Misled  by  hearsay,  we  announced 
a  work  in  our  last  as  about  to  be 
edited  by  Mr.  John  Maoray.  He 
has  obligingly  supplied  a  correction. 
The  editor  is  to  be  the  Ber.  W.  D. 
Macray,  of  Magdalen  College,  and 
the  work,  "  The  Correspondence  of 
G-eneral  Huihven"  for  the  JEtax- 
Imrgh  Club. 

A  biography  of  Alexander  Smith 
may  be  expected,  it  is  said,  shortly, 
from  the  pen  of  bis  literary  intro- 
ducer, Bey.  G^.  Gilfillan,  Dundee. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  by  sub- 
scription an  annuity  for  Thomas 
Cooper,  the  Chartist,  author  of  "The 
Fuivatory  of  Suicides,"  &c. 

M.  Salomon  Munck,  the  blind 
German- Jew  tavani^  successor  of 
M.  Kenan,  as  Professor  of  the  Semi- 
tic Languages,  is  dead. 


The  Bey.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Pro- 
fessor of  Casuistry,  Cambridge,  haa 
commenced  his  lectures.  The  in- 
augural one  was  on  the  word  J.  The 
word  conscience,  oases  of  conscience, 
the  rules  of  conscience,  liberty  of 
conscience,  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science, the  conscience  of  a  nation, 
and  a  general  summary,  form  the 
topics  of  his  present  course. 

F.  Kohlrausch,  author  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  German  People  "  (trans- 
lated into  English  by  J.  D.  Haus, 
1840),  died  1st  February. 

James  Smith,  of  Jordan  Kill, 
author  of '*  The  Voyage  and  Sbio- 
wreck  of  St  Paul,"  &a,  died  17th 
January,  aged  85. 

A  new  record  of  Zoistic  science, 
to  be  entitled  ''Human  Nature," 
has  been  projected. 

Henry  Yethake,  author  of  **The 
Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
and  professor  of  that  science  in  the 
Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania,  died 
16th  January. 

The  Working  Mam  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

"The  Prout  Papers,"  with 
original  poems,  biography,  and 
notes,  have  been  issued  in  ffew  York. 

The  Lahoraioiy^  a  weekly  record 
of  scientific  research,  is  announced 
for  ApriL 

Mrs.  Marsh  (now  CaldweQ), 
author  of  '*  Emilia  Wyndham,"  an- 
nounces that  she  is  not  the  Mrs. 
Marsh  now  engaged  in  writing 
novels.  The  former  lady  has  issued 
no  new  work  during  the  prior  ten 
years.  Mrs. ^eiwyWaodalso repudi- 
ates the  authorship  of  some  novela 
composed  by  another  Mrs.  Wood. 
Are  we  likely  to  have  this  extended  ? 

Another  poem  is  promised  from 
the  pen  of  Alfred  Tennyson  soon. 


atumx  (BxvAaxB. 


HISTOBIOAL  NOTICE  OF  MODEEN  POLITICAL 

ELOQUENCE. 

Spxbch  18  the  expositor  of  thought,  and  thought  is  the  ultimate 
ruler  of  nations.  iEloquenoe  is  intelligent  and  vitalized  speech—- 
speech  used  to  sway  men.  To  the  concentrated  might  of  solitary 
meditation,  elocjuence  adds  the  passionate  force  of  quickened  emo- 
tion and  the  animation  of  publie  utterance.  It  is  thought  made 
instautly  responsible  to  eriticism,  or  so  invincible  in  its  vehemency  ^ 
as  to  overpower  criticism  and  to  disarm  opposition.  In  the  former ' 
case  it  is  aialectic  and  controversial,  and  addresses  itself  chiefly  to 
the  intelligence — inducing  men  to  think,  while  it  incites  them  to 
act ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  rhetorical  and  hortatory,  and  endeavours 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  passion  to  secure  its  end — the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  hearer  to  the  purpose  which  pre-occupies  the  speaker. 
Eloquence  affects  opinion,  not  knowledge  or  truth;  it  awakens 
thought,  stirs  feeling,  and  excites  passion ;  appeals,  in  fact,  to  all  the 
great  interests  of  human  life,  tiiat  it  may  stmiulate  men  to  action, 
and  win  them  to  be  what  we  desire,  and  do  what  we  wish.  Elo-  ' 
qiience  aima  at  masterr  over  men,  by  bringing  all  the  faculties  of 
his  nature  to  act  simultaneously  on  nis  wiJX  and  so  to  determine 
the  coarse  of  his  decisions.  The  management  of  men  by  strategy. 
taot,  or  intrigue,  differs  altogether  from  the  sway  exerted  over  them 
by  oratory.  Thought  is  the  inner  essence  of  eloquence ;  language 
is  merely  the  vehicle  for  its  conveyance  from  nund  to  mind,  mi 
passion  is  employed  to  enforce  decision  and  to  produce  determinate 
results.  Language  has  two  forms,  speech  and  literature  :  the  for- 
mer, though  powerful,  is  perishable ;  the  latter,  though  less  potent* 
is  more  prolonged  in  its  effects.  Speech,  though  it  thrill  through 
each  nerve,  ana  throb  in  eym  heart,  expires  in  the  very  moment  of 
its  tttteranoe;  it  is  only  so  much  air,  vitalized  by  the  thought,  passion, 
and  purpose  of  the  orator.  Its  evanescent  fife  ceases  as  a  direct 
foree  so  soon  as  the  sentences  it  energizes  faU  upon  the  ear  and 
flash  into  the  heart.  Literature  is  thought  embalmed  to  "  a  life 
^  heyond  life," — thought  envestured  with  a  perennial  spiritual  power 
'  of  transmigration  and  revivification ;  thought  possessed  not  so  much 
of  immortiQlife  ss  immortal  livingness,-*a  retentive  vitality  sueh  as 
that  seed  possessed,  which  being,  after  the  l^se  of  centiuries/cast 
into  the  earth,  brought  forth-- 
1867.  '     B 
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"  The  flowers  that  wared  in  the  Egyptian  hair 
Of  Pharaoh's  daughter." 

Speech  flushes  and  flashes  with  the  fervoar  and  force  of  a  new 
life ;  literature  sinks  and  settles  quietly  into  the  soul,  and  with 
reproductiye  yitality  emerges  again  into  mind-life  and  the  power 
of  intellectuality.  Books  contain,  though  they  do  not  possess  life ; 
but  the  Orator,  in  very  breathing  presence,  is  a  repository  not  only 
of  thought,  but  of  passion, — not  omy  of  convincing  intelligence,  but 
of  purpose  and  enerp;y.  In  the  contagion  of  emotion  he  expresses  the 
yery  life  of  his  spirit,  casts  it  forth  on  the  inyisible  air, living  and 
energized  so  as  to  impress  at  once  the  outer  senses  and  the  inner 
sense.  Thus  he  rouses  the  dull^  chides  the  inattentive,  rallies  the 
careless,  moves  the  supine,  catches  the  waverer  at  the  critical 
moment  and  fixes  him,  excites  the  ardent,  recruits  the  faith  of  tbe 
adherents  of  his  views,  and  dashes  in  hot  haste  the  hopes  of 
his  opponents:— 

**  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue, 

All  kinds  of  arguments  and  questions  deep, 
All  replication  prompt  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  do  wake  and  sleep. 

He  hath  the  dialect  and  different  skill 
To  catch  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will.*' 

He  masters  others  by  the  quick  energy  of  his  own  being,  without 
losing  for  a  moment  his  mastery  over  himself.  The  narration  of 
facts,  the  enforcement  of  principles,  the  enumeration  of  plans,  the 
method,  argument,  manner,  and  style  adopted,  he  holds  con- 
stantly  before  his  mind ;  but  the  sequences,  the  sallies,  the  appeals, 
the  recessions,  the  ditaurs,  and  the  incisiye  allusions  which  may  be 
requisite,  he  selects  and  assorts  in  accordance  with  his  main  aim, 
ana  the  circumstances  and  times  in  which  he  employs  the  cogency 
of  logic  with  the  causticity  of  passion.  Literature  preserves  and 
adorns  the  premeditations  of  men,  formulizesand  formalizes  thought; 
but  speech  injects  into  thought  a  man's  own  very  vigour  and  pur- 
pose, suffuses  it  with  his  own  emotions,  and  sends  it  forth  pulsatinor 
^th  the  very  energies  of  the  heart,  and  flings  it  forth  with  the  fervid 
force  of  fresh  inspiration.  Eloquence  teaches  and  mores,  daczlea 
and  warms,  excites  and  gratifies,  not  only  captivates  but  captures. 
It  comes  to  us  with  the  fascination  and  charm  of  newness,  and  with 
the  social  ^ace  of  deference  to  our  power  of  forming  opinions. 
Literature  is  the  bullion  warehouse  and  treasury  of  thought ;  speech 
is  the  currency  by  which  thought  is  daily  interchanged,  business 
transacted,  and  the  effectire  energies  of  men  are  set  in  operation  to 
produce  some  result  which  the  orator  desires  to  achieve  by  the^ 
concurrent  unanimity  of  many  minds. 

Politics  is  the  science  of  managing  men  in  communities.  Pub- 
lic opinion  is  the  ultimate  sanction  of  political  conditions  and  con- 
stitutions ;  and  hence  the  modes  of  affecting  public  opinion,  and  bo 
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nf  mg  foTmatlTe  initiation  or  final  sanction  to  legislatiye   action 

aave  sIwaYB  been  matters  of  high  importance  to  politicians.    To 

bring  pnblic  opinion  into  harmony  with,  or,  at  the  yery  least,  to 

consenting  acquiescence  in,  the  plans,  schemes,  arrangements,  con- 

triraoces,  adaptations,  laws,  taxes,  forms  of  life,  or  methods  of 

eommerdal,  social,  or  religious  intercourse,  is  the  chief  end  of  a 

politician  ;  and  many  means  have  been  devised  for  the  attainment 

of  that  all-essential  end.    In  the  world's  early  ages  the  constraints 

of  deapotiam  proTcnted  the  growth  of  a  public  opinion,  and  the 

early  legislators  had  not  that  obstacle  in  their  path.    But  wherever 

Hioaght  has  become  active,  it  has  insisted  upon  the  ri^ht  to  the 

&ee  lamination  of  all  topics  upon  which  it  can  employ  itself;  and 

demands  the  opportunity  of  discussing  everything,  with  the  view  of 

expressing  in  some  form  or  other  its  preference  for,  or  its  dislike 

of,  those  views  and  plans  which  reason  and  inquiry  may  bring 

*  before  it  as  subjects  for  deliberation  and  determination. 

**  Politically  speaking,  a  great  part  of  all  power  consists  in  will. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  what  men  think  that  determines  how  they  act; 
ind  though  the  persuasions  and  convictions  of  average  men  are  in 
a  much  greater  degree  determined  by  their  personal  position  than 
h]r  reason,  no  little  power  is  exercised  over  them  by  the  persuasions 
sad  convictions  of  those  whose  personal  position  is  different,  and  by 
the  united  authority  of  the  instructed."  Eloquence  brings  this 
aothoritative  influence  to  bear  at  once  upon  the  will  of  the  people 
addressed  or  reached,  and  he  will  but  madequately  compute  the 
elements  of  political  power  who  emits  from,  his  calculations  a  force 
to  potent  over  the  will  as  that  exerted  by  oratory.  When  men 
eease  to  submit  to  tyranny,  they  can  only  be  governed  by  chicanery 
or  persuasion.  Trickery  is  less  likely  to  maintain  power  than 
tyrtnny.  Hence  he  who  can  persuade  men  that  his  opinions  are 
enuistent  with  the  interests  of  all,  has  a  firmer  hold  on  the  sym- 
pathies and  attachments  of  the  people  than  that  attainable  by  any 
•ocher  form  of  political  power.  Men  may  and  ought  to  be  taufl^t 
to  ddiberate ;  they  must  also  be  induced  snd  incited  to  decide.  To 
the  author  is  allotted  the  sphere  of  deliberative  instruction ;  to  the 
entfeor  is  given  the  immediate  influencing  of  the  decisions  arrived  at 
by  the  impassioned  will. 

Stct  aa  mental  activity  has  been  exerted,  and  thought  has 
aequired  enfranchisement,  eloquence  has  been  employed  as  a 
pontical  agent,  either  in  the  formation,  guidance,  or  excitement 
of  public  opinion.  Nations  are  restless  and  changeable,  because 
ihcKight  is  inventive  and  invigorative ;  and  that  which  satisfied  the 
highest  aspirations  of  a  time  ^one  by,  the  future  rises  up  against 
rebelliously.  Until  we  can  ehminate  thought  from  human  beings 
it  is  impossible  to  prodnee  a  stationary  and  a  satisfactory  condition 
of  national  existence,  however  good  it  may  seem  to  the  heads  of 
dqMrtmentB  and  to  straneers  beyond  its  daily  influences.  No 
generation  of  men  can  wilungly  consent  to  be  bound  by  the  laws 
of  Uie  pMt»  or  readily  agree  to  the  perpetuation  of  what  exists. 
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This  is  becan«e  man  lives,  and  life  is  movement,  growth,  improve- 
ment, progress ;  while  this  stereotyping  of  hnman  societies  wonM 
eiinse  men  to  "  be  yonng,  yet  have  no  yonth" — an  impossible  eoiN 
dition.  Hence  there  is  hidden  in  the  inmost  heart  of  every  state 
the  elements  of  agitation,  of  change,  and  political  strife.  There  it, 
therefore,  also  a  constant  political  utility  in  the  culture  and  exerotse 
of  eloquence. 

Thought  can  never  but  be  free ;  its  expression,  however,  may  be 
attended  with  pains,  penalties,  and  restraints.  Whenever  it  gets 
outlet,  and  giv^s  its  entire  force  to  the  effecting  of  changes,  wSen* 
ever  thought  is  permitted  to  appear  as  speech,  it  becomes  eloqu«Ciee» 
which  is  outspoken  thought.  Thought's  enfVanehisement  is  a  con-> 
dition  of  eloquence ;  we  miv  have  much  speaking  and  a  plenitude 
of  rhetoric  in  times  when  thought  is  checked  and  conntereheoked 
by  tyranny  or  circumstances,  but  we  never  can  have  living,  emo- 
tional, outspoken  thought.  The  alliance  of  eloquenoe  with  liberty 
is  so  commonplace  as  to  have  become  a  stock  illustration  in  a 
Schooll)oy*8  theme.  It  is  not  so  allied  to  freedom  by  accident,  but 
in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Tyranny  cannot  endure  the  light  of 
thought ;  every  gleam  thrown  on  it  reveals  its  essential  hatefulnesa ; 
hence  it  endeavours  to  extinguish  thought,  and  to  hinder  the  activity 
6f  the  mind.  The  mind  as  naturally,  when  opportunitv  oecnn, 
regents  this  injurious  treatment,  so  that  tyranny  invariably  has  cauae 
to  quake  when  any  great  man  speaks  out  against  its  abuses, — 

**  And  wields  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes.*' 

At  every  important  era  in  human  history  the  resistless  might  of 
eloquence  has  made  itself  felt  in  procuring  ameliorations  in  the  lot  of 
man.  All  the  great  triumphs  of  elo<^uenoe  are  triumphs  also  in  the 
progress  of  humanity,  few  histories,  if  it  were  worthily  written^ 
oould  excel  in  interest  that  of  the  history  of  eloquence.  We  ean 
make  no  pretensions  to  accomplish  that  task.  We  are  desirous,  ia 
accordance  with  a  wish  widelv  expressed  by  those  who  read  these 
ptges,  of  describing  and  reviewing  some  oiP  the  c^ief  oratora  of 
modern  times,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  by  examples  the  more 
important  styles  of  pubho  speaking,  of  analyzing  the  elements*  of 
their  successes,  and  so  deriving  from  the  works  of  the  great  mastera 
lessons  which  may  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  secret  of  those 
marvellous  infliiences  which  the  eloquent  men  of  our  times  exert 
upon  their  audiences.  We  have  thought  it  expedient  to  preface 
our  intended  series  of  papers  with  a  concise  outline  of  the  progress 
of  modem  political  eloquence,  and  a  notice  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  chief  public  speakers  who  have  lighted  up  out  history  with  the 
glories  of  thought. 

The  revival  of  learning,  consequent  on  the  invention  of  prmting, 
difiiised  an  irresistible  power  among  the  people  of  all  countries, 
more  even  by  exciting  than  by  enfranehiaing  thought.  Thought 
broke  the  power  of  feudalism,  moderated  the  might  of  kings, 
unfettered  the  eoneeienoes  of  men,  so  that  eecleeiaaticnl  tynmny 
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quailed  and  failed,  atatecraflb  waa  popularized,  aud  mind  adyanced 
A  olaim  to  monarchy  over  man.  Discovery  widened  men  s  thoyghts, 
commerce  extended  their  interests,  and  both  together  demanded 
greater  freedom  of  intercourse,  interchange,  and  life,  than  the  pre- 
¥1008  VLf^ea  permitted.  The  vorld  awoke  from  the  ni^ht  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  streaks  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  morning  lit  the 
cheeks  o£  ocean,  warmed  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  briglitened 
the  brow  of  heaven.  The  Tudors  s&w  that  the  base  of  power  must 
l>e  broadened,  and  they  preferred  the  people  to  the  peerage. 
Henry  VII.,  that  he  might  enrich  his  dynasty,  made  many  con- 
eeasions  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Henry  VIII.,  by  renouncing 
and  Bpuming  the  Pope,  impaired  the  charm  of  the  Church.  Ed- 
ward Vl.,  by  the  over- haste  and  zeal  of  youth,  nrovoked  a  temporary 
reaction,  which  made  Mary's  reign  possible  for  a  season,  but  that 
Oidy  to  requicken  the  energies  of  Protestantism,  and  to  provide  a 
welcome  for  Elisabeth,  till  religious  freedom  was  to  some  extent 
oofisolidated. 

It  is  the  law  of  thought  to  seek  for  and  to  acquire  liberty ;  for 
thought  legitimates  that  only  which  is  just.  Now  eloquence  is  thought 
«poken  out,  made  palpable  and  plain.  Thought,  uolesis  it  is  free,  is 
nought ;  it  exists  only  as  the  antecedent  and  suggester  of  action. 
To  deliberate  in  an  assembly,  under  the  condition  that  whatsoever 
tlie  result  and  issue  of  that  careful  exercise  of  tested  thought,  no 
«tep8  shall  be  taken  and  no  proceuss  shall  be  inaugurated,  would  be 
nonsense  pushed  to  its  extremest  edge.  The  very  statement  of  it 
constitutes  a  reduoiio  ad  absurdum.  "A  iree  government,"  says 
Longinofl,  "  is  the  nurse  of  eloquence ; ".  while  despotism  dulls — 

'*  The  soul  of  genius  in  the  trauce  of  death." 

Eloquence  is  free  thought,  and  everything  that  restrains  the  full 
«nd  true  expression  of  those  opii  ions  which  arise  in  the  minds  of 
reflective  men  is  inimical  to  the  pi- >gres8  of  genuine  oratory.  True 
eloquence  must  please  to  persuade,  yet  sting  into  action.  Hence  it 
ia  that  in  the  early  times  of  our  history  little  note  is  taken  of  the 
ndvanoement  of  eloquence,  and  that  little  only  reaches  us  by  tra- 
dition and  in  hearsay, — is  made  known  to  us  rather  by  the  c0ects  it 
produced  than  by  correct  report  of  .its  substance  and  form. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  those  of  whom  we  have  record  as  having 
attained  a  distinct  repute  for  public  speaking  is  Sir  Thomas  More  ; 
Ibr  Sir  John,  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  though  he  wrote  juBt 
thooghta  in  striking  language,  had  little  renown  as  an  oral  ex- 
positor o£  political  principles  or  legislative  requirements.  Sir 
Thomas  More  is  well  reported  of  in  history  as  one  who,  iu  Parlia- 
ment, successfully  emploved  his  great  gifts  in  public  speaking  for 
the  public  good — especially  in  opposing  the  intended  exactions  of 
Henry  VII.  in  1504,  when  endeavouring  slily  to  procure  a 
''supply"  for  himself,  uuder  pretext  of  gaining  a  subsidy  on  occa* 
•ion  of  the  marriage  of  James  lY.  of  Scotland  with  the  Princess 
liargaset  of  England.  More  won  his  caae,.and  fEenry  lost  hia  cfwdi  \ 
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but  the  kinff  roTenged  himself  on  the  orator  bj  impostnfir,  for  some 
mero  triyial  and,  in  fact,  trumped-up  offence,  a  heavy  fine  on  the 
patriot's  father,  Sir  John  More.  This  speech  was  couched  in 
well-chosen,  pure,  perspicuous,  unpedantic  English.  More  also 
employed  "tne  eloquence  of  silence,"  when,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1523,  he  refused  to  answer  for  the  Parlia* 
ment  on  the  demand  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  souf^fht  to  browbea* 
the  members  into  granting  a  subsidy  of  £800,000  to  Henry  VIII. — 
a  precedent  afterwards  followed  byLenthall  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
T.  During  the  course  of  Henry  VlII.'s  government,  the  haughty 
Wolsey,  the  subtle  Cranmer,  and  the  astute  Cromwell  spoke  often, 
and  sometimes  effectively,  but  without  any  claim  to  the  inspiration 
of  oratory.  In  the  succeeding  reigns  tne  tumultuous  bustle  of 
change,  the  sudden  turn  and  quirks  of  fortune,  and  the  reticence 
induced  by  danger,  restrained  eloquence,  and  made  "  few  words  " 
the  best  policy  for  politicians.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions  fell  to  be  dealt  with  mostly  by  the 
drama,  and  great  principles  of  policy,  as  well  as  acute  discussions 
of  points  in  casuistry,  were  often  worked  out  in  the  presence  of 
the  crowds  who  frequented  the  Cockpit,  the  Blackfriars,  or  the 
Globe.  The  declamations  of  the  stage,  for  the  first  time  in  British 
history,  exhibited  our  language  as  ornate,  forcible,  flexible,  and 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  discussion  of  arguments  of  "great 
pith  and  moment.  This  set  the  exemplar  of  style  before  states- 
men, and  when  the  need  arose  for  the  consideration  of  important 
constitutional  questions,  supplied  a  large  fund  of  matured  and 
ready  thought  from  which  the  commonplaces  of  argument  could  be 
culled  by  the  speakers. 

Oratory  was  at  this  time  an  accomplishment  like  sword-play  and 
dancing ;  an  ornament  of  life,  not  a  necessity  of  thought  or  an  efficient 
agent  m  politics.  The  fiery  and  impetuous  Essex ;  the  plausible 
and  insinuating  Leicester ;  tne  irritable,  haughty,  and  browbeating 
Coke;  the  weighty-phrased  but  shrewd  Bacon;  the  keen-wittea 
and  cautious  Walsingham ;  the  sententious  and  worldly  Cecil ;  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  Lord  Southampton,  and  Howard  of  Effingham, 
come  before  us  much  more  as  actors  than  as  orators,  and  have  their 
glories  as  utterers  of  noble  thoughts  in  exquisite  phrases  quite 
eclipsed  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Edmund  Spenser,  and  William 
Shakspere.  It  is  true  that  these  men  had  a  langnage  refined  for 
their  use.  and  adapted  to  oratorical  purposes,  by  Thomas  Wilson, 
Dean  of  Durham,  our  earliest  scientific  writer  on  rhetoric  and  logic^ 
who,  in  1633,  wisely  advised  his  readers  "  to  speak  as  is  commonly 
received ;  neither  seeking  to  be  over-fine  nor  yet  living  over-care- 
less ;  using  our  speech  as  most  men  do,  and  ordering  our  wits  as 
the  fewest  have  done."  But  eloquence  had  not  yet  found  its  true 
function  in  our  state.  It  was  in  an  after  age  that  politics  called 
upon  men  to  unsheathe  their  thoughts  as  well  as  their  swords. 

During  the  reigns  of  Elixabeth's  successor  and  his  son,  great 
oonstitutionid  questions  were  agitated,  bold  political  speculations 
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ftttnusted  attention,  and  mighty  pasBions  stirred  the  hearts  of  men. 
Their  theory  of  kingcraft  was  one  suited  to  a  bygone  age;  the 
eonrtesy  and  chivalry  which,  under  a  woman's  reign,  left  abstract 
political  principles  all  but  undiscussed,  were  no  longer  called  into 
exerciae;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  thoughtful  men  to  determine 
on  what  principles  sovereignty  should  be  maintained  in  these  islands. 
The  century  which  had  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Bos  worth, 
which  brought  the  Tudors  to  the  throne,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Armada,  was  one  of  mighty  changes  ;  but  the  half-century  which 
extended  from  that  great  popular  outburst  of  patriotism  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  saw  greater  marvels  of  change 
than  any  Tudor  could  have  dreamed  of.  In  these  times  eloquence 
became  a  power — mightier  than  either  sword  or  sceptre  ;  it  scorned 
the  one,  and  it  subdued  the  other.  Eloquence  efifected  the  Sevo- 
Intion ;  and  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  cast  forth  from  the  seat  of 
kingly  power  by  the  might  of  thought  expressed  under  the  im- 
pelling influence  of  active  emotions. 

Selden  "was  a  clear  discourser,  and  possessed  the  faculty  of 
making  difficult  things  easy,  and  presenting  them  clearly ;"  and,  like 
ft  noble-souled  orator,  he  chose  for  his  motto,  **  Liberty — above  all 
lyings.*'  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  though  learned  and  honest,  was 
less  able  to  couch  his  weighty  thoughts  in  fitting  words  than  that 
**  monarch  of  letters,"  or  shrewd  John  Thurloe.  Lord  Falkland, 
though  more  distinguished  for  rectitude  than  abilities,  spoke  in 
fluent  ai^le,  marked  hj  taste  and  fancy.  Strafibrd  was  graceful, 
animated,  and  nervous  in  word  and  action ;  and  his  opponent  Pym, 
who  advocated  a  free  commonwealth  against  his  audacious  attempt 
at  a  despotism,  was  sprightly  yet  pedantic,  and  impetuous  though 
grave.  Hampden,  a  man  as  able  to  suffer  as  to  strike  in  the  cause 
of  dxi^,  spoke  oonciseljr  and  decisively.  Vane,  though  dreamy  as  a 
republican, and  a  sealot  in  religion,  combined  in  his  discourses  energy, 
enthusiaam,  ease,  and  gracefulness ;  while  Cromwell,  despite  much 
obecnrity,  extravagance,  and  conceit,  was  fervid,  able,  energetic, 
and  sagacious,  expressing  in  concise,  unpolished  language,  thoughts 
of  great  weight,  moment,  and  importance.  Digby  and  Finch  were 
flnent  and  adroit,  but  florid  and  nnical ;  and  Philips,  though  lively 
and  impressive,  was  artful  and  suave.  Francis  EK)use  was  quaint, 
crabbea,  extravag[ant,  and  fantastical ;  Rudyard,  grave,  courteous, 
moderate,  and  high-minded;  Sir  John  Colepepper,  pathetic  and 
persuasive,  but  wanting  in  grace  ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  addressed 
the  house  in  an  ornate,  comprehensive,  skilful  manner, — displaying, 
however,  more  tact  than  earnestness,  and  literary  ability  than  moral 
uprightness. 

After  the  Bestoration,  parliaments  waned  in  power  for  a  time,  and 
the  speeches  which  were  delivered  in  the  different  houses  of  the 
senate,  though  displaying  more  culture,  exhibited  far  less  strength, 
genius,  variety,  energy,  and  independence.  The  chief  speakers  of 
Uie  time  formed  the  notorious  cabal.  Of  these,  Clifford,  as  was  to 
be  expected  of  a  man  ambitious  and  covetous,  but  uncorrupt  and 
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generously  pasBionate,  while  Taliant,  was  hot,  haughty,  impetuous, 
and  braye;  Ashley  (Lord  Shafbesbary)  was  affected,  artificial, 
pedantic,  and  elaborate,  as  well  as  often  foppishly  condesoendinfi, 
but  melodious  and  versatile  ;  Buckingham — not  "  the  deep-reTolr- 
ing,  witty  Buckingham"  of  Shakspere,  bnt  the  Zimri  of  Dry  den  and 
the  "  great  YillierB  "  of  Pope,— hke  a  man  "  who  had  studied  the 
whole  Dody  of  vice,"  although  clever  and  witty, — indeed,— 

*'  A  man  bo  varioaB  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind^s  epitome ; 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 
Was  ererything  by  starts,  but  nothing  long.*' 

Arlington  was  easy  even  to  superciliousness,  and  Lauderdale  was 
gruff,  coarse,  boisterously  imperious  and  arbitrary,  with  somewhat 
of  a  splutter  in  his  ordinary  speech.  This  infamously  famous  con* 
clave  did  not,  however,  monopolize  the  whole  talents  of  the  age. 
Colonel  John  Birch  possessed  the  energy,  animation,  and  practised 
judgment  which  make  a  successful  speaker ;  CavendtBh  disoonrsed 
,  with  soft  and  naive  copiousness ;  and  Coventry  with  grace,  fervoor, 
and  lucidity ;  while  Henry  Powle  was  persuasive,  vehement,  and 
pointed ;  and  Treby  was  sedate,  learned,  and  argumentative.  Before 
and  during  the  Revolution,  the  debates  in  Parliament  were  of  a 
high  order ;  the  interest  of  the  questions  at  issue  overpowering  the 
desire  of  personal  display,  and  therefore  tending  to  the  achievement 
of  true  oratorical  successes— speech  manifesting  at  once  fire,  dignity, 
fDrce,  brilliancy,  and  substantial  thought. 

After  the  flight  of  James  and  the  landing  of  William  III.,  when 
domestic  tyranny  was  vanquished  and  the  foreign  enemies  of  Bng- 
lish  freedom  had  been  abased,  when  proper  safetniards  against  the 
abuse  of  regal  power  had  been  determmed  on  and  accepted,  and  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament  were  recognized  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  constitution,  eloquence  became  more  varied  lind  more 
chaste ;  it  was  more  polished  and  elegant-^it  had  less  of  the  ferf  our 
of  passion,  and  more  of  the  firmness  ofreasoned  thought.  Parties  wer« 
better  balanced,  and  politics  subsided  for  a  time  rather  into  a  contest 
of  tactics  and  a  conflict  of  strategy  than  an  intellectual  etruggle'^or 
an  earnest  manifestation  of  devotedly  earnest,  stateemanly  patriot- 
ism. Constitutional  monarchy  and  national  paiiiaments  were 
worked  with  a  *uave  and  graceful  courtesy  which  tendered  the 
flash,  vivacity,  invective,  and  impetuous  flow  of  passion-quickened 
words  impolitic,  if  not  unnecessary.  The  reassurance  of  a  sort  of 
half-confidence  made  a  coming  and  going  between  parties  essential 
and  advisable.  But  after  a  while  the  great  agencies  of  thought 
began  again  to  demand  recognition  and  exercise,  and  an  era  of 
eloquence  arose  such  as  may  be  proudly  inscribed  in  the  ftnnals 
of  Britain.  Then  it  was  that  Somers,  **  a  master  orator,  a  genins  of 
the  first  taste,  a  patriot  of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  views,  a 
man  who  dispensed  blessings  by  his  life  and  planned  them  for 
posterity,"  roused  into  energy  by  faction,  and  taunted  into  8elf<- 
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defence  by  the  malignity  of  foefl,  showed  hie  poBseBsion  of  inde- 
pendency of  thought,  incormptibility  of  heart,  clearness  of  head, 
and  et»>ng  snbatantialitjr  of  patriotic  yirtee;  then  Bolingbroke 
of^poeed  that  master  of  his  own  passions  as  well  as  those  of  othem 
with  his  *'  roost  splendid  eloquence — not  a  studied  or  laboured  elo* 
qpiesoe,  bat  a  flowing  felicity  of  diction,"  which  enabled  him — 


"  Happily  to  steer 
From  graTO  to  gay,  from  lively  to  seTere  j" 

and  be,  like  a  true  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,—* 

**  Correct  with  spirit-,  eloquent  with  ease, 
Intent  to  reason  or  polite  to  please." 

fie  was  a  master  of  pertinent  logic  and  seasonable  illustration, 
knew  how  to  direct  his  speech  to  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  an 
opponent's  argument,  and  could  «o  inform  his  discourse  with  matter 
as,  if  not  to  be  successful  in  his  case  each  time,  at  least  to  procure 
the  admiration  of  his  friends  and  secure  the  fear  of  his  adrersaries, 
while  he  made  ail  feel  that  *'  a  nobler  superiority  than  power  "  was 
granted  to  the  modem  orator. 

Among  ^e  men  whose  oratorical  fame  adorns  the  era  of  William 
and  Anne,  Sir  John  Holt,  the  counsel  for  Lord  Russell  in  1683, 
waa  diatin^ished  for  fairness,  intelligence,  and  suitability  to  the 
times ;  while  Robert  Harley,  Sari  of  Oxford,  was  subtle,  pliant, 
TmciUating,  fond  of  byepaths  and  intrigue,  but  learned,  polished, 
and  dignified,  though  giren  to  trimming.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  waa 
pronunent  in  Harley  s  impeachment,  a  social  reformer  of  some 
abUity,  and  a  oautieus  dialectician,  whose  style  was  restrained  yet 
ornate ;  Carteret  (Lord  Granyille)  was  a  vigorous  debater,  energetic, 
variooa,  fertile  in  topics,  and  ingenious  in  reply ;  Cowper,  though  no 
leaa  v^raatale,  waa  equally  clear,  Tigorous,  exciting,  and  seyero,  but 
aomcfwbat  vain  and  discttrsive;  and  Montagu  (Lord  Sandwich), 
noiwithsftaadittg  his  utterly  unprincipled  life,  was  active,  zealous, 
and  able  as  a  politician,  and  though  awkward  in  manner,  was 
a  speaker  to  be  feared  in  denunciation,  and  not  often  moved  to  use 
dieeonrse,  except  in  defence  of  a  measure  deemed  essential  by  the 
Biniatry,  and  tnen  he  was  plain-spoken  but  uninfluential,  except  as 
^e  makcnr  of  a  fkir  case. 

In  ^M  immedialely  aueceeding  generation,  Argyle  waa  ardent, 
Tehement,  open«  and  energetie,  full  of  the  glow  of  passion  and  the 
ipvwat  ofgenioa;  Wyadham  was  copious,  graeeiul,  and  a  little 
gaudy ;  Townahend  waa  spirited,  logical,  and  direct ;  Shippen, 
**  downright,"  inoorruptible,  and  uncompromising  in  his  Jaoobitism ; 
B^^nond,acceiiiplished  and  aoate ;  Soarbopougfa,simple,  honest,  and 
eoBiBiandingly  aineers ;  Chesterfield,  perspicuous,  concise,  epigram- 
aatio,  ehoiee,  and  fluent ;  Pulteney,  poignant  and  forcible,  olaasioaJ, 
tvt  popular  and  witty ;  Walpok,  extemporaneously  easy,  evasive 
mit  energetae,  eanning  j9t  copioua,  plausible  and  ready — an  adept 
in  moving  men  to  do  his  pleasure.    N^t  diionld  we  omit  to  notioa 
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the  mce  of  Pelham,  the  msinaatiyeneBs  of  MxiiTay,  the  point  of 
Sanays,  the  intaitiye  quickness  and  integrity  of  Batnunt.  Mans- 
field's fine  elocution  and  graceful  action  were  combined  with  a  soft 
persuasive  style ;  Ly ttleton  was  suggestive  and  aggressive ;  Elliot^ 
argumentative  and  unsparing ;  Wedderburne,  impressive  and  safe ; 
Cooper,  correct  and  concise,  hinting  rather  than  expressing  his 
syllogisms.  But  Chatham  was  the  mightiest  orator  of  this  time ; 
his  eloquence  was  always  seasonable,  adequate,  animated  by  natu- 
ral ardour,  and  inspired  by  a  lofty  prescience  of  political  causation. 
He  clothed  sentiments  which  were  natural  in  lanj^^e  glowing, 
exquisitely  fit,  and  fascinating.  He  was  open,  imaginative,  and  yet 
seemed  artless.  He  could  amplify  when  requisite,  and  condense 
when  indispensable.  His  imagery  was  bold  without  ostentation, 
and  his  illustrations  striking  without  display.  He  could  include  a 
party  purpose  in  hint  or  expand  a  triviality  into  an  oration,  and  yet 
overawe  the  eotire  House  by  his  tones,  his  gestures,  and  his 
manner.  The  very  magic  of  eloquence  was  his  ;  he  made  the  will 
of  men  the  sport  of  his  power ;  and  subdued  all  emotions  to  his  own 
aims.  His  voice  was  one  of  the  political  potencies  of  the  world ;  he 
spoke,  and  his  light-flashing  mind  affected  the  progress  of  the 
events  of  either  hemisphere.  With  a  sagacity  that  seemed  intuition 
a  tact  that  was  infinite  in  resources,  and  a  felicity  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage absolutely  unrivalled,  Chatham  wielded  eloquence  as  a 
power,  and  made  it  felt  as  the  governor  of  the  sword  and  the 
master  of  sceptres.  He  divided  and  vanquished  without  destroying 
party,  and  in  a  venal  ase,  vnthout  corrupting,  made  his  nation 
glorious.  He  spoke  with  the  effect  of  a  demigod,  and  his  smile 
gave  serenity  to  the  councils  of  empires:  such  is  the  might  of 
"  patriot  eloquence." 

Besides  the  great  triumvirate  of  whom  the  younger  Pitt  was  one 
•—in  the  next  age,  we  had  Wilkes,  lively,  witty,  and  gross,  as  well  as 
turbulent ;  Barre,  coarse  but  graphic  and  terse ;  Shelburne,  refined 
and  wise,  recondite  yet  sim^e;  Saville,  fanciful  but  instructive; 
and  North,  humorous,  easy,  gay,  yet  haughty  and  surprisingly 
keen  in  sight. 

But  Pitt,  though  over-cultured  and  ripened  at  an  untimely  age, 
had  been  educated  to  hold  power.  His  father's  ambition  was 
in  him,  but  he  wanted  the  fine  full  plenitude  of  thought  and  speech 
which  the  elder  Pitt  possessed.  In  the  latter,  eloquence  was 
nature ;  in  the  former,  **  second  nature,"— a  carefully  nurtured  habit 
of  the  mind.  He  was  formal,  methodic,  and  precise  in  statement ; 
he  reasoned  by  rule  and  refined  by  stratagem ;  he  amplified  by  art 
and  was  diffuse  by  effort;  he  had  little  fancy,  yet  spoke  in  an  ela- 
borate language ;  he  employed  all  the  maehiner^r  of  sentence- 
making  ;  and  although  seldom  unsuccessful  in  attainin^^  his  end,  he 
rarely  managed  to  secure  a  whole-souled  compliance  with  or  hearty 
concurrence  in  his  aims.  He  was  a  great  speaker  rather  than 
an  orator.  He  was  ready  in  debate,  prompt  in  business,  and  had 
sreat  command  over  the  principles  of  politics,  bat  the  outgushing 
Sreshness  and  effortless  fertility  of  his  great  forerunner  failed  him. 
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Fox,  liis  opponent,  was  cogent  and  corrosiTo ;  he  had  a  brisk  raci* 
nev  of  manner,  and  disconrsed  in  uninrerted  idiomatic  phraseology ; 
he  was  copious  in  illnstration,  fertile  in  argument,  close  in  reason- 
ing,  though  his  sentences  are  often  loose  and  unstudied-like.  His 
ardeney  of  feeling,  while  it  imparted  glow  and  glamour  to  his 
words,  prerented  him  from  formally  arranging  the  elements  of  his 
theme,  and  often  gave  an  appearance  of  slovenliness  to  the  careless 
though  flowing  and  harmonic  periods  he  uttered.  Eeplete  as  he 
was  with  thought  and  information,  he  was  pleonastic  in  discourse 
tad  not  oyer- successful  in  attaining  prerailing  aid  in  consequence 
of  his  declamations  or  conquest  when  using  the  resources  of  debate. 
Tet  he  was  a  great  and  important  public  man,  often  persuasiye  and 
ilways  pith^,  especially  when  the  contest  was  waged  upon  a  matter 
which  Inquired  solid  information  and  sound  judgment.  Sheridan 
WIS  ingenioua  and  elaborate,  a  great  declaimer,  a  histrionic  states- 
man ;  his  moat  brilliant  and  dazzling  orations  have  the  tendency 
tad  lucidity  of  ihe  flare  of  fireworks,  they  coruscate  and  sparkle 
rather  than  enlighten.  His  illustrations  are  cartoons  exhibited 
through  the  bxy-nydrogen  light  of  a  theatrical  imagination.  The 
inborn  dramatic  talent  he  had,  made  him  excel  in  apostrophe  and 
perMmification,  in  declamatory  narrative  and  in  verbose  elabora- 
tions of  picturesque  phrases.  He  could  be  playful  and  sublime, 
hat  he  was  often  only  sprightly  when  he  should  have  been  witty, 
and  splendid  when  he  ought  to  have  been  powerful.  Edmund 
Burke  was  nobler  and  more  notable.  He  was  unlaboured,  original, 
broad  and  catholic  in  his  j^rinciples,  boundlessly  prodigal  in  his 
difiuseneas  of  thought  and  ima^nation,  alert  and  various  in  mind. 
His  diction  waa  copious  and  nch ;  his  thoughts  were  the  mature 
firait  of  reflective  reasoning,  and  his  expressions  the  forthgrowth  of 
his  ideas.  He  is  ornate,  knowing,  lively,  seductively  graceful  and 
gnoiouB,  yet  mighty  in  rage  and  terrible  in  inyective.  He  sweeps 
the  whole  compass  of  the  passions,  flushes  the  entire  soul  with  toe 
(^ow  of  freah-felt  fervour,  and  seems  to  concentrate  upon  the  topic 
of  discourse  the  combined  light  of  intellect  and  imagination,  to 
which  he  adds  the  warmth  or  emotion  or  the  heat  of  enthusiasm. 
Every  subject,  the  treatment  of  which  he  undertakes,  however 
bare,  barren,  or  cold,  receives  from  his  mighty  spirit  the  ^reen  of 
ipring,  the  fulness  of  summer  promise,  and  the  mature  fruitfulness 
of  autumn.  He  is  an  intelligent  spirit,  whose  living  thoughts  bud, 
blossom,  and  fruit  while  he  speaks,  and  his  orations  are  a  perfect 
^smer  of  statesmanlike  wisdom  and  philosophic  politics.  Curiosity 
M  delighted,  fancy  impressed,  intellect  excited,  memory  supplied, 
and  the  entire  being  enlarged  and  refined  by  the  extraordinary 
combinations  of  imagination,  knowledge,  constructive  skill,  reflec- 
tive thought,  and  lofty  purpose  which  his  speeches  display.  His 
PfenUar  intertexture  or  homely  and  elevated  language,  elaborate 
digressiona  and  condensed  aphoristic  sentiments,  of  playful  com- 
ment with  grave  disouasions,  and  of  argumentative  passages  with 
ihefeorieal  ornamentation,  produces  a  whole  webwork  of  most  cun- 
lung  eonaistency-^combinmg  strength,  beauty,  and  richness,  which 
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make  his  orations  a  marvel  to  all  readers.  His  lumiiioiis  Tolami- 
nosity  may  require  patience  and  care,  but  never  can  fail  to  repay 
any  effort  expended  on  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  Edmund 
Burke  thought  on  the  great  and  ever-recurring  questions  of  states- 
manship, human  life,  and  national  welfare ;  for  nis  works  are  the 
most  valuable  treasure-stores  of  philosophy  applied  to  politioe, 
sagacity  suffused  with  oratorical  might,  and  popular  sympathy 
united  with  legislative  wisdom.  It  is  true  that  many  of  his  wiseat 
orations  are  too  essay -like  and  academical,  too  amplified  and  diffuse, 
and  were  filled  too  frequently  with  artistic  imagery,  and  set  off 
with  many — 

"  A  fair  aUuaion  fairly  wrought, 
Where  the  same  words  express  a  different  thought ;  *' 

yet  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  fertility  of  mind,  of  a  wise  fore- 
sight, who  could  raise  the  fervid  glow  of  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  listened  to  his  perspicuous  expositions,  his  vigorous  argu- 
mentation, his  solid  yet  brilliant  rhetoric,  and  the  amazing  multi- 
fariousness of  his  knowledge. 

Of  the  oratory  of  the  Irish  Parliament  it  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  in  just  terms  in  the  space  now  available.  Lord  Fitzgerald's 
tender,  manly,  but  erratic  mind  made  his  oratory  unequal ;  Greorge 
Fonsonby  was  varied  and  cautious,  though  he  spoke  earnestly  and 
extravagantly ;  Hutchinson  was  adroit,  flexible,  eccentric,  fluent, 
and  strong^lunged ;  Ferry  had  a  dash  of  the  courtier  mingled  with 
the  passionateness  of  an  earnest  Irishman  ;  but  Flood  and  Grattan 
were  the  most  consummate  masters  of  vehemence,  grandeur,  glow, 
abruptness,  force,  and  intelligent  imaginativeness  of  an  eloquenoe 
suited  to  the  genius  of  their  native  isle.  These  we  can  only 
name,  not  even  characterize.  On  another  occasion  we  shall  recall 
their  name  and  fame. 

It  is  from  the  days  of  these  mighty  men  that  modem  oratory 
truly  dates.  The  crash  of  revolution  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
repeated  in  the  mightiest  of  the  continental  nations  of  Europe, 
broke  the  spell  of  ages,  and  set  in  opposition  the  great  questions  of 
might  and  right,  of  privilege  and  of  popular  enfranchisemeat.  It 
was  the  era  of  the  pbople,  and  of  the  initiation  of  those  mighty 
movements  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people  were  brought  under 
discussion,  in  order  that  they  might  be  granted  as  the  issue  of 
principles  rather  than  conferred  upon  men  as  a  boon.  The  time 
had  come  when  Government  was  to  enter  on  a  eourse  of  coBstitu- 
tional  administration,  and  when  the  mutual  responsibilities  of 
kings,  nobles,  gentry  and  merchants,  traders  and  workers,  soldiers 
and  civilians,  were  to  be  mapped  out  anew  upon  the  charts  of  poli- 
tical morals.  At  such  a  point  we  may  pause  m  our  charactenzation 
of  the  chief  epeakers  of  our  nation.  In  the  series  of  papers,  of 
which  this  is  intended  to  be  the  iatroductioo,  we  shall  eadeaTOur  to 
detail  the  progcess  of  the  popular  movements  of  recent  times  in 
-a  eeries  of  sketches  of  the  modern  orators  who  laboured  in  the 
•eTend  oauaes  included  in  bbfobm.  • 
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IS  ME.  JOHN  BRIGHT  AS  A  POLITICIAN  WOETHY 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THIS  COUNTEY  P 

AFFIRIIATITB  ASTICtX. — III. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  nearljr  all  liberals  are  diitnutfol 
of  Mr.  Bright*  and  to  this  cause  is  attributed  the  failure  of  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1866.  We  belieye  that  such  distrust  is  far  less 
general  now  than  ever  it  has  been,  and  so  far  as  it  does  exist  is 
tnoeable  to  the  manifest  dislike  of  the  old  Whig  party  to  plaee  the 
ffn^  question  in  the  hands  of  any  section  of  the  community  bat 
taeir  own»  and  to  the  lack  of  a  hearty  wish  for  true  reform  in  the 
ranks  even  of  professedly  Liberal  politicians. 

Taking  the  principle  of  "  measures,  not  men,*'  what  was  there  in 
the  proposal  of  last  session  which,  supposing  it  had  entirely  ema- 
nated from  the  member  for  Birmingham,  oould  in  the  least 'degree 
snake  true  Liberals  hesitate  in  voting  for  the  bill  P  It  propos^  to 
reduce  the  qualification  for  the  national  suffrage  to  £14  rental  in 
eountiesy  and  £7  rental  in  boroughs,  and  left  the  question  of  redis- 
tribution of  seats  to  be  treated  in  a  separate  scheme.  Was  there 
anything  revolutionary  in  this^either  in  the  lowered  franchise,  or 
in  the  separation  of  the  two  distinct  questions  of  Qualification  and 
distribution?  No  one  sincerely  desirous  of  a  mooification  of  the 
representative  system  on  Liberal  principles,  though  but  to  a  slight 
extent,  could  possibly  discover  even  a  "  tendency "  towards  de- 
mocraoy  therein.  Yet  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
represented  as  standing  in  such  fear  of  the  plotting  genius  of  Mr. 
Bright,  and  of  the  nature  of  his  ultimate  intentions,  that  when  hie 
name  is  but  indirectly  connected  with  a  measure,  they  immediately 
take  fright,  and,  mistrusting  the  plain  evidence  of  their  common 
sense  as  to  its  innocenoy,  vote  down  the  bill  in  an  agony  of  dread, 
lest  it  should  include  some  hidden  scheme,  beyond  the  power  of 
ordinary  insight  to  perceive,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  glorious 
constitution. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  defeat  of  the  Eeform  proposal  of  1866  was 
to  any  degree  caused  or  assisted  by  the  fact  of  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Brij^ht's  advice  having  been  acted  on  by  the  ministrv  in  its  prepa- 
ration, what  a  'satire  this  is  upon  the  honesty,  or  self-dependence, 
or  intelligence  of  the  nominal  adherents  of  the  Liberal  parly ! 
Either  their  previous  professions  and  hustings  pledges  were  hollow 
aad  hypocritical,  or  tney  must  have  experienced  a  nursery  tenor 
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at  the  mere  mention  of  iiis  name,  which  at  once  destroys  all  confi- 
dence in  them  as  legislators  and  guardians  of  the  national  interests. 

A  large  degree  of  confidence  was,  however,  reposed  in  Mr. 
Bright  by  members  of  Parliament  in  connection  with  his  own  bill 
in  1859.  That  he  receives  the  full  sympathy  and  support  of  many 
at  the  present  time  has  been  incidentally  shown  by  the  number 
who  signed  the  invitation  to  the  Dublin  banquet  in  October  last. 
It  is  thus  certainly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nearly  all  Liberals 
distrust  him  ;  and  when  on  examination  we  find  that  his  opinions 
and  proceedings  are  in  full  accordance  with  moderation,  peace,  and 
common  sense,  the  legitimate  and  necessary  conclusion  is,  not  that 
he  is  wanting,  but  that  those  of  whom  the  assertion  is  true  are 
wanting,  in  the  first  attributes  of  statesmanship. 

The  accusation  is  constantly  heard,  that  Air.  Bright's  speeches 
tend  to  set  claas  against  class.  This  is  reiterated  with  a  frequency 
and  assurance  which  indicate  a  confidence  that  it  is  unanswerable. 

First,  then,  the  mere  fact  of  arousing  the  feelings  of  one  class  againi t 
another  is  not  itself  a  ground  for  condemnation.  It  may  be  wrong 
to  do  so,  but  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  its  being  right.  It  may, 
indeed,  become  a  duty  of  the  most  far-seeing  policy  and  the  highest 
patriotism.  This  question  wholly  turns  upon  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  classes.  If  the  one  is  selr-seeking  and  oppretsire, 
disposed  to  keep  in  its  own  hands  what  legitimately  belongs  to  the 
whole  nation,  given  to  use  its  influence  of  wealth  and  social  power 
to  carry  its  own  will,  and  repress  and  thwart  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  the  other  class,  then  the  attempt  to  prerent  this  is  cer- 
tain to  induce  a  degree  of  opposition  and  repulsion.  The  blame, 
however,  is  due,  not  to  the  so-called  agitators,  but  to  those  who 
render  agitation  a  necessity.  If  wron^  is  to  be  oyerthrown, 
there  must  be  a  measure  of  excited  feeling,  and  the  party  inte- 
rested in  injustice  will  of  course  complain  that  those  who  oppose  it 
and  seek  the  removal  of  its  wrongful  power  are  wilfully  creating 
discord  in  society,  and'  disturbing  the  nation's  peace.  In  that  he 
openly  and  without  reserration  speaks  the  truth  respecting  the 
political  and  legislative  attitude  of  the  upper  classes  towards  the 
lower,  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  may  haye  this  influence,  but  to 
no  further  extent.  There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  or  tendency 
shown  in  anything  he  has  ever  said  to  interfere  with  the  here- 
ditary wealth  and  natural  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry. 

He  thus  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  arousing  class  prejudices 
and  passions,  and  creating  animosities  and  distrat  between  rich 
and  poor,  employers  and  employed,  landowners  and  agriculturists. 

Let  us  agam  turn  to  his  own  words : — 

"  It  has  been  said  that  I  am  disposed  to  set  dass  against  class  in  this 
country.  When  the  last  Beform  Bill  was  discussed,  tha't  was  a  common 
phrase  used  by  all  those  that  were  against  Beform  i  but  has  not  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Beform  Bill  nairowed  the  gulf  that  separated  classes  in  this 
oouutiy,  and  brought  all  classes  somewlwt  nearer  to  that  state  of  harmony 
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wliich  we  should  wish  nniTenalty  to  prerail  ?  Taldng  next  the  question  of 
the  com  laws,  was  it  not  constantly  charged  that  we  were  setting  class 
against  class  '-  manufacturer  against  landowner,  weayer  against  farm 
Mourer,  iamily  against  familj  ?  yet  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why,  that 
has  happened  which  Dr.  Chalmers  so  well  expressed  when  he  said  there 
was  not  a  single  thing  he  knew  of  that  would  so  much  tend  to  sweeten  the 
bieath  of  British  society  as  the  entire  abolition  of  the  com  laws.  We  must 
warm  onr/riendSf  though  OovemmenU  do  not  like  to  he  euepected  ;  and  we 
wnui  metrttct  the  people  by/acts^  although  thoee  facte  do  ehow  that  one  daee 
of  eoeiet^  hoe  exerted  an  undue  and  an  unfavourable  injluence  upon  tha 
other  clatM :  and  therefore,  when  those  charges  are  made  upon  us,  let  us 
•weep  them  away  as  tlie  wind  which  we  regard  not,  let  us  go  straight  on 
in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  and  let  us  ayoid  any  personal  attack  of 
any  Yind^—Quildhall  Coffee-houee,  November  25, 1858. 

At  Bochdale,  on  January  28th,  1859  :— 

**  What  we  want  is,  not  that  you  should  transfer  great  political  power 
from  the  great  landowners  to  great  merchants,  or  great  manufacturers,  or 
to  the  owners  of  great  factories  ;  but  that,  equally  through  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  all  interests,  all  opinions,  all  wishes,  should  affect  the  Le^slature. 
.  •  .  .  Am  I  to  be  charged  with  setting  class  against  class,  when  I 
wish  to  break  down  the  partition  by  which  classes  are  created,  and  to  make 
all  Xoglishmen  brethren  before  the  law,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution 
of  their  country  ?  " 

With  reference  to  the  defeated  measure  of  1866  :— 

**  I  belieye  that  the  nation  would  have  been  happier  and  stronger  by  the 
passing  of  that  bilL  But  now  discontent  is  growmg— growing  eyeiy where, 
and  it  will  continue  to  grow  until  the  discontent  becomes  a  great  peril  in 
the  ooimtry,  unless  a  satisfactory  measure  is  introduced  and  passed  through 
Parliament.  I  charge  Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  with  this.  I  say  that 
iAejf  hare  brought  class  into  conflict  with  class.  I  say  that  they  haye  done 
moch  to  separate  Parliament  from  the  nation — that  they  haye  made  the 
House  of  Commons  the  reyiler  and  not  the  protector  of  the  people— and 
further,  that  they  haye  frustrated  the  just  and  beneficent  intentions  of  the 
Cnmu^^MancheHer,  September 24, 1866. 

At  Glasgow,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1866  :— 

*'  I  deny  altogether  that  the  rich  alone  are  qualified  to  legislate  for  the 
poor,  any  more  than  that  the  poor  alone  would  be  qualified  to  legislaCe  for 
the  rich.  My  honest  belief  is,  that  if  we  could  all  be  called  upon  to  legislate 
for  all,  all  would  be  more  justly  treated,  and  would  be  more  happy 
than  we  are  now.  We  should  haye  then  an  ayerage;  we  should  haye  the 
influence  of  wealth  and  of  high  culture,  and  of  those  qualities  that  come  from 
leisure,  and  the  infiuenoe  of  those  robnster  qualities  that  oome  from  indus- 
try and  from  labour.'* 

The  following  is  not  the  language  of  a  mere  class  politician, 
whose  single  aim  is  to  flatter  and  glorify  his  own  supporters,  and  to 
decry  those  who  are  aboye  them  in  social  standing,  and  opposed  to 
them  in  theories  and  opinions : — 

**  1  haye^been  charged  with  saying  yery  seyere  things  of  the  English 
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ariitooncj.  "Sow  ifc  ii  not  tros  in  the  mbm  in  which  it  is  imputed  to  me. 
I  have  always  said  that  there  are  man^  men  in  the  EnsUsh  aristocracy  who 
would  he  noblemen  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-men,  although  they  had  no 
titles  and  no  coronets.  There  are  men  amongst  them  of  as  undoubted  pa- 
triotism as  any  man  in  this  building,  or  in  this  island  ;  and  there  are  men 
amongst  them,  who,  when  they  saw  that  a  great  puhlic  object  is  to  he 
served  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  would  make  as  great  sacrifioes  aa 
any  one  of  us  would  be  willing  to  do.** — Jhtblin,  November  2, 1866. 

Nor  does  he  endeaTour  to  arotue  the  feelings  of  the  laboaring 
classes  against  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  Leeds,  October  8th, 
1866  :— 

"  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  some  of  the  obserrations  of  our  ohairmao,— 
the  observations  which  have  been  made  to-night,  as  if  there  were  a  chasm 
between  you  and  the  middle  class.  It  is  not  so,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  so  ; 
and  if  you  will  take  out  small  boroughs,  in  which  the  middle  class  thenMlyea 
are  not  independent,  you  will  find  in  nearly  all  the  great  towns  of  the  king- 
dom that  there  is  a  powerful  middle-class  influence  in  favour  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  working  classes  $  and  bear  in  mind,  further,  that  even  of 
that  higher  class  in  the  social  scale— that  class  which  has  great  wealth,  and 
high  title,  and  great  privilege,  in  the  history  of  England  there  have  always 
been  men  to  stand  out  from  that  class,  and  to  contend  for  liberty  vrith  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen.  If  the  nation  is  to  be  split  into  two  parts, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  wide  gulf  between,  there  is  nothing  for  the  future  but 
subjection  or  violence,  for  without  this  you  are  powerless  to  attain  your 
ends.  But  working  with  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  obas,  and  with  the 
most  intelligent  and  just  of  the  highest  social  class,  we  may  find  these 
great  measures  accomplished  without  the  violation  of  public  peace,  and 
without  any  disruption  of  the  general  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  people." 

Of  late  it  has  been  the  custom  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Bngbt's  aiwr- 
tions  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  land  in  Great  &itain,  and 
to  his  propositions  regarding  its  distribution  in  Ireland,  in  proof  of 
the  roTolutionary  character  of  his  principles  ^nd  aims.  Let  ^is 
examine  what  he  really  said  at  Glasgow  and  at  Dublin. 

"  You  refer  to  the  laws  affecting  land.  Are  you  aware  of  a  fiiet  which 
I  saw  stated  the  other  day  in  an  essay  on  this  subject — that  half  the  -land 
of  England  is  in  the  possession  of  fewer  than  150  men  f  Are  you  aware 
of  the  &ct  that  half  of  the  land  in  Scotland  is  in  the  poaeession  of  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  men  ?  Arc  you  aware  of  the  fiuit  that  the  mo- 
nopoly in  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  growing  constantly  moie  and 
more  close?  And  the  result  of  it  is  this, — the  gradual  extirpation  of  the 
middle  dass  as  owners  of  land,  and  the  oonstant  degradation  of  the  tiUon 
of  the  soiL**— Oo^o^er  16, 1866. 

In  his  celebrated  Irish  speech,  on  the  SOthof  the  same  month, — 

**I  am  not  proposing  to  tax  absentees ;  I  am  not  proposing  to  take  any 
of  their  property  from  them;  but  I  propose  this,  that  a  parliameotaiy 
commission  should  be  empowered  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  those  large 
estates,  with  a  view  of  seUing  them  to  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  Now  hen 
are  tome  of  them — the  present  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Lena- 
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downe.  Lord  Fitswillmm,  the  Marauit  of  Hertford,  the  Marquis  of  Bath,, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  DeTonthire,2and  manj  others.  They 
haTe  estates  in  IreUnd ;  many  of  them,  I  dare  saj,  are  just  as  well  man- 
aged  as  any  estates  in  the  country ;  but  what  you  want  is  to  restore  to* 
Ireland  a  middle-class  proprietary  of  the  soil ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  if 
these  estates  could  be  purchased,  and  could  be  sold  out  farm  by  farm  to 
the  tenant  occupiers  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better,  in  a  Oon- 
servati?e  sense,  than  that  they  should  belong  to  great  proprietors  lifing 
out  of  the  country." 

On  the  2ad  of  NoTember,  to  the  working  men  of  Dublin  :— 

**  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  some  process 
or  other,  should  hare  the  opportunity  of  being  made  the  possessors  of  their 
own  soil.  You  will  know  perfectly  well  that  I  am  not  about  to  propose  a 
copy  of  the  Tillanous  crimes  of  200  years  ago,  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the 
proprietors  here  or  elsewhere.  I  propose  to  introduce  a  system  which 
would  gradually,  no  doubt  rapidly  and  easily,  without  injuring  anybody, 
maka  many  thousands  whoarenow  tenant  farmers,  without  lease  and  security, 
the  owners  of  their  farms  in  this  island.  There  are  many  large  estates  m 
Ireland  which  belong  to  rich  families  in  England — families  not  only  of  the 
highest  rank,  but  of  the  higheet  character — because  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  there  are  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  English  nobility  £smilies  of 
more  perfect  honourableness  and  worth  than  some  of  those  to  whom  my 
plan  would  be  offered ;  and  therefore  I  am  not  speaking  against  the  aris* 
tocracy,  against  those  families,  or  against  property,  or  against  anybody,  or 
against  anything  that  is  good.  I  say  that  if  Parliament  were  to  appoint  a 
commission,  and  give  it,  say  at  first,  up  to  the  amount  of  five  millions 
sterling,  the  power  to  negotiate  or  treat  with  those  great  families  in 
England  who  have  great  estates  in  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
those  great  estates  might  be  bought  at  a  not  very  unreasonable  price." 

In  the  same  speech : — 

**  You  will  understand  that  I  do  not  propose  a  forced  purchase,  or  oon- 
fiscatiou.  I  would  undertake  even  to  give — if  I  were  the  Gk>vemment — to 
every  one  of  these  landholders  twenty  per  cent,  more  for  his  estate  than  it 
will  fetch  in  any  market  in  London  or  in  Dublin,  and  I  say  that  to  do  this 
would  produce  a  marvellous  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Ireland.  ...  I  do  not  propose  that 
the  commission  should  come  here  and  insist  on  buying  these  estates.  .  .  . 
I  think  that  a  commission  so  appointed  woald  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
discovering  noblemen  and  rich  men  in  England,  in  Scotland,  too,  who  are 
the  possessors  of  great  estates  in  Ireland,  who  would  be  willing  to  negotiate 
for  their  transfer,  and  that  commission,  by  the  process  I  have  indicated, 
might  transfer  them  gradually  but  speedily  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  this 
country." 

The  words  at  Glasgow  hare  been  cited  as  producing,  and  being 
intended  to  produce,  the  impression  that  the  entire  extent  of  the 
land  in  England  is  in  the  hands  of  260  or  300  owners,  while  the  whole 
area  of  Scotland  is  divided  between  twenty  or  thirty  persons.  They 
simply  are-^that  one-half  of  the  land,  in  the  one  case,  is  held  by 
less  than  150,  in  the  other  by  ten  or  a  dozen  men.     There  is  no 
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Statural  tendency  in  the  latter  statement  to  create  tlie  suppoaed 
'' impression. "  Surely  the  artisans  and  others  whom  Mr.  Bright 
addresses,  while  doubtless  characterized  by  many  and  stubborn  pre- 
judices, are  possessed  of  common  sense  and  an  ordinary  amount  of 
reflective  capability.  There  is  not  one  so  poor  and  ignorant  but 
would  at  once  know  that  all  England  is  not  owned  by  300,  and  that 
all  Scotland  is  not  owned  by  twenty  or  thirty  men.  The  character 
of  Mr.  Bright 's  audiences  is  grossly  misconceived.  They  do  not 
consist  of  mere  hot,  unreasoning  partisans,  but  of  the  most  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  and  earnest  of  the  mechanio  and  labouring  classes. 

As  to  the  puspose  of  the  statement,  this  is  not  to  excite  a  desire 
for  foroible  oivision  of  property.  It  is  made  solely'  to  illustrate  the 
natttral  operation  of  the  law  of  primogeniture^  which  is  sustained  only 
by  a  legislatare  which  truly  represents  the  landed  interest  alone,  in 
producing  a  small  but  immensely  wealthy  and  powerful  class  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  large,  poor,  and  dependent  class  on  the  other. 
The  leaving  of  property  to  follow  the  natural  division  of  families 
and  the  wishes  of  its  owners,  unfettered  by  an  arbitrary  law,  would, 
the  spealcer  contends,  prevent  this  evil ;  and  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law  in  regular  course  he  looks  for  its  gradual  correction  and 
removal. 

As  to  the  Irish  scheme,  we  think  it  worthy  of  a  far  more 
careful  consideration  than  it  seems  yet  to  have  received  in  any 
quarter.  Kotice  how  carefully  it  is  guarded  against  the  possibility 
of  being  held  to  favour  compulsory  deprivation  of  estates  in  any 
form  whatever.  The  confidence  so  neartily  expressed  in  the  gene- 
rosity and  national  feeling  of  the  great  proprietors  is  ramarkabie  in 
a  republican  and  leveller !  The  formation  of  an  independent  and 
native  class  of  farmers  in  Ireland  would  materially  help  to  consoli- 
date and  harmonize  society  in  that  restless  and  unhappy  country ; 
and  for  this  no  plan  has  yet  been  proposed  equal  to  the  one  suggested 
by  Mr,  Bright. 

Finally,  tne  hint  to  use  the  trades  unions  and  friendly  societies 
as  means  of  political  organization  has  been  denounced  as  if  it  were 
a  st«p  toward  terrorism  and  revolution.  It  has  already  been  seen 
what  is  Ihe  character  of  the  pressure  which  Mr.  Bnght  would, 
through  them,  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ruling  classes.  His  '*  agita- 
tion "  is  not  factious,  though  earnest  and  resolute,  calm,  dignmed, 
and  constitutional.  Why  should  not  the  already  existing  associa- 
tions of  working  men,  the  members  of  which  it  may  be  safely 
aJfinnod  are  unanimous  upon  the  great  question  of  reform,  act  in 
the  matter  by  petitions  and  demonstrations,  and  by  every  mode 
sanctioned  by  morality  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  P  Their 
demands  are  just — or  believed  to  be  so ;  and  if  the  methods  adopted 
to  obtain  them  are  not  wrong,  no  one  has  a  right  to  object  to  colleo- 
tive  any  more  than  to  individual  action. 

It  was  our  wish  to  have  developed  the  positive  side  of  the  argu- 
ment  according  to  the  plan  already  carried  out  with  reference  to 
tlie  accusations  against  the  personal  and  political  character  of  Mr. 
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Bri^lii.  Bttfc  to  do  this  would  requure  at  least  another  article ;  and 
we  Buut  therefore  be  content  with  presentm^  a  bare  outlino  of  the 
seatons  whioh  directly  claim  for  him  an  honourable  position  among 
the  greatest  and  noblest  staiesiaen  of  the  a^e.  Did  space  permiti 
•aeh  aMertion  should  be  supported  by  clear  and  unmistakable 
quotations ;  but  as  thi^  cannot  be  done,  it  must  suffice  to  declare 
tnat  the  opinions  expri?s8ed,  like  those  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article  and  in  our  previous  paper,  are  based  upon  a  calm  and  careful 
Tuading  of  his  speeches,  and  a  consideration  of  his  whole  policy  and 
esiver.  We  are  ouraelyes  entirely  free  from  connection  with  actire 
politics,  and  write,  therefore,  in  no  interests  but  those  of  honour, 
imr  dealing,  and  of  truth. 

True  patriotism  is  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Bright's  entire  proce> 
dure ;  he  is  devoted; heart  and  soul,  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  at 
distinguished  from  the  supremacy  of  a  class.  He  believes  that 
patriotism  is  wise  and  real  only  when  its  principles  and  action  are 
basad  apon  the  eternal  verities  of  honour,  benevolence,  and  justice, 
and  harmonize  with  the  great  social  forces  whose  action  is  revealed 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

He  intensely  realizes  this  truth  himself,  and  strives  successfully 
(hat  the  measures  which  ke  advocates,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
works,  shall  spring  froos  it,  and  so  accord  with,  or  rather  actually 
lie  part  of,  the  divine  ordering  of  the  universe.  Honce  comes  his 
eonfidence  in  thsm,  and  his  conscious  sincerity  and  steadfastness 
of  purpose  in  struggling  for  their  triumph  in  the  legislation  of  our 
land. 

His  aims  are  to  raise  the  people  in  moral,  political,  and  educa* 
tbnal  position ;  to  consolidate  and  unite  society  in  all  its  grades  ; 
and  to  Christianize  and  ennoble  our  attitude  and  policy,  at  home 
aad  before  the  world. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  aims  ^£r.  Bright  looks  to  the 
iaflfieaMse  of  an  susoased  national  sentiment,  so  strong  that  it  dare 
not  any  longer  be  despised  or  overlooked  by  the  classes  who,  in 
efieot,  now  jnonopolize  the  representation  and  legislature.  In 
panuit  of  this,  wkh  his  usual  far-seeing  prescienee,  he  has  doue  more 
to  call  up  a  spirit  <^  citizenship  in  the  masses  of  his  countrymeoi 
aad  £br  their  polLtieal  education  generally,  than  any  other  statesmaa 
we  can  name.  His  repudiation  of  force,  as  already  shown,  is  earnest 
Mid  oorni^ete. 

One  essential  attribute  of  legislative  wisdom  is  a  feeling  of  the 
greatness  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  and  a  consequent  recogni- 
tijpa  of  the  deep  respOD&ibility  of  all  who  have  a  share  in  the  work 
m  goveroing  this  mighty  empire.  This  Mr.  Bright  fully  shows, 
•ad^  taken  in  conjnootion  with  his  eontinually  avowed  adherence  to 
the  oonstitntion,  it  makes  our  eonEdenoe  in  him  more  hearty  and 


He  displays  a  marked  readiness  to  eo-operate  with  others,  in  a 
a^irit  of  mutual  forbeajoanee,  in  Battling  the  great  question  of 
ii^MEm— only  iwsititjng  that  what  is  professedly  doue  ahaul  be  really 
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and  sincerely  carried  ont,  without  subterfuge  or  reservation.  This 
one  requirement  being  met,  he  is  fully  willing  to  make  allowance  for 
the  dimculties  and  timidity  of  other  persons,  when  accompanied  by 
the  real  wish  for  justice  and  generosity  to  prevail.  While  mdepend.- 
ent  of  party,  he  is  free  from  faotionsness,  and  willingly  supports 
any  section  of  the  House  which  brings  forward  wise  and  benencent 
measures. 

Mr.  Bright  does  not  flatter  the  people,  of  whose  cause  he  is  the 
most  promment  representative,  but  whenever  occasion  snd  neces- 
sity arise,  fearlessly  addresees  them  in  words  of  warning  and 
rebuke. 

His  whole  course,  then,  la  one,  and  his  character  is  such  as  to 
call  forth  our  hearty  approval  snd  unreserved  confidence,  as  a 
statesman  fully  worthy  of  the  support  of  intelligent  and  honest 
lovers  of  their  country. 

The  movements  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Bright  has  been 
prominently  associated  are  such  as  fully  to  bear  out  the  foregoing 
estimate.  The  first  of  these  was  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws, 
about  the  wisdom  and  results  of  which  there  is  virtually  but  one 
opinion.  Next  stands  the  overthrow  of  the  East  India  Company's 
gigantic  monopoly,  by  which  fair  and  beneficent  legislation  for  our 
Indian  fellow-subjects  has  been  made  a  possibility,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  a  fact.  liis  idea  for  the  future  of  Hindostan  is  a  great  and 
noble  one — that  sooner  or  later  a  time  must  come  when  it  can  no 
longer  remain  under  Western  control,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
England  so  to  divide  and  educate  the  native  population  that  it 
shall  be  ready,  whenever  that  time  arrives,  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  self-government  in  several  independent  but  friendly 
states. 

The  abolition  of  the  paper  duty  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
as  a  good.  In  common  with  the  most  far-seeing  of  public  men, 
Mr.  Bright  earnestly  desires  the  overthrow  of  the  shameful  anomaly 
of  the  Irish  EstabHshment,  which  forces  an  unwilling  and  con- 
quered nation  to  pay  for  the  support  of  sn  alien  and  repugnant 
faith.  His  views  on  the  question  of  Irish  tenant  right  have  long 
been  in  advance  of  those  generally  held ;  but  even  the  Conservative 
party  has  now  partially  admitted  that  they  are  just.  The  proposal 
for  the  gradual  formation  of  an  independent  middle-class  pro- 
prietary has  before  received  notice.  On  primogeniture,  compulsory 
education,  and  reform,  his  views  are  in  accordance  with  those  of 
many  great  and  dipassionate  thinkers. 

Their  far-reackingnest  seems  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  ^n 
his  ideas,  aims,  and  policy.  He  looks  less  to  immediate  than  to 
final  results,  and  these  he  knows  must  be  beneficial  and  enduring 
if  care  be  taken  that  the  action  from  which  they  spring  accords 
with  the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness.  For  the  momentary 
peddling  expediency  which  too  often  goes  by  the  name  of  states- 
manship he  hss  no  feeling  but  contempt.  To  this  the  public  eye 
and  sentiment  is  so  much  accustomed,  that  with  many  it  has  become 
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inpotsible  to  look  beyond  it,  and  so  to  recognize  the  true  and  lofty 

prophet-character  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  the  present  nobleness  and 

future  promise  of  the  policy  which  is  so  largely  identified  with  him. 

Ogwesity.  W, 

JfBGATIYB  ABTICLB.— XII. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  criticize  persons  without  being 
HH>n8idered  unnecessarily  personal ;  and  it  is  seldom  one  can  express 
an  opinion,  whether  religious  or  political,  without  being  deemed  a 
member  of  or  sympathizer  with  the  sect  or  party  holding  the 
•opinion  expressed.  In  other  words,  if  we  declare  ourselves  in 
iayour  of  vote  by  ballot,  we  are  stamped  as  Badical ;  if  opposed  to 
manhood  suffrage,  we  are  dubbed  Tory.  Such  inferences  are  unfair, 
and  equally  so  would  it  be  to  judge  the  writer  as  belonging  to  that 
party  against  which  Mr.  Bright  is  continually  launching  his  thunder* 
bolts.  With  that  party  we  have  few  sympathies  in  common,  and 
therefore  enter  our  protest  against  the  aforesaid  conclusion,  and 
intend. discussing  thia  question  apart  altogether  from  party  pre- 
judice. 

Without  further  remark  proceed  we  to  our  task.  Our  reasons 
for  believing  Mr.  Bright  unworthy  of  the  nation's  confidence  are 
pretty  numerous,  and  we  will  class  them  under  three  heads.  The 
first  is — 

He  does  not  possess  that  calm,  impartial,  liberal,  Christian 
temper,  indispensable  in  all  statesmen  who  represent  a  people. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  much  more  that  of  a  statesman,  to 
admit  the  right  of  others  to  differ  from  him.  This  Mr.  Bright  does 
not.  He  is  a  dogmatist  "  of  the  first  water."  He  sets  up  a  stan- 
dard of  his  own,  and  declares  it  the  only  true  test  of  political 
honesty,  and  woe  be  to  those  who  fall  short  of  it  I  If  they  be  oppo- 
nents— nay,  eyen  though  her  Majesty's  ministers— they  are  ctdled 
(we  use  his  own  words)  ''  obscure  men,"  "monopolists  of  political 
power,*'  and  their  followers  are  stigmatized  as  **  the  base  creatures 
who  for  selfish  reasons  are  found  crawling  about  them." 

The  man  who  thus  denounces  all  who  aifier  from  him  in  opinion 
is  at  heart  a  tyrant,  no  matter  how  much  he  may  cry  out  for  free- 
dom, and  theoretically  uphold  the  perfect  equality  of  man. 

Intolerance  is  to  be  deprecated  in  the  meanest  man  $  but  what 
shall  we  say  when  it  is  found  in  the  highly  educated,  influential 
tribune  of  the  people  P  The  sarcasm  whicn  the  eloquent  Girondist 
Vergniaud  uttered  might  justly  be  applied  to  Mr.  Bright.    Yer- 

fniaud  represented  his  political  opponents  as  saying,  "  You  are  free, 
ttt  think  as  we  do,  or  we  will  deliyer  you  to  '  the  vengeance  of  the 
people.'"  This  is,  in  effect,  the  threat  uttered  by  Mr.  Bright 
whenever  he  ascends  the  rostrum.  ' 

Is  he,  then,  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  country  P  We  think 
this  one  infirmity  of  his,  even  had  he  no  otiiers,  is  sufficient  to 
negative  the  question. 
Again,  the  public  are  not  slow  to  appreciate  great  and  good 
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qualities  in  public  men,  and  their  excellences  or  deficiencies  are 
generally  appreciated  at  their  proper  Taloe. 

Let  us,  tnen,  see  what  the  public  think  of  otir  hero. 

One  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  nation's  want  of  confidence  in  him 
is  to  be  found  in  tne  fact  that  everybody  distrusts  him.  And  when 
we  say  everybody  we  mean  every  one  possessed  of  sufficient  intel- 
ligence to  form  a  judgment  for  himself  in  political  affairs.  Even 
the  Radical  party  do  not  accept  him  as  all  they  could  desire. 

He  is  the  best  abnsed  of  all  public  men,  and  in  this  we  think  is 
fonnd  another  proof  of  his  unfitness  to  lead  the  destinies  of  our 
country.  If  we  respect,  love,  and  confide  in  a  person,  we  do  not 
abuse  him  ;  and  if  Mr.  Bright  were  esteemed  worthy  of  confidence, 
depend  npon  it  he  would  not  be  so  disparagingly  spoken  of.  True, 
the  mere  fact  of  his  being  abused  does  not  prove  him  nnworthy  of 
confidence ;  bnt  this  it  does  prove,  that  the  educated  portion  of  the 
oommnnity — those  capable  of  forming  a  just  opinion  oi  his  character 
aa  a  politician-— have  little  or  no  faith  in  him.  It  may  be  said  that 
abnse  is  not  the  offspring  of  intelligence  or  education,  but  a  proof 
of  ignorance.  Often  it  is  so,  but  not  invariably.  The  most  highly 
cultured  minds  are  sometimes  so  grossly  insulted  as  to  forget  their 
proper  dignity,  and  descend  to  unjust  vituperation ;  and  this  will 
account  for  the  opinions  sometimes  so  freely  expressed  by  the 
educated  portion  of  the  public. 

If,  and  we  believe  he  often  has  been  unjustly  censored,  he  has 
in  general  had  himself  to  blame.    At  one  time  he  was  held  in  some- 
respect,  but  the  tide  of  public  opinion  has  turned,  and  it  is  vain  for 
him  to  attempt  to  stem  its  current  in  the  boat  in  which  he  rows, 
unless  he  uses  better  sculls  and  steers  a  truer  course. 

That  he  is  an  accomplished  orator  is  an  indisputable  fact,  but 
this  said,  his  stock  of  ability  is  exhausted,  and  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  had  he  been  less  gifted  in  this  particular.  Truth 
is  not  always  the  basis  of  oratory,  else  Mr.  Bright  would  be  a 
worthy  man.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of  our  language,  but  he  uses 
it  unwrtunately  without  serious  thought,  and  consequently  the 
result  is  all  but  invariably  evil. 

Lan^age  is  a  powerful  engine,  and  when  accompanied  by  a  train 
of  logic,  will  always  convey  vast  numbers  along  the  railroad  of 
thought,  and  if  driven  by  the  cool  hand  of  reason,  and  kept  on  the 
right  track  by  the  pointsman  common  sense,  a  safe  and  speedy 
journeymay  be  accomplished  from  the  regions  of  abstract  specu- 
lation to  the  grand  terminus  of  practical  truth ;  but  if  the  ariver 
heed  not  the  signals  warning  him  of  danger  ahead,  the  chances  are 
there  will  soon  be  a  smash,  or  if  the  pointsman  through  lack  of 
vigilance  fails  to  give  proper  direction  to  the  moving  mass,  the 
result  will  probably  be  similar.  *  Should  no  catastrophe' occur,  the 
snorting,  puffing  machine  will  fly  on  in  its  wild  career,  until  it 
18  finally  pulled  up  in  the  slough^like  region  of  humbug.  To  the 
latter  destination,  Mr.  Bright's  oratory  invariably  leads.  He 
seldom  or  never  makes  a  speech  without  uttering  staitements  which 
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will  not  bear  close  inrestigatioii  or  dnMring  concIuMons  from  im- 
perfect and  therefore  erroneous  premises. 

Many  more  obieetioDS  rai^fat  be  nrged  under  this  head,  bnt  those 
already  advanced  we  look  upon  as  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Bright  not  only  as  a  politician,  bufc  in  any  official  or  pnblic  capacity^ 
is  nnworthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  country. 

Having  estimated  his  general  claims  to  popular  sympathy  and 
respect,  we  will  in  the  second  place  try  to  show  that  as  a  politician 
pntienlarly  he  is  not  worthy  of  confidence.  What,  then,  are  his 
pphtical  principles  P  He  styles  himself  a  Liberal,  that  is,  he  con- 
siders himself  as  belonging  to  the  party  bearing  that  name,  bnt 
this  leaves  us  still  in  the  dark  as  to  his  political  complesion, 
for  the  Liberal  party  contains  men  holding  principles  as  widely 
different  as  the  poles  are  apart.  The  term  is  a  most  convenient  one. 
A  Tory  is  a  Tory,  and  nothi ng  else.  A*  Liberal  m  ay  be,  and  often  i s,  a 
Tory  in  disgrtiae,  an  antiquated  Whig;  a  democrat,  and  twenty  other 
things,  wiUM>Tit  being  a  Liberal- at  all ;  and  so  Mr.  Bright,  while  styling 
himself  a  Liberal,  just  wishes  to  hide  bis  advocacy  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Bright  is  a  democrat.  His  great  and  only  idea  is  to  convert 
oor  eounCry  into  a  democracy ;  it  is  for  this  he  lives  and  is  ever- 
lastingly mehing  about,  perspiring,  and  orating. 

Ptot  ex^perienee  and  present  signs  all  indicate  that  such  a  change 
as  he  desires  would  be  fatiil  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  That 
reform  is  necessary  and  of  great  importance  at  the  present  time  we 
admit,  bat  that  a  transfer  of  pow^r  from  those  who  at  present 
poKess  it,  to  »  class,  nine-tenths  of  which  do  not  know  the  meaning 
of '' franchise/'  would  be  a  desirable  change,  we  deny. 

Mr.  Bright  will  have  no  half-measures.  "  The  bill,  the  whole 
bill,"  is  his  motto,  and  we  give  him  credit  for  honestly  believing 
rach  a  "bUr*  good  for  our  country,  and  necessary  before  the 
I* homy-handed,"  "  honest-hearted"  *'  sons  of  toil"  can  shake  ofiP  the 
ignoranee  and  vice  which  at  present  stick  to  them  like  an  incubus. 
We  confess  our  incapability  of  understanding  how  the  much-needed 
locial  reform  would  be  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  manhood 
tnfirage,  whioh  we  take  to  be  the  nearest  definition  of  Mr.  Bright's 
▼sane  enimciationt. 

He  tells  us  that  a  reformed  parliament  would  pass  a  law  making 
edoestioQ  compulsory.  Whatever  parliament  may  do  this  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  not  only  the  nation,  bat  the  world  ;  but  is  it 
likely  that  suoh  a  measure  would  be  the  natural  result  of  manhood 
niffmge  P  We  think  not.  The  unrepresented  classes  already  possess 
^e  power  of  send^g  their  children  to  school,  and  how  do  they  exer- 
cise itP  Hie  Utw,  in  some  eases,  compels  parents  to  educate  Uieir 
eluldreii  (which  law,  by  the  way,  was  passed  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Brif^ht's  opposHton),  and  we  find  these  unenfranchised  parenta  con* 
tnnuliy  trying  to  evade  the  law,  "  and  saerificing  their  children  to 
their  own  love  of  gain."  It  is,  therefore,  very  improbable  that  this 
clati  would  seek  a  law  which  they  conceived  to  be  aimed  against 
thrar  own  liberty. 
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Mr.  Bright  also  lookB  upon  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise  as  a 
certain  mode  of  abolishing  the  existing  corruption  and  bribery  in  con- 
stituencies. If  it  would  do  this,  we  should  honour  the  man  who 
strives  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  result ;  but,  alas !  it  is  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  logic,  to  expect  an 
extinction  of  corruption  in  a  class  where  it  is  admitted  to  exist,  by  an 
increase  of  that  class.  Beform  is  required,  but  not  such  reform  as 
Mr.  Bright  adrooates ;  and  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ever  seeing  his 
expectations  realized.  The  Tory  party  is  beginning  to  look  upon 
him  as  one  of  its  best  friends,  for  he  is  fast  turning  Liberals  into 
Adullamites,  and  Adullamites  into  Conservatives.  This  is  the 
natural  result  of  his  eloquence,  it  being  untempered  with  reason. 

Even  the  extreme  Eadicals  are  gradually  becoming  afraid  of  his 
rude  and  crude  theories. 

We  will  conclude  our  second  series  of  objections  to  Mr.  Bright 
by  quoting  Mr.  Cd^lyle's  famous  fable,  which  we  commend  to  our 
opponents'  careful  consideration : — "  Once  upon  a  time,  a  man, 
somewhat  in  drink  belike,  raised  a  dreadful  outcry  at  the  corner  of 
the  market-place, '  That  the  world  was  all  turned  topsy-turvy ;  that 
the  men  ana  the  cattle  were  all  walking  with  their  feet  uppermost ; 
that  the  houses  and  earth  at  large  (if  they  did  not  mind  it)  would 
iall  into  the  sky ;  in  short,  that  unless  prompt  means  were  taken, 
things  in  general  were  on  the  high  road  to  the  devil.'  As  the 
people  only  laughed  at  him,  he  cried  louder  and  more  vehemently ; 
nay,  at  last  began  objuring,  foaming,  imprecating ;  when  a  good- 
natured  auditor,  going  up,  took  the  orator  by  the  haunches,  and 
softly  inverting  hu  position,  set  him  down  on  his  feet.  The  which 
upon  the  man  perceiving,  his  mind  was  staggered  not  a  little. 
'  fia !  deuce  take  it  1 '  cried  he,  rubbing  his  eyes,  '  so  it  was  not 
the  world  that  was  hanging  by  its  feet  then,  but  I  that  was  standing 
on  my  head  r 

"Censor,  castigator  morum,  Badical,  Eeformer,  by  whatever 
name  thou  art  cidled,  have  a  care ;  especially  if  thou  art  getting 
loud  I" 

Our  third  main  objection  to  Mr.  Bright  is,  that  the  means 
he  employs  to  promulgate  his  political  doctrines  is  calculated  to  do 
great  barm. 

He  is  continually  drawing  exasperating  comparisons  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  classes  ;  settmg  clsss  against  class,  and  rousing 
up  hatred  and  heart-burnings  which  may  not  unlikely  end  in  revolu- 
tion.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  intends  such  a 
result,  but  his  speeches  are  as  well  adapted  for  that  end  as — 
if  not  better  than  — if  they  had  been  written  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  With  him  nothing  is  good  that  savours  of  nobility,  and 
every  one  is  corrupt  that  is  burdened  with  an  estate  or  title.  With 
him,  the  man  who  smells  of  corduroy  and  earns  a  weekly  wage 
is  virtuous,  and  but  a  slave  if  he  is  not  a  voter.  This  is  the  essence 
of  all  his  eloquent  displays. 

He  has  passed  his  verdict  on  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and 
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it  Bhoirg  the  man's  trae  character.  We  wonder  if  he  erer  thought 
of  what  he  said  before  he  uttered  it.  We  refer  to  bis  celebrated 
aasertion,  *'  that  a  man  stationed  at  Temple  Bar  to  select  the  first 
658  men  that  passed,  would  have  materials  for  a  better  parliament 
than  the  present."  Is  a  man  who  can  make  such  a  statement 
as  this  worthy  of  confidence?  Mr.  Bright,  howerer,  seems  to 
be  aware  that  his  illogical  eloquence  is  not  having  the  desired 
efi!ect,  so  he  bas  turned  his  hand  to  physical  arguments.  He  is 
now  using  his  energies  to  organize  formidable  masses,  and  urges 
"  demonstration."  Nothing  he  has  yet  said  or  done  is  so  distasteful 
to  all  true  friends  of  liberty  as  this  last  freak  of  his,  the  inciting 
of  trades  unions  and  friendly  societies  to  use  their  organizations 
for  political  purposes. 

It  is  more  like  the  rash  and  hasty  resolve  of  a  gambler  than  the 
oalm,  deliberate  move  of  a  statesman. 

Finding  that  his  rabid  declamations  are  impotent  when  addressed 
to  educated  and  intelligent  men,  he  turns  upon  them,  and  denounces 
them  as  venial,  corrupt,  and  tyrannical ;  pats  the  ignorant  multitude 
on  the  back,  and  tells  them  that  they  are  the  glory  and  strength  of 
this  Old  England  ;  that  they  are  unjustly  taxed,  and  unfairly  repre- 
sented ;  and  recommends  them  to  "  show  their  muscle ; '  telling 
them  that  they  have  splendid  machinery  for  the  purpose,  which 
only  needs  to  be  set  in  motion;  they  have  tried  it  on  masters 
snccessfullv,  let  them  now  try  it  on  Parliament  and  the  ministry. 
Freedom  has  long  been  the  boast  of  Englishmen,  and  about 
the  only  thing  they  have  left  now  to  boast  about,  yet  Mr.  Bright 
seeks  to  depriye  them  of  it  by  delivering  the  constitution  into 
the  hands  or  Xing  Mob.  Knowing  the  tyranny  and  excesses  per- 
petrated by  trades  unions,  he  would  entrust  the  redemption  of  the 
destinies  of  our  country  to  their  tender  mercies, — their  organized 
force. 

We  hare  done.  It  has  caused  us  pain  to  speak  out  our  feelings 
in  this  matter,  but  believing  what  we  have  written  to  be  the  truth, 
and  borne  out  by  fact,  we  could  not  write  otherwise.  In  conclusion, 
we  would  just  add  that  as  "  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,*'  so,  judf^ing 
Mr.  Bright  by  his  past  career  and  present  appearance,  we  hesitate 
not  to  affirm  that  he  is  as  a  politician  unwortny  of  the  confidence  of  ^ 
this  country.  Hosace. 
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SACRED  AND  PROFANE  ? 

APFIBMATITB  ABTIOLB. — II. 

We  continue  and  conclude  now  the  argument  which  from  pres- 
sure of  space  we  had  not  the  opportunity  of  finisliing  in  our  last  :^ 

By  the  inspired  leadership  of  Moses,  and  the  evident  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  divine  interposition, — by  the  destruc- 
tion pf  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  their  own  safe  passage  through 
the  sea, — the  thoughts  of  national  relationship  and  of  recovered 
liberty  were  connected  with  higher  conceptions  of  the  power  of 
God,  and  of  His  watchful  care  over  the  people  He  had  chosen. 

The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law  amidst  the  awful  solitudes  of 
Sinai  was  fitted  to  excite  their  deepest  feelings  of  solemnity,  and . 
to  add  a  reverence  which  could  scarcely  be  expressed  in  words  to 
all  previous  impressions  of  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  Him  who 
had  condescended  to  become  their  Lord  and  King. 

The  character  of  its  prohibitions  were  clearly  such  as  to  preserve 
the  idea  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
purity  of  His  service.  These  were  fenced  about  with  the  strongest 
penalties,  and  even  the  severity  of  the  ceremonial  discipline  finds 
ample  justification  when  we  consider  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Hebrews  were  so  separated  from  the  world  ana  ordained  to  be  a 
peculiar  people,  and  also  the  strong  inward  tendency  and  outward 
temptations  to  idolatry  and  corru()tion  which  their  history  shows 
were  constantly  at  work.  In  this  view,  too,  as  well  as  in  thatwhieh 
looks  forward  to  things  foreshadowed,  much  of  the  symbolical  and 
other  seemingly  puerile  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  polity 
are  seen  to  be  producta  of  the  highest  and  divinest  forethought. 

The  discipline  of  the  forty  years'  wanderings  in  the  desert>  in- 
volving the  death  of  the  entire  generation  which  witnessed  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  seems  to  have  been  needful  to  remove  the 
childish  wilfulness,  impatience,  and  petulance  which  an  enslaved 
nation  suddenly  set  free  was  sure  to  manifest.  It  to  a  great  extent 
educated  them  into  manly  self-control  and  fear  of  transgression. 
This  was  greatly  helped  by  the  sufferings  they  endured,  and  the 
readiness  of  God  to  succour  them  when,  repenting  of  their  dis- 
obedience, they  called  upon  Him  in  their  distress. 

The  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants 
was  likewise  a  marked  expression  of  the  divine  hatred  of  idolatry. 

The  apparently  cumbrous  ecclesiastical  forms  and  services  were 
so  intimately  and  constantly  connected  with  the  general  life  as  to 
secure  by  their  requirements  of  thoughtful  attention  and  frequent 
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gifts  ihe  permanency  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  watchinc^  over 
the  people,  and  expecting  a  wise  and  generous  stewardship  of  the 
-wealth  and  comforts  they  had  received  from  Him.  The  sense  of 
exaction  waa  precluded  by  the  sense  of  duty  to  One  who  had  with 
a  strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm  brought  them  up  from  Egypt» 
and  placed  them  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

An  elaborate  but  beautiful  symbolism  plainly  taught  and  brought 
home  to  the  Hebrew  mind  the  fact  of  human  imperfection  and 
disobedience,  and  of  man's  dependence  upon  the  forgiving  lore 
of  the  divine  heart.  In  shadowy  types  were  also  figured  forth  the 
means  whereby  the  sin  of  the  whole  world  should  be  removed, 
and  man  the  |2^ilty  reconciled  to  Grod  the  holy  and  the  jnat. 
Prophecy  and  sign  united  to  point  forward  to  a  coming  Deliverer, 
for  whose  appearance  the  chosen  people  were  to  hope  and  wait. 

The  Hebrew  government,  as  first  established,  was  likewise  such 
as  further  to  teach  the  incessant  care  and  wisdom  of  Jehovah,  and 
His  right  to  kingship  over  all.  He  was  Himself  the  leader  of  the 
nation,  ita  lawgiver  and  protector,  and  the  captain  of  its  armies. 
Inquiry  in  all  the  concerns  of  state  was  to  be  made  of  Him,  and 
luytning  could  be  done  without  His  direction  or  consent.  The 
change  from  this  direct  rule  of  the  theocratic  head  to  an  earthly 
monarchy  was  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences,  and  long  and 
hitter  experience  taught  the  Jews  that  there  was  no  leader  like  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  no  governor  like  the  God  of  Israel. 

Prophets,  duly  accredited,  often  appeared  as  divine  messengers 
with  warnings  of  wrath  or  assurances  of  mercy.  Stern  denuncia- 
tions of  the  sins  of  the  people,  particularly  in  turning  away  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  to  serve  the  false  and  cruel  and  obscene 
deitiea  of  tne  surrounding  nations,  were  varied  with  pathetic  appeals 
to  the  gratitude  and  love  of  those  whom  Jehovah  had  so  highly 
favoured  and  so  signally  blessed ;  and  when  these  were  in  vain,  the 
strong,  stern  lessons  of  adversity,  national  overthrow,  and  captivity 
in  foreign  lands,  were  used  as  means  for  the  same  high  purpose— 
the  establishment  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  Being  who  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein,  the  spirituality 
and  holiness  of  His  nature,  the  sincerity  and  purity  of  His  worship, 
the  benevolence  of  His  designs,  and  the  consistency  and  love  of 
Hia  true  followers. 

Thus  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was 
a  guiding-star  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel,  and  through  them 
the  nations  of  the  whole  earth,  to  Christ  the  divine  instructor  and 
the  universal  Saviour,  By  it  the  way  was  prepared  for  His  coming 
and  reception,  for  fiis  higher  spiritual  teacuing,  for  freedom  in 
loving  service  instead  of  bondage  to  rule  and  letter,  for  His  re- 
demption of  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  **  once  for  all." 

The  character  of  Jehovah,  before  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
perceived,  was,  by  the  life  and  teachings  and  the  death  of  Christ, 
made  known  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  love  and  all  the  grandeur  of  its 
purposes.    The  revelation  of  Himself  thus  completed  in  the  sending 
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of  His  Son,  and  the  union  between  man  and  God  restored  thronglx 
the  medium  of  Christ,  no  special  polity  was  thenceforth  required 
for  its  protection  in  the  world.  The  new  message  was  committed 
to  men  in  reliance  upon  its  own  intrinsic  power  to  find  its  way,  by 
the  Spirit's  preparation,  to  all  seeking  hearts.  The  Hebrew  people, 
their  work  completed,  have,  for  the  time  at  least,  suffered  the  de* 
struction  of  their  national  existence,  in  punishment  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  whose  mission  was  the  very  fulfilment  and 
consummation  of  their  history,  and  have  been  scattered  in  all  lands, 
witnessing  by  their  permanence  and  continued  separation  to  the 
truth  of  the  sacred  records  and  of  the  prophetic  word. 

We  find  nothing  in  the  story  of  other  nations  which  corresponds 
to  the  history  thus  traced.  None  of  their  individual  features, 
none  of  their  vicissitudes  and  steps  in  the  progress  of  their  thought, 
or  faith,  or  legislation,  point  to  a  special  revealing  of  the  wiU  of 
God,  or  His  particular  interference  in  their  affairs.  As  we  have 
said.  He  has  ever  been  present  to  guide  the  earnest  soul,  but, 
except  in  the  one  instance  we  have  cited,  we  cannot  trace  any 
people  whom  He  has  taken  altogether  into  His  own  hands  for 
training  or  preparation  in  connection  with  any  great  purpose — at 
least,  with  His  great  spiritual  purpose  now  working  out  in  the 
biography  of  the  world.     Certainly, — 

*'  There's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Kough-hevr  them  how  we  will  ;*' 

but  a  more  special  and  detailed  providence  in  the  ways  of  col- 
lective men  we  are  unable  to  discern,  except  where  manifested  so 
completely  through  Abraham  and  his  descendants  in  connection 
with  the  religious  training  and  redemption  of  our  race. 

Eome  ^taught  its  citizens  the  highest  .degree  of  reverence  for 
law,  Greece  carried  to  perfection  the  training  of  intellect  and  body, 
both  unconscious  that  they  were  proving  the  inability  of  man  to 
raise  himself  from  spiritual  ignorance  and  moral  degradation.  The 
one  opened  up  a  way  for  the  free  spread  of  the  gospel  message ; 
the  language  and  philosophy  of  the  other  prepared  the  general 
mind  to  hear  and  more  readily  understand  the  new  ideas  which  it 
involved.  Thus  Eome  brought  its  obedience,  and  Greece  its  cul- 
ture, and  the  Divine  Providence  united  these  with  the  moral  training 
and  religious  reverence  of  the  Jews,  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
completed  and  glorious  faith  of  God  manifest  in  Jesus  Christ.* 

Oswestry,  W. 

•  The  reader  may  with  advantage  examine  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Plan  of  Salvation,**  by  an  American  Citizen;  the  Bev.  C.  Pritchard*a 
sermon  on  "  The  Continuity  of  the  Schemes  of  Nature  and  of  Bevelation  ;*' 
a  paper  on  '*  The  Social  and  Sanatory  Laws  of  Moses,*'  in  No.  8  of  the 
Contemporary  Review^  August,  18G6 ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  raagniflcent 
address  on  "  The  PJace  of  Greece  in  the  Providential  Order  of  the  World  " 
<«ee  B.  a,  Deo.,  1865).    To  all  of  these  the  writer  is  indebted. 
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IVSOATIYE  ABTICLB. — II. 

"  Diyine  law  binds  all  alike,  and  none  are  free  from  it ;  the  common 
ordinance  which  all  obey  pretaila  through  the  vast  spaces  of  wide-ruling 
air,  and  the  illimitable  fields  of  light  in  endless  continuity." — JEmpedocles. 

What  is  history  P  Is  it  not  an  authentic  record  of  events  which 
hare  befallen  the  human  race  generally,  or  some  one  or  mere  of 
the  societies,  tribes,  or  nations  into  which  it  is  divided,  during  the 

,  entire  period  in  which  time  has  been,  and  during  certain  portions 

of  itP  I  do  not  take  Bacon's  definition,  which  would  include 
natural  history  and  the  history  of  the  arts,  because  I  consider  these 
are  sharply  and  distinctly  marked  off  from  history  proper,  or  what 
Bacon  terms  civil  history,  and  which  will  be  the  only  species 
dealt  with  in  this  dtbate.  I  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  definition 
of  what  I  consider  sacred  history-  to  consist,  or  profane  either, 
seeing  I  do  not  believe  in  their  separate  classification ;  this  will  be 
the  labour  of  my  opponents,  and  it  is  one  that  should  be  rigorously 
exacted  from  them ;  but  I  can  ^ive  what  I  expect  will  bo  the  chief 
reasons  on  which  they  found  this  distinction. 

The  earliest  authentic  history  is  found  in  one  book — the  Bible. 
This  history  in  its  earliest  portion  is  essentially  that  of  the  human 
race  at  large,  and  informs  us  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  species, 

^  the  way  in  which  it  multiplied,  was  split  up  into  races  and  tongues, 

f  and  so  peopled  the  whole  earth.    But  inasmuch  as  in  process  of  time 

the  whole  earth  again  became  corrupt  and  full  of  wickedness,  and 
none  turned  or  inquired  after  God,  and  it  became  necessary,  if  any 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  preserved  in  the  earth,  for  the 
Almighty  to  choose  oii^from  mankind  some  family  which  might  serve 
as  the  depositary  of  His  truth,  and  keep  alive  a  knowledge  of  His 
name  and  worship ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  family  so  chosen  afterwards 
developed  into  a  great  nation,  according  to  promise,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  more  especially  devoted  to  the  history  of  this 
nation,  who  were,  I  admit,  God's  peculiar  people, — and  as  the  New 
contains  an  account  of  the  life  and  preaching  of  the  promised 
Messias,  and  of  the  spread  of  a  belief  in  Him  or  Christianity 
throughout  great  part  ot  the  known  world,  it  has  become  common 
to  call  all  this,  which  is  so  unlike  what  we  imagine  our  own  every-day, 
matteroof-fact  existence,  as  we  term  it,  in  which  the  more  imme- 

^  diate  interference  of  the  Deity  in  the  concerns  of  men  is  manifest, 

and  rOTind  which  the  brightest  hopes  and  highest  destinies  of 
humanity  are  centred,  hj  the  name  of  sacred  history,  and  every 
other  profane.  Sacred  history,  then,  on  this  supposition,  includes 
the  history  of  the  Jews  as  far  as  revealed  in  tne  Bible,  and  of 
Ghriatianity  ;  thus  sacred  history,  admitting  the  term  for  a  moment, 
most  be  the  record  of  events  accounted  by  most  men  as  sacred,  or 
of  the  people  immediately  concerned  in  such  events.  The  Bible 
would  tnuSy  as  before  stated,  be  the  great  storehouse  of  sacred 
history  ;  but  in  order  for  a  true  distinction  to  be  shown  to  exist 
between  this  and  other  history,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dealings 
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of  God  with  certain  people  at  certain  times,  was  quite  different 
from  that  with  which  other  nations  were  treated  ;  that,  in  fact,  the 
Almighty  superintended  the  affairs  of  only  a  part  of  the  human 
family. 

This,  to  say  the  least,  is  altogether  iticonsistent  with  what  we 
know  of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  who  is  just,  and  willeth  that  all 
should  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  raising  up  of  one 
family  or  nation  to  serve  as  a  depositary  and  living  witness  of  the 
truth  does  not  imply  that  all  other  nations  were  disregarded.  la 
fact,  we  know  it  was  not  so.  This  nation  was,  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  isolation  from  all  the  rest,  a  missionary  to  them,  and  they  all 
night-*— as  we  know  many  individuals  of  them  did — have  learnt 
that  the  God  of  Israel  was  the  only  one  living  and  true  God, 
the  Maker,  Preserver,  and  Judge  of  all  men.  But  God  left  not 
Himself  without  witness  that  He  allowed  l^e  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways,  overlooked  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  did  not  punish 
them  for  their  offences,  in  that  He  who  is  rich  over  all  did  good, 
and  sent  to  all,  both  just  and  unjust,  rain  from  heaven  and  fniiiful 
seasons,  filling  men's  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness.  The  Lord  still 
governed  the  whole  earth,  raising  up  and  putting  down  whom  he 
would.  So  much  for  a  general  view  of  the  subject ;  for  the  par- 
ticular proof  let  it  be  noted, — 

1.  That  the  science  of  all  history,  by  whatever  name  called, 
must  be  traced  to  a  divine  revelation.  Man  of  himself  could  have 
no  knowledge  of  how  or  whence  he  came,  or — 

"  In  the  beginning  how  the  hearens  and  earth 
Bom  out  of  chaos." 

AH  this  must  have  been  revealed  to  Adam,  and  since  the  theory  of 
the  verbal  and  direct  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  sacred  books 
must  be  abandoned,  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  col- 
lected his  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  human  raoe, 
und  of  the  planet  they  inhabit,  from  tradition,  or  less  probably  from 
family  genealogies  and  documents.  This  history,  as  related  in  the 
Scriptures,  is,  I  need  hardly  sf y,  the  oldest  authentic  record  extant, 
find  so  aU  early  history  is  what  my  opponents  will  term  sacred,  and 
iokey  must  therefore  show  us  exactly  where  the  stream  branches 
off  into  the  two  currents  of  sacred  and  profane. 

2.  The  Bible  contains  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  nearly 
every  nation  of  the  then  known  world,  or  a  vivid  pictorial  descrip- 
tion of  the  condition,  manners,  and  customs  of  these  nations,  witii 
prophetic  intimations  of  their  future  state.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
entire  history  of  the  world  in  one  unbroken  ohain  is  con- 
lained  in  the  Bfble,  or  that  the  history  of  particular  nations 
nay  not  be  suppleoMiited  from  their  own  chronicles ;  but  that  the 
way  in  which  the  history  of  these  is  interwoven  witdi  the  rest  of 
ihe  Bible  shows  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  much  under  the 
overruling  guidance  of  Providence  as  that  nation  which  was  pecu- 
liarly favoii^ed  by  Him.    Ineeduot  say  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
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Scnptores  for  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian, 
and  Persian  empires,  aa  well  as  of  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, Jebuaites,  Hivitcs,  and  of  the  people  of  all  other  tribes 
and  kingdoms.    Of  particular  nations  I  will  commence  with, — 

Mgypt* — At  the  very  time  that  God  called  out  Abraham  as  the 
founder  of  the  peculiar  people.  His  superintending  power  was 
plainly  manifested  in  the  an  airs  of  Egypt.  "The  Lord  plagued 
Pharaoh  with  plagues,  because  of  Sarai,  Abram's  wife  "  (Gen.  zii. 
17).  And  the  king  was  sensible  of  this  interposition,  for  we  are 
told  that  he  called  Abram  and  said,  "  What  is  this  that  thou  hast 
dose  unto  me?"  A  similar  occurrence  is  related  with  Abimelcch 
(dmp.  XX.) ;  only  here  the  Almighty  directly  manifested  Himself  to 
the  king,  who  speedily  repented  of  nis  sin  of  ignorance,  and  appears  to 
have  regarded  God  as  the  Lobd.  And  a  king  of  the  same  name,  and 
his  people  (xxvi.  ^),  saw  certainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  Isaac. 
Joseph  was  sent  into  Egypt  to  save  much  people  alive,  and  also  to 
bear  witness  to  the  true  God,  for  we  are  told  that  his  master 
Potiphar  saw  that  the  Lord  was  ^4th  him  (xxxix.  3).  The  history 
of  the  bondage  is  full  of  evidences  of  God's  dealing  with  Egypt  and 
with  Israel.  At  first  Pharaoh  said,  I  know  not  the  Lord  (Exod.  v. 
2),  bat  after  the  second  plague  (viii.  8.)  he  requests  Moses  and 
Aaron  to  entreat  the  Lord  for  him,  and  so  on  with  the  other 
plagues.  And  with  the  plague  of  lice  (ver.  19),  the  masicians  were 
forced  to  confess  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God.  Some  of  the 
people,  Tee  are  told  (ix.  21),  feared  and  regarded  the  word  of  the 
Lord ;  and  even  the  king  at  this  time  (ver.  27)  acknowledged  that  he 
and  his  people  had  sinned  and  were  wicked,  and  that  the  Lord  was 
righteous.  I  need  not  trace  Pharaoh's  history  any  more,  or  reply 
to  those  who  may  say  that  Pharaoh's  convictions  were  still  the  re- 
sults of  fear,  and  his  impressions  only  momentary;  but  what  I 
do  maintain  is  that  GK>d  by  these  means  manifested  Himself  as 
Bntflh  to  the  king  and  his  people  as  to  Israel ;  that  all  Egypt  might 
thns  have  had  a  knowleage  of  the  true  God,  and  had  sufficient 
eridence  of  His  power  to  have  led  them  to  worship  Him  as  God, 
bat  they  would  not  hearken  to  His  voice.  Pharaoh  himself  was 
raised  up  that  God  might  show  forth  His  glory  upon  him. 

The  result  of  the  deliverance  itself  was,  that  the  people  heard 
and  were  afraid,  sorrow  took  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Palestina, 
the  duJces  of  Edom  were  afraid,  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  melted 
away  (Exod.  xv.  15 ;  Josh.  ii.  10,  11).  In  the  further  history  of 
SfQ^t  we  find  the  kings  sent  by  God  to  punish  His  own  people. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  various  nations  of  the  Canaanites,  of 
Syria,  Assyria,  and  Babylon.  A  verr  remarkable  prophecy  is 
uttered  by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxix.)  against  £)gvpt.  What  could  be  the 
djjeet  of  such  a  prophecy,  if  not  to  warn  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed P  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  prophecies  against  other 
nations  scattered  through  the  other  books.  To  the  city  of  Nineveh 
and  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  a  special  messenger  was  despatched 
with  a  special  exhortation  to  repentance ;  and  the  moat  remarkable 
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thin^  which  in  the  coDsideration  of  the  history  of  Jonah  is  gene- 
rally lost  sight  of,  is  that  the  speedy  and  effectual  repentance  of 
the  king  and  his  people  shows  them  to  have  had  already  some 
knowledge  of  the  trae  God,  or  they  would  not  have  so  readily  be- 
lieved in  His  prophet.    The  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  another 
striking  instance  of  God  making  His  ways  known  to  the  Gentile 
nations.    He,  like  Pharaoh,  had  the  Israelites  in  captiyity,  but,  un- 
like him,  profited  by  the  lessons  which  the  presence  of  a  prophet 
was  destined  to  teach.    To  Daniel  (ii.  47)  the  king  confessed  that 
"  of  a  truth  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings,  and  a 
revealer  of  secrets."   And  his  remarkable  expression  in  chap,  iii.,  25, 
"  The  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  Son  of  God,"  is  full  of  signifi- 
cance as  to  the  king's  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  as  is  also  his  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  (yer.  28),  and  his  edict  of  toleration  (yer.  29).    More 
remarkable  still  is  his  proclamation  and  confession  (iy.  1 — 3)..   He 
did  not,  it  is  true,  break  o£f  his  sins  and  iniquities,  and  so  his  strange 
dream  was  accomplished  upon  him,  with  a  result  of  abating  his  pricte, 
and  leading  him  to  praise  and  honour  the  almighty  and  eyerlastinff 
God,  whose  works  are  done  in  truth  and  equity  (yer.  34).    I  need 
hardly  pause  on  the  direct  warning  prophecy  and  speedy  fulfil- 
ment giyen  to  Belshazzar,  nor  proye  that  he  knew  and  ought  to 
haye  profited  by  the  interference  of  the  Almighty  in  the  affairs  of 
his  father.    The  history  of  Darius  presents  similar  matter  for  com- 
ment.    Of  Cyrus,  his  successor,  the  Lord  expressly  said  flsa. 
xliy.  28),    "  He  is  my  shepherd."    "  He  is  my  anointed,  wnose 
right  hand  I  haye  holaen  "  (xly.  1) ;     •    .     .    "  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the  Grod  of 
Israel."    And  this  was  nearly  two  centuries  before  his  birth.    He 
(Ezra  i.  ^)  acknowledged  that  the  God  of  heaven  had  giyen  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  bad  charged  him  to  build  Him  a 
house  at  Jerusalem.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  proye  God's  inter- 
ference with  Moab,  Ammon,  &c. ;  it  is  well  known  to  eyer^  student 
of  Biblical  history.  The  deduction  I  draw  from  the  whole  is,  that  if 
these  passages  are  to  be  called  sacred  history,  what  is  the  other 
part  of  their  history  to  be  called  P    The  history  of  En^and  has 
just  as  much  claim  in  parts  to  be  called  sacred  as  that  of  Babylon, 
moab,  or  Israel.    England  or  Britain  was  at  one  time  pagan,  but 
was  conyerted  to  Christianity.    Is  this  part  of  its  history  to  be 
considered  sacred  P  and  if  so,  must  it  not  be  held  sacred  eyer  sinoe 
Christianity  has  been  introduced  P   So  of  eyery  other  country.   And 
under  what  category  is  the  history  of  Israel  itself  to  be  placed  P 
Sacred,  most  people  will  say.    But  is  it  so  now  P    The  same  per- 
sons will  doubtless  answer  in  the  negative.    But "  hath  God  cast 
away  Israel  P    God  forbid,"  is  the  language  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  whose  prayer  and  heart's  desire  was  that  Israel  might  be 
saved.    The  present  condition  of  the  Jew  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  pertinent  examples  that  can  be  given  of  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  the  line  between  history  sacred  and  profane. 
I  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  iew  general  observations  on  the 
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wbole  tabject,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings  with  man 
—He  is  the  father  and  judge  of  all  men,  in  Him  we  live  and  more 
and  hare  our  being--Hi8  works  are  done  in  truth  and  equity,  and 
therefore  if  we  admit  that  He  exercises  a  providential  suoerintend- 
ence  oyer  the  affairs  of  men,  He  must  exercise  it  over  all,  if  with 
various  degrees  of  clearness,  yet  for  the  same  wise  end  in  aJl.  The 
history  of  one  nation  has  then  no  more  claim  to  be  termed  sacred 
than  any  other. 

A^in,  is  redemption  particular,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  Galvinistic 
apphcation  of  that  term,  but  was  it  meant  to  be  limited  in  its 
effects  to  particular  nations  P  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  nations 
haTe  some  things  which  they  account  as  sacred,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  these  is  what  is  to  be  termed  sacred  history,  because  that  is 
exeioded  by  the  diyersities  of  the  things  themselyes,  which  would 
place  the  revealed  will  of  God  on  a  level  with  the  Vedas  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Talmud  of  the  Jew,  and  ^e  Saga  of  the  Scandi* 
navian.  This  revelation  itself,  moreover,  was  not  designed  to  be 
partial,  though  made  at  the  time  to  one  nation  more  especially, 
and  therefore  the  history  of  this,  when  it  takes  place  in  any  nation, 
will  have  as  just  a  claim  to  the  title  of  sacred  as  that  of  the  nation 
to  whom  it  was  first  given. 

In  closing  this  paper  on  a  subject  so  grave,  I  cannot  but  feel 
oonseiouB  t£it  I  have  but  very  imperfectly  grappled  with  the  great 
mterests  of  the  theme,  and  can  only  hope  that  aolerpens  than  mine 
may  be  induced  to  take  up  this  question  and  place  it  in  its  proper 
lignt  before  the  readers  ot  this  Magazine,  so  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  satiafacfory  conclusion.  B.  H. 


LiBXBTT. — Liberty  oonsidered  abstractly,  not  only  allows,  but,  as  actually 
obsored,  enoourages  the  exercise  of  all  human  powers.  It  has  its  different 
degrses,  both  in  rolatiou  to  the  powers  it  may  be  said  to  establish,  and  to 
flie  laws,  divine  and  human,  by  which  it  is  itself  established.  Its  history, 
therefore,  comprehends  the  history  of  man^  other  principles  besides  itself, 
in  describine  their  development  as  weU  as  its  own,  against  oppression  and 
erU.  At  au  times,  but  especially  in  those  we  caH  ancient,  the  history 
of  liberty  will  be  found  to  giTe  prominence  to  the  most  auspicious  periods  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  It  must  of  course  be  written  with  patient  searoh 
and  earnest  interest ;  but  it  must  be  read,  as  well  as  written,  in  the  largeness 
of  heart  towards  men,  and  the  devotion  of  spirit  towards  God,  which 
am  alone  snffioe  to  the  knowledge  or  the  utility  of  any  history. — Samubl 

SUOTT. 
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IS  THE  NEGRO  CAPABLE  OF  AS  MUCH  IMPEOVB* 
MSNT  UNDEB  GnLTUSE  AS  THE  WHITE  EACESF 

AFPIBMATIYE  AETIOLE. — III. 

**  It  ia  hardlf  posf ible  to  overrate  the  Yalue,  for  the  improTement  of 
human  bednga,  of  things  which  bring  them  into  contact  with  perBons  dis* 
aimiUar  to  themaelyes,  and  with  modes  of  thought  and  action  unlike  those 
with  which  they  are  familiar." — J,  S.  JliiU, 

SxvBBAL  argaznent8«  more  specious  than  solid,  have  been  Ad- 
Tftnced  by  thoae  who  endeavoured  to  abase  the  Ethiopian  portion 
of  the  human  species  in  order  to  justify  a  cniel  and  iniquitous 
traffic.  The  cruel  tyranny  which  prompted  their  allegations  has 
disappeared,  and  they  have  therefore  refrained  from  urging  their 
theories.  The  race  has  also  been  maligned  by  pedantic  membera 
of  the  Anthropological  Society,  who  assert  eitner  tiiat  negroes  are 
not  meo,  or  that  they  are  debased  beyond  redemption.  As  the 
former  statement  is  scarcely  (if  at  aU)  consonant  with  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony, and  the  latter  directly  contradicts  the  proclamation  of 
that  word,  which  declares  the  elevation  of  all  men  possible*  by 
means  of  faith  in  Christ,  I  shall  notice  neither. 

There  is  yet  another  class  who  maintain  the  inferiority  of  the 
negro — who  allow  that  negroes  are  members  of  the  human  family, 
ana  as  such  possess  everlantin^  souls,  bnt  hold  that  the  corporeal 
formation  of^a  negro  dwarfs  his  intellect  and  debilitates  the  forces 
of  his  mind.  It  is  to  this  comparatively  large  class  I  shall  address 
myself. 

Several  eminent  geographers  and  ethnolo^sts,  whom  it  would  be 
invidious  to  mention,  assert  that  the  African  family  possesses 
sapabilities  of  a  much  higher  order  than  is  generally  allowed.  It 
is  true  that,  taking  the  mean  of  the  negro  tribes,  much  barbarity 
prevails,  but  we  have  not  to  deal  with  average  merit,  but  superior 
states  of  the  race.  It  will  surely  be  allowed  that  the  lowest  negroes 
may,  under  culture,  be  improved  to  an  equalify  with  the  most 
elevated  fiegroes, 

Mr.  Queen  describes  the  charaoter  of  the  population  about  Cape 
Laehen  as  excellent,  stating  that  they  exhibit  traits  of  feeling  and 
paternal  affection  that  would  do  honour  to  civilized  people.  Ia 
tact,  no  negroes  possess  the  moody,  ferocious  temper  of  the  savages 
of  the  South  Sea  and  Pacific  Isles,  nor  any  of  the  proud  reserve  or 
ruthless  nature  of  the  aboriginal  Americans.  Amongst  the  Fel- 
latahs  (who  are  now  classed  among  negroes)  there  exist  many  of  the 
usages  and  customs  of  civilized  life.    The  Mandiogo  tribes  are  re- 
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ms^ublB  for  flieir  intelligeuce  and  their  adrances  in  eirilization. 
They  poeaees  a  regiilar  goFcrnment,  with  a  houae  of  BMserdbljl^ 
The?  Aaye  a  belief  in  one  supreme  God,  a«  was  jably  demopBtrated 
bj  p>.  8.  Several  other  tribes  hare  in  the  same  manner  made  soms 
progress  towards  cinlication,  which,  though  small  in  amount,  is  azl 
earnest  for  fujture  expectations.  Lieutenant  Christopher  says  of 
tb^  inhabitants  of  the  East  Coast,  "  X  found  them  an  hospitable, 
oheerfol,  and  happy  people,  living  in  the  midst  of  plenty/'  If 
other  scientific  gentlemen  were  stripped  of  their  Darwinian  pre- 
judices during  their  explorations,  th^  might  hare  imbibed  differ- 
sat  notions. 

If  we  exaimne  some  of  those  specimens  of  the  negro  race  who 
hare  come  in  contact  with  civilization,  we  will  not  mid  any  verr 
low  degree  of  culture.  In  common  with  most  of  our  readers,  1 
have  heard  negro  lecturers  who  possessed  a  diction  and  style 
folly  equal  to  the  generality  of  English  speakers.  Last  summer  I 
especially  noticed  a  negro  woman  who  possessed  more  **  common 
sense"  than  our  ladies  usually  have,  spoke  English  and  German 
as  fluently  as  any  Saxon,  and  also  had  a  good  stock  of  general 
knowledge.  If  we  consider  that  these  persons  were  proscribed 
"schooling,"  owing  to  their  colour,  we  must  regard  their  attain- 
ments as  exhibiting  a  certain  degree  of  perspicacious  intellect. 
They  were,  to  say  the  least,  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  mental 
colture  with  most  Caucasians.  And  if  fome  negroes  can  be  elevated 
hy  culture  to  the  state  of  most  Caucasians,  surely  it  cannot  be  said 
^t  because  a  man  belongs  to  the  negro  race  he  is  incapable  of 
being  improved  under  culture  as  much  as  a  white. 

As  to  the  tendency  in  savage  races  to  sink  under  a  superior  in- 
trading  race,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  when  the  original 
iices  are  to  a  certain  extent  civOized, — e.  g.,  ancient  Gauls,  and 
modem  negro  Feelahe, — the  law  seems  to  be  that  they  continue  as 
ike  basis  oi  the  population,  as  was  the  case  with  the  former  of  the 
tribes  above  mentioned.  I  do  not  think  K.  Y.  B's  doctrine  of 
**  pioneer  races  "  tenable  in  the  face  of  historical  fact.  T)ie  dark 
Egyptians  might  once  have  urged  the  same  theory,  as  to  the  ad- 
vaueement  of  our  barbarous,  pale-faced  progenitors.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  libel  on  creative  power  to  assert  that  He  could  not 
ky  a  foundation  of  the  social  fabrip  which  would  not  embrace  the 
detraction  of  one  half  the  human  creatures  He  formed. 

B.  F.  G. 

JfJBOiLTIVB  AJITICL^. — III. 

^The  manly  viiioes  were  undoubtedly  to  be  found  among  thtm  ;  bat  to 
ths  perfection  of  the  human  character  it  is  neoeasary  that  these  should  bs 
•oftenad  by  humanity  and  dignified  by  knowledge." — Profenor  WiUitm 
AayM. 

"Nam  Dbb"  gives  L'Overture,  Fred  Douglas,  &c.,  as  model 
negroes.   Is  this  the  fact?    Very  far  from  it.    They  are  the  exoep- 

*  See  Imperial  Qasetteer,  art.  Mandingoes  and  Senegambia* 
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tioDfl  which  pTore  the  rule  that  the  negro  race  is  incapable  or 
such  culture  as  the  white  races  are.  These  individual  ezceptionB 
gire  no  gauge  of  the  ayeraffe  of  the  masses;  even  though  we 
admitted  what  "Nam  Der  asserts,  that  the  "aTerage  of  the 
masses"  is  a  sufficing  test  of  the  relatiye  capabilities  of  races  (p.  55)» 
The  masses  are  not  cultured ;  and  this  debate  refers  to  capacity  for 
culture.  Any  argument  drawn  from  the  uncultured  classes  must 
therefore  be  irr^erant.  Where  are  the  Clares,  the  Bloomfields,. 
the  Bums  of  the  negro  races  P  Where  are  the  instances  of 
culture  raising  them  in  opposition  to  all  obstacles  from  the  lowest 
lerels  of  society  to  its  very  heights,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gifford,, 
Campbell,  Peallody,  &c.  P  An  appeal  to  the  great  men  produced 
among  the  negro  races  is  quite  as  opposed  to  the  belief  that  these 
races  can  produce  any  equals  at  all  to  those  races  which  possess  a 
white  skin  and  an  active  intellectual  organisation.  "  Nam  Der's  " 
two  great  tests  fail  utterly  in  regard  to  conclusiveness ;  and  fail» 
too,  ^though  for  nearly  a  century  efforts  have  been  making  by  the 
white  races  to  superinduce  on  them  a  European  culture.  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  ne^o,  after  innumerable  expe- 
riments made  upon  him,  has  proved  lumself  to  be  destitute  of  the 
innate  nobilitj*  and  culturable  intelligence  of  the  races  with  which, 
in  this  discussion,  he  has  been  compared. 

B.  8.  dexterously  endeavours  to  shifl  "the  burden  of  proofs 
upon  the  writers  on  this  side,  on  the  general  condition  that  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  negativers  of  any  accepted  doctrine. 
But  there  is  precisely  the  point  in  which  his  position  fails  him.  It- 
is  by  no  means  an  accepted,  undisputed  fact  that  the  negro  races 
are  capable  of  such  culture  as  the  generality  of  Europeans  and 
their  descendants  are.  This  is  not  a  question  stated  as  one  having 
a  general  accord  in  its  afi&rmative ;  but  is  a  question  of  inquiry,  in 
which  the  rule  of  the  burden  of  proof  does  not  hold.  The  entire 
history  of  the  negro  race  is  opposed  to  the  theory  that  they  are 
capable  of  as  much  improvement  under  culture  as  the  white  races. 
The  facts  of  everyday  life  are  opposed  to  that  opinion.  There  is 
no  negro  race  wmch  can  be  pomted  to  as  having  exhibited  such 
improvability ;  and  there  are  no  facts  producible  on  their  behalf 
which  tend  to  establish  such  an  affirmation.  There  is  indeed  a 
semi-sentimental  dogma  accepted  by  good  easy  people,  that  as  God 
has  made  of  one  b&od  all  nations  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  all  men  are  equal — are  brethren— are  fellows  in  the 
sight  of  heaven  and  human  law.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake.  All 
men  are  not  equal.  In  no  country  under  heaven  is  equality  to  be 
seen.  From  this  misinterpretation  of  Scripture  some  assume  that 
the  affirmative  of  this  thesis  is  proved.  But  the  burden  of  proof 
really  falls  upon  those  who  advance  the  notion,  so  inconsistent  with 
all  experience,  history,  and  fact,  that  the  negro  races  are  equally 
eoltunble  with  the  white  races. 

Try  the  case  by  facts.  Where  is  the  negro  race — or  let  us  only 
say  nation,  or  kindred,  or  people,  or  tongue— which  has  attained 
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«Fen  to  the  same  adTanoement  as  "  the  average  of  the  masses  "  (to 
qnote  "  Nam  Der's  "  dictum  again)  of  France,  Germany,  America, 
or  England  P  E.  8.  will  find  he  has  a  hard  task  to  encoonter  if  he 
accepts  the  burden  of  proof  on  that  head.  We  shall  even  allow 
him  to  produce  a  parallel  between  the  white  races  of  Bussia  and 
those  of  any  race  of  negroes  he  may  choose  to  appeal  to,  in  sub- 
stantiation of  the  affirmative.  Beasoning  by  instances  will  not  do 
in  this  matter.  In  induction  the  instances  must  be  average,  not 
exceptional  ones.  It  will  not  stand  a  hearing  for  an  instant  to 
say, — Sella  Martin,  Fred  Douglas,  L'Overture,  St.  £^my,  &C.9 
iui.,  are  nesroes. 

These  inaividuals  equal  the  white  races  in  culturability. 
Therefore  all  negroes  are  as  capable  of  improvement  under  cul- 
ture as  the  white  races. 

Were  such  a  style  of  logic  to  be  permitted,  we  should  be  able  to 
moot  many  curious  points,  0.y.,— 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew,  &c.,  were  men. 
These  persons  were  apostles. 
Therefore  all  men  are  apostles. 
A  most  prodigious  non  sequitur  I 

B.  S.  asKs,  has  the  negro  "improved  at  all  under  culture?"  If 
he  was  ever  placed  under  culture  he  must  have  improved,  for  cul- 
ture is  the  name  of  the  whole  means  and  appliances  of  improving 
that  which  is  put  under  its  authority  or  influence.  The  ratio  of 
the  culture  is  the  matter  in  question :  it  is  one  distinctly  of  *'  as 
much"-ness,  so  to  speak.  Ii  B.  S.  can  name  a  negro  race  which 
has  improved  as  much  under  culture  as  the  white  races,  the  whole 
question  is  solved,  and  the  sceptical  must  hang  their  diminished 
heads,  for  nobody  can  deny  a  lact  and  all  that  depends  upon  it. 
Will  E.  S.  make  the  attempt?  or  "  Nam  Der  "  try  it  P 

There  is  no  casuistry  in  this  proposition.  Let  the  fact  be  brought 
forward,  and  discussion  is  at  an  end. 

Or.  if  this  be  thought  to  be  a  demand  too  severe,  let  us  level  the 
question  to  the  lowest  point  of  an  available  induction.  Is  there 
any  instance  on  record,  fairly  tried,  in  which  any  given  number  of 
average  negroes  have  been  placed  under  similar  culture  as  the 
white  races  are,  and  have  made  an  equal  amount  of  improvement  P 
if  even  this  has  been  done,  a  probability  might  be  estaoUshed  that 
the  affirmative  of  this  debate  was  very  likely  to  be  true ;  but  we 
know  of  no  such  instantia  prerogaiiva,  and  hence  we  think  that  the 
negro  races  are  not  as  capable  of  improvement  under  culture  as  the 
white  races, — though  we  grant  that  culture  may  do  much  even  for 
them,  and  might  so  raise  them  as  to  make  them  able  to  appreciate 
And  endeavour  afler  the  dignity  of  intellectual  and  moral  manhood. 

A  Yoiriro  Looiciah. 
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EOBEET  DICK.  GEOLOGIST,  BOTANIST,  ETC. 

"  A  Btar  hath  left  the  kindling  sky— 
A  loTcly  Northern  light ; 
lCsny*a  planet  beams  on  high, 
But  that  hath  left  man*8  sight! " 

Nothing  la  more  commendable  than  a  desire  to  toil  upwards  in 
those  pursuits  which  tend  to  give  usefulness  to  man,  and  we  can 
conceive  no  more  noble  purpose  than  the  elevation  of  one's  in- 
herent powers  to  a  proper  conception  of  the  phenomena  which  may 
surround  a  person  in  the  ordinary  economy  of  nature.    But  the 
happiness  which  such  a  resolution  can  afford  is  exceedingly  limited, 
unless  it  be  practically  carried  out  by  the  rational  faculties  in  a 
continuous  course,  to  the  study  of  those  objects  which  maj  be  the 
more  suitable  and  acceptable  to  the  mental  constitution  of  the  in* 
dividual.    Those  persons  who  persevere  in  the  study  of  scientifie 
Bulgects  for  the  important  lessons  they  invariably  impress  on  tha 
understanding  have  an  enduring  reward.     The  pleasure  of  suoh 
a  pursuit  kindles  in  the  breast  of  the  devotee  a  joyful  happinesa 
and  enthusiasm,  which  are  far  more  to  be  coveted  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  the  world's  fading  riches.    And  the  diligence  and 
self-reliance  with  which  these  are  followed — very  often  in  solitude 
—carry  along  with  them  the  respect  of  wondering  men.    These 
remarks  are  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  lamented  Robert  Dick, 
whose  lustre  was  shown  alone  in  his  own  circle,  and  whose  great 
spirit  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil"  in  comparative  loneliness.  Bui 
this  loneliness  was  his  great  comfort  during  his  stay  in  the  panorama 
of  this  temporal  existence.    A  man  with  such  a  resplendent  and 
acute  mind  as  that  with  which  Hobert  Dick  was  endowed  can 
never  be  said  to  be  solitary.    The  mighty  thoughts  that  ebbed  ana 
swelled  alternately  in  his  mind  were  far  more  sociable  in  then- 
selves  than  the  flippant  talk  of  those  around  him.    But  he  had  a 
free  mind,  which  no  royal  escutcheon  could  embellish;  and  hd 
passed  his  life  in  self-conscious  integrity  and  modesty,  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance,  in  a  manly  and  honest  manner,  choosing 
and  submitting  to  the  lot  in  which  he  was  placed  with.tiutft 
aimplicity  and  thankfulness  with  which  his  devotion  to  science 
had  not  failed  to  impress  him.    He  was  raised  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  wonderful  beauty  and  harmony  of  creation 
to  a  far  higherjposition  than  is  enjoyed  b^  the  highest  order  of 
aristocracy.     He  was  rich  in  treasures  which  the  neaviest  purse 
could  not  command.    He  was,  fpeakiiig  professionally,  a  simple 
baker;  but  he  had  the  sublime  "  dough  "  of  transcendent  power  in 
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Ink  demise  become  Imowii  than'  his  name  ttid  hia  fame  resooiided' 
throagfaont  the  knd.  Honest  labour  bst  in  him  one  of  its  merit 
noble  ezamplee^a  mm  hnpraMed  With  the  '*  guinea  stamp  '^  of 
Muiine  independeBce,'^ttia  ihe  scientifio  world  a  celebrarfeed  fon. 
We  shall  oomment  a  little  npon  this  wonderfol  specimen  of  mati. 
Owing  to  hiff  retinnf  nature  and  onoMentations  disposition,  hitf 
early  life  and  hia  subsequent  career  is  involved  in  considerable 
obaeuiity,  even  to  those  among  whom  he  lived  nearly  all  his  days. 

So  hat  as  we  have  been  able  to  aseertain  with  any  degree  of 
aeoiiraov,  Sobert  Dick  was  born  at  Tullibody,  in  Clackmannim* 
ahire,  about  the  year  1811.  His  fkther  was  an  officer  of  <^tci^ 
there,  and  was  afterwards  promotedf  to  the  post  of  supervisor  at 
Thurso.  The  father  was  twice  married,  and  Bobert  was  a  child  of 
the  first  maerriage.  He  was  apprenticed  when  very  yonng  to  a  Mr. 
Aikman,  baker,  in  his  native  village,  aad  when  the  father  removed 
to  Thurso  sbortty  afterwards,  Robert  did  so  likewise,  and  com* 
meileed  buafnass  as  a  baker  on  his  own  account ;  this  he  continued 
untQ  his  deatii.  It  is  currently  believed  and  said  that  the  treatmeiit 
whi(4i  he  received  in  his  infancy,  as  the  result  of  his  father's  second 
marriage,  was  the  oaoseof  his  developing  in  his  after  life  the  desire 
and  habit  of  having  as  little  intercourse  as  possible  with  the  world, 
nre  that  onfy  which  tiras  required  with  consistency  to  cafirry  on  hi# 
bitttBess» 

Little  is  known  of  the  reasons  that  induced  him  to  puisuM  the 
study  of  nature  in  his  earlier  days.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  he 
had  a  natural  thirst  fbr  such  a  pursuit,  which  by  long  habit  had 
tamed  itself  into  a  second  nature,  and  bad  been  doubtlessly  greatly 
increased  by  his  recluse  life.  Betirement  firom  the  general  inter<* 
course  of  mutual  fellowship  between  man  and  man  has  certainly  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  thoughts  of  a  naturally  sensitive  and 
intelligent  mental  system,  and  so  to  act  on  the  constitution  as 
to  produce  such  a  state  of  mind  as  to  make  a  man  completely 
happy  with  his  own  ideas  and  sentiments,  without  holding  nAf 
reciprocal  relation  in  common  with  associates.  We  believe  thiEt 
such  a  process  had  a  great  infiuence  in  the  formation  of  Mr.  Diok's 
diaraoter.  This  womd  be  heightened  when  he  first  directed  his 
powerM  and  acute  mind,  in  his  solitary  wanderings,  to  the  sheUs 
and  pebbles  which  lay  on  the  margin  of  the  seashore  of  Thurso,  and 
also  along  the  banks  of  the  river  which  skirt  the  town.  Such 
were  the  means  by  which  he  was  initiated  into  those  studies  whioh 
afterwards  gate  him  so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  amd  served 
to  give  hb  mind  that  impulse  for  understanding  the  diversified 
objects  of  nature,  which  never  forsook  him  until  his  spirit  fied 
fi!om  his  **  frail  tenement  of  cky." 

The  study  of  oike  department  in  natural  science  almost  always  leads 
to  aaother,  and  this  was  beyond  aU  question  the  case  with  Bobert 
Dick,  ^ei  satisfied  with  conohological  acatrirements,  he  directed 
the  energies  of  Ms  mind  to  the  science  or  entomology.  In  this 
field  he  l^came  a  perfect  master,  in  so  far  as  Caithness  could  supply 
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him  with  species.  He  collected  no  less  than  256  specimens  in  nine 
months,  until  he  conld  procure  no  more  in  the  county.  He 
had  them  bU.  heautifnllT  arranged  in  his  cabinet,  and  we  hare 
no  doubt  that  when  the  labour  he  loved  so  much  was  thus  brought 
to  a  standstill  that  he  was  much  chagrined,  and  required  some 
other  field  in  which  he  might  roam  with  more  unfettered  hands. 
He  was  therefore  necessarily  compelled  to  abandon  entomolo^,  as 
the  different  yarieties  were  so  numerous  that  he  thought  it  im- 
possible to  procure  anything  like  a  complete  collection.  But 
WB  mind  was  of  such  a  delicate  and  investigatiye  type  that  he 
could  never  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  seen  and  imderstood  with 
perfect  clearness  the  various  transformations  through  which  the 
objects  of  his  study  went.  Everything  had  to  be  experimentally 
tested  by  himself  ere  he  could  accept  tCe  definition  and  interpreta- 
tion of  others ;  and  when,  after  careful  reflectioxi  and  investigation, 
going  of  course  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  his  great  mind  rested,  and 
became  satisfied  with  the  truthfulness  of  a  fact,  he  would  afterwards 
maintain  his  point  with  great  prudence  and  firmness,  increased  of 
course,  by  his  own  self-conscious  knowledge.  With  him,  as  with  the 
poet,— 

"  Truth's  like  a  torch — the  more  it's  shook  it  shines.*' 

A  fact  was  never  a  fact  until  it  underwent  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
his  own  mind;  and  it  was  this  dogged  perseverance  in  arriving 
at  truth  through  his  own  experience  that  made  his  name  so  trus£ 
worthy  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  facts. 

About  thirty-four  years  ago  he  was  greatly-  immersed  in  mechanics, 
and  resolved  to  invent  a  machine  for  manipulating  dough.  It  was 
made  according  to  his  own  plan,  but  turned  out  to  be  of  no 
practical  value,  being  quite  insufficient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  But  as  his  prospecto  were  thus  completely  frustrated 
in  his  mechanical  endeavours,  he  ceased  to  trouble  himself  again 
about  mechanics.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  a  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  in  Thurso  on  astronomy,  geologjr,  and  phrenology,  which 
Mr.  Dick  attended  punctually,  and  appreciated  greatly. 

Although  Mr.  Dick's  knowledge  in  various  sciences  was  very 
great,  it  is  as  a  geologist  that  he  is  principally  known  to  the 
world ;  and  an^  one  who  has  read  the  geological  works  of  the  late 
Hugh  Miller  will  not  fail  to  identify  Mr.  Dick  with  the  Mr.  Dick 
alluded  to  in  these  works.  Mr.  Dick  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
that  celebrated  man.  Through  the  agency  of  a  mutual  friend,  these 
two  eminent  individuals  became  first  acquainted ;  and  their  friend- 
ship continued,  as  we  have  been  informed,  with  unabated  stead- 
fastness until  Hugh  Miller's  sad  and  abrupt  death.  Mr.  Dick, 
with  a  generosity  which  distinguished  all  his  career  in  his  love  for 
science,  sent  the  best  s^cimens  of  fossils  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
which  he  had  found  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurso  to  Hugh 
Miller.  Some  of  these  are  referred  to  in  the  "  Footprints  of  uae 
Creator;  or,  the  Asterolepis  of  Stromness,"  and  have  been  the 
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means  of  clearing  up  some  important  points.  Hngli  Miller  attached 
so  mueh  yalae  to  the  specimens  sent  nim  that,  in  the  lecture  which 
he  dahrered  before  the  Boyal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  a 
**  Suite  of  Fossils  illustratiye  of  the  Structure  and  Belations  of  the 
earlier  G«noids,"  he  said,  regarding  Mr.  Dick,  in  reference  to  the 
unique  fossils  which  illustrated  the  first  ganoids, "  Of  the  greater  part 
I  owe  them  to  the  kindness  of  my  indefatigable  friend,  Mr.  Sooert 
Dick,  of  whom  I  mar  well  say,  that  he  '  has  robbed  himself  to 
do  me  seryioe.' "  It  has  often  been  doubted  if  the  **  Footprints  of 
tiie  Creator"  would  eyer  haye  been  written,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  valuable  assistance  rendered  to  its  distinguished  author  by  Mr, 
Dick.  Any  person  who  has  perused  that  work  knows  quite  well 
that  some  of  its  principal  arguments  turn  on  the  seryices  and 
testimony  of  Mr.  Dick.  The  work  treats  of  the  AMierolepU — an 
immense  fish  found  in  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, — and  Agassiz  states 
that  one  found  by  Mr.  Dick  at  Thurso  must  haye  been  from  twelye 
feet  five  inches  to  thirteen  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  It  was  by  a 
variety  of  beautiful  specimens  sent  by  Mr.  Dick  to  Hu^h  MiDer 
that  the  latter  was  enabled  to  identify  the  Chelomehihffs  of 
Agaaaiz,  found  in  Srussia,  with  the  Asierolepis ;  and  Agassiz,  m  his 
Ik&moir  of  Hugh  Miller,  adds,  in  relation  to  the  doubts  of  the  latter 
on  the  subject,  "  AU  these  conjectures  were  completely  confirmed 

ST  'Mr,  Miller  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimens  of  Mr. 
ick."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  chieny  through  Mr. 
Dick's  agency  that  the  two  were  identified.  But  here  let  us  ^ve 
Hugh  Miller's  own  testimony  regarding  him  from  the  "  Footprmts 
of  ue  Creator : "  "I  know  not  what  the  aavans  of  Eussia  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  few  years ;  but,  mainly  through  the  labours  of  an 
intemgent  tradesman  of  Thurso,  Mr.  Kobert  Dick,  one  of  those 
working-men  of  Scotland,  of  active  curiosity  and  well-developed 
intdleet,  that  give  character  and  standing  to  the  rest,  I  am  enabled 
to  juatii^  the  classification,  and  confirm  the  conjectures  of  Agassis. 
Mr.  DicK,  after  acquainting  himself  in  the  leisure  hours  of  a  &bori- 
ous  profession  with  the  shells,  insects,  and  plants  of  the  northern 
locauty  in  which  he  resides,  had  set  himself  to  study  its  geology ; 
and  vnth  this  view  he  procured  a  copy  of  the  little  treatise  on  the 
Old  Sed  Sandstone  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  which 
was  at  that  time,  as  Agassiz's  **  Monagraph  of  the  Old  !Red  Fishes  " 
had  not  yet  appeared,  the  only  work  speciall^r  devoted  to  the 
paleontology  of^the  system,  so  largely  developed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thurso.  With  perhaps  a  single  exception,  for  the  Thurso 
rocks  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  yielded  a  FterichthySf  he  succeeded 
in  finding  specimens,  in  a  state  of  better  or  worse  keeping,  of  all  the 
various  lehthyoliies  which  I  have  described  as  peculiar  to  the  Lower 
Old  Eed  Sandstone.  He  found,  however,  what  I  had  not  described 
— ^the  remains  of  apparently  a  very  gigantic  IchthyoliU  ;  and  commu- 
nicating with  me  through  the  medium  of  a  common  friend,  he 
submitted  to  me,  in  the  first  instance,  drawings  of  his  new  set 
of  fossils;  and  idtimately,  as  I  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
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0Oiieliision  fffota  tk^  drawmn,  li0»  with  gysaife  libwriilyy  tmieF  <i?<r 
to  me  the  fossils  themselves.  But  it  wtm  as  a  powerfttl  mstnuMBt  ar 
opposing  the  deraLopmeiit  hypothesis  of  Oken  and  otikere  thai  thi# 
ssh;  became^  truly  formidable.  Hugh  Miller  aays,  '*  in  iht  not  un* 
important  circumstanoe  of  siae,  the  most  ancient  CkBlaemntkg  f^ 
known,  instead  of  taking  their  places,  tagfetMif  to  Ute  deniaMa' 
oif  &e  development  hypothesis,  among  the  spraite,  stiokBBbvrin^ 
and  minnows  of  their  class,  took  their  place  amon^  its  huoe  basking 
sharks,  gigantic  sturgeons,  and  bulky  swordfishes.  ^nsey  weva 
giants,  not  dwarfs ; "  and  he  contends  that  if  any  reKanoe  eomld  be* 
placed  upon  the* development  hypothesis,  "the  early  foseila eiudit' 
to  be  very  small  in  size,  and  very  low  in  organiaation."  mtb 
this  was  little  of  the  information  which  Hugh  Miller  derived 
from  his  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Dick,  and  we  ttay  just  allude- 
to  one  instance.  Hugh  Miller  observed  that  a  littls  mediatt  ptet^* 
ooeurred  in  all  the  cranial  bucklers  of  the  Old  Sed  SandBtone^ 
— in  the  Goccosieus  and  Aaieroleois  between  the  eyes,  and  in:  thr 
Ostealepis  and  Diplopterus  a  little  over  the  eyes.  The  small  ^aA0- 
in  the  A^terolepis,  fiffcred  in  the  "  Footprints,"  wae  left  out,  and 
Professor,  Sedgwick  tkoughtthat  the  gap  was  not  natural ;  and  thtf 
first  time  that  he  went  to  see  Hugh  Miller  i^terwafds,  in  oompa&y 
with  some  other  eminent  men,  he  brought  the  book  with  kim 
to  oompare  the  figure  with  the  original.  But  bv  this  time  Mr. 
Dick  had  sent  a  beautiful  specimen  to  Huffh  Miller,  in  which 
the  small  plate  waM  very  distinct.  It  was  shown  to  the  learned- 
Professor,  who  exdaimed,  "  Ay,  this  is  a  finish  of  ^e  rig^t  kind^-^ 
this  will  do.*'  Further  comment  on  tlus  subject  is  quite  unaie^eosary< 
as  the  services  of  Bobert  Dick  to  geology  are  known  and  appre^ 
ciated  by  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  important  proruMe 
of  science.  The  far-famed  Sir  Boderick  MarduBon  was  not  a  litlla 
surprised  at  the  "  talented  bak^r,"  who  traced  a  geological  ma^  e£ 
Caithness,  alons  with  the  arrangement  of  the  dinerent  strata*  oft  a 
board  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  fiour.  It  is,  however^  inipossibler 
for  us  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  Bobert  Dick's  geologieal  attain* 
ments,  even  though  we  were  in  a  position  to  do  soi  on  aeoovnt  of 
the  limited  space  at  our  command. 

He  also  turned  his  attention  to  botany,  wbink  hectaaM  hii 
favourite  pursuit,  especially  during  the  latter  term  of  his  life. 
To  the  study  of  botany  he  turned  his  energies  with  as  much  vigctar 
and  effect  as  he  did  to  everything  that  could  possibly  enga|^  Mm 
attention.  His  chief  success  lay  in  the  earnestness,  the  enthusiaaia^ 
and  witbal,  the  persistent  perseverance,  which  characterized  him  in 
all  his  studies.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  nd^ls 
and  cranny,  with  every  brae  and  sequestered  place  in  the  coonty. 
In  summer^  after  finishing  his  work,  he  would  walk  perhaps  twentf 
or  thirty  miles  to  see  some  "  delicate  rarity,"  or  to  transntaat  some 
specimen  with  which  he  would  be  delighted,  and  be  at  Tuurso  neife 
morning  attending  to  his  business  as  if  he  had  never  leflb  home.  He 
wandered  very  often  along  the  course  of  the  Thurso  river.  H# 
was  quite  familiar  with  Morven,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  county. 
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and  Uk9  bleak,  bloff  rocks  of  Dunnet  Head  were  as  Auniliar  to  him 
as  the  shores  of  Thurso.  Before  he  went  on  his  joame^s,  he  gene* 
rally  soaked  his  stockings  in  cold  water,  to  preyent  his  feet  from 
bein^i;  heated*  and  then  pursued  his  journey  with  the  ^eatest 
agility  and  precision  as  to  time«  orer  "  bank,  bush,  and  scar,"  td 
arrive  at  his  destination.  Although  very  often  offered  a  drive  in  a 
carriage  while  on  his  peregrinations,  he  always  declined  the  offer. 
We  have  been  informed  that  his  collection  of  Caithness  plants  was 
complete  a  number  of  years  since,  and  that  his  collection  of  British 
flora  was  also  nearly  complete.  He  knew  so  well  some  of  the 
Caithness  plants  that  he  could  actually  tell  the  place  from  which 
they  had  come,  as  some  of  them  were  local,  being  confined  to 
certain  parts  of  the  county.  This  intimate  knowledge  was  no 
doubt  brought  to  perfection  by  long  exercise  and  study,  as  his  eye. 
trained  by  constant  practice,  was  ever  on  the  alert.  He  had  all 
his  specimens  neatly  arranged  in  books,  or  what  may  be  more 
appropriately  termed  "  botanical  albums."  On  the  leaves  he  had 
the  plants  glued  with  the  most  exquisite  neatness,  and  as  similar  as 
nossible  to  their  natural  state.  It  is  said  that  his  collection  of 
lems  was  most  beautiful,  and  evinced  great  care  and  taste  in  th» 
manner  in  which  he  stuck  all  his  specimens  on  the  album  pages* 
Man^  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  midnight  perambulations.  On  one 
occasion  a  lessee  of  shootings  watched  him  for  nearly  two  hours  at 
a  place  about  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Thurso,  thinking  he  was  a 
poacher,  but  was  disappointed  in  finding  that  it  was  Bobert  Dick, 
with  a  handkercliief  or  plants  and  flowers.  Learned  botanists  were 
not  a  little  surprised  wnen  Mr.  Dick  discovered  the  "  holy-grass '' 
{HierocMoe  borealU)  in  Caithness.  Its  existence  in  Britain  was 
previously  doubted,  and  the  honour  of  brixiging  the  fact  under 
public  notice  is  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Dick.  With  reference  to  his 
Dotanical  knowledge,  we  shall  conclude  by  quoting  Sir  Koderiok 
Murchison's  high  eulogium.  "  I  found,"  said  the  Director-G-eneral 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  ''  to  my  great  humiliation,  that  this 
baker  knew  infinitely  more  of  botanical  science — ay,  ten  times  more 
—than  I  did,  and  that  there  were  only  some  twenty  or  thirty  s^eoi* 
mens  of  flowers  which  he  had  not  collected.  Some  he  had  obtamed 
as  presents,  soihe  he  had  purchased,  but  the  greater  portion  had 
been  accumulated  by  his  industry  in  his  native  county  of  Caith* 
ness ;  and  the  specimens  were  all  arranged  in  the  most  beautiful 
order,  with  their  scientific  names  affixed." 

In  thus  briefly  referring  to  some  of  the  principal  sciences  in 
whicb  he  excelled,  it  is  our  duty  to  narrate  that  a  more  modest  and 
unassuming  man,  of  such  extensive  knowledge  and  acquirements^ 
could  hardly  be  found  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  no  wish  to  be 
heralded  before  the  public  as  a  great  cultivator  of  science,  and  the 
discoveries  which  he  made  were  indirectly  given  to  the  public.  He 
had  no  delight  in  thinking  that  the  public  knew  that  any  matter 
proceeded  from  him  personally.  No  aonbt  he  was  very  ecoentno  in 
nis  character;  but  eccentricity  is  nearly  always  characteristic  of 
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great  men.  He  nerer  mixed  in  society,  and  sometimes  went  the 
length  of  repulsing  those  who  were  inchned  to  make  his  acj^uaint- 
anoeship.  He  was  not  very  much  concerned  about  pleasing  the 
nobility  of  this  world,  and  never  fawned  to  them  for  kindness  and 
favour,  but  was  often  at  the  opposite  extreme.  His  motto  was  that 
of  the  poet  in  pursuing  the  path  of  duty  :— 

"  Toil  on,  then,  greatnesH !  thou  art  in  the  right, 
Howerer  narrow  aouls  may  call  thee  wrong  ; 
Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thy  own  clear  sight, 
And  BO  thou  wilt  in  all  the  world's  ere  long ; 
For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may, 
From  man's  great  soul  one  great  thought  hide  away." 

He  was  so  unobtrusive  in  his  manner  that  the  hospitable  and  bene- 
volent baronet  of  Thurso,  Sir  George  Sinclair,  was  never  able  to 
induce  him  to  dine  or  breakfast  at  Thurso  Castle,  even  when  Hugh 
Miller  himself  was  a  guest  there.  A  sreat  number  of  celebrated 
men  visited  him  when  on  tours  in  the  North.  Yet  visits  from  the 
highest  nobility  in  the  land  had  no  influence  in  diverting  his  mind 
from  duty,  and  bis  retiring  disposition  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
traits  of  his  character.  Sir  George  Sinclair  says  of  him, — "  Hia 
unassnming  modesty  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  wonderful  know* 
ledge."    And  this  statement  meets  with  universal  acceptation. 

It  is  absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  Sobert  Dick's  knowledge 
was  merely  limited  to  scientific  objects.  He  had  a  more  powertul 
and  comprehensive  intellect  than  to  be  exclusively  directed  to 
certain  studies,  and,  as  we  have  been  informed,  he  was  well  posted 
up  in  the  general  information  of  the  age.  He  was  no  mean  culti- 
vator of  the  muse,  and  not  unfrequently  used  his  pen  at  the  divine 
art.  In  fact.  Sir  George  Sinclair  draws  a  comparison  between  him 
and  the  national  bard.  Bums,  though  not  on  poetical  grounds,  in 
the  following  terms : — "  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  there  was 
in  many  respects  no  slight  resemblance  between  the  intellectual 

fifts  of  Eobert  Dick  and  the  mental  endowments  of  Bobert  Burns. 
hey  were  both  distinguished  by  singular  abilities,  although  each 
developed  them  in  a  different  department ;  and  the  genius  of  both 
is  almost  equally  entitled  to  the  grateful  admiration  of  their 
common  country.  Both  were  eaually  energetic  and  persevering, 
and  felt  that  they  were  dignified  by  the  nooility  of  nature — ^botn 
attached  the  highest  value  to  self-esteem  and  self-dependence; 
although  our  friend's  sober,  temperate,  and  regular  habits  were 
such  as  to  render  the  close  of  the  philosopher's  life  very  different 
from  that  of  the  poet." 

He  was  hardly  laid  in  his  grave  when  a  perfect  storm  was  raised 
as  to  his  circumstances,  et  cetera.  He  became  the  medium  through 
which  personal  animosities  were  hurled  forth  with  indecent  vehe- 
mence on  an  astonished  public,  who  were  displeased  that  such  a 
discreditable  warfare  should  have  been  carried  on  over  the  remains 
of  the  departed,  who,  when  living,  wished  and  lead  a  silent  and  un* 
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noticed  life.  It  wu  alleged  that  he  died  in  rather  poor  eirenm- 
stances.  The  inhabitants  of  Thurso  thought  this  a  charge  too 
grierous  to  be  borne;  it  was,  they  oonceiyed,  nothing  else  thanto  say 
tixat  thej  did  not  countenance  Mr.  Dick  as  the^  ought  to  have  done« 
ThcT  instinctiTely  recoiled  from  such  an  insinuation,  and  held  a 
public  meeting,  at  which  every  one  present  paid  homage  to  the 
worth  and  taknt  of  the  deceased.  !Bat  the  only  impartial  wa^  to 
find  the  issue  of  all  this  is  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  i)ick  received 
the  patronage,  countenance,  and  support  of  the  people.  Did 
the  people  of  Thurso  evince  a  greater  regard  for  Eooert  Dick,  the 
learned  baker,  than  any  other  individual  holding  a  similar  position 
in  the  community  P  If  they  conferred  their  patronage  on  hmi,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  add  to  his  material  comfort  and  prosperity 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  then  they  may  have  had  a  just  cause  of 
complaint;  but  if  he  was  unsupported  and  uncountenanced  more 
than  any  other  individaal  in  the  baking  trade,  then  their  conten- 
tion is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose.  \^e  can  only  judge  of  the 
regard  or  estimation  in  which  a  community  may  hold  a  person  by 
their  acts  while  the  party  is  capable  of  receiving  and  enjoying  such 
favours.  Althouj^h  he  would  accept  no  public  honour,  he  never 
refused  to  put  their  moneyii^to  his  coners,  seeing  that  he  was  always 
attentive  to  his  duty.  The  only  question,  therefore,  comes  to  be, 
Had  he  a  flourishing  business  P  l^o  ;  his  business  was  not  large, 
as  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  He  might  have  been  respected  by 
such  men  as  Sir  G-eorge  Sinclair,  John  Miller,  Esq.,  and  the  more 
enlightened  of  the  commtmity,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  believe  that 
the  great  majority  cared  mucn  about  a  student  of  stones  and  weeds, 
or  one  who  did  not  go  very  often  to  church  on  Sunday,  especially  in 
a  provincial  town  of  limited  dimensions.  The  inhabitants  of  Thurso 
treated  him  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  of  any  other  place 
of  a  similar  size  in  Scotland  would  have  done.  Many  of  the  innabi- 
tants  admired  him,  and  as  many,  perhaps  rather  more,  did  not. 

But  to  return  to  his  circumstances ;  we  can  only  say  what  has 
been  so  often  said  already — that  he  was  not  poor  when  his  position 
in  society  is  taken  into  account.  Wealth  diners  in  degree,  and  the 
working  man  who  has  only  an  income  of  £40  is  much  the  same  as 
another  with  £4,000  a-year,  who  moves  in  a  higher  social  circle  and 
whose  expenditure  is  correspondingly  great.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Bobert  Dick.  He  was  not  rich,  but  he  nad  enough 
to  meet  all  his  wants  and  the  demands  of  his  business,  and  we  think 
that  no  reasonable  man  could  desire  more.  He  obtained  what  he 
desired,  "  the  glorious  privilege  of  beins  independent." 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  wnl  briefly  allude  before  con- 
cluding, and  that  is  the  retired  manner  in  whicn  he  lived.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for.  We  must  remember  that  he  was  a  baker,  and 
that  scientific  pursuits  are  not  altogether  relished  by  the  generality 
of  bakers.  The  study  of  such  subjects  as  those  to  wnich  he  devoted 
his  energies  would  be  worthless  in  their  estimation,  and  hence  inter- 
course with  associates  would  only  serve  to  bring  his  favourite  theme 


iaAo  ridicule.  The  young  student  of  nature,  whose  time  is  limited, 
shuns  company  and  loves  to  be  alone  in  his  pursuits,  to  fiYoid  the 
troublesome  and  sarcastic  questions  which  are  generally  asked. 
Hif  solitary  wanderings  are  nis  chief  pleasure,  and  the  company  of 
any  one  not  of  similar  inclinations  is  exceedingly  irksome.  Those 
who  haye  had  the  least  experience  in  the  matter  know  this  to  be 
^e  case.  But  it  is  entirely  different  with  those  who  have  plenty  of 
wealth  and  of  time  to  spend  in  ihe  pursuit  of  science.  They  can 
be  ornaments  in  society,  and  delight  tne  fair  sex  with  "  small  talk," 
but  those  in  a  more  unfavourable  position  must  be  viewed  according 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Bobert  Dick  had  a  natural  propensity  for  drawing,  and  the 
walls  of  his  bakehouse  were  covered  with  pictures  and  drawings. 
He  was  of  a  fine  and  genial  turn  of  mind  to  those  who  were 
honoured  with  his  friendship,  and  his  friendship  continued  very 
firm  and  steadfast.  He  paid  no  great  attention  to  the  honorary 
distinction  which  scientific  bodies  generally  confer.  He  was  never 
married,'  and  died  on  the  24th  of  December,  1866. 

His  fiineral  was  a  public  one  ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  said 
regarding  him  while  alive,  we  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  last  solemn  rites  to  his  remains  were'  performed  with 
becoming  respect  and  solemnity,  highly  honourable  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Thurso.  His  memory  will  also  be  commemorated  by  a 
suitable  monument,  resolved  on  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  this  laudable  object  we  wish  aU  success. 

We  have  now  given  a  very  brief,  but  very  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  lifework  of  the  late  Mr.  Dick.  We  know  it  is  verv  unsatisfactory 
in  many  respects.  Although  our  knowledge  of  his  life  is  not  so 
extensive  as  we  could  desire,  still  we  think  it  our  duty  to  pen 
what  we  do  know,  as  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  "  toiling  upward  " 
can  scarcely  be  found.  He  did  not  toil  merely  for  wealth  or  his 
own  elevation  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  bat  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  more  ennobling  and  intellectual  course  in  developing  hia 
mental  powers.  He  was  content  to  remain  a  simple  baker  in 
society,  but  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a  philosopher  in  science.  That 
aspiration  was  fuUy  i^ttained.  If  such  a  tiling  as  the  "  philoso- 
pher's stone"  exists,  we  may  say  that  it  was  in  his  possession. 
With  prudence,  with  calmness,  with  happiness,  he  sojourned  in  this 
vale  below,  paying  the  most  rigid  attention  to  his  daily  avocations, 
and  pursuing  his  favourite  studies  when  he  had  opportunities  for  so 
doing.  Thus  he  lived  and  died,  and  his  works  remain  behind  him 
to  attest  his  true  greatness.  The  name  of  Eobert  Dick  will  be  long 
revered  by  the  devotees  of  science,  and  his  name  will  be  long  re- 
membered as  a  noble  example  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 
His  earthly  existence  has  passed  away,  but  he  has  reared  a  fame 
for  himself  which  posterity  will  not  let  perish.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  J?ope,— 

**  Contemplation  prunes  her  raffled  wings, 
And  the  froed  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings.** 

G.  M.  S. 
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It  is  with  no  design*  deaixie,  or  expectttion  of  being  able  to  raise 
up  a  new  school  of  poets,  and  from  no  wish  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage  in  literary  aspirants  the  cacoethes  wrihtndi  for  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  appearing  in  print,  as  claimants  of  the  poet's  laurels, 
that,  as  we  understand  it,  this  section  of  the  Magazine  has  been 
opened.  We  look  on  it  purely  as  an  educational  agency.  Versa 
composition  is^  in  our  ppinion,  of  spreat  use  in  coltiyating  choiceness 
of  motion.  Variety  of  phrase,  melody  of  structure,  and  the  art  of 
setting  a  thought  in  the  best  light.  The  help  it  gives  in  securing 
definitenesa  and  expressiveness,  is  of  great  value— of  so  great  value 
that  we  think  "  the  accomplishment  of  verse  "  ought  to  be  filmed  at 
by  every  one  who  would  write  English  worthily.  Knowing  as  we 
do  how  oft  ennobling  thought^  pass  away  and  are  forgotten  unless 
enregistered  in  words,  and  how  naturivlly  every  emotioned  thought 
seeks  the  measi^ed  utterance*  ».e.,  investurement  of  verse,  we  think 
it  a  good  thing  to  strive  every  now  and  then  to  secure  to  ourselves 
some  word-image  of  those  states  of  mind  in  which — 

'*  Some  soft  ideal  scene, 
The  work  of  fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 
Of  mediiation,  ahpping  in  between 
The  beauty  oomiDg  and  the  beauty  gone," 

attM(ats»  anreatSi  and  interests  the  soul,  and  makes  it  feel  the  greater 
for  t)(0  thinking  of  it.  If  we  do  this  without  the  pretentiousness  of 
]MBe,wofdnspinneia-*-if  we  start  from  thought  felt  to  strive  onwards 
U>v«Bie>eKp9essed,  simply  as  a  means  of  delighted  exercise  of  mind, 
and  without  asking  a  refluent  tide  of  flattering  praises  irom  others, 
we  may  find  poetical  composition  "  its  own  exceeding  great  reward." 
But  if,  with  aspiration  after  the  glorious  fame  of  being  hailed  as 
basds  and  faanefaotors  of  men,  we  make  the  thirst  for  fame  our 
stimulant  to  the  manufacture  of  verse,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  yeritsble  inspiration  of  the  poet  does  not  dwell  in  us.  The 
TeiT  kist  thought  of  a  great  poet  is  "  the  renown  of  men  "  which  he 
will  receive.  Vanity  originates  in  littleness  of  mind,  and  not  in 
greatness.  He,  therefore,  who  rhymes  that  he  may  gain  food  for  his 
vanity,  "  sets  to  his  seal"  to  his  own  condemnation,  as  an  unworthy 
seeker  for  honest  repatntion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  as  poem$ 
that  the  following  quotations  from  our  contributors  are  given,  as 
exercises  in  verse  composition  voluntarily  presented  to  us  Tor  criti- 
cism* If  or  do  we  wish  to  enoourage  any  one  of  our  contributors 
to  hope  by  his  endoavoors  to  succeed  in ''  gaining  Parnassus."  We 
dare  not  incur  so  weighty  a  responsibility.  Used,  however,  as  an 
aid  in  culture  and  a  help  to  human  delight,  we  believe  that — 
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"  The  mind's  internal  heayen  shall  shed  her  dewi 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay.*' 

Can  we  do  better  in  this  connection  than  qnote  firom  the  MSS.  of 
a  yonng  and  lifted  friend — now,  alas  for  us !  thongh  joyfnlly  for 
him,  among  &e  buried  dead,  among  the  sainted  living — ^these 
lines  P  on — 

THE  eSKSSIS  OF  POBTBT. 

I  knew  a  jonth  who  wandered  lone 
Beside  the  sea,  beneath  the  stars, 
Or  where  the  sun  was  bunting  through 
Mom's  cloudy  bars. 

He  mused  upon  life's  mysteries, 

On  time  and  fate,  and  death  and  change. 
On  hope,  eternity,  and  love — 
A  mighty  range. 

He  bent  abore  the  hedgerow  flower,* 

Stood  raptured  by  the  song  of  birds ; 
He  pondered  on  the  thoughts  of  men 
And  women's  woros. 

A  yearning  worship  woke  in  him 

Of  beauty — earth,  and  skies,  and  sea ; 
His  soul  was  burdened  with  this  weight 
Of  mystery. 

Then  purposeful  he  grew,  and  with 

A  sort  of  inspiration  glowed, 
And  from  his  heart,  in  uncouth  words, 

Song's  torrento  flowed.  W.  T.  B. 

Ah,  voice,  earthly  no  more,  the  tme  poetry  of  hnmanity  is  thine  ! 
The  peaceful  emotions  of  thy  heart  are  all  now  consecrated,  and 
the  tones  of  th^r  heaven-harp  are  love  and  praise.  ^  The  verses  we 
quote  next  may  justly  claim  a  careful  peruaiu,  as  being  instinct  with 
poetic  insight. 

LIKSS 

Sugguled  By  a  VUU  io  Dr.  Chalmert^  grave  in  the  Qramge  Ctmdwrg^ 

Bdinkwrgh, 

Yes,  **  Thoicjlb  Ghaxjgbbs,"  nothing  but  ik§  name  [that 

That  simple  tablet  needed  to  disp&y !  ^This 

His  epitaph  is  writen  in  a  fame 
Wide  as  the  world  and  dear  as  light  of  day. 

To  me,  deep-musinff  hy  his  honoured  tomb, —  [near 

While  Fan^  backward  rolls  the  wheels  of  time,^ 

The  light  of  liir  his  eye  seems  to  relume, 
Witn  all  his  genius  biasing  in  its  prime. 

He  loved,  with  eye  cigmku^  to  explore  [adept 

Gbeat  Nature's  laws,  through  all  her  hidden  springii 

And  searoh  for  truth  to  the  remotest  shore 
That  bounds  the  ocean  of  created  things. 
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Throuffli  all  the  hean^  retlmi  of  itMrf  ■paofl^  [bennflil 

With  what  a  joyons  booyanor  he  loared ! 
Betoniing  with  a  ffloiy  on  hia  nooi 

Whieh  ihowad,  like  Moms»  he  had  leea  the  Loid* 

And  yet  hii  look  aa  bright  a  radiance  wore, 

When,  daily  plodding  with  unwearied  feet. 
The  city's  ains  and  sorrowa  to  explore, 

He  ahronk  not  from  the  darkest  lane  or  street. 

Ye  sona  of  eeaeeless  toil  1  in  sonrow  olad, 

Aa  with  a  robe  of  poverty  and  pain ; 
Than  him  » truer  frin&d  you  ne?er  had. 

And  scaroe  can  hope  to  hare  his  like  again* 

To  prsaoh  the  blessed  gospel,  full  and  frse,  [Christ's 

To  rich  and  poor — to  all  alike  astray — 
This,  all  confessed  the  wondrous  thing  to  be 

Wherein  the  secret  of  his  great  strength  lay. 

WUk  such  a  theme,  he  with  a  speU  ooold  bind|  [By 

Menheldtheir  breath,  they  scarcely  o(wU  respires      [dared 

It  was  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  mind,«—  * 

The  bursting  flmxl,  the  storm,  the  burning  fire. 

Around  Mount  Sinai,  who  like  him  could  throw 

The  lurid  gloom,  or  sound  the  trumpet  shrill  ?^ 
Or  lead  the  trembling  soul  in  faith  to  go, 

And  seek  repose  and  peace  at  Sion  hill  ? 

Here  many  slumber,  »o<  to  be  forgot,  [scaroe 

Who  hiffh  in  fame  and  worth  and  honour  stood ; 
But  ever  shall  the  pilgrim  seek  <A«  spot  [this 

Where  Obaucbbs  sleeps,  the  wise^  the  great^  the  good.  P. 

Here  are  some  bright,  liffhtBome  yersieles,  which  read  like  a 
liybrid  between  a  aong  and  a  nymn  :— 

HABYXST-TIMB. 

HuRah !  hurrah  for  Harrest !  it  is  with  us  once  again ; 

It  is  climbing  up  the  sloping  hills,  and  creeping  o*er  tAe  plain;  [our  $  each 

It  spreads  a  tram  of  triumph,  and  a  gjolden  ^land  weayes. 

Ana  crowns  the  laughing  landscape  with  a  dutdem  of  sheayes. 

With  ite  ever-welcome  trsasures  and  its  stores  of  golden  grain, 

Hurrah !  hurrah  I  for  Harvest !  for  'tis  with  us  once  again. 

The  heata  of  sultry  noontide,  the  dews  of  eve  and  mom. 
Have  nourished,  ted,  and  ripened  the  waving  fields  of  com :    [these 
The  sun  has  poured  upon  them  its  rays  of  warmth  and  light, 
And  the  moonbeun  fiuhm  o'er  them  in  the  tranquil  hours  of 
night: 

Across  their  face  Spring's  showers  and  Summer's  storms  have 

passed; 
They  haye  rustled  underneath  the  breexe^  and  roUed  before  [bowed 

the  blast. 
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And  Mr  Um  itardj  reapir  oonMttfcihs  eaii  qfhuenA'^kMf  [joy—i 

And  the  ready  grain  is  lerelled  i»  att  ito  g«ld0n  piime. 

It  6o«w  before  his  siokle'e  edge,  and  aiaks  apo»  th^gpaonik. 

By  willing  hands  ii  gaikeTCd,  aad  ia  skeavea  t^eA«r  bowad^ 

WMchy  pUed  in  heaps  across  the  plain,  range  £r  before  the  [The^fi 

sight, 
And  in  the  fading  twilight  seem  like  an  army  camped  at  night. 

Soon  the  happy  cry  of  ''harreat  home'*  floatf  throngh  the 

evening  air. 
And  a  thousand  cheerful  voices  tell  of  gladaess  uwiywh«t»t 
And  with  OTerflowinggratitude  km€^grmeiom» I^Uiier's Ioyoi    [ovrlMiTenly 
IF%i^!thus  He  pours  ms  giftn  below,  we  raise  our  heavts  «bowi  }£Thail^ 
And,  for  all  the  joys  and  bleesifoga  that  fSt>Uow  in  iti'tMiB, 
Thank  God  for  sending  Harreftt  to  be  with  U3  once  a|sijii« 

Wallingford,  W,  B.  A. 

We  like  the  spirit  and  melody  of  tkifl-  8«l  oi  vwtUB,  and  tlunk 
that  W.  B.  A.  has  in  him  poe^  pow«r. 

The  power  of  realisatios^^of.makinfi  palpable  in  wovdv^^k  the 
true  test  of  poeiir^'.  la  tine  wnter  indeod  a  '*  madimr "  ¥  then  he 
must  be  able  to  give  life  to  hia  idea,  and  briag  it  distinctly^  ia  the 
fulneBS  of  his  purpose,  before  the  very  visiont  of  thoiif^ti  The 
following  piece,  though  obargeable  with  a  few  nuAor  errors,  isuolinea 
us  to  believe  in  the  realizing  power  of  the  producer's  fa&oy,  hia 
ability  to  make  an  emotionjed  image  of  the  scenes  and  eveiito  of 
life.  We  have  jotted  our  notes  oa  it  with  some  freedom,  for  we 
think  that  it  betokens,  not  the  gift  of  ever-during  song  perhaps,  bat 
BO  much  at  least  of  visioning  capacity  as  may  produce  little  pictures 
of  life  and  its  incidents  which  may  give  pleasure  though  they  may 
not  bring  fame : — 

THS  DTIKa  TBAFPBB. 

The  sun*s  kvgthenqd  beamsin  soft  blusbine  prido^ 

Fell  in  lon^  golden  rays  on  Missouri's  dark  tide;  [broad |  ib4iea> 

They  danced  in  the  glades  where  the  mocking- 
bird's song 

Waked  the  echoes  that  lingered  the  greeniooo^  among ;      Pforesta 

iliey  kissed  the  dark  boughs  of  the  tall  linden  tree;  rbasswoodf 

*Mong  the  heechei  long  branches  they  sported  in  glee ;        [white  beechea' 

O'er  the  soft  daisied*  sward  flitted  lightsome 
and  gay  ;— 

But  the  hut  of  the  trapper  in  dqep  shadow  lay. 

Alone  in  his  hut,  death's  (    )  dews  on  his  brow ;  [dank 

His  once  powerful  fom  held  pometlete  now  $  .  [lay  powefflMl)3l 

No  more^the  red  man  may  hai  sure  rifle  fear, 

Tlie  light  bounduigfawnt  or  the  black  griea\y  bear^ 

The  gaunt  hungry  wolf,  or  the  gay  eporfcive  'ceo^i 

Or  the  beaver  that  hauntt  the  silent  lagoon.  [haunteth 

*  The  daisy  {BeUia  perennit)  is  not  found  in  America ;  and  even  the 
BellU  itUegr^oUa  does  not,  we  believe,  bloom  by  Hissouri's  banks,  A  botav 
aioal  mistake  is  not  justified  by  poetic  licence. 


Ha  daepi  aaim^  a»d  sqfl^.    What'  mty  ba  huit(:ioA< md  caUnly 

dreams^-  * 

While  the  long  BOent  past  but  as  jetterday  aeema? 
He  sees  through  the  mista  and  (    )  ahadowa  now  [life- 
•    gone 
The  ffunblinka  that  gleamed  round  his  old  Scot- 

tiah  home« 
A  mother^s  aweet  Toice  whiapera  low  in  hia  eav. 
While  her  hand  from  hia  brow  amoothea  the  doll 

load  of  care ;  [liDea> 

A  fond  father^a  blasiing,  breathed  throvgbi  many 

tean, 
Comea  midly  now  down  the  awift  tide  of  yeaM  i 
A  brothei^a  gay  amile  and  a  aiater'a  embraee         [j  a  £and 
Sweep  in  miaty  anooeaaion  o'er  memoxy'a  fiioa; 
^le  cot  on  the  hill  l:gr  (    )  Yarrow's  lored  stream  [aftd 

Qn  hi 


The  home  of  hia  ohildhood  comea  back  Uk$  <f  fin  hia 

dream; 
With  oompanions  at  aohool  he  holda  coATvrve 

again, 
Ab,  flood-like,  they  paaa  through  hia  fitiat-throbbing  [thoughta- 

brain. 

3ml  darker  death'a  ahadowi  paaa  orer  hi»  brow ;  fMbre  darUy 

His  qniTering  lipa  wMtper  hoarsely  and  low :         ^mutter 

**  Oh,  to  sleep  with  my  km  in  the  kirkyard  at  hame  | 

To  be  laid  to  my  rest  with  friends  o'  my  name ! 

My  rest  would  be  sweeter,  the  grare  less  forlorn,    [sleep 

Where  Sabbath  bells  chime  on  the  still  Sabbath 

morn. 
By  MissonrTs  dark  waters  my  bones  must  be  laid  f 
Unthought  of  they'll  lie  'neath  the  green  mossy 

glade; 
Wnile  oold  ke&rtieit  stranger*  w31  stand  round  [tmknoim 

mygraye, 
And  speak  of  the  ritea  to  a  atrangev  they  gvre. 
But  what  boeita  it,  m^  friends  P  though  on  earth  [old 

we  are  riven, 
1  kw€  high  hop§9  io  reH  on;  TU  meet  thee  in  [dle]&the*oldliith,'and 

hearen. 

Tke  last  lingering  ray  floated  out  of  the  West,      [Bay's 
And  the  oB  trappera  sad  tMory  soul  had  found  [soui  in  d6at& 

rest.  B.  If. 

We  haTe  receiyed  from  the  same  writer  a  Tezy  sweet  little  song, 
entitled  "Priendahip'a  Tear."  Unfortanatelyi  it  ia  too  Beoiah  for 
the  majority  of  our  readers ;  more  unfortmiately  still,  ita  Sootch  is 
not  clayBsioai,— is  not,  we  mean,  the  Doric  oC  Bunia,  Tftnaahill,  or 
Hogg ;  and  most  nnfortunately  of  aU,  thongli  wa  can  feel  the  heart- 
pulse  of  it,  we  hare  not  Sooton  enough  at  oob  comiBaad  to  suggest 
idiomatical  emendations.  His  lines  on  **  Noyember"  are  not  aboye 
the  eommon^laoes  of  the  subject ;  but  to  ua  there  seems  something 
in  the  foUowmg  lines  that  indioatf  s  the  aspirationt  if  apt  iiie  power 
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poetio.  The  author  has  oanght  the  bluBhless  simplioiiy  of  boyish 
fondneBS,  ancl  mingled  with  it  the  bashfulneBB  of  yoatK  in  a  yeiy 
happy  manner  on  the  whole,  though  there  are  a  few  defects  of 
rhyum  and  some  of  expression, — as  will  in  some  cases  be  noted, 
though  tibiey  cannot  in  all. 

1.  BBTBOSPBCT. 

AgMD.  throDgh  memory's  portals  creep 
^The  long-passed  scenes  of  childhood's  day, 
A  fflittering  stream  of  yisions  bright 

Now  spreads  a  halo  ronnd  the  way,  [life's 

Ay,  memory  dings  with  tender  love 

To  scenes  we  in  our  childhood  knew ; 
Bemembranoes  of  happier  times 

Throw  o'er  the  past  a  roseate  hue.  D^T** 

And  nine  long  years  have  passed  away  [Full 

Bince  last  we  met  by  Fortha's  shore, 
Yet  still  thou  art  the  loyixig  friend,  [my 

The  same  kind-hearted  £ate  of  yore ; 
Old  friends  are  far  in  other  lands, 

And  painful  stretched  lore's  tender  tie, 
While  some  death's  dreary  road  haye  gone^ 

And  Toiceless  in  the  churchyard  lie. 

The  silent  past  seems  bridgM  o'er,  

JFHh  thoughts  that  fleet  on  fiincy's  wiog,       [While 
And  dreams  that  were  once  bootless  all, 

Now  slowing,  sweet  glad  echoes  bring 
Of  that  brief  span  in  childhood's  hour 

When  we  were  playmates  wild  and  free ;         [ghul 
Onr  hearts  knew  nought  of  worldly  care. 

And  thought  of  nought  but  mirthful  glee. 

Like  some  glad  stream  ofaunUght  bright 

Thnmgh  dark  November's  gloomy  sky, 
Or  soft  sad  streams  of  music  sweety 

Of  some  old  weWloved  melody  j 
Tbj  coming  wakes  the  yoiceless  past. 

And  memory  ihrUU  the  bleak  domain. 
With  tones  my  fesicy  Iotcs  to  hear, 

Since  thou,  dear  Kate,  art  here  again. 

Again  in  fancy's  dreams  I  roam 

With  thee  by  Fortha's  silver  tide, 
Agm  I  cull  thee  flowerets  sweet, 

while  wandering  (       )  side  by  side. 
Ah  \  fhewe  orvbut.wud  fancy's  dreams 

Tioged  with  a  hue  now  all  unknown  f 
.  A  glowing  present  darkly  railed, 

Sy  time's  rude  hand  to  silence  blown. 

^en  thou  wert  but  a  prattling  child, 

Anayed  in  smiles  and  watston  glee^  [simple 

Now  thou  art  eome  a  maiden  fidr,  LSTOwn 

Anrsyed  in  beauty's  drapery  % 


E with  sunshine 
'Neath 

[loye-charmed 

[fills  it — free  from  pain 

[Once  more 

farm*clasped 
Are  these 
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The  dimpled  imile  that  Tnreathes  thy  lip 

la  etilf  the  witching  imile  of  old  i 
The  hndds  that  crown  thj  snowy  brow 

Were  then  bright  waring  locks  of  gold. 

Bnt  stem  (    )  time,  with  darksome  frown,  [faced 

Forbids  the  theme  on  which  I  dwell, 
Oanyibtion's  stately  mle  must  bar 

The^M-bom  thoughts  I  fain  would  Ml ;  [lore,  my  heart  that 

Yet  sweet  it  is  to  linger  o*er  swell 

Boenes  tinged  with  bright  yonth*s  early  day. 
To  calmly  dmm  the  happy  past, 

And  strew  with  flowers  ufe's  dreary  way.  B.  L. 

Altbougli  far  from  being  free  from  crudeness  of  ezpreBsion,  there 
sppean  to  ns  in  our  next  piece  a  power  of  feeling,  and  a  rude,  firee* 
lumded  style  of  drawing,  which  inclines  us,  despite  its  manifest  de- 
fects, to  save  the  next  qnotation  from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  subject 
by  being  an  outcast.  It  comes  to  us  from  one  who  has  claims  upon 
consideration,  as  its  writer  is  only  struggling  through  the  early 
processes  of  a  self-imparted  education. 

THK  OUTCAST. 

See  that  poor  heart-broken  creature, 

HuTzying  through  the  rain  and  cold ;  [sleety 

Lines  of  care  mark  deep  each  feature, 

Yet  we  know  she  eanH  he  old.  [see ;  is  not 

Clothes  in  tatters,  eyes  all  bloodshot. 

And  a  quick,  unsteady  gait ;  piCark  her 

Oh !  haTe  pity  on  her  haid  lot ; 

Christians,  saTe  her  ere  too  late.  [ere  'tis 

Fallen  low  through  wiles  inhuman. 

Sad  thoughts  through  her  soul  have  trooped  i     . 

Deem  her  not  a  wortmess  woman. 
Though  to  folly  she  has  stooped. 

Kathdess  all  the  ^eai  prwatuma  [degradations 

That  her  young  life  has  passed  through, 

She  hu  noble  aspirations  [Her  heart  holds  high 

After  something  good  and  true. 

But,  woman-hated,  man-degraded. 

Shunned  by  those  who  ought  to  sare^ 
She  may  perish  if  unaided. 

And  soon  sink  to  an  unblest  graye. 

ITot  with  Tile  contempt  Christ  treated 

Sinful  souls  as  vile  as  hers ; 
Hdb  her,  and  she  may  be  seated 

Yet  amongst  God's  worshippers.  BoGK. 

(7b  he  eoniinued  u»  oar  newt^) 
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A  GOOD  OLD  PEOVEEB. 

**  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  dae, 
Makes  a  maa  healthy,  wealthy,  aod  wjee." 

Pbotbbbs  may  be  defined  as  the  wisdom  of  expenanoe,  the  oon- 
erate  expression  of  a  nation's  perceptions  of  truch,  made  up  into 
Bioall  pungent  morsels  for  their  better  conservation  and  more 
ready  application.  They  all  bear  more  or  less  clearly  impressed 
the  trade  mark  of  the  manufactory  from  which  they  have  been  seat 
out :  the  idiosyncrasies  of  races  are  disc^nible  in  them,  either  in 
theinethod  or  substance  of  the  lesson  conveyed  by  their  words. 
Their  character  depends,  too,  as  much  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  born,  with  reapect  to  the  notions  which  they 
embody,  as  upon  the  power  of  mind  and  keenness  of  discrimination 
possessed  by  their  authors ;  and  yet  there  is  in  all  a  likeness  which 
udicates  the  similitude  pervadine  all  human  thought,  and  the  close 
relationship  subsisting  amongst  the  different  races  of  men. 

When  tne  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  a  people  are  preserved  in 
the  memory,  and  their  verbal  expressiDn  depends  for  Us  perpetua- 
tion upon  oral  cemmunication,  short  terse  imrasei  take  the  place  of 
the  amplified  treatises  which  comi^rise  the  philotophicand  aescrip- 
tive  literature  of  wiritin^  and  printing  aj^es ;  and  so  we  find  that  the 
period  at  which  a  people  begms  to  recognise  the  rules  which  deter- 
mine the  result  of  actions,  its  youth  is  most  distinguished  by  such 
expressions  of  practical  truth :  some  of  the  most  profound  Saxon 
proverbs  date  from  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  amongst 
their  tribes ;  there  is  one  describiuj^  the  human  soul  as  a  troubled 
sea,  moving  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  Ua  etb  tmd  flow,  whieih  ii  strik- 
ingly vivid  and  beautifully  poetic. 

Ab  to  Oriental  proverbs,  those  ascribed  toBelomML  hAve  a  repu- 
tation as  widespread  as  the  book  which  contains  then  is  known, 
and  were  no  doubt  collected  in-a^eat  measva  from  the  sajdngs  of 
the  wise  men  of  his  people,  then  extended  And  imbcied  with  nis  own 
keen  insight  into  the  mystery  of  life;  ike  -sona  of  1^  desert,  the 
Persian  and  Hindoo,  possess  auiohof  this  oondeiisadinatniAtion,  and 
it  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  name  a  race  of  men  exhibiting  any 
sign  of  development  who  have  not  their  proverbs.  But  there  are 
particular  expressions  which  have  in  themselves  evidence  that  they 
oelong  to  a  certain  phase  of  social  progress ;  such  a  one  is  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks,  being,  from  the  commonplace  manner  in 
which  it  ia  worded,  the  prodaatioa  of  inaiMar^frfact  minda;  from 


the  motire  for  and  ttef^od  of  exettion  mhkk  it  presctibefl,  if;  h»$ 
been  the  heirieom  of  induBtrbiu,  thrifty,  ingenuoas  folk,  and  fully 
accords  with  the  condition  of  thought  amon^t  an  honest  rural 
popfnlace  or  a  young  trading  community.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
Qiat  the  fVamera  of  this  expression  intended  to  teach  that  the 
simple  observance  of  the  two  conditions  mentioned  in  the  first  line 
wonld  result  in  health,  wealth,  and  wisdom,  as  necessary  codse* 
quences ;  the  Brst,  health,  might  perchance  reward  the  experimen* 
talist  if  that  were  what  he  sought  for ;  still,  without  the  obaervance 
of  other  sanitary  laws,  this  early  rising  could  not  ward  off  attacks 
of  colic,  rheumatic  lumbago,  or  any  other  of  the  ten  thousand  "  ilia 
that  flesh  is  heir  to ; "  but  the  mere  fact  of  paying  so  much  atten* 
tion  to  the  periods  of  retiring  and  "  getting  up,"  implies  regularity 
and  order  m  some  considerable  degree,  the  rery  foundation  of 
nature's  well-being.  Energy  of  character  is  no  doubt  in  some 
degree  implied  in  that  first  line  ;  and  further,  the  early  beginning 
pomts  to  opnortunity,  to  the  chances  of  precedence,  and  to  a  good 
start  in  the  day's  race,  as  the  German  prorerb  expresses  it,^— 

*'  Morgen  stand  hat  Gold  im  Maud  " 
(Tht  earij  mormog  hoar  brings  gold  with  power). 

Then  the  leisure  for  observation  which  a  man  possesees,  who  has 
liis  work  well  in  hand,  and  is  not  obliged  to  hurry  after  it,  and 
struggle  to  keep  x>ace  with  its  speed,  allows  him  to  collect  ideas  and 
assort  them  for  use,  which  is  wisdom,  and  is  infinitely  to  be  pre^ 
ferred  to  the  indiscriminate  application  of  the  first  beet  suggestion, 
as  events  call  for  action ;  for  although  some  minds  of  yeraatile  and 
giant  power  seem  to  have  expedients  prepared  for  every  emergency, 
the  rule  is,  that  those  who  start  without  forethought  on  an  espem- 
tion  meet  with  difficnlties  whieh  their  meagre  resouroes  are  availlesa 
to  overcome. 

Society  does  not  act  upon  this  old  rule,  you  say ;  and  yet  when, 
according  to  statistical  reiorns,  was  the  avenge  of  disease  and 
mortality  in  the  country  less  than  now?  When  did  more  men 
attain  to  opulence?  When  were  we  so  surcharged  with  wisdom P 
To  the  first  query  we  had  almost  replied,  When  this  land  of  oun 
was  inhabited  by  uncivilized  barbarians.  And  it  is  indeed  worthy 
of  note,  that  amoogst  savage  races  those  enemies  which  make  havoo 
of  high  and  low  in  our  physic-guarded  communities  are  almost  un* 
known ;  the  worst  scourge  to  which  they  are  exposed  is  famine» 
<nf  at  times  an  epidemic  ariaiog  from  inclement  seasons,  long-con- 
tinued rains,  or  other  irregularities  of  weather :  but  amongst  thooe 
in  whose  midst  Saropeans  have  formed  settlements,  diseases  w^ 
'known  to  us,  commanioated  to  them  by  t^  white  Caacaaians,  are 
fife.  Bat  to  confront  the  question  fairly :  is  it,  when  we  look  at 
the  sanitary  imfMrovement  of  the  last  fifty  years,  in  rand  ditoicts 
that  the  advance  has  been  made  P  The  retains  say  no  1  Yea,  Iheia 
hm  been  an  advaaoe  of  mortality.  Bat  ia  towns  where  men  faite 
together,  until  lately,  thare  was  anrked  oaiislioratokin  the  stataaf 
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health  and  in  the  loneevity  of  the  common  people,  brought  about 
by  better  dramage*  the  remoyal  of  oeBepoolB  and  refoae,  prolifio 
lonroes  of  cholera  and  typhus ;  and  yet  it  would  be  dangerona  to 
assert  that  tiiey,  who  have  creature  comforts  and  luxones  at  their 
sernce,  haye  profited  in  an  equal  ratio.  In  middle  class  life  and  m 
the  higher  ra^ks,  the  gentler  sex  undoubtedly  pass  too  much  of  their 
time  indoors,  and  sedoitazy  caJlinffs  also  wear  out  the  stamina 
from  many  a  manly  form ;  gastric  iimulf;enoe,  too,  where  there  has 
been  an  accession  of  means  without  cultiyation  of  mind,  has  played 
its  fMrt;  the  intense  nervous  strain  which  the  present  rate  of 
activity  demands  has  wrecked  more  gifted  natures  oesides  the  late 
great  caricaturist  of  Punch;  still,  the  keeping  of  "late,"  often 
**  early  hours,"  together  with  other  habits  wnicn  it  induces,  must 
contribute  its  stone  to  the  heap  which  marks  the  disease  of  many 
who  have  departed  in  the  fidl  flush  and  heyday  of  existence. 

It  is  most  natural  that  the  evening  should  be  chosen  for  sociable 
and  friendly  intercourse ;  it  is  so  much  easier,  after  having  completed 
the  duties  of  the  day,  to  abandon  yourself  to  the  delight  of  the  hour» 
than  when  the  tick  of  the  clock  keeps  reminding  you  that  you  have 
an  appointment  in  the  business  world  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  you 
naturally  run  through  the  list  of  items  to  be  dealt  with  during  the 
day.  So  this  rduation  has  got  us  into  "  bad  habits,"  because  plea- 
sure does  not  come  by  force  of  will,  which  is  toil,  but  by  an  unbend* 
^&  ^  g^^^S  way,  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  proposius  which  the 
gCMddesB  makes ;  once  unstrunj^,  it  is  difficult  to  oring  the  resolution 
to  the  necessary  state  of  tension  to  break  off  from  the  enthralling 
power,  and  so  the  repetition  makes  that  which,  unless  we  were  bom 
into  such  an  atmospnere,  was  once  a  source  of  regret,  the  almost 
invariable  concomitant  of  a  day's  experience. 

The  true  iamily  man  has  in  the  delights  of  the  home  circle,  a 
well-stored  larder  of  delectable  things,  which  taste  the  more  sapid 
and  sweet  because  he  has  scorned  them  through  the  day,  when  at 
the  evening  hour  he  tastes  his  fill  of  them ;  then,  as  the  tenderest 
emotions,  ue  plav  of  affection,  of  good  humour,  and  the  winning 
ways  of  childhood  move  his  soul,  tifl  all  seems  a  sweet  soft  molody» 
he  may  say,  with  foU  assurance, — 

"  The  cans  that  inflMt  the  day, 
Now  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  stlentlj  steal  awaj." 

Thought  is  to  some  xninds  easier,  more  copious  and  rich,  after 
the  day's  teaching  has  given  its  stimulus  to  the  tardy  ideas ;  the 
tnggeetions  are  more  varied,  follow  in  closer  and  more  luminou* 
juxtaposition,  whilst  the  fancy  starts  away  on  wings  free  as  air,  te 
regions  of  magical  grandeur  and  startUng  productions ;  and  much 
**  midnight  oil "  is  wasted  by  author,  emtor,  experimentalist,  and 
student,  in  shaping  thought,  diving  for  ideas,  or  searching  into  the 
treasures  of  litwature  and  science.  Men  there  are  who,  like  Young» 
lore  to  be  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  night,  and  to  feel  themselves 
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iaokted  from  the  diitradiog  glare  and  glitter  of  daylight,  that  ther 
may  the  more  easily  catch  the  faintest  whisperiugs  of  the  sou 
niuiin,  and  follow  its  echoes  through  the  most  involved  mazes  of 
abstraction  and  speculation ;  but  apart  from  those  devoted  to  the 
teaching  or  amusement  of  the  rest  of  their  race,  the  number  ia  not 
large  of  those  who  know— - 

**  When  that  wondrous  mandrake  grows 
Whose  magie  roots,  torn  from  the  earth  with  groans, 
At  midnight  hoar  can  scare  the  fiends  away, 
And  make  the  night  prolific  in  its  fancies," 

Fewer,  perhaps,  are  they  who  prolong  their  waking  hours  that 
they  may  consider  what  was  well  done,  what  ill,  where  evil  lurked, 
or  where  of  a  truth  good  moved  them,  in  to-day's  act  of  life's  drama ; 
jet  retrospective  reveries  do  keep  many  awake,  as  the  recollections 
of  the  past  come  back  in  their  ghostly  attire  through  "  the  corridors 
of  time,"  wakening  in  sensitive  mmds  sad  cadences ;  hence  the 
poetry  of  the  evenmg,  of  the  finished  irrevocable  day,  is  almost 
always  tinged  with  melancholy,  and  breaks  out  into  straina  like 
this:— 

"  The  pride  of  station,  pomp  of  power, 

All  that  fortune,  all  that  wealth  e*er  gave, 
Await  alike  the  ineritable  hoar ; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  bat  to  the  grave." 

And  we  might  quote  eq^ually  dejected  stanzas  from  other  poets* 
containing  sentiments  which  it  would  have  been  a  task  to  pen  in  the 
morning  or  at  mid-day,  but  when  "  the  curfew  tolled  the  knell  of  part- 
ing day,"  its  clanging  tones  echoing  through  his  soul,  there  welled 
np  the  flood  of  moumfulness  with  which  &r^'s  "  Elegy,"  in  com- 
mon with  other  twilight  visions,  overflows.  Now  it  is  not  asainst 
devoting  the  evening  to  purposes  of  enjoyment  that  we  inveigh,  but 
against  the  practice  which  now  prevaus  of  turning  day  into  night. 
^uie  evening  is  without  doubt,  as  we  before  explained,  the  fittest 
aeaaon  for  social  enjoyment,  and  one  thing  that  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  leads  men  to  fling  themselves  without  restraint  into  its 
vortex,  is  the  fact  that  sleep  stands  between  any  little  excesses  and 
the  next  day's  duties ;  and  so  the  invitation  has  sounded  through  all 
dimes, — 

"  Come  to  the  snnset  tree, 
The  day  is  past  and  gone, 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 
And  the  reaper's  task  is  done,* 

when  pleasantness  has  whiled  away  the  declining  hours  till  the  time 
for  rest.  But  in  the  simpler  periods  of  a  natioiTs  so-called  civiliza- 
tion, except  on  high  days  and  public  festivals,  such  gatherings 
separated  early.  Sven  now  many  an  excellent  German  theatre 
eloaea  at  the  inodest  hour  of  ten  p.m. ;  and  daring  the  gay  reigns  of 
the  Stuart  kings,  although  high  society  indulged  in  revels  and  oa- 
lonaings  far  more  than  it  does  now,  Its  members  left  their  beds  in 
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"ijrood  time"  of  a  mdnung.  It  is,  hofwerer,  not  in  i^e  nature  of 
anything  to  stand  nnchan^able;  the  bias  once  giren,  unlets 
xeaotion  sets  it,  the  institution,  custom,  or  habit  bends  more  and 
more,  and  evils  thus  extend  laterally,  whilst  their  altitude  each 
day  grows  more  frowning  and  overshadowing.  We  have,  in  the  con- 
sitution  of  society  now,  diseases  inheritra  from  our  G^eoTj^iTan 
parents,  who  lived,  when  Mrs.  Badderleys  were  supreme,  m  a 
ceaseless  whirl  of  deceptive  excitement,  till  virtue  and  wisdom  were 
degraded  for  the  deification  of  objective  charms  and  sensual  grati- 
fication. The  increased  prosperi^of  the  notional  commerce  and 
manufacture,  its  vast  accessions  of  wealth,  have  brought  themiddle 
idasses  of  the  people  within  the  same  influence,  and  now  they  un, 
through  contagion,  suiering  in  like  manner.  Kor  is  the  epidemiio 
confined  to  townspeople,  put  country  folk  manifest  the  same 
aymptoms,  and  it  would  not  be  far  wide  of  the  mark  to  say  thf^ 
not  one  per  cent,  of  those  whose  vocation  does  not  absolutely 
rdemand  it,  leave  their  beds  by  the  first  (Jewish)  hour  of  the  day. 

The  great  suburbs  of  our  cities  are  the  quarters  inhabited  by 
"the  well-to-do"  portions  of  the  citizens  and  townspeople,  wbo 
will,  through  all  the  days  of  summer,  follow  this  evil  practice  of 
late  rising,  which  certainly  might  be  excused  in  the  unreading 
dwellers  in  the  heart  of  towns,  where  nought  of  brighter  aspect 
meets  the  waking  view  than  Ibrests  of  chimneys  festooned  with 
sooty  mosses;  but  it  were  far  better  if  all  the  worshippers  of 
Athene,  in  the  town  or  out  of  it,  instead  of  poring  over  their  books 
in  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  artificially  lighted  rooms,  were  to  peruse 
them  under  the  influence  of  the  morning^  light.  Then  for  those  who 
dwell  in  the  midst  of,  or  in  elose  proximity  to,  the  green  flelda, 
there  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  beauties  for  their  gratification  at  their 
very  threshold;  how  beautiful  these  ^emsof  morning  are,  they  who 
have  profited  only  can  tell.  It  is  said  that  the  au^or  of  a  moat 
eloqnent  essa^  on  "  early  rising  "  wrote  the  same  "  in  bed,"  and 
weak  minds  seize  the  fact  as  a  cudgel  with  ^hich  to  belabour  the 
theme,  being  unwilling  to  perceive  that  this  shortcoming  does  not 
detract  one  iota  from  the  verity  of  the  picture.  O.  Goldsmith  and 
!E.  A.  Poe  are  examples  of  perception  without  the  necessary  power 
for  execution ;  and  what  shall  we  say  of  the  wise  man  of  Israel 
when  he  signally  failed  P — what,  in  short,  of  the  foibles  which  trouble 
each  and  every  one  of  usP  are  they  not  foibles  still  P  Jeremy 
Taylor,  in  his  pure  poetic  manner,  recommends  to  all  that  sometimes 
the  J*  should  gaze  upon  the  morning  sky,  and  mark  the  preparations 
which  the  sun  makes  before  issuing  from  his  chamber ;  and  the 
witneesingofthat  sight,  when  he  struggles  with  "the  mitts  that 
seem  to  strangle  him,  and  then  bunts  forth  in  the  majesty  of  his 
fflor^,  prepared  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,"  is  fraught  with  tollTy 
inspirations.  The  habitual  eonverse  with  the  mornuig,  w4ien  aar 
■no  enrth  mingle  in  vocal  harmony ;  when  all  below  seems  to  lilt 
-Hs^  to  greet  the  pure  crystal  aaure  above,  which,  itself  all 
^WMKance,  bends  serenely  over  the  fresh-attired  landscape  before  the 
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dust  and  breacth  of  tiae  hAve  soiled  and  dimmed  its  sparkling  Tobes, 
^-siidi  converse  g^res  sweet  aad  healthy  Tigour  to  tne  mind»  fills  it 
nHh  hope  for  time  to  come,  hraoes  its  neuRies,  and  starts  it  off  on 
"  paths  of  pleasantness."  See,  it  is  those  very  dews  of  night  that 
xnimb  and  chill  the  frame,  which  shine,  transformed  by  the  morning 
TAJ  into  gems  of  beauty,  worlds  of  Hght.  "  Borrow  may  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy  cometh  with  the  morning."  Its  gilding  and 
eolourizq^  are  as  needful  to  us  as  the  clear,  cum  light  of  mid-day ; 
the  one  for  .planning,  the  other  for  the  unfblding  of  effort.  If 
wealtii  of  ideas,  fruitfulness  of  thought,  is  worthy  to  be  sought, 
what  method  of  studying  the  full  display  of  the  day's  mature 
eknxns  can  compensate  for  ignorance  of  its  earlier  stages  P  I^'o 
guesswork  can  bring  conceptions  of  a  likeness  the  least  feature 
of  which  is  unknown,  and  deduction  must  of  necessity  be  at  fault 
in  attempting  to  apply  its  theory  to  a  case  which  has  not  been 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration ;  and  as  the  thorough  knowled^ 
of  any  subject — that  is,  as  to  its  branches — is  more  prolific  in  its 
auggestireness  than  part  acquaintance  can  be  in  relation  to  its  com- 
pleteness, its  adn>taoility  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  purposes, 
&c.,  so  is  it  to  be  desired  by  those  who  look  aroxmd  them  m  tiie 
world,  however  cursorily,  for  tokens  of  divine  order  and  arrange- 
ment that  shall  redound  to  His  glory,  and  exhibit  His  mercy  to  flie 
ereatures  of  His  hand. 

The  attainment  of  riches,  a  more  Taxied  intercourse  with  our 
f<riiowB,  are  abetted  and  aided  by  early  rising ;  and  eaeh  of  us 
would,  in  his  own  town  or  city,  hare  little  difficidty  in  pointing  to 
jnany  opulent  -men,  full  of  practical  knowledge,  who  have  won 
their  positions  by  before- breakfast  exertion,  their  energy  thus 
giving  them  the  start  of  their  neighbours ;  and  if  you  would  see 
men  characterized  for  evenness  of  temper,  full  of  cheerful  en- 
durance, you  will  find  Uiem  amongst  those  who  feel  that  the  world 
18  worth  mixing  in,  juid  tbftt  ]x£e  a  duties  are  iuFiting  even  in  the 
early  day. 

Men  of  sueh  ^ffsrent  eharaoters  as  Oobbett,  Wellington,  and 
'Kint,  all  reoogMed  the  true  vosition  which  we  hold-  in  the  eeonomy 
of  sleep ;  that  as- we  are  equally  affected  with  the  rest  of  creation  br 
<tlie  laws  which  gorem  the  universe,  so  we  should  sleep  when  aU 
•round,  save  onlyeueh  forms  as  the  divine  Artificer  has  franked  and 
6«dewod  BO  that  tiliey  must  wake  at  night,  is  "  steeped  in  repose,** 
-nMd'oot  when  the  ministers  to  our  waking  time  are  calling  upon  us 
m¥Ak  -att  their  powers  to  «rise,  and  make  known  our  wants  and 
requirements  that  they  may  supply  them. 

Tha^evay  neirar  woald  devote  the  .night  to  writing ;  amA  we 
*V«iiturrto«ssert1lhat  it  would  fierrther -the  interests  of  knewledgo, 
HMrality,  and  happiness,  if  only  these  whose  walk  in  life  makes 
•omo' degree  of  uight  unavoidable  were  to  prosecute  it, — ^they  who, 
-fo  iAkt  profit  of  the  rest,  must  keep  the  furaace  alight,  attend  to 
"flie  removal  of  *aeeumulated  refuse,  guard  our  houses  and  g^oods 
-Hftrn  ttaeft  or  fire,  guide  1^  paasenger  refaiole  <m  land  and  sea,  «r 
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in  tHe  interests  of  science  investifi^te  manifestations  '  of  nature 
which  daytime  does  not  afford;  and  even  here  this  night- work 
should  he  as  restricted  and  as  well  paid  as  its  true  importance 
demands. 

Those  improved  methods  of  lighting  which  we  are  trying  to 
Apply  to  the  wants  of  social  life,  and  which,  from  the  vast  stores 
of  material  to  he  found  in  the  earth,  promise  future  cheapness  and 
wide  application,  would  not  be  in  8ucn  request  for  house  and  hall, 
if  the  available  amount  of  sunlight  which  we  are  blessed  with  were 
not  so  fearfully  neglected.  We  certainly  do  need  a  better  illumi* 
nator  than  even  coal  gas  for  our  dwellings ;  but  there  is  no  need 
that  it  should  lead  us  further  in  a  false  direction.  And,  again, 
there  are  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry  in  which  some  such  means 
of  lighting  as  we  seem  on  the  eve  of  applying  are  more  than  desir- 
able. Then  there  is  the  mine  with  its  aismidness,  which  needs  the 
bright  influence  of  brilliant  flame  to  render  it  more  secure  and 
better  to  be  worked.  In  a  word,  we  are  assured  that  science  will 
discover  other  and  higher  uses  for  the  combustible  metals  which  it 
now  possesses,  than  an  intrusion  into  the  realm  of  night— uses  which 
will  aid  in  turning  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of 
our  race  from  darkness  to  light. 

It  is  not  a  mere  rhetoriciu  phrase  when  we  say,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  society  lives  and  moves  under  the  auspices  of  ^aslignt  they 
will  receive  it  into  their  Innermost  mind,  have  their  vision  rendered 
in  a  degree  distorted,  and  often  see  hues  and  colours  which  are 
but  the  effect  of  the  medium  which  reveals  them ;  the  theatrical 
trappings  of  life,  its  tinsel,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  fromtme 
metfu,  sparkling  jewels ;  the  show  and  pageantry  of  thought  and 
sentiment  will  alone  be  valued ;  whilst — 

*'  The  nmambignoas  footsteps  of  the  Qod 
Who  gave  its  lastre  to  an  iD8ect*s  wing, 
And  wheels  His  throne  upon  the  rolling  world,** 

will  not  make  a  single  echo  in  their  dull  souls ;  and  the  truth  of 
His  ways  will  find  but  a  dim  appreciation  in  their  minds.  This  gas- 
light begets  such  a  want  of  sinoeritjr  as  is  only  appreciable  in  its 
deformity  to  those  who  look  upon  it  m  the  pure  lignt  of  day ;  and 
instead  of  a  man's  appearance  being  an  index  to  his  position,  it  only 
tells  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  must  look  respectable  abroao, 
strain  his  energies  and  sap  his  constitution  to  decorate  his  rooms, 
that  his  visitors  may  forget,  although  they  have  one  at  home,  that 
he  has  a  skeleton  in  his  cupboard. 

Pl^gress  does  not  always  mean  advancement ;  a  snail  in  the  right 
path  will  beat  a  racer  in  the  wronff ;  and  so  it  behoves  us  to  stop 
our  speed  sometimes,  that  we  take  our  bearings,  and  be  assured 
that  we  are  tending  in  the  right  direction.  If  society  could  cmlj 
come  out  of  itself,  and  from  this  new  standpoint  view  the  fabrioa  it  u 
rearing,  it  would,  to  the  astonishment  of^its  thoughtless  self,  dis- 
cover many  a  tower  of  Babel  which  conceit  and  profanity  are  build* 
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iuff  up,  with  its  stimmit  certainly  amongst  the  clouds,  but  by  its  yerj 
height  and  bulk  collecting  denser  and  deeper  obscurity  about  its 
top,  so  that  its  builders  labour  in  the  darkness  for  their  own 
destruction. 

To  reform  we  must  get  back  to  the  old  path ;  but  this  is  not 
retrogression,  for  it  is  not,  in  this  matter,  in  our  power  to  find  out  a 
better  way  than  that  of  our  fathers.  But  we  majr  learn  to  walk 
more  wieely  in  it  from  generation  to  generation,  till  we  gain  the 
height  of  the  delectable  mountains,  and  Tiew  the  cit^  of  truth  full 
before  our  eyes.  It  is  not  that  which  is  good  in  its  foundation 
which  we  need  to  abolish,  but  only  to  purge  and  cleanse  it ;  that 
which  is  radically  false  should  we  assail  and  thoroughly  extirpate. 

Let  us  try,  then,  to  shift  back  to  an  earlier  hour  of  the  day  the 
occupation  of  those  classes  who  have  escaped  from  the  track.  To 
begin  with  the  highest,  let  Parliament  abandon  that  abominable 
custom  of  night  debates.  Let  oar  schools  begin  at  the  old-fashioned 
hours,  which  some  of  us  can  recollect  or  which  our  parents  speak 
about.  Let  public  meetings  and  places  of  amusement  be  opened 
earlier,  then  editor  and  reporter  will  not  need  to  sit  writing  "  far 
into  the  morning"!  Let  men  of  business  peruse  their  papers 
earlier,  transact  more  of  their  business  in  the  niorning,  and  end  it 
flooner.  Start  but  the  machine  from  a  more  advanced  position, 
and  the  cog  of  amusement  and  recreation  will  fit  into  the  groove 
of  evening,  hold  its  proper  place  in  the  system  of  the  day,  and  men 
will  enjoy,  and  learn,  and  advance,  in  a  purer,  healthier  atmosphere 
of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  life.  Albbbti. 


Ok  Trbobt,  its  Usbs  ahd  Abusbs. — ^Ai  ikaoridng  is  the  daogtr  of  the 
hsmaD  nund,  it  is  also  its  glory;  if  it  betnys  into  error,  it  is  the  iodispensable 
eoodition  of  knowledge.  A  uniTcnal  tendency  most  contain  an  element  of 
mlity;  and  a  priori  reasoning  is,  even  more  remarkably  than  vnduction^  the  dis* 
tioetive  featnre  of  human  intelligence.  It  is,  first,  the  logioal  procut  qf  eda- 
cohon.  Inductive  axioms,  the  foundations  of  philosophy,  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  deduction  from  principles  assumed  either  tentatively  or  upon  authority.  Tha 
begjumiog  of  learniog  is  to  accept  in  trust  from  the  master  the  canons  of  his  art: 
tiiese  the  pupil  tests  and  realises  by  the  analysis  of  individual  instances, — whether 
lie  tries  his  own  skill,  he  aims  to  produce  an  example  of  tbe  law;  or  whether  he 
critidses  in  conformity  with  the  law,  he  awards  approbation  or  censure.  Tbe 
human  mind  knows  no  distinction  between  the  individual  and  the  universal. 
Mverjf  trme  fact  i$  a  lawi  every  observation  is  a  hypothetical  principle;  whatever 
inralidates  the  particular  case  overthrows  all  of  the  same  class.  Again,  as  truth 
is  la  advance  of  knowledge,  so  must  the  ideal  be  in  advance  of  observed  pheno- 
flisna.  f  very  josnce  is  tramcendenialf  it  assumes  a  perfection  to  which  experi- 
«ce  gives  no  witness.  The  forees  of  the  mechanical  philoaopher,  the  definition  of 
the  mathematician,  have  no  counterpart  in  the  world  of  sense;  their  6nly  home  is 
in  the  intellect.  Further,  the  earliest  step  of  experimeotal  inquiry  is  only  possible 
through  a  priori  hypothesis.  Nature  does  not  display  her  secrets  to  indiscrimi* 
Bate  gazei  Ton  must  bring,  it  Is  well  said,  to  her  examination,  that  which  you 
desire  to  carry  away.— Db.  John  Woollst. 
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A  SiilUng^  Book  qf  Ariikmetioi — SwercUes  in  ArUknuUei^^Exmrn* 
ination  J^mpert  in  Arithmetic,  By  Baskabd  Sictth,  M.A., 
Eector  of  G-laston.  Loadon  acBd.'  Cambridge:  MacBiilkn  &  Go* 


Bbsiobs  the  abore-noted  books  by  the  Bey.  Barnard  Smithy 
M.A.,  there  are  several  otiiers,  which,  however,  we  have  not  aeen^ 
for  which  the  pnblio  are  indebted  to  him.  Amongst  those  known  to 
ns.  by  report  are — "  Arithmetic  for  the  Use  of  Schools,"  a  "  School 
Class-book  of  Arithmetic,'*  and  "  Arithmetic  and  Al^bra  in  their 
i^nciples  and  Applications***'  The  last-named  work  is  in  extensive 
use  in  schools  and  colleges  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  and  ia 
highly  SDoken  of  as  a  treatise  in  which  the  elucidation  of  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  the  several  roles  has  been  specially  attended  to.  We 
have  been  induced,  by  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Barnard.  Smithy  to 
examine  these  works  which  head  this  notice  closely,  and  to  test 
them  severely,  to  see  if  they  come  within  the  class  of  books  whicb. 
we  could  thoroughlj[  recommend  to  such  of  our  readers  as  hftve  & 
desire  to  pursue  their  arithmetical  education  either  under  masten 
or  by  self-culture.  We  have  a  most  favourable  report  to  give>  and 
are  most  truly  convinced  that  for  the  particular  purposes  kept  in 
view,  in  preparing  these  treatises,  they  are  well  conceived,  admirably 
arranged,  and  ingeniousljr  as  weU  as  usefully  varied.  They  have  the 
further  advantage  of  having  the  answers  published  separately  from 
the  text^books,  and  that  keys  have  been  prepared  for,  if  not  alL  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them.  Of  the  keys,  however,  we  eannolr 
speak,  ana  must  therefore  adhere  to  our  text  and  the  text-boeba.. 

No.  1  is  a  book  of  188  pages,  and  haa  been  got  m  for  nat»iial 
and  other  sohooi»  of  »  simuar  grade.  It  begins  at  tne  very  rodi*' 
ments,  and  in  a  most  gradual  and  skilfbl  prosression  leads  on  fVonv 
notation  to  the  higher  business  processes,  and  some  of  the  mathe* 
matical  applications  of  arithmetic,  llie  explanations  are  minuteii 
clear,  and  painstaking,  illustrations  are  worked  out  at  length  under 
each  fresh  rule,  and  every  step  is  accounted  for  and  exemplified* 
Skill,  novelty,  usefulness,  and  intelligibility  are  carefully  oombined. 
Practice  succeeds  the  compound  rules;  and  fbictione,  whiok  ace 
simply  and  yet  copiously  expounded,  precedes  the  role  of  three; 
lor,  in  fact,  fractions  and  proportion  are  intimately  relatedw  Iiw 
terest,  stook,  per*oentages,  exchange,  &c.,  axe  treayled  with  greet 
care.  Square  and  cube  root,  and  square  and  cubie  measure^ 
receive  full  attention ;  mental  calculation  is  provided  for,  and  the 
"metric  system  **  of  France  is  taught  thoronghlj.  Throughout  l^e 
whole  book  the  examples  are  dexterously  contrived,  and  it  contains 
excellent  tables. 
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.  No.  2  lias  a  hi^b^r  aisi  and  a  diiferent  iwupoie.  It  coniisto  of 
teat  paprm  i«k  arithmetic*  similar  to,  if  not,  indeed,  mainlj  selected 
ttom,  the  varioua  papers  set  to  candidates  at  the  different  ezamin»» 
^004  which  stand  now  at  the  entrance  to  almost  every  walk  in  life* 
It  does  not  ooBsifit  onlj  of  que$iions,  as  the  phraae  is»  the  ansufers- 
of  which  hare  to  be  worked  out  by  the  sKilful  manipulation  of 
figures,  but  also  of  gumM  upon  matten  of  fact  or  principlea  of 
calculation  to  which  replies  are  to  be  furmshed.  It  snppliea  thna  a 
moat  admirable  vyeams  of  putting  one's  self  through  a  soirt  of  pre* 
liminary  drill  in  undergoing  examinations.  It  contains  altogether 
BOTeaty-six  papers,  each  of  which  again  submits  to  the  student  on  ait 
arerage  a  dozen  different  things  to  tell  abont,  illustrate,  or  do»  while 
imder  some  of  these,  three  eserciaes  in  figurate  arithmetic  are  not 
nnfreqnently  set  before  the  pupil  to  aoeompUsh.  The  questions  axe 
searching,  uid  they  go  over  tliM»  entire  range  of  arithmetic  pr<^r* 
Here  and  there  pozalers  are  set,  and  many  oontriyaooes  are  em^ 
ployed  to  cause  the  worker  to  think.  This  book  is  of  greait 
practioiil  utility,  dem»ndiog  from  the  pupil  evidence  of  a  know-^ 
ledge  of  means  to  an  end, — of  his  attaizonent  of  which  one  can 
newer  be  sore  while  he  plods  through  a  definitely  arranged  treaJidsep 
headed  with  a  description  of  the  work  to  be  done  aa  he  proceeds. 

The  object  of  No.  3  differs  from  that  of  No.  2,  though  the  general 
plan  at  the  first  glance  seems  similar.  Tkat  is  designed  to  lead  the. 
impil  to  apply  the  rules  and  principles  of  arithmetic  to  the  ques* 
tiona  requiring  solutions  according  to  the  operations  they  involved; 
M*  is  intended  to  "  lead  students  to  deduce  results  from  generaL 
principles,  rather  than  to  apply  stated  rules."  The  former  is  de- 
ductive,*—that  is,  given  the  rule,  and  a  question  to  be  solved  there- 
by, to  apply  that  to  find  out  the  proper  answer;  the  latter  is. 
indoetive, — ^that  is,  given  a  question  to  oe  solved,  to  find  out  the. 
pioeesa  by  which  the  answer  may  be  gained,  and  to  perceive  the 
prinoi^e  which  underlies  the  process.  There  are  a  hundred  ex- 
amination papers*  each  containing  several  queries  and  questiona* 
**  The  author  [rightly]  believes  that  the  practice  of  giving  exan^dea 
mder  particular  roles  makes  the  working  of  arithmetic  quiter 
mechanical."  In  this  book  he  sets  the  judgment  to  work,  and 
demands  discrimination  between  the  apparent  and  the  real  issue. 

To  learners  we  would  commend  strongly  No.  1 ;  to  those  who 
«re  up  in  the  mechanical  and  theoretical.  No.  2 ;  and  to  those  who 
desire  mental  training  and  confidence  for,  as  weU  aa  ability  to 
make  a  fair  figure  in,  examination.  No.  3. 

TAe  FeiHlenee:  whf  infiieMp  its  DuraiiUm,  and  J)Holatim0*  Chth 
rooter.    By  J.  Baum. 

Maggai,    By  J.  Bidsn.    Gosport :  J.  P.  Legg. 

"  Thb  world  knows  "  (little  or)  "  nothing  of  its  greatest  men»" 
and  the  present  reviewer  is  like  the  world  in  general  in  his 
ignorance.    He  is  engaged,  however,  in  gaining  Imowledge  of  a 
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valuable  sort.  His  study  of  the  two  pamphlets  whose  titles  are 
ffiven  at  the  head  of  this  notice  has  resulted  in  his  acquiring  a  few 
oiographical  particulars  regarding  their  author  which  do  not  fail 
to  prove  that  he  is  a  man  of  most  extraordinary  talents,  energy, 
and  power  of  scriptural  interpretation.  A  little  of  what  he  has 
learned  he  will  ungrudgingly  bestow  on  the  reader,  who,  in  hia 
turn,  may  be  led  to  further  study,  remembering  the  law  of  intel* 
lectual  life — "  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not." 

J.  Biden  (apparently  now  or  lately  resident  in  or  near  GosBort,  a 
seaport  adjoinmg  Portsmouth),  "  though  bom  in  obscurity,  July 
IStn,  1803,  has  yet  claims  '*  to  be  of  royal  origin."  "  He  is  called 
by  name  Biden  (a  sheep  two  years  old,  fit  for  sacrifice),  a  Latin  in* 
scription  orer  the  king  of  the  Jews ;  in  Saxon,  endurance,  tenacity." 
At  the  time  of  Domesday  Book  there  were  Bidens ;  and  in  the 
twelfth  century  Amicia  de  Biden  married  the  founder  of  £enil* 
Worth,  and  gave  her  dowry  to  the  monastery  of  £enilworth«  Car> 
dinal  Beatoun,  the  famous,  or  infamous,  ecclesiastic  of  Queen 
Mary's  days  was  a  Biden ;  but  "  the  relationship  of  the  writer  [of 
the  above-named  pamphlets]  to  this  once-illustrious  family  it  may 
be  difficult  to  show,  nor  perhaps  is  it  needful  to  trace  a  direct  line- 
age." A  seal,  having  the  arms  of  the  Bidens,  which  had  belonged 
to  one  Thomas  Biden,  was  found  accidentally  at  Wherwell  or  Wear- 
well,  near  Andover,  and  it  was  presented  to  its  present  possessor, 
J.  Biden.  *'  The  crest  of  the  Bidens  has  significance.  It  is  a  lion 
rampant  between  wings, — wings  in  Scripture  denote  the  flight  of 
time.  Thus  the  beasts  or  living  creatures  of  the  Bevelation  have 
each  six  wings,  intimating  a  condition  of  mankind  up  to  and 
towards  the  close  of  six  thousand  years  of  Bible  teaching.  The 
two  wings  of  the  crest  would  thus  (!)  intimate  power  towards  the 
expiration  of  two  thousand  years  as  marked  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain."  James  Biden  is,  therefore,  proved  to  be  **the 
appointed  watchman  foretold  by  Ezekiel,  chapters  iii.  and  xxxiii.,'* 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  thirty  evidences  of  that  fact  marshalled  in 
loj^cal  seauence  on  pages  5,  6,  and  7  of  the  first-noted  pamphlet. 
HTs  "  mina  has  been  iimuenced  many  times  in  its  work,  and  a  power 
given  to  it  which  naturally  it  does  not  possess.  By  no  human 
effort  could  a  right  understanding  have  been  obtained  of  writings 
purposely  veiled.  They  have  opened  out  to  [him]  by  divine 
aid. '  Divine  aid  has  been  accorded  in  other  instances  to  him ; 
hence  his  productions  claim  attention  for  their  superhuman  wis* 
dom. 

We  lament  our  own  want  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  these 
fountains  of  knowledge.  We  have  teamed  from  the  two  pamphlets 
named  above  the  titles,  dates,  &c.,  of  some  of  them,  and  shall 
bestow  our  wisdom  on  these  points  on  our  readers  concisely. 
"  Where  the  true  character  of  the  Holy  Citv  was  made  known,  a 
turning-point  was  reached  in  the  affairs  of  men."  "The  right 
knowledge  of  the  Holy  City  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  chimge 
moves."     This  was  brought  about  **  in  the  revolutionary  year 
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1848  '*  bj  the  soKgeatioii  of  the  ideas  publiihed  in  a  book  entitled 
'*  The  Trae  Choroh,"  which  was  isaned  in  1849.  Thereafter  "  the 
Berelation  of  St.  John  unfolded  itself  to  his  Bisht,  almost  without 
a  mental  effort  on  his  part."  In  this  manner  "The  True  Charoh  " 
was  enlarged  in  1850.  By  these  publications  sereral  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  were  fnlfilled.  "  In  1864,  '  Truths 
Maintained'  were  published,  wherein  the  reoeired  Christian 
doctrines  are  assailed,  and  shown  to  be  false,  thereby  falfiUinff 
the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  iy.  16,  17,  and  ▼.  1  and  2."  This  it  did 
^'  by  dissecting  Uie  religions  opinions  of  Christendom,  and  taking 
from  them  all  yitidity."  "  In  1855,  under  the  influence  of  a  dream, 
was  written  and  pulAished  '  The  Only  Sacrifice,' "  which  its  author 
characterizes  as  '*  a  marvellous  little  book."  The  extracts  from  it, 
contained  in  the  second  pamphlet,  fully  sustain  the  impression  im- 
plied in  the  writer's  self-critical  remark  indeed. 

"  In  1858,  again  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  '  Punishment 
the  Conceit  of  Men's  Minds '  was  written  and  published,  wherein  the 
doctrines  held  concerning  the  deril  and  hell  are  shown  to  be  utterly 
ildse,  fulfilling  the  prophecies,  Bey.  zz.  1  and  2."  Seyeral  other 
publications,  of  which  we  possess  no  narticulars  or  details,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  pen.  In  one  ot  them  the  pestilence  was 
announced  in  1860.  The  first  of  the  two  pamphlets  to  which  this 
notice  seeks  to  direct  attention,  undoubteoly  contains  things  hard 
to  be  belieyed  and  difficult  to  be  understood — or  at  least  readily 
to  be  misunderstood.  It  gives  a  concise  exposition  and  explanation 
of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  snowing,  with  much  ingenuity  and  origi- 
nality, its  reference  to  the  times  in  which  we  live,  witn  incidental 
gUmpses  into  the  deep  things  of  the  Spirit  in  other  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, particularly  Daniel  and  St.  John.  The  second  tractate  is, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  into  its  esoteric  signification,  a  similar  com- 
mentary on  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
torea,  showing  how  its  teaching  i£ects  our  own  days,  and  refers  to 
the  prophet  who  has  called  our  attention  to  what  has  been  bidden 
us  to  look  to  and  notice.  It  explains  how  "  human  opinions  have 
myailed,  to  the  concealment  and  great  detriment  of  divine  truths, 
rrom  David's  time  to  this  [present]  have  been  raised  up  suo- 
oessively  teachers  to  guide  spiritually  men  to  the  truth."  From 
the  works  of  this  "  teacher  of  righteousness  "  in  our  latter  days  we 
make  tro  quotations — one  containing  a  good  thouj^ht  on  disin- 
terestedness in  the  performanoe  of  duty,  and  the  other  a  word  of 
comfort  to  the  author's  readers  and  ours : — 

**  The  claimi  which  have  bMo  pat  forth  to  attentidn  will  io  maoy  awskeo  dii- 
trait  and  repognano*.  This  is  nnafoidablc:  it  is  an  acoompanimeDt  of  the  posi- 
tiOD  io  whieh  the  claimant  is  placed.  Will  it  be  thought  for  one  moment  that  the 
daima  are  pnt  forth  from  a  desire  for  worldly  aggrandixement  ?  Periah  the 
thought  I  The  eerYioea  of  the  watobmaQ,  to  be  acceptable,  most  be  void  of  all 
eelf-tntereat.  He  knows  they  have  to  be  tendered,  and  moeh  labonr  to  be  bestowed, 
without  a  tbooght  of  reward,  aave  that  of  self-approval.  It  ia  a  noUe  desire  which 
mtk*  to  benefit  man-— not  mea  alone  in  this  oar  pony  island—- bat  all  mankind 
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*'  Bm  ( JAStea .  Bfdea's)  .mwskm  ii  mnlike.  that  of  Luther*  W^slej, 
«ad  others.  Th^  had  to  malce  dlTeraiwiB  froana  coirupt  bodj  to 
eatabliih  Ofpoauig  sects;  Tba  preaent  miaiioii  ia  to  oyertarow 
xeligiana  diSiutioiis,  that  bittemesa  and  strife,  xaaj  oeaae.  ISUfv 
will  be  no  BidfwUe*  ;  such  au  ^eveniualityia  to  ba  apeciall^  avoidad. 
AH  aectarianian,  of  whatever  kind,  ia  to  nerge  into  a  sjinjda  uiii- 
Teraal  creed,  not  a  forwula^^  giyij»«.  A  ^itai  ^w^  ia  God."  8^  bo.  it  J 
let  ua  aU  aajr.;  ermao.lftit"co«Miqttickljr!" 
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fPmi'poer  and  Tieedy  ara-not'eoa- 
ibwd  to  any^  pavtioafar  diaMcto>  or 
pasialMs,  blil«i»to  ba>foand  where* 
oieriaeii  do  eoogiegato.  The  poor 
tf^eB  ace  national,  and  seeing  thafeit 
ia  the  daij^  of  all,  wha  •vcrable^.te 
assist  those  im  distosssi  we  think 
Ihat  the  taxalion  far  theppor  shoaid 
betnationaL  Besides,  it  is  A4fact^  that 
parishes  oontaininjg  thedargest  nam" 
Der  requiring  relief  are  invartsblj 
those  least  able  to  support  the 
ncoeieitoos ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  those  in  which  the  weakhj' 
part  of  the  population  reside,  con- 
tail)  a  ytrj  smaN  proportion  of  poor. 
Ihe^  parishes  in  eferj'towm  show 
this.  Parochial  taxation  sUowe -the 
opulent  to  escape  with  say  5  per 
cent,  as  their  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  whUe< 
the  wox^iog.man  who  aaj  li?oia 
the  neat  street  has  to  pay  X5  or  20 
per  cent,  as  his  shace.  This  is. 
nanifesdy  uniair,  and  sheold  be  rs" 
A  natsueal  systsm  of  taza^ 


tion  wonid  remoTO  tins  anomaly  by 
equalizing  the  tax,  not  only  in  the 
dmdrent  parishes  iu .  a  township, 
but  throughout  the  whole  ooimtfy. 
It  would  do  even  more  than  thaa*; 
it  would  bvge^  tend  to  lessen  pa*' 
perism,  by  UjgbteaiBg  the.  heavy 
burdens  whieb  so  uajoslly  press 
upon  isotaisd  porishss^  for  ife>  ia 
beytmd  donbt  tfaafemany  aaa^Bag^ 
down  to  ^e  abyas.of  begaasor*  by 
hewrr  taiatioaL  Mekneholy  ppnaaf 
of  this  statement  will  leadil^  ba 
obtained  in  the  East  of  londou  alt 
the  piment  time,  liany  more  aiypi- 
ments  might  be  adranoed,  but  we 
think  the  foregoing  suffioient  to 
estabHsb  the  superiority  of  national 
oTer  parochial  taxation. — HoBACX. 
Pauperism  is  not  made  m  parishea 
but  only  locates  itself  thaee^  an  aod- 
dent  over  which  the  pasish  haano 
oontcoL  The  main  eausee  of  naat* 
perisaitr  ave  twofehl :  (L)  mdiTidasd^ 
as'improvidaoesi)  intemperanfle,  Acu  % 
(£)  geseralv  aa  igneeaneeb  inbean 
auk  iaheBited  Tspraneyi  &o.  Ho 
power,  either  looaf  or  national*  eaa 


T«»  TOfiC. 
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ovmpftl  iBn&(  to  be  pMTideai  ind 
tempMftte ;  and  igaonmo^^  k  »  im- 
ticMul  erii  whiob  the  State  akae 
can  ffnootMfalljr  ooMbat»  A  bom 
vagrant,  thcmgh  bom  •»  the  paiuk, 
ia  not  bom ^it,  andiaa  miiiotttuie 
to  a  parish,  not  a  fistiik  tf  it.  The 
erila  which  produce  and  perpeHiate 
paaperiam  ave  altogether  natfoaal 
almost  and  not  looaL  It  is  oieai^ 
the  da^  of  the  nation  to  Temedj 
theae  efik,  and  in  the  meantiaie  to 
zelitfre  them.  Therefore  let  the 
iHioIe  nation  bear  an  9maX  afaaie  of 
the  national  burden.-^ W.IL  Y<kbk. 
Taxation  for  the  poor  oi^ht  to 
be  naiinna],  and  not  paroehial. 
Vintf  becaaao  the  aisfortonea  and 
adTene  circumstanees  tram  whioh 
poverty  generaUf  springs  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  pntish  or 
locality,  but  aire  to  be  met  aad 
encountered  erery where ;  and  aathe 
inhabitants  of  a  parish  vAion  the 
poor  are  nuiaeroue  are  not  ohaife- 
able  with  being  the  causer  of  that 
poTflrty,  so  neither  ought  they  to  be 
taaud  therefor,  al  the  rate  of  |ier- 
haps  18  per  cent.,  while  their  neigh- 
boun  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pariah  beondaiy-^where  the  poor 
are  fewer,  and  the  rich  more  nume- 
lona  and  mora  able  to  pay  for  the 
•Import  of  the  poor — are  taaed  at 
the  rate  of  only  8  per  cent.  Na- 
tional tamtion  would  equaliae  the 
tax*  Seemd,  national  taxation  would 
■acme  the  more  eoonomieal  manage- 
ment of  the  adnunistraliFe  depart- 
ment; and  the  dispntes  and  dis- 
OQssiona'— which  under  the  pieseot 
s^atem  are  unaroidalde^as  to  which 
parish  ou^t  to  support  a  certain 
pauper,  would  be  wholly  unneoes- 
aaiy.  The  enormous  sums  expended 
in  carrying  on  lawsuits,  for  the 
aettlement  of  disputes  whioh  may 
baTc  arisen  between  adjoining  pa- 
rishes, with  regard  to  boundaiy 
lines,  or  such  liJce  (as  was  recently 
the  case  near  Glasgow),  would  be 


stived,4Mid  applied  to 
use  of  mainkainMi^  the  poor  idid 
tiding,  to  better  their  cenditiatt^*- 
i.  3.  X. 

jftixation  for  the  supfiori  of  tke 
poor  should  be  national^  like  nmny 
other  taxea,  because  eaeii  hoese- 
heldsr  would  then  bear  an  eomi- 
taUe  AMe  of  the  burden,  which 
is>  now,  nn^ueationably,  far  fimn 
being  the  case.  There  wonld  be>  no 
necessity  lor  removing  the  diatai- 
botion  of  relief  frMi  the  cauferol 
of  iia  present  managers,  for  Qowmtk- 
moat  could  make  a  gsant  to  eaah 
parish  Of  union,  proportioettte  to 
the  number  of  paupers  to  be  snp- 
perted,  sit  the  same  time  eHtending, 
if  neeemaaty,  the  present  system  of 
inspeetio«.-«M4  S.  Y. 

To  raliere  destitution,  real  or  as- 
sumed, wfaereirer  found,  irrespectiTe 
of  the  parish  to  whioh  the  appliosnt 
belongi,  would  lead  to  the  most  ex- 
tra?agaiit  and  wasteful  expenditure 
of  the  public  funds.  The  object  of 
the  law  at  settlement  is,  thst  each 
parish  shall  support  its  own  poor, 
and  that  the  nmds  raised  for  ttie 
poor  of  a  paitienUr  district  shall 
not  be  squandered  on  persons  \irfio 
have  no  connection  with  it  This 
causes  the  administrators  of  the 
Poor  Law  to  make  careful  inqoivy 
into  the  cifcnmstaaoes  of  cTCry  ap- 
plicant for  relief,  and  thereby  pre- 
rent  aa  &r  as  possible  the  indoWt 
and  improvident,  who  shrink  frem 
the  haaards  and  struggles  of  inde- 
pendence^ from  throwing  the  burden 
of  their  maintenance  on  the  public. 
All  persons  practically  engaged  in 
the  relief  of  the  poor  know  full 
weU  that  the  most  careful  inquiry 
and  supervision  often  fails  to  satisfy 
them  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the 
applicants  for  relief,  and  the  pur* 
poses  to  whioh  the  aliment  is  applied. 
If  the  taxation  were  national,  theuy 
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there  would  be  no  motiTet  or  in- 
ducements to  take  luch  painstakiDg 
eflfortB  to  find  oat  the  really  de- 
eerring  poors  and  an  indiBcnmate 
distribntion  of  the  poor^s  fundB 
would  inentablj  follow.  We  need 
not  enlaige  on  the  erils  of  each  a 
■yttem,  ae  tending  to  swell  that 
yast  tide  of  pauperism  which  threat- 
ens to  sap  the  foundations  of  the 
industry  of  the  country.  The  paro- 
ehial  system  is  best  both  for  the 
ratepayers  and  the  poor ;  for  this 
nason,  that  those  wno  impose  the 
assessments  and  grant  the  relief  are 
chiefly  those  who  are  liable  for  the 
sum>ort  of  the  poor. — H.  C. 

Equality  of  pressure  is  not  the 
only  and  chief  good  to  be  sought  in 
taxation.  It  is  quite  as  requisite  to 
hare  a  yariety  of  experiments  and 
of  experiences,  so  that  all  ingenuity 
be  exeroiBed  to  prerent  the  exten- 
sion, if  we  cannot  procure  the  ex- 
tinction, of  pauperism.  This  paro- 
dual  taxation  secures ;  for  it  makes 
ereiT  tax-payer  anxious  in  his  own 
neighbournood  and  ricinity  to  en- 
dearour  to  keep  down  the  rate,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  to  make  efforts 
to  keep  up  the  independence  of 
those  who  seem  likely  to  fail  and 
fidl;  and  to  hinder  imposition. 
Bren  unity  of  administration  would 
not  be  a  oountenrailing  adyantage 
to  this.  The  rate  and  style  of 
liTing,  CTcn  amoi)g  the  poor,  differs 
so  much  in  parishes  that  a  uniform 
^stem  would  do  great  injury. 
Great  extraragances  would  be  pos- 
sible under  the  national  system,  but 
are  unpossible  under  the  parochial 
one.  Besides  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  poor  grow  up  in  the  parishes 


where  the  taxation  is  levied,  and  the 
rate  of  wages,  the  kind  of  work  ex- 
acted, Ac,  are  influenced  by  the 
amount  of  parish  relief  eiyen.  Henoo 
the  parishes  should  be  taxed  in- 
diTionally,  not  in  a  national  gather- 
mg. — J.  A.  H. 

.  The  charities  of  life  hare  been 
made  by  the  law  a  burden,  and  it 
has  been  thought  wisest  that  those 
who  best  know  the  necessities  of 
their  neighbours  and  who  naturally 
feel  the  greatest  interest  in  theniy 
should  apportion  and  supply  the 
poor's  relief.  True  economy  ia 
thus  brought  into  unity  with  true 
charity.  Men  shrink  much  more 
readily  from  inquisition  into  their 
characters  and  concerns  by  their 
neighbours,  and  this  induces  them 
to  hold  aloof  from  preferring  claim, 
to  be  nttarded  as  the  pensioners  of 
the  parisn  charity.  If  a  mere  public 
national  functionary  should  be  made 
the  administrator,  this  safeguard 
would  be  taken  away  at  the  same 
time  that  the  sense  of  self-interest 
which  prsTcnts  the  too  free  granting 
of  parochial  relief  would  be  relaxed! 
It  seems  best  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  the  poor  and 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
poor^s  funds,  that  the  taxation 
should  be  parochial.  Were  it  not 
so  the  tax  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented by  an  outpour  of  greedy, 
lazy  Tagrants,  who  would  pretend 
poverty;  while  the  safeguard  of 
the  watchfulness  of  the  local  rate- 
payers would  be  giren  up.  Besides, 
nationalism  wouH  introduce  a  large 
body  of  place-men  into  erery  dis- 
trict, while  parochialism  aroids  that 
predominancy. — ^B.  D.  J. 
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THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

To   ▲   ViBTuous   YouHo   Ladt.  (1) 

[This  Boimet  was  published  in  1646.] 

Lady,  (2)  that  in  the  prime  of  earliest  youth  (3) 

Wisely  hast  shutm^  the  broad  (4)  way  and  the  green,  (5) 
And  with  those  few  art  eminently  seen 

Helps  to  paraphrasing. 

Line  1.  Freshness ;  blossoming. 

2.  With  proper  prudenoe ;  SToided. 
8.  Noticeably. 

(1)  Probably  the  beautiful  and  acoomplished  daughter  of  Dr.  Davies,  to 
whom  Milton  paid  his  addresses  in  1644,  during  his  wife's  desertion ;  but 
who  was  "  arerse,  as  'tis  said,  to  this  motion."  If  such  was  the  case,  we  may 
regard  it  as  a  piece  of  grave  and  elegant  religious  courtship,  and  it  gives  a 
high  idea  of  the  lady's  virtues — at  least  in  the  eyes  of  her  admirer." — 
KmgUlej^s  ''Ufs,  CMnions,  and  Writings  of  Milton,"  p.  309. 

The  relations  of  Milton's  first  wife  (Mary  Powell)  who  were  violent 
royalistsi  and  ashamed  or  afraid  of  their  connection  with  a  republican,  pe^• 
snaded  her  to  leave  him.  She  absolutely  forsook  her  husband  for  nearly 
three  years,  and  resided  with  her  family  at  Oxford,  when  that  city  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  king's  party.  He  was  on. the  point  of  divorcing  this 
contumacious  bride,  and  had  already  made  choice  of  another  to  sucocm  her 
—a  Miss  Davies.  "  Her  father  (says  Hay  ley)  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
vert to  Milton's  arguments ;  but  the  lady  hsd  scruples."  .  .  .  *' A  novelist 
could  hardly  imagine  circumstances  more  singularly  distressing  to  sensi- 
bility than  the  situation  of  the  poet,  if,  as  we  may  reasonably  conjecture, 
he  was  deeply  enamoured  of  this  lady ;  if  her  father  was  inclined  to  accept 
him  as  a  son-in-law,  and  the  object  of  his  love  had  no  inclination  to  rejeict 
his  suit  but  what  arose  from  a  dread  of  his  being  indissolubly  united  to 
another." — Afr.  Jameson's  **  Loves  of  the  Poets"  vol.  L  p.  844. 

(2)  Home  Tooke  traces  the  word  lady  to  Anglo-Saxon  Hla(  the  past 
participle  of  Hliflan,  to  raise ;  this  hlafed  with  the  adjective  termination  ig, 
becomes  hlafedig, !.«.,  lady,  one  l^d,  raised,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  her 
husband  or  lord. — ("Diversions  of  Purley,"  Taylor's  edition,  voL  iL  164.) 
But  Yerst^gan,  in  his  '*  Bestitution  of  Decayed  Intelli^rence,"  explains  it  as 
meaning  loaf-giver.  **  It  was  ancientiy  vrritten  Hleafdian  or  Leatdian,  from 
whence  it  came  to  be  hle£dy,  and  lasUy  lady." — Quoted  in  TooWs  "  2)ioer- 
sions,"  vol.  iL-161.  (8)  Prov.  viu.  17. 

(4)  Matt.  vii.  18, 14 ;  Luke  xiiL  24.  (5)  Psa.  zzxvii.  85, 36. 
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That  labour  up  the  hiU  of  heayenly  truth,  (6) 

The  better  part  with^Cary  (7)  and  wiOi  Euth  (8)  6 

Chosen  thou  hast ;  and  they  that  overween. 

And  at  thy  growing  virtues  Jiret  their  spleen,  (9) 
No  anger  find  in  thee,  hnt  piiv  and  ruth.  (10) 
Thy  care  infixed,  <and  zealousi;!^  attends  (11) 

To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  (12)  with  deeds  of  light,  10 

And  hope  ifaat  reajps  not  shetme.  (18)     Therefore  be  <«re 
Thou,  when  the  Bridegroom,  (14)  with  hisfeas^iU  friends* 

Passes  to  bliss  (16)  at  the  xnid-hour  of  night, 
Hast  gained. thy  entrance,  (16)  virgin  wiae  and  pure. 

4.  Toil;  BteepB.  5.  Preferahle. 

6.  Seleoted ;  are  conceited  regarding  themBelTeB. 

7.  PvogreeeinggoodneeseBTionsly  excite;  iU'hwnoiir. 

8.  Beteliating  rage  diaoorer ;  forbearanee ;  tendemees. 

9.  Object  of  desire ;  settled ;  seduloualy  stands  waitixig. 

10.  Sapplj;  incense-yielding. 

11.  Results;  in  disgrace;  on  ffhteh  account ;  confident. 

12.  Rejoicing. 

13.  Proceeds ;  happiness. 

14.  Welcome  adnuMiiKi ;  damael. 

(6)  Psa.  xUu.  3,  4.  (7)  Luke  z.  36—42 ;  Psa.  xx  Til.  4.  (^)  Ruth  i.  16, 17. 

-  (9)  Spleen.  On  few  parts  of  the  body  has  more  been  written  to  less  satia- 
factory  purpose  than  on  the  spleen.  Its  use  in  the  animal  economy  is  not 
even  yet  accurately  disoorered.  The  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  the  seat  of 
melancholy,  anger,  ▼ezation,  and  sometimes  of  perrerse  mirth.  Hence  it 
is  nsed  to  signify  anger,  latent  spite,  ill-humour.  So  Matthew  Green 
(1^6—1787),  in  his  poem,  *'The  Spleen,"  says,— 

"  To  cnre  the  mimcPs  wrong  A»a«*«-i«pl0CB, 
Soa»e  reoontmend  the  bowhag-green. 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercise--*- 
iliag  but  a  stone^  the  giaat  diea^ 
Laugh  and  be  veil." 

And  in  Pope*s  ''Essay  en  Criticism"  (Keil's  edition,  part  IL  826,  ^»)» — 

"  But  if  in  noble  minds  some  dngB  remain 
Not  yet  pui^ged  off,  of  spleen  earn  eon? 
Diseharge^iiMit  rage." 

(10)  Buth,  that  which  rueth,  sorroweth  on-  account  of  misery.  The 
entire  assonance  of  this  word— especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
kiadredness  of  association  suggested  by  the  proper  name  to  which  it 
rhymes—must  be  regarded  as  a  uiult  in  this  otherwise  woU-maai^d  sonnet. 

(11)  Matt.  xxvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4, 19. 

(12)  Her.  ▼.  8,  9;  Tiii.  3;  Psa.  oxli.  2;  Acts  x.  4. 

13)  Rom.  V.  S  ;  Phil.  i.  20. 

14)  John  iU.  29  J  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 
16)  John  ▼.28,  29;  Rot.  xix.  7—9. 
,16)  Rphee.  ii.  18—22. 
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To  T&B  Lady  MxeqirhH  Lbt. 

£Dai]gbter  of  Sir  James  Ley  or  I^^h)  Sari  orMarlborouffh,  Lord  Chief 
Juilioe  of  the  King*8  Bench,  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Lora  President  of 
the  Council.  'He  acted  as  Speaker  of  the  House  6{  Lords  during  the  im^ 
peachraent  of  I^ord  Bacon,  and  in  that  capacity  passed-  sentence  on  the  great 
phUoflophic  ex-chancellor.  He  died  14th  March,  1628-9  (aged  77),  four  dajft 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  convoked  by  Charles  I.  before^ 
entering  upon  thqit  career  of  despotism  which  occasioned  the  Civil  Wars. 
Hilton,  throwing  (perhaps)  an.  imaginary  halo  round  the  death  of  a  some- 
what commonplace  character,  attributes  his  decease  to  a  foresight  of  the 
calamitous  issues  of  that  disastrous  act,  and  the  grief  induced  thereby. 
Lady  Margaret  was  married  to  Captain  Hobson,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Milton  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  iJondon  residence  during  the  time  of 
the  iIl*humoured  absence  from  home  of  his  wife.J 

Bragbter  (1)  of  thst  good  earl,  (2)  onee  presideat  (3) 
Of  Eikghad'«  OotLBcil  and  her  TrcMury,  (4) 
Who  lived  hi  bolh-^HtTw^auiedf  (d)  with  gM.  or  fee, 
And  left  them  botb,  more  in  himself  tonteni 
Till' the  sad  hreakiffiff  of  that  parliament  (6)  6 

JBeljft  to  paraphr09imff. 
Line  6.  BriMesa  by.      4.  Basigned,  aatisied.     6.  Diaaatroua 


(1)  JDam^Uer,  from  Ghwik  Bvydrtip,  Sanscrit  JDMtriy  Gotiuo  Balihvr» 
German  Toditar,  whidi  latter  u  connected  with  Sootoh  Tooher,  a  dowij; 
a  female  child. 

(2)  £farly  Saaeon  Berl,eqaai  to'CooutinFranee,  ondGmf  in  Gensiaiiy. 
A  nobleman  of  the  thixd  rmk,ihd  atate  of  preoeolenoe  bamg  JM^^MmIt* 
qins.  Earl,  Viseoont,  &c. 

(8)  The  Lord  President  of  the  Privy^G  uncil— the  adviser  of  the  Bot»> 
reign  on  matters  of  state^-ns  the  fourth  ^rroat  officer  of  state  in  Britain. 
He  is  vppointed  by  letters  patent  under  the- Great  SeaL  His  duty  iato 
wait  en  the  Sorereign,  to  propose  hustneas  to  the  •  Couneilf  And' to  vq^rt 
on  the  hosineBS  transaoted  therein' to  the  Sorereign. 

(4)  The  J'int  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  geaarally  the  chief  of  the  Ctovecn* 
ment,  or  aa  be  is  now  oaUed,  Premier. 

(6)  Is  this  phrase  to  be  held  as  Milton*B  opinion  of  Bacon  ?«-<«  seidt  df 
implied' eentiaat  between  Bsirl  Ley  end  him  woo  was  regarded  aa — 

"  A  judge  that  is  corrupt, 
And  will  give  up  his  sentence  as  he  favours 
The  person,  not  the  cause ;  saving  the  guilty 
If  of^hia  faction,  and  as  oft  condemning 
The  innocent  out  of  particular  spleen,'* 

aa  Maaaineer  in  his  **Bomaa  Aetor"  haa.it,  in  tvidaat  aUnaan  to  .the 
IMier  of  Indnotion. 

(6)  "  Now  hegaaa.  tint  hazBrdans:ganiOtoiin«hioh:were  steked  the>dsirtia]ei 
of  the  Kttgliih  people.  It  was  pUmi  on  thestde  of  the  Homae  of  Gonmoiis 
with  keenness,  but  with  admirahk  .dexterity,  eaehftess^  and  peiaefamnOB^ 
Great  stataameuy  who  iaeiwd.  fag  faehiBil  .thfoa:aad  far.  befoa»tiMin»  vraaa  at 
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Broke  him,  as  that  dishonest  (7)  rictoiy 
6.  OTeroame ;  ill-got(eQ  success. 

the  head  of  that  assembly.  They  were  resolyed  to  place  the  king  in  such  a 
situation  that  he  must  either  conduct  the  administration  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  Parliament,  or  make  outrageous  attacks  on  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  the  constitution.  They  accordingly  doled  out  supplies  to  him. 
▼ery  sparingly.  He  found  that  he  muat  goyem  either  in  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  defiance  of  all  law.  His  choice  was  soon  made. 
He  dissolved  his  first  parliament,  and  leyied  taxes  by  his  own  authority. 
He  convoked  a  second  parliament,  and  found  it  more  intractable  than  the 
first.  He  again  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dissolution,  raised  fresh  taxes. 
without  any  show  of  le^al  right,  and  threw  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  inta 
prison.  At  the  same  time  a  new  grierance,  which  the  peculiar  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  English  nation  made  insupportably  painful,  and  which  seemed 
to  all  discerning  men  to  be  of  fearful  augury,  excited  general  discontent  and 
alarm.  Companies  of  soldiers  were  bUletod  on  the  people;  and  martial 
law  was,  in  some  places,  substituted  for  the  ancient  jurisprudence  of  the 
realm.  The  king  called  a  third  parliament  (Jan.  20th,  1629),  and  soon 
peroeired  that  the  opposition  was  stronger  and  fiercer  than  ever.  He  now 
determined  on  a  change  of  tactics.  Instead  of  opposing  an  inflexible  resist- 
ance to  the  demands  of  the  Commons,  he,  after  much  altercation  and  many 
erasions,  agreed  to  a  compromise  which,  if  he  had  faithfully  adhered  to  it^ 
would  hare  averted  a  long  series  of  calamities.  The  Parliament  granted  an 
ample  sapply.  The  king  ratified  in  a  most  solemn  manner  that  celebrated 
law  which  is  known  by  Uie  name  of  the  Petition  of  Bight,  and  which  is  the 
second  great  charter  of  the  liberties  of  England.  By  ratifying  that  law 
he  bound  himself  never  again  to  raise  money  without  the-  consent  of  the 
Houses,  never  again  to  imprison  any  person  except  in  due  course  of  law^ 
and  never  again  to  subject  his  people  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial. 
The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction  was,  after  many  delays,  solemnly 
given  to  this  great  Act  was  a  day  of  joy  and  hope.  The  Commons,  who 
crowded  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Ijords,  broke  forth  into  loud  aodamationa 
as  soon  as  the  clerk  had  pronounced  the  ancient  form  of  words  by  whxoh 
our  princes  have,  during  many  ages,  signified  their  assent  to  the  wishes  of 
the  eatatee  of  the  realm.  Those  acclamations  were  reechoed  by  the  voice 
of  the  capital  and  of  the  nation ;  but  within  three  weeks  it  became  manifest 
that  Charles  had  no  intention  of  observing  the  compact  into  which  he  had 
entered.  The  supply  given  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation  was  col- 
lected. The  promise  by  which  that  supply  had  been  obtained  was  broken. 
A  violent  contest  followed.  The  Paruament  was  dissolved' (March  10th, 
1629)  with  every  mark  of  royal  displeasure.  Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  were  imprisoned ;  and  one  of  them.  Sir  John  Eliot,  after 
years  of  suffbring,  died  in  confinement."   (See  Forster^s  **  Sir  John  Eliot.") 

*'  Now  commenced  a  new  era.  Many  English  kings  had  occasionally  oom- 
mitted  anoonstittttional  acts ;  but  none  lud  ever  systematically  attempted 
to  make  himself  a  despot,  and  to  reduce  the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such 
was  the  end  which  Charles  distinctly  proposed  to  himself!  From  March 
1629  to  April  1640,  the  Houses  were  not  convoked. — **  Maoaula^s  EiHorj^ 
qfBngltmd^*  people's  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

(7)  loglorious;  from  dis^  signifying  not:  honsHui^  honourable. 
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At  ChsTOnea,  (S)  fatal  to  liberty, 
KiUed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent.  (9) 
Though  later  Dom  than  to  have  known  the  days 
Wherein  your  father  Jlouruked,  yet  by  you,  10 

Madam,  methinks  1  see  him  Uying  yet; 
So  well  your  words  his  noble  virtues  praise, 
That  all  both  judge  you  to  relate  them  true. 
And  to  possess  them,  honoured  Margaret ! 

7.  DestraodTe. 

8.  The  neirs  of  it. 

9.  More-ieoeDtly ;  formed  a  proper  estimate  of ;  times. 

10.  Was  fiunous,  nerertheless. 

11.  StiU. 

12.  Perfectly ;  graeioas  characteristics  commend. 

13.  Consider;  narrate;  correctly. 

14.  Inherit ;  respected  and  belored. 

(8)  ChsBToneay  the  birthplace  of  Flutarcb,  a  town  in  Boeotia  near  the 
frontier  of  Phoois,  where  the  brook  HsBmus  joins  the  Oephisns.  Here 
Philip  of  Maoedon,  bent  on  his  conquest  of  Ghreece,  after  haring  been 
twice  foiled  in  battle  against  the  confederated  Ghweks,  drew  up  his  main 
forose  for  a  final  effort.  The  success  at  Athens  bad  been  nnfaTonrable,  but 
the  xealous  patriotism  and  oratorical  fenronr  of  Demosthenes  so  stirred  the 
souls  of  the  people,  that  they  could  not  be  withheld  from  marching  against 
Philip.  Bnt  Athens  had  no  Perides,  Thebes  no^Spaminondas,  and  when 
the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  arrayed  hosts — even  thoogh  the  fiery  orator 
bore  a  shield  inscribed  **To  Good  Fortune," — the  shadows  of  doubt  darkened 
the  prospects  of  the  Ghieeks  under  Chares  and  Lysides.  The  issue  of  the 
day  was  decided  bv  Alexander,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  who  led  the  left 
wing  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  broke  the  close-knit  lines  of  the  allied 
leaguers.  In  yain  the  sacred  band  of  Thebes  perished  on  the  spot  whereon 
tb^  fought — a  torrent  of  flight  set  in;  and  among  the  fuffitires  was 
Bemostheuss..  Philip  gained  the  battle^  destroyed  the  confedenMrr,  and 
the  sun  of  freedom  set  OTcr  Greece.  Demosthenes  deliTered  a  roneral 
oration  for  his  fellow-countrymen  slain  at  Charaonea,  while  Philip,  in 
dranken  glee,  sang  derisi? ely  oTor  the  slain  upon  the  field  some  of  the 
haugh^  words  of  the  philippics  of  Demosthenes. 

(9)  Isoerates,  bom  486)  at  Athens ;  a  pupil  of  Gorgias  Prodicus  and 
Socrates ;  taught  rhetoric  at  Chios  and  at  Athens,  when  his  school  became 
the  farourite  resort  of  the  studious,  and  thence  thera  spread  through 
Cheeoe  the  men  who  afterwards  acquired  eminence  in  hiitory,  law,  and 
pditics.  He  died  in  his  ninety-eighth  year,  unable  to  surrire  the  disgrace 
his  country  had  reoeired  at  Cheronea. 
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QmuTioire  BiQirzBiKa  ibvawESB. 

688.  The  proipmUfnaArittankmi 
ia  often  used  m  a  synonym  for  a 
critic,  I  believe.  Why  so  ? — Ignobo. 

689.  A  certain  P^re  Bonhoors  is 
■poken  of  ae  a  writer  of  good  worics 
on  logic  and  rhetoric.  Who  is  he  ? 
and  what  is  his  worth  ? — P.  M. 

690.  Can  YOU,  or  any  of  your  eon- 
tributors,  iDtorm  me  which  is  the  best 
university  in  Scotland  for  studying 
for  the  degree  of  MJ).?  Should  also 
like  to  know  what  may  be  the  re- 
qoiiite  preparation  before  entering  ? 
what  studies  should  be  punued? — 

ASBWXBB  TO  QUBSnOXB. 

<I76.  AarngBt  Mr.  Bmikleft  re- 
etfit  ammuiMemmts  is  **  ▲  life  of 
Ifr.  Eyre,  late  Chiwrnor  of  Ja- 
matoa,"  by  Haniltan  Hmne.  Pro- 
biblythaB  wobU  meet  the  tuante  of 
■•A  Oountry  Lad."— J.  H.  IL 

676.  «*  S.  <F.'*  would  be  -rmy 
unwise  to  take  any  iitigle  book  as  a 
goidB  to  tte  inpOTtwit  pariod  of 
tiM  Gominoiiweaiith,  or  indeed  to 
the  period  itael^  apart  from  the 
two  preceding  i^igiUt  of  whieh  it  is 
the  ooBtiniMtioa  and  tiie  xnoral. 
Tbe  feUowiBg,  faowerer,  are  adant- 
ted  authorities,  and  may  be  safdy 
oommended, — Mayo'e  "fiistoiy  of 
tiw  Long  Plvtenent;**  Oarlyle's 
^^  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Crom- 
weU;**  Keai's  ''Histoey  of  the 
Puritans.  lorsters  noeot  wovk 
on  Sir  John  Eliot  (which  I  haye  not 
read)  will,  probably,  also  throw  some 
light  on  the  period.  The  great 
historians  may  be  consulted  with 
adyantage,  yix.,  Hume,  Lingard, 
Hallam  (** Constitutional  History'^. 
To  these  may  be  added  MacauJay  s 
Essays  on  Milton,  Hampden,  &0., 


and  other  esiayi  by  irell-known 
writers.  '^S.  F."  cannot  read  too 
widely  or  too  attentiyely  on  thia 
critical  period  of  liberty's  life. — 
J.  H.  E. 

676.  To  adc  for  Ae  beet  book-on 
any  subjeet  ie  yeiy  ea^,  to  answer 
the  query  so  put  is  nmt  difficult. 
We  bare  many  good  books  on  the 
subject   namedi  of  which  the  fol- 


lowing metit  9Miition;  ris.,  Hal- 
lam's  "Constitutional  Histoiy  of 
England,"  Brodie's  "  History  of  the 
Britiah  Empire,  from  the  Aeeeiiion 
of  Oharles  I.  to  tin  Befltomion,'* 
€h)dwin'B  **Hiitorf  of  the  OomniMi* 
wealth  df  England,  from  tiieOoin- 
■eutenient  to  the  Beatontion  of 
Obaries  11.,**  Forster's  "gtatesnien 
of theOommoowealtfa."  Maoauky^ 
Histovy  prssente  a  splendid  pano- 
rama of  the  efonts  of  that  period, 
and  Smyth's  " 'Lectures  on  Modem 
History  "  contain  a  eober  atatemeafe 
of  its  oaoses  and  efFeets.  Sir  >Af«n- 
cis  Palgrayc/a  ''Bise  and  Ptomia 
of  the  Snfflish  Ctommonwoiltli " 
does  not  rMer  to  the  Oromwellina 
periods  but  using  the  word'Oem- 
nmnwaakh  «e  eigniffing  -an  indo* 
pendent  eomnunity,  is  a  histoiy  of 
the  eariy  oentorios  of  oop  aatioa'a 
eustenee.  In  **The  PietorU  Hia- 
tory  of  Engiand,"  edited  by'Cfaailes 
Knight,  the  Commonwealth  em  it 
yefy  judiotonaly  treated.  A  di^ 
ferent  yiew  is  taken  in  Liugasd^ 
Hiatory.  No  etadent  of  thb  period 
should  omit  the  earefol  rmdiwg  of 
CarWle's  *<01iyer  Cromwell,"  and 
much  information  may  be  obtained 
from  Ghiizot's  work  on  this  portion 
of  English  histo^  which  has  been 
translated. — ^B.  M.  A. 

682.  Scottish  "Presbyterianism" 
is  the  goyemment  of  the  ohnreh  by 
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eMw  luanliing  aad  ^nAig.  In 
aMh'iwugJBgftliiii-md  ptriih  cettem 
li^  lawabcn  am  dMBen  mho  con* 
■<it«la-»  ^  kirk  mmmms,'*  and  «MMiM 
»«eitaki  jofwdicttoft  orer  the  mem* 
Imm  #f  the  «aid  f§Mi  cr  oonmga- 
tion ;  oad  width  ««  pMcidra  «v«r 
trthe«t— ifcing  Mat  or  ol«ifjin«i. 
KwB  M6h  ttnioii  the  elevgjinen 
and  a  k^  elder  ^,  or  ■faeold  go,  to 
a  eieetiag  lovenil  thnee  in  the  year, 
oaBed  tiie  ^leeh^rj,  to  detennme 
on  oajr^medter  bekmgiog  to  the  die* 
trie!  wder  the  jniiedictkm  of  the 
"Pfmkytmy.  TUa  bedj  eleeli  le- 
jTwemlelwe «eabaw  for  the  Syaod 
and  ftr  tho  Genenl  Aaeenblj.  The 
ibmer  ie  s  higher  eewt  or  jvdioa- 
Ub7  of  th»  Ohvveb,  while  the  ktter 
is  the  l^;heit  aothoritj,  beyond 
«hith  there  ia  no  appeal  in  anj 
pvnriy  ehnidi  nalttr;  b«t  If  asT 
tMiposaltt^  m  oonewned  tbeie  u 
as  appeal  to  the  law  eoiirti  of  the 
ooiati^.  'HkWB  iUe  whole  body  of 
the-people  is  joined  togethar  in  one 
bodj  nndar  a  Freabytery,  while  in 
IndepenilaBey,  as  I  indffiBtaBd  it, 
gaAoongiegition  ia  erif-Hdependent 
at  wiU  aa  independent^  and  theae 
is  no  geneml^iidieatofy  or  Unhed 
body.  8ootli»d«ontainathrie  great 
leetsMtho  Batabhshed  Ohnpeb,  the 
IWC^woh,  and  the  United  Fraa- 
bytaiian  Chiireh.— A.  Qvtbbzb. 

6B2.  f^peehytetiBBiam  ia  cfavrah 
Ceaaniaiaai>  by  preabyteaa.  Theae 
ofioara  tare  xft  two  dawaeaa  wiinia' 
teaa  er  oleigymen  and  elden^  the 
latter  bemg  seiferal  of  thenoat  ptona 
laan  in  eaoh  eoMvagation.  Ko 
ckrnmm  •e4d]o  wedpncedenee  tPfer 
anoueaif  in  this.fiepeet  it  ia  on 
eedesiaatical  repuhlio.  Erery  aepa- 
nte  ohov^  i^.,  ooqgre^ation  and 
parish,  ia  goyemed  by  a  kirk  sessiou, 
oompoaed  el  themmiatacajuid  eUeas, 
of  whan  fl?e  or  eiz  ia  the  general 
wmher*  ^Bating  the  hark  aesiions 
again  are  the  evasbytaneaya  eoort 
Tnecltog  monthly,  inohidiag  aU  the 
ninistera  of  the  particular 


nation'  wittdn  aoartaairdiatriet,  with 
a  aprinUiag  of  eldeaa.  The  synod 
Tieata  qoaoi^ri^,  compnaing  all  the 
pfeabyteiiea  in  one  or  two  oonnties, 
exardaang  jimapnadenoe  Off<er  theee 
peeabyteawa»  and  laatly  the  General 
Aaaambly,  the  BDoprenieBfesbytenan 
OOurt,  meeting  annmdly  in  Edin* 
bni^,  irma  whieh  there  is,  in  mat- 
ters of '&ith  and  pmotiee,  no  ap* 
peal,  and  in  which  ia  the  right  of 
reversing  the  dadaaons  of  the  infi»" 
rior  oonrta  above  mentioned.  Li 
Soetlandtheremn  thioechaef  Proabyw 
terian  denominalions,  all  diatinet; 
the  Eatablished,  Eree,  and  United 
Preabyterian  ohnrchee,  each  having 
its  own  ooarta,  the  latter  eeet  how- 
eiwr,  holding  an  annual  general 
Synod  instaad  of  an  asaentbly  like 
the  others.  Between  the  three  the 
points  of  difference  are  very  minute, 
their  doctrinal  standard  being  the 
samo— tiM  Weatminster  OouMsion 
of  Eaith.  Negotiations  am  at  pee- 
sent  going  en  to  eflfoet  the  propoaed 
union  of  the  Free  and  United  Brea* 
bytarian  ehnrcfaea;  but,  as  yet, 
ninlher  of  them  ia  nttanimons.  M. 
N.  will  aae  that  the  government  of 
J^e^terianiam  is  widdy  different 
from  Independanoy ;  in  the  latter, 
eaoh  oongrsgatsany  as  I  tmderstand, 
managing  its  own  affanre,  altogether 
uncontrolled  by  its  sister  congrega- 
tions; whenas  the  former  rests  a 
power  m  pnabytenea,  &c«,  over  par* 
tioolar  oongraoalaona  as  well  as  over 
mattem  gemenJly^  affimting'  tho  whole 
body.— W.  D. 

6ae.  Feriiapa  the  foUowmg  ex- 
tmot  from  the  **  Students,"  Home^ 
p.  481,  on  the  reign  of  OharJes  I., 
and  relatrng  to  the  difibrenee  bo* 
twean  LadSpendent  and  Preeby- 
terian,  may  answer  **-M.  N'a." 
qnery,— 

*  The  iiidqasMleate,  who  had  at 
fiwt  taken  shelter  and  concealed 
then^elras  under  the  wings  of  the 
now   evidently  ap* 
r,tBdi  betrayed 
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Terydifferont  Tiewi  and  pietenBioiu. 
The  Independents  rejeofod  all  eoole- 
sMBtical  eetablishmente,  and  would 
admit  of  no  spiritaal  ooorts,  no 
gOTernment  among  paston,  no  in- 
terpoeition  of  the  nmistratei  in 
religioas  concerna,  no  mod  encou- 
ragement annexed  to  any  lyatem  of 
doctrines  or  opinions.  According 
to  their  principle,  each  congregation 
united,  Toluntarily  and  by  spiritual 
ties,  composed  within  itself  a  sepa- 
rate church,  and  exercised  a  juris- 
diction, but  one  destitute  of  tem- 
poral sanctions,  over  its  own  pastor 
and  its  own  churoh.'*-~J.  H.  K. 

683.  Garljle's  "  Life  of  Schiller," 
though  issued  more  than  thirty  years 
affo,  is  still  the  English  biography  of 
the  philosophic  dramatist  Schiller. 
Lady  WallMe  has  issued  a  transla- 
tion of  Falleske's  <'Life  of  Schiller," 
which  reads  to  us  somewhat  heayily. 
Of  Ghoethe  no  biography  can  excel 
that  which  Q-.  H.  Lewes,  a  man  as 
▼ersatile  if  not  so  great  as  his  hero, 
has  added  to  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  received  as  autho- 
ritatire  eren  in  G^ennany .  Of  Heine 
we  know  no  good  English  life.  An 
article  on  him  appeared  in  the  Wett- 
mintter  Mevieto  about  1856.  In 
Arnold's  ** Essays  on  Criticism" 
there  is  a  paper  on  him.  We  think 
that  there  is  a  French  memoir  of 
him  published,  which  was  made  the 
foundation  of  a  paper  recently  in  the 
Smme  det  Deua  Mondea;  but  we 
write  from  memory  only  just  now.— 
B.M.  A. 

683.  Oarlyle  has  written  a  life  of 
Schiller,  Q-.  H.  Lewes,  late  editor  of 
the  FortnigkUff  BevieWf  a  life  of 
Ooethe.  And,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. Sir  John  Bowring  has  trans- 
lated and  prefixed  a  memoir  to  the 
works  of  Heine.  On  this  latter,  I 
write  with  some  hesitation. — ^J.H.B. 

684.  James  Martineau,  brother  of 
Harriet  MaiiineftU,  is  the  son  of  a 
surgeon  of  Norwich,  when  he  was 
bora  in  1807.    After  his  lather** 


early  death,  a  fidlare  in  a  mana&o* 
tuiing  house  in  which  their  little 
sum  of  cash  bad  been  sunk,  the 
family  was  reduced  in  ciroumstuicea. 
Bt  oint  of  hardy  effort,  a  good 
education  was  secured  for  all  the 
children, — the  sisters  especially,  we 
belieTe,  exerting  themsdyes  in  wm 
way  to  procure  the  progress  of  their 
brothers.  James  was  educated  for 
the  ministry  in  connection  with  the 
Unitarian  body,  with  which  his 
ancestors  had  been  Tery  closely 
allied.  He  has  exercised  the  pas- 
toral office  in  Dublin  and  in  layer- 
pool.  In  1858,  when  the  New 
College  was  remoyed  from  Man- 
chester to  London,  he  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Liyerpool,  and  remoyed 
to  London,  that  he  might  act  there 
as  he  had  formerly  done  for  many 
years  in  Manchester,  as  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  He 
holds  a  joint  pastorate  now,  we 
think,  in  the  iJnitarian  Church, 
Little  Portland  Street,  London.  He 
was  understood  to  haye  been  one  of 
the  projectors  and  the  early  editor 
of  The  National  Bemew.  He  is 
higltly  yened  in  Qerman  theok^ 
and  metaphysios.  Am  an  Engli^ 
writer  he  displays  an  exquisite  style, 
and  as  a  speaker  he  is  polished,  ear* 
nest,  and  subtle.  He  is  the  author, 
among  other  substantiye  works,  of 
'<  The  Rationale  of  Beligious  In- 
quiry," (1886)  ;  **  Endeayoura  after 
the  Christian  Life,"  (1848) ;  "  Mis- 
ceUanies,"  (1852);  "Studies  of 
Christianity,"  (1858).  He  was 
eminently  worthy  of  the  chair  of 
Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  in 
Fniyersity  College. — "R.  M.  A. 

SUBJX0T6  fltnriBU  tob  Dibatb. 

Are  the  Irish  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  regain  their  independence  r 

Is  instrumental  music  coudnoiye 
to  true  deyotional  fiseling  P 

Ought  anonymous  writing  to  be 
oontinoed? 


IBM  80CIJITIX8'  8B0TIOK. 
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Onght  the  Sonthem  Stetes  of 
Amarica  to  be  treated  as  conquered 
prorineesP 

Should  any  European  power  be 
poeieifled  of  territory  in  the  Weet- 
em  hemisphere  P 

Wonld  an  extension  of  the  {iran- 
ehne  cause  a  deterioration  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ? 

Would  the  cottage  allotment  sys- 
tem permanently  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  f 

Are  Plymonthist  doctrines  a  re- 
action from  Calvinism  P 
^  Is  it  only  *<  by  Act  of  Parliament" 
tiiat  the  Church,  is  established  ? 

Are  life's  crosses  losses  or  gains  P 

Is  "  order  combined  with  popular 
rights"  best  preserf ed  by  Presbytery 
or  Epiicopacy  P 

Is  the  ordained  clergyman  of  the 
Oiureh  of  England  a  priest  P 

Is  the  mind  actiye  or  passire  in 
sensation  P 

Ought  the  registration  of  partner- 
ships to  be  made  compulsory  P 

IM  it  possible  to  be  **orer-par- 
foned"P 

Is  religion  opposed  to  recreation  P 

Was  the  Atonement  sympathetic 
or  substitutionary  P 

Is  High-Churohism  **  bastard  Po- 
peryP" 

Is  Broad-Churclusm  "dishonest 
Infidelity"? 

Is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
ioimioal  to  free  institutions  P 

Is  doubt  sinful  P 


Was  Napoleon's  Mexican  scheme 
as  foolish  as  it  has  been  Tain  P 

Does  might  giro  right  P 

Is  the  President  or  the  Congress 
wrong  P 

Should  dishonest  tradesmen  be 
compelled  to  adrertise  their  legal 
convictions  in  their  windows  P 

Was  the  pontificate  of  G-regory 
y  II.  beneficial  to  the  Church  P 

Was  Leo  X.  a  heathen  or  a  Chris- 
tian? 

Has  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  been 
more  beneficial  to  France  than  that 
of  Napoleon  I.  P 

Is  this  age  too  fond  of  self-glori- 
fication P 

Is  "  Paradise  Lost "  preferable  to 
the  **  Pilgrim's  Prognss  "  P 

Hare  politicians  or  priests  been 
the  more  pr^udioial  to  Irish  pros- 
perity P 

Should  the  law  of  felo  de  §€  he 
altered  P 

Has  the  English  nation  been 
guilty  of  selfish  injustice  to  Ireland  P 

Is  Bobert  Browning  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  Alfred  Tennyson  P 

Whether  was  the  conduct  of  the 
artizan  dasses  under  the  cotton 
famine,  or  that  of  the  agriculturists 
during  the  cattle  plague,  the  -more 
admirable  P 

Hare  the  recent  successes  of  the 
Prussian  arms  been  faTourable  to 
German  freedom  p 

Is  Scripture  the  criterion  of 
truth? 


8D|^t  S^amim'  Stdian. 


BEPORTS  OF  MUTIJAL  IMPEOVEMENT  SOCIETIES. 


IhihUn:  the  SiaHHiedl  and 
Social  Inquiry  Society.  —  At  the 
fourth  meeting  this  session  of  the 
abore  society,  whose  loctUt  is  at 


85,  Molesworth  Street,  Mr.  McEane 
read  an  interesting  paper,  the  chair 
being  occupied  by  Dr.  Hancock. 
Mr.  McKane's  subject  was  "The 


Smir  ol  Gtad  ami  tib*  Nftfttonal 
Debt."    Th*  wpir  «b»  dot oted  to 


an  ezamiiuituni  of  th«  ynmn  put 
forwud  bj  Jolin  ajfiil,  MJ».,  Mr. 
JoTODB,  Sir  William  Axmstroog^aad 
otfaeva,  aa  to  tba  apaidy  nrhaaalion 
of  tfaa  ooai  aapply  of  Qtimk  Bri- 
tain, aad  tha  rwiiUing  feorfeiiaoa  of 
bar  manvfiMtwing  and  eomaifrcial 
supraaaaoj,  aad  tha  duty  ooaaa- 
qaantlijr  iaipoaad  on  tfaa  pnant  age 
of  paying  off  the  National  Debt. 


taiyd  thai  Mr.  J«f one 
and  tha  othar^oaVialannirta*  oakok- 
tioni  were  at  fault,  beoanaalfaagr'toak 
it  te  giattted  that  tfa»  rata  tof  i  the 
coniumption  of  ooal  would  aovtintie 
to  inenaaai  in- ^gwomttrieal  ratio. 
He  endeavo—ad  to  iba«*thia  to  be 
napoaaiUa^  aHo^itfaar'  iadtpattdent 
of  tbfr  oast  of  oaal.  Ho  baliafod 
that  a  lengthened  course  of  ptognaa 
waa  before-  tha  natton^that  wealth 
and  numbers  would  oontania  to 
iaareaae^  akhongh  not  at  tha  whirl- 
innd  rata  of  •<  geotnairiaal  pragns- 
aioD.  Than,  if  tb»  amvod:  of'  the 
National  Debt  wen  Sniy  it  wodd 
pveaa  nuak  leaa  Iwayily  on  after 
agaathanontbrnreasBitk  Heratatad 
that'  they  shonla  eBpOBft  oaaaakms 
t»  ariaa  when  thaf  would  mniiiu 
to  oontraot  additional  dabt»  on  aaeh 
oocaaiana  aa  war,  oattla  piagmiAnd 
fhrniaa;  and  thai  in  anhnaiy  jears 
a  Uttle  of  the  debt  ahadkl  be.  on- 
oelled.  BeyowL  this,  coBsidsring 
the  heavy  taxes  still  pressing  on  the 
labour  of  the  country,  he  thought 
the  present  remission  of  taxes  a 
more  important  matter  tiian  the 
present  payment  of  the  Nationid 
Debt.  He  thought  that  the  adrance- 
ment  of  science  would  sare  the  ooal 
supply,  and  this  Tiew  of  the  case 
showed  that  the  ooal  supply  would 
not  be  exhausted  in  the  tiase  meor 
tioned  in  Mr.  Jevons*  work  on  our 
ooal  supplies. 

The  paper  gave  rise  to  e  brisk 
dkouBsien,  after  whioh  tiie  maattng 
aepsraM. 


^K^W^^^^^^W^^^M  ■  ^Bl^^^^fw^^^jf     a^^^a^    H^^^^^F^^V^vv^f 


instituted  in  the  month  of  Oeiober, 
Ifitf  ,  and  hae'  baee  seacsasftdly 
aenthmed  op  to  tha  pressnt  tint. 
There  had  long  been  »  want  Silt  far 
sueh  a  sooiefy^  ai  which  yomg'mein 
Bsighi  meet  far  the  pn^osa  of 
mutually  improving. eaao  other  m 
the  TMrioii*  faeaeahes  of  litseatura 


At  the  oommetteenant  of  tbei 
riatioA  **  Yeritaa  YiMit "  waa^uaeni- 
mously  choseaae'tfae  aiotteb 

The  neetkM;a^  are  held  weaUf  at 
the  lotseatif ^tiitfta^  witea  esa^ 
are  leai^  or-  diaanasiane  behL  A 
new  ftattvaof  tha  asaoeiaties  iaithe 
estabUsfamedtel  literary  and-saiai 
tifio  «otr^,  at  whieh' soflBe  of*  tha 
membsia  apaek  eitaaapoaat  also 
"readhiga  nomstaadard  a«thoni/* 
whioh  have  baaa  fouadte  btf^xeied- 
ingly  beneficial. 

Bsaaya  haea  baM  vsad  <»  the  ibl- 
lowia^g  intwwatiag  aalijfots :— 

<*(^tios  aad  Optioal  Hloiiotts'' 
<* Human  Intellect;"  ''Hita  who 
hafo  riasn;"  **FoKBiaiioa  aad-tha 
Tafiatiea  of  Goal;"  '<Odditisiof 
Great  Mens"  «« Life  and  TiaMa-cf 


John 


,**     u 


Scriptan    and 


Sdenoe;"  "  The  Present  aad  I'atvM 
oftheJowa;"  <<£iitler'»HadttnMi|" 
"Josiah  Wedgwood;"  '< left  and 
Times  of  Jobn  Daka  of  liari- 
borougV 

Discussions  bare  baaa  farid'Oartlie 
following : — 

"  Vnuch  had  the  greater  genioB, 
ShakspereorMUton?"  "WiUOig. 
land  decay  as  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity  haTO  doneP"  *<  Whioh 
is  prefereble,  popularity  or  poet- 
humous  fame?^'  *<  Which  is  the 
better  system,  compulsory  or  yolnn- 
tavy  eduoation?"  '*Gan  a  lawyer 
oonsoientionslT  defend  a  prisoner  of 
whose  gtuk  he  haa  prolMMoally 
been  made  oegniaaatr" 

Aa  a  meaaa  of  impofanMnlpaiai 
essays  hare  been  instituted   haU^ 


THB  socixmiB^  flscnov. 
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yearly.  Last  sotston  the  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Venn,  for  the 
best  essay  on  **  AmbitloB."  The 
prize  consisted  of  ail  elegant  copy 
of  Whately's  "  Logic." 

At  the  annual  meeting  the  aeore- 
tai^  read  a  rer^  fsronn^lo  report ; 
Tinona  reaolutions  were  caxried  br 
the  meeting,  all  tmding  to  the  ad> 
fuoement  of  the  aaaociation. 

S.  S.y  A^  (Ozon.),  Mon.  See, 

JBdgpirf  IiuiUtfHony  Xoiuloft.— The 
Bot.  IVecforic  W.  Parrar,  lE.A.^ 
P.B.S.,  of  Harrow  Sohool^diaooiuaed 
reeentAy  and  ably  on  ''The  T)^^' 
mnam  of  Public  School  Bdu- 
oation."  He  lAid  that  thirteen  yean 
spent  in  the  heart  of  pabHc  aohoola, 
afod  d«roted  to  their  interests,  should 
Bsve  him  from  the  charge  of  pre* 
smaption  if  he  dealt  with  their  short- 
oomi^ga ;  as  a  sincere  finend  he  de- 
fAnd  to  Bare  them  fW>m  the  neglect 
wlddi  wonld  result  from  a  refusal  to 
wxdMi  and  modify  their  narrow  our- 
rlButmn.  He  referred  to  the  splendid 
HBt  of  eminent  men  which  Hkruow 
Bchool  had  produced  in  lesa  than 
ilfty  yean ;  and  he  fhlly  recognised 
the  immeneelyTaluable  results  which 
had  heea  dertred  from  the  social, 
moral, 'and  phTsical  training  by 
pnblfe  schools,  through  the  mingling 
of  members  of  widely^diflbrent  olaases 
of  aociety,  the  exoeHdiit  discipline, 
and  tlie  cordial  rslationa  between 
master  and  teaaher ;  the  religions 
serrioes ;  and,  finally,  the  health, 
Tigoor,  and  energr  obtained  from 
manly  sports;  althongh,  in  his 
opmion,  the  '*mania  of  muscularity" 
in  part  explained  the  *'  scandalously 
smaJl"  amount  of  work  got  dona, 
and  the  hunger-bitten  poverty  of  the 
mental  acquisitions  of  the  pupils. 
Quoting  the  report  of' the  Boyd 
Oommission,  Mr.  !E^arrar  asserted 
that  the  int^ectnal  results  of  our 
public  school  system  must  be  de^ 
dared  a  fidlture.    The  teaching  wia 


regulated  with  express  reference  to 
the  universities,  but  only  twenty-flTC 
per  cent,  of  the  boys  went  there  at 
all ;  and  of  these,  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  the  system,  a  large  number  were 
declared  to  be  profoundly  ignorant, 
not  only  of  every  other  subject,  but 
even  of'  the  two  languages  to  which 
so  many  years  had  been  devoted. 
This  is  due  partly  to  the  fi^t  that 
classics,  as  an  exohisive  branch  of 
education,  had  outlived  their  time. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Ifilton, 
Oowley,  Locke^  Maoaulay,  Whewefl, 
and  otfher  eminent  scholars.  Tba 
mathod  of  teaching  Ghnekand  Latin 
was  charaoterizad  as  inoonceivsbly 
irrational,  jcomposition  in  thoae  Isa* 
goages  as  a  deporable  waste  of  tim», 
and  veree-making  as  an  in^Bnious 
but  enervating  and  useless  aecom' 
plishment,  and,  in  many  caaes^.  a 
cruel  abaurdity.  The  preaent  mode 
of  studying  gramzoar  Mr.  Earrar 
considerod  to  be  illogical  and  be^ 
wildaring,  and  quite  sufficient  t^ 
account  for  any  extent  of  failure ; 
and  he  lamented  the  attempted 
stereotyping  of  it  in  the  schoms  by 
the  new  JJatinPrimer.  AflerdweHiqg 
on  the  widespread  and  unhappy  ra* 
suits  of  these  vrrors  he  conraMntkl 
severely  on  the  strange  exclusion  of 
science  from  the  pubuc  school  as- 
tern. The  stndy  of  nature  and  nar 
laws,  he  said,  would  give  to  daaauMd 
education  more  reaUty,  utility,  and 
happiness,  and  wtndd  be  more  eape- 
cisily  raluable  to  those  who  were  to 
beeome  our  clergy.  It  would  call 
into  play  a  new  set  of  fhcoltiea  and 
produce  excellent  results ;  and  the 
path  of  a  noble  and  virtuona  educa- 
tion, such  as  he  had  been  advocatizuTy 
would  become,  in  the  words  of  Mii< 
ton,  "so  smooth^  so  green,  so  fuU 
of  goodly  prospect  and  melodioas 
sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp 
of  Orpheus  was  not  more  chaiming.'* 
The  preaident.  Sir  Henry  Holhad, 
Bart.,  F.B.8.,  was  in  the  chair. 
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^itjerarg  |toles* 


Thb  literarr  and  philosophical 
remains  of  the  late  Prof.  John  0-rote, 
B.D.,  Cambridge,  are  likely  soon  to 
be  published.  They  cannot  &jl  to 
be  Talued  by  tl  inkers. 

John  S.  Mill  is  about  to  add  to 
his  dissertations  and  discussions  a 
third  Tolume.  J.  A.  Froude  is  to 
collect  sereral  roTiew  papers,  and 
issue  them  as  "Short  Studies  on 
Great  Subjects.*'  *<Essays  on  Be- 
form,"  by  some  of  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
are  shortly  to  be  in  hand ;  and  the 
Ber.  Orby  Shipley,  M. A.,  is  to  super- 
intend an  issue  of  essays  periodi- 
cally, somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
those  lately  edited  by  F.  D,  Maurice, 
to  be  entitled  "  Tracts  for  the  Day." 

The  essays  and  poems  of  Alexan- 
der Smith  are  to  be  collected  and 
published  under  efficient  editorship. 

''The  Life,  Correspondence,  and 
Literary  Bemains"  of  K.  Haw- 
thorne are  in  preparation,  by  W.  B. 
Pike,  his  friend  and  fellow  custom- 
house official. 

Shakspere's  "Poems"  have  been 
translated  by  Karl  Simrock  into 
German  in  a  masterly  manner. 

The  name  of  the  author  of 
<*  Brought  to  Light,*'  in  Chambert^ 
Journal^  is  Thomas  Speight. 

Theodore  Martin  is  preparing  a 
biography  of  the  late  Prof.  W.  B. 
Aytoun,  author  of  "  Bothwell." 

-Dr.  Newman's  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints"  are  being  re-issued  in  a 
chea^orm. 

L6rd  Eloho's  speeches  are  pub- 
lished. 

"  Byes  and  No  Eyes  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  magazine  of  natural  his- 
tory, &0.,  issued  under  the  super* 
intendenoe  of  Ber.  W.  Tuckwell, 
H.A.,  Taunton. 


The  Q^arierlgf  Review  has  baen 
placed  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  William  Smith,  the  eminent 
lexicographer  and  classicist  wee  Mr. 
Macpherson. 

A  memoir  of  Gen.  James  Ogle- 
thorpe, founder  of  Geoi|{ia,  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  in  the 
press. 

Bev.  John  Oswald,  editor  of  many 
useful  educational  treatises,  died 
Feb.  5th. 

"  Questions  for  a  Beformed  Par- 
liament" are  already  being  pre- 
pared by  some  of  the  "advanced" 
thinkers  of  Oxford. 

The  manu£ujture  of  novek  has  been 
attracting  attention  in  several  liter- 
ary journals — with  curious  resulta. 

M.  Cousin  has  endowed  the  Sor- 
bonne  with  his  library,  14,000 
volumes ;  it  is  to  be  retained  as  he 
left  it ;  his  room  becoming  one  of 
the  libraiy  apartments  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  It  has  been  amply  provided 
with  funds  for  its  constant  preserva- 
tion and  care.  Barth61emy  St. 
Hilaire  is  appointed  by  the  testator 
chief  librarian,  and  has  been  charged 
with  the  care  of  Cousin's  papers,  and 
with  the  writing  of  a  biography  of 
the  eclectic  philosopher. 

An  extended  and  revised  re-issue 
of  Frederic  Seebohm's  papers  on  the 
Oxford  Beformers  of  14d8  is  nearly 
ready.  Beaders  of  The  FoHiiighify 
JEtevieuf  know  their  value. 

The  contest  for  the  poetiy  pro- 
fessorship, Oxford,  has  become  rary 
exciting  from  the  number  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates. 

Even  the  centenarian  OttUlemaffe 
Magatine  has  been  oompeUed  by 
the  state  of  the  literaiy  taste  of  the 
age  to  introduce  into  its  pages  a 
serial  novaL 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  ITS  AUTHOR,  AN  ANALYSIS  OF 

THE  BOOK. 

£TTMOLOOici.L  studies  hare  had  a  fascmation  for  manlrmd  from 
the  earliest  times.  The  proper  application  of  language  depends  bo 
much  on  its  latent  implications,  that  this  is  little  to  be  wonaered  at. 
Words  require  to  be  consigaificant — must  have  not  merely  a  mean- 
iiig  in  the  mind  of  the  employer  of  them,  but  to  the  mind  of  those 
who  are  addressed.  Words  are  not  only  the  product  but  the  record 
of  thought ;  and  they  are  used  besides  as  the  disseminators  of 
the  elaborated  results  of  human  experience  or  reflection.  Unless, 
therefore,  we  know  or  can  learn  the  real,  inner  or  true  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  terms  we  utter,  we  cannot  ihake  sure  of  the  perfect 
transference  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind.  Hence  a  practised 
artist  in  words — an  orator,  poet,  or  writer  of  the  highest  order- 
attends  not  only  to  the  latencies  but  the  relativeness  of  terms ; 
and  neKer  expresses  his  ideas  in  diction  which  he  has  not  good  rea- 
son to  assume  to  be  comprehensible  and  attractive  to  the  persons 
to  be  affected  bv  the  matter  communicated ;  such  men  know  that 
the  nearer  they  keep  to  the  root-meaning,  the  radical  and  commonly 
received  signincation  of  words,  the  more  certain  they  are  of  afiecting 
those  addressed,  and  of  effecting  their  purpose.  Hence  their 
idiomatic  expressions,  their  homeliness  of  pkrase,  and  their  usage  of 
diction  current  among  the  classes  to  whom  they  appeal.  They 
mingle  the  famQiar  with  the  new,  and  explain  the  one  by  the  other ; 
and  often,  with  a  force-giving  felicity,  they  bring  into  the  clear 
light  of  the  intellect  some  prevalent,  deep-lying  beauty  of  diction, 
from  a  Juxtaposition  of  words,  which  hints  at  and  suggests  the  rela- 
tion of'^  the  ideas  advanced  to  those  already  latenUjr  held  in  the 
heart  and  implied  in  the  acceptance  of  certain  words  m  which  "the 
root  of  the  matter  "  is  evidently  contained.  By  their  judicious 
choice  of  the  root  they  skilfully  produce  the  fruit  they  seek  ;  as  is 
the  case  always  when  means  are  properly  adapted  to  the  ends  to  be 
achieved.  Tne  more  closely  we  can  come  to  the  heart  of  another, 
the  more  effieacious  is  our  endeavour  to  influence  him ;  and  henr^e 
the  use  of  those  terms  which  are  familiar  and  endeared,  which 
spread  out  the  fibres  of  their  roots  afar,  and  thus  come  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  most  powerful  associations  of  the  human  spirit,  is 
to  be  commended,  as  likely  to  enable  a  speaker  or  writer  to  convey 
his  ideas  in  concise,  perspicuous,  effective,  and  attractive  language. 

A  language  is  the  entire  collection  of  words  by  which  the  mem- 
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bers  of  any  given  society  of  men  oommunicate  their  ideafl,  feelingB, 
desires,  &c,  CommuDity  of  nature  in  the  normal  state  of  any  race 
must  produce  a  certain  community  of  usage  in  the  employment 
of  vocal  sounds  to  express  the  seusations,  emotions,  and  thought! 
which  arise  within  them.  Men  have  nearly  similar  wants,  are  subjeofe 
in  a  great  measure  to  similar  laws  of  nature,  and  they  have  many 
other  close  resemblances — the  desire  of  food,  their  sexual  relations, 
their  love  of  pleasure,  and  their  bate  of  pain,  their  feelings  of 
sympathy,  compassion,  pride,  jealousy,  hate,  fear,  disappointment, 
hope,  expectancy,  are  nearly  alike  shared  by  all  men,  so  that  their 
physical  appetites,  tlieir  moral  sentiments,  and  their  intellectaal 
capacities  are  almost  as  similar  as  the  form  of  their  bodies,  their 
f\inotions,  and  the  changes  to  which  they  are  liable.  Circumstanoes 
of  time,  place,  culture,  &c.,  alter  these  somewhat,  but  not  so  much  bb 
to  efface  the  community  of  race  in  very  many  of  these  essentials  in 
which  the  necessity  for  language  originates,  and  for  the  expression 
of  which  in  some  form  or  other  it  is  commonly  employed.  Henoe 
it  is  probable  that  much  affinity  of  language  exists  among  the 
various  communities  of  men ;  and  highly  probable  that  the  root- 
elements  of  most  languages  should  possess  similar  characteristics^ 
however  dissimilar  in  their  cultured  state  and  in  their  actual  con- 
dition. Here  the  origin  of  language  scarcely  concerns  us ;  for  it 
will  matter  little,  in  this  inquiry,  whether  the  roots  of  words 
sprung  up  indigenously  in  the  human  soul,  as  the  mere  results  of 
the  necessities  of  man's  nature ;  or  whether, — like  "  etery  plant  of 
the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  or  the  field 
before  it  grew," — the  Deity  impregnated  "  the  seeds  of  speech  ** 
with  the  vitality  they  show,  and  the  plenteous  power  of  repro- 
ductive growth  they  manifest.  In  either  case  they  must  at  first 
liave  been  few,  unburdensome  to  the  memory,  sug^^estive  by  their 
utterance  of  the  most  common  things  and  thoughts,  possessed  of  a 
power  of  growth,  change,  and  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  men.  Certain  principles  would  assuredly  overrule 
their  progress  and  changes,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  words 
Would  gradually  incorporate  into  expressions  indicative  of  com* 
pound  things,  or  of  terms  signifying  the  influence  exerted  on  men's 
xninds  by  the  varieties  of  the  things  surrounding  them.  This  com- 
position of  words,  by  so  much  the  more  thoroughly  it  was  effected, 
would  so  much  the  more  readily  fade  away  out  of  the  consciousness 
of  man  ;  for  he  employs  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought  loner 
before  he  makes  it  an  object  of  study.  The  discovery  of  the  originu 
€iyma,  root-words,  in  any  given  language  is  o^great  service  in  lessen- 
ing the  tediousness  of  the  study  of  it  as  an  organ  of  communication 
-— aa  supplying  brief  notes  of  the  inherent  powers  of  words,  and  as 
enabling  us  to  trace  through  the  several  members  of  cognate  words 
the  processes  of  analogous  formation.  It  might  also  be.  made 
of  greiit  use  as  an  exponent  of  the  forms  of  operation  most  conge- 
nial to  the  normal  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  proceeds 
in  the  cuurso  of  a  long  series  of  complex  thinking;  for  the  Tnanner 


ofiiimgtlie*ooimton  of  thoaicht  should  indioftte  in  aomewi^tlto 
mode  of  operation  that  had  been  enga^d  in  b^  the  ealodaton 
Some  have  even  snppoaed  that  mcki  an  inquiry,  if  properly  oon- 
ducted,  wonld  supply  us  irith  a  correot  philosophy  of  mind,  and  an 
indubitable  s^tam  of  logic.  In  this  latter  hope  we  do  not  ooncur : 
roots  groar  in,  but  do  not  oonetitute  the  soil;  instruments  are 
employed  by,  but  do  not  form  a  man ;  machinery  is  adapted  to 
many  purposes,  yet  it  does  not  form  a  key  to  the  mind  of  the  par- 
ties for  whom  it  has  been  devised.  Some  things,  indeed,  we  may 
infer  from  theae ;  but  as  the  mere  investigation  of  these  could  not 
dve  as  a  complete  and  thorough  knowlMge  of  that  out  of  which 
they  sprang,  or  which  they  served,  so  a-  mere  knowledge' of  words 
csQDot  provide  us  with  a  reliable  logic,  an  impregnable  criticism, 
ud  an  unassailable  metaphysio. 

The  mind  ia  formative  and  active:  whatever  theory  of  language 
we  may  adopt,  this  must  be  admitted;  and  theadinission  of  thai 
working  capacity  in  the  mind  compels  our  assent  to  the  distinction 
between  that  whioh  grows  and  that  in  and  by  which  growth  oceunn-- 
between  that  whioh  works  tod  that  which  is  worked  with.  It  ia 
impossible  to  construe  an  etymologv  into  a  system  o(  mental^phikv 
Bophy  or  a  logical  organon.  Such  an  attempt  was  initiated  by 
John  Home  Tooke,  in  his  entertaining  and  Instructive  **  Diversiont 
of  Parley,"  but  he  failed  to  rear  the  edifice  of  which  he  projeoted 
the  foundation*  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise, 
seeing  that  the  main  prop  of  his  system  is  this  excessively  inade^ 
^ate  recognition  of  the  work  of  the  mind  in  thought, — ''/Hie  busi- 
nsas  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  concerns  language,  appeara  to  me  to  be 
▼esy  simple.  It  extends  no  further  than  to  receive  impressions,  t .  e., 
to  have  sensations  or  feelings.  What  are  called  its  operations  are- 
mere)^  the  operations  of  language."  The  mind  is  not  thus  passive^ 
and  hmited  only  to  receptiveness ;  nor  is  language,  as  we  thinks 
endowed  with  the  operative  activity  which  he  asserts*  that  it  p084 
sesses^  As  a  metaphysician,  we  think  he  is  entirely  mistaken ;  as  a 
logician,  he  has  all  but  utterly  failed ;  as  a  philosophical  grammanan 
even,  he  has  only  partially  succeeded;  but  as -an  etymologist,  he 
was  in  his  own  day  excellent  and  incomparable. 

The  scientifio  study  of  the  English  language  had  taken  an  etymo^ 
hgioaX  tarn  early.  John  Gomwaille  made  it  the  medium  of  in- 
B^etion  before  1885,  when  Trevisa  recordt  the  fact ;  Feneriche^ 
lus  pupil,  also  taught  in  the  vernacular,  and  that  became  fashion- 
tble;  Out  it  was  Sir  John  Cheke  (16I4L-47),  the  Greek  scholar,  who 
fint  proposed  a  radical  reform  in  our  language,  by  ejecting  thenoe 
&U  words  not  traceable  to  purely  Saxon  roots.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson^ 
too,  in  1663,  in  his  *'  Arte  of  Ehetorike,"  had  opposed  the  employ* 
gent  of  *'inkhom  terms,"  and  the  prevalent  use  of  "Frendi 
S&glish,"  and  "  English  Italianated ; "  and  declaimed  against  thoso 
who  '*  Latin  their  tongues,"  or  "  stain  their  speech  with  far-fetched 
colours  of  strange  antiquity ;"  while  he  advocated  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, aad  idiomatieiJity.    In  1668|  Sir  Thomaa  Smith,  also  a 
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Greoian,  diredled  attention  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  uniform 
spelling— proposing  the  phonetio  rather  than  the  etymolog:io  re- 
production or  words.  William  Bollokar,  in  1680,  also  addressed 
nimself  to  the  spelling  reform,  and  in  the  year  1686  supplied  a 
"  Bref  Gramare  of  the  finglishe  Tongue,"  in  order  that  Gascoigne's 
Satire  in  the  "Steele  Qulb,"  1675,  should  hit  no  longer, — 

*'  That  grammar  grudge  not  at  our  English  tongue, 
BecauBe  it  stands  by  monosyllaba, 
And  cannot  be  declined  as  others  are.'* 

"  Besolute  "  John  Florio's  "  World  of  Words,"  1597,  whUe  it 
probably  issued  out  of  John  Lyly's  "  Euphues/'  1580,  may  also 
have  suggested  the  first  dictionary,  which  appeared  in  ShaJEspere's 
death-year,  1616,  as  "  An  English  Expositor."  The  grammars  of 
Ben  Jonson,  Alex.  Gill,  1619,  Henry  Hexham,  1626,  and  John 
Wallis,  D.D.,  1663,  followed.  Next  came  the  dictionaries  of 
Edward  Cocker,  John  Kersey,  Thomas  Dvche,  and  Elisha  Coles 
— unless  Minsheu's  dictionary  of  eleven  languages,  1617,  is  re- 
garded as  influencire  in  promoting  the  study  or  comparative  lexioo- 
fogy.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  efiectiFC  help  was  rendered  by 
Wm.  Sommers's  "  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,"  1^69 ;  Stephen  Skin- 
ner's "  Etymolo^icon  Linguro  Anglieans9,"  1671;  and  the  '*Ety- 
molofficum  Anglicanum  "  of  Francis  Junius,  issued  1743.  Upwards 
of  a  nundred  grammars  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  since  that  time  "  their  name  is  legion."  Among  sudi  boolu, 
perhaps  the  highest  place  is  due  to  the  "  Hermes  "  of  John  Harris, 
nephew  of  Lord  Shauesbury, — a  work  which  Bishop  Lowth,  himself 
the  author  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  grammar,  describes  as  "  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle ;  '  and  ^the  learned  and  ingenious  work 
which  we  are  now  about  to  consider — '*  The  Diversions  of  Purley," 
by  John  Home  [Tookel^a  book  which  may  be  regarded  as  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  English  etymology,  of  the  life  of  the  author 
of  which  we  now  present  a  brief  sketch. 

John  Home,  the  son  of  a  poulterer — or,  as  he  jocularly  called 
him,  "  a  Turkey  merchant,"  was  bom  in  Newport  Street,  London, 
June  26th,  1786.  He  was  sent  to  Westminster  School  for  two 
years,  and  then  transferred  to  Eton,  whence,  after  a  five  years' 
stay — having  lost  an  eye  in  a  youth's  gambol — he  went  to  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A.,  in  1768.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  became  usher  of  a  boarding  school  at 
Blaokbeathf  in  Kent,  being  averse  to  pursue  the  clerical  profession 
for  which  his  father,  a  somewhat  stern  and  wilful  man,  haa  educated 
him.  At  last,  in  1760,  the  cbapelry  of  New  Brentford,  in  Kent, 
kaving  been  bought  for  him,  he  reluctantly  took  deacon's  orders, 
sad  entered  upon  duties  which  he  disliked.  His  own  ambition  was 
towards  the  law,  and  in  1756  he  had  entered  his  name  at  tiie  Inner 
Temple.  He  felt  himself  in  a  wrong  position,  and  gladly  escaped 
from  his  pulpit  ministrations  and  pastoral  duties  by  undertaking 
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the  ofBoe  of  traTeUing  tutor — at  one  time  to  the  son  of  John  Elwes, 
Sm.,  of  Maicham,  Berks,  the  miaer ;  and  again  to  a  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  ourrey.  In  Paris,  where  he  had  thrown  off  the  clerical  aress 
and  character,  he  formed  an  aoqnaintanoe  with  the  well-known 
J<^n  Wilkes,  in  favoor  of  whom  he  wrote  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
in  1765,*  and  for  whose  retnm  as  member  for  Middlesex,  in  1768, 
He  made  most  yigoroos  efforts.  In  behalf  of  Wilkes  too,  he 
wrote  several  letters  a^-ainst  the  Court  and  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  Lord  Mansfield. 

In  1767  this  popular  clerical  politician  became  the  founder  of  "  the 
Society  for  supporting  the  Bill  of  Rights  "  in  connection  with  Wilkes, 
but  in  the  following  year  a  quarrel,  ending  in  an  irate  paper  war, 
divided  t^e  quondam  political  brethren.  In  1770,  when  William 
Beekford,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  took  up  an  humble  address  to  the 
King  (Gkorge  III.),  in  remonstrance  against  a  "  censure"  his  Majesty 
had  passed  upon  a  petition  which  &e  City  authorities  had  pre- 
sented, requesting  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  the  dismissal  of 
the  Ministry,  and  when  the  Soyereign  repulsed  the  deputation,  the 
Mayor,  at  Home's  suggestion,  uttered  a  few  words  in  reply — an 
incident  unparalleled  in  history.  On  Beckford's  retirement  from 
the  royal  presence.  Home  asked  the  Mayor  to  rehearse  what  he 
taid.  Beekford  had  forgotten.  "Your  speech  must  go  to  the 
papers,'*  said  Home ;  "  I'll  write  it  for  you,"  and  immediately  com- 
posed  that  reply  which  roused  and  astonished  the  kingdom,  and 
was  engraven  on  the  Guildhall  monument  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  "who  bearded  the  King  upon  the  throne,"  although 
Beekford  "never  uttered  a  syllable  of  it." 

In  1771,  he,  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  opposition  led  by  Dr, 
Paley,  had  the  degree  of  M.A.  granted  to  him  by  the  university ; 
and  in  that  same  year  the  terrible  though  invisible  hand  of  Junius 
smote  him  in  a  "  Letter  to  the  Eev.  Mr.  Home ; "  a  letter  to  which 
the  tumult-loving  parson  replied  with  equal  acrimony,  snperior 
power  of  argument,  and  greater  wit.  In  1773  he  threw  up  the 
clerical  profession,  as  Churchill  had  done  before  him,  and  recom- 
menced the  study  of  the  law,  his  political  friends  having  guaranteed 
him  by  bond  £400  per  annum  till  he  was  called  to  the  bar. 

While  engaged  in  his  le^al  studies  he  took  an  active  part  in  resist- 
ing an  enclosure  bill,  which  would  have  greatly  lessened  the  value  of 

*  In  1765,  during  Home's  residence  in  France,  there  was  issued  from  the 
press  a  philological  work  of  considerable  notoriety,  viz.,  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
jCechanical  Formation  of  Speech,"  by  Charles  De  Brasses  (1706 — 1777), 
First  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Burgundy,  in  which  a  theory  of  great 
finrmalitv  and  precision  was  laid  down,  based  on  the  assumption  tfiat  speech 
is  the  mimediate  effect  of  organic  powers  common  to  all  men  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  ana  suggesting  that  each  distinct  organic 
utterance  had  a  primitive  meaning,  which  was  even  jet  observable,  regard 
being  had  to  lingual  permutations  in  a  very  large  number  of  the  most 
frequent  and  necessary  terms  employed  in  common  life.  It  is  probably  to 
the  perusal  of  this  work  that  the  etymological  bent  of  Home  is  due. 
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«  propeYtr  called  Porlej*  near  €hMistoney  in  Snrvey ;  whhsh  hsd-been 
pureiiaaed  a  abort  tine  befoie  'by  William  Tooke,  wbo  in  vecofi^- 
tion  of  bia  aaaiatanee  aerred  bim  bia  beir,  by  wfaicb  be  afterwards 
became  poiaeaaor  of  Parley  aa^well  aa  ^StOUO,  and  in  graiifcude  for 
fdiiob  be  aaaonied  tbe  name  of  Tooke,  and  was  tbereafter  known  as 
Jobn  Home  Tooke.  Tbtareaistanoe  was  manai^ed  by  a  dexterous 
but  unserupulona  trick.  On  tbe  daj  for  wbiob  tbe  reading  of  the  aa* 
eloaure  bill  was  fixed,  a  letter  written  by  Home  appeued  in  tbe 
Public  Advertiser,  beaded  '*  Strike  but  Hear,"  libelling  Sir  Fleteber 
Norton,  tbe  S|ieaker.  Tbia  breach  of  priTilege  took  preoedenoe  of 
all  other  boaiaeaa,  tbe  bill  was  abeWed,  and  Home  waa  com- 
mitted to  onatody.  Home  explains  and  is  discharged,  but  the 
bill  ia  dented.  Home  then  founded  "  the  Conatttutional  Society," 
lor  tbe  enoonragement  of  tbe  reyolted  colonists  of  America. 
After  tbe  first  fatal  contest  between  the  insurieents  and  tbe  royal 
troops,  that  society  opened  a  subscription  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  Americans  "murdered  iij  the  King's  troops  at 
Lexington  and  Concord."  For  this  tbe  ministry  prosecuted  Home, 
tbe  writer,  July  4tb,  1777.  At  Guildhall,  under  Lord  Mans- 
field, he  waa  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £'iOO,  and  toapend  a  year  in 
tbe  King'a  Bench.  He  endeavoured  to  overrule  this  judgment  by  a 
writ  of  error,  but  failed ;  and  during  bis  imprisonment  he  issued  *'  A 
Letter  to  John  Dunning,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Home,"  April  21st,.  1778, in 
wbiob  be  initiated  bis  etymological  contributions  to  tbe  study  of 
the  Engli^  language.  In  1779  bis  call  to  tbe  bar  was  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  and  after  this  be  retired  to  a 
farm  in  Huntingdonshire. 
At  this  time  tbe  agitation  for  parliamentary  reform  was  beaded 

SPitt ;  and  Home,  panting  for  warfare,  wrote  a  letter  to  John 
inning,  bis  former  advocate,  then  Lord  Ashburton,  in  1782,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  "  London  Corrcfiponding  Society."  eatab- 
lished  for  tbe  procuring  of  universal  sufirage,  annual  parliameotB, 
Ac.,  and  which  was  a  powerful  political  organization,  having  50,000 
Adherents.  In  the  aame  year  be  formally  joined  to  bia  own  the 
name  of  Tooke,  at  tbe  request  of  his  benefactor ;  and  aet  himself 
with  diligence  to  add  a  literary  intereat  for  ever  to  the  eat  ate  of 
which  be  was*  to  be  the  heir,  by  composing  his  famous  yet  curious 
work,  *'The  Dirersions  of  Purley."  With  great  ingenuity  ihe 
author  weaves  together  a  mingled  web  of  etymology,  grammar, 
metapbysica,  polilics,  satire,  and  wit,  with  copious  quotations  from 
the  then  little-read  early  authors  of  works  in  the  English  tongue. 
The  value  of  the  treatise  as  afibrding  inductive  proof  of  the  trans  for- 
mation of  verbs  and  nouns  into  those  apparently  unmeaninK  parts 
of  speech  which  we  call  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.,  may  be 
admitted ;  but  the  principle  mvohed  —  that  the  p<ut  history  of 
words  is  the  surest  guide  to  their  present  real  meaning — must,  we 
£Nur,  be  vegsrded  aa  fallacious.  We  shall,  bowever,  before  critiois- 
ing  it,  allow  a  believer  in  and  a  noble  advocate  of  it  to  exj ' 
the  ground  and  basis  of  tbe  achame :— 


ti 
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*'The  principle  uyon  mhUtk  his  sy^atem  is  fonndwl  ^xoels  in  simplioii^ 
I0d  U  «puiieat^  Bfttural  and  r«a»onable.  Am  aU  our  ki)owie4ge  Jidlatfs 
j^nurilj  ta  tbivgs,  as  mere  existence  is  manifestly  the  first  idea.whioh  tba 
Biiiid  ean  hitfe,  as  it  is  simple,  without  involving  any  process  of  rMuionix)^, 
•BbatantiTtifl  are  evidently  the  firat  objects  of  our  thoughts,  and  we  loArn 
their  existence  before  we  contemplate  their  actions,  motions,  or  clmugeg. 
Motion  is  a  complex  and  not  a  simple  idea ;  it  is  gained  from  the  compari- 
son of  two  places  or  positions,  and  drawing  the  conclusion  that  a  change 
has  happened.  Action,  or  the  relation  between  the  agent  and  t)ie  act,  is 
••till  more  complex ;  it  imphes  the  observation  of  two  events  following  one 
•BOlher,  but  until  we  have  pursued  this  sequence  very  often,  we  never  could 
ihiiik  of  oonneoting  them  together.  Those  aetions  which  we  ourselves 
yiform  are  yet  kss  simple,  and  the  experience  which  teaohes  us  our  own 
thov^bta  must  be  accompanied  with  more  reflection.  As  for  other  idms 
of  a  general  or  ftbatraot  nature,  they  are  still  later  of  being  diatiiiotly  formed. 
Henee  the  origin  of  language  must  be  traoed  to  substantives,  to  existeRcee, 
lo  aimple  apprehensions,  to  things.  Having  given  names  to  these,  we  pve- 
osed  to  use  those  names  in  expressing  chant(e,  action,  motion,  su^ring, 
manners  of  doini;,  modes  of  sutferiog,  or  of  being.  Thus  verbs  are  em- 
ployecl,  and  they  are  obtained  from  substantives.  Relations,  relative  poai- 
tioDe,  comparisons,  contrasts,  affinities,  negatives,  exclamations,  follow ; 
and  the  power  of  expressing  these  is  obtained  from  subat^utives  and  from 
Tsrbi.  So  tluit  all  language  becomes  simply,  naturally,  rationally,  resolved 
into  Bubstantives,  as  its  elements,  or  subetantives  and  verbs,  verbs  Xkem- 
nelYOs  beipg  acjquired  from  substantives. 

**  The  eia^ple  grandeur  of  this  kadintr  idea«  which  runs  through  the  whi>lc 
of  Mr.  Tooke's  systemi  at  once  .recommends  it  to  our  aeceptetion.  But  lite 
details  of  the  theory  are  its  great  merits ;  for  he  followed  it  into  <weiQr 
vunnte  particular  qf  our  language,  and  only  left  it  amperfect  in  oonfiokig 
1ms  apeculations  to  the  English  tongue,  while  doubtless  the  doctrine  is. ef 
Vniveraal  applioation.  He  had  great  resources  for  the  perfonnauce  >of  ,Wtc 
taak  which  he  .thus  set  himself.  A  master  of  tiusold  Sason,  the«ro0t.pf 
onr  noble  lao^iiage;  thoroughly  and  familiarly,  acquainted  with.all.ourhttt 
miters;  suiEcit:ntly  skilled  in  other  tongues,  anoient.and  modern,  though 
only  geneiyiUy,  and,  for  any  purpose  but  that  of  his  Anglo-3axon  inquiry, 
.Wther  super^oislly,  he  oould  trace  with  a  ftloar  andeteady  eye  lhe.4^i}i>iis 
•nd  derivations  of  all  our  parts  of  speech ;  and  in, delivering. his^.renMDks, 
vhetber  to  illustrate  his  own  principles,  or  to  expose  tlie  errors  of  oUter 
tileoriei^  or  i to  controvert  and  expose  to  ridicule  his  pnadeoe8sors,rhisine¥er- 
luling  ingenuity  .and  ready  wit  stood  him  in  sueh  eonstaut  stead,  that  be 
hM  miade  one  of  the  driest  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  ^er 
idenoe  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  even  lively  books ;  nor  did  any  one 
irer  take  up  the  "  Piversions  of  Furley  "  (as  he  baa  quaintly  chosen  to-  call 
It)  and  lay  it  down  till  some  other  avocation  tore  it  from  liis  hands."  * 

Hie  Brit  Tolume  of  the  work  in  which  thiM  system  is  exponndecl 
WM  issued  in  1786,  with  rhe  title.  "EHEA  HTEPOENTA"  (Winged 
Wofde) ;  or,  •*  The  Di vewions  of  Purley."  It  is  written  in  the  form 
4)f  a  dialogue,  in  which,  in  the  first  yolume.  the  chief  interloctitors 
are  Mr.  Home  himself  and  his  friend  Dr.  Beadon,  Master  of  Jesus* 

•  Lofd  Bfm»^^W)x*»  ^dtatesmen  of  the  QNine  of  Geoxge  III./'  toL  li.. 
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College,  Cambridge,  with  an  oooasiooal  interrnption  from  Mr. 
Tooke ;  and  in  the  second,  which  was  not  published  till  18^)5,  the 
burden  of  controversy  is  borne  by  the  author  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  the  prominent  politician,  who  was  then  contesting  Middle- 
sex. The  dialogue-form  enables  the  author  to  introduce  many 
digressions  and  a  good  deal  of  allusion  to  the  public  affairs  of  tlia 
time,  and  to  yary  the  manner  and  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
alive  attention,  tnoufi[h  it  interrupts  the  course  of  the  argument,  ana 
in  a  great  measure  unGts  it  for  a  student's  book.  The  following  pages, 
ifith  omission  of  all  the  elegancies,  witticisms,  and  allusions,  and 
giving  no  heed  to  the  dialogue,  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  main  con- 
tents of  the  volume  in  such  a  form  as  may,  we  hope,  put  the  student 
in  possession  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  book,  and  supply  an  intro- 
duction to  the  etymological  study  of  the  English  language : — 

*'  The  purpose  of  language  is  to  communicate  oiur  thoughts.*'  "  Words 
are  the  signs  of  ihing$.  There  must  therefore  be  as  many  sorts  of  words 
or  parts  of  speech  as  there  are  sorts  of  things/'  was  the  common  reason* 
ing  of  grammarians  i  but  words  are  not  only  the  signs  of  ihingt  or 
the  signs  of  idecug  **many  words  are  merely  (thhreviationg  employed  for 
despatch,  and  are  iA«  siff^u  of  other  words**  "  The  first  aim  of  language 
was  to  communicate  our  thoughts ;  the  second,  to  do  it  with  despatch.'* 
**  Words  ha^e  been  called  winged ;  and  they  well  deeerre  that  name,  when 
their  abbreviations  are  compared  with  the  progress  which  speech  could  make 
without  these  inventions ;  but  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought, 
they  have  not  the  smallest  claim  to  that  title."  "  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  invention  of  afres  should  have  been  upon  the  stretch  to  add  such  wings 
to  their  conversation  as  might  enable  it,  if  possible,  to  keep  pace  in  some 
measure  with  their  minds  ?"  **  The  origin  of  ideas  [is]  the  proper  starting- 
post  of  a  grammarian  who  is  to  treat  of  signs ;  as  Shakspere  says, '  divers 
philosophers  hold  that  the  lip^is  parcel  of  the  mind.' "  "  The  perfections 
of  Um^uage  not  properly  understood  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  impeifections  of  our  philosophy."  '*  It  is  an  easy  matter,  upon  Mr. 
Locke's  own  principles,  and  a  physical  consideration  of  the  senses  and  the 
mind,  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  composition  of  ideas."  After  having 
"  discarded  the  differences  of  thinge^  and  the  differences  of  ide<u^  and  the 
diiFerent  operaUom  of  the  mind,  as  guides  to  a  division  of  language,"  he 
depends  for  the  principle  on  whic^  he  is  to  proceed  in  his  ''inquiry  into  the 
manner  of  signification  of  words,"  on  the  force  of  words,  viz. — the  two  great 
purposes  of  speech,  which  lead  to  a  division  into — 1,  words  neceeeary  for 
the  communication  of  our  thoughts;  2,  abbreviations  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  despatch."   (Part  i.,  chaps  1,  2,  and  8.) 

"  There  are  only  two  sorts  of  words  which  are  necessary  for  the  oomran- 
nioation  of  our  thoughts," — "1,  noun;  and  2,  verb;"  and  he  ranks  "ail 
the  others  (which  are  not  necessary  to  speech,  but  merely  eubetitiUee  of  the 
first  sort)  under  the  title  of  abhreviaUone**  ''Without  abbreviations 
language  can  get  on  but  lamely  ;  and  therefore  they  have  been  introduced 
in  diiTerent  plenty,  and  more  or  less  happily,  in  all  languages.  And  upon 
these  two  points — abbreviation  of  terms  and  abbreviation  in  the  manner  of 
eignifleatUm  of  wordo — depends  the  respective  excellence  of  every  language." 
**  The  business  of  the  mind,  as  far  as  it  conoems  language^  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  simple.    It  extends  no  further  than  to  receive  impressions,— that 
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is,  to  hftYe  teiiMitioDS  or  feelings.  What  are  called  its  operations  are  merdj 
tiie  operations  of  language.  A  consideration  of  ieleiu,  or  of  the  mind,  or  of 
ikuiffg  (relatiTC  to  the  parts  of  speech),  will  lead  us  no  farther  than  to 
noMWi — t.  e.,  the  signs  of  those  impressions  or  names  of  ideas.  The  other 
part  of  speech,  the  verb,  must  he  accounted  for  from  the  necessary  use  of 
it  in  communication.  It  is,  in  &ct,  the  communication  itself,  and  therefore 
well  denominated  the  rerh,**  for  it  is  what  we  speak,  and  the  noun  is  thai 
about  which  we  speak,  according  to  Quintillian,  I.,  iv. 

"  A  noun  is  the  simple  or  complex,  the  particular  or  general  name  of  one 
or  more  ideas."  '*  Figure  apart,  in  our  language  the  names  of  things 
without  sex  are  also  without  gender.**    (Part  i.,  chap.  4.) 

"  The  dominion  of  speech  is  erected  upon  the  downfall  of  imtefyeotioni**~^ 
''the  hrutish,  inarticulate  interjection."  "Where  speech  can  be  employed 
fhey  are  totally  useless,  and  are  always  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating our  thoughts.**  "  The  far  greatest  part  of  woras  that  make  all 
languages  are  general  terms.'*  "  From  this  neoe»sity  of  general  termi  follows 
immediately  the  necessity  of  the  article,  whose  business  it  is  to  reduce  their 
generality,  and  upon  occasion  to  enable  us  to  employ  general  terms  for  par^ 
tieulars.*^  It  '*  is  merely  a  substitute.  But  then  it  differs  from  those  substi- 
tutes which  we  hare  ranked  under  the  general  head  of  abbreriations,  because 
it  is  necessary  for  the  communication  of  our  thoughts,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  words  which  are  not  in  the  language.  Whereas  abbreriations  are  not 
necessary  for  communication,  and  supply  the  place  of  words  which  are  in 
the  language,"    (Part  i.,  chap.  6.) 

The  word  thtU,  being  considered  in  part  i.,  chap.  6,  he  shows  that,  though 
nsed  as  a  pronoun,  an  article,  and  a  conjunction,  by  **  resolution  it  will 
always  be  discovered  to  haye  merely  the  same  force  and  signification,  and 
to  be,  in  &ct,  nothing  else  but  the  very  same  word  which  in  other  places 
Is  called  an  article  or  a  pronoun.  This  fact  he  uses  as  a  key  to  the  under- 
atanding  of  conjunctions,  an  inquiry  which  he  pursues  in  chapter  7,  where 
he  lays  down  the  principle  that  "  abbreyiation  and  corruption  are  always 
busiest  with  the  words  which  are  most  frequently  in  use ;  yet  the  words 
most  frequently  used  are  least  liable  to  be  laid  aside  ;*'  and  gives,  as  in- 
stances of  the  abbreyiation  of  yerbs  into  conjunctions,  the  following : — If 
(gifiin),  give ;  an  (anan),  grant ;  unless  (onlesan^,  dismiss ;  eke  (eacan),  add  | 
yet  (getan),  get ;  still  (stUlan),  put ;  else  (alesen),  dismiss ;  though  (tharian), 
allow ;  bftt  (botan),  to  boot ;  bQt  (beon-utan),  be  out ;  without  (wirthan- 
ntsn),  to  be  out ;  and  (anau-ad),  giye  ooUectiyely ;  lest  (lesan),  dismiss ;  since 
(seen),  see^  being  the  imperatires  of  the  yerbs  quotod  in  parentheses.  In 
chapter  8  he  elaborately  applies,  criticises,  and  substantiates  his  opinion  by 
extensiye  quotations,  &c.  Chapter  9  treats  '*  of  prepositions.**  *'  Of 
different  languages,"  he  says,  "the  least  corrupt  will  have  the  fewest  pre- 
positions ;  and  in  the  same  language,  the  best  etymologists  will  acknow- 
ledge the  fewest.**  "The  necessity  of  the  preposition  follows  from  the 
impossibility  of  haying  in  language  a  distinct  complex  term  for  each  different 
eoUeetion  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  put  together  in  discourse. 
The  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  one  idea  to  or  from  a  collection  makes  it 
a  diflerent  collection.  To  supply,  therefore,  the  place  of  the  complex  terms 
which  are  wanting  in  a  language,  is  the  preposition  employed ;  by  whoso 
aid  complex  terms  are  prevented  from  being  infinite  or  too  numerous,  and 
are  used  only  for  those  collections  of  ideas  which  we  have  most  frequently 
oeoasion  to  mention  in  discourse."    He  then  explains  that  prepositions  are 
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derived  from  aoune  or  Terbf,  many  of  wluch  ha? e  fallen  into  dosueto^ 
thojigh  traces  of  them  still  remam.  In  this  manner  he  auppUes  tho 
etymology  of  the  following  :-^  . 

With  (withai3),join;  withoat  (withan-utan)»'beout;  tliroi?igh»thorQi;^h]r, 
4».  (thura)» thonruJ^e, door;  from  (frum),  beginning,  source, &o. ;  to. (teogan), 
do,  act,  end.  "  Till  is  a  word  compounded  of  to  and  w^/e,— ri.  e.,  time."' 
Jkir  has  **alwAjs  one  and  the  same  single  eignifioation,  viz.,  cause,  and 
nothing  else."  **  I  believe  it  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gbthic  substantiye 
(fiurina)  cause.**  Of  "  is  a  noun  substantive,  and  means  always,  oonse- 
queoce^  offiipringt  successor,  follower,  &o"  Anglo*Ssxon  of.  By  (beoi^, 
be ;  between,  betwixt  (twegen),  twain ;  before,  behind,  below,  beside* 
besides,  beneath,  ''require  no  cKpianation ; "  under  (onder).  Nadir g 
b^ond  (geond),  bepassed  j  ward  (wardian),  to  look  at.  Tiiis  is  com- 
pounded with  for,  to,  up,  down,  on,  &c.  Against  (ongetgen),  meeting; 
••mid,  amidst,  on  the  middle  part,  along,  at  length ;  athwart  (thweoria^, 
wrested ;  among,  amongst  (maengen),  mixed ;  round,  around  ;  "  asidie, 
«broad,  across,. astride,  require  no  explanation  ;*'  during,  from  Uie  Frenoh 
participle  duramti  pending,  from  the  French  participle  pendant;  oppo- 
site, from  the  Latin  oppotiitu ;  sav^,  the  imperative  of  the  verb  to  save— tim 
well  as  outcept,  outtake ;  nigh,  near,  next,  from  neh,  nehst ;  instead  (stede), 
in  place ;  about  (boda),  at  the  outward  extremity ;  after,  from  aft,  hindt 
or  back  part ;  downi  adown,  from  dufen,  to  sink,  plunge,  dip ;  up,  upon,  over, 
»bove,.are  all  from  «^a,  high,  and  that  from  Aeo/an,  to  heave  or  lift  up :  but 
in,  out,  on,  off,  and  at,  he  leaves  unexplained,  bemg  unable  to  satisfy  bim- 
Mif,  and  unwiUing  to  risk  an  "  imputation*  of  etymological  k^erdemain.*' 

"All  the indeolinabl«is,  except  the  adverb,"  beii^  ** already  considered*' 
in  chapter  10,  he- proceeds  to  cpiplain  them  thus  : — Adrift  (drive)  ;  .^gbiet 
(agaze)  j  ego  (go) ;  «Bunder  (sundrian),  to  separate  ;  astray  (str^y) ;  Mwiet 
(twist)  I  awry  (writhe)  ;  askew  (Danish  skiaev,  to  wrest),  also  askent, 
askance;  aswoon  (swoon);  enough  (Dutch  goenoegen,  to  content).;  lie( 
Uaver,  lievest  (leofian,  to  love)  ;  needs  (need  is)  ;  to  wit  (witan,  to  know.)  ; 
Perchance,  peradventure,  perhaps,  mayJiap,  may  be,  &c.,  supply  their  own 
derivations.  Belike  (lykke,  Danish),  luck,  hazard,  chance  ;  afoot  (on  foot)  ; 
aside,  abaok,  abreast,  ahead,  similarly  formed,  as  well  as  ablaze,  aboard, 
abroad,  adays,  anights,  afire,  alive,  eloft,  aaleep,  Jcc.  ;  "awhile,  alime, 
whiles,  t. «.,  time,  U«t  or  which.  Whilst  is  a  corrnption ;  it  should  be 
written  as  formerly,  whiles"  Aught. or  ought  (a  whit) »  naiigbt  or  nought 
(ne  whit)  ;  forth  (Latin,  fores  doors),  out  of  doors ;  mo  [much],  .more, 
most  (mqwen),  cut- and  laid  in  a  heap ;  nevertlieless  (natheles8),&c„  is  self- 
explanatory  ;  rxather  (rath,  early,  swift)  ;  quickly  (kwickod)  living ;  scarce 
(Dutch  akears,  rare)  ;  seldom  (G^erman  selten,  uncommon)  ;  stark  (stark), 
etrong ;  very  (verus,  true)  ;  once,  at  once,  twice,  thrice,  atwo,  athree,  ak>ne, 
-only,  are  .derived  fr«m  the  members  which  they  involve :  as  is  also  anon  (m 
Mie  moment);  for  the  nonce  (this  once),  and  in  a  trice  (tres).  "The 
geeater  part  of  the  adverbs  have  always  been  well  understood, — such  a* 
gratis,  alias,  amen,  alamode,  indeed,  in  fact,  methinks,  forsooth,  in  sooth, 
iSoo,  I  spick  and  span,  and  span-new  (spil  a  spindle^  Dutch,  and  Gervwui 
apangl,  anything  shining) ;  aye  (ayaz,  have  tho^,  French),  and  no  (Dutch 
noede^  unwiUing). 

Fart  n.  oonunenoes  with  a  chapter  on  the  "  Bights  of  Man,**  where  we 
•19  told  that  "  right  is  no  other  than  reotum  (regitum),  the  past  participle 
.nf  the  .Latin  vwb  t^w^!*  to  rule.    "  In  the  aame  manner  our  Kngliph 
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.word  jm$im  the.pMt  partiisiple  of  ihe  .yerb  jubefo/'  to  -order.  **  Deorae, 
adiotj.stotuto,  iostituto,  mandaie,  preoept,  are  aU  fMet  part-ieiplee.*'  Lair 
"ia  mereliy  Um  past  teiMe.aod  past  participle  lag,  or  la^g,  of  the  Gothic  and 
Ao^o-Sasao  verb  lag^fto*  lecganyponere  s  and  it  meana  (something  or  anj- 
tibiog),  JMi  doum^-mA  a  rule  of  conduct."  "  The  Ufl  hand  ia  that  whieh  ia 
ieavodi  lear'd»  le|i ;  or  which  we  are  taught  to  leave  out  of  uae."  -  **  The 
(light  Ijrevare  ia  not  the  right  adored  by  ayoophanta;  the/M  vagum^  the 
capiioioaa  aommattd  of  pvino^a  or  miniatera.  I  follow  the  lato  of  &od 
(what  i»  laid  d^ium  by  Him  for  the  rule  of  my  oonduot)  when  I  follow  the 
Mwa  of  human  nature,  which,  without  any  human  teatimony,  we  know  muat 
pooaed  fnom  Ood ;  .aad  upon  thaae  are  founded  the  ri^hU  of  man,  or  what 
m  ordared  for  man."  Princes,  ministers,  or  repreeantatirea,  by  their 
offdara  '*oaa  narer  aifoct  the  nght^  or  that  which  ia  ordered  by  th«ir 
raperiom." 

The  aeoond  chapter,  which  treata  "  of  abah'actioo,'*  ia  related  to  the 
piVfiouB  one  by  tiM  obaervotion,  "  I  see  evidently  that  not  he  who 
demandanghta^  but  he  who  abjurea  them,  ia  an  anarchist;  for  before  theie 
oan  be  anything  weotmm  [ordered],  there  must  be  regens,  reg*s,  rex  " — one 
•rho  ordwa;  and  by  the  queation^wiU  (this  ntyle  of  explaining  word«) 
CDable  ua  to  account  for  what  ia  called  aislraelion,  and  for  absirael  ideas 
.whose  aoiiatanoe  you  deny  ?"  To  which  reply  is  made,  **  I  think  it  will, 
«id  if  it  muat  have  *  name,  it  ahould  rather  be  called  tubaudiiioB  [the 
maatal  aupplying  of  a  word  omitted]  than  abstraction  ;  though  I  do  not 
jaaan  ta  quarrel  about  a  title."  Such  terms  are  generally  partioiplaa  or 
a^i^otiaas  used  without  any  substantiye  to  whiah  they  can  be  joined,  iuid 
in  conatruction  are  conndered  aa  aubstantaves ;  thus: — Act,  foct,  debt, 
Mpt,  iribute*  atlrihuto,  incsBiae,  expanse,  &c.,  are  {flUquid)^  ae<.Hm,  /ac^m, 
M«iuQi,  nmdiium  (redditum),  Uriimtiami  utUribmiuxn^  iacffifum,  axpaasuan, 
s*.  a.,  (something)  done,  made,  owed,  paid,  given,  given  to,  burned,  spread 
out, -40.  "Suah  words  compose  the  bulk  of  every  ianguaice,  and  whan 
derived  from  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  are  easily  recogoiaed ;"  "  but  thcae 
which,  are  oHginal- in  our  own  language  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked, 
aad  are  quite  unsuspected."  Aocident,  angel,  apoaile,  ohanee,  desert, 
daetii^,  iiilse,  &te,  foult,  friend,  heaven,  hell,  innocence,  lot,  luck,  merit, 
proviaanoa,  prudenec-aaint,  spirit,  substance,  trur,  &o.,  &o.,  **  are  all  merely 
partiflifto  poatacaliy  embodied  and  aubstan tinted."  "  G4oMs,«Qd  his  twin 
bre^her  .ocetcita^,  are  merely  the  participles  of  esoheoir,  chaoir,  oadtYe;" 
and  'Van  inoidant,.a  ease,  an. escheat,  decay,  are  Ukewi«e  participles  of  the 
aama  verb."  "  Providence,  prwicBce,  innocence,  subatanee,  and  all  the 
liit/of  that  tribe  of  qualities  (in  «a<w  and  oacv),  are  merely  the  neuter 
plniwln  of  thopn^sent  porticiplee  of  videre,  nocere^^iaret  &o.«  &o.  Angel, 
iiaint,apirit,  are  the  past  participles  of  atifty^l^emy  sanciri,  spir€tre ;  adult, 
a^.jmd  .adept,  are  past  participles  of  adaUo  and  apio;  oant,  ohaunt, 
.atfaantjroaoto,  cantata,,  are  past  participlos  of  ean0r0f  oa»iore,and  ^hawUr; 
4nd  ifaMS.Ilaiian  cttOulo««a  oookoo,  gives  ua  cuckold,  t.  a.,  served  aa  the  ouc^koo 
does  other  birds.  Adate  is  the  participle  dUum,  aa  *'debt  ia  the  past 
Miticiple  of  debere ;  so  duo  ia  of  devoir,  and  value  of  valoir ;  and  dittp, 
ditty,  bandit,  edict,  verdict,  interdtoti  are  paat  participles  of  dio^r*  and 
idsre.  Aiart  (aa  well  .as  erect)  ia  the  past  participle  of  erigere.^*  **■  Post*^ 
jJiquid  foaUwm — (aa  well  as  ita  compounds),  apposite,  opposite,  compo- 
•aite,  impost,  compost,  deposit,  dapAt,  repose,  and  pause  (however  used  in 
.SngUah'aa  aubatantiTC^  .ac^eotiie^  or  jMiverb),  ia  always  ineraly  the  fust 
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partioiple  of  ponare^  to  place  or  put.  Poltroon  (poUice  tmnotia),  and 
paltry,  ara  likewise  past  participles.  Close,  a  close,  closet,  clause,  recluse^ 
sluice,  are  past  participles  of  daudere,  to  shut ;  duct,  aqueduct,  conduct, 
produce,  product,  conduit,  of  ducere  and  conduira;  fact,  effect,  defect, 
prefect,  perfect,  fit,  a  fit,  feat,  a  feat,  defeat,  counterfeit,  surfeit,  forfeit| 
benefit,  profit,  of  fiicere  and  faire ;  and  minfite  and  ininttte  of  minu^re,  to 
lessen.  '*  There  was  anciently  in  our  language  a  minute  of  monej,  as  well 
a  minute  of  time,  and  its  vdue  was  half  a  farthing — a  &rthing  is  also  • 
participle,  and  means  merely  four-thing,  or  diyiding  into  four  parts.'* 

*' Promise,  compromise,  committee,  premisses,  remiss,  surmise,  demise, 
come  from  mittree  (to  send) ;  epistle,  apostle,  and  pore,  from  stello  (to 
send),  and  peiro  (to  pierce  quite  through).  Secare  and  iemno  (out),  giTO 
us  sect,  insect,  tome,  and  atom  ;  pungere,  point  [pungent] ;  emsre  (buy), 
prompt,  exempt  t  reor  (think),  rate  [ration,  oration] ;  mordere  (bite), 
remorse,  morsel  [mordant]  ;  trahere  and  iraire  (draw),  tract,  extract,  con- 
tract, abstract,  track,  trace,  trait,  portrait,  treat,  treaty,  retreat,  estreat 
[treatise,  treatment,  tractate]  ;  peUere  (drive),  pulse,  appulse,  impulse,  re- 
pulse ;  prendre  (ti^e),  price,  prixe,  culprit,  enterprise,  mainprise,  surprise^ 
reprice,  reprieve;  venire  (come),  event,  convent,  advent,  venue,  avenue^ 
revenue,  covenant  [adventure,  convention,  invention,  prevention,  vein]} 
and  galire  (leap),  assault,  assailant,  insult,  result,  somerset  [sopraaaltoii 
Boubresault,  summersault,  &c.]  QtuBrere  (ask)  gives  quest,  inquest,  re- 
quest, conquest,  acquest,  exquisite,  requisite,  perquisite  [inquisition,  inqoiai- 
tiveness,  inquiiy,  requirement,  &o.];  *uivre  (follow),  suit,  suite,  pursuit,' 
lawsuit ;  and  Hringtre  (bind),  strict,  district,  strait,  street,  restraint,  con- 
stmint  [strictures,  constringents,  string]." 

A  large  number  of  words  derived  from  French,  Latin,  Italian,  Gfrsek,  Ac, 
are  thereafter  quoted,  as  being  plainly  past  participles  of  verbs,  which  do 
not  require  special  mention.  "The  same  subject  continued*'  occapiat 
chapter  third,  but  in  this  the  examples  are  given  from  **  words  which  ara 
original  in  our  own  language.*' 

'*  Brandy  in  all  its  uses,  whether  fire-5raM<2  or  a  hrand  of  infamy  (i. «., 
■tigma,  itself  a  participle  of  stixo,  I  burn),  or  hrand-xitsw  (i.  e.,  newly 
burned),  is  merely  the  past  participle  hrened^  bren*df  of  the  verb  to  Atm, 
which  is  now  written  to  bum."  *'  Odd  is  the  participle  owed,  ow'd  "-— 
**  without  a  fellow,  unmatched,  not  such  another,  one  o»ed  to  make  up  a 
couple."  Head,  heaved ;  wild,  willed  (or  self-willed)  ;  flood,  flowed ;  loud, 
lowed  ;  sherd,  shred,  sheered  ;  fleld,  land  where  the  trees  have  been  felled  ; 
cud  (quid),  chewed  ;  dastard  (dastrigan),  terrified ;  coward,  one  who  ha* 
cowered  before  the  enemy  (so  supplex,  supplicans,  suppliant,  supple)  ; 
blind  (blinan,  to  stop),  blined ;  bread,  brayed ;  fiend  (fisn,  to  hate)  ;  fnend 
(frian,  to  love) ;  whined,  vincwed,  fenowed,  vinny  (fynigean,  to  corrupt, 
wither)  ;  cognate  with  which  are  faint,  evanish,  fen,  Ac.  "  In  English 
nothing  is  more  common  than  the  change  of  the  participial  terminating  d 
to  t :  thus  joint  is  joined ;  feint,  feigned ;  gif^>,  gived  ,*  rifl,  rived  ;  olaift, 
diffc,  cliff,  cleaved i  thrift,  thrived;  shrift,  thrived;  drift,  drived;  theft, 
ihieved;  meft^weaved;  hef^,  heaved;  haf^,  haved;  hilt,  held\  tight,  Msd/ 
desert,  deserved:  twist,  Uoieed;  puilt,  guUed;  want  and  guant,  mtamedg 
draught  and  draft,  drawed ;  bent  (inclination),  bended;  tilt  (tilian,  to  raise 
or  turn  up,  till)  ;  malt  and  mould  (mouill^,  moistened).  Jl^,  as  well  as  ed, 
is  also  a  common  participial  termination  $  henoe  we  have  craven,  one  who 
has  craved  his  life;  leaven  (French  lever,  to  raise),  that  by  which  the 
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Amgh  M  riiMd ;  beaTon,  a  plare  heaved  or  heaTen ;  bacon  (baoan,  to  bake 
or  cUy  bj  heat)  ;  barren,  bured,  stopped ;  stenii  itirred  or  steered  s  born, 
borne,  bairn,  Ao.  (bearan),  to  beer;  bad,  bajed}  good,  geowed,  what  is 
owed  or  dnty ;  ohnm  [gim,  grin],  rgyran),  to  move  hither  and  thither,  and 
T«m»  jeam  (gyrran,  to  prepare).  Examples  of  «ii  as  an  adjectire  termina- 
ion — golden,  braaen,  wooden,  silkeh,  woollen,  Ao. — are  then  giren,  and 
tnitanoee  of  transposition  of  consonants,  for  conTenienoe  or  eleganoe  of  pro* 
nunciation,  as  making  apparent  changes  in  words ;  but  none  of  the  words 
noted  require  mention  in  this  brief  analysis  in  which,  alas  I  th'^  epitomist, 
like  the  author,  may  say,— 

'*  Bum  breris  esse  laboro,  obsonroi  fio.** 

"The  same  subject  continued*'  occupies  chapter  fourth.  "Wrong  is 
the  past  participle  of  the  rerb  to  wring."  '*  It  means  merely  wrong  or 
WTsated  from  the  ri^ki  or  ordered  line  of  conduct.*'  Our  ancestors  made 
past  participles  by  adding  ed  or  en,  either  to  the  indioatiTe  present  or  past, 
as  they  pleased ;  ''  but  their  most  usual  method  of  speech  was  to  employ 
the  past  tense  itself  without  partioipialising  it."  So  likewise  they  com- 
monly used  tlieir  substantives  without  adjeotiTing  them;"  hence  abode, 
where  any  one  has  abided;  drove,  any  number  of  cattle  drkfen;  shrovetide^ 
the  time  when  persons  are  ehrioed  or  shriven }  road,  any  pUce  ridden  over  { 
song,  anything  #tM^;  bond,  band,  bound,  bundle,  from  bind;  bit,  bait, 
battlea,  bUej  Snmk,  drink;  stroke,  eirikei  throng  (thrin^an,  to  oompresn) ; 
strong,  eMngs  bold,  bolt,  builds  drop,  drip;  chop,  Aip;  plot,  pledge, 
fUglUed ;  spol^  spout,  spate,  apit ;  and  shot,  shotten,  shut,  shuttle,  shoot^ 
shout,  sheet,  scout,  skittish,  skittles,  skates,  sketch,  &o.,  from  to  shoot. 
Shoe^  shod,  comes  from  setfan^  to  put  under;  sip,  sop,  sup,  soup,  sip; 
knot,  knight,  net,  knit;  slop,  slope,  slip;  harlot,  varlet,  hireling,  &o.,  hireg 
brown,  brunt,  brandy,  bum;  log,  load,  law,  Zoy^i^hare,  ploughshare,  sheer, 
shire,  shore,  shirt,  short,  shorn,  shower,  shard,  sherd,  shreo,  soar,  score,  shears 
raft,  liffraff,  rough,  reave  or  bereave  ;  clough,  dout,  dot,  cleave;  tall,  toll^ 
tool,  toil,  ieUj  to  lift  up.  Our  English  verb  to  bar  Qieorgan),  to  defend, 
protect,  strengthen,  &c.,  gives  us  bar,  bam,  baron,  oarrier,  bark,  barge, 
bargain,  banraok,  burrow,  borough,  burgh,  burgher,  bursess,  barrow,  burutl, 
war,  warrior,  ward,  guard,  warrant,  guarantee,  warranty,  nauberk,  barbacan, 
fto.  Stir  BUinplies  store,  stour,  start,  sturt,  sturdy,  storm,  &c.  Oiran^ 
tnmed,  [diar,J  charwoman,  charcoal,  chair,  churworm,  car,  cart,  chairman, 
chariot,  ajar,  jar,  cardinal,  &c. ;  and  hlidaf^^  to  oover,  gives  lid,  lot,  blot, 
doud,  fflade,  &c.  Lock  and  block  have  the  verb  look  for  their  original. 
Similarly  blast  and  ballast ;  blase^  blast ;  and  freese,  frost.  Drum,  trump, 
trumpet,  trombone,  and  perhaps  triumph,  are  connected.  Old  and  eld  are 
from  ildan^  to  stay,  endure ;  ippan  gives  us  ope,  open,  gap,  gape^  chap,  &c. 
Pjrkan,  poke,  pock,  pox,  piootee,  &o. ;  pit  suppUes  pot ;  town,  tun,  tunnel, 
ten,  tyne,  come  from  ^jraaa,  to  enclose ;  and  mint,  mintage,  money,  from 
minffiant  to  mark.  Thing,  thong,  and  dwine,  dwindle,  we  get  from  thwinan^ 
decrease ;  while  ftwn  syrwan,  to  cause  mischief  to,  to  vex,  we  have  sore,  sorry, 
aotrow,  sour,  shrew,  shrewd,  beshrew,  &c. ;  and  from  mirran,  to  scatter, 
mom,  morning,  morrow.  Fin  gives  us  pen,  pond,  pound,  binn ;  dot&rd, 
doddered,  dotterel,  come  from  dyderian^  to  ddude;  bow,  bough,  baV| 
bower,  frx)m  bigan,  to  bend ;  while  stikan  supplies  stake,  stick,  stod^j  steak, 
stockings,  stitch,  stucco,  in  all  thdr  various  senses.  Dry,  drone,  drain,  and 
their  cognates,  issue  from  drigany  to  exclude ;  rogue^  rock,  rocket,  rock, 
lid^  rig,  rigging,  rug,  rail,  ray,  array,  raiment,  rally,  proceed  from  wrigan^ 
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to  €0?or  I  and  hood,  herd,  hurdle^  tnm  kgfrdtmy  to  goMd.  Fpon  iftyloiii 
to  dmde,  discern,  we  haw  tkill,  Boale^  scald,  shal^  bMI,  shoal,  senll,  soowl^ 
shoulder,  slate,  shilling  [skailed  (dispersed),  shailie  (squint),  non* 
chataaoe,  Ac.] ;  from  tkyppan,  to  forai,  coaeehip,  shape,  shop  $  and  ftom 
bfitakan  we  get  break,  breakage,  bn«oh,  bteeehes,  buooki  tnwck,  broaoky 
bl«ke,  Ac.  Knee,  neck,  knuckle,  and  nod,  are  the  offsprhig  'of>  ktUffrnt,  to^ 
bend ;  and  notch,  nook,  and  niuhe  are  oonmected  with  the  rerb  to^nioltk 
Wry,  wrath,  wioth,  wreath,  mddle^  riddle^  are  related  to  wntkB;  deM  and 
dole,  to  deal;  roek,  rick,  riehes,  to  rako;  stag,  stage,  st«ok,  stalk,  s^,  stje, 
stay,  stairs,  stoiy,  stile,  stjle,  stirrup,  are  all  connected  with  Hiffmm^  to 
dimb  ;  and  wreck,  wretch,  rack,  with  loriXron,  to  afflict.  Guile,  guilt,  wile, 
and  gull,  are  linked  with  beguiled,  meaning  deceived ;  and  many  other 
etymologies  of  interest  and  curiosity  are  quoted  to  illustrate  the  author^a 
assertion  that  the  internal  chan^  permissible  in  Anglo-Saxon  Terb» 
allowed  a* wide  and  Taried' choice  of  forms  of  words  derived  from  them, 
ishich  have  been  gradually  adapted  to  speeific  ideas,  though  hafring- still  • 
general,  and  often  a  traceable  connection  of  relationship.  New  illnstrationa 
arise  in  food  and  {kt,/e«<2;  meat;  mess,  ea^s  hot,  heat!  miloh,  mUk;  scvap, 
ten^ape  s  lukewarm,  warmth,'  fmrm;  phughjply;  chill,  oold,  eooi;  dolt^ 
dM;  prouAf  pride;  lout,  loon^  IdW;  alonoh,  slough,  siow)  slog,  sluggatnl, 
sloven j  slut,  Hack;  loan,  lend;  d<>om,  deems  woof,  weft,  ieeate;  bride, 
brood,  hm,  breed;  tale,  teii;  spopeh-,  apeak';  lace,  latchet,  clutch,  clatchesy 
latch;  hank,  haunch,  binge^  hai^ffs  watch,'  waihe;  wrist^  fotiais  grist, 
Cfitahed;  gloom,  gleam ;  grasd^  grate  ;  mead,  meadow,  mois;  grave,  grove, 
groove,  graf^,  grot,  grotto,  engraiee ;  hall,  hell,  hill,  hull,  heel,  hole,  hold, 
nolt,  hale^  whole,  heal,  from  helan,  to  cover;  shade,  shadow,  shaw,  ehed; 
&c.  Can  the  reader  close  this  part  by  saying  he  has  bem  furnished  "  with 
matter  for  reflection  "  P 

The  author  gives  these  as,  in  his  opinion,  "  sufficient  to  discard,  that 
imagined  operation  of  the  mind  which  has  been  termed  abstraction,  and  to 
prove  that  what  we  call  by  that  name  is  merely  one  of  the  contrivances  <rf 
hogusge,  for  thtf  purpose  of  more  speedy  communicMion;'*  The  chapter 
closes  with  derivations  of  the  names  of  the  winds, — east,  y«aat^,  ennged, 
angry;  west,  wet ;  north,  nipping ;  and  south,  seething,  llieee  may  amose^ 
bvt  **convid«ion  and  satisfaction  are  plants  of  slower  growth/' 

Still  is  the  same  subject  continued  in  chapter  fifth,  whioh  opens  with  tho 
question  of  Pilate,  "What  is  truth  ?"  "  True^  as  we  now  write  it,  or 
irew^  as  it  was  fornoeriy  written,  meane  simply  and  merely  that  whioh  ia 
tnmed.  And  instead  of  its  being  a  rafe  commodity  upon  earth,  eseept 
only  in  words,  there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  worid/*  "There  is  iw 
Bttch  thing  as  eternal,  innnutable,  everlasting  truth,  unless  mankind,  aooh 
as  they  are  at  present,  be  also  eternal,  immutable,  and  everlasting.  tWo 
persons  may  contradict  each  other,  and  yet  both  speak  truth ;  for  the  tnith  • 
of  one  person  may  be  opposite  to  the  troth  of  another.'*  Truth  ''is  tk(o 
third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  trow.  It  was  formoriy  wriltMk- 
troweth^  trowth,  troth,  and  it  means  that  whioh  onetroweth,  t.  a,  tfainketh 
or  firmly  bc^ereth." 

Formed'  in  the  ssttn  way  bb  tmth,  we  ha^e  girdeth,  girth  /  fileth,  fiUkf 
tiHeth,  tSUh;  wealeth,  wedUh;  healeth,  health;  deareth, demrlh f  groweih^ 
growth;  beweth,  birth;  raeth,  ruth;  shadeth,  eheath;  dryeth,  droughty 
sloweth,  sloth ;  strengeth,  etrength ;  mouth,  moth,  from  fnetean^  to  eat  { 
tuggeth,  tooth;  smiteth,  enUth;  stealeth,  atetitthg  mooneth,  month g  eareth^ 
earth;  moweth,  math;    seeth,  eight  (as  also  might,  light,  similarly)  $- 


welglietii,  weifflU ;  irorktth,  wright,  Ac.    **  Bbt,**  lOio' thcf  aathor,  <*  { think 
I  need  proceed  no  farther  in  this  oooim." 

Of**  AdjeotiTes'*  U  the  lieading  of  chapter  lixtii.  ''An  M^e<}ltt9is  the  naaa^ 
of  a  thing^  which  i»  directed  to  be  joined  to  some  others  SMnc  of  •  things, 
and  the  subject  and  the  adjective  so  joined  axo  fraquentlj'  convertible,  with- 
out th»  BmaUeet  change  of  meaning ;  as  we  s^,  a  perverae  nature,  or  a> . 
naiural  penrersity."    **  The  adjective  is  equally  and  altogether  as  mnoh  tha 
name  of  a  thing  aa  the  noun  substantiTc, — and  so  say  I  of  ail  words  what- 
ever ;  for  that  is  not  a  word  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  thing.    Every  word> 
being  a  sound  aignificani  must  be  a  aign ;  and  if  a  sign,  the  name  of  a* 
thing."    "  A  noun  adjective  is  the  name  of  a  thing  which  may  coalesce  with 
another  name  of  a  thing."     **  Adjectives,  though  convenient  abbreviations, 
aie  necessary  to  language,  and  are  therefore  not  ranked  by  me  amongst  the 
parti  of  speech.**     "  Adjectives  witli  such  terminations  [as  ly,  ous,  ful, 
some,  less,  ish,  Ac.]  are,  in  truth,  all  compound  words,  the  termination 
being  originally  a  word  added  to  these  other  words,  of  which  it  now  seems 
merehr  the  termtnation,  though  it  stdl  retains  its  original  and  distinct 
sigttiDcation.**  He  refoses  to  engage  in  an  etymological  explanation  of  theae 
terminations ;  bat  he  quotes  a  lengthy  coUeotion  of  adjectives  borrowed 
£n»i  other  laaguaget,  which  are  derived  from  nouns  of  cognate  signification 
to  thotfO  wehaireinour  own  tongue, — e.^.,  ekUd^  infantine;  hajf^  puerile; 
/i^,  vital ;   bUiod^  sanguinary ;   luitga^  pulmonary ;  fimgtr^  digital ;  foe^ 
hostile;  fMi  vulgfa;  cow,  vaccine;  mo,  marine;  meoa,  lunar,— affording, 
a  choica  whieh-  is. indeed  of  advantage  to  the  variety  and  harmony  of  the: 
laagnage,  but  is  unphilosophical  and  unnecessar}-.'* 

Cbapter  seventhf  treats  "  of  participles,"  which  he  deeires  to  call  a  verb 
adjaeiioe  ;  **  for  we  have  the  same  occasion  to  adjective  the  verb  as  we  have 
to  adjective  the  noun,  and  by  means  of  a  distinguishing  termination,  not 
only  the  simple  verb  itself,  but  every  mood  and  every  tense  of  the  verb 
may  be  made  aci^ective  as  welT  as  noun.**  The  verb  adjective  is  known  by 
the  termination  ing,  as  singing  (formerly  and)  ;  the  past  participle,  or  the 
past  tense ttdjeetire,  is  obtained  by  adding  ea  or  ed,  as  spoken  and  learned; 
and'  **  we  are  iikCrwise  accustomed  to  use  the  past  tense  itself  without  say 
change  of  termination,  instead  of  thia  past  participle  **  [as  a  led  hone,  a> 
packed  hoosaj. 

**  The  .same  sabieet  oontinoed  *'  ooeupies  chapter  eighth.  The  potenHal- 
paaHva  adjective  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  able,  ible^  lie,  il,  Ac.,  ae  affable^ 
a«dible,  fisoile,  fimil,.&c. ;.  but  we  have,  besidea  these,  adopted  through  the 
French  several  words  compounded  of  voi,  German,  vole^  Italian,  meaning 
fuU^  whioU  return  ta  us  as  words  ending  in  ble ;  and  a  few  worda  oontain 
corrupt  adaptations  of  other  terminations  resembling  this. 

The  termmation  of  the  potential  active  adjective  is  toe  (ivas,  Latin),  or 
ie  (ikos,  Greek)  ;  but  thia  account  **  will  not  serve  for  corruptions.'* 

Tiie  official  passive  adjective  is  a  term  for  that  mood  dr  manner  of  ushig 
the  verb  by  which  we  might  couple  the  notion  of  duty  with  it,  e:  g:^  dftidem^, 
that  which  ought  to  he  divided;  memoramitfmy  that  which  ought  to  hi' 
itmembered. 

The  future  tenee  adjeotive  haa  ure,  ttare,  Ac.,  for  ita  tMrnuiatiaB^  aa> 
luliire^  adTsntarCj  &c. 

The  work  oIomb— after  upwards  of  a  thousand  pages  of  expo- 
siiioa  hare  been  exhausted— leaving  the  matter  iooofsglete  with 
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these  words,  "  We  will  leave  off  here  for  the  present.  It  is  true 
that  my  evening  is  now  fully  eome,  and  the  night  fast  approaching; 
yet  if  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  lengthened  twilight,  we  may  stul 
perhaps  find  time  enough  for  a  further  conversation  on  this  subject^ 
and,  nnally  (if  the  times  will  bear  it),  to  anply  this  system  of  Ian- 
guage  to  all  the  different  systems  of  metapaysical  (t.  e.,  verbal)  im- 
posture." No  such  work  was  forthcoming.  The  author  destroyed 
all  his  MS8.  before  his  death,  and  the  issue  of  the  final  flight  of  his 
"  Winged  Words  "  was,  we  presume,  arrested  by  the  issue  against 
himself  of  the  irrevocable  word — die ! 

Home  Tooke's  "  Theory  of  Language  "  was  criticised  with  great 
ability  by  the  Eev.  John  Bruckner  (1723,  1804)  in  the  Monthly 
Seview,  under  the  nom  deplume  CaBsander.  While  opposing  some 
of  the  author's  views,  the  critic  admits  that  "  to  him  the  English 
language  owes  the  pristine  introduction  of  just  principles,  and  a 
most  extensive,  learned,  and  detailed  application  of  them  to  the 
etymology  of  its  terms.  He  has  laid  the  groundwork  of  a  good 
dictionary."  Among  others  who  seemed  to  coincide  in  this  view  we 
may  note  the  name  of  Philip  Withers,  D.D.,  author  of  "Aristarchus ; 
or,  the  Principles  of  Composition,"  who  issued  "  proposals  for  a  New 
English  Dictionary,"  founded  upon  principles  very  much  akin  to 
those  of  President  De  Brasses,  and  Home  Tooke,  only  a  few  months 
before  his  death  in  Newgate,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  a 
libellous  publication  regarding  the  Prince  Begent,  in  1790.  This 
system  has  been  in  the  mode  adopted  and  followed  by  the  greatest 
of  our  modem  lexicographers,  Vt:  Ghltrles  Bichardson,  in  the 
English  Lexicon,  incorporated  in  the  miscellaneous  section  of  the 
Encyclopesdia  Metropolitana,  and  republished,  revised,  in  his  *'  New 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language." 

An  acute  and  original,  though  little  known  metaphysician,  John 
Fearn,  author  of  Essays  on  "  Consciousness,  Lnmortality,  the 
Physiology  of  Mind,"  &c.,  published  an  adverse  criticism  of  our 
author's  theory  of  linguistic  metaphysics  under  the  unattractive 
title  of  "  Anti-Tooke,  full  of  independent  thought,  tinged  with 
singularity  and  egotism. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  biography  of  the  expositor  of  the 
secrets  of  men's  "  winged  words." 

In  1790,*  when  the  world  was  aflame  with  the  French  Bevolution, 
Home  Tooke  contested  Westminster  in  the  popular  interest  unsuc- 
oessiully — though  polling  1,700  votes.  Paine's  "  Bights  of  Man  " 
(reprinted  from  the  Paris  edition)  had  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
Keformers,  and  the  London  Society  for  Constitutional  Beformation 
determined  on  holding  a  national  convention  to  promote  parlia- 
mentary reform.  This  was  deemed  a  serious  ofience — no  less  a 
crime  than  attempting  to  upset  "the  throne  and  monarchy"  of 
Britain,  and  to  establish  a  republic  in  its  stead.  Government 
determined  on  repressive  measures  ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  and  Tooke,  Hardy,  Tfaelwell,  Holoroft,  Joyce, 
Kidd,  and  othets,  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  to  await  their 
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trial  for  conBimctiTe  treason.  The  energies  of  GoTemment  and 
people  were  alike  taxed  st  this  moment ;  it  was  the  crisis  of  the 
British  revolution.  After  an  imprisonment  of  six  months,  and  a 
trial  which  lasted  six  days,  in  which  Erskine,  his  advocate,  main- 
tained that  "  for  Britinh  subjects  to  utter  (iheir  sentiments  in  any 
form  concerning  the  Gk)yernment  was  not  treason/'  Tooke  (who 
aided  in  hks  own  case)  was  dismissed,  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Scott, 
said,  "  Mr,  Attorney-General,  this  verdict,  I  hope,  will  be  a  wam- 
uig  to  you  not  to  attempt  again  to  shed  men's  blood  on  lame 
suspicions  and  doubtful  inferences."  Hardy  and  Thelwell  were  also 
acquitted,  and  the  other  cases  were  abandoned.  Tooke  was  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  on  the  shoulders  of  the  populace, 
and  the  anniyersary  of  his  acquittal  was  held,  until  recently,  as  a 
day  worthy  of  note  by  the  reformers  of  England.  His  afiPairs  had 
meantime  became  embarrassed,  and  his  political  friends  settled  on 
bim  a  pension  of  £4*00  per  annum.  In  1796  he  again  contested 
Westminster,  and  polled  2,819  votes.  At  length  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment, but  not  as  the  chosen  representatiye  of  the  people  for  whom 
he  had  laboured  and  suffered.  It  was  as  the  nominee  of  Lord 
Camelford-— who  had  once  haughtily  threatened  to  send  his  black 
serraut  up  as  a  member  of  the  House  for  the  same  borough—for 
houseless  and  inhabitantless  Old  Sarum.  But  be  used  the  most 
oormpt  of  the  rotten  borough  system  as  a  standplace  whence  to 
use  the  axe  against  parliamentary  corruption.  In  that  Parliament, 
that  Home  Tooke  might  be  excluded,  a  declaratory  Act  was  passed, 
that  no  one  who  had  l)een  in  priest's  orders  coula  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  nevertheless,  he  again  contested  Westminster  in 
1802.  After  this  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  in  a  sort  of 
lettered  retirement,  took  his  ease  in  his  residence  at  Wimbledon, 
Surrey,  where  he  held  Sunday  literary  parties,  and  gave  excellent 
dinners,  at  which  the  conversation  was  generally  pungent,  often 
eoarse,  always  -amusing,  and  sometimes  instructive.  He  died  at 
EflJing,  18th  March,  1812.  He  was  a  man  of  great  but  unrestrained 
powers,  of  extensive  attainments,  and  extraordinary  conyersational 
and  oratorical  ability.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  matchless  hustings 
speaker,  an  acute  thinker,  and  prodigiously  industrious  when  the  fit 
was  on  him.  He  was  among  the  first  to  express  hostility  to  the  Ame* 
riean  war,  one  of  the  earliest  public  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  an 
ardent,  if  unscrupulous,  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Un- 
fortunately his  being  a  renegade  priest,  his  disreputable  life,  and 
Ids  inclination  to  scoff  at  the  most  sacred  things  and  duties,  lessen 
our  respect  for  him  as  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer,  as  a  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  a  friend  of  human  progress.  He  was 
unmarried,  but  was  the  father  of  several  illegitimate  children,  to 
one  of  whom  he  left  his  property.  Though  polite,  hospitable,  and 
firiendly,  he  was  a  very  Ishmael  m  politics  and  literature.  By  how 
many  false  steps  is  the  first  succeeded  !  Had  Home  Tooke  not  be* 
oome  a  pulpiteer,  he  might  not  only  have  adorned  law  and  letters, 
hat  given  to  bis  life  the  glory  that  it  wants— morality. 
1867.  z 
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IS  ME.  JOHN  BEIGHT  AS  A  POLITICIAN  WOKTHY 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THIS  COUNTBY  ? 

AVFIftXATITB  ABTXCLB. — ^TT. 

**  Wh«neTflr  we  emploj  a  man  to  do  wbai  his  tapeiwHr  Inowlfldg*  ntkim 
him  to  do  better  than  ourtekw,  it  ie  beceuse  the  laperioritj  of  hie  knoiv- 
Ifldge^  eombined  with  hia  weaker  disposition  to  promote  oar  intocst,  wiQ, 
on  the  whole,  produce  e  better  result  than  our  inferior  knowledge,  ooupled 
with  our  stronger  disposition.  So  it  is  when  we  appoint  a  pohtioal  deputj ; 
we  can  obtain  the  profit  of  his  serrioes  only  by  enoountering  the  risk  of 
tnsting  him."^SAMUXL  Bailey, 

Tfis  proper  bMisess  of  a  eood  and  tnulwortKy  politkisn  10  to 
mfceh.  orer  the  proposals,  and  to  oonlvol  the  power  of  i\»Qow9tn^ 
mmt  to  right  and  benefioial  iaaaee,  to  ]et  in  the  light  of 


upon  their  intentions,  and  to  cause  the  opinions  of  the  public  to  bo 
properly  respected  by  those  who  haire  tne  management  of  afiaasi 
The  representaHATe  man  has  to  mould  and  shape,  not  to  initiate  aad 
propose,  pnbtio  measures.  Hence  it  is  mainly  the  sort  of  men  mot 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  the  sort  of  measnies  brosght  befapo 
it,  that  demands  the  ▼igilaoee  of  the  people.  "  Measures^  not 
men/'  i»  a  motto  scarcely  eeoaonant  with  the  subjeet  of  oar  diacMa* 
aion.  Surelt  B»  8.  cannot  construe  John  Brieht  to  be  a  msasne; 
h»  is  deeideiuy  a  man.  I  proceed  to  notice  mthwitb.  the  objai^ 
tioas  B.  8*  has  brought  to-  bear  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

1.  He  states  that  Mr.  Bright  desires  to  change  the  oonstittttaoa 
of  our  country.  In  this  he  desires  only  what  all  nature  enforoaa. 
ChangelesBusBS  is  death,  Hfe  ia  a  constant  effort  after  ohai^gvi 
Neither  states  nor  men  can  prosper  if  they  remain  stalianaiy. 
That  a  nan  desires  change,  Iherefbre— if  the  ohangeo  drbired  ava 
of  the  right  sort — is  an  argument  in  his  favour,  not  against  hin. 
This  obiection,  as  taken  against  Mr.  Bright,  is  therefore  nngslwiy; 
unless  tke  objector  prove  that  the  change  desired  is  harmftd.  I  oo 
not  think  ttiat  this  can  be  proved ;  it  is  not  eatemHai  to  dnwK 
ovatio  reform  that  our  constitution  should  be  changed.  B.  & 
seems  to  mistake  our  government  for  some  peenliar  notiou  ef  hie 
own  fcspeotiB^  absolute  rale.  The  eonstihitisn  of  our  enuntij 
does  certainly  uipfy  an  hereditaiT  monarch*  but  it  only  iniplievil;. 
The  fOw»  i*  not  in  the  monarch  s  sceptre ;  it  is  in  ths  minister's' 
portfolio— and  surely  the  ministry  is  not  heredttary.  Auheredisaij 
monarch,  where  there  is  a  responsible  minister,  is  auite  as  safe- in  a 
democracy  as  in  an  oligarchy  ;  much  safer  generally  is  the  crsam 
whose  appeal  is  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  than  that  whose  troii 
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reposeB  on  an  aristoeraoy.    Contrast,  for  inflUtice,  t^  saf^ftty  Df 
Soniaa  monareha  for  a  oeotury  or  lo  back  with  the  ssfety  of  thb 
sovereigitB  of  our  own  country.    France,  in  tfata  caM,  ia  Otit  of  the 
qoestlon ;  for  the  crown  never  put  its  trust  in  the  peo^tle  thefcf. 
Hence,  even  though  Mr.  Bright  did  desire  Che  adrent  of  democrscjy,  it 
would  not  follow  that  he  wae  so  great  a  deoiflgogio  firebrand  tm, 
however  unfit  for  the  confidence  of  the  sovereign,  to  be  ttnwo^thf 
of  the  oonfidence  of  the  oountry-'— which  is  the  question  at  issue. 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  entertsrin  the  idea  of  a  Briti^  govern- 
swat  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States.  I  mmntain  our  oonstituttoi 
to  be  of  snob  a  nature  as  to  be  stretched  to  the  utmost  practietl 
bounds  of  demoeraoy  without  the  least  change  m  itff  ii^tegrity ; 
and  it  has  never  been  shown  that  Mr.  Bright's  demoeratie  notion^ 
ace  not  based  upon  the  same  irxiom.    If  we  look  upon  the  governs 
nent  of  the  United  States,  whioh  is  falsely  oonsidersd  the  height 
of  demoeraay,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  scarcely  more  defmocratio  thaii 
our  own  is  at  present.    There  the  President  vetoes  a  bill  which  has 
been  passed  hj  the  representatives  of  the  people.    President  John- 
aon  BOW,  notwithstanotng  the  apparent  frailty  of  his  throiM,  defies 
the  wishes  of  above  half  the  people.    In  England  it  is  not  so,  eveid 
aa  to  reform.     Tbe  majority  of  the  people  call  for  An  amendment 
of  the  suffrage,  and  Mr.  Bright  supports  the  prayer  of  their  petition. 
The  man  wm  asks  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  not,  by  his  advo- 
cacy of  that,  unworthy  of  the  oonfidenee  o(  his  country ;  he  is 
deserving  of  its  love.    To  widen  the  basis  of  the  commonwealth  is 
to  iaerease  its  stability.    It  is  just,  that  tiiose  whose  iiiterests  a^ 
eoneerned  in  and  infiuenced  by  the  determinations  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  some  opportunity  of  proteeting  them ;  that  all 
interests,  opinions,  and  grades  of  men  should  have  at  least  a  self- 
protecting  representation.    The  characteristic  advantages  of  govern- 
ment by  representation  can  only  be  fully  obtained  when  the  infiu- 
6iioe  of  the  entire  people  is  felt  in  some  manner  by  the  Government. 
BCr.  Bright  does  not  ask  for  a  reform  beneficial  to  his  own  interests 
or  to  those  of  his  class  only ;  he  invokes  hom  the  ministry  a  grant 
of  such  representative  extension  as  may  eonserve  the  best  interesta 
of  the  nation.    He  wishes  this  unezolosively,  though  eameethr; 
but  in  this  he  is  not  singular— others  ask  it  as  well  as  he.    Mtm 
Bright  maintains  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  representation 
of  file  people  may,  ought  to  be,  and  must  be  amended.    King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  unanimously  agree  that  it  must  be  amendea« 
the  only  dispute  being  as  to  what  amount  of  extension  is  required,-* 
a  dispute  oonceming  which  but  few  have  oonmion  opinions.   There 
are  tmly  obstructionists  who  would  delay  reform,  but  the  fhct  that 
there  are  numerous  obstructionists  here  does  not  prove  that  wo 
have  more  than  the  United  States.  There  are  obstructionists  there, 
but  perhapa  not  of  the  same  kind.    Obstruction  is  a  law  ast  univer- 
sal as  inertia,  and  is  ultimately  productive  of  much  good,  however 
unpalatable  it  may  be ;  and,  like  all  uupdiaiable  things,  the  less  wt 
bare  the  better.    But  certainly  it  will  not  bo  said  that  if  Mr*  Briglit 
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itrips  onr  goyemment  of  obstmctioDB,  he  necessarily  subTerts  the 

SOTernment.    If,  howerer,  obstruotion  is  universal  no  to  a  certain 
egree  (as  aboTe  sUted)t  why  need  we  fear  that  Mr.  Bright  will  rid 
ns  of  that  ubiquitous  bugbear. 

E.  S.'s  second  objection  is  rather  jumbled,  for  he  here  intermixes 
the  words  "  agriculturalist "  and  *'  landowner."  Few  of  our  great 
landowners  are  agriculturists ;  if  the^  were,  they  would  lose 
much  of  their  pride,  and  all  their  suspicion  of  the  working  class. 
One  class  of  the  community  cannot  be  set  against  class,  as  B.  S. 
puts  it,  for  their  in t crests  are  not  antagonistic.  The  partial  set- 
ting of  class  against  class  is  not  reprehensible,  provided  the  classes 
themselves  are  honourable.  Mr.  Bright  urges  the  working  man  to 
oppose  the  landowners  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  each  and  both,  and 
not  froxn  any  selfish  motives,  just  as  much  as  Mr.  Disraeli  urges 
the  "  counti^  gentleman  "  class  to  oppose  the  artisans  for  the  wel- 
fare, not  only  of  themselves,  but  or  the  working  men  also.  We 
trust  Disraeb ;  then  why  not  confide  in  Bright  P  The  urging  of 
one  class  to  adyocate  what  another  class  cannot  see  the  benefit  of 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  setting  class  against  cla»s ;  it  is  advancing 
one  clsss  before  the  other, — a  perfectly  innocuous  movement,  pro- 
yided  they  do  not  kick  too  much  on  each  other's  heels  in  passing, 
and  that  tne  other  is  thereby  incited  to  move  on  a  Uttle  faster. 

In  his  third  objection  B.  8.  says  that  the  greatest  proof  that 
"  Mr.  Bright  is  as  a  politician  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all  distrust  him ; "  yet 
with  the  same  dip  of  ink  he  goes  on  to  write,  "  He  is  undoubtedly 
^e  tribune  of  the  people.  On  the  public  roetrum  his  speeches  are 
heard  with  applause."  The  person  alluded  to  in  the  latter  qut»ta- 
tion  is  decidedly  too  high  a  mark  to  be  reached  by  the  arrow  of  the 
former  one* 

Bright  is  allowed  to  be  the  tribune  of  the  people ;  then  why  not 
let  him,  as  tribune  or  premier,  be  responsible  for  the  goyemment 
of  the  people  P  Would  a  quarrel  with  the  United  States  be  still 
pending  if  Bright  was  premier  P  Would  England  be  less  able  to 
mind  ito  own  business  with  Bright  as  Foreign  Secretary  P  So  far 
as  Gladstone  resembles  Bright  ne  is  admir^  by  all;  so  far  ss  he 
resembles  him  he  is  subject  to  the  jealousy  and  bickerings  of 
his  compeers  and  rivals ;  and  so  far  as  Gladstone  resembles  Bright 
is  he  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  fellow-citiaens.  Bright  is 
almost  a  prototype  of  Cobden,  so  fsr  as  his  honenty  of  purpose  is 
concemea ;  as  regards  his  ardour  he  resembles  Bussell ;  so  far  aa 
eloquence  goes,  he  far  surpasses  Derby ;  and  as  to  the  people,  he  is 
truly  one  S)t,  because  one  of,  them.  B»  F.  G. 

VBGLTirn   IBTICLB.— IT. 

\  AOBBB  BO  far  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  W,  that  to  quote 
single  passages  from  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  is  to  dwarf  or  make 
ambiguous  raeir  meaning,  that  I  shall  not  follow  his  example  and 
present  to  the  readers  of  the  Controf>er9ialut  a  selection  of  "  elegant 
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eztraots."  Speeches  and  letters  should  always  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  to  gain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  design  of  their  authors.  By 
merely  extracting  certain  sentences,  the  most  uprifht  may  be  appa- 
rently proved  by  their  own  words,  to  be  shockingly  deprared,  and 
vice  versa,  Neither  are  Mr.  Bright's  published  speeches  a  fair 
^ide  to  his  sentiments,  as  his  utterances  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  csrefoUy  excluded  therefrom. 

Without  making  any  pretence  to  quote  words,  or  eren  to  accu- 
rately specify  dates  and  places,  I  shall  lay  before  your  readers  the 
impressions  made  on  my  mind,  at  the  time  of  their  deiiyery,  by 
Tarious  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright's,  and  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  principles  therein  deTeloped.  And  al though  scFcn  or  ei^ht 
years  ago  I  was  amongst  his  admirers,  in  considering  the  question 
la  debate  from  such  premises,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr* 
Bright  as  a  politician  is  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  eoontry- 
men,  for  four  reasons  : — 

Ist.  He  is  anti-English  in  his  attachments. 

2nd.  He  recognizes  no  code  of  national  honour,  and  only  views 
onr  national  policy  through  the  light  of  commercial  convenience 
and  money-making. 

3rd.  His  views  on  the  question  of  the  possession  of  land  are 
founded  on  ignorance,  and  are  unpractical. 

4th.  That  while  he  inveighs  i^ainst  class  legislation,  as  it  now 
stands,  his  one  object  is  to  secure  all  political  power  to  the  msnu- 
facturing  class. 

1st.  He  is  anti-English  in  his  attachments.  1  do  not  remember  a 
single  instance  in  which,  when  our  country  has  had  to  meet  difficulties 
in  connection  with  its  dependencies,  or  with  independent  foreign 
powers,  Mr.  Bright  was  not  heard  on  the  side  of  our  enemien,  no 
matter  whether  Liberals  or  Conservatives  were  in  office.  During 
the  Kussian  and  Chinese  wars  this  was  notably  the  case.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Bright 
represented  the  Czar  Nicholas  as  anxious  for  peace,  and  threw  all 
the  odium  of  the  war  on  the  English  Government,  and  by  an  un- 
natural collusion  with  the  Tories  he  effected  the  passing  of  a  vote 
of  censure  on  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  coadjutors  for  allowing 
hostilities  in  China.  But  so  palpable  was  his  want  of  patriotism  in  the 
second  instance,  that  when  the  Gk>vernroent  appealed  to  the  country 
he  was  left  without  a  seat  in  Parliament.  This  lesson,  for  a  time, 
apparently  had  effect,  and  consequently  during  the  rebellion. in 
India  his  voice  was  not  so  loud,  nor  his  denunciations  so  extreme ; 
but  throughout  that  event  his  influence  was  used  to  prove  that  the 
rebels  were  in  the  right.  The  war  in  New  Zealand  and  the  out- 
break in  Jamaica  give  still  later  evidence  of  his  persistent  an- 
tagonism to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  sympathy  with  their 
enemies.  Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Trent  outrage,  Mr.  Bright  was 
the  ready  defender  of  Commodore  Wilks.  In  a  speech  of  bin  at 
that  period  he  attempted  to  vindicate  the  action  by  the  plea  of  prece- 
dent on  the  part  of  tne  British  fleet.    The  ease  he  cited  referred  to 
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VI  inoident  of  ih«  latt  war  between  Eng^lAnd  and  the  United  Stateg. 
Aa  Ent<lish  naval  officer  seized  a  ehip  flailing  between  two  neutral 
puNT^  under  Dutch  eolonrs,  becBUse  there  were  on  board,  aa  passen- 
gere»  aeycral  French  offioers  who  had  engaged  for  the  United  6tatea' 
military  aerrioefl.  Imperfect  aa  was  the  parallel  thns  far,  Wilka 
having  boarded  the  Treni^  and  taken  in  a  burglarioni  manner  what 
he  wanted  off  board,  Mr.  Bright  stopped  there,  neglecting  to  state 
ihatt  in  the  English  case,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  prize  in 
England  a  properly  constituted  court  of  jurors  inTestigated  the 
afiair,  and  declared  the  seizure  illegal.  The  oonseqaence  was  that 
the  officer  was  eeosured,  and  compensation  awarded  to  the  ownerg 
q(  the  yf^sse).  Instead  of  this  course  being  pursued  by  the  Ameri- 
oans,  Wilks  was  fdted  and  promoted ;  and  it  was  onl)r  after  the 
threat  of  hostilities  that  the  United  States  deigned  to  investigate 
the  legality  of  the  set  In  another  speech,  delivered  in  Birming* 
ham,  a  short  time  before  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Mr.  Bright 
undertook  the  duties  of  reerniting  sergeant  for  the  Federal  serviae, 
by  picturing  the  advantages  to  working  men  of  large  bounties  and 
good  pay  to  be  obtained  by  joining  the  Northern  army,  whMi  only 
a  few  shillings  per  day  could  be  gained  by  working  at  their  tradea 
in  Eogland.  The  last  proof  of  Mr.  Brignt's  anti*English  attaoh- 
ments  i  shall  mention  is  his  late  visit  to  Ireland.  What  loyal  man, 
I  aak,  would,  at  a  time  when  the  ramifications  of  a  conspiracy  were 
kBO«n  to  exist  in  that  island,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
susnended,  go  there  to  tell  the  people  of  the  wrongs  they  were 
suneriiig,  or  supposed  to  be  suffering  r  Was  it  a  time  any  lover  of 
good  order  would  choose  for  snob  a  pnrpoee  P 

2nd.  He  recognizes  no  code  of  national  honour,  and  only  riew* 
our  national  policy  through  the  light  of  commercial  convenience 
ai^d  utoney -making.  When  he  denounced  the  Bussian  and  Chineae 
wars,  the  highest  ground  of  objection  he  took  was  the  "  uteiMM 
waste  o(  blood  and  treasure."  He  ignored  the  facta  that  England 
was  bound  by  honour  and  treaty  to  protect  the  Ottoman  empire^ 
and  that  the  determining  cause  of  the  declaration  of  war^tbe 
dsatruetion  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope,  by  order  of  Kiehdaa»  at 
a  time  when  negoeiations  to  preserve  peace  were  pending*  waa  aft 
insult  and  direct  challenge  to  this  country ;  and  that  in  tne  aeoond 
oeae  the  Chinese  were  the  aggressors,  and  refused  apology  or 
x^ress  aiier  pillaging  a  British  vessel.  In  his  treatment  of  all 
^ueviions  of  foreign  polity,  the  sole  idea  that  guidea  him  ia  what 
benefit  or  otherwise  will  result  to  British  trade.  His  powera 
of  thought  never  appear  to  comprehend  any  higher  motire  to  rega^ 
late  national  affairs. 

8rd.  Hia  views  on  the  question  of  the  posseasionof  land  ate  founded 
on  ignoranoe  and  are  unpractieal.  The  memorable  speecb  at  IKr* 
laingham  (which  became  the  aubjeet  of  a  leader  in  the  Times),  aa  re* 
]iorted  in  one  of  his  own  party  organs,  gave  me  the  impression  at  that 
time  thai  if  he  did  net  advocate  the  division  of  estates  he  was  flounder* 
iSK  towivda  tba^  doetsrine,  althougli  it  waa  not  until  Mr.  Cobdtii» 
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ime  tioM  after,  eallod  the  editor  of  the  Timet  to  ftoooont  for 
XHnariu  o&  this  «peeeh,  that  I  waa  aware  any  newspaper  had  taken 
the  same  Ttew.  After  this  event,  Mr.  Brtf^hi  contented  himaelf  with 
abnaing  the  lawi  of  entail  and  primoi^enitnre.  He  hai,  however* 
fhiled  to  ahow  the  ertk  of  the  s>atem  he  oondenme  bo  loudly, 
or  liis  reaaons  for  so  doing.  Hit  attack  is  simply  xidieulona  to  all 
wiM>  are  acquainted  with  the  subjeoL  The  law  of  primogenitwe 
nenia  to  he  inborn  in  the  Saxon  raoes,  and  was  in  opemtion  amoaffst 
them  when  their  pirate  hordes  ravaged  onr  Sngliah  ooasa.  l^e 
pcinciple  on  which  it  is  based  is  a  natural  oups, — ••  e.,  the  raeognition 
of  a  "  head  of  the  family/'  who  shall  maintain  the  name,  honour, 
and  dignity  of  the  family.  It  is  as  jost,  more  praetioal,  and  leaa 
likely  to  ereate  fends  and  jealousies  than  the  diyiding  of  estates 
mioiljf  amonKst  survivors.  Beaideii,  it  is  only  in  caaea  of  peraona 
cqring  intofitate  that  this  can  operate,  and  therefore  ita  eore  ia 
in  tbs  hands  of  the  possessors  of  property.  The  moat  aneieixt 
of  entails  also  can  be  broken  with  the  consent  of  the  heir-^-a  proeeia 
which  is  gradually  being  done,*— while  the  formation  of  new  entails 
ia  impracticable.  The  fqllowing  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  moat 
eottnent  liberal  barristers  of  the  day  on  this  subject :—"  These 
lawa  have  practically  little  or  no  effect  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  not  the  effect  which  Mr.  Bright  attribatea  to  them.  No 
man,  either  by  will  or  settlement,  can  bind  or  tie  up  land  in  the 
handa  of  any  one  be^yond  those  alive  at  the  date  of  such  disposition 
and  the  possible  minority  of  the  next  one  in  sueoesaion."  If  a 
cocreivelaw  is  required  to  prohibit  owners  of  land  from  disposing  of 
their  property  aa  they  think  fit,  should  it  not  also  be  applied  to  all 
othrr  kinds  of  property  P  Mr.  Bright's  next  complaint  is,  that  half 
the  land  of  England  is  owned  by  akiout  fifty  or  sixty  landlords.  A 
similar  statement  might  be  made  respecting  the  cotton  or  almost 
nj  other  manufacturing  trade  of  the  countiy ;  but  what  benefit 
woald  accrue  to  the  working  classes  by  so  doing  ?  The  causes  of 
the  accumulation  of  land  and  trade  into  a  few  hands  are  the  aame, 
aad  such  causes  render  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  small  owners 
asid  maaters  impraotieable.  The  application  of  acienoe  to  farming, 
asd  the  introauution  of  machinery,  render  a  conoentration  of 
talent,  large  capital,  more  workmen  and  greater  space,  equally  aa 
nseesaary  to  its  profitable  and  proper  msnagement  aa  is  th**  case  in 
ifactories,  and  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  amall  farmer 


or  solitsry  hand-loom  weaver  to  scrape  a  living  bv  the  moet 
unwearying  industry.  And  does  not  the  condition  of  the  laboorers 
in  both  clMses,  compared  with  what  it  was  fifty  yean  ago,  prove 
that  they  have  reaped  aa  much  advantage  aa  their  maac«rs  from 
the  new  order  of  things  P  The  defeodeva  of  Mr.  Bright  aometimea 
say  I  hat  his  antagonism  to  the  inequalities  of  the  division  of  land 
ia  because  its  posseaaion  gives  greater  political  power.  To  meet 
tkis  piv>position,  I  will  giro  the  analysia  of  my  own  county  registeiv 
One  half  of  Denbighahire  is  owned  by  three  proprietors.  Yet  we 
find  that  the  number  oifrMkoldmrt  ia  upwards  of  3^000 1    The  noaa^ 
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ber  of  occupant  voters  is  1,227,  of  which,  perhaps,  one-half  are 
tenants  of  tbe  three  largest  owners.  Of  tne  3.000  freeholden» 
about  1,600  are  employed  in  the  various  coal  and  iron  works  of  the 
Brymbo  and  Buabon  districts.  These  men,  from  the  simple  fact  of 
possessing  a  small  freehold,  are  more  under  the  domination  of 
their  masters  than  if  they  had  no  land,  as  it  ties  them  to  the 
neighbourhood,  but  is  insumoieot  to  maintain  them  without  follow- 
ing their  usual  trades,  and  is  not  always  saleable.  A  man  without 
land  could,  if  he  found  his  conscieuce  was  to  be  outraffcd,  act 
independently  of  his  employer  and  seek  work  elsewhere,  wnilst  the 
fortunate  owner  of  a  few  roods  must  either  sacrifice  his  property* 
to  a  great  extent,  or  submit.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mana- 
farturers  in  this  county  posse^  about  one-fourth  greater  coercive 
political  power  than  the  landowners ;  and  this  apportionment  of 
und  and  mfluence  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  exists 
throughout  the  country.  A  further  exhibition  of  Mr.  Bright*! 
ignorance  of  the  question  of  land  tenure,  and  also  of  his  anti- 
English  attachments,  is  his  proposal  to  tax  the  English  nation, 
to  buy  land  in  Ireland  at  prices  higher  than  its  market  value 
to  bestow  on  (or,  as  he  says  to  sell  on  trust  to)  Irish  farmen 
who  will  not  pay  rent  for  it  when  tenants.  Of  this  scheme  not 
even  his  own  daily  organs  have  had  the  courage  to  say  a  com- 
mendatory word. 

W.  last  month  alluded  to  the  "formation  of  an  independent 
and  native  class  of  farmers  in  Ireland  "  as  the  object  of  Mr.  Bright's 
plan.  The  Irish  Lauded  Estates  Courts  already  offer  facilities  for 
purchasing  land  in  moderate  lots,  quite  equal  to  Mr.  B.'s  scheme, 
except  in  the  selling-on-trust  proviso,  and  give  opportunities  to  the 
Iriffh  peasantry  to  become  their  own  landlords,  which  their  brethren 
in  England  would  be  glad  to  have  o^ered  them. 

By  a  parliamentarjr  return  lately  issued  it  appears  that  amonff 
the  sales  of  land  efivcted  in  1866  and  1866  by  the  Irish  Landed 
Estates  Court,  117  were  of  10  acres  and  under,  46  between  10  and 
20  acres,  and  108  between  20  and  60 ;  and  these  were  in  addition  to 
a  vast  number  of  sales  including  houses  with  small  plots  of  land 
(sometimes  not  verv  smnll)  attached  to  them.  In  support  of  the 
statement  of  E.  S..  that  Mr.  Bright's  style  of  speaking  or  the  division 
of  property  creates  most  erroneous  ideas,  I  append  the  following 
from  an  article  based  on  Mr.  Bright's  last  utterances,  in  a  Frenoa 
newspaper : — 

**  England,  though  possessing  great  liberties,  is  not  perfect.  Beal  pro- 
perty there  is  indivisible,  inalienable,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility, 
who  transmit  it  by  order  of  primogeniture.  London  belongs  to  ten  per* 
sons,  and  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  for  his  part,  possesses  about  half  of 
it." 

If  educated  and  learned  foreigners,  ignorant  only  of  English 
social  laws  are  thus  misled,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  a  claas 
of  men,  ignorant  almost  of  everything  but  that  a  bold  and  talented 
speaker  teUs  them,  they  are  a  persecuted  class. 
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4th.  He  seekii  to  seoore  all  political  power  to  the  manQfactaring 
dasa.  Hia  anxiety  to  hare  land  cut  up  into  small  holdings  seema 
to  me  to  arise  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  multiply  the  number  of 
freeholders  amongst  the  artisan  population,  ana  so  increaae  the 
influenoe  of  employers  of  labour  in  tbe  manner  pointed  out  abore. 
Similarly  hare  his  efforts  to  alter  parliamentary  remesentation 
been  directed  toward  securing  an  extension  of  the  auSrage  to  the 
elaas  who  are  employed  and  influenced  by  large  manufacturers, 
without  caring  for  the  enfranchisement  of  better  educated  classes, 
at  present  outside  the  qualification.  This  object  of  Mr.  Bright's 
waa  somewhat  plainly  avowed  by  him  at  Bochdale,  on  the  occasion 
of  hia  workmen  awarding  him  a  vote  of  confidence.  In  defending 
hia  antagonism  to  the  f*actory  Act,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
moat  eneri^etic  opponents,  he  stated  that  he  opposed  it  not  because 
it  waa  dangerous  or  injudicious,  bat,  "  because  he  thought  a  parlia- 
ment elected  by  owners  of  land  and  occupiers  were  not  the  proper 
olaas  to  legislate  on  the  question."  At  the  same  time,  howeyer,  he 
thought  manufacturers  fit  nersons  to  legislate  on  an  agricultural 
queetion,  namely,  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  which  waa 
effected  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Factory  Act.  The  benefits 
resulting  from  these  two  Acts  afford  a  strong  proof  that  the  best 
legjislation  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  classes  in  the  legis* 
latiye  body.  Yet  we  do  not  find  Mr.  Bright  inclined  to  admit  this. 
He  briefiy  acknowledged  the  good  results  of  the  Factory  Act,  but 
appropriated  all  the  praise  to  himself  and  his  class,  who  had  done 
weir  utmost  to  prevent  its  enactment,  by  adding  the  effects  would 
not  have  been  produced  if  Free  Trade  had  not  so  closely  followed 
the  Factory  Act. 

Haying  disposed  of  the  principal  reasons  that  appear  to  me 
to  make  Mr.  Bright  as  a  politician  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen,  I  would  add  a  few  facts  having  a  more  general 
bearing  which  strengthen  this  yiew  of  the  question.  Great  igno- 
rance of  political  philosophy  and  morality  is  exhibited  by  him 
in  hia  lonfi;  course  of  laudation  of  American  institutions,  the  work- 
ing of  which  he  has  never  tested,  and  which  he  constantly  misrepre- 
aents.  And  amidst  his  praise  of  the  American  Bepublic  he  had 
never  a  thought  to  spare  on  the  depraving  operation  of  slavery,  nor 
a  word  of  censure  to  throw  on  it  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war — an  event  which  he  did  not  foresee,  although  the  moral 
sense  of  any  liberal  politician  must  have  given  warning  of  it,  and 
which  was  predicted  tor  years  by  several  literary  men  andtravellers. 
When  this  event  happened,  we  find  him  transformed  from  the 
apostle  of  peace  to  the  nerald  of  war.  Instead  of  decrying  the  use- 
less waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  no  sacrifice  of  either  was  too  great 
when  the  great  cotton  country  was  to  be  the  prize.  He  con- 
descended to  represent  to  English  working  men  that  American 
taxation  was  light  compared  wiih  ours,  quoting  as  proof  the  taxea 
levied  b^  the  Federal  government  only — omitting  the  fact  that 
each  individual  state,  as  a  sovereign  state,  has  imposts  far  heavier 
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tban  those  nked  for  mere  federation  pmrpoeei*    Hisdeawieiattoiit 
of  one  order  of  Eogliik  societjr  as  agsioet  eneiher  have  gieum 
fiercer  in  proportion  to  thereslnetionof  thegronnda  of  anch  biMa% 
and  liave  been  one  of  the  greatest  oaasee  of  the  ddLay  of  pavluu 
mentary  reform.    Hie  indiacriminate  (diarge  agatnet  tiM  ariatoeraoT  < 
of  natiunal  aotagoniam  to  the  working  (daaaea  ia  moat  nnibnuidaa^ 
and  must  appear  to  himaelf,  in  his  calmer  momenta,  aa  libela  on  Hm: 
charaotera  of  such  men  aa  the  late  Earl  of  Oaiiiak»  the  Dnka* 
of  Sutherhmd,  Earl  Shafteshitry,  Mar^neia  of  Weatmioatev^  Bul 
BusmU,  Lord  Brniigham,  Sir  John  FakingUm,  Lord  Stanley,  dEo«--*- 
noUemen  of  different  grades  of  politics,  but  all  to  be  foand 
amongat  the  foremost  in  the  promotion  of  any  ohjeota  ealoidated'to 
improve  the  moral,  mental,  or  aooial  condition   of  the  people^ 
Had  he  confined  hia  Tory  gentry  to  being  politically  antafwwiift. 
to  the  working  classes,  we  could  ha^re  seen  aeiae  trath  mA  ama^ 
raaaon  in  hia  words,  bat  as  they  are  uttered,  the  only  interpraMaoBi 
to  be  g^en  is  that  Mr.  Bright  hates  a  superior  daas.    ITo  doobt  hm- 
haa  hiui  to  endure  a  speciea  of  antagonism  which  no  osaa'a  tempev- 
can  be  expected  to  stand  without  a  warp.    He  has  had  his  ptinrte 
character  aa  a  tradesman  assailed  by  his  political  opponenta,  and 
has  been  treated  with  absurd  Tiolence  by  aereral  of  the  loading 
journals;  and  Lord  Derby  most  unconstitutionally  and  grsrtnitoa^ 
informed  the  House  of  Lords  that,  under  no  oircumatanoea  would 
the  Queen  admit  Mr.  Bright  to  her  cabinet.    All  theae  are  nuitteiv 
which,  no  doubt,  have  helped  to  strengthen  and  fiE  Mr.  Brigfal^a 
dass-animoaitiea ;  but  the  verv  fact  of  his  allowing  them  to  warp  his 
judgmeutto  the  extent  exhibited  by  hia  exaggerated  threats  to,  mmI 
imputations  on,  the  aristocratic  clans  affords  another  proof  of  ^ ' 
not  being  fitted  to  enjoy,  as  a  politician,  the  oonfidenoa  of 
countrymen.  F.  S. 


18  THEBE  A  TEUE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  BJBTORY 

SACEED  AND  PEOFANE  F 

iJPFIBlIl.TI7X  ABTICLB.— *XIX. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Soriptnrea  are  th^onlr  inspired 
revelation  of  God  to  man,  the  records  of  paat  eventa  wnieh  thef 
contain  muat  have  some  special  object.  The  hiatoriea  of  tiie  omb 
and  nations  recorded  in  the  Bible  are  brief  and  ofben  fragmentarr* 
Fn>ra  this  it  is  eyident  that  no  mere  chronicling  of  minute  detaala^ 
for  the  sole  porpeae  of  gratifying  the  curioaity  of  iilture  agea,  wm^ 
meant,  but  that  some  objeot  of  far  greater  moment  was  eonlanoal^' 
before  the  minda  of  the  sacred  penmen.  One  grand  theme -maa' 
through  the  whole  Bible,  from  the  Book  of  Geneaia  W  tiuil  Of  tte' 
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BerelatioB,  and  that  it  the  faithful  record  of  the  evil  resnltB  of 
man's  tiatnral  depravity,  oonf  eqnent  on  hie  dinobedieiioe  to  the  will 
of  his  Creator,  and  God'e  ineffable  j«Mtice  in  panishing  the  sins  of 
man,  coupled  with  His  loying  offer  of  mercy,  and  of  restorMtion  to 
favour  and  happineM  through  an  all-atoning  flacrifioe ;  and  this  is 
related  in  a  seriee  of  events  more  or  leits  connected,  till,  in  the 
fnlneaa  of  time,  Christ  Jesns  was  "  manifested  in  the  flesh  "  as  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

Baored  history,  therefon^,  is  but  the  history  of "  the  church  in 
the  world ; "  and  though  often  mixed  up  with  the  world'n  affairs,  it 
nevertheless  stands  out  separate  and  ditttinot  from  it.  Man  had  no 
sooner  fallen  from  his  first  and  sinleos  estate,  and  the  sentence  of 
Gk>d'6  justice  been  pronounced  upon  him.  than  the  fatherly  mercy 
of  Qoa  was  manifested  in  the  promise  of  a  means  of  reconciliation 
through  a  coming  Saviour.  The  brief  sketch  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  from  the  *'  fall "  to  the  *'  flood,"  is  valuable  only  as  showing 
the  fearful  extent  of  man's  sin,  snd  the  terrible  alienation  of  sotd 
which  separated  man  from  his  Maker.  The  subseauent  history, 
from  the  Deluge  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  is  just  anotner  exhibition 
of  the  fearful  effects  of  human  depravity,  and  of  God's  watchful 
care  over  His  conscientious  and  faithful  worahippers.  In  calling 
Abraham,  and  setting  him  and  his  posterity  apart  as  His  chosen 
people,  to  whom  He  would  commit  His  holy  oracles,  and  through 
whom  the  long«promised  Messiah  should  come,  God  was  making 
amngements  for  organizing  the  church  in  a  distinct  form,  and  setting 
it  aside  snd  apart  from  the  world.  Its  future  history,  aa  recorded 
iB  fioripture,  is  typical  of  the  life  of  the  individual  Christian  and  the 
Obristian  church  coUectivelv.  The  history  of  .the  esrly  church,  ai 
reeorded  in  the  Old  and  I^ew  Testaments,  is  given  for  a  special 
purpose,  via.,  to  set  forth  for  man's  acceptance  God's  plan  of  salva- 
tion ;  add,  hence,  between  it  and  prol'ane  history  there  will  always 
be  a  true  distinction.     (See  Exod.  -xix.  6.) 

*'Ituddy,"  at  the  outset  of  hia  article,  takes  exeeption  to  the 
Wiord  *' profane."  Dodbtlesa  the  term  has  a  "bad  odour"  aa 
employed  to  express  what  is  opposed  to  all  that  ia  fioly  and  good. 
But  in  the  present  use  of  the  term,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose thst  all  history  which  lies  beyond  the  province  of  what  la 
seriptnral  and  sacred  must  neoessarilv  be  bad  or  vicious.  There  is 
much  of  history  which,  although  '*  dubbed"  profmne,  reoords  the 
aotions  of  noble  and  virtuous  men  and  highly  honourable  nations. 
But  while  not  only  allowing,  but  asserting,  that  thia  is  a  faet,  it 
doee  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  history  of  these  men  and  events 
iSt  or  ought  to  be»  included  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  saorsd 
history,  even  though  these  celebrated  characters  or  nations  were 
conneoted,  directly  or  indireotiy,  with  the  Hebrews.  Every  oom- 
monity  of  men  has  its  own  distinct  national  history,  although  that 
history  is  mixed  «p  with  the  affairs  of  contemporary  nations.  For 
ecample,  the  Scottish  historians  speak  of  the  relationa  of  the  Seot-> 
tish  nation  with  the  Cowrta  and  peoples  of  England  and  Fnune; 
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but  the  plainest  and  moat  illiterate  reader  of  Scottish  history  will 
not  confound  the  accidental  allusions  made  to  other  countries  with 
Soottidh  history  proper.  Nor  can  either  of  these  nations  lay  any 
claim  to  Scottish  nationality,  althougfh  their  annals  hare  been  inti* 
mately  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Scotch,  whether  as  enemies  or 
allies.  In  the  same  manner  the  sacred  historians  delineate  some  of 
the  annals  of  the  nations  contemporary  with  the  "  chosen  people," 
not  as  a  '*  back  ground,"  to  set  off  to  greater  advantage  the  charac- 
ters and  actions  of  the  leaders,  kings,  and  priests  of  the  church, 
but  because  they  were  incidentally  connected  with  the  eyenta 
related,  and  necessary  to  the  clearness  of  the  narrative  which  they 
proposed  to  write  in  detail. 

Again,  "  Buddy  "  asks,  "  On  what  principle  can  one  stage  of  a 
nation's  history  be  denominated  sacred  and  another  profane?" 
Sacred  history  we  hold  to  be  that  which  is  divinely  inspired; 
profane  history  that  which  is  not.  On  this  principle,  therefore,  all 
that  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  is  sacred  history,  and  whatever 
is  omitted  must  be  denominated  profane  or  secular.  "  All  scripture 
is  iciiren  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness."  God  in  His 
word  has  given  what  is  profitable  only,  and  withheld  that  which, 
in  His  wisdom,  was  either  superfluous  or  unprofitable.  Any  one 
carefully  reading  his  Bible  must  see  that  great  gaps  occur  in  the 
historical  narrative,  and  that  many  circumstances  are  passed  over 
in  a  brief  sentence ;  such,  for  instance,  as  after  the  death  of  Jacob, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  elapse  before  the  narrative  of  the 
doings  and  sufferings  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  is  resumed.  And 
in  the  Chronicles  the  closing  sentences  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  run 
something  like  this : — "  And  the  reat  of  the  acts  of  king  Jothan, 
and  all  his  wars  and  his  ways,  lo  they  are  written  in  the  book  of 
the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah."  Why  is  Scripture  silent  on  theae 
matters?  Is  it  not  that  the  acts,* wars,  and  ways  so  alluded  to,  are 
in  no  way  connected  with  sacred  history  P  or,  m  other  words,  with 
the  history  of  Good's  people— ».  0.,  the  church.  This  must  be 
obvious.  It  ctfnnot  be  that  the  acts  are  in  themselves  unworthy  of 
note  as  historical  facts,  and  poHsibly  as  little  profane  as  the  passing 
of  the  Beform  Bill  or  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  our  own 
country.  The  ends  of  inspiration  once  served,  the  sacred  books 
are  silent.  With  Malachi  came  the  last  of  the  prophets;  and 
though  the  period  that  intervened  between  his  era  and  the  time  of 
the  birth  or  Christ  may  have  been  stirring  and  eventful  enough  to 
the  Jews  as  a  nation,  but  there  was  nothing  of  importance  to  record 
connected  with  the  coming  of  the  Saviour ;  that  is  to  Bay»  nothing 
profitable  either  "  for  doctrine  or  instruction." 

The  Mosaic  dispensation  having  given  plaoe  to  the  Christian, 
inspiration  ceased  ai^^er  the  apostolic  times.  The  book  is  finished, 
the  record  closed,  and  a  universal  church  established ;  the  histoxy 
of  its  early  davs,  its  early  prophets  and  believers,  are  lefc  for  the 
inheritance  and  guidance  of  the  failhfol  in  all  ages  to  oome. 
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The  history  of  the  ohnrch  dnring  the  nineteen  oentnries  of  the 
Christian  era  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  saered,  as  treating  of  a  sacred 
theme ;  bat  as  the  sayinf^  and  doings  of  that  chnroh  are  recorded 
hj  men  who  lack  the  anthority  of  inspiration,  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity must  be  ranked  amongst  what  is  known  as  profane.  To 
this  ajtematire  we  are  shut  tip ;  for  to  what  particular  historian 
can  you  point  on  whose  veracity  you  can  wholly  relyP  History 
aeknowledges  Christianity  as  a  fact;  but  the  varioiis  events  con- 
nected with  the  church  are  related  by  historians  according  as  their 
prejudices  lead  them  to  view  the  facts.  If  there  were  no  true  dis- 
tinotion  between  sacred  and  profane  history,  our  faith  would  have 
notiiing  to  cling  to.  Carry  out  this  theory,  and  the  history  of 
Christ  would  be  no  more  sacred  than  that  of  St.  Francis  or  Peter  the 
Hermit,  Loyola  or  Father  Anselm,  Thomas  k  Becket,  or  Louis  IX. 
And  this  would  give  additional  weight  to  the  opinion^  of  certain 
modem  infidel  pniloeophers,  e.g.,  Strauss,  Beuan,  Hennell,  ftc, 
who  assert  that  Christ  was  merely  an  enthusiastic  moral  and 
religious  reformer,  having  no  holy  and  foreordained  mission, 
bearing  in  any  way  whatever  on  the  salvation  of  mankind  through 
the  sacrifice  of  Himself  accomplished  upon  Calvary.        J.  S.  N. 

NEGATIYB  ABTICLB. — HI. 

**  Thb  history  of  the  world  is  one  of  Grod's  own  great  poems,"  ac- 
cording to  one  of  our  distinguished  English  thinkers,  Hare.  He  pro- 
bably borrowed  its  main  thought  from  an  observation  of  Schelling's, 
in  a  work  on  "  Philosophy  and  Beligion,"  to  the  efiect  that "  history 
ia  an  epic  conceived  in  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  its  two  parts  are  the  move- 
ment oy  which  humanity  leaves  ita  centre  to  expand  to  its  utmost 
development,  and  the  other  that  which  effectuates  the  return. 
The  first  part  is  like  the  Iliad  of  history,  the  second  is  its  Odvssey ; 
the  first  movement  is  centrifugal,  and  the  second  centripetal. ' 

These  views  of  history  coincide  in  a  great  measure  with  that  idea 
of  the  working  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  world  which  Mr. 
Gladitone  advocated  so  ably  in  his  address  to  the  university  of 
Sdiuburgh*  and  with  the  opinions  on  history  entertained  by  hia 
illustrious  successor,  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  speaks  of  events  as 
"  vestiges  of  Him,  whose  path  is  in  the  great  deep  of  time,  whom 
history  indeed  reveals,  but  only  all  historv  and  in  eternity  will 
clearly  reveal;"  and  who  asicrts  that  "  the  nistory  of  the  church  is 
a  history  of  the  invisible  as  well  as  of  the  visible  church,  which 
latter,  if  disjoined  from  the  former,  is  a  vacant  edifice." 

Our  negation  of  the  question  proposed  for  debate  does  not  result 
from  a  belief  in  the  infidel  opinion  that  all  history  is  secular,  none 
sacrt- d ;  that  so-called  history  is  "  a  delusion  and  a  snare ; "  but  from 
Hie  very  opposite  opinion,  that  all  history  is  divine — divine  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  outgrowth  and  result  of  the  holy  counsel  of  God 
concerning  man  and  his  race.  We  assert  that  there  is  no  true  dis- 
tinction between  history  sacred  and  profane,  because  we  look  on  all 
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M  animaied  by  the  Omnipreient  Deity, "  in  whom"  holy  Writ 
Ukd  profane  poetry  naite  ia  affiriaing  that  "  we  liTe«  move,  aad  hMne 
enr  being."  We  do  not  believe  in  the  orphanage  of  any  portion  of 
the  hmmen  raee,  or  of  their  being  outcaeta  from  the  oeaigns  of 
heaven.  The  whole  of  life  is  educative,  and  to  draw  out  the  full 
and  entire  capacities  of  the  whole  of  mankind  required  many  forma 
of  eziftence  and  several  methods  of  life  f  but  all  these  forms  and 
methods  were,  in  our  opinion,  determined  and  arranged  by  the 
infinite  foreknowledge  of  God,  to  show  how  varioua  and  how 
l^rious  were  the  possibilities  by  Him  included  in  the  dust-fota»ad 
Xiaoe,  which  He  had  nevertheless  made  in  His  own  imaKe. 

Life  is  a  divioe  gift,  divinely  conditioned.  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  Grod  would  impart  existence  to  one  raee  of  men,  and  ohooae 
them  out  from  others  for  any  purpose  without  giving  the  oth^a 
an  equal  share  in  His  favour  and  regards,  we  do  not  know  what 
could  be  thought  of  the  infinite  justice  of  the  Divioe  Being.  We 
do  not  assent  to  the  Spurgeonic  dictum,  that  beoaose  God  made 
Bum  He  may  do  what  He  chooses  with  him — ^may  either  bless  er 
ban  His  creature.  God  must^  according  to  our  notion,  have  given 
each  a  fair  start  and  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  Hence,  thou^  we 
had  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews,  we  had  also  the  mechanic  and 
scientific  development  of  Egvpt,  the  warlike  puissance  of  Persia, 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  Tyrians,  the  philosophic  culture 
ol  Greece,  aad  the  imperial  force  of  Eome.  These  afforded  a  rapt 
sange  of  experiments  m  life,  and  supplied  the  means  of  a  compar<  - 
thre  estimate  of  the  powers  and  suoccsses  of  diflevent  modes  <  c* 
aatkmai  vitality.  No  one  of  theae  was  deatatute  of  a  troe  uae,  of  ,u 
cbatinct  divine  pnrpose,  of  a  providential  element,  and  of  a  fona- 
awdanned  suitableness  for  workmg  out  **  the  fulness  of  time." 

There  is  a  greater  law  in  life  and  history  than  eawUnwiUf — the  \am 
of  eofiaistency.  History  is  Im&ar ;  Gk>d*s  providenee  is  muUUineait. 
Out  from  the  Supreme  One  there  iaane  the  distinct  purposea  to  be 
^tlfiUed  by  each  tribe,  and  people,  and  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tengue.  Saered  history,  as  it  is  called,  is  but  a  aeleeted  line  of 
eventa — a  eontinwty  of  eventa  and  their  reaulta;  but  history  ia 
really  a  multilinear  whole,  throuffh  which  "  one  uneaasing  pnrpoae 
nuM,"  in  which  Deity  is  made  manifest,  and  in  which  the  eonsist- 
•ney  of  the  All-wise  procedure  juaii&ea  "  the  ways  of  Gh>d  to  sun." 
It  is  not  in  Egypt  alone,  nndev  a  temblo  dispensation  of  wrath;  it 
is-  in  every  land  under  the  ann,  where  ain  riota  in  migod^  aalf- 
aatking  thiat*- 


^Swiae  luife  the mnnaint  dogs  ars  aiek  o'  the  mange  i 
Sot  kfils  the  iheep,  sad  hones  die  o'  the  itaggen ; 
"With  ru0t  and  mildew  drops  the  ears  of  com  t 
Swarm  orchards  with  the  moth,  gardens  with  grubs ; 
And  ihortly,  man  and  beast  and  herb  o'  the  field 
Are  stricken  with  a  thousand  plagues  and  blights 
StraigJUfrom  the  hand  of  Qod/* 


SIi»  wotfd  ^  JeiBg  id  olear  and  pouited,— '*  I  ttU  yoa  nay  I  Imt 
4aMnt  ji»  vepaal,  ye  ihall  all  likewite.  periab." 

We  eanry  the  thought  of  thia  debate  kighcr  than  W.  W.  in  Im 
/dble  esaay  takea  «•.  He  is  oontent  to  adoprt  the  key-wi»rd  of 
Modem,  ■flienoer  eoBtibvil^ ;  we  prefer  the  divine  idea  of  Ohriati* 
Mukbf,  ooatMeotcy — **  of  a  trath  God  is  ho  letpeeteF  of  Deraona,"  er 
iOf.aatioBa,  that  miraele,  aod  aign,  and  wonder  should  be  given  to 
the  Jew  only  and  be  denied  to  the  Gentile.  Why  will  man  fool- 
iahly  paniat  in  daiming  that  explanation  pluoks  oat  the  heart  <^ 
.fllHf  niyalnry»  and  redveea  it  to  oommonpkoe— humblea  it  fraoa 
mumth  tOiaeienoe ;  yet  thia»  n^w^a-Hkyt,  ia  regarded  impUeitly  aa<«- 

**  Wmr  phikwoffeyy  wheeeby 
We  typify  what  it  not  uideratood, 
And  lay  a  tbiag  is  thus,  and  thus»  and  thus. 
Just  as  saother  thing  ia  thus  and  thos; 
Though  kow  or  wik^e/ort  eithar  thsj  caoe  thus 
We  nothing  know." 

All  hiatory  b  the  efieet  of  adequa^  cames ;  not  Ifia  tlie  hiatory  of 
ovr  day  than  that  of  Joseph  or  Mofes,  of  Datrid  or  Jonah,  of 
SiHBel  or  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  the  only  adequate  eauae  of  history 
i»God's  divine  foreknowledge^and  wiU.  Erery  day  is  a  miracle  as 
■raeh  aa  the  din^  in  which  the  morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy, 
or  that  upon  which  the  angels  of  heaven  rejoiced  over  the  birth  at 
Bethlehem.  We  yulgarize  Providence  by  our  low  notions  of  custom 
and  continuity;  instead  of  emparadizing  all  human  life  by  the 
thought  of  G^  as  its  author,  arranger,  and  disposer.  The  super- 
nt^ff^^  which  we  doubt,  is  in  us,  around  us,  over  us,  under  us ;  it 
pervades  all  the  sphere  of  things,  and  we  do  most  grossly  deceive 
oonelves  when  we  use  the  common  phraseology  that  this  or  that 
IB  natural ;  God  is  all  and  in  all.  True  religion  and  advanced  posi- 
tiviflm,  like  other  extremes,  meet  curiously  here ;  for  Mr.  Lewes 
says,  "  We  need  the  conception  of  a  God  as  the  infinite  life,  from 
whom  the  universe  proceeds ;  not  in  alien  indifference,  not  in  es- 
tranged subjection,  out  in  the-  fulness  of  a  bounding  power,  as  the 
incarnation  of  resistless  activity."  We  have  frustrated  the  inner 
working  of  our  own  thoughta  by  regarding  the  theocracy  of  the 
Jews  as  the  only  divine  theocracy,  whereaa  the  entire  universe  is 
indeed  an  everlasting  theocracy,  under  the  continuous  and  consist- 
ent rule  of  "  the  Fa&er  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  no  variable- 
ness nor  shadow  of  taming.'' 

We  denounce,  then,  as  the  very  source  of  many  of  the  most  deadly 
of  sceptical  errors,  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  a  distinction  between 
history  as  into  sacred  and  profane — as  if  but  a  single  thread  of  the 
wondrous  web  of  time  were  uiserted  in  its  marvellous  woof  by  the 
Almighty — as  if  but  a  single  issue  of  causative  power  went  darting 
down  the  ages,  carrying  within  it  the  eternal  telegraph  of  the  divine 
ocmmission— as  if  the  Fatherhood  of  God  were  given  only  to  the 

iso-oalled)  church,  and  be  dismissed  from  His  creative  hand  his 
Lmnan  osspring  into  ^e  foundling  hospital  of  the  world,  as  contra- 
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diBtminiislied  from  the  house  of  his  own  children.  Life  is  a  state  of 
probation,  in  which  we  are  so  to  act,  as  far  as  we  can,  as  to  endea- 
Tour  at  least  to  secure  God's  approbation.  We  can  only  act  in 
accordance  with  the  powers  and  influences  under  which  we  are 
placed ;  and  if  there  be  granted  to  the  church  priyilef^es  (^  priori) 
which  are  not  granted  to  the  world,  then  comes  into  action  the  God- 
like moral  law,  "  to  whom  much  is  giren,  of  them  [alone]  much 
shall  be  required." 

'  We  have  used  throughout  this  argument  the  word  history  as 
signifying  the  whole  results  of  time ;  not  as  a  set  of  writings.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  there  are  writings  sacred  and  pro* 
fane — that  there  are  writings  in  which  history  is  treated  of  as  being 
the  direct  efflux  of  dirine  energy  and  intuition,  while  others  make 
it  merely  a  pictorial  exhibition  of  the  surface  appearances  of  erents, 

E'ving  no  clue  to  the  originating  causes  whence  they  had  their  early 
)ing,  and  are  therefore  profane,  their  authors  haying  no  sense  of 
Gk>d  before  their  eyes.  But  the  question  cannot  concern  merely 
the  classification  of  books ;  it  surely  has  regard  to  the  facts  of  things. 
Only  on  that  supposition  can  the  question  be  worthy  of  discussion. 
This  is  not  a  debate  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  facts.  Men  travel  in  many  paths,  but  in  none  are  they 
wholly  God-forsaken,  and  exposed  to  the  strange  conjunctures  of 
chance.    In  eyery  condition  of  life— 

'*  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Bough  hew  them  how  we  will." 

Fhiloxathbs. 
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**  Self-rerereDce,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 
Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 
Would  oome  onealled  for),  but  to  live  by  law. 
Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear ; 
And,  beoaose  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom,  in  the  scorn  of  oonaequence." 
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18  CO-OPEBATION  CAPABLE  OF  GENEBAL  ADOPTION 

AND  SUCCESS  P 

▲FFIBMATITX  ▲XTICLB.— lU, 

''OoH>perBtioD,  in  all  the  varioiu  forms  and  for  all  the  Tarioot  purpoaea 
whiob'  partnenhip  can  be  made  to  assume,  b  one  of  the  most  saUent  cha- 
noteriatics  of  the  present  age.  It  is  oo-operation  that  ooTers  Europe  and 
Ammrina  with  raUwajs,  lays  down  the  Atlantio  cable,  foimds  gigantic  banka, 
lends  money  to  powerful  sorereigns  to  feed  and  pay  their  armies,  or,  better 
still,  to  develop  their  neglected  resources ;  and  it  is  by  co-operation — the 
union  of  small  savings— that  the  poor  are  learning  how  to  diminish  the 
hardships  of  their  poverty,  and  to  procure  for  themselves  many  of  the 
enjojments  of  the  rich.'* — BlaohwooSi  Edmbwrgh  Magamne^  March,  1867, 
p.  861. 

This  qneBtion  will  shortly  be  beyond  the  reach  of  debate. 
When  the  fact  m,  we  do  not  discuss  whether  it  can  be.  Co<opera« 
tioD  is  the  ^eat  fact  of  our  age.  Properly  understood,  it  is  the 
essential  fact  of  all  power  and  progress.  Savings  banks  and  joint 
stock  companies,  railwaTS  and  steamships,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
dubs  and  institutes,  schools  and  colleges,  churches  and  goyem- 
ments,  eyen,  are  only  co-operation  embodied  and  realized.  In  this 
sense  the  world  is  one  grand  co-operatiye  store,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  thereof  merely  shareholders. 

Bat  even  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the  word  co-operation  is 
employed  as  a  union  of  the  members  of  the  working  classes  for 
commercial  purposes,  with  limited  liability  of  members,  and  mutual 
benefits,  it  is  becoming  one  of  the  unquestionable  facts  of  our  social 
existence.  As  facts  are  the  supreme  arguments  in  a  case  like  this, 
I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  quote  the  following  abstract — an  abstract 
made,  as  is  easily  seen,  by  a  hand  not  altogether  friendly  to  co- 
operative associations,  and  therefore  all  the  fitter  for  our  purpose, 
— which  I  have  cut  from  the  Morning  Journal  (Glasgow) : — 

"According  to  an  abstract,  in  the  Bejforter,  of  an  ofiBcial  return 
for  the  past  year  regarding  the  industrial  and  proyident  societies 
in  England,  the  number  registered  under  the  Act  26th  and  27th 
Viet.,  cap.  87,  amounts  to  661 : — 

"  Luicaster  shows  a  total  of  139 ;  York,  125 ;  Middlesex,  only  46 ; 
Durham,  36 ;  Northampton,  28 ;   Staffordshire,  27  ;  Chester,  23 ; 

1867.  2  a 
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Surrey, 22;  Northumberland, 20;  Norfolk,  16;  Derby,  18;  Kent,  14; 
and  Warwick,  10.  The  other  counties  do  not  reach  beyond  single 
figures,  descending  to  2  each  in  Bedford,  Sussex,  and  Westmoreland, 
and  to  1  solitary  society  in  the  county  of  Bucks.  It  would  seem,  further- 
more, that  there  are  fire  counties  which  are  altogether  innocent  of 
the  presence  of  a  single  oo-operatiTe  sooiety,  for  we  find  the  follow- 
ing  five  do  not  appear  in  the  return  at  all,  viz.,  Cambridge,  Here- 
ford,  Huntingdon,  Oxford,  and  Hutland.  The  number  in  Whales  is 
only  16,  and  of  these  9  are  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan. 

**  Of  the  661  societies  comprehended  in  the  return,  417  hfure«ei|1>im 
the  required  statements,  while  182  hare  neglected  to  do  so,  and  52 
have  been  actually  dissolved.  The  greatest  delinquents  in  respect 
of  the  returns  are  found  in  the  counties  of  York,  Lancaster,  and 
Middlesex,  the  absent  returns  from  each  of  these  counties  being 
30,  26,  and  23  respectively.  But  these  counties,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  form  the  first  three  in  point  of  numbers  as  regards  sooietieB 
actually  established,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into  aooount  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  the  question.  Thus,  in  Tork  the  non* 
returning  societies  are  30  out  of  125,  in  Lancaster  they  amount' to 
26  out  of  139,  but  in  Middlesex  they  amount  to  no  less  than  23  out 
of  a  total  of  45,  or  n^ore  than  half  the  entire  number.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  note  that  this  last-named  county  is  the  very  county  in  which 
the  registrar's  office  is  situated,  and  therefore  the  appearance  it 
presents  is  all  the  more  remarkable. 

''  Turning  next  to  the  actual  number  of  members  enrolled  in  eaoh 
6(mnty>  at  the  dlst  of  December,  1865,  we  find'  Laneastor  is  again 
highest  on  the  list^  It  possessed  no  less  than  46,968imemben  at 
that  date.  Tork  is  seeond,  its  numbers  being  32,768.  Midklleeex 
IS*  a  long  way  behind)  its  total  only  amounting  to  1,711  memb«Ri^ 
Th^iiext  oouiitiesaiie*«-DunhBmi  6,855 ;  Northampton,  6,348  9  Noothi^ 
timberland,  4^000-6X8007;  Chester,  3,269  9  Derby,  2,749;  Eentk 
2,584;  Glouoe«ter,  2,366;  Stafibrd,  1,777$  and  Monmoui^^  l^lOk 
All  the  othev  soeieties  are  below.  1,000  in  number.  The^  total 
number  of  members  in  the  m  Welsh  counties  araounta-  tO'  73d» 
With  one  or  two  exceptions^  all  the  oounties  show  an  ineveasQ  in 
their  numbw  during  the  year,  the  total  result  throughout  Englimd 
and  Wales,  under  this  head,  being  an  admission  of  29«i82  membenw 
and  a  withdnsral  of  11,815,  shcming  a  clear  gain  of  17.367  xnembcvs 
during  the  year.  Lancaster  contributes  the  largest  item  towatiif 
this  inemase.  It  shows  an  addition  of  K\484  new  members^  sb 
against  a  withdrawal  of  3,063  old  members,  beioi^  a,  (dear  gaiQiof 
^,521.  Tork  als»  shows  an  advance  by  4064  over  2,265,  ^sthr 
umberland  by  1,434  o^wt  733,  and  Durham  by  1^880  oirar  863. 
Chester  also  shows  an  increase  of  549  cmar  335,  while  Detrbyvon 
the  other  hSnd,  shows  a  loss  in  the  withdcawal  of  413'  JDembera 
against  860  admitted. 

'**  The  next  point  upon  which  the  return  enlightens  us  relattts  to 

1^  total  amount  received  or  credited  upon  shares-  fromtiM  com* 

,  meneement  of  each  society  to  December  last.    Lanettten  is  hsCB 
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again  first  upon  the  list,  for  it  shows  it  has  raised  in  its  time  Bjh 
aotual  share  capital  of  no  less  than  £590,039;  while  York,  the> 
second  in  order,  can  boast  of  the  very  handsome  sum  of  £328,005.. 
All  the  other  societies  fall  immensely  short  of  this,  none  of  them, 
reaching  eycn  to  £40,000;  Durham,  the  highest  in  the  list,  only 
reaching  to  £39,434,  followed  by  I^orthumberiand,  £24,674.  De- 
scending below  £20.000,  we  find  Gloucester  ha«  raisedi  £19.139 ; 
Chester,  £14,878;  Northampton,  £1L549;  Sussex,  £10,107  ;  KenJb, 
£9,570  ;  Stafford,  £8,436  ;  Derby,  £6.766  ;  Middlesex,  £6,015  ; 
Wilts,  £5.707  ;  Leicester,  £4,098  ;  Monmouth,  £4,059  ;  Essex,. 
£3,464;  and  Norfolk,  £2,816 ;  the  other  counties- falling  below  this 
amount  by  easy  gradations  till  we  get  down  to  Dorset,  £209 ;  and 
Bedford,  niL  In  Wales,  we  find  that  Glamorgan,  with  only  six 
societies,  has  neyertheless  raised  a  capital  of  £4,696,  and  the  Mont- 
gomery Society  a^capital  of  £81.  The  total  existing  capital  on  the. 
31at  of  December  laet  (1865),  after  allowing  for  wi1iidjawala»  wa«. 
£761,313. 

"  The  objects  for  which  the  societies  are  established  are  varioua. 
Grocery,  butcherinjB^,  shoemaking,  drapery,  coals,  flour,  baking,  &o.> 
form  the  principal  items  in  this  department.  These  are,  as  is  well 
known,  the  main  objects  of  the  co- operative  movement.  But  wa 
were  not  prepared  to  find  that  the  movement  had  extended  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  that,  in  the  immediate  ▼icinitv'  of  that 
aristocratic  quarter,  45  members  had  set  up  an  establishment  fo9 
'  fkrriery ' !  '  Whether  credit  be  allowed  to  a  member '  gives  rise 
to  a  wonderful  diversity  of  answers,  but  the  answer  '  No '  emphatio*. 
ally  predominates.  Some  few  societies  muster  courage  to  put 
down  the  word  '  Tes,'  but  the  direct  answer  ia,  on  the  affitmativa 
Bide  of  the  question,  generally  evaded  as  much  as  possible.  Thus 
we  find  such  answers  as  'A  little,'  'To  some,'  'Of  necessity ,.' 
'  Three-fourths,' '  Two-thirds,'  '  Sometimes,'  &o.  Eeady  money  i8» 
however,  obviously  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one 
element  in  the  amount  of  the  profits  which  the  societies  axe  enabled 
to  realize ;  for  we  do  not  find,  in  looking  through  the  return,  that 
any  single  society  has  experienced  a.  loss.  The  profits  appear,  in 
ibe  main,  to  be  influenced  by  the  number  of  the  members,  and  the 
consequent  amount  of  the  business  done.  Thus  we  find  in  Yorkg 
that  while  some  societies  realize  profits  such  as  £12,541,  £6,981* 
£4,682,  others  in  the  same  county  only  attain  to  a  modest  £50. 
But  in  each  case  there  is  .a  nroportionate  profit.  In  Lancastery 
Sjgain,  one  society  has  realized  no  lesa  a  pront  than  £^,166,  while 
mere  are  other  societies  dividing  as  little  as  £19.  But  the  relsitLva 
value  applies  in  both  cases.  The  mode  of  division  of  profits,  of 
course,  varies  in  the  diflerent  societies,  but  the  general  rule  is  to 

3p%  aside  eertaiu'  proportions  for  interest  on  paid-up  shares,  divi* 
tndH  to  members,  depreciation  fund,  reserve  fund,  &c. 
"  The  inventive  faculties  of  the  promoters  of  these  societies  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  called  into  requisition  in  the  selection 
of  names  for  their  several  institutions*    Thc^  are  mostly  confined 
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to  ft  sober  indication  of  the  purposes  of  the  society,  sach  titles  as 
*  Industrial  Co-operative'  or  'Go-operative  Inaustrial'  largely 
predominating.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  of  fancy  names, — 
e.  g.t  '  Unitett  Fellows,'  *  Energetic/  *  Univcmal  Good,,'  •  Indus- 
trious Bees,'  '  Self-Assistance,'  <  Sons  of  Toil,'  <  Equitable  Pro- 
gressionists,' and  'Equitable  Pioneers;'  'Good  Design,'  'Good 
Intent,'  '  Integrity,'  and  '  Perseverance,'  have  also  found  favour. 
There  is,  too,  a  society  called  the  '  Anti-Mill  Industrial,'  for  carry- 
ing on  the  business  or  corn  millers.  This  society  is  the  oldest  on 
the  list,  having;  been  established  as  far  back  as  the  year  1796.  Its 
loeus  in  quo  is  '3,  Land  of  Green  Ginger,  Kingston-upon-HulL' 
The  most  singular  name  of  all  is, '  Who  Would  Have  Thought  It  P ' 
— ^the  title  ota  society  in  Chester. 

"  Our  space  wiLl  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  managing  these  several  societies.  They  all 
appear  to  be  very  economically  conducted.  The  accounts,  it  may 
be  added,  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  audited  by  members, 
sometimes  assisted  by  a  professional  accountant ;  in  some  instances 
ft  weekly  audit  is  adopted,  and  we  observed  one  or  two  cases  of 
annual  audit.  But  in  every  case  the  mode  of  audit  is  prescribed, 
a  quarterly  audit  being  by  far  the  most  common.  Nearly  every 
society  throughout  the  list  exhibits  a  balance  in  hand,  and  the 
assets  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  largely  in  excess  of  the  lia- 
bilities." 

The  facts  and  figures— most  unfigurative  facts — cannot  fail  to 
establish  the  following  statements: — viz.,  that  co-operation  has 
already  attained  a  pretty  wide  and  general  adoption ;  that  it  has 
met  with  considerably  general  success  where  it  has  been  tried ;  and 
that  the  experience  of  Uie  past,  spread  over  an  extensive  area,  with 
collusion  in  regard  to  the  results,  encourages  us  to  expect  that  an 
equal  amount  of  success  would  attend  the  general  adoption  of 
co-operative  association.  Thus  the  great  unimpeachable  costly 
teacner,  Experience ;  thus  does  the  grand  practical  argument  run ; 
and  it  is  ungainsayable !  The  absolute  ana  undeniable  facts  which 
are  quoted  above,  and  which  have  for  their  basis  the  official  returns 
required  by  parliamentary  enactments,  establish  this  incontrovertibly, 
—that  co-operation  is  capable  of  very  general  adoption  and  success ; 
and  it  is  no  less  agreeable  to  true  thmking  that  when  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments,  made  by  various  independent  persons  under 
differing  circumstances,  uniformly  supply  the  success  anticipated,  the 
safne  wul  be  the  general  result  in  the  case  of  other  experiments  duly 

made. 

Nor  are  there  wantins^  good  theoretical  {^rounds  for  believing 
that- co-operation  is  capaole  of  general  adoption  and  success. 

Every  one  desires  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  firom  hia 
labour,  thought,  or  capital,  consistent  with  safe^  and  justice.  Co- 
operation apportions  and  divides  the  entire  pront  produced  by  the 
wnole  stock  of  capital,  thought,  and  labour  equitaoly  amongst  the 
various  partners  in  the  associations  formed  upon  its  principles. 
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wbile  competition  either  defrauds  laboor  or  thought  for  its  own 
behoof. 

Co-operation  would  put  an  end  to  strikes,  and  all  the  other  con- 
tests between  capital  and  labour,  and  it  would  make  each  econo- 
mization  of  labour,  by  invention,  conduce  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
all  by  the  impartial  distribution  of  the  results  of  it  in  money  or 
leisure  among  all  the  co-operators.  Co-operation  would  bind  and 
unite  man  to  man  and  class  to  dass,  by  making  the  interests  of  all 
the  interests  of  each,  and,  by  community  of  interests,  would  lead 
men  shortly  to  possess  and  display  a  community  of  feeling  such  as 
would  give  delightful  play  to  tne  best  faculties  of  humanity. 

Co-operation,  by  uniting  the  interests  of  all,  would  unite  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  humanity,  so  as  to  promote  kindliness, 
good- will,  and  faithful  endeavour  among  all  those  who  were  con- 
tributaries  to  its  success.  Co-operation  would  lessen  the  waste 
and  cost  at  present  necessarily  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
merchandise,  as  much  as  it  would  increase  the  production  of  manu- 
factured articles  by  economization  of  time,  effort,  temper,  &c. 

Hence  we  are  led  to  affirm  that  "co-operation  is  capable  of 
general  adoption  and  success;"  and  we  cannot  help  thinkmg  that 
as  all  the  great  and  good  minds  of  former  times,  as  well  as  a  large 

Sroportion  of  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  of  those  of  our  own 
ay,  have  looked  on  co-operative  effort  as  the  ultimate  goal  ot 
humanity  in  its  highest  stages  of  development,  our  opinion  is 
likely  soon  to  be  taken  out  of  the  sphere  of  "  subjects  suitable  for 
debate,"  and  laid  among  the  settled  questions  of  our  acre. 

EooiroKXST. 


VBOATIVI  ABTICLl.— in. 

"  Wherever  competition  ie  nol^  monopoly  is ;  and  that  monopoly,  in  all 
ita  forma,  is  the  taxation  of  the  industrious  for  the  support  of  indolence,  if 
not  of  plunder.  .  .  .  Competition  may  not  be  the  best  oonoeivaUe 
stimulus,  but  it  is  at  present  a  necessary  one ;  and  no  one  can  foresee  the 
time  when  it  will  not  be  indispensable  to  progress.     .  .     Bvery 

restriction  of  competition  is  an  evil,  and  eveiy  extension  of  it,  even  if,  for 
the  time,  injuriously  affecting  some  class  of  labourers,  is  always  an  ultimate 
good.  To  be  protected  against  competition  is  to  be  protected  in  idleneas, 
w  mental  dulness ;  to  be  saved  the  necessity  of  being  as  active  and  intel- 
ligent aa  other  people»"^ar.  8.  Mill. 


Thb  question  of  co-operation  versus  competition  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  balance-sheets  of  a  few  exceptional 
experimenta,  as  H.  El.  and  "  Nam  Der  "  seem  to  think.  Social  re- 
forms depend  on  principles;  limited  successes  are  often  attainable 
for  a  time,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  even,  in  opposition  to 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature ;  but  no  true  Issting  social 
reforms  can  be  accomplished  unless  they  are  in  conformity  with 
human  nature.    Our  inquiries,  therefore,  ought,  in  this  deliate,  to 
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go  io  the  very  quick  of  the  matter,  and,  by  an  inTeBti^^aiion  of  the 
facts  in  human  nature  to  which  co-operation  appeals  for  its  success, 
endeavour  to  find  whether  these  principles  are  likely  to  attain  general 
adoiption  and  success ;  for  that  is,  indeed,  the  grand  point  to  he 
'kept  in  view.  General  possibility  and  permanent  stability  are  the 
essential  requisites  of  any  system  which  is  to  be  a  reform  and  not  a 
.pailliative.  We  do  not  argue  from  its  temporary  prevaleney  in  a 
small  part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  Mormonic  polygamy  ia 
capable  of  general  adoption  and  success;  and  the  existence  of 
'Shaker  communities  does  not  convince  us  that  Shakerism  is  "a 
permanent  possibility  "  among  men. 

Co-operation  has  had  many  failures  and  few  successes ;  and  it  has 
existed  in  various  forms  in  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.  Minos 
"in  Crete,  and  Lycurgus  in  Sparta,  introduced  a  legal  co-operative 
communism.  Solon  attempted  something  similar  at  Athens.  In 
Bome  many  co-operative  laws — e.  g.,  those  of  the  Gracchi — were 
enacted,  tint  all  these  failed,  for  the  principles  of  human  nature 
are  stronger  and  more  persistent  than  any  man-made  laws  or  forms 
of  living.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  co-operative  association  is 
the  priesthood  or  the  Church  of  Eome ;  but  it  is  so  exceptional 
in  its  nature  as  to  be  continually  renewed  by  recruits  whose 
interests  are  cut  off  from  those  of  the  general  community,  and  con- 
centrated on  the  success  of  the  cleric  body  during  their  time.  The 
early  Christians,  for  a  brief  exceptional  period,  formed  a  co-opera- 
tive society,  which,  perhaps,  gave  origin  to  the  monastic  institutions 
of  later  times.  The  co-operative  efforts  of  the  Shakers  and  the 
Bapphes  rest  on  theoretical  opinions  distinctly  opposed  to  the  very 
existence  of  human  society,  and  succeed  only  by  the  constant  ac- 
cessions possible  from  the  non-prevalence  of  the  same  opinions  in 
"the  outer  world."  The  communistic  systems  of  St.  Simon, 
Pourier,  Oweu,  &c.,  have  all  been  subjected  to  experiment  and 
have  failed.  All  the  fine  schemes  of  a  renovated  humanity,  from 
having  a  common  share  in  the  capital  of  their  time,  and  a  common 
ahare  m  tbe  labours  of  their  time,  from  Plato's  Hepublic  to  More*s 
Utopia,  or  Paine's  '*  Eights  of  Man,"  have  failed  to  aggregate  to 
themselves  the  general  and  permanent  favour  of  mankind,  iience 
ve  infer  that  history  gives  its  verdict  against  the  idea  that  co-ope- 
niioa  is  consonant  with  the  principles  of  human  nature,  or  is  capable 
of  seneDal  adoption  and  suooess. 

But  more  specific  experiments,  by  their  fatal  faciKty  fornon-suocesi^ 
seem  to  prove  the  same  sad  inference.     Let  us  look  at  a  few. 

Owen,  with  his  partners  Walker,  Allen,  Fox,  Gibbs,  and  Jevermy 
Bentham,  tried  co-operation  at  Kew  Lanark  in  1799—1829,  and  it 
flliled  there.  Thereafter,  1826—1882,  Mr.  Owen  tried  the  syvtKm 
at  New  Harmon5r,  Lidiana,  after  the  failure  of  Mr.  Barpp ;  and  that 
Went  an  to  confusion  and  muddle.  At  Orbiston,  Mr.  Abrara,  brother 
of  George  'Combe,  projected  and  began  a  co-operative  association  ; 
%ut  it  was  abandoned  as  a  hopeless  scheme,  with  great  loss.  The 
3i«gfhtott  Oo-operative  Society  was  fbr  a  time  suecessfol,  imd  even 
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kiaed  «  masftziAe,  edited  by  Dr.  King ;  bat  before  1830  it  wts 
mae.  In  1824  a  London  co-operative  society  was  formed  to  en- 
Eghten  the  world  on  the  principles  of  co-operati<m«  tod  no  fewer 
tiun  forty^two  co-operative  aflsooiatione  were  Atarted  in  oeouMetion 
with  it /prior  to  1830;  seyerai  were  also  affiliated  in  Dablini  Sir* 
zningham,  Exeter,  &c.,  *bilt  fieiikire  overtook  them  all.  Owen'a 
scheme  of  labour  notes  was  eqasliy  inefficaeious,  although  accom- 
panied by  the  Labour  !E«xahaage  Basaar  in  Gray's  Inn  Boad*  with 
many  branch  institutions  besidss*  all  aiming  at  making  co-operation 
capable  of  general  adoption  and  succofs.  The  lytherly  Com- 
mnnity,  in  Hampahire,  and  the  O'Connor  Land  Scheme,  are  also 
on  record  as  abortive  instances  of  working  fine^soundiAg  philan- 
ifaro|]io  rpkins  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
q{  being  eonqneored  oy  fast.  A  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Cork,  left  his  pro- 
perty for  behalf  of  eo-opet ative  societies,  but  nothing  has  ever  been 
aooomplished  by  it;  and  Mr.  Gray's  ** Social  System"  (1831)  iias 
not  i>eea  a  whit  move  sucoes8ful  than  Owen's.  Theory  is  ^ood,  bat 
to  'be  good  it  most  be  based  en  principlts  AubstanliaiUy  ooiineident 
with  nature,  and  nature  is  opposed  to  co-operation. 

So'&r  from  the  Koohdale  nioneers  being  the  real  fathere  of  the 
eo^opefliitiYe  moyement,  the  labours  of  a  faalf*eentury  and  many 
thousands  of  pounds  had  been  expended  on  attempts  to  eveate  in 
aaciety  a  desire  for  co-operative  aesooiations ;  and  so  complete  had 
been  the  failure  of  the  entire  endeavoura  that  xnen  had  huddled 
the  memory  of  them  out  of  sight.  Co-operation  is  only  the  renefwal 
of  a  dream  of  our  earlier  night.  All  the  Parisian  schemes  for  the 
c^ganiaation  of  work,  many  of  onr  limited  liability  ooonpanies,  a 
hxge  number  of  co-operative  etores  and  of  friendly  societies,  bear 
testimony  to  the  same  sad  faot-^ihat  somehow  or  other  co-operatioor 
cannot  succeed  in  general,  and  is  altogether  unlikely  to  prevail. 

Of  the  principles  opposed  to  ooK>peration  the  following  may  be 
noted: — 

Men  is  constantly  actuated  by  a  deaire*  for  his  own  good,  seeks 
ta  get  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  delights  of  life,  and  .grudges  io 
ahare  the  results  of  his  labours  with  others.  In  iaet,  the  law  of 
labour  and  trade  alike  is — that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  <to  "buy  in 
the  cheapest  and. sell  in  the  dearest  market." 

Men,  especially  ignorant  men,  knowing  their  own  diapoBiftion  to 
be  to  take  any  advantage  their  situation  a£fords,  are  nataroUy 
SBspieioua  of  those  whom  they  must  trust ;  and  they  are  found  to 
be  onoBt  disttustful  of  those  who  act  'from  the  most  disisterested 
motives.  Hence  they  are  jealouB  of  and  overbearing  to  their  oom*^ 
Bkiltaes,  inooQsistent  in  their  xesokes  and  inteatioas,  oonatanily 
engaged  in  oabak  against  their  friends,  and  niggardly  >in  patfing 
tfaam  either  in  money  or  in  (praise  «ibr  the  woric  they  doi&r.^he 
common  good. 

JSen  ate  natumliy  intolerant  c»f  those  who  differ  from  themselnrea 
— ^the  more  ignorant  they  are  the  moreso,— ^and  hence  ooKopevatMra 
aasoaiatiDnB^  are  being  continually  broken  up  by  sectarian  or  poli- 
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tical  influencoB,  leading  to  underhand  practices,  to  seeore  tiie 
upper  haDd  to  the  party  or  sect  to  which  the  more  aotive  members 
are  most  attached. 

Personal  authority,  influence,  and  power  are  grudgingly  giTen 
to  those  who  are  nominally  equals  in  society  to  themselves,  and 
hence  the  best  men  are  often  worst  treated. 

The  causes  of  jealousy  increase  with  the  prosperity  of  eyery 
association.  Hence  they  frequently  are  subject  to  secessions, 
which  in  reality  become  competitors,  and  thus  m  fact  destroy  the 
co-operative  intent  of  the  whole  scheme. 

The  management  of  all  societies  mast  be  entrusted  to  committees, 
managers,  &c.;  and  these  being  exposed  to  temptations  from  their 
own  hearts,  and  to  taunts  and  suspicions  without,  are  often  induced 
to  think  they  may  as  well  do  wrong  as  be  blamed  for  it,  and  so 
make  themseiTes  blameworthy  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 

But  supposing  co-operation  to  be  generally  adopted  and  tuo- 
oeesful,  would  we  be  great  gainers  P  Either  those  who  are  now 
middle  men  and  shopkeepers  would  be  buyers  and  managers,  and 
so  be  but  the  same  thing  under  a  changed  name,  or  they  would  be 
thrown  into  the  labour  market  to  increase  the  competition  there ; 
or  they  would  lay  out  their  capital  in  shares,  and  so  get  their  pro* 
fits  secured  to  them  without  servitude  to  the  public  at  all.  In  the 
former  case  society  would  suffer  by  the  overcrowding  of  the  la- 
bour market ;  in  the  latter,,  by  the  loss  of  the  interested  servioea 
of  these  people. 

Our  argument  has  proceeded  upon  the  usual  meaning  attached 
to  the  word  co-operation,  and  is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  opposed  by 
reasoning,  which  depends  on  giving  the  term  another  signification, 
which  is  esaily  done.  But  with  the  intelligent  this  will  not  pass  for 
much. 

Co-operation  is  one  of  those  vilely  misused  terms  which  are  em- 
ployed now  in  one  sense,  now  in  another,  until  they  come  to  express 
the  most  contradictory  ideas.  Co-operation  in  public  murder  is 
warfare;  in  money-lending,  banking;  in  insurrection,  conspiracy 
or  treason ;  in  religion,  churohism  of  some  sort  or  other ;  in  keeping 
up  wages,  trades  unions  ;  in  political  sgitation,  anti-corn  law  league- 
ism,  or  Beform  Clubism ;  in  social  reform.  United  Kingdom  AUi- 
anceism ;  in  the  conversion  of  heathen,  missionaryism ;  in  manu- 
factures or  merchandise,  copartnery ;  in  Government,  cabinetism ; 
and  so  on;  even  co-operation  in  thieving  having  the  names  of 
brigandage  and  pira<^.  What  possible  use  can  there  be  in  debating 
upon  a  question  admitting  of  such  latitude  of  meaning  without  any 
precaution  being  taken  to  secure  anv  uniformity  of  signification  for 
the  usage  of  the  word  P  If  those  who  endeavour  to  controvert  our 
aiguments  would  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  arguing  against 
our  principles  with  the  same  signification  attached  to  them,  or 
correct  our  definition,  it  would  be  well.  Meanwhile,  we  deny  that 
40-operation  is  capable  of  general  adoption  and  success. 

0«  M.  F. 
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APFIBKATITB  BBPLT. 

Thb  levity  of  R.  Y.  B.'s  introductory  panu^raph  is  highly  re- 
prehensible, and  deserves  stem  censure.  Is  he  not  a  fast  young 
*'  irrepressible  "  himself,  whose  value  as  a  wit,  when  estimated  by 
kimself,  is  inexpressible  by  any  power  of  Arabic  numerals,  even  if 
scored  on  a  black-board  P  The  British  nation  felt  for  the  down- 
trodden negro  race — felt  for  it  in  the  most  genuine  fashion— in  its 
pocket.  To  redeem  even  a  few  of  those  toiling  and  ill-used  mortals 
it  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  £20,000»000  sterling ;  yet  this  magnificent 
and  munificent  act  of  charity  R.  Y.  B.  treats  as  a  fit  subject  for 
■neers  and  mockery.  And  yet  he  is  so  ill-read  as  not  to  know  what 
Tioo  said  about  history,  and  does  not  know  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  the  phrase  which  R.  Y.  B.  misquotes— perhaps  only  in  joke, 
though,  you  know,— 

,  **  The  whirligig  of  time  brings  strange  revenges.'* 

Bo  not  some  men  wear,  though  with  an  outward  dash  of  white- 
washy  hearts  as  black  as  the  skin  of  a  negro  P  and  is  not  that  far 
lets  capable  of  improvement,  even  under  culture,  than  the  race  in 
whom  the  blood  orings  the  black  to  the  surface  P    Is  R.  Y.  B. 

2 notable  as  one  of  the  white  race  who  has  rescbed  "  the  highest 
Ititndes  to  which  some  of  its  members  have  risen  "P  or  is  he  only, 
**  in  his  own  conceit,"  one  of  "  an  order  not  easily  to  be  matched  P 
But  R.  Y.  B.  objects,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  to  the 
unreasonableness  of  "  adducing  individuals."  Let  us  respect  his 
modesty,  and  pass  on  to  our  proper  subject,  and,  despite  R.  Y.  B.'s 
sneers,  our  subject  proper  too. 

The  negro  race  has  been  severely  tried.  It  has  borne  a  long  and 
terrible  servitude.  To  compare  the  men  of  a  race  which  has  enjoyed 
generations  of  freedom  with  men  of  a  race  which  has  been  condemned 
to  centuries  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  ill-usage,  and  expect  those 
of  the  latter  race  to  equal  tne  best  of  the  former,  is  evidently  unfair ; 
so  evidently  unfair  as  even,  one  would  think,  to  have  staggered 
B.  Y.  B.  But  no;  he  thinks  that  because  the  xiegroes  have  no 
Shakspere,  Homer,  Burns,  Bacon,  Newton,  or  Watt,  they  are 
incapable  of  as  much  improvement  under  culture  as  the  white 
xmoes.  How  some  ne^oes  would  show  the  white  of  their  eyes  if 
ihej  heard  suoh  reasoning !  for  they  know  well  that  these  men  were 
disnnsuished  £ar  more  by  genius  than  by  culture,  and  thus  are 
quite  Deride  the  question  as  analogies. 
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The  only  fair  way  of  reasoning  is  to  take,  as  "Nam  Der" 
proposes,  the  general  average  of  the  mass  imbrated  by  toU  and 
subjected  to  hard  bondage,  and  to  watch  the  progress  each  race 
makes  under  culture.  It  is  a  faet  -beyond  dispute,  that  negro 
slaves,  bred  and  brought  up  in  plantations,  when  they  hare  been 
parmitted  to  learn,  have  made  progress  far  ezcee^ag  that  mad^  by 
the  lower  labouring  classes  in  our  country.  Schools  of  negro 
chQdren  bear^an  examination  as  strict  and^M  produt^rve^o^satimc- 
tion  as  schools  of  whites;  and  when  equal,  advantages  are  offered 
to  negro  adults  they  are  known  to  make  greater  j)rogreB8  in  intel- 
lediual  culture  than  adults  of  our  own  race.  In  'book-keeping, 
mensuration,  and  such  branches  df  knowledge -as  t^necessitimi'Sf 
theirmasters  have  given  them  the  opportunity  of  pursuing,  tkey 'Stlt- 
strip  the  emctations  of  those  who  train  them  and  tffofit  from  -iMr 
training.  This  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  «wh«  httre  'had 
experience  among  them ;  and  hence  it  has  been  decreed,  politioally, 
that  the^  shall  be  tmtaught,  for,  as  Ignorance  is  the 'mother  ii 
superstitious  Devotion,  so  is  she  also  of  submisnye  Bervkude. 

Our  best  argument  in  favour  of  these  races  is  the  faariof  their 
masters  to  trust  them  with  the  chance  of  culture.  I>id  they  luft 
know  that  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  in  culture  would  soon  obliterate 
the  so-called  intellectual  distinctions  of  race  and  race,  they  wcmld 
not  so  sedulously  keep  their  souls  in  gross  darknees.  But  they  liiar 
the  impartia^ty  of  God,  and  keep  the  knowledge  which  is  power 
beyond  and  out  of  their  reach.  Their  own  fears  testify  against 
them ;  and  God's  justice  to  His  creature  man  *vsliukeB  the  falsa 
aspersion  cast  by  tlneir  tyrants  on  the  negro  vaoes**-that}lhay4ure  in* 
espable  of  as  muoh  improvement  under  ouhore  as  they  are.  -  Oire 
but  a  tithe  of  the  rich  and  liberal  oolture  whioh  forages  the  white 
vaoes  have  enjoyed  to  the  sorrow-worn  negro,  and  the  calovr  of  the 
whites  would  change  for  very  shame  at  the  diaparity  whioh  would 
appear  in  the  improvement  made  by  tihem  and  tkeir  o||presaed 
fellow-men ;  for,  however  E.  X.  B/s  egotism  reyolts  against  tbe 
phrase,  as  we  believe  G^d's  truth  to  be  stroager  then  man's  Me,>  we 
must  continue  to  regard  the  negro  as  a  man«-*a  fellOTV-mon. 

Enough  of  E.  Y.  B.,  we  presume  1  **  A  Youug  Lagioian  "  bm 
surely  been  an  inapt  student;  fortnark  hew plain^a-^uotatioiiiwill 
set  hmi  down  as  a  mere  bungling  apppeittioe  in  "  the  art  d  nosoii- 
isg."  '*  Any  argument  drawn  from  the  unonltaved  daaseausstise 
irrelevant "  (p.  276),— that  is  the  thesis  hescqipoets,  tad  Jurpeeres 
it  by  an  "  ar^imient  drawn  from  the  uaeuhutted  elaases,"  s^p., — 

A  race  which  possesses  Clares,  Bloomfields,  and  Boms^ia  aapabla 
of  improvement  under  culture. 

But  the  negro  races  possess  no  Glares,  <Ae. 

Therefore  tney  are  incapable,  Sae, 

'*  Where  are,  he  triumphantiy  esolaima^  botias  hetfanikt  ar^OM, 
"the  Clares,  the  Bloomfields,  and  Ihe  Suras  of  the  MgrotaoesP'* 
Now  win  he  answer  that  the  Clares,  the  Bieemfieldst  laod  tfa* 
Bums  were  cultured  in  the  seiiBe  iniH^vad  lin  (Ms  queilioii,  <aiid 
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that  they  are  reisarkable  for  the  improvement  made  under  coltare» 
or  for  the  p^enius  thev  displayed  independent  of  want  of  that 
^hich  men  usually  call  culture  P  Are  the  cases  quoted  by  "  Nam 
Der "  precisely  analogous  to  these  men,  and  to  the  other  "  in- 
stances "  which  "  A  Young  Logician  '*  mentions  P  It  would  not 
take  eren  a  negro  long  to  become  a  match  for  "A  Young  Logi- 
cian." 

The  pseudo-philosophy  of  P.  Y.  M.  is  showy,  but  insubstantial. 
What  matters  it  in  this  debate  whether  race- difference  or  species- 
difference  is  a  factP  The  terms  used  in  stating  the  debate  are 
feneraUy' known,  and  have  a  definitely  recognized  sigDification. 
t  is  a  mere  trick  of  words  to  lay  such  stress  on  an  unsettled  affair 
of  scientific  nomenclature.  Are  the  negro  or  the  white  races  guilty 
of  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  life  ?  The  whites,  assuredly. 
Then  why  employ  the  guilt  of  the  whites^  as  a  proof  of  the  inw- 
riority  of'^  the  olacks  P  Is  the  greater  moral  degeneracy  that  of 
making  or  being  a  slave  P  Oowper,  with  the  holy  Christian  con- 
scientiousness he  did  not  fear  to  express,  asserted  that  he  would 
rather  he  than  have — how  much  more  than  make  ? — a  slave.  P.  Y. 
M.  makes  his  slaves,  ill-treats  and  tortures  them  until  their  evil  pas- 
sions blaze  and*  burn,  and  then  exclaims;  How  terribly  wicked  are 
these  monsters !  with  what  atrocities  they  glut  their  souls !  how 
wanting  they  are  in  every  grace  and  glory  of  humanity!  how 
bestial  they  are! — ^how  lawless! — how  "horribly  depraved  their 
moral  state  " !  Slavery  makes  the  depravity  by  which  it  excuses 
its  own  depravity. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  import  new  matter  into  the  closing  paper 
on  this  debate,  though  I  see  that  is  frequently  done  by  contributors. 
I  must  say  that  I  think  the  manly.  Christian  argument  of  "  Nam 
Der  "  compares  most  advantageously  with  the  hollow  sophistries  of 
P.  Y.  M. — so  unlike  his  great  Cromwellian  namesake,  who  loved 
fireedom  and  justice.  Even  on  his  own  ground,  how  finely  has  he 
been  replied  to  by  S..  S. !  K.  Y.  B.  has  not  a  chance  at  all  in  argu- 
ment with  the  redoubtable  R.  8.,  who  argues  while  R.  Y.  B.  only 
mines,  and  gibes,  and  tries  on  the  part  of  the  comic  man  of  the 
party.  B.  F.  G.  puts  his  argument  so  clearly,  that  even  "  A  Young 
Logician  "  may  see  that  he  has  no  chance  of  carrying  any  rotes  in 
his  favour. 

Let  the  reader  give  his  heart  to  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  let  him  determine,  that  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  negro  race  is 
capable  of  as  much  improvement  under  culture  as  the  white  races, 
he  should  be  free  to  be  what  God  designed  him — '*  an  image  of 
God,"  though  "carved  in  ebony." 

Thomas  New. 

KSeATIVB   B1PL7. 

My  duty  in 'regard  to  -Ihe  closing  of- this-  eotrtroversymitiBt  bo 
simple,  I  think,  m  I  shall  only  have  to  oppugn  l^e  argttmetfts  of  my 
opponents  teriathn  to  rihoir  that  cdi  the  weight  ^of  reason  is  on  the 
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neffative  side  of  the  dabate ;  and  it  moBt  be  recollected  that  in  such 
a  oiRcussion  as  this  appeals  to  sentiment  are  altogether  out  of  place. 
It  is  not  a  matter  for  feeling,  but  for  inference  from  the  known 
facts  of  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  the  several  raoes  of 
man.  What  *'  Nam  Der "  calls  "  the  great  heresy  tainting  all 
history  "  is,  unfortunately  for  his  theory  and  advocacy,  a  mere  state- 
ment of  fact.  Heresy  is  a  voluntary  and  contumacious  refusal  of 
belief  in,  or  rejection  of,  consequences  deriyed  from  the  fixed  doc- 
trine upon  any  subject.  Now  no  writer  or  thinker  that  I  know  of 
has  thought,  or  thought  it  possible  to  think,  that  God  has  not,  as 
he  phrases  it,  "  graded  out  the  intellect  of  man."  The>  opinion  is 
proverbial  that  national  characteristics  belong  to  each  body  of  men. 
We  speak  of  the  lively  Frenchman,  the  hauehty  Spaniard,  the 
luxurious  Italian,  the  stolid  German,  the  solid  firiton,  the  fiery 
Hungarian,  the  cunning  Greek,  the  staid  Dutchman,  the  go-ahead 
Yankee,  &c.  So  is  it  with  race.  We  say  the  mercurial  Celt,  the 
fierce  Sclave,  the  lazy  Finn,  the  active  Zouave,  the  fatalist  Turk, 
the  persevering  Saxon,  the  cruel  Hottentot,  the  stupid  negro,  &c. 
Well,  these  phrases  show  that  in  the  common  opmions  of  men 
" God  has  graded  out  the  intellect  of  man;"  and  this  fact  aocordB 
with  all  that  we  can  learn  of  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  in  all  His 
works,  for  therein  He  everywhere  displays  variety  in  the  midst  of 
similarity.    But  "Nam  Der"  fortifies  his  opinion  by  Scripture 

3 notation.  Is  he  quite  sure  that  he  has  gained  his  object  by  so 
oin^  P  If  God  has  "  made  of  one  blood  sll  nations  of  men,"  is  it 
not  mferrible  from  that  that  He  has  made  nations,  and  therefore 
made  the  men  of  these  nations — similarly  born  men, — difier  from 
each  other  in  some  faculties  or  other  P  If  we  are  to  reasoh  from 
phrases  of  this  sort,  spoken  for  a  different  purpose  altogether,  what 
could  "Nam  Der"  say  of  " Let  us  make  man  in  Our  image,  afler 
Our  likeness :  and  let  them"  &c.  P — "  In  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him;  male  and  female  created  He  tkem.  And  God  blessed 
them,  and  God  said  unto  them"  &c.  P— Does  not  this  warrant  the 
inference  that  God  created  many — at  least,  more  than  one  head  of  a 
race  and  aboriginal,  although  the  record  is  afterwards  confined  to 
one  federal  head  of  our  race,  the  Adamic  P    This  is  rendered  more 

?robable  by  considering  where  and  whence  Cain  had  his  wife, 
'his  matter,  however,  we  advance  only  as  a  counter  argument  to 
the  Scripture  argument  adduced  by  "  Nam  Der."  £.  Y.  B.  has 
very  thoroughly  shown  the  irrelevancy  of  "  Nam  Der*s  "  argument 
from  "the  average  of  the  masses"  (p.  199).  "Nam  Der"  cannot 
surely  maintain  that  "  the  average  of  the  masses  "  of  the  negro  race 
are  as  capable  of  culture  as  those  of  the  white  raoes.  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  white  races  have  such  a  thirst  for  culture,  that  from 
the  very  lowest  and  meanest  "  huts  where  poor  men  lie  "  there  have 
issued  men  of  the  rarest  powers  and  culture — culture  attained  in 
the  face  of  every  obstacle  r  These  are  not  to  be  oounted  amongst 
even  our  own  nation  by  units,  but  by  thousands;  while  otEer 
countries  afibrd  farther  supplies ;  but  toe  negro  race  can  scaroely 
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afford  BpecimeDB,  and  thete  only  incidental.  This  fact  speakg 
trumpet- ton gued  against  the  idea  that  the  negro  races  are  equally 
capable  of  culture  with  the  white  races.  Equally  untenable  has 
the  atatement  made  by  **  Nam  Der"  been  shown  to  be — that  the 
great  men  of  the  negro  race  can  compare  with  those  of  the  white 
races.  Let  us  note  one  proof  against  this  idea.  The  white  races 
have  a  history ;  the  negro  races  have  none.  Now  history  is  the 
natural  result  of  achievement  and  greatness.  The  nation  or  rare 
that  has  no  history  is  therefore  at  once  seen  to  be  below  the  power 
of  greatness  or  achievement.  "  Nam  Der  "  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  disposed  of,  though  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  argument 
he  uses  is  well  put  and  excellently  stated.  His  premises  would 
sustain  his  conclusion  could  they  be  substantiated ;  but  facts  over- 
power all  theories. 

After  "  Nam  Der  "  E.  S.  comes ;  but  he  is  not  eqaal  to  the  task 
he  undertakes.  Always  confident,  and  generally  penetrating,  if  not 
a  little  prevaricating  in  his  style  of  discussing  questions,  B.  S.  in  this 
debate  shows  worse  than.usual ;  seems,  in  fact,  to  write  against  the 
grain.  He  is  more  acute  than  convincing  in  his  remarks  upon  the 
phrase  under  culture,  of  which  he  makes  too  much — so  much,  in- 
deed, as  all  but  "  to  beg  the  question."  Phrenological  differences 
have  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  nobody  ever  doubted  that  the 
negro  races  are  capable  of  some  improvement  under  culture ;  for  we 
see  that  improvement  under  culture  is  the  general  law  of  existence, 
from  flower  to  man.  Batio  of  culture  is  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation ;  and,  as  implied  in  that,  the  relative  inferiority,  superiority, 
or  equality  of  the  races  compared.  If  the  negro  race  is  capable  of 
as  much  improvement  under  culture  as  the  white  races,  then  it  is 
equal  to  them,  and  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  arising  from  that 
equality.  If,  again,  it  is  inferior,  the  law  of  life  is  that  the  superior 
should  place  the  burdensome  work  of  life  upon  those  whose  capaci- 
ties rise  no  higher  than  the  ability  to  perform  what  is  implied  in 
that.  In  saying  so,  we  do  not  deny  humanity  to  the  negro  race ; 
but  we  endeavour  to  apply  to  races  what  has  been  the  usual  case  in 
all  communities — that  men  should  be  counselled  or  compelled  to  do 
those  duties  for  which  they  have  the  capacity.  Scholars  are  not 
scavengers,  nor  do  we  introduce  our  ratcatchers  into  the  legislature, 
though  we  may  (Disraeli-wise)  confer  on  them  the  franchise. 

B.  F.  G.'s  objection  to  B.  Y.  B.'s  doctrine  of  "  pioneer  races  " 
may  be  well  o>  m  founded,  but  would  scarely  avail  in  the  argument ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  different  races  have  been  assigned 
by  the  Creator  different  duties  in  the  tmiverse — the  Greeks  culti- 
vated philosophy,  the  Bomans  legislation,  the  Egyptians  mechanics, 
the  Germans  of  old  war,  and  now  the  war  of  thought,  and  so  on. 

Conscious  of  the  imperfection  of  these  hasty  remarks,  I  am 
yet  not  altogether  willing  to  supj>ose  that  after  their  perusal  the 
reader  will  grant  that  the  ne^ro  is  capable  of  as  much  improve- 
ment under  culture  as  the  white  races.  P.  Y.  M". 
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^jxetit  Crrtirqtfje. 


{Concluded firom  page  293.) 

OcB  next  selection  is  of  a  similar  description.  There  is  an  eat* 
nestness  about  it,  mingled  with  some  defects  of  expression,  the  latter 
of  which  induce  hesitation,  and  yet  the  former  pleads  for  qnotation. 
Plerhaps  we  ought  to  remind  T.  C.  A.  of  the  Kedeemers  maatim, 
"  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet ; "  but  earnest  emotion' 
ia  itself  an  acceptable  prayer. 

HYMN. 

O  Lord,  to  Thee  I  bend  my  knees^ 

And  of  Thy  mercy  crave 
EotgiTcneM  for  my  many  aiiis, 

JBre  I  ihit  world  thali  leavo;  [Through  Ohzisi,  I  pray  Thee^  lanr 

As  Thou  in  Thy  great  loye  hast  said 

In  this  Thy  blessed  Book, 
Not  e*en  the  guiltiest  sinner  e*er 

In  Tain  to  Thee  shall  look. 

Should  he  a  misspent  life  repent,, 

With  all  his  former  sin. 
And  trust  in  Thee,  and  lliee  alone. 

To  change  that  heart  within ; 

That  heart  wkioh  ofte%  hath  rebelled,  [though  oft  it 

And  broke  Thy  many  laws ; 
Had  heard  Thy  word  with  proud  contempt. 

And  whyy  o\  why  ?  Because  [Nor  heard  Thy  call— to  pause. 

Our  heaits  are  ever  prone  to  sin, 

To  do  what  Tkou  forbade ;  [Christ 

We  cannot  aot  as  Thou  toouldst  wish  [requir'st 

Without  Thy  saving  aid. 

O  grant  me  then  redeeming  graoe^    [now 

wuide  me  in  trial's  hour. 
Help  me  temptations  to  resist' 

With  Thy  afanighty  power.  T.  C.  A. 

That  preoious  embalmment  of  a  soul's  sorrow  which  Tennjaon 
hag  given  to  the  grief-stricken  in  his  "  la  Memoriam  "  ia>  too 
finished,  monumental,  and  seulpturesqne  for  ready  imitation.  The 
mere  trick  of  the  Terse  is  soon  and  easily  ca»j;ht»  but  the  strong 
undercurrent  of  religious  philosophy  and  emotioned  thought  ia  not 
so  readily  attained.  We  seldom  find  any  versea  atronglj  recalling 
the  great  modem  death-song  which  do  not  also  affect  us  with  a 
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sense  of  the  unwiaeness  of  the  attempt  to  walk  tiirongh  Hie  valley 
and  shadow-  of  death  to  tiie  same  measure  and  harmony.  The 
memory  of  the  masterpiece  constantly  recnrs,  and  "inTidioos 
comparison"  is  irresistihle.  There  is  a  certain  simple  sweetness 
and  plaintive  tone  about  some  lines  which  "  Willie"  has  sent  ns,  that 
almost  tempt  us  to  quote  them.  The  modulations  are  not  consist- 
ently managed — for  the  modulations  of  Tennyson's  yerse  are  ceally 
difficult  to  catch  the  intonations  of,  though  taey  s«em  so  easy,  and 
the  mastery  of  language  is  not  quite  acquired ;  but  as  an  expression 
of  feeling  of  a  homely  and  heart-affecting  kind,  they  are  not  so 
exceptionable  as  many  we  have  perused.  Wellj  we  shall  yenture  to 
quote  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  touch  some  soft  place  in  the 
reader's  heart  :— 

AT  A ^"S  GEAVE. 

<*Alas!  and  alas! 
Green  grows  the  ^nuw — 
Like  the  wwfies  we  come,  like  the  winds  we  pass ."— D.  H.  MfllB.. 

An  autonm  ere.    The  west  winds  blow ; 

No  more  ihs  nm  doth  ttain  the  cloud ;        [The  sun  no  more  engrains 

Day  (    )  hath  donned  a  sleeping-shroud ;  [now 
The  leaf-bued  boughs  ware  to  and  fro. 

The  warblers  to  their  nests  have  gone ; 

The  yerdant  grass  shows  darker  green ; 

Upon  thy  grave,  gray  stones  between,  [And  at 

I  sit  with  musing  mind  alone.  [in ;  mood 

Ah  mel  how  wandering  thoughts  wt^  back  feaU 
The  days  tily  life  was  fond  and  finee^  'when 

W%m  death  wu  like  to  thee  as  me^  [Death  seemed  as 

Unknowing  whom  it  first  would  track ! 

Oft  have  uou.  played  with  girUsh  glee  [hast  thou 

At  boyish  games  with  me  and  mine, 

And  taught  me  how  to  play  at  thine^ 
So  that  our  Uyes  lived  quarrel-free.  [pM^^d 

Onee  more  I  feel  the  time,  so  dmar,  [Again. 

That  you  through  illneae  kept  your  bed,    [When ;  sickness 
When,  though  harsh  achings  racked  your  head,  [Yet 

You  ne*er  complained  were  mother  near. 

I  see  thy  £ice  once  more,  so  bright, 

O'er  which,  in  love,  death  rained  its  ray. 

And,  in  the  coffin  aa  you  lay, 
I  see  your  form  all  clothed  in  white.  [arrayed 


I  kisiad  your  lips, — within  my  eyes 
No  tear  was  felt  or  seen  to  sta^t, 
But  in  my  throat  and  in  my  heart 

I  felt  the  draught  of  sorrow  rise. 
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The  coiBn  lid  vm  laid  on  yon. 

Mamma  then  ruAhed  from  [tmi']  the  room,  [^7  iBother 

Her  tears  poured  down  for  thv  sad  doom — 
So  loved  and  young  to  take  death's  hoe. 

Sadly  and  slow  they  lowered  yon  here ; 

The  pastor  kind  to  Hearen  did  pray; 

I  could  not  heed  what  he  did  say. 
For  thoughts  of  one  to  me  long  dear. 

I  left — rude  death  its  work  had  done — 

With  saddened  step  I  reached  my  room 

Against  my  will,  amidst  the  gloom, 
I  oaUed  thy  name,  but  you  wsre  gone :  [thou  weri 

And  though  I  knew  ^ou  were  not  there 

Had  seen  you  buned  in  this  gra?e^ 

My  heart  to  falsehood's  power  was  slave — 
That  you  still  felt  thii  earth  of  care.  [of  eerth  the 

I  heard  your  step  upon  the  stair,  [thy 

I  heard  you  in  the  garden  playing,  [thee 

E'en  knew  what  your  sweet  voice  was  saying—-  [the 

How  could  I  think  thou  wast  not  there  ? 

Oh,  wherefore  am  I  here?  why  did 

I  wish  to  view  thy  grave  again  ? 

Did  I  not  know  'twould  cause  me  pain, 
Though  true  and  thankful  thoughts  amid  ? 

Yet  Christ,  my  Saviour !  bid  that  we 
Together  meet  where  none  can  part, 
Where  none  can  feel  a  sorrowed  hewt^  [e^or 

Where  death's  sad  strokes  can  never  be.  WliUl. 

The  following  lines  on  **  My  Stady  '*  partake  somewhat  of  the 
charactor  of  what  the  French  call  "  vers  d'ocoasion,"  and  are  com- 
posed with  ease,  fluency,  some  melody,  though  not  possessed  of 
much  novelty  of  idea  :— 

MY  STUDY. 

Methought  I  stood  within  a  splendid  room^  [beneath;  dome 

Where  books,  of  every  kind,  had  found  a  home. 
The  oaken  shelves  the  ceiling  met,  and  wide 
They  were,  and  hid  the  walls  on  every  side^ 
Eicept  the  window,  fireplace,  and  the  door; 
'   And  were  so  filled,  they  could  not  hold  one  more. 
A  table,  carved  in  oak,  on  which  to  write^ 
With  window  light  by  day,  and  lamp  by  night.  [nature's 

An  easy  chair  with  cushioned  sides  I  found. 

And  softest  Brussels  carpet  on  the  ground.  [While ;  olad 

And  very  true  and  real  it  all  did  seem, 
But  I  awoke,  and  found  it  all  a  dream.  ['twas 
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Twas  bnt  a  piotoxe  painted  bj  the  mind. 
And  now  *Ua  ffona,  and  nothing's  left  behind.  [That  dream  is 

But  come  with  me,  and  and  I  will  ihow  to  70a 
In  spirit,  and  perhaps  in  body  too, 
Mj  little  rftady  where  Fve  thought  and  read. 
And  eft  have  ttndied  with  the  mighty  dead.  [held  sweet  oonrene 

This  little  room  not  seldom  is  Uie  stage, 
Whereon  are  acted  scenes  of  everj  age, 
Contending  armies  Hand  in  close  array,  \$S^^ 

Andfighi  their  battles  OTsr  nery  day.  [iSeirfiunous ;     day  by 

The  age  of  chiralry  is  reprodnoed ; 
Tktre  gallant  knights  appear  in  many  a  joust ;        [Bid's 
Fair  iMies  with  their  presence  grace  the  field. 
And  giTO  their  hands  to  those  who  will  not  yield. 
Historians,  Whig  eu  well  at  Tory,  fBadical  or  Whig  or 

GiTe  diiflTerent  viewe  of  each  eame  story ;  [rersions ;  the  selfiuune. 

Some  tpeak  out  thenuelves;  othera  at  my  call :  [of  themselres  speak  out ;  some. 
And  so  I  get  the  truth  amongst  them  all. 
Poets,  both  of  old  and  modem  times,  [alike 

Gome  here  and  sing  the  best  of  all  their  rhymes ; 
Now  they  chant  the  grandest,  loftiest  themes ;         [By  turns ;  their 
Now  they  sing  the  lightest  strains — or  so  it  seems.  TOr ;  their ; 
OratoTM  aleo  eome  within  my  door,  [Great  orators  oome  too 

And  pour  out  streams  of  eloquence  once  more; 
Those  msgio  words  which  thousands  loved  to  hear 
Are  now  repeated  to  my  listening  ear. 

But  1  haye  neither  tiw^  nor  apace  to  write  [wit  nor  power 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  afford  delight 
Within  my  study.    There  is  only  one 
mist  I  shall  mention  more,  and  then  Vm.  done. 
And  though  'tis  mentioned  last,  His  not  the  least.    [This  |  is  far  from 
For  ^tia  quite  an  intellectual  feast.  [it  u 

*Tis  reading  something — which  you  all  hare  seen 
In  the  Sel^Cnlturist's  "  Own  Idagazine."  K.  P.  W. 

W.  L.  has  forwarded  a  "  Prologne,"  containing  some  very  ex- 
cellent lines,  bnt  they  want  compression  and  serere  revision.  The 
base  idea  is  ^ood,  and  there  is,  in  the  apparent  obiect  of  the  poem 
of  which  it  IS  the  preface,  a  capital  poetic  possibility.  We  would 
recommend  his  adoption  of  the  strictly  Spenserian  stanza,  of  which 
his  favourite,  Keats'  **  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  is  so  exq^uisite  a  speci- 
men. We  shall  not  venture  to  quote  any  of  this  portion  of  his  poem, 
because  it  wonld  be  a  pity  to  spoil  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  it  now. 
When  W.  L.  has  made  another  effort  we  shall  endeavour  to  find 
space  to  give  him  a  hearing.  A  Scotch  song  from  Dublin,  signed 
'•  Olaf,"  whose  poetic  warblings  we  have  approved  of  previously, 
touches  a  true  strain  of  feeling,  although  it  is  toned  to  a  rustic 
tongue,  which  hinders  ns,  as  in  a  former  case,  from  venturing  to 
place  it  before  our  readers ;  though  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  liim 
again  on  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 

Wo  are  far,  aa  we  have  said,  from  objecting  to  the  Bcribblement 
1867.  2  B 
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of  verse.  It  is  a  jastifiable  amusement ;  aad  it  is  an  iastniotiTe 
rxercise  in  composition ;  it  is  besides  a  pleasing  accomplishment ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  trae  vision  and  faculty  divine 
descends  with  its  inspiration  on  the  sonl.  Henoe  the  true  poet  is 
rare ;  hence,  also,  the  poetling  is  common.  Your  true  mtA  of  a 
poeticnle,  indeed,  is  his  assurance  in  saying  that  his  verses  are  the 
result  of  a  sudden  dash  and  flash  of  inspiration,  while  you  see  that 
his  pen  can  only  splash  trash.  I^ow  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  stem  disapproval  of  any  such  idea.  True  poetry  is 
not  written  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  lines  an  hour,  and  sent 
out  to'the  world  without  revision,  whatever  our  pert  correspondent 
from  (P)  "  Eutland  "  maythifik.  Certainly  we  shall  not  be  crushing 
a  Xeats  in  posse  when  we  say  his  mannera  might  have  been  boU«r» 
and  that^— 

**  Learning,  law^  and  physio  sure  must  (He 
Before  his  tnuUi  is  reclconed  poetry." 

Here  is  just  a  saup^n  of  his  grand  epic  sfyle,  which  rwdi,  ai  we 
think,  like  a  copy  of  Young's  **  liight  Thottghts  "  written  in  troaeie, 
being  nearly  as  transparent,  but  not,  to  our  seoee  of  taste,  quite  «o 
sweet.  We  speak  it  with  all  due  reverence  to  the  eacrednces  of  the 
theme  on  which  he  writes,  when  we  say  it  ie  etultifio,  not  Miltomo 
•*not  even  Blackmoreish. 

"  There  is  a  Deity  in  all  oapnipnasent. 
Whose  actioD,  Uke  His  pr^eniae,  is  iDOOSfMSi/i  s 
He  it  is  who  uses  laws  as  iastrummilis 
For  benediction  and  for  punishmenta : 
Making  alike  the  fise-damp  of  the  mine, 
lightning  and  thunder,  weather  fienae  or  fine ; 
YMoaiio  fell,  or  wasting  earthqu^e  dire, 
Wild  waterfiooda,  and  pestUenoe,  and  Ase^ 
Storm,  violence,  the  sword,  and  myriad  woei^ 
To  bring  destruction  on  his  sinful  foes." 

Here,  certainly,  is  "  sound  and  fury  signifying" — if  not  quite 
•*  nothing,"  something  very  like  it.  We  cannot  advise  **  Butlana  "  to 
continue  his  course,  unless  on  the  express  condition  that  he  permits 
ns,  if  again  inflicted  with  it,  to  do  witn  it  what  Macbeth  proposed  to 
do  with  physic.  Ourire  is  excited  by  **  Hutland's  "  presumptuous  note 
demanding  our  opinion  at  once,  and  as  a  right  which  he  asserts  we 
"  have  conferred  on  him,  from  undertaking  to  receive  verses  from 
embryo  poets."  We  assuredly  have  undertaken  to  write  a  poetic 
eriiiqus,  but  as  far  as  we  know  we  have  not  parted  with  the  dis- 
cretion which  is  understood  to  overrule  the  pages  of  every  magazine. 
Were  all  our  correspondents  like  '•  Eutland,"  tne  "  Poetic  Critique  " 
would  be  a  department  of  this  Magazine  with  our  co-operating 
good-will  no  more.  Fortunately,  a  large  proportion  of  our  corre- 
spondents are  trusting  and  modest — with  some  ability. 

We  must  not  part,  however,  in  ill- humour  with  our  clients,  and 
perhaps  wo  have  oeen  rather  too  severe  upon  "Butland,"  after  all. 
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He  probably  did  not  mean  his  lefcier  to  be  so  aclf^ASBerting  as  we 
took  it  to  be.  He  evidently  Tecyosrea  onlftare ;  but  do  not  we  also, 
who  lose  onr  temper  id  the  aet  of  etilicismP  It  is  said  the  critic 
writes  in  gall  and  to  ^;all.  We  dare  affirm  liiat  we  have  read  eadi 
Terse  submitted  to  us  m  the  kindliest  spirit.  We  have  only  brought 
forth  a  few  from  the  repertories  put  in  trust  with  us ;  and  we  hope 
at  an  earlv  date  to  brin^  forth  some  summer  blossoms  for  the  justi- 
fication of  our  Terse- writers  and  their  readers. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  close  a  poetic  critique  without  express- 
ing our  sorrow  at  the  death— as  early  in  life  as  Etoms  and  Byron— 
of  Alexander  Smith.  What  a  fame  in  fifteen  years  hath  he 
sathered!  Tennyson's  first  Tolume  was  written  when  he  was 
bom ;  and  yet  amone^st  living  writers  who  can  stand  so  near  the 
Laureate's  seat  as  he  did  F  Sad  should  Scotland  be  for  him  who  kept 
the  poetic  glory  of  his  country  so  high  and  .so  bolj«  Let  our  Toung 
aspirants  read  nis  early  and  lus  later  worios,  andsee  how  sedulously 
he  improTod  cTcry  year  of  his  too  hiisf  life. 

We  dose  our  present  paper  with  a  fine  set  of  Terses^on — 

BEAUTY  AKD  WOBTH. 

**  Don't  value  a  gem  bj  what  it  Is  set  W* 
**  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 

There's  beanty  in  the  sky  above, 

And  in  the  world  below, 
In  woody  hills,  and  spaikHng  riUs, 

In  tiniest  flowers  that  blow. 
• 
But  richest  landscapes  fail  to  win 

The  youth's  enamoured  eye. 
When  one  in  maiden  beauty  dad 

Should  chance  to  pass  him  by. 

He  marks  the  charms  of  that  fidr  &o^ 

Those  movements  so  divine, 
Those  fiaatares,  formed  with  dassio  grace  s 

And  bows  at  Beauty's  shrine. 

Ahl  Beaufy,  thou  beat  often  ]ed« 

At  thy  tnnmphd  car, 
A  thousand  captive  swains,  who  feu^t 

Por  thee  in  desperate  war. 

Tet  wherefore  shouldst  thou  ever  role 

Sole  empress  of  the  heart. 
And  truth  and  virtue  meekly  sit. 

Unsought,  unwooed,  apart  ? 

And  oh,  how  sorrowful  the  ttiought 
That  thou  shouldst  sometimes  tread ! 

The  path  of  vioe,  the  way  that  leads 
To  chambers  of  the  dead. 
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TTnwarj  youth,  take  heed  hetimee, 

Be  ounofol  where  joa  go ; 
When  BeMtj  leeres  meet  Yiitue't  tide, 

Ihen  ehttii  her  m  e  foe. 

The  meak  of  heauty  eometimes  hidet 

A  heart  by  xnalioe  steeled  i 
Beneath  the  loTeliest  flowen  of  earth 

The  ferpent  lies  oonoealed. 

Lore  not  a  woman  for  her  iaoe  ] 

2^  fiadrest  lines  decay  ;  n[dfe's 

If  this  the  basii  of  thy  lore,  fobjeot 

It  too  will  pass  away. 

Be  not  o'er-careful  of  the  oase, 

80  that  the  gem's  within, — 
The  jewel  of  a  gifted  mind, 

A  heart  unstained  by  sin. 

Let  Beauty  show  itself  in  acts 

Of  kindliness  and  loTe, 
Then  will  she  most  resemble  tko*$  [Heaven's 

Unsullied  forms  aboTe. 

Virtue  and  godliness  are  gems. 

Whose  worth  none  can  relate ; 
Seek  these,  and  wear  them  near  thy  heart  :^ 

An  angel  is  thy  mate. 

H.B. 

Bat  we  mnst  ^atuse  now.    We  shall  in  a  short  time,  we  hope, 
return  to  our  critical  labours. 


Ov  THB  BsZiiTiovs  OP  BoDT  Avs  SouL. — *'  As  we  are  soul  as  well  as 
body,  so  our  relations  are  not  to  material  nature  alone,  but  to  the  spirits  of 
•our  fellow>men ;  and  the  laws  which  bind  us  to  our  brothers  are  nobler, 
more  penetrating,  eren  more  profitable,  than  those  which  connect  us  with 
the  lower  creation.  The  first  in  order  is  last  in  dignity;  the  moral  is 
the  cause  and  end  of  the  natural— the  body  but  the  handmaid  of  the  soul. 
Body  and  soul  are,  indeed,  one  man ;  neither  can  exist  without  the  other ; 
neither  can  suffer  or  enjoy  without  the  sympathy  of  its  partner, — they  are 
inseparable,  but  not  equal :  without  the  one  we  cannot  live ;  without  the 
other  we  can  make  no  use  of  life.  Our  body  and  the  matter  which  sur> 
rounds  it,  their  organisation  and  ment«l,  influences  must  be  known  to  fulfil 
the  condition  of  existence ;  our  hearts,  and  the  spirits  among  which  they 
dwell,  their  passions,  affections,  aspirations,  and  duties,  must  be  under- 
stood to  made  life  desirable,  or  eren  tolerable.  They  act  and  react  upon 
each  other :  the  body  is  the  instrument  of  the  will ;  the  will  the  nurse  of 
the  body.  A  healthy  body  provokes  to  charity ;  a  pure  heart  is  the  solace 
of  pain.'^^DB.  John  Woollby. 
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PUZZLES  AND  FALLACIES. 

"  LiFS,"  said  Horace  Walpole,  epigrammatioallv/"  is  a  comedy  to 
those  who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel."  And  the  same  may 
be  said  about  the  intellectual  fends  of  the  old  philosophers.  As  we 
examine  theyarions  lof^ical  and  metaphysical  subtleties  which  they 
continually  brought  into  existence,  they  seem  almost  like  comedies, 
fancies  to  be  4aaghed  at,  and  yet  they  were  rallying  points  round 
which  old  intellects  fought  and  struggled  in  hot.  Vehement  contest, 
giring  and  accepting  no  quarter, — ^reu  tragic  memorials  of  the  re* 
pulse  and  attack  of  wit-combats. 

Our  purpose  in  this  essay  is  to  introduce  for  the  reader's  amuse* 
ment  a  few  of  these  subtle  complexities  which  have  at  various  timet 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  world.  To  one  or  two  of  them  we 
have  ai)pended  solutions ;  the  discovery  of  the  rest  we  must  leave  to 
the  patience  and  acateness  of  those  who  do  not  feel  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  engage  in  the  search. 

One  important  fact  should  be  especially  noticed  as  of  practical 
value  in  tne  examination  of  all  fallaoies, — ^the  large  extent  to  which 
ambiguous  words  enter  into  them  as  an  element  of  complexity  and 
obscuri^.  Depriye  them  of  this  exhaustless  source  of  confusion, 
arbitrarily  seize  the  offending  word  as  it  is  oscillating  between  its 
various  meanings,  and  vigorously  bind  it  to  the  expression  of  one 
definite  though^  and  the  mystery  will  be  sharply  revealed  beneath 
the  concentrated  light  of  what  was  formerly  its  source. 

As  in  all  philosophic  propriety  let  us  commence  with  the  simple,, 
and  advance  to  the  complex. 

Some  auibbles  were  mere  puns,  delicate  and  fanciful,  plaving 
with  the  double  meaning  of  terms ;  as,  for  instance,  "  Mus  syUaba 
est :  mmg  easeum  rodit :  erqo^  svllaba  easeum  rodit"  Another  one- 
was,  "  Eyery  dog  runs  on  lour  legs :  Sirius  (the  dog-star)  is  a  dog  t 
therefore,  Sirius  runs  on  four  legs."  This  argument  may  oe 
obeeryed  to  occupy  a  place  in  old  treatises  on  logic  during  three 
centuries.  '*  Notning  is  better  than  virtue :  dry  bread  is  better 
than  nothing:  therefore,  dry  bread  is  better  than  virtue,"  is  another 
specimen.  Even  Burgersdicius  does  not  scruple  to  write  for  the 
edification  of  the  world,  '*  0/nnis  eqwu  est  hestia :  omnitjustus  est 
equus :  ergo,  omnis  Justus  est  bestia, — a  novel  way  of  proving  an  ab- 
stract virtue  to  be  a  concrete  substantial  fact.  Almost  every  one, 
at  some  time  or  other,  mention^  the  wonderful  power  of  the  child 
of  Themistocles,  or  furnishes  some  argument  analogous  to  it.  The 
old  Greek  problem  was  briefly  this : — The  child  of  Themistocles 
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govefxts  his  mother ;  she  governs  her  hiuhand ;  he  goyems  Athens ; 
Athens,  Greece;  and  Greece,  the  world:  therefore,  ThemiBtocles 
jnnior  goyems  the  world, — a  result  which  would  be  perfectl3r  true 
if  the  connecting  link  governs  had  the  same  sense  and  limitation  in 
each  term ;  but  such  is  not  the  oata :  the  child  probably  governed  hia 
mother  in  the  undue  levying  of  sweets ;  she  governed  her  husband, 
perhaps,  in  the  lavish  giving  of  entertainments ;  and  so  on,  where 
the  copulating  word  got>em9  is  io  each  separate  dause  the  vehicle 
of  a  totally  different  meaning,  and  thus  the  conclusion  is  utterly 
>ritiftted. 

We  next  adtaaee  a  step  higher,  and  rise  above  mere  vetrbai  pimi, 
and  obtanl  m  our  fkllacres  an  additional  complexity  of  thoogkt. 

Hie  vituperated  glutton  Yitellias  baa  been  redeemed  to  virtue 
and  honour  by  the  following  process  :--^'  Meat  and  drink  are  the 
necessaries  of  life :  Yitellias  spent  Ms  revenues  on  meat  and  drink : 
therefore,  Yitdlius  spent  his  revenues  on  the  necessaries  of  life." 
Again,  we  are  informed  by  a  logician  of  the  foMwrns  paradox  t— 
"  He  who  is  most  hungry  eats  most :  he  who  eaia  leaat  it  moat 
htingry :  therefore,  he  who  eate  least  eats  most." 
'  There  are  some  trying  occasions  in  life  in  which  we  are  somewfait 
perplexed  how  to  act.  No  man,  be  he  never  so  foolish,  likea  bmng 
ab)rtLptly  called  an  ass,  and  though  the  impatieart  heaver  of  his 
absurdities  may  be  tt^mbling  to  give  him  his  rightful  name,  yet  he 
generaUy  hesitates  about  doing  so.  He  may  put  it  pcripktaatioally, 
put  the  dullest  ear  is  always  sharp  enough  to  detect  the  Ivridng 
intdirtion.  Here  comes  a  kind  old  schoolman  to  our  relief  i  hare  is 
the  iriiole  etiquette  of  abuse  ably  and  perspicuously  unfolded  to  ua. 
First,  asaail  your  adversary  with  a  general  proposition.  Ask  \iam^ 
"  He  who  calls  you  an  amnml  speaks  the  trutn  ?"  **  Yes/'  reptie^  the 
tmsuBpecting  victim.  Advance  another  irt^p, — "  He  ^o  caUa  yoa 
'an  ass  calls  you  an  animal  P"  Opponent  cannot  deny  this,  though 
with  a  frightful  suspicion  of  what  is  coming.  Then  triumphaauy 
£ing  your  ergt'  in  his  ikce,<^"  Therefore  he  who  calls  you  an  aaa 
speaks  the  truth ; "  then  ensues  utter  collapse  of  unforttmat^  who 
is  unable  to  contend  against  the  conquering  8ylk)gi8m. 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doabt,  have  often  seen  allusions  to  the 
Ass  of  Bnridan,  and  wondered  what  ass  it  was  which  had  thus 
aequired  historic  fame.  This  noted  problem  imperatively  claimed 
the  perverted  iagennity  of  dog^matic  theologians  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  was  originated  l^  Buridan.  He  supposed  a  husgfy 
ass  placed  between  two  measures  of  oats,  or  an  aae,  equally  thinty 
and  hungry,  between  a  measure  of  oats  and  a  supply  of  water,  ana 
he  asked,  What  course  will  the  ass  take  P  By  the  hypotheaia  then 
wns  no  stronger  motive  to  draw  him  to  the  one  side  than  to  the 
other,  and  so  he  must  stand  motionless.  Here,  then,  .we  have  the 
marvellous  spectacle  of  an  ass  dying  of  hunger  with  plenteoua  sup- 
pliea  on  both  sides,  or  perishing  of  hunger  and  thirat  with  the  meaaa 
-of  life-and  gratification  close  at  hand.  To  escape  from  this  dilemnM, 
it  was  asserted  that  the  ass  would  not  be  so  vtterly  asinine  as 


quietly  to  gire  up  the  ghoet  emid  suflh,  ebondeDoe,  but  would  tufa 
te  one  of  tlM  objects  even  though  no  more  powerful  motire  impellect 
hiM  if»  one  side  rather  than  to  the  ether ;  admitting  this,  toe  aei 
possesBce^tftf  will.  Such  a  conolueion  seemed  too  absurd  {  and  it 
waa  answered  ag^n  that  the  ass  must  be  moire  powerfully  afetr  acted 
to  one  side  than  te  the  other,  but  this  suppositum  waa  etcluded  bjf 
the  terms  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  falladaH  to  whioh  we  now  proceed  had  their  origin  in  specnU* 
tiye  Greece.  And  pardon  me,  reader,  if  I  here  interrupt  the  oourse  to 
make  a  mereiftLl  rrmark.  If  there  ever  has  been  a  ealumniated  and 
despised  set  of  plhilosephers,  the  Sophists  have  certainly  that  unen* 
Tiable  distinction.  Ererybody  condeaftns  them  as  intelleetual  im* 
poeten,  juggling  knares  with  impresstre  words.  So  prevalent  is 
ibis  conception  (or  rather,  MMcoaception),  that  any  yicious  and 
deoeptiye  argument  is  iostantly  baptized  as  "  sophistica)/*  or  .>Ui>t 
the  sort  of  t£ng  that  a  wicked  old  Sodbist  would  nave  indulged  iu. 
Let  us  not  be  unjust  and  uncharitable.  Doubtless  these  phiio- 
aophers  often  did  try  to  make  "  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason/* 
but  still  that  was  not  their  sole  attempt ;  ther  were  not  exclusively 
philosophical  charlatans  and  cheats.  Happily,  they  have  found  au 
able  champion  in  Mr.  Giote,  who,  in  his  elaborate  and  learned 
**  History  of  Greece/'  has  placed  them  in  a  better  and  juster  lights 
And  finally  remoted  all  the  ignominy  whieh  succeeding  ages  have 
eontemptnonsly  eaet  upon  them. 

These  subtle  ergnments  were  favourite  exercises  with  the  Greek 
disAeef&cians ;  sharpeners  of  the  inteUeet,  and  training  them  to  in* 
genions  though  often  wasteful  expenditure  of  thoi%ht.  They  were 
KDOwn  under  special  and  appropriate  names :  the  following  one  was 
called  the  "  Litigiosus ; " — 

EvathluB,  au  aspiring  student,  had  been  taught  judicial  pleading 
by  his  master,  Protagoras,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  pay  his 
instruction  fees  when  he  pleaded  his  first  csiuse,  and  then  only  ia 
the  event  of  his  gaining  it.  Evathlus  left  the  scbo^^of  Protagoras, 
hut  instead  of  pfttting  nis  legal  knowledge  to  practical  use,  con  ten  ^ 
iedly  remainedt  briefless  and  unknown.  Protagoras,  who  wanted 
liis  money,  instituted  a  suit  against  Evathlus  to  recover  it.  The 
4ay  of  trml  arrived,  and  Protagoras  rose  and  spoke : — "  Gentlemen 
«f  the  jury,  faowover  your  ver£et  goes  I  feel  quite  satisfied ;  for  if 
you  decide  id  my  favour,  then  clearly  I  win  the  day ;  but  if  your 
verdiot  is  against  me,  then  Evathlus  feim  his  first  cause,  and  must 
|Hiy  me  the  debt,  since  that  was  our  original  stipulation/ '  Evathlus, 
not  at  all  abashed  by  this  decisive  speech,  cdolly  replied,  "  I  am 
quite  at  ease,  O  judges,  about  the  issue ;  for  if  you  incline  to  my 
side,  then  the  afilur  is  settled,  you  leatlly  release  me  itom  payment. 
If,  however,  you  favour  the  plea  of  my  venerable  opponent,  then 
iruly  I  lose  the  cause,  but  that  was  precisely  the  event  ia  which  I 
agreed  not  to  pay.    So  decide  as  you  please." 

Epimenides,  a  philosopher,  oondemas  all  the  Cretans  aa  liars,  but 
he  happens  to  be  a  Cretan  himself*  tiiere&re  logically  he  is  n  Uui^ 
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If  80,  then  what  he  says  is  a  lie.  Now  he  aiserts  that  the  Gretana 
are  liars ;  then  that  propositioa  is  false,  snd  the  Cretans  are  thus 
demonstrated  to  be  mooels  of  veracitj ;  therefore  Epimenides  is  a 
gentleman  perfeotljr  trustworthy  in  all  his  assertions.  But  what  he 
oontinuall?  affirms  is  that  the  Cretans  are  liars ;  therefore,  belong* 
ingr  himself  to  that  nation,  he  is  included  in  this  condemnation. 
Bemg  a  liar,  then,  he  has  wickedly  denounced  the  Cretans  as  given 
to  fusehood,  and  himself  amongst  them ;  therefore  Epimenides  is 
not  a  liar ;  and  so  on  (ul  infiniium,* 

In  the  "  golden  lu^e,"  wnen  crocodiles  possessed  the  divine  gifts 
of  reason  and  speeim,  a  certain  member  of  that  hypocritical  race 
managed  to  get  into  his  possession  the  son  of  a  poor  woman, — a 
plump,  well-conditioned  youth,  the  sight  of  whom  excited  yarious 
pleasant  gastronomical  emotions  in  the  crocodile's  mind.  The 
affrighted  mother  appealed  to  the  crocodile's  feelings,  as  a  gentle- 
man, to  release  her  son.  Impressed  by  her  sorrow,  the  yermm  pro* 
xnised  to  do  so,  but  only  on  condition  that  she  should  utter  some 
proposition  which  was  absolutely  true.  After  hesitation  she  re- 
plied, *'  You  will  eat  my  son."  Henceforth,  after  this  declaration, 
there  was  to  be  no  peace  for  the  wretched  crocodile.  For  e^er  was 
his  unfortunate  bram  to  be  a  weary  battle-field,  in  which  two  con- 
tending parties  continually  stroye,  with  the  shout  of  triumph  and 
the  wail  of  despair  alternating  eternally  with  all  the  regularity  of  a 
ehoral  strophe  and  antistrophe.  For  if  he  deyoured  the  youth,  then 
evidently  the  woman  had  spoken  an  incontrovertible  truth,  and  in 
that  case  he  had  given  his  solemn  promise  on  the  honour  of  a  cro- 
codile that  he  would  surrender  him.  He  turned  wearily  from  this 
peiplexity ,  and  sought  refuge  on  the  other  side.  No  comfort  there ! 
for  if  he  did  not  t&e  the  young  gentleman  as  a  bonne  bouckSf  then 
the  woman  had  uttered  a  he,  and  he  was  therefore  bound  to  proceed 
ad  extrema  with  his  prev : — a  mournful  warning  for  all  future  cro- 
codiles to  devour  their  dainties  at  once,  and  not  surround  them  with 
bewildering  conditions.  This  dilemma  was  baptized  the  "  Crooo- 
dUenus  "  from  the  principal  personage  interested  in  it. 

Another  sternly  contested  puzzle  was  denominated  the  Calvus,  or 
the  Bald.  The  OractUus  esuriens  who  proposed  it  no  doubt  fancied 
he  had  involved  the  world  in  a  woeful  perplexity.  He  commences  by 
asking  if  a  man  is  bald  who  has  10,000  hairs  on  his  head ;  the  decisive 
answer  is  "  No."  The  paradox-maker  then  goes  on  diminishing  the 
number  of  hairs,  one  by  one,  until  finally  the  ludkless  hearer  ia 
compelled  to  admit  that  a  man,  whom  he  stated  not  to  be  bald  with 
a  certain  number  of  hairs,  became  so  after  that  number  had  been 
reduced  by  one ;  or  else  he  would  have  to  continue  denying  the  msn 
to  be  bald  until  his  head  was  literally  destitute  of  hairs.  &  another 
form,  when  applied  to  a  heap  of  com,  where  the  antagonist  asks  if 
it  is  a  large  heap,  and  receives  an  affirmative  answer,  and  then 

*  Jemny  Taylor,  in  his  aermon  on  the  *'  Deoeitfalnest  of  the  Heart,** 
Botioes  a  limilarly  oonstraoted  argoment  respeoting  dreams. 
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diminislies  it  by  one  grain  at  a  time  until  the  pupil  has  to  confeet 
that  the  difference  between  greatneti  and  imaUness  ia  determined 
by  a  single  grain, — ^in  this  form  the  problem  goes  by  the  title  of 
Sorites,  whence  is  obtained  the  name  of  a  oomulatiye  argument  in 
logic. 

The  Sorites  embraces  a  number  of  arguments  so  connected 
together,  that  if  one  is  denied  and  disproved  the  entire  process  is 
vitiated.  Such  a  train  or  chain  of  reasoning  is  necessary  when  we 
are  nnable  to  prove  by  one  syllogism  that  a  given  subject  implies 
or  necessitates  a  g[iven  predicate,  but  can  only  conveniently  or 
possibly  show  that  it  has  or  takes  a  predicate  involving  in  it  either 
the  predicate  we  desire  to  connect  with  it,  or  one  leading  to  it ;  and 
so  on  suecessively,  until  the  closing  proposition  connects  the  first 
subject  with  the  required  predicate.  Many  splendid  Soritic  argu- 
ments occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  e.  g. : — 

"  Now  if  Christ  be  preached  that  He  rose  from  the  dead,  how 
say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  P  But 
if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen :  and 
if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is 
also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God ;  because 
we  have  testifieodf  God  that  He  raised  up  Christ :  whom  He  raised 
not  up«  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not, 
then  18  Christ  not  raised." — 1  Cor.  xv.  12 — 16. 

This  argument  may  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  sorites,  thus  :— 

If  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  it  must  have  been  through  a  divine 
power. 

If  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  divine  power,  it  proved  that 
He  was  a  prophet  sent  of  God. 

If  He  was  a  prophet  sent  of  GK>d,  then  all  His  predictions  will 
be  accomplished. 

If  all  His  predictions  will  be  accomplished,  then  His  prediction 
that  the  dead  shall  be  raised  will  be  accomplished. 

Therefore,  if  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  the  dead  will  be  raised. 

And  now  we  proceed  to  the  famous  difficulty  known  amongst 
Greek  dialecticians  as  the  *'  Achilles."  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  who  lived 
B.C.  600,  seems  to  have  had  an  especial  and  uncontrollable  antipathy 
to  motion.  He  devised  no  less  than  four  arguments  with  the  sole 
end  of  disproving  its  possibility.  The  fourth  is  the  most  celebrated, 
and  is  as  follows : — Achilles,  the  "  swift-footed/'  enters  the  list 
against  a  tortoise  to  run  a  race.  Achilles,  being  ten  times  quicker  as 
a  pedestrian  than  his  opponent,  generousl  v  gives  him  a  start.  Now, 
says  the  proposer  of  the  paradox,  Achilles,  nimble  though  he  be» 
will  never  overtake  the  tortoise,  and  therefore  all  who  are  wise  will 
bet  heavily  unon  slow-coach.  For,  at  the  commencement  of  the  race, 
let  a  space  ot  1,000  feet  intervene  between  the  competitors.  When 
AchiUes  has  passed  the  1,000  feet,  our  slow-footed  friend  has  advanced 
100 ;  when  the  impatient  Achilles  has  run  these  100  feet  the  tortoise 
will  have  '*  dragged  his  slow  length"  over  10,  and  so  on  for  ever; 
therefore  Achilles  may  run  for  ever,  and  never  overtake  his  rival. 
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Thm  ptradoK  has  been  aii  endletB  sonree  of  soblle  dispoifttklii  and 
detieate  ii»genuity ;  imnmierable  kiye  been  tke  atttMnpte  t0  elitmnate 
{be  TiciouB  dieiiient  aakt  pesetratd  iis  aiytt«ry.  Wearied  tpacn- 
kuton  faaire  tarrendexvd  m  despaur,  and  ereo  Dr.  Thomaa  Browii. 
one  of  the  acutest  of  metaphysicians,  gave  up  the  search,  and  Mro« 
nouneed  the  ai^^wment  a  valid  one,  though  leading  to  ma  eTiomit 
idaehood.  M.  Gr^goire  de  St.  Yinoent  (cited  bj  Leibnita)  and 
Aidrioh,  the  oid  logician,  appeared  as  metaphTsical  Alexanders,  and 
aevered  the  Gbrdian  knot,  the  former  by  showing  geometrioally 
lihe  exao4  plaee  where  Achillea  must  ha^e  caught  the  tortoise,*  the 
latter  by  the  dogma  "  Solvitur  wmbulaTudo"  All  the  rest  followed 
these  leaders,  and  their  universal  answer,  like  Dr*  Johnson's  irrele* 
nmt  argument  against  Berkelev's  idealiam,  was  an  appeal  to  fact^ 
an  appeal  which  only  increased  the  bewildering  perplexity  of  the 
problem.  It  was  precisely  because  men  were  continually  demon- 
atraiting  the  possibility  of  motion  that  this  speculative  dictum  against 
its  possibility  assumed  such  frightful  proportions ;  the  real  nodu9 
of  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  very  antagonism  of  this  seemidg  saeta- 

Systcal  knr  and  the  universal  physical  experience  of  the  worid. 
istotle- was  the  first  amongst  the  ancients  who  hinted  at  its  proper 
Bokition,  and  Hobbes  amongst  the  modems  had  the  honour  to 
expose  its  faUacy .  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  "  System  of  Logic,'*  has  furnished 
the  simplest  explanation  of  the  problem.  Briefly  it  is  this  : — The 
argument  asserts  that  we  may  eternally  subdivide  the  spaee — and, 
consequently,  the  time  that  is  occupied  ia  travelling  the  spacer, — 
and  this  the  "  for  ever"  in  the  premises  means.  But  in  the  eon* 
elusion  the  ''for  ever"  artfully  drops  this  fact,  and  nlakes  the 
infinite  divisions  constitute  an  iiifinite  time,  whereas  a  time  that  ia 
limited  (say  ten  minutes)  may  be  made  up  of  infinite  subdiviskma. 
Thus  the  argument  only  shows  that  to  pass  over  this  limited  space 
XMUires  a  time  thab  is  infinitely  divisible,  but  not  an  infinite  tiase. 

These  examples  of  wasteful  dispulation,  bringing  as  l^y  usuidly 
did  an  intentional  ambif^ity  of  laagaage,  ought  to  teach  xa  a  yalu- 
aUe  practical  lesson.  They  should  lead  us  to  the  atriotest  preoiaion 
and,  aoonraey  in  the  employment  of  our  tenns  as  one  of  the  greatest 
pvcrventatives  of  obscurity  and  misooneeption.  Surely  there  is 
Weighty  truth  in  the  ancient  dictnm  of  the  eynies  that  the  prelimi- 
nary step  in  eduoaAion  is  the  study  and  examination,  of  words. 

T.  EicLST  Torna. 

*  Mr.  7itepatHck,  in  his  draaty  "  Memoirs  of  Archbishop  Whately,** 
cfndorses  this  absurd  argument.  He  states  that  a  Mr.  KorsDagh,  in  his 
Arithmetio,  hat  ooiopfetely  solved  the  problem,  by  indiootiBg  arithmetieaUy 
the  spot  where  the  tortoise  must  hsrre  been  outstripped  by  hie  oompetitoi. 
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.Itiaugmtal  Attdress  Miveted  to  the  TTniventty  qfSt.  And/refO*i.    By 
JdAK  SttTabt  Mill.    Loodoti :  Longmans  and  Co. 

Tx»  work»  of  John  Stuart  Mill  are  multiplying  rapidly.  Few 
of  the  iBMiM  of  his  great  mind  and  noble  intellect  can  vie  with  this 
aMmorabk  address.  Writtea  by  one  of  the  beet  trained  intellcota 
in  this  comtry»  and  one  of  the  most  influential  thinkers  in  Europe, 
in  an  official  and  responsible  character — as  the  sunreme  adriser  of 
■todenfas  dnmg  theur  academical  career,  and  therefore  at  once 
wisely  conservative  as  well  as  cautiously  progressive;  in  other 
wcnrde,  sedately  tnnthful, — we  regard  the  nation  as  peculiarly  fortu- 
Attle  ilk  the  potaesiien  of  a  tract  whaeh  is  worthy  of  standing  in  the 
fiiRiiwst  file  of  these  splendid  treatises  to  which  the  names  of 
ABcham,  Milton»  Looker  Butler,  and  the  elder  Mill  are  attached. 
We  ou^it  to  feel  grate^l  to  the  students  of  St.  Andrew's  who  suc- 
ceeded in  dhrawing  £rom  the  great  master  mind  of  philosophy  tkb 
profoand  and  sofaolarly  dissertation. 

Ta  those  readers  who  may  have  akeady  pemaed  it,  the  following 
fKfinMii*  at  its  generai  spirit  may  be  useful  as  a  sort  of  digest  in 
biiaf  :*^In  this  addveae  the  authov  takes  a  general  survey  of  the 
TBrions'  branehes  of  hmnaji  knowledge,  in  order  to  determine  the 
office  and  work  ^  a  imiversify  in  referenoe  to  them«  the  general 
eondsMion  beiag  thai  tmiversiities  are  not  places  for  professional 
ctesalien,  but  sehook  in  which  men  may  aoqnire  prinoiplBB  and 
metbodiB  of 'univerBal  application  in  all  the  concerns  of  Ule.  A 
uiiiTemty  must,  therelore^  pay  equal  regard  to  the  literary  and  the 
aoientifie  portions  of  education ;  and  in  the  former  it  must  wxMrk 
ohiefiy  through  the  study  of  language ;  bnt  the  only  langnages  and 
litoBtaee  to  which  the  author  allows  a  place  in  the  ordiBary— ».  ei, 
non-clerical  curriculum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  not 
merely  because  we  read  history  in  the  original  sources,  but  because 
we  may  derive  from  them  a  stock  of  wise  thought  and  observation 
still  viduable  to  ourselves.  In  them  we  have,  further,  the  best  basis 
Hir  ^M  study  both  of  grammar  and  logic — the  latter  a  study  which 
wilVteaah  na^ — 1.  To  question  all  things.  2.  Never  tx>  turn  away 
ftom  a»y  difficulty.  3.  To  accept  no  doctrine,  either  from  our- 
aelvea  or  from  other  people,  without  a  rigid  scrutiny  by  negative 
eritictsm,  letting  no  ullaoy,  incoherence,  or  confusion  of  thought 
•Hp  by  m perceived.  And  4,  above  all — 1st,  to  insist  upon  havnu; 
the  meaning  of  a  word  dearly  understood  before  using  it  \  and  2ad, 
the  meaning  of  a  propcaition  before  assenting  to  it.  The  value  of 
eeieiitifio  inatmetion,  is  more  readily  appreciated.  Our  whole  work- 
ing power  depeada  on  knowing  tlie  laws  of  the  world, — ^in  other 
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words,  the«  properties  of  the  thines  which — 1,  we  have  to  work 
with ;  and  2,  to  work  among ;  and  8,  to  work  upon ;  and  4,  to  be 
worked  upon  bj.  To  attain  this  knowledge,  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  snould  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of  OTidence ;  and  this 
power  is  the  result  of  a  due  stuaj  of  mathematics  and  logic.  From 
the  former  we  learn  to  realise  the  fact  that  there  actually  is  a  road 
to  truth  by  means  of  reasoning ;  the  latter  keeps  us  right  in  reason- 
ing from  premises,  and  in  concluding  from  obserFations.  The  less' 
perfect  sciences — such  as  psychology  and  political  economy — are  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  presenting  fields  for  the  independent 
exercise  of  judgment.  Learning  how  to  be  their  own  teachers,  the 
students  of  uniyersities  will  become  better  fitted  for  whatever  they 
may  have  to  do ;  and  thus  making  the  university,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  a  place  of  free  speculation,  the^  will  find  a  deep  and  varied 
interest  in  life,  which  interest  will 'increase  as  all  merely  personal 
objects  lose  their  value. 

This  work  ranges  on  the  library  shelf  with  the  author's  treatise 
on  "Utilitarianism"  (reviewed  m  the  British  Controversialiit, 
July,  1863) ;  it  occupies  one  hundred  and  some  odd  pages  octavo. 
The  grand  idea  of  the  son,  as  that  of  his  father,  is  that  "  the  end 
of  education  is  to  render  the  individual  as  much  as  possible  an 
instrument  of  happinesss,  first  to  himself,  and  next  to  other  beings ;" 
but  the  tone  is  loftier,  the  treatment  more  thorough— so  far  as 
regards  the  education  of  the  i/iUeUigence,  which  is  the  rector's 
object  proper.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  John  Stuart  Mill  holds 
to  the  main  principle  that  "  eaucation  consists  in  the  best  employ- 
ment of  all  tne  means  which  can  be  made  use  of  by  man  for  rendinr- 
ing  the  human  mind,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  cause  of 
human  happiness."  We  think  that  the  ohJBct  is  here  pointed  out 
clearly,  but  not  the  aim.  Man  ought  to  educate  himself  as  a  dntif^ 
that  he  may  become  and  be  what  he  ought,  and  develop  his  entire 
bein^,  so  as  to  fulfil  all  that  it  is  capable  of  achieving,  leaving  the 
happioess  to  result  from  that  in  the  hands  of  the  august  Controller 
of  the  forces  of  the  universe.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  closing  sentences  of  this  noble  contribution  to  the  library  of 
culture. 

Footsteps  of  a  Prodigal;  or,  JFViendl^  Advice  to  Young  Men. 
'  By  Wx.  G.  f  Ascoxi    London :  E.  Stock. 

This  exposition  of  the  great  parable  of  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness— perhaps  the  most  blessed  and  humane  of  all  those  which  the 
Lord  spoke — contains  much  interesting;  and  valuable  matter  for 
thought.  It  is  shrewd,  sensible,  evangelical,  and  full  of  heart.  It  is 
a  loving  and  earnest  word  to  the  young  on  duty  and  life.  The  inter- 
pretative portions  are  not  overstrained,  and  the  doctrinal  deductions 
are  carefully  drawn.  We  relish  it,  however,  more  for  its  human 
interest,  and  for  its  warmth  of  spirit,  than  even  for  its  doctrinal 
virtue.  It  is  so  written  as  to  go  right  to  the  heart  and  affect. 
Without  any  .of  the  pretensions  of  rhetorio,  it  has  much  of  tiie 
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power  of  oratorical  pennasion.  Here  and  there  it  is  perhaps  a 
utUe  too  e?ery-day-i8h.  In  this,  howerer,  it  errs  in  company  with 
most  of  the  expositions  available  in  onr  time.  If  a  Banyan  conld 
arise  who  would  inspire  this  splendid  tale  with  all  the  Oriental  sig- 
nifioance  it  mnst  have  had  to  its  early  hearers,  and  show  it  to  as 
not  only  in  the  vivid  light  of  an  Eastern  sun,  but  in  the  glory  out- 

S ringing  from  the  Snn  of  righteousness,  what  a  marvel  of  power 
e  short  and  simple  story  of  "  the  Prodigal  Son"  might  be  made ! 
As  it  is,  however,  we  would  earnestly  commend  this  series  of  eight 
lectures  to  the  applying  perusal  of  the  young — especially  the  young 
who  are  **fl^om home" 

Tke  Prethyierv  qf  the  Scripturei,  ifc.     By  Jahbb  Johnstokb. 
London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

1^  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  Sfe.     Bj  Bighasd  Fbavcis 
Wbtmouth,  M.  a.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Wb  notice  these  two  pamphlets  together  because  of  their  kin- 
dredness  of  subject— vi2.,  to  attain  to  or  impart  "  a  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  Christian  church,"  as 
determined  by  apostolic  usage,  or  to  examine  into  and  discover  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  word  "  church,"  as  an  assembly  of  the 
real  or  professioff  ]^eople  of  God  in  Christ.  "  This  word  has  been 
consecrated  to  Christian  use  in  several  senses,  different,  vet  closely 
allied ;"  and  one  of  the  main  objects  of  both  treatises  is,  from  a  dis- 
covery of  the  true  root  or  etymon  effectively  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  inspired  writen,  as  characteristic  of  Uie  assembly  of  the 
memben  of  the  household  of  faitli,  to  deduce  some  practical  guid- 
ance in  regard  to  the  constitution,  office-bearers,  practical  working, 
and  more  advantageous  organization  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies 
with  which  the  respective  writen  seem  to  be  connected. 

The  writer  of  the  former  tract — a  gentleman  laudably  anxious  to 
see  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  prevalent  among  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men — has  in  view  especially  the  Fresbyterianism 
advocated  and  instituted  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines, 
and  adopted  for  the  most  part  among  the  various  sects  in  Scotland ; 
and  he  eertainly  does  make  some  strong  points  against  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  a  semi-official  "  quarto  volume,  called  '  The 
Grand  Debate  concerning  Presb^ry,  published  as  a  triumphant 
defence  of  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  preferred  by  the 
Scotch.  The  author  of  the  latter  brochure  is  apparently  a  member 
of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  he  appears  to  be  labouring  to  prove 
that  an  organization  of  the  church,  iu  the  sense  of  an  aggregate  of 
fellow-believers  and  worshippers,  would  be  superior  to  the  isolation 
of  independency  seemingly  prevalent  in  that  body. 

But  both  pamphlets  contain  acute  thoughts  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions, worthy  of  mature  consideration  by  reflective  Christian  men 
who  aspire  to  become  memben  of  "  the  church  of  the  fintbom 
who  are  written  in  heaven." 


na  tone. 
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AmjUCATIYS. 

IfixjDaziovfl  lead  to  slmUgeav 
and  triokB.  It  k  best  wh«a  ona 
general  rule  inoludes  all.  flenoe  it 
ifl  advisable  to  tax  charities  and 
hospital  BohoolB,  in  order  that  the 
impartial  band  of  the  tax-gatherer 
may  be  known  to  knock  at  each 
door,  and  demand  his  per-oentage 
t»r  the  ierviee  a£tbe  iStaie.  Exemp- 
tions must  oeafe,  thai  enea-h^ndod 
justice  maj  be  done. — T«  M.  JB. 

Manj  of  the  charities  of  Britain 
an  wealthj  oorporations,  whose  ao* 
ewnulatioiis  are  enomovs.  Like 
the  monasteries  and  so-oaUed  holy 
houses  of  tho  pre-Befonnation  times, 
they  ave  too  plentiliiUy  endosred  with 
Mveones,  and  they  have  faUeo  into 
the  hand3  of  goTWDOfs  who  look 
upon  them  more  as  soureee  of  plaoe, 
power,  influence,  &c.,  than  as  means 
of  doing  good.  Besides,  many  of 
them  are  so  hampered  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  testator,  inapplicable 
in  many  instances,  in  consequence  of 
the  changed  order  of  circumstances 
in  society,  that  they  cannot  use  up 
tiieir  revenues.  We  think  these 
ovght  to  contribute  their  shane  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  country. 
--X  Y.  Z. 

Taxation  is  money  raised  for  the 
public  good.  Charities  and  free 
schools,  in  as  far  as  they  are  ^such 
truly,  exist  entirety  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public.  Their  whole  utihty 
consists  in  their  being  open  jpro  bono 
j»ublico.  Hence  they  are  tax-sayers, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  that  for  which 
taxation  is  expressly  raised — ^benefit 
the  publio.  It  follows  from  this 
pkinly,  that  suoh  charities  ought 
not  to  be  taxed.— I.  S.  M. 


Chariitiy  is  «  ¥otu»taiy  piwrmom 
made  for  the  good  of  otbets.  It  i* 
a  taxation  levied  by  the  beast  or 
conscience  over  and  abore  that  which 
the  State  can  justly  claint  To  Ux 
this  soul-tax  is  to  inflict  the  serious 
injury  of  makiog  good  works  unpo- 
pular. For  charity  thus  beoomea 
not  only  a  contribution  to  the  weal 
of  th«  uafortuxMite,  but  a  iseana  oC 
saying  the  niggacdrh^Mrted  from  tax- 
ation. Besides  paying  his  due  tax- 
ation penny  for  pennr  with  ethers, 
the  ohariteble  man  n  taased  «Tsr 
again  tt)Km  that  which  he  gives  fmij 
to  heaeflt  others.  IntheeiMip&sal 
Birminghan,  say,  the  eontribttton 
to  the  hoai^itals  not  only  pay  their 
own  just  inoom^tai;  4e»,  hut  pajf 
also  an  additional  ^[w^km^  ehu^ed 
upon  t  heir  charitable  donationa;  thia 
is  nn£ur.  Certain  kinds  of  sohoolf 
follow  the  same  analog. — P.  J). 

Inducement^  to  subscribe  to  cha- 
ritable institutions  should  be  as  grsat 
and  as  numeeous  as  possible,  and 
hindrances  to  the  most  economical 
dispeuMog  of  eharity,  and  t^e  great- 
est benefit  being  eotifenwl  thereby^ 
ought  to  be  as  few  aa  possiblcb  Tha 
amount  paid  by  a  ohantable  instita* 
tion  lor  taxes  Unuts  its  power  of 
benefiting  the  needy  aoeordiiv^ 
and  those  who  are  so  ewdnded  from 
participating  in  these  beoefits  niuft 
become  a  burden  on  olhees,  who  a^ 
far  less  able  to  bear  it  than  tho  roil 
of  the  community  are  to  bear  the 
additional  fraction  of  taxation  whiob 
would  fall  to  be  paid  by  then),  if 
suoh  institutions  were  exemptod. 
As  the  man  who  gives  a  poor  orphan 
sixpence  is  not  required  to  pay  an 
additional  penny  as  a  tax  for  being 
aUowed  the  pleasure  of  doinff  so^ 
so  neither  ought  the  gifts  of  II10 
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lai^hesrted  dispenser  ordispensers 
of  charity  on  a  magnifioent  scale  to 
be  clogged  and  diminished  by  the 
payment  of  taxes. — J.  B.  T. 

All  charitable  institntions  are  sup- 
ported by  the  yoluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  beneyolent,  and  are 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
gent ;  it  therefore  follows  that  the 
larger  the  income  of  such  institu- 
tions, the  neater  the  benefits  thef 
bestow,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  thus 
desiraUe  that  the  expenses  of  chari- 
ties should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
that  a  maximiun  of  good  may  be 
abhiefed.  Taxes  are  a  heaiy  item 
in  the  balance-sheet  of  every  estab- 
lishment, and  would  be  a  serious 
draf  on  the  usefulness  of  charitable 
institutions.  Besides,  it  would  be 
opposed  to  common  sense  and  jus- 
tice. The  mopey  siibspribed  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  it  would 
be  a  mere  mockeiy  of  charity  if  the 
pc»or  were  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
which  went  to  uphold  the  pageantry 
of  State  and  line  the  pockets  of  lazy 
OoTemment  officials.  Only  those 
able  to  pay  taxes  should  be  taxed. 
The  reason  is  self-erident— *' You 
cannot  get  blood  from  a  stone." 
Kow,  although  taxes  might  be  paid 
by  diaritable  institutions,  yet  in 
reality  ther  are  not  able  to  pay 
them.  This  may  seem  a  oontradio- 
tion,  yet  it'is  not  so,  lor  those  who 
gire  to  votk  inrtitatieiis,  do  so  for 
tha  sake  <^  beaefiting  the  needy, 
and  all  soma  not  osed  to  this  par* 
]poae  wonld  be  mioapplied ;  and  if 
it  sure  permitted,  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  magnifioent  donations  now 
ginen  to  ehantable  isistikutiona  would 
eaese  to  a  grsat  extent,  aad  probably 
not  fiMkd  their  way  to  the  neoeasitous 
kj  any  other  ohanneL— HoaAOik 

She  benefits  oonfensd  by  cha- 
ritable institutions  ought  not  to  be 
cwnped  by  the  imposition  of  taxes. 
iPaeh  A  aojn  aa  would  be  tared  by 

4K»9a>of  a  oharitoble 


'  institution  will  aUeriate  the  suffer- 
ings of  many  persons,  and  would 
cost  tiie  public  indiridually  a  very 
small  sum  indeed,  which  would 
scarcely  be  felt.  Thus  we  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  gain  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  sum  that  would  enable 
them  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
good,  and  on  the  other  a  loss  to  the 
poMio  of  a  sum  that  would  do  no 
one  any  hafm. — J.  H.  L. 

NSUTBAK. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  charitable 
institutions, — those  that  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State  through  paro- 
chinl  taxation,  those  that  are  Irept  up. 
by  public  subscriptions,  and  those 
that  are  endowed  by  wealthy  phil- 
anthropists. Foir  the  State  to  tax 
poor-houses,  &c.,  would  be  almost  as 
absurd  as  to  tax  ships  of  war,  for  it 
is  obliged  to  support  them  both, 
although  it  does  it  in  dilTerent  ways. 
As  for  infirmaries,  ragged  schools, 
&c.,  they  should  not  be  taxed  either, 
because,  when  the  taxes  weighed 
hearily  upon  them  at  a  time  when 
public  subscriptions  were  riow  of 
coming  in,  it  might  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  institattoos  down,  and 
the  inmates  would  thus  be  thrown 
altogether  on  the  State.  It  would 
be  the  better  poUey,  therefore,  not 
to  tax  th0m.  But  regarding  en- 
dowed hospitals  and  institutions, 
ibevo  is  no  season  why  they  shpuld 
not  be  taxed.  Fiait,  beoauae  the 
endowess,  while  leaving  a  auflUnent 
sum  to  mainlnin  and  educate  a  nim- 
ber  of  peraoos,  wouid  alao  leave  eof- 
fioient  to  protect)  fihem  from  danger, 
whether  home  or  foreign  i  and 
aeoondly,  beeause  th^y  depend  on 
moaey  which  has  been,  and  will  he^ 
OQMtinnally  aooumnlatltig^  and  Iftod- 
ad  peopeety,  the  valoe  of  whioh  is 
continually  rising  (and  not  on 
fluetuating  public  auhaeriptiens). 
Xb«y  can  weU  affi)id  i»  be  ti^s^*— 
A.  A.  P.  D. 
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STUDIES   IK  ENGLISH  LITERATITBE. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

To  Mb.  Hbubt  Lawbs,  on  thb  Pcblishino  [of]  bis  Aibb. 

[Fbbruabt  9th,  1645-6.]  • 

[Henry,  son  of  Thomas  Lawes,  a  Ticar>cboral  of  the  cathedral  of  Salis- 
bury, was  bom  in  1596 ;  and  was,  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
educated  in  music  under  Giovanni  Coperario  (John  Cooper),  tutor  of 
Charles  I.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  j  and  *'  the  best  poets 
of  Lawes*  time  were  ambitious  of  haying  their  yerses  set  to  music  by  this 
admirable  artist."  His  "Ayres  and  Dialogues"  contain  poems  by  many 
noblemen  and  gentry.  He  lost  his  appointments  at  the  fall  of  Charles,  to 
whom  he  remained  faithful;  but  he  was  restored  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  II.,  whose  coronation  anthem  he  composed.  He  died  in  1662,  and 
waa  interred  in  Westminiiter  Abbey.  Milton  was  probably  a  pupil,  cer- 
tainly a  friend,  of  the  eminent  composer,  whom  in  '*  (Somus  " — which  Lawes 
set  to  music — he  compliments  both  on  his  fidelity  and  his  "  soft  pipe  and 
•mooth-dittied  song."  His  '*  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  for  One,  Two,  or  Three 
YoicAs,"  were  issu^  in  three  sets  in  1653, 1655, 1659.  "  His  works,"  it  is 
said,  *'  not  only  proye  him  to  be  an  original  composer,  but  that  the  English 
in  his  time,  and  indeed  long  after,  could  boast  a  school  of  music  peculiaily 
their  own."] 

Habbt  !  whose  tun^l  and  fcell'tnecuured  song 
First  (1)  taught  our  English  music  (2)  how  to  span 

ffelps  to  para^hroiing. 

Line  1.  Harmonious ;  rhy thmicaL 

2.  Measure  and  express  suggestiyely  =  adapt  the  music  to  the  sense. 

(1)  *'Whoeyer  is  acquainted  with  Heniy  Lawee*  music,  and  especially 
ifhoeyer  compares  it  with  the  compositions  of  his  predecessors,  will  see  the 
truth  and  discrimination  of  Milton's  commendation.  Lawes  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  English  melodists— the  father  of  that  style  of  writing  which 
was  successively  cultivated  by  Purcell,  Eccles,  Weldon,  Howard,  Boyoe, 
Battishill,  Arnold,  and  Shield  ;  and  in  that  department  of  his  art  was  in 
no  respect  behind  his  Italian  contemporaries,  Costa,  Caccini,  and  CayellL" — 
"Edward  Taylor  Oruham,  Prof,  of  Musie,  in  the  Chnatian  Reformer, 
Jan.f  1846.  "Lawes  was  the  favourite  composer  of  hit  day.  He  set  to 
music  all  the  songs  in  the  masque  Calum  Britanmcum  of  that  sweet 
poet,  Thomas  Carew  and  all  the  lyrics  of  Waller;  he  also  composed  all 


•  It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  Milton's  superiority  to  party 
rancour,  that  the  **  Choice  Fsalmes  '^  (published  1646),  to  which  this  sonnet 
was  prefixed,  was  dedicated  to  «  His  Most  Saorad  Majestie  Charles,  by  the 
Grace  of  Qod,"  &c^  &o. 
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Words  with  just  note  (3)  and  cu:cewt,  (4)  not  to  Boan  (5) 
With  Midas'  m)  ears,  committing  short  and  long ;  (7) 
Thj  toorth  ana  9kill  exempts  thee  from  the  throng,  5 

With  praise  enough  for  Enry  (8)  to  look  ioan; 

To  q/^  age  thou  shalt  be  tcrt /  the  man 
That  with  smooth  air  (9)  oouldst  humour  best  our  tongue, 
Thoa  4o9umr'4<  verM,  and  Yerse  must  lend  her  wing 

8.  Exact  indication  of  sound  and  force. 

4.  Confonnding  =s  commixing. 

6.  Faithftdneas ;  cultuzed  ability  diBtingoiahes ;  crowd. 

6.  Fafne  sufficient ;  pale. 

7.  Future  time  s  recorded  as. 

8.  Pleasantlj  arranged ;  most  gracefully  adapt  himself  to  the  peonliarities 
of  $  language. 

9.  LoTingly  respectest  poetry ;  gire  her  help. 

the  music  of  the  airs  and  songs  in  the  plays  and  poems  of  William  Gart« 
wrigfat,  and  of  the  Christmas  odes  in  Herrick's  Mesperides,  He  farther 
composed  tunes  for  Sandy's  *  Paraphrase  of  the  PsbIiqb/  published  in 
leSSr^Keigktleg's  *•  Life,  Opinions,  and  WriHngs  of  Milton;*  p.  105. 

(2)  "Music  is  the  artistic  union  of  inarticulate  sounds  and  rhythms, 
exciting  agreeable  sensations,  and  raising  mental  images  ana  emotions 
directly  or  indirectly  pleasing." — V.  Agrton,  Article  **  Music,**  **JPenng 
C^dopadia,** 

(8)  Notes,  characters  in  music,  which  by  the  position  they  occupy  on  the 
stare  represent  sound,  and  by  their /orm  the  duration  of  sounds. 

(4)  Accent,  force  of  sound  employed  to  giye  prominence  to  certain  notes 
so  as  to  indicate  rhythm,  or  to  increase  the  harmonic  effects  of  music. 

(5)  **  To  scan  a  Terse  is  t<o  separate  it  into  the  [metrical]  feet  of  which  it 
is  composed.*'— Pro/:  W.  Ramsag*s  "  Treatise  on  LaUn  Prosodg,"  p.  169. 

(6)  Midas,  son  of  Qordius  and  Cybele,  the  king  of  Phrygia,  on  whom 
Baochns,  in  recognition  of  a  kindness,  conferred  the  £sYOur  of  being  able  to 
turn  all  that  he  touched  into  gold.  Pan  and  Apollo  once  contested  whether 
the  flute  or  the  lyre  produced  the  sweetest  melody.  Midas  decided  in 
&T0ur  of  Pan,  and  Apollo  changed  the  king's  ears  into  those  of  an  ass. 

(7)  "  In  pronouncing  a  word,  the  human  voice  has  the  power  of  dwelling 
upon  any  of  the  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  of  passing  over  them 
rapidly.  The  time  during  which  we  dwell  upon  a  syllable  is  called  its 
quanUtg.  A  syllable  on  which  the  Yoice  rests  is  called  a  long  syllable. 
...  A  syllable  over  which  the  yoice  passes  rapidly  is  called  a  short 
syllable.  ...  In  all  that  relates  to  yersiflcation,  the  time  occupied  in 
pronouncing  a  long  syllable  is  supposed  to  be  just  double  of  that  occupied 
m  pronouncing  a  short  syllable,  or,  in  technical  language,  a  short  syllable 
contains  one  time,  a  long  syllable  two  times.  Hence  all  short  syllables  are 
considered  equiyalent  in  time,  or  isochronous  to  each  other,  and  also  long 
syllables."— iVqf.  W,  Ramsay* s  ^Prosody;*  p.  3. 

(8)  Enyy,  the  maleyolent  affection  which  inclines  men  to  wish  eyil  to 
exoeUence ;  perhaps  here  professional  jealousy. 

(9)  Air,  a  measured  lyrical  poem  or  piece  set  to  music  for  one  or  for 
seyeral  yoices  or  instraraents. 

1867.  2  c 
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Tohomour  thee,  ihejmiMt  (10)  of  PhcBbus'  (11)  quire,  10 

That  iun*st  their  kaprdeit  lines  in  hymn  (12)  or  story.  (13) 

Dante  (14)  shall  pive  Bime  (15)  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Oasella,  (16)  whom  he  wooed  to  sing. 
Met  in  the  milder  ehades  of  purgatory.  (17) 

10.  Praiflo  justly ;  foremost  man ;  singing  band. 

11.  Settest  to  mnsio ;  most  sucoeesful. 

12.  Permit ;  place ;  in  a  loftier  region,  ».«.,  beaven. 

13.  Besought  lovingly. 

14.  Attempered  =  moderate  gloom.' 

(10)  Here  apparently  used  in  a  sense  derived  from  firmties,  president 
f orthstanding ;  not,  as  is  most  usual,  from  pre*lyter,  an  elder;  wheaoe 
Italian  fretie,  French  prHre,  and  English  prieH ;  for,  as  Jdilton  sig s, 
**  new  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large." 

(11)  Phoebus,  the  bright  or  puve  one,  an  epithet  for  Apollo,  the  god  of 
•ODg  and  music,  archery  and  prophecy ;  identified  with  the  sun. 

(12)  **  The  sacred  song  or  hjmn,  expressing  (a)  awe,  reverence,  fear ;  (h) 
lore,  thankfulness,  confidence ;  (c)  suppUoation  wad  intercession ;  (iQ  §ai* 
abawment  and  contrition ;  or  {e)  being  hortaUny  (a  -  departure 'mm  .lihe 
strict  poetical  vein,  almost  peculiar  to  the  Christian  hymns).  The  l^alms 
include  all  the  varieties."— IVo/.  A.  JBam's  *'  SngMi  CompotUum,"  p.  S88. 

(18)  ''The  epic,  in  contrast  to  the  lyric,  is  a  narrative  of  outwaid  evants 
contnved  for  poetic  interest  by  plot  or  story,  soenery,  eharasters,  langiwy," 
Ac.— £atV«  *' English  ComposiUou,''  p.  232.  Probably  Milton  rafen  hrnoe 
only  to  the  ballad,  romance,  or  pastoral  forms  of  "  storied  poeey."  .Tke 
special  reference  of  this  word  is,  as  we  leain  from  a  maiginal  note  .in  the 
earlier  editions,  to  Lawes'  cantata,  ''Theseus  and  AnadBe,"iW!hicfa,  how- 
ever, was  not  published  till  1663.    Milton  saw  it  in  MS. 

(14)  Dante,  the  Florentine  poet  (1265— 1821),  author  of  the  "Bivina 
Oomnaedia,"  and  other  works,  of  whom  see  a  biography  "in  SrOieh  Comtro' 
verneUistf  May  and  June,  1867. 

n.6)  Fama,  the  goddess  of  rumour,  public  talk,  orneputatian.  Sophoeles 
makes  her  the  daughter  of  Hope ;  Vii^gil  says  -she  is  tbeyanngest  daqghiar 
of  Terra,  who  produced  her  in  revenge  against  the  gods -for  the  defeat  of  bar 
sons  the  giants,  as  she  would  everywhere  proclaim  the  ovil  doings  of  ^m 
higher  powers.  Yirgil*s  description  is  considered  a  beauty,  and  oeoum  in 
the  "^neid,"  Book  lY.,  178—196.  Ovid  describes  her  jm  dwelhng  in  a 
palace  of  sounding  brass,  to  whieh  there  were  a  thousand  entrances. 

(16)  Casella,  celebrated  ItaHan  musician,  and  an  iatioiate  friend  of  him 
who  wrote  '*The  Comedy  Divine;"  and  whom,  in  Purgaiorio,  Canto  11., 
lines  76 — 133,  Dante  atlis  to  give  an  instance  of  the— 

"  Memory  or  practice  of  that  amorous  song 
Which  erst  was  wont  my  every  care  to  luU.*' 
OmsUs  complies  by  selecting  one  of  the  poet's  own  ^nnets  from  the 
Cbaes/o,  beginning,  "  Love,  who  discourses  to  me  in  my  mind,"  and  singixig 
it  so  pleasingly — as  Dante  says,— 

^'ThatstiU  its  s<westness.vib»tes  on  mine  ear.*' 

It  is  to  this  incident  that  Milton  allades. 

'^(17)  Pulsatory,  -a  pkoe  in  ^hich  sonis  after  death  are  either  purified  ^ 
Ihun  venial  sins,  or  undergo  the  punishment  whish^aAter.tho^guilt  of  moslal ' 
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■in  hM  been  Niiutt«d,  stiU  adboes  to  the  siimer,  and  nnfiU  him  from 
opening  «t  onoe  in  that  Fretenoe  before  which  nothing  that  ii  defiled  oati 
stand.  Xante's  purgatory  is  a  loftj,  con^abaped  mountain  riainff  out  of 
the  Bfla,  where  aoula,  in  the  oourse  of  a  toUaome  aaoent,  are  purged  from  ain 
md  piepared  for  admiaaion  to  the  mansions  of  Christ:  Thomas  Cooper,  in 
his  **  Purgatory  of  Suicides/*  represents  himself  as  oonyeyed^ 

"  Into  a  gloomy  knd  where  startling  yisions  lay ; 

a  erude  excess 
Of  all  things  dim  and  doleful,  dark  and  drear." 


LUERATUEE  OF  ENGLAND; 

BIOGBAPHICIX,   CHB02rOLOQICi.L,   CBITICiX,  BTC. 
TaBSE  l.-^lMAQrVATlTE  WbITBBS. 

1500—1600  {amHnmeOi. 
Nmmtt  md  Daim.  EwmU  tmd  Workt, 

IS^fwT  [  ^•^*«''   SoEwset;   Qoeen    Eliiabrth,    witii 

)  whom*  his  father  was  a  favourite,  acted  as  his 
godmother ;  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Cambridge  $  and  was 
ittaehed  to  the  court.  In  1691,  he,  assisted  by  his  brother  Francis,  trans- 
lated Axioato's  *'  Orlando  Furioso ;"  in  1596  he  published  two  gross  though 
famnorous  satires — **  A  New  Discourse  on  a  Stale  Subject,  called  the  Metap 
Borphoais  of  ijaz,"  and  *'  An  Apology  for  Ajax,"  for  the  ribaldry  of  whiah 
he  waa  prohibited  the  court.  He  went  with  Bssez  to  Ireland,  1599,  and 
vaa  knighted  there  by  his  patrosL  He  wrote  for  Prince  Henry,  eon  of 
James  I.,  «*  A  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  the  Choroh  of  Sngknd."  He  left 
a  ringnlar  ooUeotion  of  papers,  in  prose  and  Tevse,  publiahed  by  hia  da- 
aocuMnt  HeniyHarington. 
T«     Ty>«r«  Tr««».x/«»       )     Bom  in  London ;  introduced  by  Sir  Tho»aa 

5S?^'       [MowioHenry  Vm.;  wasafirwardsafc. 
^^'^'  )  Tourite  At  the  oonrts  of  Bdward  YI.  and  Kaiy. 

Affmnii  of  conspiring  against  the  government  of  Blizabeth,  he  retired  to 
Medilin,  in  Brabant,  whoe  he  died.  His  interlude  plays,  *'  The  PardoBflr 
and  the  Frire,  the  Curate  and  Neybour  Pratte,"  1621,  published  1588,  and 
"Xhe  Four  Fa-^Palmer,  Pardoner,  Potheoary,  and  Pedlar,*'  were  popuhur 
and  pfobably  uselhl  in  stimulating  reform.  His  '*  Woorkes,"  published  in 
1676^  oontam,  besides  poems,  six  hundred  epigrams,  whence  he  is  some- 
timaa  oalled  the  ''Bpignunnutist." 

V  A  fPirnw  A  a  XT-mirarfxr,^  )  A  natiTo'of  LiuodhiBhiie,  and  FsUow  of  Belsr 
w.   A-HOJUB  J^J^ooi>i    I  House,  Cambridge  j  actor,  dmmatist,  and  pnae 

"■*°*''-  )  writer;  in  B20  plays  he  had  "either  an  entire 

handy  or,  nt  the  least,  a  main  finger,"  of  whioh,  howerer,  only  twenty-three 
at»lmown  to  us.  His  tranalatbns  include  works  by  Lucian,  BnsmuSy 
Grid,  BaUast ;  he  is  author  of  a  "Life  of  Queen  Bliaabeth,'*  and  ssMtal 
posnia,  of  whioh  the  most  curious  is  "The  HjerarobJe  of  the  Blessed 
Ajigela,'*  1685. 
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ij.  T/««r«T«w  ^Ttttv  )  The  "Euphuiit;"  bom  in  Kent;  etadoit 
iftftl  TflSTiP  'f™  Magdalen  CoUege,  Oxford,  1569;  B^., 
i&M— loui  r  J  jgyg .    ^^    jgyg .    j.^^^  .^  London,  and 

fopportod  himself  hj  hii  pen ;  author  of  '*  Midaa  and  Endymion,"  "  Alex- 
ander and  Oampatpe,"  and  '*  Mother  Bombie,"  a  comedj ;  in  1579  appeared 
**£uphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Wit;*'  and  in  1580,  '*Euphues  and  his 
England.**  Bloont  issued  an- edition  of  Lyly's  dramas  in  1632.  ''He  exer- 
cisml  a  powerful  though  injurious  influence  on  the  fashionable  literature  of 
hie  day/* 

IS      :r/^«  'M-A'Dawtw        )      Supposed  to  hsTe  been  a  Shropshire  man; 
•"        l»7l^-m4L  C  ■*»^^»*  of  Corpus  Christi    College,    Oxford. 

)  where  he  passed  B.A. ;  he  was  a  friend  of 
Jonson,  Chapnian,  Decker ;  with  them  he  was  partner  in  the  writing  of 
** Eastward  Hoe!**  His  ''Malcontent,'*  " Sophonisba,**  &o.,  deserre  less 
Ngard  as  dramas  than  his  satires  as  poems  of  their  kind. 

1  ft  riB  vTamA-M»B  lur  A «  )  Educated  at  the  Canterbury  Chrammar  School 
19.   i/HMBTOOTB  M AB-  I  ^^^  ^^  Cambridge ;  became  a  playwright,  Ured 

nmoA     iRQo  ( <^  loosc  Ufc,  sno  was  killed  in  a  tarem  brawL 

1004— low.  ^  g^  transUted  portions  of  Orid's  "  Elegies,*' 

Iiacan*s  "  Fharsalia,**  and  imitated  the  "  Hero  and  Leander**  of  Museus, 
which  Chapman  completed.  His  chief  plays  are  "  Tamburlane,**  "  The  Jew 
of  Malta,"  "  Edward  II.,*'  and  ''Faustus."  His  rersions  from  Orid  were 
homed,  1599,  by  the  common  hangmaui  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

IT    a™  TirnirAa  TifnM    )      Son  of  Sir  Johu  Morc,  Justicc of  the  Quccn's 
iiS?_tMft  5  Bench;  bom  in  Milk  Street,  London;  educated 

140U— iDJio.  J  ^j.  gj.  ^nthony.g  School,  Threadneedle  Street, 

and  brought  np  in  Cardinal  Morton's  house,  Canterbuiy ; ,  went  to  Oxford, 
1497,  and  became  a  friend  of  Erasmus ;  studied  law  at  aew  Inn  and  Lin- 
ooln's,  and  was  reader  at  Fumiyal's  for  three  years.  He  was  judge  of  the 
Uieriff's  Court  in  the  City,  and  was  made  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  with  Heniy  YIII.,  and  was  SpMker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1523.  He  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  in  succession  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  yet  Henry  in  Tain  attempted  to  win  him  OTer  to  sanction  his 
divorce  of  Catherine  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  rath^  than 
eo-operate  in  that,  he  offered  to  resign  the  great  seal.  On  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  in  an  oath, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  being  unjustly  convicted  of  high  treason, 
suffered  death,  after  an  imprisonment  of  fourteen  months  in  the  Tower, 
July  6th. 

ia       inxnr  Oivw  )      Bom  at  Llanarmon,  Caemarronshire ;  edu- 

1^9     1^9  }  <»t®d  at  Winchester,  and  New  CoUege,  Oxford, 

loou  r— lOM.  J  ^j^^  jj^  became  Fellow  and  B.C.L.,  in  1690 ; 

taught  schools  at  Trylegh  and  Warwick.  In  1606  his"£pigrammato" 
were  published,  and  went  into  a  second  edition  in  the  same  year.  Thej 
have  been  translated  by  Ticars,  Pecke,  and  Harvey,  at  different  times. 
10  aitoHosPMTJE  )  B<ii«»^  »t  Broadgates  HaU,  now  Pern- 
^^K9  1  RQfl  '  }  b«>k«  College,  Oxford,  1560 ;  graduated  M. A., 
10035— low.  J  jg^y .  ^  London  about  1580.    He  was  poor, 

depraved,  and  unprindpleid ;  author  of  *'The  Arraignment  of  Paris" 
<* Edward  I.,'*  "Battle  of  Alcasar,'*  "The  Old  Wife*s  Tale,**  •'David  and 
Bathsheba,*'  Ac. 
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)     S0O  '*Shakipere  Fftoti,  Fknoiei,  Vorgerieii 


20.f!KaU«mJiatotre,  I  ^^  jVibri^tioV  in  British  ^Snni!^^t, 
ioo*-xoio.  J  jgg^j^  ^^,    »^^  pp   ^2g^  jg^^  ggg^  and  824  J  or 

Neil'f  **  Shakespero  "  for  a  chronological  biography  in  detail. 
01     At*  T>«r*Y*«  0TT%«««.    }     ^n  of  Sir  H.  Sidney  and  Lady  Mary  Dad- 
ikS^m^       •  [  1^  5  ^om  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent  I  eda<4ted  at 
iOMr-1000.  J  Shrewibury,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge ;  trayelled 

on  the  Continent,  being  in  Paris  daring  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
waa  ambassador  to  Vienna ;  wrote  his  "  Arcadia"  at  Wilton  Honse.  After 
being  jilted  by  his  "  Stella,"  Lady  Penelope  DeTerenz  (Lady  Bioh),  he 
married  Lady  Frances  Wabingham,  and  was  appointed  Goyemor  of  Flush- 
ing. He  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
and  was  buried  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  His  **  Defence  of  Poesie  " 
was  published  in  1595. 

Mt  ir^vTnm  flvwaw  )  ^^m  Hcar  the  Tower  of  London,  in  East 
ift^  i^S  ^  }  Smithfield ;  educated  at  Pembroke  HaU,  Cam- 
1003— iDTO.  J  hMge,  1569—1676,  at  which  time  he  gradu- 

ated M .A.  Throuffh  his  college  friend,  Gtabriel  Harney,  he  was  introduced 
to  Sir  P.  Sidney,  woo  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  ihe  Earl  of  Leicester, 
as  well  as  aided  in  setting  the  Poet-Laureateship  conferred  on  him.  He 
became  seoretaiy  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irdand,  for 
serrioes  rendered  to  whom,  he  had  a  grant  of  the  estate  of  Kiloolman  (^000 
acres),  in  Cork.  Baleigh  introduced  him  to  the  Queen,  who  granted  him  a 
pension  of  £50 1  he  was  also  made  Clerk  of  Munster  and  Sheriff  of  Cork. 
He  was  married  in  1594.  His  castle  was  sacked  and  burned,  and  in  the 
flames  his  infim^  son  perished.  He  fled  to  England  with  his  wife,  and 
breathed  his  last  in  Westminster,  at  an  inn  in  King  Street.  The  first  three 
books  of  the  "  FaSrie  Queen "  were  published  in  1590 ;  the  next  three  in 
1596;  **  Colin  Clout's  come  Home  again,**  in  1591 1  *<  Epithalamion," 
1594;  '*  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  1579 ;  "  Complaints,"  1591 ;  &o. 
Qft  TT««i>v  TT/vuri.T^  )  Eldost  SOU  of  T.  Howard  and  Lady  B.  Staf- 
^^ofsZ^'  i ^^^ '  married  Lady  Frances  Vere  in  1585, 
iRTg     lAAtT*       i  And  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.    In 

acted  as  Field-Marshal  of  the  English  forces  on  the  Continent,  whence  he 
was  recalled  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  brother, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  "  and  in  the  Tcry  same  week  in  which  death 
was  slowly  trareUing  through  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  bloated  tyrant 
THenry  VIII.],  the  young  poet,  the  gallant  Surrey,  at  the  age  of  27|  laid 
down  his  head  to  meet  a  traitor's  deaUi  (Jan.  17)  upon  the  scaffold." 
9A  an  Ta/^wAa-oTvAim  )  ^oTti  iu  AlUngton  Csstle,  Kent ;  educated  at 
IWS--I5I1  [  Cambridge;   famous  for  scholarship  and  wit; 

)  a  farourite  at  court,  and  one  of  the  loTcrs  of 
Anne  Boleyn ;  died  at  Sherboume,  in  Dorset,  of  a  feyer  caught  while  riding 
to  meet  Charles  Y.'s  ambassador  at  Falmou^. 

Epitome  of  CritiocU  Opimom, 

11.  "  Sir  John  Harington  appears  to  haro  been  a  gentleman  of  great 
pleasantry  and  humour;  his  fortune  was  easy,  the  court  his  element,  and 
wit  not  his  business,  but  diyersion." — Slis.  Cooper.  "  Although  executed 
without  spirit  or  accuracy,  unanimated  and  incorrect,  it  [the  translation  of 
Axioito]  enriched  our  poetry  by  a  communication  of  new  stories  of  fiction 
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■nd  iiiwgin«tl<nii  both  of  the  romaatio  and  comio  Bpecias  of  Qothio  xna- 
otakietT'  and  familiar  mannen/'-^TFortoii.  '*It  does  not  oonrej  all  the 
^m  and  poetry  of  Arioito,  bat  it  is  uevertlieless  a  perfonnaaoa  of  great 
mgenuity  and  talent."— *G^  L.  Craik, 

12.  **John  Heywood's  dramatic  prodnotions  almost  form  a  dati  by 
themselTeB ;  they  are  neither  miraole  plays  nor  moral  plays,  but  what  may 
be  properly  and  stiiotly  called  interladee,  a  species  of  writing  of  which  he 
has  a  daim  to  be  considered  the  inyentor;" — J,  P.  CoUUr.  They  ''ore 
only-  single  acts,  or  more  properly  scenes,  and  exhibit,  therefore,  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  mdiments  or  embryo  of  the  regular  comedy." — Q,  L, 
Craik,  **  If  we  hare  praised  this  author^s  dramas  we  hare  little  to  say  ui 
£ftVoar  of  his  poems — not  even  the  "  Spider  and  the  Fly."  They  have  no 
imagination,  no  grace  of  language  or  of  sentiment.  His  oharacteristio  is 
broad,  coarse  humour ;  a  quicK  perception  of  the  ridiculous  ;  a  quiet  Tein 
of  sarcasm ;  and  the  art  of  displaying  what  may  more  the  reader  in  the 
strongest  way.    These  qualitiesi  howerer,  do  not  pertain  to  his  poetiy." — 

18.  *'  Heywood'is  a  sort  of  prose  Shakspere.  His  scenes  are  to  the  fall 
as  natural  and  affecting ;  but  we  miss  the  poei^  that  which  in  Shakspere 
always  appears  out  and  abore  the  surface  of  the  nature." — Ch.  Zamb* 
"  Heywood  sddon^  rises-  to  much  vigour  of  poetry ;  but  his  dramatto  in- 
vention is  ready,  his  style  is  easy,  his  charaeten  do  not  transgresa  the 
boundaries  of  nature,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  popular  in  hifl 
age." — HaUam,  "  His  manner  is  simplicity  itself.  There  is  nothing  super* 
xuvtural,  nothing  startling  or  terrific.  He  makes  use  of  the  commonest  oir» 
onmstaaces  of  eveiy-day  life^  and  of  the  easiest  tempers,  to  show  thewm^ 
ings,  or  rather  the  ineffioaey,  of  the  pa8sion8*~the  vtt  tner^  of  tragedy.** 

''Thou  hast  writ  much,  and  art  admired  by  those 
Who  love  the  easv  rambling  of  thy  prose ; 
But  yet  thy  pleasmg'st  flii^ht  was  somewlui^  high, 
When  thou  didst  touch  '  The  Ang^*  Hierarome.* 
Fly  that  way  still;  it  will  become  thy  age, 
And  better  please  than  grovelling  on  the  stage.*' 

Wift «  Becreatiom;*  1641. 

14b  "  Our  nation  are  iii  his  debt  for  a  new  Bnglish,  whioh  he  taaght 
thtnkt  '  Euphuea  and  his  England '  began  first  that  language.  All  our 
laities  were  then  hie  soholai*;  and  that  beauty,  in  court,  whim  could  not 
parler  £iq>hniBm  wan  as  little  rsgairded  as  she  which  now  there  speaka  nol 
JlfVeB^." — Sir  SI  Bhmnii  He  "is,  ae  a  poet,  in  his  happiest  efibrts^ 
elegant  and  fluieiful ;  but  his  genius  was  better  suited  for  the  lighter  kinds 
of  lyris  poetry  than  the  drama.  .  .  .  Pedantic  and  far-fetched  allusion, 
elabofvle  indiieetness,  a  cloying  smoothness  and  drowsy  monotony  of  dio* 
tion,  alliteration,  punning,  and  other  such  pueriUtiee — theee  are  the  main 
ingredients  in  Euphuism ;  which  do  not,  however,  exclude  a  good  deal  of 
wit,  fancy,  and  prettiness,  occasionally,  both  in  the  expression  and  the 
thought.  Although  Lyly,  in  his  veree  as  well  as  in  his  prose,  is  always 
artificial  to  exoeas,  his  ingenuify  and  finished  eieganoe  are  fteqoently  veiy 
captivaling."— a  £.  Craik. 

16.  "  Enjoyed  in  his  own  day  a  great  reputation  aa  a  dnmatist ;  •  • 
had  a  more  poetical  than  a  dramatic  genius ;    .    •    .    he  ia  neifertheliaa  a 
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r^ny  imposing  deolaimep  in  rerBe." — G»  L.  Ormk,  **He'tiiiqii«Btioosb]j 
writes  as  on«  who  is  abscvbed  by  bisparBiiit,  OT«rwhom  it  has  the  nuMtetyQ 
Bi  his  pla^B,  fM-  well  a«  in  hi^satirea,  thera  is  no  languid  taakwork;  hut^  aa 
maj  be  expected,  he  cannot  go  out  of  himself;-  .  .  .  and  fiom  firab  to 
last,  in  his  reproof  of  lioentionsnessv  we  not  only  see  his  familiarity  witit 
maaiy  gross- things,  .bat  cannot  feel  quite  aasnred  thai  he  looks  upon  thew 
whoUy  with  pure  eyes." — Charles  Km^hi,  "  A>  writer  of  givat  merit,  who 
rose  to  tragedy  from  the  ground  of  comedy,  and  whoee/brfe  was  not  sym* 
patby  either  with  the  stronger  or  softer  emotions^  but  an  impatient  sofun 
and  bitter  indignation- against  the  yioee  and  fbUies  of  men,  whiohTenteA 
itself  either  in  comio  irony  or  in  lofty  inveetire."— TFm.  Htnlitt* 

16.  *'  The  essential  chairaeter  of  his  mind  was  thatof  a  lofty  extrvraganse 
shaping  itself  into  words  that  may  be  likened  to  the  trumpet  in  mutio  and 
the  scarlet  in  painting— perpetual  trumpet,  perpetual  musib." — Charim 
Knight,  "Marlowe'e  plays- are  stately  tragedies,  serious  and  solemn  in  pit9 
pose,  enei^tio  and  often  extraTsgant  in  passion,  with  occasional  toaohe»  of 
deep  pathos,  and  in.  language  richly  and  eren  pompously  imaginative." — 
Wm.  Spalding^  "  There  is  a  lust  of  power  in  nis  writings,  a  hunger  and 
thirst  after  unrighteousness,  a  glow  of  the  imagination,  unhallowed  by  any- 
thing but  its  own  energies.  His  thoughts  bum  within  him  like  a  furnace 
with  bickering  flames,  or  throwing  out  black  smoke  and  mists  that  hide  the 
dawn  of  genius,  or  like  »  poisonous  mineral  corrode  the  heart." — Wmk 
Muzlitt,  <*  Offsprings  of  a  mind  which  at  least  delighted  to  dstUy  with 
iatevdicted  subjects." — Charlet  Lamb, 

IT.  "  Soown  as*  a  Gre^  scholar  by  epignmis  of  seme  merit;  .  .  • 
Bit  T.  Hon/s  *  Iiife  of  Edward  V.,'  written  about  1609,  appears  to  me  <l» 
flnt^exampleof  good'Bngliah ;  pure  and  perspicuous,  well  choseO}  wxtboul 
▼olgarisms'  or  pusdantry.  His  polemieal  tracts  are  inferior,  but  not  ill* 
written;  .  .  .  The  only  work  of  genius  that  England  can  boast  in  tina 
agar  (1500— 1520)— the  'Utopia*  of  Sir  T.  Mora.  Fiephapswe  matrotAt 
appreciate  highly  enough  the  spirit  and  originality  of  this  fietioBi.wliiek 
oaglit  to  be  oonsiderad  with  regard  to  the  Imrbarism  of  the  tioMs  aDdtfaB 
meagrmesB  of  preceding  inventions." — RaUam, 

18;  "  Owen's  '  Epigrams,'  a  well-known  colleotionf  warn  pnfaUsfaed  in 
1607 ;  uneonal  enough,  they  are  sometimes  neat)  and  mere  often  <  witty ;  but 
they  scarcely  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry." — ScMmm 

19.  *'  His  great  ezcdlenoe  is  sweetness  of  yersifioation  and  dftlioai^  of 
language;  his  imagery,  too,  is  more  natural  than  that  of  any  pmading 
traeie  poet."— Dr.  Dim&om.  **  His  genius  wa»  not  boldly  ori^^nal,  bnt  1» 
had  an  deganoe  of  fancy,  a  graoeftdness  of  expression,  and  a  nulodyfol  ver* 
•ifloation,  which  was  scarcely  approached." — John  P,  OoUier, 

20.  See  Oharlee  Knight's  **  Studies  in  Shakspere,"  Hadittfs  ^  Ghflsaetesa 
of  Shakspere^"  'and  De  Quincsy's  Shakspere  **  Works,"  toL  xr.;  D«n> 
ham's  "ttTea  of  the  Bng^h  Dramatists^"  vol.  i.;  Drnke^s  "Bhaksiiafe 
and  his  Tunes ;"  Oendd  Masssy's  '^  Shakspere's  Sonnets,"  te 

91.  '*  AMadlan  Sidney^-nuraUng  of  the  Muse, 

71ow«r  of  fair  chiTslry,  whose  bloom  wavftd 
With  daintiest  Castaly's  most  silver  dews ;  • 

Alas !  how  soon  thy  amaranth  leamar  wero  sbsd?  I 
Bom  what  the  Ausonian  minstrel  drsafiasil  to  As, 
Tims^B  knightly  Bpio  passed  from  earth  with  thee." 

L9nLM.jBmbD«r£ig4tBm. 


892  .  OUB  OOUMaUTE  OOVJISX. 

«Hig  *Defeaoe  of  FoeBie^'  written  in  1581,  U  an  eloquent  and  hkh  * 
minded  tribute  to  the  yalue,  moral  and  intelleotua],  of  the  most  powerftu  of 
all  the  literaiT  arte.  .  •  .  '  Arcadia '  is  a  ponderous  ooocatenation  of 
xomantio  and  pastoral  incidents  related  in  prose,  many  pieces  of  Terse  bong 
interspersed,  in  imitation  of  the  writer^s  Italian  models ;  ...  it  has  in 
modem  times  reeeired  all  varieties  of  estimate,  from  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion  to  surly  contempt." — Wm,  SpMing,  "Sidney's  sonnets — I  speak  of 
the  best  of  them — ^are  among  the  very  best  of  their  sort.  .  .  .  But 
they  are  not  rich  in  words  only,  in  yague  and  unlocalised  feelings ;  they  are 
full,  material,  and  circumstantiated.  Time  and  place  appropriates  eyery 
one  of  them.  It  is  not  a  feyer  of  passion  wasting  itself  upon  a  thin  diet  of 
dainty  words,  but  a  transcendent  passion  pervading  and  illuminating  action, 
pursuits,  studies,  feats  of  arms,  the  opinions  of  contemporaries,  and  his  judg* 
ment  of  them.  An  historical  thread  runs  through  them,  which  almost 
affixes  a  date  to  them, — ^marks  the  when  and  where  they  were  written.*' — 
Charlee  Lamh, 

22.  *' Sweet  Spenser — sweetest  bard ;  yet  not  more  sweet 

Than  pure  was  he,  and  not  more  pure  than  wise  \ 
High  priest  of  all  the  Muses*  mysteries.  "—jSow^iliry. 

^Spenser^s  ereat  characteristio  is  poetic  luxury.  If  you  go  to  him  for  a 
ator^  you  wul  be  disappointed  %  if  for  a  style  classical  or  concise,  the  point 
agauist  him  is  conceded ;  if  for  pathos,  you  must  weep  for  personages  half 
real  and  too  beautiful ;  if  for  mirth,  you  must  laugh  out  of  good  breediag, 
and  because  it  pleaseth  the  great  and  sequestered  man  to  be  fitoetious.  But  i 
you  loye  poetry  well  enoiuh  to  enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake,  let  no  evil  reporta 
of  his  allegory  deter  you  m>m  his  acquaintance,  for  great  will  be  your  loss.'^ 
— Ze»^A  Sunt»  "His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  eas^,  and  luxuriant. 
He  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our  verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly, 
tenderly,  and  magnificently  descriptive  than  it  ever  was  before,  or,  with 
itfw  exceptions,  tmm  it  has  ever  beoi  since." — Thomae  Campbell,  '*  Spenser 
was  the  poet  of  our  waking  dreams,  and  he  has  invented  not  only  a  language 
but  a  music  of  his  own  for  them.  The  undulations  axe  infinite,  like  those  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea  i  but  the  efibct  is  still  the  same,  lulling  the  senses  into 
a  deep  oblivion  of  the  jairing  noises  of  the  world,  from  which  we  have  no 
wish  to  be  ever  recalled."— jBas2><<.    [See  p.  894.] 

28.  **  Surrey  was  not  the  inventor  of  our  metrical  versification ;  nor  had 
his  genius  the  potent  voice  and  the  magic  spell  which  rouse  all  the  dormant 
energies  of  a  language.  .  .  •  Much,  undoubtedly,  he  did  in  giving 
sweetness  to  our  numbers,  and  in  substituting  for  the  rude  tautology  of  a 
former  age  a  style  of  soft  and  brilliant  ornament,  of  selected  expression,  and 
of  verbal  arrangement,  which  often  winds  into  graceful  novelties,  though 
sometimes  a  little  objectionable  for  its  involution." — T.  CamphelL  "Two 
names  are  conunonly  plitoed  together  at  the  head  of  our  new  poetical  litera- 
ture—Lord Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  $  but  the  former  has  in  every 
way  the  best  title  to  precedence.  Henry  Howard,  Sari  of  Surrey,  memor- 
able as  the  last  victim  of  the  capricious  and  sanguinary  tyranny  of 
HenxT  YIII.,  had  already,  in  his  short  lifr,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
aze  of  the  executioner,  in  his  27th  year,  carried  awav  from  all  his  country- 
men the  laurels  both  of  knighthood  and  of  song.  The  superior  polish*  alone 
of  the  best  of  Surrey's  verses  would  place  him  at  an  immeasuraole  distance 
in  advance  of  all  his  immediate  predecessors.    So  remarkable^  indeed,  is  the 
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contnit  in  this  rwpcot  which  his  poetrj  presents  to  theirs,  that  in  modem 
times  there  has  heen  claimed  for  Surrey  tne  honoar  of  haring  been  the  ftrst 
to  introduce  our  existing  system  of  rhythm  into  the  language.  .  .  . 
The  true  merit  of  Surrey  is  that  ...  he  restored  to  our  poetry  a  coi^ 
rectness,  polish,  and  general  spirit  of  refinement,  such  as  there  was  no 
prerious  example  of  whaterer.  .  .  .  The  poetry  of  his  friend  Wyatt  is  of 
a  different  character — ^neither  so  flowing  in  form,  nor  so  uniformly  gentle 
in  spirit,  but  perhaps  making  up  for  its  greater  ruggedness  by  a  force  and 
depth  of  sentiment  oocasionsJly  which  Surrey  does  not  reach.  The  poems 
of  Lord  Surrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  were  first  published  together  in 
1557."— 6?.  L.  Craik. 

24.  "His  poetry  is  more  diyersified  in  kind  than  that  of  his  friend 
[Surrey's] :  he  indulged  treelj  in  epigram  and  satire,  and  he  attempted 
much  more  frequenUy  ▼ersified  translations  from  the  Scriptures." — W, 
Spalding,  "  He  obtained  the  praise  of  imiting  in  his  character  things  in 
themselyes  seemingly  discordant — brilliant  wit  and  purity  of  thought,  the 
ease  of  the  courtier  and  the  gratity  of  the  Christian.  .  .  .  He  ennobled 
learning,  and  rendered  poetry  and  polite  attainments  honourable,  by 
making  them  subserrient  to  the  canae  of  virtue  and  religion." — (7.  D. 
Cleveland, 


®&*  Inquirer* 


AVBWBBS  TO  QnSTIONS. 

668.  The  early  history  of  the 
Mhenmwn  may  easily  be  given ;  its 
later  state  and  prospects  it  might  be 
more  difficult  to  cnroniole.  James 
Silk  Buckingham,  in  1828,  started 
that  periodical,  and  it  soon  got  into  a 
good  circulation,  but  by  an  unlucky 
chanee  of  the  intenral  of  publica* 
tton  from  a  weekly  to  a  twice-a-week 
issue,  it  lost  its  favourable  position, 
and  though  the  unlucky  step  was 
retraced  it  was  severely  damsged. 
H.  W.  Dilke  then  purchased  the 
copyright  and  reduced  its  price  from 
one  shilling  to  fourpence,  at  the  same 
time  improving  its  typography  and 
its  literary  contents.  Shortly  after 
this  he  procured  historical  accounts 
of  the  literature  of  the  chief  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  John  Sterling  and 
F.  D.  Maurice  had  an  editorial  or 
semi-editorial  connection  with  it  for 
some  time.    T.  K.  Hervey  and  W. 


H.  Dixon  have  also  been  its  editors, 
and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  its  pro- 
prietor now.  It  has  outlived  much 
opposition,  though  it  had  its  origin 
as  an  opposition  journal  to  the 
LUerarif  Qcuette^  established  1817 ; 
and  the  frequency  of  attempts  to 
rival  it  is  held  to  prove  its  unpopu- 
larity, if  also  their  failure  proves  its 
sound  commercial  basis. — A.  H.  D. 
680.  Henry  Taylor  is  a  learned, 
thoughtful,  eloquent,  original,  and 
independent  thinker.  He  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  our  modem  literature. 
He  ripens  every  fruit  of  his  mind 
thoroughly  before  he  presents  it  to 
the  public.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  whom  even  fame  itself  cannot 
disconcert  enough  to  induce  him  to 
force  the  fine  vintage  of  his  miad 
to  a  hasty  maturity.  '*  Isaac  Oom- 
nenus,"  in  1827,  won  a  high  place, 
but  this  was  eclipsed  in  18^  by 
"Philip  Van  Arteveldej"  while 
great  as  was  the  acceptance  given 
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to  these  by  the  critics,  he  acquired 
eren  a  more  covetable  renown  in 
1836,  as  the  author  of  '*  The  States- 
man," a  series  of  profound,  calm, 
reflective,  and  well  thought-out 
essajs  on  the  highest  form  of  social 
usefulness — the  true  duties  of  go* 
vemors  of  men  ;  "  Edwin  the  Fair" 
came  forth  in  1843;  "The  Ere 
of  the  Conquest"  in  1847;  "N'otes 
on  Life,"  a  prose  work,  in  1848 ; 
"Notes  on  Books,"  a  few  genuine 
criticisms,  in  1849;  "The  Virgin 
Widow,"  in  1850  ;  "  St.  Clement's 
Eve  "  in  1862.  This  great  thinker 
and  poet  has  long  laboured  in  the 
Colonial  Office  as  a  clerk,  and  has 
in  the  most  unobtrusive  fashion  de- 
voted himself  to  the  onerous  duties 
which  fall  to  him.  He  has  never 
been  singled  out  for  popular  ap- 

Elause  or  encouragement.  But  he 
as  his  reward  in  being  influential 
over  the  minds  of  some  of  the  best 
and  most  active  intellects  of  the  day, 
and  his  fame  is  sure,  not  only  to 
widen,  but  to  endure. — S.  K. 

Spenser's  "Eaerie  Queen"  is 
worthy  of  diligent  study ;  it  has 
many  small  faults,  very  many  greal^ 
merits.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest 
poetic  allegory  ever  written  by  an 
umnspired  pen.  Its  language  is 
choice,  its  melody  most  musical,  its 
tiiongfats  pure,  its  imagery  copious, 
its  yariety  immense.     Its   proper 


study  would  include  a  fhll'aoquaint- 
ance  with  the  story  itself,  the  alla« 
sions  made  in  it,  a^d  the  use  made 
of  the  imaginary  persons  introduced 
in  the  course  of  the  splendid  poem  ; 
a  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed, its  peculiar  force,  beauty,  and 
grammatical  locutioxsi ;  an  investi- 
gation of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy  taught  in  it ;  a  critical 
survey  of  the  biographies  of  the 
persons  alluded  to  by  the  poet*;  a 
constant  reference  to  the  dassie 
sources  whence  he  drew  his  divini- 
ties and  fabulous  beings,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  fine  ocean-like 
▼ersification  which  laps  the  shoreexyf 
old  romance  in  ceaseless  but  per^ 
haps  too  little  raried  melody.  Good 
help  may  be  found  in  its  study  from 
the  use  of  a  book  entitled  "  Spenser 
and  his  Poetry,"  by  G.  L.  Craik) 
issued  in  Knight's  shilUng  volume  i 
and  a  brilliant  series  of  papers  on 
"The  Faerie  Queen,"  in  Blael> 
woocCm  Magatine,  1834-6,  reprinted 
in  Professor  Wilson's  Works. 
Todd's  is  the  best  English  edition 
of  his  works,  G.  S.  Hillard*s  the 
best  American  one.  In  Dinraieli's 
"Amenities  of  Literature,"  Hal- 
lam's  "  Literature  of  Europe,"  and 
Sdinhurgh  Bevimo,  Tol.  xxiy.,  other 
comments,  criticisms,  and  aids  will 
be  found.— B.  M.  A.  [See  pp.  889» 
392.] 


9)^je  Somtbft'  S^tettan* 


BEPOBTS  OE  MUTirAL  IMFBOYEMEKT  SOCIETIES, 


Kirkealdy:  PeopU^s  ItutUtOe.^ 
AJldoture  was  d^veied  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  institute  by  Mr.  James 
Wilkie,  secretary  of  the  Edinburgh 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute, 
on  "Beginning  Life."    There  wva  a 


large  attendance.  The  ohair  w« 
occupied  by  Mr.  James  M*Kee,  who 
briefly  introduced  the  leotnrer.  Mr. 
Willoe  made  some  excellenl  ob- 
servations on  the  ohoiee  of  a  profe» 
Bion,  of  which  the  following  it-  mi 
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abbtvaot  r^— Social  position  baa  s  good 
deal  to  do  wiHi  putting  men  in  their 
irrong  places.    Above  a  certain  line^ 
an  young  men  are  stippeied  to  be 
eoited  for  anj  peeition  in  life,  how^ 
ever  exatted ;  and  below  this  line  all 
axv  hdd  to  be  in  their  proper  poei* 
tion  as  doere  of  the  hard,  roagh,  and 
dirt^  work  of  the  world.    Yet  there 
are  mi  a  few  meehaniee  whose  pro- 
per plaoe  should  unquestionably  be 
the  oburoh,  the  bar,  or  the  senate ; 
and  there  are  probably  an  equal 
number  of  clergymen,  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  who,  judged  by  the  same 
standaid,  would  hare  found  more 
congenial  employment  at  the  fox^, 
the  plough,  or  the  joiner's  bench. 
But  the  important  distinction  is  not 
ao  mnch  one  of  detail  aa  of  prin- 
ciple; and  the  guiding  principle  is 
fhat*  which  distingniBhes>  the  me* 
cbanieal  from   the   intelleetual  in 
hmmm  purBuite^     Qranted  that  a 
man  ir  highly  educated  and  intelli<* 
gent,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  taste 
or  iiMting  or  oouTenienoe  whether  he 
ententhecbuioh,  thearmj,  or  any 
other  liberal  profession ;  and  in  pre- 
obely  the  same  wiqTi  if  a  working  man 
has  a  tolerabl^dementary  education, 
and  no  spedal  aversion,  it  will  mat- 
ter little  to  his  ultimate  auoeees  in 
life  whether  he  begina  it  as  a  shoe- 
nttdter,  a'  tailor^  or  a  maaon.    The 
gnat  danger  to  which  yornig  men 
of  some  intblleotual'  ability^,  brought 
Hp  tia  a  oommon  handicraft,  are  ev 
poaed,  is  that  of  thinking  thamsdree 
too  good  for- their  trmi^^-^  hvnng  a 
aeiii  above  buttons,"  aa  the  vulgar 
phmae  goes,— and  who. are  thus 
temnted<  to   fintike   the  sore,   if 
anail,  gams  of  meohanieal  labour, 
for  the  ufboertein  rewacda  attainable 
ibrthe  piodacta  of  intelleotual  toil 
Many  a  young  man  of  much  pro- 
saae  haa  had  his  fairest  proipecta 
tar  ever  blighted  by  the  aliuranwota 
of  such  a  course ;  and  the  annala  of 
Htamyadventttfe  contain  no  mora 
paiaftd' chaftden  than  those  whiob 


chronble  the  hopeless  struggles- &r 
bread — not  tosay  &me^of  men  who 
prematurely  sought  in  a  life  devoted 
to  literature  for  their  sole  meana  of 
livelihood.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanka 
was  given  to  Mr.  Wilkie.^I>.  H. 

MlbartAcmLiterary  Xmprovemeni 
Schewu, — ^This  scheme,  of  which  a 
notice  appeered  last  year  in  the  De- 
cember number  of  the  BrUUh  Com 
trovertiaiittf  p. 473, may  have  hading 
terest  enou^  awakened  in  it  to  make 
those  who  are  anxious  to  promote 
village  culture  and  encourage  the 
young  to  self-improvement  willing 
to  hear  the  results  of  our  present 
winter^s  competitions.  It  is  thought 
to  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  we 
hope  that  it  may  stimulate  others  to 
give  a  trial  to  this  simple  and  fertile 
expedient  for  exoitiDg  a  desire  for 
culture  in  rural  populations.  The 
scheme,  which  extends  its  good 
offieis,  as  will  be  seen,  both  to  malea 
and  femides,  waa  organized  in  1857 
by  a  number  of  individuals  belong* 
ing  to  this  and  the  thiee  adjoining 
parishes  of  Houston,  Kilmalcolm, 
and  Lochwinnooh.  It  continuea  to 
proaper,  and  the  annuid  examination 
and  distribution  of  prizea  haa  juat 
been  brought  to  atenminaition.  The 
examiners-  have  found  the  exeroisea 
written  by  the  following  personi 
entitled  to  pxeeedenoe^  and  hara 
awarded  the  prinea  aooordingly  :— 
!•  On  jBxodus— 1st,  Andrew  Qem* 
mell,  Sou9to»f  2nd,  James  B.  Shaw^ 
Kilbcarehanj  3rd,  David  Brown, 
Kilmalcolm  i  4th,  James  S.  Ghde^ 
KUMMilcolmi  6th,  Janet  Jade,  JZbae* 
Um;  6th,  Jas.  Buehan,  iS/aio/co/M. 
II.  On  Astronomy-^Ist,  Wm.  Bu^ 
chanan,J3^araAa»;  2nd, G.Brown, 
LodtmnnoA;  drd,  James  S.  Ghiday 
JQlmaloolm;  4th,  John  Spied, 
Mouitan,  III.  On  the  Life  and 
Writinga  of  Peter — 1st,  Andrew  L* 
Qemmell,  JBbwitoni  2nd,  Jamaa 
Holmea,  Wraaa,  KUmaloolmi  ard^ 
James  S.  Gordon,  KUmalaoim  ;  40h^ 
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John  Einnear,  XUbarchans  6th, 
James  Shedden,  Lockwiimoch  ;  6th, 
Anne  Bell,  Loehwinnoeh;  7th,  James 
Buchanan,  KUnuUoolm;  8th,  Jessie 
Hunter,  Kilharchan,  lY.  On  the 
History  of  Scotland — 1st,  Dayid 
Brown,  Kilharchan:  2nd,  James 
B.  Shaw,  LochwiniMch;  8rd,  James 
S.  Ghade,  Kilmaleolm  ;  4th,  Andrew 
Tajlor,  Kilharchan,  Y.  On  the 
Barometer  and  Thermometer — Ist, 
BaTid  B.  Brown,  Kilbarehan  ;  2nd, 
James  Craig,  Kilharchan;  8rd, 
Bobert  Parker,  Bouoer,  Loehwin- 
noch;  4th,  John  Johnston,  Kil' 
harohan.  There  were  sixtj-nine 
papers  giren  in  on  the  several  sub- 
jects named  aboye.  The  prizes  were 
Csnted  to  those  adjacent  to  Kil- 
han  in  the  Mission  Chapel,  bj 
'the  Bey.  G-.  Alison,  on  Monday 
eyening  last;  and  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmalcolm,  on  Tuesday,  at  a 
lecture,  by  the  Bey.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
of  Hamilton,  which  was  presided 
oyer  by  John  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  Fin- 
layston.  The  adjudicators  reported 
&7ourably  of  the  general  character 
of  the  papers  giyen  in  by  the  com- 
petitors. The  directors  of  the  scheme 
oaye  to  acknowledge  the  generosity 
of  members  of  the  community 
throughout  the  parishes  embraced 
in  the  scheme,  and  numerous  con- 
tributors, among  whom  may  be 
named  James  Stirling,  Esq.,  K.N., 
of  Glentyan;  G.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Mil- 
liken  Park ;  Jas.  Octayius  Lee  Har- 
yey,  Esq.,  of  Castlesemple ;  Thos. 
Speir,  Esq.,  of  Blackstone ;  General 
D.  H.  Macdowall,  Esq.,  of  Gkuih- 
land,  &o.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to 
think  that  for  a  yery  small  compa- 
ratiye  outlay,  so  thorough  an  excite- 
ment of  the  intellectual  ambition  of 
the  youths  of  both  sexes  in  four 
ptfiih^,  as  this  report  shows,  should 
baye  been  possible.  Let  those  who 
approye  of  a  practical  scheme  of  ex- 
tending self-culture  consider  this, 
and  resolye  to  giye  it  a  trial.— W. 
Ralbtoit. 


Dnhlin :  ike  Y»wng  Jfssi'f  Fret- 
hjfterian  Astoeiation, — ^This  associa- 
tion, whose  rooms  axe  situated  in 
Westmoreland  Street,  Dublin,  is 
flourishing  excellently  welL  A  most 
interesting  lecture  was  deliyered  on 
8th  April  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
rooms,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor Bintoul,  by  Mr.  Aitken,  part- 
ner in  one  of  the  chief  mercantile 
firms  in  the  Lish  metropolis.  The 
lecturer  chose  a  theme  on  which, 
from  his  own  long  experience^  per- 
sonal observation,  and  thorough 
good  sense,  he  was  peculiarly  able 
to  discourse  in  such  a  way  as  to 

Srofit  and  interest.  This  he  un- 
oubtedly  did  in  his  well-reasoned 
lecture  **  On  the  qualifications  essen- 
tial to  a  man  of  business,'*  the  gist 
of  which  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  quotation,  containing  mat- 
ters of  much  importanoe  in  an  age 
and  in  a  country  such  as  ours  is : — 
It  is  one  of  the  adyantages  of  a 
trading  nation,  that  there  is  no 
height  in  the  social  scale  to  which 
the  earnest  and  the  dilLzeut  may  not 
legitimately  aspire.  Of  all  the  many 
members  of  young  men's  societies, 
there  is  not  one  so  humble  but  may 
find  himself  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  may  make  a  fortune.  Men 
train  and  educate  their  sons  to  go 
out  into  the  world  in  search  of  hap- 
piness and  independence.  There 
are  many  roads  by  which  the 
searchers  tniyel,  but  in  as  fiur  as 
wealth  contributes  to  the  end  de- 
sired, there  is  no  road  more  sure^  no 
road  so  direct  as  that  of  business. 
But  while  any  one  may  be  a  man  of 
business  who  is  legally  competent  to 
make  a  contract,  or  who  has  wit 
enough  simply  to  buy  and  sell  s  and 
while  all  men  may  find  in  a  flourish- 
ing community  stations  suited  to 
their  talents  and  disposition,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  to  build  up 
and  cany  on  successfully  a  large 
business  requires  powers  of  thought^ 
capabilities  of  endnranoe,  with  a 
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habit  of  oontmual  peneramnoe  sad 
calculation,  which  few  posaess. 
Boaineis  is  a  Berioua  ordeal  to  a 
great  many.  **  Square  men  get  into 
round  placet,  round  men  get  into 
square  placea — there  are  men  at  the 
bar  ana  in  the  church  who  ought  to 
be  in  trade,  men  in  trade  who  ought 
to  be  holding  the  plough,  doctors 
who  should  ^  lawyers,  and  lawyers 
who  should  be  doctors," — and  a 
more  unhappy  station  than  an  in- 
congruity between  the  business  and 
the  capacity  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined. It  IS  a  life-long  purgatory, 
from  which  there  is  hardly  any  deU- 
▼erance,  as  a  change  of  business  or 
profession  seldom  succeeds ;  for  so 
the  world  aigues,  that  he  who  has 
failed  in  his  first  profession,  to 
which  he  has  dcToted  the  morning 
of  his  life  and  the  spring-time  of  his 
exertions,  is  not  the  most  likely 
person  to  succeed  in  his  second. 
It  is  important,  then,  for  us  who 
are  mostly  engaged  in  trade  to  study 
well  the  true  requirements  of  the 
good  man  of  business.  It  is  yery  sad 
to  find  that  in  this  country,  where 
trade  is  so  much  to  be  desired,  when 
thousands  of  our  population  are 
leafing  the  country  for  want  of  that 
employment  which  trade  alone  can 
gi?e,  business  and  all  other  mat- 
ters appertaining  thereto  should  be 
so  ligntly  esteemed,  and  that  men 
fitted  by  nature  and  education  to  be 
profitable  instructors  of  their  neigh- 
bours, see  fit  always  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  those  employments  which 
are  embraced  in  the  term  *' busi- 
ness." If  it  is  painful  to  hear  a 
great  name  disparaged  or  a  good 
■um  rjm  down,  is  it  not  more  so  to 
hear  industrial  pursuits,  the  source 
of  wealth  and  independence,  spoken 
of  as  «<  selfish "  and  '*  low,"  and  a 
necessity  from  which  men  should 
escape  as  speedily  as  possible  f  How 
iigurious  must  such  teaching  be  to 
a  people  who  are  proud,  poor,  and 
seositife;  many  of  whom  in  the 


spirit  of  this  false  reasoning  permit 
their  families  to  drift  into  porerty 
or  genteel  mendicancy,  while  they 
reject  this,  that,  and  the  other  useftil 
employment  as  not  being  retpeot* 
dkie  !    How  often  do  we  hear  people 
who  ought  to  know  better  apolo- 
gising for  haTing  to  bring  their  sons 
or  their  more  distant  relatives  to 
business,  as  if  it  were  a  disgrace! 
ignorant,  doubtless,  of  the  fact  that 
in  no  walk  of  life,  in  no  profession  is 
honour  more  essential  than  in  thatof 
trade.  Honour  is  to  the  man  of  busi- 
ness what  courage  is  to  the  soldier,  or 
impartiality  to  the  judge.    Without 
honour  Commerce  must  stop  at  erery 
step  to  prepare  her  writings;  and  sus- 
picion— like  a  heavy  armour — would 
'impede  the  march  of  enterprise.  '*It 
ought  to  tempt  one,"  says  Chalmers, 
"  to  be  proua  of  his  species  when  he 
looks  upon  the  faith  reposed  in  a 
merchant  by  a  distant  correspond- 
ent, who,  without  one  other  hold  of 
him  than  his  honour,  confides  to  him 
the  wealth  of  a  whole  flotilla,  and 
sleeps  in  confidence  that  it  is  safe." 
It  is  indeed  an  animating  thought 
amid  the  gloom  of  a  world's  depra- 
vity, when  we   behold  the  cx«dit 
which  one  man   puts   in  another, 
though  separated  by  seas  and  con- 
tinents, when  he  fixes  the  anchor  of 
a  sure  and  steady  dependence  on  the 
reputed  faith  of  one  whom  he  never 
saw,  when,  with  all  his  fisars  for  the 
treachery  of  the  various  elements 
through  which  his  property  must 
pass,  he  knows  that,  should  it  arrive 
at  the  door  of  his  affont,  his  fears 
and  suspicions  may  be  at  an  end. 
There  is  nothing  finer  than  such  an 
act  of  homage  from  one  being  to 
another,  when,    perhaps,  the  dia- 
meter of  a  globe  is  between  them. 
Kor  do  we  think  that  either  the  re- 
nown of  her  victories  or  the  wisdom 
of  her   counsels  so  signalises  the 
country  in  which  we  dwell  as  does 
the  honourable  conduct  of  her  mer- 
chants, or  the  awarded  confidence 
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of  those  una  of  all  tribes,  and 
oolomrs,  and  laaignaces,  who  look  to 
our  agsooy  for  the  uithfulness  of  all 
numagemeDt,  aad  to  ourkeepiog  for 
the  most  isTiolable  of  all  custody. 
^Merehants,"  says  a  famoas  msr- 
ohant,  '^  pardon  a  word  of  appaaL 
When  the  storms  of  a  faithless  ocean 
^  hare  sent  jour  ships  to  the  bottom, 
when  markets  fill  and  hope  dies, 
when  the  gamut  demon  of  bank- 
raptoy  stares  you  in  the  £we,  gxasp 
hold  of  the  sheet  anchor  of  honour, 
and  never  let  it  go.  Write  to  your 
oonespondents,  as  Francis  the  First 
did  to  his  royal  mother,  *  AU  is  lost 
hmt  hmnmr}^    The  day  will  suceeed 


*  Begarding  this  quotation  the 
ioHowing  reference  may  be  of  some 
intercut,  as  anthentio  and  trust- 
worthy I — ^**Tbe  famoas  dMo*  of 
Franois  I.,  *  AU  is  lost  but  honour,* 
is  known  to  everyone.  The  exact 
terms  and  mode  may  be  as  new  to 
some  of  yonr  readers  as  it  is  to  me. 
The  following  may  in  that  case  be 
worth  «  line  or  two  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  These  fine  sayings  are  so 
mueh  at  a  disooimt  now,  that  one 
likes  to  be  able  to  fix  one  at  least. 
'Lettre  de  Francis  I"  &  la  lUgente 
sa  m^re.  '*  Madame,  pour  tous  laire 
saToir  oomment  se  porte  le  reste  de 
mon  infortune^  de  Umtes  ohoses  ne 
m*est  dememre  ^^ae  TAoaaear  et  la 
••0,  qtn  est  smdvS" — "  OaptimU  de 
J^rim^is  P^"  bylCAim^Ghampol- 
lion-Figeac,  4to.,  Paris,  1847,  p.  129, 
Imprimerie  Boyale.  (Bxtraoted  ^m 
JSUmiedes  Deux  M&mdes,  Feb.,  1866, 
tom.lxL,p.M6.)*  Thisis  from  the  kt* 
ter  of  safe-eondoet  through  France, 
giren  to  the  Yioeroy  of  Naples  for 
the  Commander  Fenalesa,  the  morn- 
ing after  Pavia,  at  the  Viceroy's 
request  to  speed  the  news  of  the 
netoirto  his  master,  Charles  Y.,  at 
Ibdnd;  though  then  Francis  did 
not  saj  as  he  entered  the  city  after 
his  defeat,  *  All  is  lost  but  honour.' 


the  night,  the  storm  will  pass  by,  the 
sun  will  shine  again,  and  '  the  fio  wars 
will  bless  the  doud  when  it  has 
passed  away.' "  Let  us  get  maney, 
not  as  it  is  facetiously  said  of  t£e 
man  of  the  world  in  his  «drice  to  his 
son,  *'  Get  money— -honestly  if  yoa 
can, but  get  it."  No^let  us  getmoney, 
plenty  ox  it,  but  get  it  with  honour. 
Let  us  elevate  our  bosineas,  ramem- 
bering  the  moreeleyated  the  bnri- 
ness  ohsraeter,  the  more  easy.it  will 
be  to  get  money.  Talk  not  of  the 
corrupting  iofiuenoe  of  business,  it 
is  men's  willingness  to  be  corrupted 
that  makes  them  corrupt;  it  ia 
maa's  dishonourable  actions  that 
oast  a  stigma  upon  trade.  Let  each 
one  who  beUeres  in  .the  right  take 
his  stand  and  boldly  maintain -it. 
Let  him  ficown  down  all  deceit,  let 
oar  warehouses  be  temples  cons^ 
crated  to  honour ;  inscribe  oyer  the 
doors,  **A11  fmr  abandon,  ye  who 
enter  here"  —  for  all  who  come 
within  these  walls  are  safe.  Let  it  be 
said  of  the  business  men  of  our  day 
as  it  was  said  of  ancient  Tyre,  *'  Her 
merobants  were  princes,  and  her 
traffickers  the  hcmouiable  of  the 
earth."  There  is  no  eoccase  for  nn- 
truthfulness  in  either  buying  or  sell- 
ing, nor  do  I  behave  that  there  ia 
so  much  of  it  as  many  suppose.  I 
often  meet  people,  and  very  good 
people  too,  who  seem  to  think  that 
young  men  in  selling  goods  deviate 
from  the  truth  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  admit  that  there  are  men  aiUy 
enough  to  act  so  as  to  give  colour 


Still  he  wrote,  as  H.  Magnet 
says,  *Oas  aoUes  et  touohaataa 
paroles,'  the  Bunming  after  his  gnat 
defiaat;  and  this  in  a  safe-coMoot 
for  the  messen^  of  his  vauquisheri 
that  his  hamihatiQa  might  beeooner 
known  to  his  grsat  rivaL  Thia  waa 
aa  noble  as  tlM  words  nndoubtedly 
were."— iVbfof  and  Qmiee^  Ami 
6th,  1867. 
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or  plaiuibilitj  to  this  idea,  but  I 
hold  this  to  be  a  great  mistake. 
Untruth  is  not  only  unneoessafj, 
but  is  altogether  unwise  as  it  is 
Tioious,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
defeats  its  own  object.  There  is, 
doubtless,  much  useless  talk  between 
buyer  and  seller,  yet  simple  badi- 
nage—often resorted  to  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say — ^may  be 
silly,  but  need  sot  be  untrue.  Bight 
noTer  can  bomong,  nor  wrong  right ; 
and  the  wise  man  knows  that  the 
confidence  of  his  customers,  or  of 
the  public,  is  essential  to  success. 
The  question  then  presents  itself  to 
him,  how  is  this  confidence  to  be 
obtained  P  Oan  a  lie  tiver  ereate  or 
inenase  confidence  P  Certainly  not. 
It  may  to  the  ignorant  or  the 
thoughtless  seem  to  do  so  for  a 
season,  but  like  a  showy  though 
insecure  carriage,  it  will  take  you 
from  street  to  street,  yet  will  land 
you  in  the  mud  at  last.  The 
true  man  of  business  will  avoid  the 
rei^  shadow  of  insincerity,  but  with 
a  kmd  heart  and  a  manly  spiiit  will 
always  act  <wtth  frankness,  gentle- 
ness, and  firmness,  and  wiU  take 
^wdal  pleasure  in  seeing  those 
around  him  happy.  He  will  nerer 
be  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  treating 
with  indTility  or  rudeness  the  hum- 
blest of  his  dq)endants,  a  vulgarity 
for  which  no  accomplishment  <u 
diets  or  address  can  erer  atone ;  he 
will  labour  eanaestly  fDr  the  first 
great  object  of  the  man  of  business, 
which  ought  to  be  to  make  himself 
independent^  to  have  the  means  of 
Hyeldiood  without  being  under  obli- 
gation to  any  person.  Whaterer  is 
acquired  more  than  this  increases 
the  power  of  doing  good,  and  enables 
him  to  extend  his  influence ;  and  in 
the  light  of  the  noble  munificence 
nd  Uie  princely  charities  of  our 
merchants  who  would  wish  their 
power  or  their  influence  less  than  it 
la  P  But  even  a  desire  for  riches  on 
the  part  of  the  man  of  business  is  a 


laudable  desire  when  kept  within 
proper  bounds ;  the  inordinate 
grasping  anxiety  for  wealth  which 
we  see  in  some  men  is  to  be  ayoided. 
The  very  ambition  to  be  rich  often 
defeats  itself  and  leads  to  ruin ;  it 
blinds  the  judgment  and  misleads  it 
into  visionary  schemes  and  roinODS 
speculations.  It  may  be  said  of  y 
wealth  as  it  has  been  said  of  hapjH- 
ness,  that  when  leaat  sought  it  is 
eftenest  found;  when  unexpected 
often  obtained ;  while  those  who  seek 
for  her  the  mostardently  &il  themost, 
because  they  seek  for  her  where  she  is 
not  to  be  found.  Let  us  then,  wiser 
in  our  day  and  generation,  seek  for 
both  where  both  are  to  be  found — ^in 
earnest,  honest  labour,  and  in  a  pure 
and  holy  life ;  mny  it  be  our  deter- 
mination through  life  to  live  up  to 
our  many  prinleges;  to  exalt  oar 
calling,  to  frown  down  all  trioks, 
all  cunning,  all  those  winding  and 
crooked  courses  which  are  lilra  the 
goings  of  the  serpent  that  geeth 
basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon 
the  /eet.  Let  us  brand  the  man 
who  violates  confidence  and  abuses 
trust  as  a  thief;  let  us  remember 
that  the  public  credit  of  the  nation 
is  in  our  keeping ;  if  we  are  frithless 
and  dishonourable,  this  will  be  the  • 
character  of  our  country  in  all  parts 
<tftheglobe.  Letbushnesshehonoured 
and  sanctified  in  our  keeping,  and 
when  taunted  by  those  of  the  learned 
professions  on  the  meanness  of  oar 
calling,  let  us  answer  by  a  brsTe 
silence,  but  point  them  to  a  uasful 
and  a  spotless  life ;  and  when  death 
comes  may  it  be  said  even  of  the 
simplest  of  us, — 

**  Death  found  him  without  gmndeur 

or  beauty. 
Only  an  honest  inan  doing  his 

duty; 
Just  a  God«>fearing  man,  simple 

and  lowly ; 
Constant  at  kirk«nd  heaiihykindiy 

and  holy.** 
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A  BT^TUS  of  Adam  Smith,  the  Po- 
litical EooDomiBt,  prepared  by  M. 
Gasier,  sculptor,  Vienna,  is  ukely 
to  be  purohaaed  for  Oxford  Unirer- 
•ity. 

A  memoir  of  J.  K.  Paulding,  joint 
author  with  Irving  of  Salma^/uneU, 
if  preparing  by  his  son. 

A  History  of  Spiritualism  in  Ame- 
rica is  engaging  Miss  Emma  Har- 
dinge  (B^e  Boyd). 

£.  S.  Poole,  the  celebrated  Egypt- 
ologist, is  dead. 

^ngfellow*s  translation  of  Dante 
is  now  ready  for  issue,  in  three 
monthly  vols. 

A  History  of  *<  Slavery  "  is  to  oc- 
cupy the  leisure  of  Charles  Sumner. 

A  popular  History  of  Ireland,  by 
a  sister  of  **  the  Poor  Clares,*'  is  to 
come  out  at  an  early  date. 

Horace  Greely  is  to  be  memoired 
by  S.  H.  Gay. 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
JBriliMh  Standard^  &o.,  died  26th 
BCaroh. 

"The  Life  and  Labours  of  the 
Ber.  John  Campbell,  D.D.,"  a  work, 
*<  the  chief  materials  of  which  haye 
been  prepared  by  himself,*'  will  be 
issued  shortly,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Ferguson,  Dr.  Brown,  and  the 
only  sunriTing  son  of  the  great  Free 
Bible  advocate. 

A  fragment  of  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Religious  History  of  England,"  by 
the  Lite  Isaac  Taylor,  left  unfinished 
at  his  death,  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation by  his  eldest  son,  the  fourth 
Isaac  Taylor  in  lineal  as  well  as  in 
literary  succession. 

Baron  liebig  is  engaged  on  a  *'  His- 
toiT  of  the  Development  of  the  Ideas 
of  Invention."  A  paper  by  the  same 
author,  on  the  **  Development  of  Sci- 
ence among  l^ations,"  is,  we  believe, 
to  form  part  of  an  early  number  of 
the  North  BritUk  JSmMs. 


"  A  Centniy  of  Birmingham 
Life,"  1741—1841,  is  the  title  of  J. 
A.  Langford's  latest  endeavour  in 
letters. 

Edward  Miiller,  of  Cothen,  has 
completed  an  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language. 

£.  Henderson,  LL.D.,  voU  pub- 
lish shortly,  through  Messrs.  Fullai> 
ton  and  do.,  a  "  Biography  of  James 
Ferguson,"  the  self-taught  astro- 
nomer, &o. 

A  people's  edition  of  Mill's  **  In- 
augural Address  to  the  Universitr  of 
St.  Andrew's"  has  been  issued  at 
a  shilling. 

Bev.  W.  J.  Buivon  has  nearly  ready 
a  •«  Biography  of  Dr.  M.  J.  Bouth? 
president  (1791—1851)  of  Magda- 
len College,  Ozon. 

*'  The  G-ovemment  of  England ; 
its  Structure  and  its  Development," 
by  Dr.  Heame,  Professor  of  History, 
&c.,  Melbourne,  is  nearly  ready. 

3Mil  M.  Pickering  publishes  Tm- 
njfsoiUana:  notes  critical  and  Uo- 
graphical  on  Alfred  Tennyson  and 
his  works,  by  B.  H.  S. 

A  new  magazine,  T%§  London^  is 
announoed  for  May. 

"  Antitypical  Parallels ;  or,  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  and  of  Heaven," 
is  the  title  of  a  religious  work  pro- 
mised at  an  early  date,  in  a  re-writ- 
ten edition. 

M.  A.  F.  TiUemain,  author  of  the 
"Life  of  Cromwell,"  "Course  of 
French  Literature,"  &c.,  died  in  April. 

"  Night,"  a  jpoem  in  nine  books, 
by  Gkorge  GilfiUan,  long  promised, 
is  now  announced  as  shortly  to  be 
published. 

"England's  Pamaasus "  is  the 
latest  issue  of  J.  P.  Colliei^s  early 
English  reprints. 

A  fao-nmiU  of  the  celebrated 
Vatican  Greek  MS.  of  the  Bible  hai 
been  printed  by  order  of  the  Pope. 


** *'Effri  yap  «Vi  row  ^voixov  ri  avi0Tipov»**'—'Aruiotle, 

Selfhood  charactemefl  man.  He  has  special  faculties  whicli 
constitute  him  a  peculiar  and  uniaue  being  in  the  universe  of 
specialized  existences ;  but  he  has  also  one  peculiar  faculty  in  hiB 
nature  which  not  only  separates  him  from,  but  also  raises  him 
abore  his  co-dwellers  on  the  earth — ^he  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  mana^png,  controlling,  commanding  his  higher  energies.  Some  of 
his  specific  differences  exist,  manifest  themselves,  and  operate  in 
him,  show  and  develop  themselves,  according  to  fixed  laws,  and 
accomplish  their  ends  without  his  contrivance  or  connivance— in 
fact,  amiost  independently  of  him.  Such  are  the  properties  in  him 
which  bring  him  within  the  sphere  of  being,  his  endowments  in 
regard  to  vitality  as  distinguished  from  life,  to  existence  as  con- 
trasted with  personality.  Man  alone,  of  all  created  beings  of 
whose  existence  we  have  any  perception,  possesses  that  supreme 
and  crowning  characteristic  which  empowers  and  enables  him  to 
be  "  lord  of  himself," — ^ves  him  the  organic  might  of  employing 
all  his  powers  in  subordmation  to  some  determinate  purpose. 

This  personal  po^er,  which  disciplines  and  subdues  the  faculties 
and  capacities  which  exist  in  us,  and  the  forces  which  operate 
around  us,  does  not  indeed  create  these  faculties  or  forces,  and  can- 
not even  change  their  natural  laws  of  activity.  It  finds  these  all 
under  law  endowed  with  specific  peculiarities,  and  it  is  obliged  to 
employ  them  jast  as  it  finds  them,  and  it  most  adapt  itself  to  them 
and  their  laws.  While  using  them  and  transforming  them  into 
the  agents  of  its  purposes,  it  must  know,  admit,  and  respect  their 
attribates ;  and  then  it  can  concentrate,  direct,  employ,  and  control 
them  effectively.  However  our  senses,  our  intelligence,  our  memory, 
or  our  fancy  may  be  solicited  by  the  exciting  causes  which  arise 
in  the  unceasing  current,  flow,  and  passage  of  phenomena  and 
suggestions,  the  self  in  man  apportions  and  proportions  the  interest 
to  oe  taken  and  the  efforts  to  oe  made  hj  each,  and  affixes,  too,  the 
purpose  to  be  kept  in  view  by  these  excited  energies  and  aroused 
sympathies.  The  phenomena  of  attention,  the  characteristics  of 
patience,  the  might  and  efficiency  of  perseverance,  are  they  not  idl 
witnesses  to  the  fact,  in  everyday  life  so  frequently  seen,  that  the 
personal  power  in  man  possesses  and  can  exercise  a  subordinating 
and  controlling  energy  which  enables  it  to  subdue  and  govern 
outward  phenomena  by  the  efforts  of  its  selfhood. 

*  "  For  there  is  a  somewhat  superior  to  physics." 
1867.  2  D 
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Selfhood,  then,  is  the  essential  element  of  thought.  It  is  that  in 
which  thought  develops,  and  out  of  which  science  grows.  Of  it 
the  senses  are  the  servants  and  the  purveyors ;  to  it  they  bring 
their  reports;  for  it  they  make  their  observations  and  acquire 
experience ;  and  from  it  they  receiTe  durcotdon,  guidance,  power, 
and  purpose.  All  science  is  only  the  outgrowth  and  result  of  the 
efforts  of  self  to  comprehend  itself  and  its  surroundings.  Knowing 
is  being,  conscious  of  itself,  of  its  own  working,  and  of  that  on 
which  it  works.  Being,  through  knowing,  becomes  consummated 
•in  doing.  Thus  being  becomes  and  produces  well-being.  The 
deepest  analysis  cannot  take  us  lower,  the  sublimest  synthesis  can- 
jM>t  take  us  higher,  than  being.  To  comprehend  being  is  to  know 
sXL  trath ;  to  seek  to  comprehend  it  is  to  philosophize ;  to  arrange 
'OUT  knowledge  of  it  so  far  as  it  is  comprehended  is  to  oonstruct 
-soiettoe — so  that  out  of  it  emerges  ultmiately  physics  and  meta- 
.physies,  twin  fprowths  from  one  root.  Science  is  being  reflectiv^y 
tiealised.  It  is  a  system  of  g^/idations  from  the  primal  ideas  of 
«paoe,  time,  and  £orm,  in  which  one  kind  of  thought  neoeaaarily  rises 
out  of  the  other,  and  constitutes  the  proximate  whence  that  other 
.issBes»«&d  being  revertainto  itself  again,  developed,  aelf-explained* 
.and  s^f-Atsei^gtaeaed. 

SeBMidon  suj^lies  m«n  only  with  the  materials  on  which  intelli- 
iceace  is  to  operate.  The  tuition  of  sense  excites  the  intuitions  of 
the  mind,  and  provides  the  reason  with  the  elements  of  discursive 
.thoQght— peroeptions,  t.  e.,  a  knowledge  of  the  outward  universe, 
in  aoy  of  its  manifold  varieties  of  impressibility,  taken  in  through 
the  senses  into  the  conceptive  activities  of  the  soul,  and  moulded 
therein  iAto  simple  apprehensions,  which  incite  the  mind  to  judg- 
ments, and  urge  it  to  endeavour  to  attain  to  definite  condnaions,— 
whieh  entire  process  constitutes  "the  discourse  of  reaaon.*'  Sensa- 
tion gives  as  first  impressions,  science  inquires  after  their  causes, 
«ad  philosophy  endeavours  to  ascertain  their  first  (or  final)  causes. 
Sensations  funush  man  with  the  inducements  to  attempt  repro- 
duetive  arts ;  but  arts  are  exercised  by  rule,  not  acooxding  to  prin- 
aiples ;  they  are  experiential  and  empirical,  not  imperative  until 
they  have  passed  into  the  certitude  of  science,  when  they  become 
aeientific  instead  of  sensitive  arte.  Sensation  conduces  to  belief, 
but  science  is  the  bulwark  of  faith;  it  commences  with  vague 
<^inion,  and  only  in  becoming  scientific  does  it  aspire  to  be  unim- 
peaohably  oertain  as  knowledge.  The  transformation  of  sensation 
into  hnowledge  is  therefore  a  process  of  great  oomplexity  carried  on 
in  the  human  .mind.  The  attestations  of  sense  are  tested  and  con* 
tesicd  in  the  intellect  and  cross-examined  by  the  understanding 
before  they  are  admitted  as  satisfactory,  i.  e.,  as  incontestable.  At- 
tested sensations  snpplv  the  elements  of  physics ;  but  the  tests  are 
arranged  in,  concerted  by,  and  put  in  force  according  to,  the  deci- 
810X18  of  the  mind^ — 

"  From  inward  germ  the  brain-creation  sprang, 
Or  hj  ooufltrueiiTe  force  was  deftly  dnwu.* 
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Humght  fbreeasts  snd  foreshapes  experiment,  and  traces  ont  the 
eoaseqtienoes  as  they  arise,  compariDfi^  them  with  the  sharp  direot- 
nesB  of  its  expectations.  It  is  tnou^ht  that  interprets  and  inter- 
penetrates sensation,  oat  of  sensation  oonstracting  science,  yet  in 
itself^ 

**lnTohing  all— seed,  flower,  and  fruit ." 

T^,  neither  the  leaders  of  the  sensational  school  nor  the  maeieir 
minds  aonoi^  wieBtifie  men  seek  to  deny ;  and  y^et  they  too  fjre- 
qnevtly  reject  the  oonseqtience,  vis.,  that  the  Tslidity  of  science 
depends  entirely  vpon  the  validyty  of  thought — that  metaphysie  is 
the  Tsry  seed-germ  df  voieiice,  that  thought  fertilizes  sensation. 

''  There  are  divee  modes  of  investigation, — obserration,  iadaetion, 
dedaolion.  To  be  freitfiil  these  nnist  all  be  rigorously  subordiiwted 
to  ▼erifieation.  Before  eaeh  new  step  can  be  safely  taken  the  imska 
amst  be  vmfied,  the  indnction  verified,  and  the  doduction  Terified. 
Xt  any  one  of  those  stages  error  may  creep  in ;  tmless  these  doors 
are  aeeorely  'bamed  no  success  is  certain.  Imperfectly  observed 
ihots,  iBperlect  inductions  and  deductions,  constantly  bertray  nsan."* 
'^ilw  gMit»  and  indeed  the  only  ultimate  sonrne  of  onr  knowledge 
of  nature  and  its  laws  is  experience  ;  by  which  we  mean  not  the 
maperienee d  one  man  only,  or  of  one  generation,  but  the  aoeamu- 
Med  eaperienee  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages,  registered  in  books  or 
veeorded  by  tradition.  But  experimee  assy  oe  acqaired  m  two 
watfs ;  eitiier,  first,  by  no<aciag  iaets  as  they  occur,  without  aiay 
atfteispt  to  influence  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  or  to  vary 
•thr  oireniBBtaiices  under  which  they  occur;  this  is  ibnervaU&h: 
at,  seeswdly,  by  pnttipg  in  sM^tion  causes  aad  agents  over  whioh 
we  hvre  no  oontrol,  and  porposely  vaiying  their  oorabinaitions, 
and  noticing  what  efiects  take  place;  this  is  experinneitU,  To 
tfaese  two  sources  w<e  vinst  lodk  as  the  focmtainB  of  aU  nsUamd 

sci0M[S;'*t 

"^  Whaft  is  ezMrimeBt?— 'Whart  its  fanotienP  Its  funotiasi  cim- 
ovsly  is  to  s«pplenient  observation,  or  rwfeher  to  direct  it,  by  mak- 
ing it  definite,  preeise,  in  oases  where  to  the  unaasisted  Ofbserver 
1^  fhcts  «rB  indefioute  and  confused.  Experiment,  by  varying 
"flie  eincHBatainoss  whii^  usaalty  aieeoapaay  the  phenoowna,  endea- 
Tswrs  to  diseitspage  the  conditions  which  are  ooineident  frosn  the 
«on(MtioDS  whi(ui  are  oasnally  related.  Hence  it  has  been  happs^ 
^Mned, 'CTne  ebterration  provoqu^e.'  >.  .  .  Observation  gives 
xm  the  feet  wil&  great  certainty,  but  without  precision;  ezporiiseient 
adds  MPthing  to  tbs  certainty,  *h«t  renders  the  fact  pveciaa,  aoHL 
quantitatively  flfrpreciable.  Altboagb  expenenoe  is  an  iafiAroDient 
of  launense  im|iert8nce,  it  is  one  which  derives  ail  ite  value  from 
the  nnid  diMcting  it.  Used  at  haphaaard  ite  results  are  fbrtoitoas. 

♦  a.  H.  Lewei'B  "Aristotle,"  p.  967. 

t  Or  J«faA  HersoM's  "Study  ef  iSatand  JPMcsophy"  ("IL^rdaer's 
Cydopsdia"),  par.  67,  p.  76. 
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.  .  .  Experiment  is  an  art,  and  demands  an  artist."*  Mind  ia 
this  artist,  logic  is  his  master  of  the  works,  and  science  is  the  pro- 
duct of  their  powers. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  paper  to  show  that  science  is  wrong  in  its 
desire  "to  heap  contempt  and  scorn"  upon  metaphysics,  and  to 
twit  her  as  a  matron  '*  torlom  and  forsaken,"  whose  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  civilization  "  is  played  out."  "  Philosophy  was  the 
great  initiator  of  science.  It  rescued  the  nobler  part  of  man  from 
the  dominion  of  brutish  apathy  and  helpless  ignorance,  nourished 
his  mind  with  mighty  impulses,  exercised  it  in  magnificent  efforts, 

fare  him  the  unslaked,  the  unslakable  thirst  for  Imowledge  which 
as  dignified  his  life,  and  enabled  him  to  multiply  tenfold  his  exist- 
ence and  his  happines8."t  Can  it  be  that  a  motner  influence  of  such 
a  sort  is  gone  from  the  world  for  ever,  become  superannuated  and 
contemptible?  We  demur  to  the  idea,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  that  physics  and  metaphysics  not  only  may,  but  must  co- 
exist. This,  however,  may  be  best  done  perhaps  when  we  have 
given  a  concise  outline  of  their  respective  aims,  parts,  and  achieve- 
ments ;  noted  the  conditions  of  their  growth  and  the  results  of 
their  developments.  To  offer  some  such  brief  (and  confessedly  im- 
perfect) sketch  we  now  proceed. 

Physics  {rb  i^vtrtKov)  signifies  the  entire  sum  of  human  knowledge 
acquired  or  acquirable  reearding  the  material  universe— the  science 
of  matter  as  distinguished  from  mind.  It  includes  our  knowledge 
of-— 1,  matter  as  mere  matter,  «.«.,  the  phenomena  of  things  while 
unchanged  in  their  essence ;  2,  matter  as  subject  to  composition, 
decomposition,  or  recomposition ;  t.  e.,  the  phenomena  of  matter 
while  changing  or  changed  in  its  essence ;  S,  matter  as  subject  to 
artistic  or  manufacturing  manipulation,  and  vegetal  or  vital  growth ; 
».  e,,  the  phenomena  of  matter  while  affected  by  life  or  the  influences 
issuing  from  life.  In  this  sense  it  is  not  synonymous  with  science; 
it  is  only  a  species  of  it.  Science  is  knowledge  systematized,  as 
the  result  of  generalization  and  verification.  Science  is  neither 
a  mere  conglomerate  nor  a  mere  classification  of  facts.  It  is  a 
concrete  of  observation  and  reflection,  in  the  united  action  of 
which  two  powers  the  particulars  which  are  scrutinized  by  the 
thought-quickened  senses  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  general  con- 
formation, action,  &c.  These  idealized  inductions  are  then  sub- 
jected to  comparison  with  the  realities  of  which  they  are  the 
mental  representatives,  and  are  thus  verified — cease  to  be  assumptions, 
become  scientific  facts.    Science  considers  more  facts  than  matter 

S resents  to  it,  other  facts  than  material  ones — the  facts  of  mind.  Nor 
oes  philosophy — thoug|h  sometimes  put  in  opposition  to  science,  and 
at  other  times  used  as  mcluding  it  (science) — supply  a  word  which 
can  be  well  adopted  either  as  the  substitute  for  or  the  opposite  of 

•  G.  H.  Lewea's  "Aristotle,"  p.  60. 

t  G-.  H.  Lewes's  "  Biographical  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,"  Second  Edition. 
Introduction,  p.  86. 
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physics.  Philosophy,  the  loving  desire  for  knowledp^e,  undoubtedly 
excites  the  reason  of  man  to  investigate  phenomena  and  to  searoK 
for  certainty  regarding  all  that  it  seeks  information  about ;  and  its 
results  constitute  science,  so  that  we  may  in  a  certain  off-hand 
way  describe  all  science  as  convertible  into  or  with  the  phrases 
natural  philosophy  and  mental  philosophy.  But  philosophy  itself 
is  rather  the  generalization  of  all  science,  is  a  collected  arrange- 
ment of  the  ultimate  truths  or  principles  of  knowledge  so  contained 
in  or  exhibited  to  the  mind  as  to  show  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  one  and  another  in  a  continuously^  reasoned  and  inter- 
yolved  whole.  It  is  reasoned  truth,  as  distinguished  from  rea- 
soned experience.  Philosophy  includes  all  the  truths  of  all  the 
sciences  m  one  entire  theoretic  survey  and  arranged  se<][uence  and 
consequence ;  science  includes  all  the  sermL  facts  of  existences  in 
one  systematic  and  verified  whole ;  while  physics  includes  all  the 
observed  phenomena  of  material  nature  in  one  consecutive  and 
oo-linked  envisagement  or  intellectual  representation. 

Metaphysics  (rd  furd  rd  ^veucd),  the  entire  sum  of  human  know* 
ledge  acquired  or  acquirable  regarding  the  menial  universe — the 
science  of  all  that  is  other  than,  that  is  not  essentially  contained  in, 
that  can  be  distinguished  from,  matter.  It  includes  all  that  is 
known  of— 1,  mind  as  mind, «.«.,  the  phenomena  or  manifestations  of 
mind  in  its  xmcbanged  essence ;  2,  mind  in  its  operations,  t.  e.,  the 

Shenomena  of  its  activity  as  a  thinking  agent ;  3,  mind  in  its  pro* 
nets,  progress,  relations,  and  prospects.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  con-* 
geries  of  sciences,  of  much  systematized  knowledge,  of  a  good  deal 
of  generalized  thought  and  verified  observation.  It  is  perhaps 
the  primal  science  of  philosophy ;  in  this  connection  being  em- 
phaticaUy  contradistinguished  from  physics — as  beiug  the  science 
of  the  experiencer,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  experienc^e? .  Hence 
it  is  also  sometimes  called  the  first  philosophy,  as  being  the  direct 
and  forthright  outgrowth  of  human  consciousness,  as  compared 
with  that  wnich  results  from  sensation — the  authenticity  of  whose 
revelations  depends  in  its  ultimate  on  the  genuineness  and  veracity 
of  the  consciousness  on  which  they  impress  their  reports  of  outward 
things. 

Science  may  consist  of  two  prime  species : — 1,  knowledge  which 
is  entirely  mind-contained,  and  does  not  necessarily  imply  any- 
thing outward  to  or  beyond  the  mind ;  and,  2,  knowledsre  whion, 
though  also,  in  reality,  equally  mind-contained,  implies  and  assumes 
the  existence,  as  fact,  of  something  outward  to  or  beyond  the 
mind  in  which  the  knowledge  develops  itself  and  is  systematized. 
The  science  of  that  which  depends  upon  or  implies  outward  exist- 
ences, impressing  the  mind,  and  observable  or  capable  of  being  ex^ 
perimented  upon  according  to  the  behests  or  requirements  of  the 
mind,  except  in  so  far  as  they  imply  other  intelligences,  we  call 
physios. 

Borrowing  an  idea  from  the  personal  wUl  of  man,  phjrsics  com- 
mences the  systematization  of  knowledge  by  postulating  as  aor 
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CKwte&t  energy  in  mateirkl  things  the  idea  oi  force.  This  (»et*» 
physical)  entity,  as  it  is  passiye,  i.e.,  contiuna  oonsentaneoiwlj,  yet 
oontm-efieotively,  an  equal  amount  of  power  and  resiataoee,  so  as 
to  seoere  or  produce  an  eqailibriuA  offeree.;  or  aetive,  ».«.,  Qap«- 
bLe  of  producing  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  motkm  or  pos> 
aessed  of  momentum,  gives  us  statics  or  dynamics,  which  may  be 
briefiy  named  the  sciences  of  foree  and  its-  oorrelationB,  and  which 
axe,  in  fact,  compound  rather  than  simple  sciences,  inaemuoh  an  they 
are  in  part  metu^hysical,  mathematical,  and  expcrimentaL 

In  the  imme^fltely  succeeding  branches  of  physics  w«  hava 
force  conditicmed  not  by  its  own  laws,  but  by  interpenetnatioa  of 
somethiDg  else.  Earliest  of  these  we  ha;re  pneumatics,  the  sciABoe 
of  the  properties  of  aenfonn  fluids,  0.^.,  atmospheric  air  and  gases* 
in  relation  to  weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  motion,  &c.,  resulting  in 
aerostatics  and  aorodTnamies,  and  perhans  acoustics,  or  the  seienee 
of  sound,  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  toe  most  usual  conductor; 
though  it  might  be  affirmed  that  sound,  as  a  mode  of  motion,  might 
be  included  among  the  compound  sciences  of  fosee.  The  sciences 
of  other  liquids  than  those  which  are  aerifonn, — that  is,  of  the  aon- 
elastic  fluids,  or  rather«  those  whose  elasticity  is  inactive  percept- 
ibly, and  the  cohesion  of  whose  particles  is  less  towards  each  other 
than  their  individual  gravities' — supply  us  with  those  coUecticms  of 
ascertained  and  arranged  truth  known  as — I,  hydrostatiost  the  laws 
of  the  equilibrium  or  fluids ;  2,  hydrodynamics,  the  lawa  of  the 
•motion  of  fluids;  and,  3,  the  applied  science  of  the  adaptation  oC 
means  to  change  or  profit  from  the  movements  of  liquids,  hy  draulica* 
When  we  pass  from  the  science  of  such  mobile  matters  as  are  fluid* 
and  hare  regard  to  outward  existences  which  are  composed  of 
matter  so  connected  together  that  the  relative  positions  of  the 
parts  thereof  cannot  be  altered  t  without  the  application  of  eennbie 
force— when,  in  ehort,  we  consider  solids,  we  find  the  science  of 
mechanics,  i.e.,  the  lawe  of  the  relations  and  inter-relations  of 
motions,  with  aU  that*  multiplicity  of  adaptations  for  benefiting 
from  the  potential  energy  of  matter  included  under  the  name 
mechanism, — ready  to  inform  us  not  only  about  the  meehaoical 
powers  available  to  the  ingenuity  of  man,  but  of  those  mighty^ 
achievements  of  mechanical  force  set  in  operation  in  the  sur- 
rounding and  far-stretching  spaces  of  the  sky,  which  astron<Mny 
has  gathered  together  in  the  circling  centuries. 

Having  thus  taken  a  surve^r  of  movements  ooourring  in.  masses, 
and  seen  bow  physics  retains  in  its  aorvice  the  ideals  of  power  aa  a 
continual  tendency  to  activity  which  human  oonsciousaess  supplies» 
and  to  which  the  name  of  force  is  given,  we  may  proceed  to  cont 
sider  the  other  energies  which  were  formerly  r^arded  as  impon<» 
detrable  matter,  but  which  are  now  consi^red  to  be  modee  of 
motion,  f.0.,  of  tranafersAoe  offeree  "  in  greater  or  lesa  intensity 
from  one  point  of  space  to  another."  "  Heat  and  light  are  the 
same,  that  is,  difierent  modes  of  action  or  motion  of  the  same  fbice 
as  are  also  eleotricity«  magnetiBOi*  and  chemimd  a&nity ;  that  is  to- 
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nj,  they  are  oQcrelates,  and  all  change  readily  into  eaeh  other 
wxthoiit  ion  of  (](iiaaitity  of  tha  original  foroew"* 

Tfaeee  fetee  goenoearespeotiTely  teaob  ua— I,  thelawaof  light  and 
yiaien,  aa  optica,  including  ohromaticB ;  2,  the  laws  of  the  ezchaaga 
of  tampeiaiora^  of  the  c8pU>iiitiea  and  phenomena  of  heat,  as  latent,, 
eondnetible,  dktribntiTe^  and  propagative«  in  thermology  and  ita 
oognatea ;  3,  the  laws  of  panmagnetie  and  dtnnagnetie  aitraotion  and 
VBpaliioii  in  mMnetiem,  electro^magnetiam,  &e. ;  4^  the  lawa  and 
actions  of  that  nondliar  thon^  unknown  agent  of  change  in  bodiea 
— electricity,  statical,  dynamical,  magnetic^,  thermal,  or  chemical, 
in  galranism,  &o. ;  5,  the  laws  of  the  affinitiea  or  miitaally  attraotiro 
foroea  of  (1)  massea  in  gravitatioa ;  (2)  pardcles  of  similar  substanoe 
in  cohesion ;  (3)  of  molecnles  of  different  sobstanees  in  chemistry, 
inorganie  and  organic,  with  aU  its  variona  subordinate  diyisiona 
and  applications.  This  includes  all  the  special  phenomena  taking. 
place  in  matter  by  composition  and  its  correlatea,  leading  to  effi- 
cient alteration  of  the  properties  of  it,  that  is>  of  the  passage  or  oon- 
^rvrtibility  of  one  necies  of  ^opertied  matter,  as  mere  matter,  into 
another  speeiee  of  differenuy  propertied  matter*  We  rise  next 
into  the  region  of  organie  function — ^not  the  organisation  resulting 
from  cohesion,  crystailizatioiw  or  of  mere  chemical  oombination« 
nor  the  artificial  orgamaation  imparted  by  skill  to  machines,  so  that 
all  their  parts  may  concur  to  the  effecting  of  a  common  end ;  but 
ihat  orgamcreeiprocality  of  parts  and  mutuality  of  inter-depend^MO 
itt  whicl&  each  portien  of  the  organism  co-exists  with  the  other,  so  • 
that  while  working  out  its  own  specific  purpose  or  allotted  end,  it 
also  promotes  and  contributes  to  the  support,  functional  activity, 
and  wholesomenesB  of  all  or  any  of  the  rest — acting  thus  as  a  means 
beyond  its  own  end.  Mutual  helpfulneas,  usefulness,  and  depend* 
ence  of  organ  on  organ  are  essentially  inyolyed  in  our  idea  of 
organisation ;  but  besides  these  it  implies  the  power  of  reproducinj; 
arganisBS  of  the  same  sort — sequent  propagation.  To  this  assimi* 
latiTe,  nutritiTe,  and  propagatire  fnuctional  process  we  giro  the 
naone  Titality,  which  is  in  this  case  distinguished  from  life,  as  not 
inTolring  the  characteristic  of  sei^ency,  as  a  term  employed  in 
contrast  to  excitability,  or  mere  irritability  of  tissue.  Here  upon 
the  threahdld  we  meet  with  organic  chemistry,  enjp;aged  in  the  inres- 
tigation  of  the  differences  between  the  regular  &rma  of  incnrganie 
mattery  and  the  eiMsplexity  of  the  proximate  principlea  of  organised 
tissues. 

In  the  bioiogieai  aetenees  we  haye  rerealed  to  us  a  series  of  laws 
aarpassing  as  weHl  as  differing  from  those  included  in  the  foregoing 
fiirma  of  physies.  lliey  include  mathematic,  physical,  and  chemic 
lawa  indeed,  but  to  these  they  add  the  laws  oi  yitality.  They 
comjnise  a  knowledge  of  all  the  pecnliarities  of  organised  as  dia* 

*  <*  On  Force,  its  Mentsl  and  Moral  Correlates,"  by  Charles  Bray,  p.  2. 
Thia  work,  ss  well  ae  others  worthy  of  consideration  by  thoaghtfni  readers, 
we  hope  soon  to  notice  at  length  in  a  paper  on  **  The  Wori^s  of  Chaiies 
Bray,"  whidi  has  been  bccasionally  under  oar  hands  for  some  time. 
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tin^iBlied  from  all  inorganized  eziBtences.  Though  a  perfect  defi' 
nition  of  life  is  impoBsible— for  we  exist  amidst  the  transformations 
and  transitions  it|implies,  and  hence ^br  vs  the  whole  of  the  mystery 
is  impenetrable,  "a  dark  dynamis,"  singular  yet  indispntal>le,«— 
stiU  we  may  consider  it  as  approximately  defined  by  saying  that 
life  is  the  entire  sum  of  the  conditions,  statical  and  dynamic,  to 
which  the  sncoessive  chang:es  in  stmctnre  and  transformation  of 
tissues  which  occur  in  a  single  individual  without  destroying  its 
identity  are  owing, — the  primal  dynamical  function  of  a  self-deyel- 
oping  and  reproductive  organism.  Vitality,  as  the  functioning 
energy  of  an  existence,  is  vegetalt  or  merely  growth-effective ;  animaXt 
or  sensorially  productive  ;  and  intelligential,  or  thought-exciting. 
Man  possesses  both  animal  and  intelligential  vitality,  u  e.,  life  in  its 
fullest  form,  as  developed  in  an  earthly  career  in  the  union  and 
communion  of  body  and  mind. 

A  consideration  of  plant  life  brings  us  botany,  with  the  sub- 
branches  histology,  organology,  morphology,  vegetable  chemistry, 
and  physiological  botany ;  pnyto-geography ;  palieontologic,  eco- 
nomic, and  medical  botany.  Animal  physiology  takes  cognizance 
of  sentient  life  in  zoology,  with  all  its  outgrowing  consequents, 
anatomy,  hygiene,  vital  dynamics,  animal  chemistry,  &c. ;  and  of 
intelligential  life  in  anthropology,  including  ethnology,  philolo^, 
and  having  as  results  history,  medicine,  and  many  of  the  applied 
sciences — e,ff»,  mining,  engineering,  architecture,  navigation,  geo- 
logy, meteorology,  geography,— which,  however,  are  somewhat 
dependent  on  psychology,  and  suggestive  of  sociology. 

We  have  thus  nurriedly  traced  the  chief  elements  of  the  physical 
sciences,  called  ^ar  excellence  the  sciences  of  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  induction, — or,  more  exalted  still,  the  verified  or  verifiuible 
sciences, — those  which  supply  us  with  demonstrated  truth,  and  are 
hence  bevond  the  reach  or  scepticism  or  gainsaying.  This  claim 
advanced  on  behalf  of  physics  may  lead  us  naturally  to  a  transi- 
tion thence  to  metaphysics.  We  have  only  to  inquire  what  obser- 
vation ifi,  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  experimentation  and 
induction,  to  see  that  all  science  rests  ultimately  on  a  metaphysical 
basis. 

These  conceptions  of  existence,  space,  time,  form,  number,  force, 
motion,  &c.,  among  which  the  phenomena  of  sensation  intertwist 
and  weave  themselves, — what  are  they  but  the  primary  conditions  of 
the  epi genesis  of  science  as  physics, — those  firstlings  of  being's  life, 
the  holdinfif  of  which  for  true  makes  the  holding  of  experience  for 
real  a  possibility  in  thought  P  Are  not  these  the  prime  and  earliest 
elements  of  system,  of  the  root  idea  whence  science  grows  P  Being 
is  the  first  of  all  principles, — that  without  which  being  known  is  im- 
possible, that  which  bemg  given  holds  in  itself  the  entire  sum  of 
becominff  and  change,  sequence  and  consequence.  Metaphysics  is 
the  architect  of  physics.  The  plan  and  purpose  of  science  is  given 
hj  it,  the  materials  alone  are  brought  to  mmd  by  sensation.  It  is 
mind  which  seizes  phenomena,  and  frames  them  within  the  latent 
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eategories  of  its  own  natnre,  so  as  to  make  them  affain  patent  in 
and  as  science.  This  we  shall  readily  perceive  and  grant  if  we 
reflect  for  a  brief  space  on  the  elementary  ideas  with  which  meia* 
physics  ib  ooncemed,  and  if  we  run  over  m  onr  own  thoughts  the 
various  teachings  which  are  brought  by  it  into  the  scope  and  vision 
of  our  mind  by  the  several  branches  of  human  knowledge  which 
are  comprehended  under  this  much-decried  term. 

Metaphysics  (or  psychics)  comprises  all  those  elaborations  of  know- 
ledge wnich  have  tuought — whether  as  to  its  source,  its  nature,  its 
laws,  its  activities,  or  its  results— for  their  subject.  We  know  that 
tiiought  indwells  in  us.  Of  this  our  own  consciousness  is  the  only, 
88  it  is  the  appropriate  evidence.  This  power  and  act  of  seu- 
reoognition  is  fundamental.  It  is  the  universal  condition  of  intel- 
liffence.  All  that  we  can  know  is  all  that  we  can  become  conscious 
of;  other  than  that  we  cannot  know,  however  much  we  may  believe, 
fear,  or  hope  regarding  it.  We  are  accustomed  commonly  to  speak 
of  the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  variety,  and  phenomena  of  nature,  as— 

"  Movme  delicate  and  full  of  life 
Into  the  eye  ana  prospect  of  the  booI," 

and  so  attesting  their  reality ;  bat  all  that  we  truly  know  consists 
of  the  impressions  made,  the  changes  produced,  and  the  ideas  ex- 
cited in  our  own  consciousness ;  and  the  whole  structure  of  phy- 
sical science — the  sciences,  as  we  call  them,  of  reality,— if  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  consciousness  is  denied  or  im- 
pugned, have  no  evidence  at  all>  are  but  a  "  baseless  fabric,"  an 
*' insubstantial  pageant,"  beautiful  and  glorious  as  the  dreams  of 
angels,  yet  such  as  only  "  a  tbrice-doubie  ass  "  could  possess  faith 
in :  for  our  belief  in  natural  science  is  resolvable  in  its  ultimate 
anal^rsis  into  a  belief  in  consciousness  ;  therefore  physics  and  meta- 
physics are  at  the  least  equally  valid  (or  invalid)  in  their  pre- 
mises. Nothing  that  we  feel  within  our  consciousness  can  be 
perceived  by  the  senses ;  and  of  nothing  which  the  senses  reveal  to 
us  as  lying  without  the  circle  of  our  mmd  can  consciousness  have 
an  imme£ate  perception.  The  senses  are  the  reporters  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  phenomena  without ;  but  unless  they  impress, 
inform,  and  aflect  consciousness,  outward  things  are  as  though 
they  were  not.  We  have  knowledge  only  in  consciousness  and  of  the 
outer  world ;  our  knowledge  comes  into  consciousness  through  the 
senses.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  have  at  least  as  great  an  amount 
of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  our  own  minds  as  ror  the  existence 
of  these  things,  of  the   properties  and  laws  of   which  physics 

fives  us  information.  A  consideration  of  physics  itself,  therefore, 
rings  us  face  to  face  with  the  most  fundamental  and  intricate  of 
all  metaphysical  investigations, — is  a  belief  in  consciousness  a  legiti- 
mate conviction  of  the  soul  P  Can  we  believe  in  aught  else  if  we  do 
not  believe  in  that  in  which  our  belief  (or  doubt)  itself  exists  and 
mimifests  itself? 
Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  metaphysics  to  provide  a  "philosophy  of 
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OQDMftOimkeM/'*  gifimE  wto  launw  its  nature,  phenomeiifty  oondi* 
ti«ii8r  and  aetivitiea.  The  natoze  of ,  mind  fbnns  the  tomer  of  pay* 
dioklgy;  the  acienee  of  ihe  phenomena  of  thooghi  and  tiie  Jaairo 
widck  regulate  tiieae  phmomenfr  ia  called  logie ;  tlw  oonditiona  of 
phenomenal  thought  are  the  obieDta  of  oritieiara ;  and  the  activitiea 
of  thought  are  regqlated  by  (uakotioB,  rhetorie,  noralai  poiitica, 
economy,  jurisprudence,  &c.,  according  to  the  ctizeotioB  in  whieh 
theae  activities  ofmind  exerted  themseiTea.  One  of  the  most:  nMe- 
worthj.  outgrowiha  of  mental  adC^aotion  is  mathematica,  which  wtm 
m  reality  the  upfilling  by  the  mind  of  the  ideal*  of  time  and  apaao, 
with  nnmber  imd  form  (aritiimetie  and  geometry),  aa  weU  aa  of 
their  posaible  operations  (algebra).  Pnre  mathematics,  of  eoursew 
are  admittedly  the  reanlts  of  constmotion  of  the  mind's  own  inhemnt 
ooneeptioDS,  but  they  receiT«  immense  extenaion  when  applied  to 
the  outward  uniyerae  and  the  phenomena  that  occur  therem.  Tak- 
ing with  it,  or  rather  holding  in  it,  these  cognitions  inaeparahle 
from  its  own  specific  beinff,  ihe  mind  receives  from  the  senses  the 
reports  they  bring  regarding  pressure,  motion,  light,  heat,  sound, 
ma^etism,  electricity,  and  tne  affinities  of  things,  and  by  the  laws 
of  its  own  activity  it  compares  and  contrasts  the  perceptions 
brought  to  it  with  the  conceptiona  in  it,  and  by  applying  the  latter 
to  the  former  throws  the  explanatory  light  of  its  own  being  upon 
the  phenomenal  universe.  Thus  the  personal  newer  in  man  dis- 
ciplines all  i^ysical  nature  by  an  express  (fta^qnc)  lessoning,  of  which 
mathematics  are  the  {/ta$iif»aTa)  things  learnt.  Throogh  mme  ideas, 
these  space-exponents  and  time- valuers,  andjultimately — though  that 
only  analogically — ^foroe^gaugers,  the  mind  sees  all,  and  thMe  im- 
press their  jn^ixnaljbrm  on  all.  Logic  brings  its  concepts  of  law  to 
the  relationships  of  material  things,  and  endeavours  to  arrange 
the  perceptions  given  it  in  sequence  and  consequenee^firat,  aa 
inferential,  and  next  aa  causative.  Criticism  suggests  experiment  and 
induction,  that  due  certification  mav  be  made  that  the  phenomena 
ftdfil  the  conditions  involved  in  the  mind's  hypotheses  regarding 
them.  Dialectics  determine  the  relation  that  exists  between  the  sub- 
jective necessities  of  thought,  and  the  objective  necessities  of  things  i 
test  and  re-test  ihe  activities  of  things  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
activities  o^  thought,  to  determine  whether  we  can  know  the  former 
through  the  latter ;  and  applies  these  several  laws  to  the  prae- 
tices  of  life,  and  the  effiscting  of  the  purposes  of  the  soul.  It  is 
true  it  has  been  degraded  into  an  art  of  conversation, — ^as  rhetoiie 
from  being  a  philoaophy  of  the  flow  of  thought  and  of  speech,  aa 
the  representative  or  echo  of  thought,  haa  oeen  degraded  into  a 
speaker's  guide ;  bat  its  legitimate  function  is  the  controversial  in- 
vestigation of  the  primary  surmises  of  science,  to  see  if  they  properly 
fulfil  the  coaditiona  of  thought  in  regard  to  things,  and  if  thmgSi 

*  An  '*  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  ConBciouiMM,''  by  one  of 
tfaa  master  minds  among  the  metephysioiant  of  onr  day,  the  late  Ihmkmm 
J.  F.  Ferrier,  LL.D.,  we  hope  to  bring  imder  the  notice  of  our 
ahortly,  in  a  paper  on  the  1^  and  works  of  that  notable  thinker. 
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ivlj  okmmmd^  wamuift  tke  h^FpoUieBos  made  coBoeming  them* 
Of  tiieotker  soieBees  which  refer  to  the  ends  of  life  and  tne  relai^ 
turns  of  mt»d8  to  minda-  it  ^11  be  oaneoeBaary  to  spcAk  now;  as 
their*  metaph  jaioal  baaia  appean  on  a  mere  oonsideraiion  of  their 
namaa  or  auns*  Oat  of»  bat  naing  above  theae,.  we  have  ontology* 
tile  seienoe  of  being  in.  ite  moat  nnirersal  implioaUon,  aapoMible, 
real,  and  neeeaaary,  and  whether  simple  or  com{K>aBd.  This,  in  so 
far  aa  it  refera  to  matoal  operation  or  co-operation,  leads  to  socio* 
logy,  or  the  aoience  of  man  in  relation  to  others,  developing  into 
many  SBb4yranche8,  giving  the  regulations  necessary  for  theorder  and 
piognasaof  social  oi^ganizations  and  their  members,  considered,  aa 
in  harmony  with  the  co-existing  social  phenomena,  as  the  results  of 
anterior* and  the  cause  of  sabsequent  states  of  human  existence  and 
aetivity.  This  involves  deontology  and  legislation,  education  and 
diplomacy ;  and  leads  besides  to  the  development  of  a  philosophy  of 
history,  <u  commerce,  and  of  international  relations^  Ootology  leads 
ns  also  to  consider  the  possibility  and  probability  of  other  beings 
than  those  with  whom  we  are  related  on  earth,  and  so  yields'us  a 
theology — embracing  faith,  worship,  and  practical  holiness.  In 
this  department,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  errability  of  man,  we 
have  given  to  us  a  mythoiogy-^nclnding  the  supentitions,  miscon- 
ceptions, and  fancies  of  asen  regarding  bdngs  whose  *'  function  is 
smothered  in  surmise,"  and  questionings  of  "  fate  and  metaphysical 
aid."  These  revolve  again  mto  the  facts  or  reports  of  history, 
bring  us  into  contact  with  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and 
an  the  sBstketic  elements  of  life,  aaid  require  us  to  construct  and 
aoDBTcise  an  intelligent  ezc^^etics,  a  science  of  interpretation  and  of 
expoaitiQD,  controlled  by  a  hermeneutics  which  shall  rightly 
apply  the  laws  of  thought  to  the  discovcrv  of  the  teachings  of  fact. 
We  have  now,  eurrenie  calami,  placed  before  the  reader  an  ab- 
stract and  epitome  of  the  entire  realm  of  possible  thought — touch- 
ing of  course  on  the  top  and  sum  of  the  most  prominent  peaks 
jutting  forth  from  the  suVjacent  tenitories  of  man'a  scientific  pos- 
sessions. OmissioDS  manifold  there  must  be,  but  many  as  these  are, 
they  need  not  much  discompose  us,  for  the  inductions  made  should 
be  sufficiently  extensive  ana  varied  to  make  the  truth  of  our  aver- 
ment apparent,  that  physics  and  metaphysics  are  constituent  and 
oo-existent  provinces  in  the  kingdom  oi  thought.  The  inhabitants 
of.  the  lead  of  truth  are  not  Cyclops,  but  they  look  with  doubled 

Sea  upen  the  round  and  aum  of  thmgs.    Why  should  we  think  of 
ysics  aad  metaphyaiea  aa  "  two  hahrca  of  one  dissevered  world  " 
Qfsp«eak*i(mP 

"  Time  beats  twin  puUee  in  humaz^tj/* 

and  these  in  divine  dualitr  work  through  and  for  the  entire  life  of 
man.  The  lucid-surfaced  mystery  of  the  phenomenal  world  re- 
quires to  be  looked  upon  stereosoopically,  and  the  laws  of  stereo- 
scopic vision  depend  upon  binocularity.  If  wjs  wish  to  see  the 
absolute  truth  of  things  we  must  acquire  the  faculty  of  single 
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yiBion  with  the  two  eres  of  the  sonl-^mnst  pvnne  metaphyBies  wifb  a 
scientific  culture,  ana  physics  with  a  philosophic  spirit  and  tnuning. 
We  grant  that  physical  stadies  commend  themselres  hj  the 
utility  of  their  results  to  more  specific  culture ;  that  the  soiencee 
"  yoke  all  natural  forces  to  their  splendid  chariot  of  progress,"  in 
their  journey  through  "  the  wonder-land  of  fact ; "  but  we  also  hold 
that  in  the  consciousness  of  men  there  is  "  a  wonder-land  of  fact," 
more  curious  though  little  visited,  and  less  known  than  that  which 
nature  presents  to  view.  The  mysteries  contained  in  man  are  far 
more  numerous  and  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the  material 
unirerse ;  and,  in  truth,  all  other  mysteries  find  their  centre  and 
point  of  importance  in  that  selfhood  of  which  man  consists.  Be- 
cause man  is,  and  that  man  may  be  in  a  state  of  intellectual,  moralt 
and  aesthetic  activity,  nature  is ; — ^he  is  not  made  for  it,  but  it  for  him. 
Hence  it  is  given  to  him  to  subdue  it,  to  have  dominion  over  it,  to 
to  use  it  and  operate  upon  it,  to  make  it  surrender  the  secrets  of 
its  powers  and  properties  for  our  behoof. 

*'  Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  comprehend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And^  measure  erery  wandering  planet's  course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And  always  moying  as  the  restless  spheres, 
Will  us  to  wear  ouurselTes,  and  never  rest 
Until  we  reach-the  ripest  fruit  of  all,"— 

a  knowledge  of  nature,  duty,  self,  and  God,  a  combined  science  of 
being  and  well-being,  a  true  and  reasoned  philosophy  of  certitude 
and  love,  a  physics  and  metaphysics  which  are  one,  which  make 
mankind  one,  and  lead  him  to  the  eternal  One  and  primal  Father. 

Tax  QuAunoATioNS  xsm  CHABACTmisTiOB  ov  HiBTOBiAVB. — ^ICany 
of  the  attributes  required  in  an  historian  are  so  opposite  as  to  be  almost 
contradictories.  To  be  accurate  and  yet  picturesque, — to  give  the  imaginative 
faculty  full  scope  without  allowing  it  to  transgress  the  bounduies  of 
truth, — to  ha^e  the  telescopic  eye  for  the  remote,  the  microscopic  eye  for 
the  near,  and  yet  so  to  arrange  the  details  as  to  keep  them  all  in  due  propor- 
tion,— to  be  earnest  without  being  partial,  to  be  dispassionate  without 
being  cold,  to  be  laboured  without  being  tedious,  to  be  dignified  without 
being  stiff, — ^to  describe  the  hero  and  yet  not  to  make  him,  to  describe  the 
hateful  and  to  do  it  with  the  insight  that  we  only  expect  from  love, — these 
are  powers  and  properties  that  we  have  seldom  round  in  combination. 
Onie  pafle  of  Tacitus  is  a  satire.  The  page  of  Livy  is  a  romance,  darendon 
is  stately,  but  stiff  and  slow.  Bobeiteon  lofty  and  stilted.  Hnme  wrote 
earnestly  enough  but  unfairly,  and  gave  us  a  history  of  England  in  the 
Tory  newspaper  style.  Maoaulay  paid  him  back  in  kind,  and  so  over- 
informed  hia  great  work  with  small  details  as  necessarily  to  orerlook  an 
immense  number  of  other  details  essential  to  perfect  fairness.  Alison  is 
elaborate  without  being  reliable,  slipshod  without  being  easy,  and  un- 
wholesomely  given  to  preach.  Oarlyle  is  a  hero-worshipper,  and  carves 
with  his  own  hand,  and  sets  up  b^  main  force  in  the  temple,  the  idol  of  his 
devout  idolatry.  FrCude  is  the  ideal  of  a  devout  inquirer,  who  qoestiona 
US  upon  the  catedusm  because  he  sincerely  believes  in  it 
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APFIBKATIYE  BXPLT. 

"  Then  let  ub  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earthy 
Hay  hear  the  gree  for  a'  that ; 
For  a'  that,  and  a*  that. 
It's  oomin'  yet  for  a'  that, 
•  That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er, 
Shall  hrotheni  he  for  a'  that ! "— BuBire. 

Wb  remarked,  at  the  beginning  of  our  opening  article  in  this 
debate,  that  we  feared  passion  ana  prejudice  would  play  their  part 
in  it,  and  assuredly  the  event  has  justified  our  prediction.  It 
was  perhaps  hoping  too  much  to  expect  that  it  would  be  otherwise ; 
but  as  it  is  useless  to  expatiate  on  the  perverseness  of  our  oppo- 
nents, we  shall  proceed  without  further  preface  to  an  examination 
of  their  papers. 

E.  S.  asserts  that  Mr.  Bright  wishes  to  change  the  constitution 
of  this  country  into  a  democracy,  and  adds  that  since  the  nation 
has  attained  reputation  and  lasting  greatness  under  it,  he  cannot  be 
a  friend  who  aoTocates  change.  Now  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assert 
that  Mr.  Bright  seeks  to  upset  our  present  constitution,  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  democracy,  but  very  difficult  to  prove 
it ;  and  E.  S.  therefore  very  wisely  eschews  the  difficulty.  We 
fear  the  compliment  we  pay  his  judgment  in  this  matter  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  his  ingenuousness.  Mr.  Bright  has  distinctly  dis- 
avowed any  such  wish  or  intention,  and  until  very  strong  proof  be 
adduced  discrediting  his  own  disavowal,  we  must,  E.  S.  notwith- 
standing, believe  him.  E.  S.  naively  remarks  that  he  has  no  need 
to  multiply  Quotations  to  show  that  his  statement  is  correct ;  but 
we  rather  tnink  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  there  is  great 
need.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  is — shaU  we 
caU  it  a  weakness  P  to  which  E.  S.  is  prone.  It  is  certainly  an 
easy  way  of  settling  a  difficulty  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  equally  satisfactorr  to  us,  nor  do  we  believe  it  will  be  any 
more  so  to  the  readers  of  the  Controversialist  generally.  A  bare 
reference  to  a  speech  made  in  1858,  and  an  assertion  that  reform  is 
referred  to  in  it  as  synonymous  with  democracy,  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  found  so  graye  a  charge  upon,  as  that  Mr.  Bright  seeks  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  in  order  to  substitute  a  democracy,  and  that, 
too,  directly  in  the  face  of  his  own  disclaimer. 
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B.  S.  complains  of  the  tone  of  Mr.  Bright's  speeclieB  as  tending 
to  set  class  against  class,  and  as  being  scomfal  of  and  particularly 
hard  on  the  aristocracy.  Well,  granting  that  the  peerage  are  some- 
times spoken  of  by  him  in  no  mealy^nonmed  manner,  does  it  follow, 
because  £>.  S.  and  some  few  of  his  friends  do  not  like  plaia 
BpealdBg,  that  it  m  not  useftilP — ^nay,  that  it  is  not  the  only  effisc- 
tnal  means  which  can  be  had  recoozse  to  in  order  to  efiect  the 
people's  oWect — which  is  Mr.  Bright's  object  P  We  think  not,  and 
that  he  is  mlly  justified  in  all  that  fae  has  done  and  said.  We  are 
all  aware  that  great  apath]^  has  existed,  and  does  still  exist,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  hitherto  ahnost  exclosively  held  political 
power ;  and  experience  baa  proved  that,  in  order  to  obtain  any 
popular  concessions,  it  is  neoessaxy  that  great  pressure  from  with- 
out— that  is,  from  the  people— ^ahoald  be  exerted.  And  when  all 
other  means  have  failed,  what,  we  would  ask,  remains  to  a  politician 
but  to  stimulate  the  people  to  action, 'to  the  peaceful  but  deter- 
mined expression  of  their  wants  and  wiaheaP  Tbe  answer  is  clear, 
— ^Nothin^. 

And  if,  in  addressing  great  masses  of  his  countrymen,  Mr.  Bright 
^as  used  "  fierce  iuTective  "  and  "  scathing  language,"  who  necessi- 
tated it  ?  and  what  particular  harm  has  he  done  beyond  perhaps 
that  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  B.  S.  and  Co.  P  Absokitefy  none. 
Hard  words  break  no  bones ;  and  since  Mr.  Bright  has  sought  for 
so  many  years  past  witliout  success  to  bring  about  reform,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  lie  uses  severe  language,  and  seeks  to  stimulate  the 
peoj^le  to  action  against  those  who  oppose  him.  IBL.  S.  should  stick 
to  his  own  motto,  "  Measures,  not  men."  Let  him  ascertain  .what 
Mr.  Bright's  parliamentary  action  has  been,  and  jud^e  him  by 
that.  We  inaiaated  it  for  the  most  part  in  our  openmg  article, 
and  need  not  jpepeat  it  here ;  and  we  defy  any  one  to  prove  other 
than  that  itlias  oeen  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial  to  the  whole 
country* 

TL  S.  xe&rs  to  lihe  Fortnightly  JSeview  affair,  and  forthwilih 
zaiseB  a  bugbear  wherewith  to  scare  himself  and  friends.  Mr. 
Bright  thin^  and  properly  so,  that  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entaH  should  be  abolished,  and  this  becavse  he  sees  the  evils  arisiAg 
from  them.  We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  this  Question  more  fully. 
Mr.  Bright  mentioned  at  Glasgow  the  Ifact  tnat  o&e-hatf  of  the 
land  in  England  belongs  to  less  than  l&O  persons,  and  one-half  of 
that  in  Scotland  to  10  or  12.  ^ow  i3us,  it  seems,  was  a  true  state- 
ment, and  why  he  should  not  tell  his  cosstrymen  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  state  of  tilings  we  do  not  well  know,  nor,  we  apprehend, 
does  B.  S.  As  to  his  tear  that  'iSi.  Bright*8  hearers  would  imme- 
diately jump  to  Hie  conclusion  that  300  represents  the  whole  number 
of  owners  of  soil  in  England,  and  20  or  80  in  Scotland,  h  is 
al>surd;  for  he  may  vest  assured  I3uit  the  working  classes  are 
neither  so  ignorant  nor  such  fools  as  he  imagines.  They  knew 
quite  wen  wnat  was  intended.  B.  S.  thinks  it  necessary  to  state 
that  landowners,  &c.,  are  kind  to  their  dependants,  and  has  recoorse 
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te  the  i»  fmoque  d^le  of  argament ;  but  he  Ahoold  remmaher  that 
wwrimination  is  not  axy^iiBient,  and  that  his  defuwciatory  leranks 
on  mannfiMtinrers  are  altc^ther  beside  the-mairk.  No  one  quoatioiiB 
thattiie  rebtionB  betweenemployedaad  efltipIoyerSf  wbetiier  land- 
cwnars  or  mannHuitnrera,  are  nnieh  i^oa  a  .level  as  to  kxndBess, 
Bynrpatby,  ^.  Mr.  Bri^t  nerer  said 'that  mannfaeturers  were 
perwct  in  this  asrtieiilar,  or  in  anj  otber ;  and  if  he  had,  no  one 
would  have  betteved  him.  We  ace  diacnswg  here  Am  political 
action,  and  have  to  do  with  Ami  ;  and  be,  kiMwing  that  the  land- 
,  and  not  ^»  maaafactuarers,  bavse  m  laonopQiy  of  pelitieal 


power,  direofta  bis-tttiaoks  against  them. 

As  to  bis  'viewa  being  dangerous,  and  bis  mode  of  iMFocedare 
nnBtateamanlike,  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  should 
saj  exBotly  the  rsrerse.  Man  will,  however,  be  inflnenned  in  their 
mode  of  thinking  by  their  prejudices  aasd  suppoaed  intenssts ;  and 
will  look  with  suspicion  on  tiie  actions  of  anim.  men  as  Mr.  Bright, 
asid  benee  the  hatred  which  -the  ConsanratiTe  party  bear  him. 
Their  motto  is  "  Quieta  non  movete." 

Chan^,  at  aU  times,  has  boon  a  bugbear  to  ConservativeB  and 
ifaeir  dique,  who  are  for  the  most  part  laadownoEB ;  but  we  should 
like  to 'know  what  the  state  of  things  would  hare  been  if  sneh  men 
stt  Hamnden,  Pym,  £Iliott,  Ghrsttan,  O'Connell,  Wilberforee,  Cob- 
den,  and  Bright,  had  sot  opposed  their  obstmctiTe  policy,  and  kept 
vp  a  healthy  agxtation.  R.  6.  femurs  Libendism  as  tending  to  d»- 
moeracy,  wnich  he  seems  to  stigmatiEe  as  aomething  truly  awful; 
hot  it  is  simply  nothing  ef  the  kind.  It  is  a  -vory^ood^  goyemment 
for  those  who  desire  it.  We,  howeyer,  are  not  of  the  number ;  biKt 
baeause  we  regard  the  erown  and  eonstitatiQn  tmder  which  we  live 
4rith  afPeotion,  and  desire  nothing  but  the  amendment  of  the  lattec, 
that  is  surely  no  sufficient  reason  for  denouncing  democracy  as  all 
that  is  dreadfuL  As  Mr.  Bright  says,  we  take  lessons  from  other 
natioos  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  Ac,  if  ihese  is  smytfaing  to  ;be 
iaamt ;  and  why  should  we  not  ako  deriye  some  information  from 
their  political  institutions  P  Why  suppoae  tiaat  we  hare  nothing  io 
laam  from  others  on  ibis  subject  r 

lE.  B.  assarts  that  "  Mr.  iEiright  would  aeem  to  think  a  collision 
between  the  people,  the  Oorernment,  and  the  Crown  necessary,  if 
ju>t  desirable."  iSow  tiiis  ia  altogether  giatnttous,  bat  we  expect 
the  eiq^Bession  of  auch  notions -on  the  part  ef  CaDserratiTes,  for  we 
have  not  ;^et  to  kam  that  when  hit  annment  tfaik  them,  reekleas 
aasertioB  ia  made  to  take  its  place, — "  Msth."  to  wit  I  How  o£fcen, 
we  would  aak,  must  it  be  Tepeated,  "^hat  to  eaU  upon  (the  people  to 
.give  enaresaion  to  their  wants  and  wishes,  in  orcCn  to  the  abtain- 
ment  of  their  rights,  is  not  jeprsheaaftle ;  and  tbrt  menely  stinm- 
lating  ihem  to  aotiyity,  to  politieal  thQughtfiilness,*dees  not  evidence 
a  desire'  that  reeoume  should  be  ihad  to  yiokmoeP  If  a  great  atates- 
man  sees,  as  Mr.  Bright  undoubtedly  does  aae,  Ihat  iamxenae 
benefits  would  accrue— not  only  to  the  working  dasaea,  but  to  the 
«hole  community,  on  certain  refarms  being  eaaied  out, — he  is  >nat 
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only  joBtified  in  seeking;  by  every  peaceable  means  open  to  him  to 
carry  them  out,  but  he  is  morally  constrained  to  do  so.  Grenins  has 
its  responsibilities,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Gobden  and  Bright 
felt  this  on  the  Com  Law  a  aestion,  and  we  all  know  with  what  result. 

The  fact  is,  the  monopoiiBts  of  power  would  bowl  down  all  oppo* 
sition  if  they  could,  but  their  efforts  are  fruitless ;  and  It.  8.  and 
his  friends  must,  sooner  or  later,  come  oyer  to  our  side,  for  assuredly 
we  shall  ultimately  be  the  winners  in  the  great  .contest.  As  Mr, 
Briffht  said,  laughingly,  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day, 
"  I  near  gentlemen  sometimes  speak  of  the  president  of  the  Seform 
League  with  feelings  akin  to  contempt.  I  have  gone  through  a 
great  deal  of  that,  I  have  known  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  use  strong  language  of  me  in  public — I  say  nothing  of 
what  is  said  in  priyate,— and  sometimes  that  language  has  been 
used  in  this  House,  but  offcener  when  I  haye  not  been  present, — 
and  that  has  been  language  of  terrible  abuse  for  my  dangerous 
views  in  one  year,  but  I  find  them  next  year  embodying  those 
views  in  an  Act  of  Parliament." 

S;.  S.  adduces  as  his  greatest  proof  that  Mr.  Bright  as  a  poli- 
tician is  unworthy  of  his  county  s  confidence,  is  found  iu  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  distrust  him.  ^ow,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  not 
true ;  and  secondly,  if  it  were  it  would  be  no  proof  at  all.  Does 
not  E.  S.  know  that  it  has  ever  been  the  hard  fate  of  the  greatest 
men  of  every  age  and  country,  uppn  the  least  attempt  at  innovation, 
to  be  looked  upon  with  distrust  by  all  the  noodles  F  It  is  notorious 
that  it  has  been  so,  and  we  will  not  do  £.  S.  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  it.  He  must  know  it,  but  if  nqt,  he 
can  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and  must  do  so,  as  for  once  we  shall 
resort  to  his  own  easy  mode  of  settling  difficulties.  *'  No  quota- 
tions are  needed  to  prove  this  assertion."  But  Mr.  Bright  iS  not 
distrusted  by  all.  If  B.  S.  had  said, ''  He  is  distrusted  by  my  ^arty " 
—the  stupid  party,  as  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  calls  them, — we  shoula  have 
entirely  agreed  with  him.  But  it  will  be  seen,  as  pointed  out  by 
our  coadjutor  B.  F.  G.,  that  B.  S.  confutes  himself  on  this  point, 
since  he  speaks  of  him  as  being  "undoubtedly  the  tribune  of  the 
people."  JBut  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Now  surely  all  this  mistrust 
arises  from  some  solid  foundation,  and  the  foundation  is  patent  to 
all;"  and  adds  that  Mr.  Bright's  one  idea  is  a  democracy  for 
England.  We  have  shown  that  Mr.  Bright  disclaims  any  such 
views ;  and  since  B.  S.  admits  that  he  is  "an  honest  man,  none 
more  so,"  he  cannot  surely  believe  that  he  would  teU  and  act  out  a 
lie.  Certainly  no  honest  man  would  do  so,  for  he  could  not  be 
honest  if  he  did.  Mr.  Bright  is  not  the  man  to  say  one  thins  and 
mean  and  do  another.  "  Stanleyensis,"  we  feel  sure,  would  not 
think  such  a  thing  possible,  for  he  admires  Mr.  Bright's  "pro- 
nounced position  and  fier^  candour."  But  B.  S.  actually  imagmes 
that  he  is  the  dupe  of  his  own  ardent,  impulsive  natiure ;  for  he 
says  in  clause  2nd  of  his  article,  "Mr.  Bright  may  not  mean 
to  do"  that  which  he  does  do ;  and  again,  towards  the  end,  that  he 
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18,  "howeyer  anintentionally,  an  enemy  to  his  country."  Now 
surely  this  is  a  joke,  B.  S.  Do  you  really  believe  that  the 
strongest  headed,  and  the  soundest  hearted  man  in  England  is 
not  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts?  If  so,  you 
do  not  know  the  man ;  you  cannot  hare  read  his  speeches — or 
haying  done  so,  understood  them;  nor  can  you  hare  heard  the 
ring  of  his  voice;  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  that  you 
misunderstand  him,  and  are  on  the  side  of  his  opponents.  We  can 
well  comprehend  that  Mr.  Bright  must  have  opponents  of  his  views, 
for  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be  so.  Men  will 
not  part  with  politiod  power  for  the  mere  asking.  But  we  cannot 
understand  the  possibility  of  any  one  despising  his  abilities  or 
doubting  his  honesty ;  and  it  does  not  argue  mnch  for  any  man's 
intellect  who  either  does  the  one  or  the  other.  ISo,  E.  S.,  whatever 
Mr.  Bright  may  be  doing,  rest  assured  he  is  neither  deceiving  him- 
self nor  seeking  to  deceive  others.  We  do  not  doubt  him  m  any 
respect,  and  we  look  around  us  in  vain  for  his  more  than  equal.  In 
what  statesman  will  be  found  a  more  vigorous  mind,  a  more 
splendid  imagination,  a  more  tenacious  memory;  one  whose  lan- 
guage is  more  pure  and  beautiful,  more  correct  in  taste,  or  more 
powerful  in  argument  P  Gladstone  alone  equals  him  in  purity  of 
feeling  and  grandeur  of  intellect. 

We  have  thus  examined  and  we  think  confuted  the  various  posi- 
tions taken  up  by  B.  S<,  and  we  have  done  so  the  more  carefully 
because  we  saw,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  that  **  Stanleyensis  " 
and  "  Horace  "  had  occupied  the  same  ground,  and  that  in  replying 
to  him  we  should  answer  them. 

"  Stanleyensis  "  says  that  Mr.  Bright  has  attacked  the  Crown.  We 
deny  this,  and  assert  |)08itively  that  it  cannot  be  proved.  Again, 
he  observes,  "  Mr.  Bright  obtained  his  fame  by  tne  violence  and 
enerfj  of  his  onsets  against  the  aristocracy."  We  prefer  putting 
this  m  a  slightly  different  manner.  We  should  say  that  he  gained 
his  reputation  and  credit  with  the  country  by  procuring,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Cobden,  cheap  bread  for  the  people,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  landowners.  "  Stanleyensis'  "  notions  of  what  a  states- 
man should  be  are  perhaps  correct,  but  we  prefer  the  rugged  John 
Bright  to  the  smooth  individual  he  has  portra^^ed.  Biduu-d  Cob- 
den was  not,  we  apprehend,  a  statesman  to  ms  mind;  nor  were 
Earl  Chatham  and  William  Pitt.  These  were  not  of  the  polished, 
conciliatory,  bland  order  depicted  by  "  Stanleyensis,"  and  yet  we 
believe  others  besides  ourselves  regard  them  as  eminently  success- 
ful in  gaining  the  oonfldence  of  the  nation. 

**  Stanleyensis' "  notion  that  Mr.  Bright's  end  and  aim  is  to  secure 
power  to  th^  manufacturing  class,  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion on  realized  property,  is  very  amusing.  Fancy  such  paltry 
objects  actuating  him,  and  impelling  all  his  "perspiring  and 
orating,"  as  the^'atV*'^ "  Horace '  elegantly  puts  it  I  Beally, "  Stan- 
leyensis," we  expected  better  things  from  you.  Mr.  Bright  has 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  wishes  no  class  to  have  a  prepondre- 
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ance,  and  Bince  you  believei  Inm  honest,  you  ought  not  to  doubt  his 
word.  Ab  to  the  harden  of  taxation  being  thrown  on  realized  ino- 
perty,  that  may  indeed  result  from  the  action  of  a  reforand 
Farliament,  as  being  strictly  in  eonformity  with  the  principlM 
of  political  economy ;  but  it  is  only  a  ixyrtion,  and  a  Tcry  small 
portion,  of  what  is  desired.  There  are  aosens  of  questions  whish 
the  present  House  of  Commoas  cannot  deal  with,  from  ahecr 
inabinty  to  master  the  opposition  of  vested  interests.  It  is  power- 
less from  a  want  of  popular  force,  and  Mr.  Bright  well  knows  the 
fact. 

Turn  we  now  to  "  Horace  "  for  a  brief  space.  He  regrets  plain- 
tiyely,  at  the  outset  of  his  article,  the  necessity  of  being  personal  in 
what  is  a  very  personal  matter,  and  good-naturedly  expresses  at 
the  end  the  '*patn  "  he  felt  at  haymg  to  speaik  out  what  he  calls  his 
"  feelings."  It  was  very  ffood  of  him  doubtless  to  apologise =for  the 
sharp  things  he  had  said,  out  it  was  hardly  necessary,  seeing  -that 
B.  8.  and  *'  6tanleyensis  "  had  said  them  all  oeforerhim.  The  passage 
in  his  article  beginning  thus,"--"  Jjanyimge  is  a  powerful  eogine,*'  m,f 
and  ending  in  "  the  slough-like  region  of  hmabug,"  is  very  fine ! 
Does  "  Horace  "  reside  in  that  region  ? 

P.  8.  has  taken  up  original  ground,  and  Bubh  ground  too  ]  He 
has  departed  from  the  beaten  track  of  his  predecessors, .  and  is 
indeed  altogether  singular.  He  remarks,  iromoally,  that  he  so  far 
agrees  with  W.  that  he  "Bhall  not  follow  his  example,  and  pse- 
sent  to  the  readers  of  the  Controtfernalist  -  a  series  of  ^mBt 
extracts."  Well,  we  <loubt  if  he  has  done  wisely,  for  ifhe  nad 
offered  some  quotations  for  our  perusal  wo  sbottld  probably  hare 
been  more  pleased  than  with  the  entertainmont  he  afibf  ds  «u,  but 
't^en— and  this  is  a  material  point  so  far  as  he  is  oonoemed-^he 
•would  not  hare  {deaoed  himself.  He  reminds  us  of  the  von*  who 
preferred  the  music  of  his  owp  pennY  whsatle— «nd  eren  thatJiOBc 
of  the  best — to  the  finest  music  in  the  'worM ;  and  his  effoits  srere 
fdways  satis£sctory  to  himself;  but  as  for  anv  OBoeise,  why — wdl, 
we  must  not  be  too  curious,  F.  S.  mi|^tnot  likeit. 

'He  states  that  he  was  one  of  Mr.  JBright's  admirers  some^oervn 
or  eight  years  ago,  but  such  is 'not  hqiw  the  case — ^yery  nmeh 
indeed  the  eontraiy ;  and  ho  proceeds  to  lay  down  four  propos(tx<ms, 
'respecting  which  we  haye  merely  to  obserro  that  Ihey  are  not  oaly 
not  correct,  but  are  absurdhf  and  ridioolously  wrong.  He  says,  in 
the  first  place,  that "  Mr.  Bnght  is  anti^EnffliBh  in  his  attai^meBts," 
and  endeaTours  to  support  this  statemtnt  by  a/yery  gM«ral.icBiafk 
that  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  our  onemies,  and  refers  special^ 
to  the  IRussian  and  Chinese  wars.  He  thinks  idso,  by  ike  way, 
that  Mr.  Bright  was  wrong  to  ponue  his  own  honest  oonyiotiMa, 
'^'Whether  lAberals  or  Conseryatiyes  were  in  office ; "  bat  wojeppie- 
iMnd mestpoQple^ill  regard  this  as  iq  the  highest  degree psaise- 
worthy.  •  Ho  wiU  exouse  us  if  we  disregard  hia  Mcerolities,  4Bidiat 
once  address  ourselyes  to  his  direct  mBiges.  We  soy,  than,  that 
finglond  has  had  only  too  many  won  opon  her  honds^andHlMit^im- 
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less  some  really  great  ocoasion  should  arise  we  muBt.  for  the  fatnre, 
endeavour  to  avoid  war,  which  we  can  most  effectnally  do  by 
refraining  from  interference  in  other  people's  affairs.  Mr.  Bright 
is,  and  hias  been,  undoubtedly  right  in  taking  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  and  he  is -a  h>i^  way  ahead  of  the  age  on  this  as  on  most 
Other  questions.  The  debate,  in  1864,  on  &e  Danish  question, 
proved  sufficiently  that  the  House  of  Commons  then  thought  with 
him,  and  that  his  and  Cobden's  views  were  beginning  to  impress 
themselves  deeply  on  the  public  mind.  As  to  the  Crimean  war,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  it  as  wholly  unjustifiable ;  and 
almost  every  one  now — except,  perhaps,  F.  B. — knows  that  it  was 
so.  What  was  the.  ground  of  quarrel  P  Why  tiiis,-*namely,  that  the 
great  powers  wiriied  the  grievances  of  Christians  under  Turkish 
rule  should  be  redressed  by  themselves  in  concert,  and  not  by 
Kossia  alone ;  and  lor  this  paltry  object  Europe  was  to  be  deluged 
in  blood.  It  is  true  there  were  well-founded  sospicions  that  Exissia 
had  ulterior  designs  ;  but  if  so,  what  thenP  Have  we  done  more 
than  put  off  their  realization  for  a  time  P  We  think  not.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  empire  of  Turkey  is  effete — ^wom  out,  and  is 
destined  shortly  to  break  up ;  and  where  then  was  the  ose  of  {nro- 
longing  a  feeble,  miserable  existenoeP  As  to  England's  being 
bound  by  treaty  to  support  such  an  empire,  it  is  nonsense,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  talk  of  such  a  thing.  The  case  is  hopeless. 
Here  are  Lord  Stanley's  views  on  the  subject: — "I  believe  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Tarkish  empire  to  -be  only  a  question  of  time, 
and  probably  not  a  very  long  time.    The  Turks  have  played  their 

fart  m  history ;  they  have  had  their  day,  and  that  da^  is  over  ;'aad 
confess  I  do  not  understand,  except  it  he  from  the  tnfluonee  qfold 
diplomatic  tradition,  the  determination  of  our  older  statesmen  to 
jBtand  by  the  Turkish  rule,  whxthxb  bight  os  wboko.  ...  I 
can  conceive  no  injury  arising  to  Great  Britain  />om  any  tranrfer 
of  power  which  might,  affect  &e  Turkish  rule ;  and  although  this,  is 
not  a  practical  question  at  the  present  moment,  I  have  a  very 
strong  idea  that  before  long  it  will  become  so"  Lord  Stanley, 
according  to  E.  S.,  is  anti-English — for  this,  we  think,  settles  the 
question,  that  the  Crimean  War  was,  in  his  opinion,'  a  gross  blunder. 
Cobden  and  Bright  held  precisely'  the  same  views  as  these,  and 
stated  them  at  the  time  ;.but,  as  Kinglakesays,  the  country  had  one 
of  its  war  fits,  and  knowing  their  opinions  to  be  against  all  wars, 
or  nearly  so,  would  not  listen  to  them :  so  much  for  the  Unssian 
•war. 

As  to  the  Chinese  war,  we  havenohesitationiin  stating  our  belief 
that  it  was  wholly  unjustifiable  on  our  part.  It  is  true  there  was 
some  provocation ;  but  a  powerful  empire  like  €keat 'Britain  has  no 
right  to  .browbeat  other  and  weaker  nations.  The  proper  course 
would  have  been  to  order  Ml  inquiry  into  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the 
seisure  of  the  Arrow,  and  to  have  oamnumioated  with  the  home 
•Govenuaent,  and  received  instrootionSy' before  proceeding,  as  Sir 
Michael  Seymour  did,  to  such  violent  acts  as  the  bombamwimUiaDf 
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Canton.  Bat  this  was  not  done ;  and  when  the  information  reached 
England,  it  was  not  for  the  GoTemment  to  joatify  on  the  instaat 
the  acts  of  its  officials.  Lord  Pabnerston,  however,  with  charac- 
teristic ardonr  and  generosity,  did  so ;  but  that  did  not  prove  them 
right ;  and  a  motion  adverse  to  ministers  was  carried  by  a  majority 
01  sixteen  under  Cobden's  leader8hip---but  *'  in  collusion  with  ^e 
Tories/'  as  F.  S.  puts  it.  The  majority  comprised  the  names  of 
Lytton,  Whiteside,  Sir  J.  Graham,  Mr.  Henley,  and  Messrs.  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli — and,  in  fact,  most  of  the  intellect  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Bright,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  was  by  no  means 
unsupported  in  his  views ;  and,  of  course,  all  these  men,  according 
to  F.  S.,  were  anti-English.  But  the  country  was  at  that  time 
Palmerston  mad,  and  determined  to  support  him  (and  well  might 
we  be  proud  of  the  old  man,  and  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  decry  him), 
but  he  was  most  certainly  wrong.  He  elected  to  go  to  the  country 
in  preference  to  resigning  office,  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
took  place.  Bright  and  Cobden,  a^  well  as  many  other  eminent 
men,  lost  their  seats,  and  their  having  done  so  F.  S.  says  was 
attributable  to  their  ''palpable  want  of  patriotism."  We  think 
just  the  rererse,  F.  S.  It  seemis  to  us  that  the  men  who  oppose  the 
foolish  passions  of  the  hour,  regardless  of  personal  consequences, 
are  worthy  of  all  honour.  "  Plus  apud  nos  vera  ratio  valeat  quam 
vulgi  opinio."  And  in  the  end  they  are  sure  to  obtain  it, — bear 
witness^  the  honours  paid  to  the  illustrious  B.ichard  Cobden,  who 
was  in  all  respects  a  kmdred  spirit  to  Mr.  Bright. 

As  to  Mr.  Bright  being  partly  silenced  oy  "the  lesson"  of 
losing  his  seat  during  the  Indian  mutiny,  will  F.  S.  permit  us  to 
correct  him  P  He  took  his  usual  manly  outspoken  course  in  this  as 
on  all  other  subjects ;  but  that  he  did  not  speak  so  frequently  was 
attributable  to  a  serious  and  prolonged  illness,  which  necessitated 
his  ^oing  abroad.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  he  could  not  recover. 
Agam,  F.  S.  says,  '*  The  war  in  New  Zealand  and  the  outbreak 
in  Jamaica  give  still  later  evidence  of  his  persistent  antagonism  to 
his  countrvmen."  The  New  Zealand  affair  is  far-fetched  indeed, 
but  we  hold  that  Mr.  Bright's  views  were  correct.  The  haughty 
demeanour,  inflexible  bearing,  and  grasping  nature  of  our  countiy • 
men  abroad  should  be  discountenanced,  for  they  were  the  main 
causes  of  this  disturbance.  Perhaps  F.  S.  would  like  "  Eoebuck's  " 
views  to  be  carried  out — "  Exterminate  the  natives  and  have  done 
with  them.  What  is  the  use  of  mincing  matters?"  As  to 
Jamaica,  we  refer  F.  S.  to  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
He  cannot  have  seen  it,  or  he  would  have  known  that  it  had  quite 
stopped  the  mouths  of  all  honest  cavillers  against  Mr.  Bright's 
opimons.    We  commend  it  to  his  attention. 

F.  S.  makes  a  series  of  charges  against  Mr.  Bright,  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  "  l^'ent "  afiair  and  '*  recruiting  sergeant "  busi- 
ness, are  really  beneath  notice ;  and,  as  the  space  at  our  disposal  is 
limited,  we  Bludl  confine  ourselves  to  refuting  his  would-be  serious 
duffges. 
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He  asks,  "  What  loyal  man  would  hare  gone  to  Ireland  at  a  time 
when  the  ramifications  of  a  conspiraey  were  known  to  exist  in  that 
island,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  wrongs  they  were  suffering  or  supposed  to  be  sufferina  /"  I 
answer.  Any  loyal  man  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  large-nearted 
philanthropist  and  a  patriot.  None  other  assuredly  would  have 
thought  of  incurring  the  malignant  hatred  which  would  inevitably 
attend  his  footsteps ;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Bright  in  going  thither^ 
in  admitting  the  wrongs  and  grieyanoes  of  the  Irish  people,  in 
pointing  out  the  utter  inutility,  nay,  criminality  of  resortmg  to 
force,  and  the  means — the  proper  and  legitimate  means— of  obtain- 
ing redress,  acted  the  part  of  a  true  patriot  and  statesmen.  He 
said  to  them,  "  Unite  with  us  Liberals  of  England,  and  assist  us 
in  obtaining  a  reformed  parliament,  and  then  justice  ^fill  be  done 
Tou.  This  is  all  you  can  do.  Conspiracies  and  rebellions  are  use- 
less, nay,  worse — criminal,  and  can  only  lead  to  bloodshedding." 
Well,  we  would  ask,  was  there  anything  wrong  in  such  adyice  P  If 
so,  we  should  like  to  see  it  pointed  out.  We  opine  F.  S.  cannot  do 
so.  He  merely  asks  the  question,  "  Would  a  loyal  man,"  &o., 
leaying  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sapposition  that  he  would  was 
preposterous.    Such  are  the  tricks  of  John  Bright's  antagonists. 

E.  S.  next  objects  that  "  Mr.  Bright  recognizes  no  code  of 
national  honour,  and  only  yiews  our  national  policy  through  the 
light  of  commercial  oonyenience  and  money-makmg.'  Now  it  will 
be  obseryed  that  he  does  not  explain  what  he  means  by  a  national 
code  of  honour,  and  therefore  we  infer  that  he  does  not  know.  He 
seems  to  express  a  misty  kind  of  notion  that  England  should  be 
ready  at  idl  times  and  seasons  to  fight  eyerybody  and  eyerything, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  and  somewhat  aftier  the  fashion  perhaps 
of  his  friends,  the  "  Saxon  pirates."  This,  however,  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  do  in  future— noiM  avons  chanai  tout  eela, — and  we  commend 
to  F.  S.  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  aebate  of  1864 — before  alluded 
to— on  foreign  affairs,  in  which  he  will  find  that  it  was  clearly 
understood  by  Parliament  that  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in 
Continental  disputes  was  thenceforward  to  be  the  rule  for  this 
country.  F.  S.  talks  about  "  higher  ground  "  than  the  **  useless 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure  "  not  being  taken  by  Mr.  Bright  in 
speaking  of  the  Eussian  and  Chinese  wars.  Here,  again,  he  does 
not  explain  his  "  higher  ground,"  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
he  means.  He  is  "  misty  "  again.  He  should  have  ^ven  us  some 
extracts  firom  that "  code  "  of  his.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  he  dislikes 
quotations,  or  we  might  have  been  favoured.  He  sneers  at  trade 
and  Mr.  Bright's  "  sole  idea  that  guides  hun  "  as  to  forei^  policy. 
Beally,  F.  S.,  we  fear  you  are  in  a  "  misty  "  condition  indeed,  for 
BxeyovL  not  aware  that  the  views  of  all  our  ablest  statesmen  and 
politicians  tend  in  this  direction  P  We  thought  every  one  knew 
this.'  You  should  have  told  us  from  that  "  code  "  of  yours  what 
our  business  abroad  really  is;  for  since  we  have  given  up  the 
idea  of  keeping  everybody  else  in  order,  and  setting  everybody  else 
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ri^ht  whom  ire  were  pleased  to  consider  wronir,  we  are  coDtent  to 
nnnd  our  own  business — ^wfaich  xncaiW'to  lomc  after  our  trading 
and  cosomerctal  interests. 

F.  8.^bonld  stadsnthe  life  of  Bidiard  Gobden,  and  mairit^tke  fact' 
tkat,  without:  exeeption,  all  parties  unite  in  praising  him  for  his 
e£forts  to  extend  commerce,  and  for  eActing  the  French  treaty. 
And  weUt  and  :nobly  did  he  deserve  all  that  ooold  be  said  or  done  for 
himi 

F.  8:  talks  of  a  "  code  "  of  honour.  Whatever  he  may  mean  by 
that  we  do  not  knew;  but  the  only  code  that  we  shall  eT«r  oaie  to 
recognise  is  that  of  John  Bright  and  Bichard  Oobden,  which  is  and 
always  has  been  that  founded  upon  truth  and  justioe.  Thisis  sofll* 
cientfor  U8« 

Mr.  Brieht's  "  views  on  the  question"  of  the  possession  of  land 
are  founded  on  ignorance  and  are  unpractical."  Here,  again,  F.  8. 
is  in  the  dark,  for  he  seems  to  take  it  for  •  granted  that  because  a 
thing  isy  it  is  right.  He  says  that  "the  law  of  primogenitaie  is  in* 
bom  in  the  Saxon  races,  and  was  in  openition  amongst  them  when 
their,  pirate  hordes  ravaged  our  English  coasts."  Well,  but  so  wer» 
nillagiag  and  throat-cutting ;  but  we  have  managed  to  modify  theeo 
latter  propensities  in  some  degree,  and  we  do  not  see  why  thmr* 
foolish  notions  respecting  lands  should  remain  intact  amongst  us. 

F^  S:,  in  his  "  misty  "  condition,  is  not  perhane  aware  that  in  Nor^- 
wi^,  Denmark,  Hdla»d,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  the  United  States^ 
and  eren  Germany*-^he  original  home  even  of  F.  S.'s  Saxon  pirates^ 
-^the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  have  been  abolished.    They 
were  found  to  operate  injuriousiyv  and  hence  their  remofnl.    It  isr 
true,  as  F.  8.  says,  that  the  law  of  primogeniture  can  only^operato 
agtinst'the  wishes  of  persons  dying  intestate;  but  many  cases  oT 
this  kind  occur,  and  then  we  conceive  grsatinjusticeis  doneorcan^bo 
d6ne  if  there  happens  to  be  a  large  ftaoAy  andthe 'property  consists' 
wiiolly  of  lands.  Batit  is  the  principle  which  these  laws  involve,  sop* 
port,  and  perpetuate^namely,  that  of  the"  head  of  a  family*' — which 
laeo  traly  injurious ;  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  correct  oao  is  absurd.  We* 
maiataiw that  every  child,  being  an  equally-  dntiful  ohihl,  has-  as 
nmoh' right  to  a  fair  share  of  a  parent's  jiroperty  as  another,  and  it 
i#^monstroue  that  parents  should  be  led  to  saerifiee  delibemtely  the- 
oomfbrtSiof  many  children  to  the  wealth  of  onew    Obviously  tho 
wanta  are  equal  in  aU,  and  if  their  merits  be  equal,  theaffi»etion  of 
the- pment  shonld  be  the  same,  and  his  duty  on  an  ec^uality)  to  all. 
'"The*  father*  of  many  children  may  safely  beto  att  what^hois'to 
one, -and 'if' ho li^  aside  this'equal  character,  amd; skeltering *kim§9if* 
in  tkeybreedmanners-  of  barbarous  and  iumultneus  ages,  mmke*  many 
poor  thttt  ke  mug  make  one  risk,  he  is  guilig  of  a  gress  molaiion  ^ 
his  duUee  as'o  parent,"    In  connection  with  the  lawe  of  primogeni— 
tore  and  entail,  the  system  of  settlements  operates  mostiajanonsly. 
Unitedly  they  tend  to  keep- large  masses  of  land  in  the^  hands  of  a 
naall  nmmberof  pefsons,  and  hence  the  aggrandisement  of  the  few- 
ftt^tfae  expense  of  the  many ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
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that  thej  are  Te}d«t»  with  mitehief  to  soektj.  They-  are  the  mam 
cauae  of  the  monopoly  of  lands 'and  power  in  the  handa  of  a  few, 
w^eh:  ia  tholeadiog  feiifirQeitherin  the  decay  of  nations  or  to  rero*- 
Intion*  Mr.  Bright  w«ll  knows  thai  this  i8<80,  and  it  is- only  because- 
he  is  a  aineere  pateot  that  he  feels  it  inoombeat  npom  him,  regard*' 
lees  of  the- obloquy  and  misrepresentationa  that  surronnd  him  in. 
doing '80,  to'poiut  out  the>orying  evil  of  these  same  laws*. 

F«  S.  remarks  that  /'  the  application  of  scienoe  to  faEming«  and  the  - 
introduotiom  of  machinery^  render  a  coneentnUiioii  of  t^ent*  and 
capital  and  more  space  necessary."    This  is  tme.  hut  there  is  a-, 
liiDit  eren  to  this,  orrwfaftt  should  we  arrirer  atP    But  we  are  not 
now  OQiiBidering  whether  farms  should  he  lazge  or  small;  thch 
question  has  rmereBoe  to  the  ownership  of  lands,  whioh  assuredly^ 
sires  political  pewerv*    Its  possesaors  know  this.*  only  too  well ;  and , 
hidieito  it  has  oeenr  the  means  of  seoorin^  them  for  the  most  partR 
the  oontrol  of  state  affiurs.    We  doubt  ita  doing  so  muQh,longer» 
for  tho  people  seam  deternuned  upon  obtaining  a  fair  share  of, 
power?  luid,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Messrs.  Gladstone,  Bright*.. 
and  Mill,  they  will  soon  succeed. 

F.  &.  goeainto  a  long  statement  reepeoting  hisoounty register,  in' 
whioh  ho  endeaTourato  show  thaii  men  possessing: small  ireeholda* 
aroi  under  the  control  of-  their- masters,  and  must  Toteas  they  wish ;  - 
aad  pBoceeda  to  assert  that  Mr.  Bright's  views  on  the  land  qneetioa* 
axe*  solely  induced  by  his /desire  to  secure  all  power  to  tho  mann* 
faotniing  class.     We  need  only  remark,  in  order  to  show  «the 
absoxdi^  of  this,  that  Mr.*  Bric^t  is  a  strenuous  adrocate  for  the 
bftllot;  and  BO  it  thus  appears  tojBd;,  were  his.  own  yiewa carried out» 
▲xOi  partiee  would  be  at  uberty  to  Tote  as  they  wished. 

The  stale  subjeot  o£>  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  is  introduced,  and  Mr4 
Bnight's  statement  at  Boohdale  that  he  did  not  think  landowners 
the  proper  class  to  lecislate  on  that  question  refeored  to,  in  ordei^ 
that  the  aatnte  renuu^  might  be  made  that  **  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  mamifaQtnrevs  fit  xwrsons  to  legislate  on  the  com  laws." 
It  ia  quitoi  efadent  from  this  that  F.  S.  doea  not  comprehend  the 
aeope  and  bearing  o£.  these  qnestionsy  that  while'  the  com  lawa> 
was  a  national  question,,  the  other  was  simply  one  between,  em-- 
plojrera  and  employed,  wte  might  safely  hare  been  left  to  settle 
their  own  afikira  without  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature^ 

F.  S.  charges  Mr.  Bright  with  '*  great  ignorance  of  polttieal 
philosophy  aiuL  morality  in  his  long  course  of  laudation  of  Ainericaa 
inatitmtiotta^  the.  woftking-  of  which  he  has  ne^er  tested."  Now  howr^ 
should  J".  Q.  know  wthettier  Mr.  Bright  waapvactioally  acquaiAtedi 
with  the  American  inatitutioos  or  not?  We  sunposoMr.  Boight 
has  never  informed  him  personally  that  si^ckwas  the  case ;  and  thale 
heihaa'no.souroei  of  information'  except  that  ^^liek  is  ^en  to  ua-  all 
— ihs  speeches^  If  so,  we  tell  htm  he  is  Asser^ng  what  ho  ia  unablei 
to  puDvok  Kow,  so  far  froOiMr.  Bri^t-beingigBonant  of  Amerieaa;^ 
institutsoDa,  we  behero  him  to  be  thoroughly  accpctainted  with  them ;; 
and;  ft^thaoe  reaaona^— flhrst»  hi»  b«sinesaj  maid  neeessitato  hiii 
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being  constantly  in  communication  with  American  friends,  from 
whom  he  could  obtain  any  information  he  might  wiah  for;  and 
secondly,  Mr.  Cobden  made  a  lengthened  tour  through  the  United 
States,  studying  their  institutions,  and  he  was  therefore  well  ac- 
quainted  with  them,  both  theoretically  and  practically ;  for  Cobden 
was  not  the  man  to  neglect  procuring  information  wheneyer  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  and  of  course  he  imparted  all  his 
Imowledge  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  we  thus  find  had  the 
best  Bouroes  of  information  at  his  command ;  and  so,  F.  S.,  your 
charge  of  ignorance  falls  to  the  ground. 

Again  F.  S.  remarks,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  "  And  amidst  his 
praise  of  the  American  institutions  he  had  never  a  thought  to  Bpare 
on  the  depraving  operation  of  slavery,  nor  a  word  of  censure  to 
throw  on  it  until  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war."  Now 
Mr.  Bright  has  at  all  times  deprecated  inhumanity,  and  accordingly 
abhorred  and  detested  slavery  as  its  highest  form,  and  never  faiJea 
to  express  his  sentiments  at  fit  and  proper  times ;  but  what  right 
had  a  public  man  of  his  eminence  to  reflect  upon  and  inveigh  openly 
against  the  institutions  of  another  country  P  Was  he  to  endeavour 
to  embroil  us  in  a  war  with  America,  or  was  it  more  statesmanlike 
to  leave  a  great  nation  to  work  out  her  own  regeneration-— which 
she  has  lately  done  P  The  latter  was  unquestionably  his  duty,  and 
he  therefore  carefully  and  properly  abstained  from  making  useleaB 
reflections  or  injudicious  comments  upon  America — ^as  did  all  other 
trustworthy  statesmen  and  politicians.  But  when  the  war  broke 
out,  he  then  knew  which  side  to  take,  and  he  took  and  held  it  firmly 
and  unwaveringlj  to  the  last.  Thus  where  F.  8.  finds  cause  to 
blame  and  cast  discredit  upon  Mr.  Bright,  we  discover,  as  anj  other 
imi>artial  and  unprejudiced  person  would  discover,  occasion  for 
praise.  Mr.  Brignt  is  not  the  man  to  publish  to  all  the  world  the 
good  he  does — we  do  not  forget  the  LancaBhire  Selief  Fund — ^nor 
was  Mr.  Cobden,  and  we  none  of  us  know  what  good  they  did, 
silently  and  judiciously,  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

As  to  F.  S.'s  assertion  that  Mr.  Bright  makes  indiscriminate 
charges  against  the  aristocracy,  it  is  entirely  unfounded.  He  does 
nothmg  of  the  kind — and  if  he  did,  he  would  not  find  a  supporter 
in  us.  In  his  own  words,  as  quoted  by  W.  -p.  256,  he  says, 
"  I  have  been  charged  with  saying  very  severe  things  of  the  Enehsh 
aristooracj.  Now  it  is  not  true  in  the  sense  imputed  to  me.  I  nave 
always  said  there  are  many  men  in  the  English  aristocracy  who 
would  be  noblemen  in  the  sight  of  their  fellow-men,  although  they 
had  no  titles  and  no  coronets.  There  are  men  amount  them  of  as 
undoubted  patriotism  as  any  man  in  this  building,  or  m  this  island." 
Now  what  becomes  of  F.  S.'s  sweeping  assertion  P 

We  have  purposely  refrained  until  now  from  mentioning  that 
F.  8.  made  a  ^ross  and  inexcusable  misstatement  on  p.  34$.  He 
says,  "  Mr.  Bright's  next  complaint  is  that  half  the  lana  of  England 
is  owned  by  about  'fifty'  or  'sixty'  landlords."  Now  Mr. 
3right'8  words  were  these,  as  quoted  by  W.»n  p.  266,— >"  Are 
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jon  aware  of  the  fact  which  I  law  stated  the  other  day  in  an  essay 
on  this  subject,  that  half  the  land  of  England  is  in  possession  of 
fewer  hands  than  150  men?  "  I^ow  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
accuracy  of  F.  S.  after  this  P  Why,  that  it  is  on  an  equality  with 
that  of  the  "  Seymour  "  and  "  Garth  "  clique !  Can  we  say  anything 
worse  P    Hardly. 

We  have  been  well  supported  in  this  debate  by  W.  and  E.  F.  G-. 
The  former's  mode  of  procedure  in  quoting  from  Mr.  Bright  was 
admirably  conceived,  smce  it  placed  his  views  in  his  own  unmis- 
takeable  language  before  us. 

We  part  company  with  our  antagonists  on  the  best  of  terms, 
although  we  have  endeavoured  '*  not  to  spare  them,"  and  we  hope 
to  meet  them  again  upon  some  other  battle-ground  where  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  fightins  side  by  side.  Finally,  our  own  confidence  in  Mr. 
bright  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  unshaken ;  and  we  cannot  refrain 
irom  indulging  the  hope  tliat  the  verdict  of  the  readers  of  the  ContrO' 
versialisi  will  oe  given  in  our  favour,  and  to  the  effect  that  John 
Bright,  like  his  mend  Bichard  Gobden,  is  not  only  as  a  politician 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  this  country,  but  that  he  is  an  honour 
and  a  glory  to  it.  W.  H.  K 

KBOATITB  BEFLY. 

"  Mr.  Brifht'a  chief  merit  as  an  orator  is  sheer  strength  of  onslaught  in 
attack,  which  occasionally  resembles  the  rush  of  a  rhinoceros.  He  has  not 
a  *  many-sided  mind,'  and  is  incapable  of  seeing  at  the  same  time  more  than 
a  single  aspect  of  a  (^estion,  and  that,  the  one  which  makes  most  palpably 
in  his  own  favour.  Me  refuses  to  recognize  the  honest  existence  of  any 
opinion  but  his  own,  and  overwhelms  with  invectives  all  who  would  stay  or 
check  him  in  his  career.  His  eloquence  is  wonderful,  especially  his  elo- 
quence of  abuse ;  and  when  he  is  in  full  activity,  bespattenng  gentlemen  of 
honour  and  reputation  with  the  foulest  acrimony,  there  is  no  object  in 
xiatnre  to  which  he  can  be  so  well  compared  as  a  mud  volcano.  He  has 
the  most  copious  vocabulary  of  reproachtul  epithets  that  has  ever,  since  the 
time  of  Gobbett,  been  amassed  together  in  the  heart  of  a  man  '  capacious  of 
BQch  things,*  and  he  is  accustomed  to  utter  them  with  unbridled  lioence."— 
Quarterly  JReview, 

Hatikg  through  an  unexpected  and  unforeseen  circumstance  been 
placed  in  the  van  in  this  debate,  I  hasten  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  the 
Dest  of  my  ability  in  replying  to  the  onslaughts  which  have  been 
made  upon  myself  ana  my  supporters ;  only  wishing  that  the 
learned  gentleman  who  was  expected  to  open  tne  debate  had  been 
able  and  willing  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 

Let  me  dissect  a  little  the  second  paragraph  of  the  article  by 
W.  H.  B.  (p.  47),  '*  He  has  been  all  his  life  an  ardent  lover  of  jus- 
tioe  and  humanity."  I  have  alwajrs  imderstood  that  Mr.  Bright 
opposed  with  might  and  main  the  just  and  humane  provisions  of 
the  Ten  Hours'  Bill,  thinking  it  most  to  his  commercial  interest  to 
get  as  much  as  Msible  of  flesh  and  blood  for  his  money.  I  do 
not  say  that  Mr.  Bright  would  oppose  such  measures  now, — ^indeed* 
I  beliere  the  Tery  opposite,  bat  at  any  rate  this  fact  oonaiderably 
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qnalifies.  W.  H.  BJs  eulogy  "  of  ciril  and  Religions  liberty.*'    Has 
Mr.  BriiB^t,  as  "  Stanlejenais  "  pertinently  asked,  taken  the.  initia- 
tiye,  or  indeed  any  par^  in.  the  freqaent  and. diaastrooi- strikes  with 
which  wehaye  of  late  been  a£9iotea,  with  ayiew  to  settle  the  yesed. 
questions,  between  capital  and  labour  P    All  the  counsel  he  has* 
eiyen  to  trades  unions  has  been  to  make  use  of  their  oi^anisatiea 
for  political  purposes ;  or,  more  plainly,  to  serye  him.    No  attempt 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  psrties).  to  remoye  differences  of. 
opinion,  to  coneiliate  pvejudioes-;  all  is  either -fulsome  pcwse  oc: 
fierce  denunciation.    The  liberty  must  ba  all  on  his  own  side,  or. 
with  those  who  think  as  he. 

**  A.  determined  and  fearless  hater  and  oppeser  of  tyvanny  in  allitsi 
forms*"    True  it  is  that  Mr.  Bright  has-  for  years  opposed,  and  Uiat 
most  tyrannously  that  which  he  chooses  to  call  tyranny ;  but  ho  never- 
stays  to  inquire  whether  what  constitutes  his  idea  of  tyranny  haaany  * 
existence  in  fact,  or  how  many  of  his  thinking  oountrpoten  agree  mdu 
hinb    Without  waiting  to  test  the  truth  of  his  premises  he  niaheft*at . 
onoe  to  a  conclusion,  and  eudeayours  by  all  the  force  of  his  im<* 
passioned  oratory  to  drag  the  masses  along,  with  him.     I  freely 
giye,  and  haye  (p.  113)  already  giyen  Mr.  Bright,  due  credit  for* 
honesty,  or  more  properly  confcientiotuness ;  but  this  is  not  the 
only  qualification  requisite  to  make  a  great  statesman.    Eyery  con- 
scientious man  is  not  fitted  to  guide  the  ship  of  state ;  indeed,  as 
things  are  at  present,  not  a  few,  from  their  high  principles  and  deli- 
cate scruples,  believe  themselyes  debarred  from  any  attempt  to 
seize  the. helm,  or  if  they  do  so,  freauently  run  into  quicksanat,  or 
fail  to  weather'  the  storm..    Iliat  Mr.  bright  possesses  a  "  deep 
political  insight  and  a  farrseeing^  statesmanship  eqaalled  by  few^ , 
amrpassed  by  none,"  Lcannoi admit;  because,  firstly,  he  has  as  yeti 
done. nothing  to  show  it;  and  secondly,  his  persistent  adyocaoy  of: 
his  own  idea^  his  unbounded  confidence  in  and  dogmatic  assertioii*^ 
of  the  truth  of  his-  own  yiews,  with  the  hitter  denaociations  of  all. 
who  differ  from  him,  or  are  likely  to- stand  is  his  way,  contradiol' 
it.    These,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  not  the- oharaeteristios  of  a  greai. 
statesman,  or  of  one  who  aspires  to  be  accounted  suck.    And  to 
rank  him  with  Pitt,  Ghathim,  Gastlereagb^.P^lmerston,  Beei«  or 
those  other  great  statesmen*. who  have  adcMPned.  their. age  and  eeryedx 
their  coumtry,  is  what  feweyen  of  his  mosti  ardent  aunirers  would  < 
eiwr  think  of  doing ;.  and  to^theaaserfcion  that  manytof  the  greatest* 
pditieiana  of  the  age  also  'belieye  it,  L  can  only  reply  by^  asking . 
"  Kame,  name."    He  has  imsiTalled  powers  of  oratoiiyv  but  it.i8<^ 
oratory  of  but^one  style^  the  cheap  and  easy  ontxnj  of  denoaieia- 
tioKor  abuse ;  on  sny  other  theme  Mr.  Bi^tgbt  is -weak  .and  ineieo^ 
tire.  The  paragraph  I  have  jdisaeotedt^ontains  the  gist  of  W.  H.  IL's  j 
p«perv  amd  I  need  no*  therefore  dtrell  longer,  on  it^    The  rest  is*: 
filled  up  with  dtgressions  on  therworkingiolasBis,  thfiFrcBok  Treatyv* 
and  aieulogy^  on  Cobden.    Does  it  not  rlook.  rather  soBpioioiia4hiife. 
these' should  be  sneh  a  defioieney  of  writers  on.  the 'affirmative  o& 
thi&.'qnBiitu)ii}as  to  aiUowYpace  for  twttlaogtiiy. ones >by-  W.ft   Wbi 
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folly  of  quoting  Mr.  Brif^'s  peeyish  and  unmanly  ontbnnt  of 
aecmatioQ  .monst  his  opponanta*  that  thay  were  acting  on  secret 
ordera  issued  from  headquarters^  is,  we  should  thindc,  bj  this  time 
foUir  manifest ;  and  it  has  been  so  well  replied  to  by  "  Stanleyensisv" 
that  I  med  not  stay  to  refute  it*  It  may  be  true  that  Mr.  Bright 
does  not  owoly  attack  the.  Grown  or.  Hoose  of  Peers,  but  it  is 
often  very  hard  to  draw  the  line,  and'  it  may  fairly  be  presumed' 
thail  the.  msjorityiof  his  aodienee  do  not  attempt  to  do  it.  His 
adyioe,  too,  on  these  matters- is  very  much  of  the  **  Don't  nail  his  ear 
to  the  pomp"  and  "Don't  lay  afingwr  on  him,  boys"  style  of 
oratory.  And  if  ^  his  addresses  •  do  not  bear  this  double  meaning, . 
how  is  it  that  he  alona^  aboye  all  odier  public  speakers*  is  so  con<» 
tinually  misunderstood  as  to  be  aecused  of  gi^ong  utterance  to  exv 

E'ons*  whose  interpretation  by  the  plain  rules  of  common  sense, . 
»  in  general,  is  utterly  at  yariance  with  his  real  intentions  P 
ae  has  been  so  misrepresented  as  he.  "'Tia  strange,  'tia 
passing  strange ! "  Yet  how  comes  this  if  his  speeches  are  not 
constructed  to  bear  a  double  meaning  P  Is  not  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Blight's  words  are  generally  adopted  the  right  one  P  or  rather, 
is  it  not  that  which  the  majority  of  his  hearers,  unused  to  the  phi- 
losonhical  refinement  of  language,  would  giye  them  P 

I  naye,  lastly,  to  reply  to  the  short  article  of  B.  F.  G.,  who  has 
thought  proper  to  expend  the  whole  of  his  strength  and  space  in 
assailing  my  position.    The  silly  quibble  about  men  and  measures, — 
for  I  can  oaU  it  nothing  else — with  which  his  paper  opens,  is  scarcely 
worth  refuting*  yet  I  think  I  made  it  manifest  to  eyery  intelligent 
reader  that  what  I  meant  by  the  expression  was,  that  it  was  not  my 
intenitioa  to  conaideriMr.  Bright  as  a.^riyate  indiyidual,  but  rather 
.  aa  the  adyooaite  and  exponent  of  certam  yiews,  and  that  therefore, . 
it  would  be  well  as  far  as  possible  to  consider  the  tendency  of  the- 
fmeoMwre*  adrocated,  and  not  the*  diaracter  of  the  men  by  whom.. 
tkey  are  mr^d.    In  replying  to  my  fivst  aecnsation  againat  Mr*. 
Bright,  E;  F.  G.  implies,  truly  enoughv  thatr  time,  the  greatest 
innoyator  of  all,  necessitate* 'ohuiges,  but  then  leaps  at  onee  to  the  • 
conclusion  that  eyery  ohanee  must  be  a  radical  one,  or,  as  I  haye  • 
phrased  it,  "a  change  of  tne  constitution.'*    I  maintain  that  tbe^ 
constitution  of  our  country  does  something  more  than  nominally 
imply  the  existence  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.    The  soyereign  is 
not,  and  neyer  has  been,  a  mere  cipher  in  the  goyemment  of  the 
country ;  quite  the  reyerse.    It  is  ouite.  possible,  nay,  yery  pro- 
bable, that  the  real,  power  of  the  Crown  was  neyer  so  great  as 
at  the  present  time.    At  any  rate,  it  has  been  so  asserted  by  those 
who  should  haye  some  knowledge  of  the  subj ec t.    The  non-exis tence 
.or  non-efifectiyeness  of  a  power  is  not  to  be  implied  from  its  non- 
manifestation.    Because  tne  soyereign  and  the  ministry,  or  the . 
soyereign  and  the  People  are  not  coming  continually  into  collision, . 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  it  is  falsely  assumed 
that  the  soyereign  has  little  or  no  real  power.    England  is  not  really 
a  democracy  founded  on  a  nominal  monarchy,  but  is  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes  a  monarchy.  In  the  United  States,  to  which  allasion 
is  made,  is  not  the  Congress  or  the  people  omnipotent  P  Can  it 
not,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  pass  a  bill  and  cause  it  to  become 
law,  over  the  veto  of  the  President  ?  Again,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
holding  up  one  class  to  abuse  and  scorn  can  be  anything  else  than 
setting  class  against  class ;  or,  as  in  Mr.  Bright's  treatment  of  Mr. 
Lowe,  a  class  against  an  individual. 

I  say  that  all,  nearly  all,  distrust  him ;  pity  I  had  not  added 
"politicians,"  and  saved  space  in  reply  and  explanation.  It  is 
because  he  is  the  "  tribune  of  the  people,"  and  that  on  the  public 
rostrum,  not  in  the  House,  his  speeches  are  heard  with  apptause, 
that  he  is  distrusted.  Thoughtful  men  distrust  "  the  leader  of  the 
people,"  not  because  he  is  a  leader,  but  because  they  know  in 
nis  endeavours,  which  are  "  ever  dangerous,"  he  is  liable  to  rush  to 
extremes.  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  thank  my  coadjutors  for 
their  valuable  aid  in  conducting  this  debate,  and  my  opponents  for 
the  good  temper  they  have  displayed  therein.  B.  S. 


HuKAK  DuTT  nr  Bbgabd  to  Hitmak  OpiFioir — ^Whoever  hesitates 
to  utter  that  which  he  thinks  the  highest  truth,  lest  it  should  be  too  much 
in  advance  of  the  time,  may  reassure  himself  by  looking  at  his  acts  from  an 
impersonal  point  of  Tiew.  Let  him  duly  realize  the  fact  that  opinion  is  the 
agency  through  which  character  adapts  external  arrangements  to  itself-^ 
that  his  opinion  rightly  formtf  part  of  this  agency,  is  a  unit  of  force,  con- 
stituting, with  other  such  units,  the  general  power  which  works  out  social 
changes, — ^and  he  will  perceive  that  he  may  properly  give  full  utterance  to 
his  innermost  oonyiction,  leaving  it  to  produce  what  effect  it  may.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  he  has  in  him  these  sympathies  with  some  principles, 
and  repugnance  to  others.  He,  with  all  his  capacities  and  aspirations  and 
beliefs,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  product  of  the  time.  He  must  remember 
that,  while  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past-,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  future ;  and 
that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  born  to  him,  which  he  ma^  not  carelessly 
let  die.  He,  like  erery  other  man,  may  properly  consider  himself  as  one  of 
the  myriad  agencies  through  whom  works  the  Unknown  Oause ;  and  when 
the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a  certain  belief,  he  is  thereby  author- 
ised to  profess  and  act  out  that  belief.  Fpr,  to  render  in  their  hignest  sense 
the  words  of  the  poet, — 

"Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean ; 
But  Nature  makes  that  mean ;  over  that  Art 
Which  you  say  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  Art 
That  Nature  makes." 

Not  as  adventitious,  therefore,  will  the  wise  man  r^ard  the  faith  which  is 
in  him.  The  highest  truth  he  sees  he  will  fearlessly  utter,  knowing  that, 
let  what  may  come  of  it,  he  is  thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the  world — 
knowing  that,  if  he  can  effect  the  change  he  aims  at,  well;  if  not,  weQ 
also,  though  not  90  well. — Hxbbsbt  Sfxkobb. 
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IS  AN  ARI8T0CEACY  ADVAl^TAGEOTJS  TO  SOCIETY  P 

▲FFIBVATITB  BXPLT. 

Dxnaa,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  bishops,  barons,  &o.,  are  un- 
doubtedly masters  of  men  and  hold  the  power  of  mastery  with 
a  firm  hand.    Ancient  birth,  hereditary  rank,  indomitable  pride, 

gallantry  of  spirit  and  splendid  privilege,  mark  off  the  aristocracy 
*om  the  common  memoers  of  the  commonwealth.  The  highest 
judicial  fVmctions  are  performed  by  them :  they  form  the  court  of 
ultimate  appeal  in  all  cases  of  proposed  legislation — except  that  of 
the  throne ;  and  they  can  control  tne  execution  of  the  popular  will 
or  arrest  the  accomplishment  of  the  popular  demands.  And  despite 
all  the  contests  between  them  and  the  democracy  they  stUl  main- 
tain supremacy,  and  exert  a  powerful  influenoe  even  over  the  minds 
of  ike  leaders  of  the  antagonist  forces  of  levellers  and  proletarians. 
Many  as  have  been  the  changes  of  n^odem  times  no  change  has 
come  which  has  really  inflicted  irremediable  injury  on  the  aris- 
tocracy. Boman  Catholic  Emancipation,  Belief  of  Dissenters, 
Purification  of  Corporations,  Eeform  Bills,  Bepeal  of  Com  Laws, 
have  all  been  granted,  and  the  people  do  homage  to  the  aristocracy 
atUl.  There  is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  a  practical  sense  in  society 
of  the  advantageousness  of  an  aristocracy. 

'*  Trebor  "  confesses,  in  some  dim  way,  to  a  feeling  of  this  same 
sort  in  himself;  for  he  endeavours  to  undo  the  impression  conveyed 
in  ike  name  aristocrat.  Names  are  either  to  be  held  as  significant 
or  non-significant.  If  non-significant,  how  is  language  to  be 
tmderstood  P  If  significant,  how  can  **  Trebor "  account  for  the 
appHcation  and  continuance  of  the  name  aristocracy  to  the  upper 
classes  P  The  fallacy  of  names  must  arise  in  one  or  other  of  four 
ways : — 1,  names  must  have  been  at  first  incorrectly  given ;  2,  or  in 
the  course  of  time  have  been  erroneously  applied ;  3,  or  they  must 
have  been  perversely  and  intentionally  invented  to  mislead  and 
deceive ;  or,  4,  the  thing  denoted  by  any  name  which  is  fallacious 
must  have  imperceptibly  fallen  away  from  its  first  and  name-state, 
and  so  become  a  very  different  thing  while  retaining  the  same 
name.  To  which  of  these  will  "  Trebor  "  appeal  in  corroboration  of 
Ilia  theory  of  the  foUasy  of  names  P  For  in  whichever  of  these  he 
may  take  refuge  for  his  present  argument  he  can  scarcely  escape 
from  a  worse  fate,  namely  bringing  an  accusation  of  stupidity 
or  self-imposition  against  humanity  in  general. 

''  Trebor 's  "  fallacy  of  history  can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  fallacy 
itself.  Can  history  deceive  P  If  it  can  deceive — who  does  it 
deceive — fools  or  wise  menP  If  fools,  what  is  "  Trebor's  "  opinion 
of  his  companion  mortals  who  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  it  P    If  wise  meu"— what  is  '*  Trebor's  "  opinion  of  him- 
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self— as  the  discoverer  of  the  deceptiyeness  of  history  P  "  Trebor'a  " 
reading  of  history  has  not  surely  heen  pursued  wisely  or  could  he 
haye  maintained  that  **  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  always  re- 
markable as  obstructor4n-chief  of  reform  and  freedom "  (p.  45). 
"  Stanleyensb "  (on  p.  106)  has  refuted  him  thoroughly  on  tlus 
point  in  one  way.  We. may  help  to  improve  his  knowledge  in 
another  by  informing  him  that  to  ar^ue  from  what  is  true  of  a  part 
to  that  which  is  true  of  a  whole  is  considered  Tery  bad  logic 
"^and  pointing  out  to  him  that  while  the  members  of  the'Soose  of 
Lords  are  each  entitled  to  be  included  in  the  ocdleetiTe :  tenn 
ariBtocrac3r»  all  who  are  inehided  under  that  tenn  crenel  cntilled  to 
membership  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords. 

Nearly  140  real  peers,  bom  aristocrats,  have  no  legislatiye  ':&motion 
attached  to  their  peerages ;  while  he  has  omitted  to  oonsider  the 
immense  influence  exerted  in  society  by  ike  female  members  of  the 
peerag[e.  But  again,  even  the  peerage  is  by  no  means  oo«exten- 
si¥e  with  the  signification  of  aristocracy.  This  word  indtuides  all 
the  great  and  old  proprietary  families,  titled  ■  or  imtitled ;  it  in- 
cludes not  only  the  15,000  or  so  who  enjoy  tities  of  some  sort  er 
other,  but  also  all  their  relations  and  connections,  all  their  riyala 
and  competitors,  and  all  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  aame 
measures.  Hence  the  influence  they  wield  is  yery  exlensiye»aad  it 
becomes  a  most  interesting  question  to  know  whether  the  membera 
of  the  aristoeraqy,  as-  a  whole^  exert  a  beneficial  or  ban^iil  ioflamee 
on  society. 

A  genuine  aristocracy  is  hUtorie;  of  late  we  have  taken  to  the 
manufactory  of  an  aristocraey-^an  aristooracy  which  bazters  its 
political  influence  or  power  for  title  and  place.  This  is  what 
makes  the  worth  of  an  aristocracy  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nation — this  sort  of  peerage  by  barter.  This  has  made  feisda^m  a 
mere  prosaic  modern^antique,  a  fdaster-oast  moald  of  ike  noUe 
marble  statue  of  the  olden  times.  In  these  olden  times  '^feodaliam 
was  poetic.  It  had  for  all  the  grave  occasions  of  life  a  corresponding 
symbolism,  which  'Served  to  tne  peo|^  as  an  image  of :  the  nosal 
•troth  in  each.  Hence  feudalism  formed  the  manners  of  Europe, 
and  habituated  the  popular  mind  to  reverence  and  admiration.  A 
noble  of  those  days,  the  highest  type  of  the  manhood  of  the  coiratiy, 
was  in  himself  a  kind  of  education,  not  only  for  the  yonths  iwho 
lived  about  him,  expressly  that  they  might  study  him  in  that  Ugiit, 
but  for  the  general  people  who  saw  him  oonstcntiy,  and'regaracd 
him  as  a  species  of  icteal.  It  is  no  unall  compliment  to  "Rpylirft  leu- 
dalism  to  say  that  it  has  contributed  to  the  national  edaoatioa'io 
powerful  a  moral  inflaence ;  and  ojafirMi  gratitude  (for  this  wm  for 
all  other  traditions  of  the  kind)  is  due  to  the  old  aristocracy,  the 
original  bk>od,  whose  history  is  thus  a  matter  of  national  ooncern." 
But  now  feudaHsm,  which  is  aristoovaey  in  its  full  bloom,  in  the 
historic  sense, 'has  been  degraded  into  mere  tituhcrity  and  pre- 
cedency. Henee  men^eome  to  discuss  this  ^pMStion  not  on  its 
merits,  but  on  its  -acoidents/  and  men  declare  that^a  jaere  titular 
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aristocracy,  the  make  and  manufacture  of  modem  times,  is  not 
advantageous  to  society.  The  aristocracy  which  we  defend  is  the 
aristocracy  of  true  greatness  derived  from  birth,  breeding,  ancestral 
traditions,  ennobled  effort  to  reach  the  old  renown  of  the  races  of 
yore,  and  which  makes  the  past  truly  the  ruler  and  education  of  the 
present.  The  aristocratic  feeling  leads  men  to  desire  to  make  their 
lives  historic,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  existence  of  the  old  aristo- 
cracies act  as  inoentiTes  to  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  aim  at 
becoming  superior  to  the  common  ran  of  commonplace  men.  They 
seek  to  be  hfistorio  that  they  may  take  their  place  among  the.  men 
■of  otiher  days,  whose  honour  and  reputation  made  history.  .In 
.^8  way  undoubtedly  aristocracy  is  advantageous  to  society. 

W.  H.  K.,  whose  idea  of  an  arietoeracy  (p.  107)  is  quite  accurate 
so  fares  the  definition  goes,  errs  greatly -when  he  affirms,  on  the 
same  page,  that  its  members  haye  opposed  all  beneficial  legisia- 
tion.  This  is  distinctly  opposed  to  fact ;  for  aristoevats  have  been 
the  leaders  in  aU  the  popular -movements  for  progress.  Our  ane- 
toeracy  is  the  best  of  all  classes.  We  have  archbishops  and  biahops 
bcoaght  ont  of  the  ranks  of  the  clergy ;  larw  supplies  constant  aceee-> 
■ions  to  the  House ;  the  country  party  hare  many  men  possessed  of 

*  many  acres,  much  influenee,  and  great  interest  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country ;  the  army  sends  up  a  goodly  proportion ; 
the  navy  has  many  gallant  and  able  members  of  its  powerful  cor- 
poration among  them;  diplomacy  adds  gradually  to  the  number; 

•  epeoial  pleaders  hare  not  a  monopoly  of  the  power  of  rising  into 
higher  ranks,  for  anrgeons,  too,  supply  additions ;  while  eyen  com- 
merce and  trade,  through  provostriesandmayovates,  pass  upon  from 
the  erowdaof  the  oommons  and  become  jaaambers  of  the  uncom- 
mon—indeed,  our  Tdiole  society  is  founded  on. tiie principle  of  "  Let 

*him  rise  who  will  and  is  able,  and  a  weleome  shall  be  aceox«led  to 
him."  The  entire  usage  of  society  is  in  favour  therefore  of  the 
argument  for  the  advantage  of  an  ariatooraey;  it  is  proyerbial, 
indeed,  that  the  common  people  *'  deariy  love  a  lord."  .It  is  much 
to  be  wished  tliat  this  subject  had  been  more  thoroughly  debated. 
We  have  had  papers  in  this  Magazine  of  great  ability  ^wAJfejary  ^g 

*  **  Forward  "  and  "  Onward,"  and  induoimg  us  to  take  to  *'  Toiling 
Upward,"  and  all  these  are  n$l\j  founded  on  the  sadvaataBeoosBiess 
ofan  aristocraey  to  aooiety.  It  is  that  we  may  near  the  best,  that 
we  may  wt>rk  the  works  of  imfkreaoe,  utility,,  and  w^orth,  which  oou- 

-  stitute  aristocratacal  excellence,  that^woiareenoonca^d  in  improve- 
ment and  eelf-cultore. 

A  levelling  demoeraey  ean  never  be  ^^ood  fbrman.  It  is 
essential  for  true  progress  l^twe.  haye  kndmuarks  and  aims.  /Ihe 
prospects  of  socie^^  would  be  sad  indeed  if  we  could  |pye  ounelnes 
over  to  an  ieonoekstio  destruction  of  the  .Corinthian  piUars  of  social 
life.  We  must  havemen  at  the  top  of  eooiety,  laad  it  is  for  haman 
good  t^t  we  keep  up  fsyour,  respect,  und  aubmission  to  ^ete  who 

•  occupy  society's  high  plaoes.  Hence  we  belieye^tharoaghly^afeazi 
aristocracy  is  beneficial  to  society.  Stob. 
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KBGATITB  BBFLY. 

"  Find  IiiiD,  sweet  heavens,  some  lordlj  nook ; 
For,  rest  his  soul!  he'd  rather  be 

Gbnteelly beside  a  duke 

Than  saved  in  vulgar  company.*' — Thomas  Moobb. 

Ik  this  debate  we  had  rather  a  contretemps.  Besides  the  dit- 
cuBsion  announced,  there  came  on  the  great  Edinbut)^)i  oon- 
troTersial  tournament  between  the  yersatue  and  eccentric  Prof. 
J.  S.  Blackie  and  the  poetic  Manchester  barrister  and  ez-Chartist 
leader,  Ernest  Jones.  This  contest,  instead  of  holding  on  its  own 
waVf  fell  into  our  quarry,  and  eyentually  and  virtually  came  to  be 
a  debate  on  the  question  we  were  engaged  to  consider — "Is  an 
Aristocracy  advantageous  to  Society?"  We  are  sorry  to  have  the 
Quixotic  professor  against  us,  but  we  console  ourselves  by  the 
thought  that  though  tne  distinguished  Grecian  of  Edinburgh  may 
fight  for  them,  the  aristocracy  will  not  admit  that  he  is  of  them ; 
and  we  believe  that,  after  all,  his  affection  for  the  aristocracy  ia 
merely  a  passing  "  Platonic  love."  We  shall  not,  however,  interfere 
with  that  debate,  but  give  our  immediate  attention  to  our  opponent 
"Acklington." 

If  "  Acklington "  were  called  upon  to  take  Debrett's,  Burke's, 
or  Lodge's  **  Peerage  and  Baronetage  "  in  hand,  and  to  mark  off 
with  a  blue  line  beside  every  name  whose  possessor  fully  bore  out 
his  "  true  definition  [p.  41]  of  an  aristocrat,"  how  many  would  he 
find  worthy  of  the  true  blue  markP 

1.  Affluent  circunutances.—'Kow  many  have  unencumbered  and 
unmortgaged  acres?  How  many  are  flush  of  money,  and  able  to 
pay  cash  down  for  their  luxurious  living  P  Is  it  not  ahnost  become 
a  byword  to  say,  **  As  poor  as  a  lord  "  P 

2.  Possessed  ofanohte  mind, — "  Noble  is  who  noble  does."  Amons 
the  aristocracy  where  is  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  for  truth  and 
righteousness;  the  vanguard  of  benevolence,  good  works,  and 
reformatory  endeavours ;  the  prime  movers  and  chief  workers  in 
progress  and  loving  endeavours  ?  Are  the  records  of  our  aristocracy 
full  of  those  who  lead  mankind  in  the  upward  and  onward  ways  of 
civil  liberty  and  holy  life  P  or  are  they  rather  the  patrons  of  the 
racecourse  and  the  ball,  the  prize-fight  and  the  (j^aming-table,  luxury 
.of  dress,  eatins  and  drinking,  of  obstractive  legislation  and  destruc- 
tive morals,  of  game  laws,  hypothec-securities,  and  inequitable  taxa- 
tion and  enfranchisement P  What  makes  *'  the  aristocratic  vices" 
proverbial,  if  the  members  of  that  class  are  possessed  of  a  noble 
mindP 

8.  ^tfm520.— Humilihr,  of  course,  enshrines  itself  in  ermine  and 
velvet,  gauds  itself  with  ribands  and  garters,  wears  a  coronet  of 
jewellery,  and  transfigures  itself  by  crosses  of  honour  of  St.  G^or^e, 
St.  Andrew,  St.  Efitrick,  &o.  But  who  uses  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  follows  His  law  in  bearing  it  P 
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4  JSrudiU  in  Zeamina.— Let  "  Acklington  "  tak«  the  **  History 
of  Boyal  ti^d  Noble  Anthors,"  and  compare  the  men  whoae  namef 
■hine  radiantly  there  with  thoae  which  illustrate  the  literature  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  he  will  surely  hanf^  his 
head,  "  blushful  as  a  rote  tree  in  summer/'  in  perfect  shame  at  his 
own  shameless  aisertion  ? 

6.  Generous, — Match  in  the  records  of  aristocratic  benerolence 
that  of  our  merchant  princes ;  the  derotion  to  holy  uses  of  the 
goods  with  which  God  has  blessed  them  of  our  middle  classes ;  the 
self-sacrificing  readiness  to  do  kindness  and  to  endure  weariness  and 
want  that  others  may  go  clothed,  fed,  or  properly  attended  to  by 
inedical  advisers,  of  tne  workinar  classes.  Measure  the  percentage 
of  income — not  to  ipeak  of  effort — spent  in  the  SMuagement  of 
human  sorrow  by  royalty  and  nobility,  together  with  that  readily 
given  out  of  their  poverty  by  the  lower  classes,  and  then  talk  of 
our  generous  aristocracy  no  more.  Let  "  Acklington  "  number  the 
parks  ffiven  to  the  people  by  those  whom  he  calls  the  ,**  mushroom- 
sprung  merchants  '  with  the  stingy  admission  grudfpngly  granted 
to  the  parks  of  the  nobility  and  the  squirearchy ;  let  bim  match  from 
the  aristocracy  the  names  of  Peabody,  Crossley,  Baxter,  Locke, 
Ifechi,  Twelvetrees,  Price,  &c.,  and  then  let  him  boast  of  the 
generous  aristocracy. 

6.  Juet, — Has  "  Acklington  "  ever  read  history  P  If  he  has,  has 
lie  found  justice  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy? 
How  much  of  the  woes  and  wars  of  this  country  are  due  to  intrigue ! 
and  who  have  been  the  intriguers  P  The  aristocracy.  Who  now 
urged  on  the  kin^  to  despotic  acts,  and  then  made  these  acts  causes 
of  accusation  against  our  kings  P  The  aristocracy.  See  a  specimen 
of  aristocratic  justice  in  the  people's  park  (juestion  of  to-day;  in 
arUtocratie  Secretary  Walpole's  tricky  ooasting,  and  in  aristocratic 
Lord  Derby's  attempt  to  overawe  the  people  oy  false  claims  and 
the  assertion  of  false  rights — supported  by  the  forthbringing  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  police, — wnile  he  knew  all  the  time  that 
lie  was  hoisting  false  colours,  and  could  not  fight  the  people  even 
by  legal  weapons.  I  am  afraid  that  the  old  traditionary  claim  of 
the  aristocracy  to  be  the  sole  possessors  of 

^  The  heart  of  honour,  the  tongue  of  truth,'* 

must  fall  and  pale  before  the  facts  of  to-day, — before  the  Hyde. 
Park  demonstration,  and  the  government  of  the  aristocracy  playing 
a  game  at  hide-and-seek  round  the  statue  of  the  '*  British  Themis. 
The  "just"  aristocracy!  Why,  the  very  words  have  a  mocking 
and  satiric  sound!  Gamo  law  justice,  anti-reform  justice,  anti* 
eom-law  justice,  anti-income-tax  revision  justice,  hypothec  justice, 
keep  or  chase  paupers  out  of  the  parish  justice, — these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  sorts  of  justice  the  aristocracy  of  our  country  has  blessed 
it  with,  and  on  account  of  which  "Acklington"  wishes  us  to  consider 
an  aristocracy  as  advantageous  to  society. 
1867.  2  F 
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7«  JSbgwjifarjf  Ml  his  AaHomt  tkr^ugk  X^-^Ah,  bkiied  k  llie 
ooimfcry^  that  haa  an  ariatoeraey  if  tkis  it  trae  I  And  Tet»  aiiif^itlar^ 
enovf^L,  tiMFe  ia  a  oomrt  of  law—- wa  do  not  now  apeak  of  ita  juatioft 
•vHrhiidL  takaa  notiea  of  the  faot  thai— 

"  Pleasure's  a  sin,  and  sometimes  sin's  a  pleaaura  g" 

and  its  reoordfl  contain  a  long  list  of  parties  to  these  eaute*  etlihrm 
wiUi  aristocratic  prefixes  and  appendages.  For  awhile  theae  coorta 
were  all  held  by  the  aristocracy  for  their  own  advantage ;  bnt  of 
late  the  habits  of  society,  which  are  borrowed,  we  know,  from  the 
practices  of  the  aristocrvy,  demanded  an  ezteasion  of  the  priyilegea 
of  the  great.  The  aristocracy  for  a  while  resisted — like  the  leaden 
of  Almack's — this  attack  of  their  imitators,  yet,  like  so  many  of  their 
own  yictims,  they  succumbed — 

*'  And  whispering,  I  will  neVr  eonseni,  eoBsenled.* 

Independently,  howeyer,  of  the  msh  of  imitation,  tka  aristoenMSf 
poaaess  almost  a  monopoly  of  these  oourts;  and  many  are  tho 
atrikin^  Tevelations  they  supply  of  the  aeouraoy  of  "  Aoklingtoa'a  "* 
definition  of  an  aristocrat  as  a  nvan—dare  we  saj  man?-*-exempkEy 
in  his  actions  through  life. 

«  Aldington's  *'  lore  of  "the  standard  of  distinetioA**— faahi<mable 
refinement,  is  so  great  that  he  thinks  ita  Taiue  OTerpowers  all  tilings 
else.  Persons  educated  in  aristocratic  circles  imperoeptibly  learm  la 
pnotiae  rarious  UtUe  amenities,  elegancies,  and  refinemoita,  whiok 
are  not  to  be  foond  among  the  rougher  ranks  of  the  oommaBtty, 
But  we  do  not  alwaya  know  the  price  we  are  paying  for  our  refine 
ment.  '*  We  refine,  bnt  we  do  so  without  having  decided  whether 
this  ooreted  refinement  be  or  be  not  an  attribute  of  the  higheaft 
order  of  intellect.  Is  it  certain  that  this  refineoMnt  of  mind  doaa 
not  at  the  same  time  tend  to  impair  ita  energy  P  Axe  we  sure  tha* 
the  aptitude  to  study  and  learn  petty  accomplishments  is  indioatWe 
of  a  lof^  intellect  P  '  If  not,  what  effect  haa  the  etiquette  arg«» 
ment  upon  the  question  of  the  benefieiality  of  an  ariatocracy  P 

"  Stanley ensis  "  comes  at  it  as  if  he  had  heard  the  cry,  "  Oi^ 
Stanley,  on!"  But  there  is  more  stir  than  fight  in  him.  "  Aristo- 
cracy 18  a  fact  in  all  societies"  (p.  104),  therefore  adyantageoua  I 
Oh !  weU,  so  are  sin,  crime,  poverty,  diseases,  accidents,  &c.,  all 
facts — therefore  all  advantageous,  like  an  aristocracy.  His  .argo* 
menta  about  refinement  and  etiquette  (p.  104)  are  already  met. 
What  shall  we  say  of  his  assertion,  '*  Nobility  is  virtue  of  race  '* 
(p.  106)— his  "  fine  ions  of  family  traditions  "P  If  we  read  histevjf 
aright,  do  not  one*balf  of  the  oldpst  peerages  belong  to  the  illegitt* 
mate  scions  of  royalty,  and  to  the  friends  of  the  paramottra  qt 
princes.  How  many  have  received  titles  and  wealth  aa  the  pay* 
ment  of  treachery  and  the  reward  of  eonnivanoe  at  crhne  P  Before 
such  things  can  be  maintained,  *'  Stanleyensis'*  must  blot  hiatory  ouit 
of  memory,  and  rewrite  the  £unily  reccvda  of  the  peerage.   Thai  ka 
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can  mifread  htstonr  is  pretty  eyident  (on  p.  106) ;  why  may  he  not 
rewrite  itP  To  wnom  do  we  owe  oar  wan  and  oontentions  bat  to 
our  aristocraoy  P  who  endeavoar  to  keep  up  and  to  keep  employed 
onr  great  army,  that  they  may  have  protection  for  their  property 
«nd  their  liyea ;  nay,  have  places  for  their  abandoned  children^— 
for  all  the  younger  children  are  compnlsorily  abandoned  by  the 
aristocraoy,  through  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail — laws 
omel,  heirless,  and  oaUous,  the  produce  of  i^ride,  /(reed,  selfishr 
ness,  and  ambition.  A  friend  supplies  the  writer  with  the  foRow- 
ing : — "  Mr.  Bright  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  demonstrable  thesis  in 
polities  that  an  aristocracy,  though  it  may  be  suffered  as  a  necessity 
n)r  a  time,  must  ultimateiy  yield  before  the  concurrence  of  erents, 
and  pass  away  from  among  men.**  ICor  is  this  unlikely.  The  philo- 
aopliy  of  polities,  as  it  becomes  more  thorouirhly  studied,  will  oerw 
tainly  increase  the  belief  in  men  of  the  natural  equality  of  the  rights 
of  the  sereral  members  of  the  race,  and  of  the  inexpediency  of 
making,  on  behalf  of  any  section  of  the  community,  any  exoeptional 
laws.  An  aristocracy  can  only  be  kept  up  and  hdid  apart  froftt 
aiTerage  humanity  by  some  exceptional  laws,  privileges,  or  habits. 
Habits  are  weak  when  they  have  no  specific  snpport  in  social  lifei 
pririleges  are  ill  to  keep  up  in  a  strongly  competitire  society,  ana 
laws  of  an  exceptional  nature  are  sooner  or  later  certain  to  be  re- 
pealed. These  things  oome  to  pass  because  they  are  difladyanta- 
geous  to  society,  but  an  aristocracy  can  only  hold  its  place  in  society 
on  condition  of  the  continued  existence  of  sueh  exceptional  elements 
zn  society,  and  hence  an  aristocracy  is  shown  to  be  decidedly  difl« 
adTsntageous  to  society. 

We  know  of  no  tenable  argument  for  the  adtantageousness  of  an 
aristocracy.  At  the  very  best  it  is  a  necessary  eril.  It  need  not, 
indeed,  be  so,  but  then  it  would  require  to  cease  to  be  hereditary, 
and  be  made  a  public  reward  for  public  serrice — ^a  prise  to  be  com- 

Sed  for  by  usefulness  to  the  country  and  its  sorereign.  Were  it 
e  to  its  name — ^as  we  pointed  out  in  our  opening  artide  (p.  44)-^it 
would  be  a  beneficial  institution.  And  it  might  easily  be  made  so^ 
bni  while  it  is  ^he  artificial  nominal  aristocracy  that  it  is,  any  plan 
ibr  creating  a  true  and  genuine  aristocracy,  a  class  of  the  best,  by 
acclaim  of  the  people  and  by  consent  of  the  sorereign,  is  not  likely 
to  be  soon  adopted.  Witness  the  resistance  to  life  peerages.  Aa 
it  is,  our  House  of  Lords  is  a  house  of  residuaries — resistors  of  ail 
true  progress  and  advancement,  afraid  of  every  popular  movement, 
a  class  whose  very  fears  proclaim  their  consciousness  that  they  are 
not,  and  cannot  be  made  in  their  present  form,  advantageous  to 
aoeiety. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  then  that  in  the  abstract  an  aristocraoy 
cannot  be  advantageous  to  society ;  and  is  it  not  patent  to  every 
thinking  reader  of  the  politics  of  the  day  that  our  own  aristocracy 
ia  unworthy,  aa  a  whole,  of  the  praise  clumed  for  itP      Tsxbob. 
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I&TBBEE  A  TEUE  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  HISTOEY 

SACBED  AND  PBOFANE  P 

AVFIBKATIYB  XBPLT. 

CoMFiBATmiLT  little  can  be  found  to  reply  to  in  the  articles 
Upon  the  negatiye  side.  To  a  great  degree  there  has  been  unanimitj 
in  prinoiplea ;  the  difference  beiDs  only  respecting  the  extent  ta 
which  these  principles  are  applicable  to  the  .question  in  debate. 

"  Buddy"  takes  "  sacred  nistory  "  to  mean  such  as  is  recorded  in 
the  Bible ;  "  profane  history/'  that  which  is  not  recorded  therein  ; 
in  fact,  by  his  definition  of  the  terms,  the  experiences  of  nations 
take  their  title  to  sacredness  from  the  inspired  records.  We  rather 
belicTe  that  the  history  was  sacred  in  itself,  as  the  result  of  direct 
instead  of  seoondjuy  divine  influence  and  causation. 

Hence  E.'s  requisition  that  to  secure  the  entire  sacredness  of 
any  history  it  must  be  wholly  recorded  in  its  minutest  steps  and 
incidents  is  entirely  beyond  the  mark.  Such  a  narratiFe,  indeed^ 
of  the  exact  particulars  of  any  event,  much  more  of  a  long  series  of 
events,  may  fairly  be  called  a  natural  impossibility.  But  we  have 
the  great  outline  and  meaning  of  an  active  and  immediate  inter- 
ference of  God  in  affairs  usuaUy  left  to  man's  own  judgment,  given 
to  us  by  the  authors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  writing  under  the 
power  of  a  divine  afflatus. 

But  may  we  not  also  say  that  the  sacredness  of  the  historical 
events  in  which  God — if  we  may  so  speak — was  a  direct  actor,  may 
not  have  descended  to  every  detail,  but  only  to  such  as  were 
specially  and  essentially  connected  with  the  distinct  purpose  to  be 
worked  out.  To  use  an  illustration :  in  the  education  of  a  child» 
much  is  left  to  its  own  unfettered  impulses,  but  a  broad  yet 
definite  and  shaping  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  intended 
to  direct  its  growth  into  upri|E(ht,  intelligent,  and  noble  manhood. 
Because  every  item  of  that  child's  actions  is  not  directly  ordered* 
does  not  immediately  result  from  an  external  authority  and  compul- 
sion, and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  unseen  yet  powerful  impulses 
are  received  into  its  nature  from  playmates  ana  companions,  the 
scenes  it  witnesses,  the  talk  it  hears,  which  all  tend  to  modiry  the 
final  result,  shall  we  deny  the  fact  of  its  being  trulv  educated  in  a 
special  sense,  or  go  into  rhapsodies  about  all  life  being  an  educa- 
tion, refuse  the  name  and  reality  to  the  purposely  directed  training 
of  which  it  is  made  the  subject  P 

Turning  to  our  able  and  respected  (though  peraonally  unknown) 


ftiend,  B.  8.,  we  an  aarpriMd  to  find  bim  in  hif  preMnt  |iofitkni 
on  the  neffatiye  of  this  important  anbjeot.  He  aeema  to  liare  been 
led  there l)j  the  acknowledged  impoaaibilitj  of  drawing  a  definite 
line  between  the  dirine  and  human  in  the  experieooe  of  onr  nee* 
But  this  does  not  destroy  the  faot  that  there  is  a  real  and  perceptible, 
distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  rainbow  we  can  perfeetl7 
separate  between  blue,  and  red,  and  yellow,  by  looking  where  these 
are  plainly  manifest.  Bat  when  we  try  to  define  where  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends,  we  shall  find  them  blending,  and  producing  in* 
termediate  eolours,  and  these  in  shades  imperceptibly  yet  unmis- 
takably altering  according  to  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of 
the  primaries.  So  in  history  there  are  sequences  of  events  mani* 
festly  of  divine  origination,  and  other  sequences  as  plainly  and 
entirely  human;  but  in  others,  and  in  particular  actions  and&tail^ 
it  is  often  diflScult  to  define  of  which  cnaracter  they  partake.  ^ 

In  faot,  B.  S.  admits  such  special  interference  of  Ood  in  the 
lustory  of  the  Jews  and  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  thus 
indeed  shows  that  his  true  position  is  on  our  side.  He  reauires  a 
proof  that  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  was  entirely,  radically  omerent 
nroin  that  of  other  nations,— a  supposition  said  to  be  opposed  to  the 
XHrine  attributes.  But  what  do  facts  sayP  We  pomt  to  their 
direct  guidance  and  tuition,  and  claim  that  this  is  wholly  distinct 
from  any  other  operation  of  God's  hand  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  E.  S.  affirms  that  the  Hebrew  people  were  intended 
to  exercise  a  missionary  influence  on  the  surrounding  races.  Thi» 
18  true  in  part;  they  were  witnesses  for  God  in  the  midst  of 
idolatry  and  wickedness,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  being  aggreisive- 
yropoffatort  of  His  truth.  The  assertion  yields  the  yery  point 
at  issue,  as  it  acknowledges  a  special  training  fbr  that  purpose. 
Our  friend  further  states  that  most  of  the  then  existing  nations 
find  mention  in  the  Bible,  and  Gt>d  is  shown  to  exercise  an  oyer* 
mling  guidance  in  their  affairs.  But  his  illustrations  are  un« 
fortunate ;  for  in  all  the  interference  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews, 
as  part  of,  or  intiiftately  connected  with,  their  history  and  education. 

Like  B.  S.,  we  do  not  belieye  in  the  particular  redemption  of 
nations  or  indiyiduals ;  but  facts  compel  us  to  admit  a  prior  choice 
of  agents  for  the  working  out  of  proriaential  and  beneficent  ends^  to 
which  the  whole  race  shall  finally  be  admitted. 

''  Philomathes"  contributes  a  more  logical  and  (from  the  negatiyo 
point  of  yiew)  satisfactory  paper  than  his  predecessors.  But  the 
assertion  that  our  essay  was  based  on  the  idfea  of  continuity  shows 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  its  scope.  We  stated  thAtdoubtt 
giyin|(  rise  to  the  question  in  debate  had  their  source  in  this 
preyailing  thought,  and  then  considered  the  proper  limitationa  of 
the  idea,  affirming  that  it  could  not  be  allowea  to  oyerride  the 
belief  in  a  direct  action  of  the  Dirine  Being  among  men.  Upon 
that  belief  we  took  our  stand,  and  then  proceeded  to  show  tnat 
when  "  continuitjT,"  as  a  great  principle  in  science  and  in  life,  was 
used  within  judicious  bounds,  there  was  nothing  illagiealor  oontn* 
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dMxirf  in  oar  aeoepAaoioe  of  ''nond  hitloiy"  n  a  nalily  or 
tfie  wofid^  «xperienM« 

*'  Phileaxudbef"  own  posttioB  is  rerf  plsosibie,  but  will  not  bsir 
tlie  soratisj^  of  «s1bi  and  eaniest  oxaminstion.  He  sajs  tfasi 
4JI  hktorj  IS  divin6,-^he  outgrowth  aad  wsult  of  the  boiy  oonii* 
sel  of  Gh>d  eoneaming  man  and  his  race.  Ditiia*  we  are  landed 
on  the  ioebergi  of  imbenefieent  finality,  or  iidn  assertion  is  not  trae 
to  tiie  extent  io  whidi  it  is  nsed  in  answerinff  this  question. 
Poiatiiig  to  the  eondition  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  in* 
habitants— the  degraded  Bosjesniien,  the  stunted  £sqnimanx«  tho 
oppressed  and  starrine  Chinese,  the  sensual  Hindoos,  the  City' 
Arshs  of  onr  o«fn  enlightened  and  happy  land,  the  poor  of  our  great 
towns,  and  the  fatboering  popniation  of  onr  eoonties, — we  ask. 
Is  this  the  outgrowth  and  result  of  Qod's  holy  and  gracious  counsel  f 
If  it  be— we  say  it  rcTerently, — Gk)d  is  the  author  of  evil  as  well  no 
good,  sin  as  well  as  holiness ;  all  thines  blend  in  a  neutral  tint 
of  utter  UD  certainty  and  indifference.  No  Divinity  is  left  for  oar 
worship,  no  goal  for  our  highest  aspirations,  no  centre  for  our  liTea. 

We  do  not,  any  more  than  "  Philomathes,*'  beliere  any  portion  of 
the  race  to  be  outcast  from  the  divine  beneyolence  and  care.  But 
the  fact  is  unmistakable  that  some  are  chosen  to  be  first  in  prepam* 
tion  and  in  soDship.  We  repudiate  with  equal  emphasis  the  so* 
called  SpuTffeonic  dictum  (but  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  would  hasten 
to  denounce),  that  as  Grod  has  made,  so  He  has  a  moral  right  tomar 
and  ban  the  human  soul.  This  can  never  be  while  He  gives  to  that 
soul  a  separate  ezistenoe,  consciousness,  and  the  capacity  q€  in-> 
tensest  suffering. 

It  is  "  Philomathes' "  notion  (what  is  this  but  prejudging'the  whole 
oaseP)  that  the  Divine  Being  must  have  given  each  nation  a  fsir 
start  and  chance  in  the  race  for  life.  Hence,  to  make  up  for  the 
tlMOoraoy  of  the  Jews,  He  ^ave  mechanical  and  scientific  develop- 
ment  to  EgS^pt,  warlike  puissance  to  Persia,  oommeroe  to  the 
l^friaIls,  and  so  on.  But  was  there  a  true  oompensation  in  tius— 
supposiog  all  to  be  equally  divine  P  Theotnracy,  as  we  understand 
it,  IS  a  special  leaderehin  and  government  hj  God  himself— with 
reference  to  the  national  concerns,  bat  also  lUTolving  as  its  most 
impoiiant  object  a  revdlation  of  positive  religious  truth,  and  a 
spiritual  education  of  the  individual  with  rerorence  to  eternity, 
liaoking  these,  what  science,  or  prowess,  or  organisation,  or  even 
what  philosophic  culture,  could  place  another  nation  in  a  position 
of  eqnahty  with  the  Jews  P  "  Philomathes  "  looks  at  the  question 
xaerely  in  the  light  of  earth,  instead  of  in  the  full  radianee  of 
heaven  and  immortality.  Again,  in  the  institution  of  a  tfaeocraevv 
we  have  the  direct  action  and  ordinances  of  the  Dirine  Being  t  wul 
"  Philomathes,"  as  he  plaees  military  tactics,  eommetoial  genius,  and 
sooial  organiaation  on  an  equa^  with  this,  say  that  the  prineipka 
and  anangemeats  of  these  latter  were  given  by  a  particular  refe» 
lation,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  experience,  and  thou^t,  caA 
ezperteent  of  asanP    If  not,  Hisfe  is  no  proper  parallel  Defewew^ 


4he  nrtionil  peooHaritiiN  which  he  citM,  ttoleit-^Mid  Iiere  we 
MBch  the  eraoial  point-^ilie  theocracy  is  lowered  to  a  hamaa 
inatitotioii,  wise  and  Bohle  in  conception,  bat  atill  resulting  only 
fiom  the  geaias  of  a  Hebrew  lawgiver,  and  conseqnentl^  subject 
to  be  mo£fied  by  the  thongfats  of  other  men.  Such,  in  tmth, 
IS  the  natural  result  of  the  pretentious  spiritualism  which  "  Phi^ 
kymathes  "  expounds :  professing  to  raise  the  general  to  the  height 
cf  the  paiiieukr,  it  ignores  or  destroys  the  latter,  or  brings  it 
dewn  to  the  common  level  of  secondary  causation.  It  is  through 
•peeial  manifestation  alone  that  we  learn  to  recognise  the  general 
jpsesenee  and  operation  of  the  divine  hand.  To  repudiate  or  to 
ignoM  the  particular,  marked,  and  immediate  divine  action  among 
men,  is,  we  consider,  a  more  fatal  error  than  that  against  which  our 
friend  so  eloquently  protests.  We  believe,  as  fervently  as  he  can 
do»  that  under  the  influence  of  a  one-sided,  exaggerated,  so-called 
•rangelicalism,  Qod  has  been  placed  far  off  from  common  human 
Ufe,  and  that  grievous  practical  infidelity  has  thus  been  fostered ; 
Imt  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that  to  do  away  with  the  idea  and 
•eknowledgment  of  His  special  revelation  of  Himself,  so  far  from 
TCmedying  this  defect,  will  hide  Him  behind  the  notions  of  force 
snd  law,  and  at  length  remove  the  thought  of  Him  entirely  from 
tiie  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

We  will  now  close  by  giving  a  more  systematic  form  to  the 
thoughts  suggested  by  this  debate.  In  taking  our  position  we 
have  not  been  guided  by  adherence  to  a  narrow  orthoaoxy,  or  by 
a  ooward  fear  of  departing  from  accepted  standards.  But  we  must 
express  our  conviction  that  there  is  no  scepticism  more  insidious 
and  hurtful— though  none  more  plausible  and  attractive  to  the  eye 
«-thsn  that  which,  under  pretence  of  ennobling  and  beautifying 
the  whole  of  life  and  nature,  declares  it  universally  a  manifestation 
and  outgrowth  of  the  divine  mind,  and  ignores  or  denies  those 
■peeial  revelations  which  are  the  basis  of  our  trust  and  hope,  the 
leal  foundations  of  fear  and  reverence  and  love.  We  are  not  blind 
to  the  importance  and  significance  of  the  questions  involved*— why 
God  should  choose  one  nation  before  another  for  spiritual  education 
and  blessing,  and  so  in  appearance  lesve  others  to  ignorance  and 
aiiaery  hnd  sin.  The  secret  lies  with  Him,  and  man  must  not  expect 
to  be  permitted  in  this  life,  at  least,  to  know  the  whole  reasons  of 
hia  being,  or  to  grasp  much  of  the  mighty  system  whose  bounds  are 
eternity  and  infinitude.  Perhaps  our  life  and  history  have  a  vastly 
wider  and  greater  meaning  than  "  Philomathes  "  supposes, — ^that 
fhxoogh  us,  though  we  see  it  not,  a  great  lesson  is  being  taught, 
weorkM  out,  before  unimagined  and  unnumbered  existences,  showing 
tiie  evil  of  self-^wiU  and  spiritual  pride,  and  consequent  separation 
finm  the  true  centre  of  all  being,  and  also  His  wisdom  and  love 
educing  good  out  of  the  basest  and  fiercest  opposition.  Perhaps, 
in  a  sense  far  Idgher  than  he  intended,  Shakspere's  words  are  true— 

'*  All  the  world's  a  itage, 
And  sU  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 
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Man,  baying  fallen  away  from  God,  reqaires  special  interposiMoA 
ere  he  can  be  restored  to  true  knowledge  and  obedience.  The 
process  adopted  to  bring  about  this  end  was  an  historical  one,  and 
rendered  a  direct,  unmistakable,  and  continuous  divine  action 
necessary.  This  we  haye  already  indicated  and  outlined  in  our 
opening  papers. 

The  idea  thrown  out  in  the  first  of  those  articles— 'that  in  tiie 
choice  of  the  Jewish  people  for  earliest  culture  and  sonship,  there 
is  no  actual  or  implied  repudiation  of  other  nations — may  now  be  a 
little  amplified.  '*  Philomathes' "  principle  of  consistency  has  great 
force  here.  Like  continuity,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  miffhty  truth* 
which  yet  has  not  a  uniyersal  ap|>licBtion.  It  must  not  oe  allowed 
to  override  facts,  to  prejudge  history;  but  it  does  require  that 
sooner  or  later  equal  justice  and  opportunities  for  spiritual  educa- 
tion— which  is  eternal  life — be  accorded  to  men  of  every  class, 
capacity,  and  tribe.  The  notion  that  these  short  years  and  this 
confused  world  form  the  only  period  and  place  of  probation  for 
the  race  is  contrary  to  reason  and  unsupported  by  revelation. 
Millions  have  no  probation  whatever,  if  the  word  has  any  meaning ; 
they  are  bom  into  evil,  and  have  no  chance  whatever  of  escape 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  the  society  amidst  which  tber 
live,  to  which  their  nature  is  almost  helplessly  conformed  and 
subdued.  We  speak  not  merely  of  the  "  heathen  "  world,  but  of 
multitudes  in  our  own  country,  in  whom  the  spiritual  sense,  without 
fault  of  theirs,  is  entirely  imaroused.  Unless  there  be  a  capacity 
for  perceiving  and  understanding  divine  truth  in  its  personal  sig* 
nificance,  there  can  be  no  real  rejection  of  it,  no  probation  or 
responsibility.  These  facts  show  that  men  are  not  treated  alike  at 
present,  and  we  must  look  to  another  life  for  the  instruction  and 
redemption  of  the  great  majority  of  the  race. 

God  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  the  author  of  their  present  igno- 
rance and  sin.  He  permits  it  now,  but  His  divine  antipathy  to 
«vii  consists  with  its  gradual  overthrow,  by  the  training  of  only  a 
section  of  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  Himself.  The  alienation 
of  the  remainder  He  "  winks  at "  for  a  time,  but  they  are  certain 
sooner  or  later  to  be  included  in  His  intentions  of  everlasting  good. 
There  is,  then,  special  election,  special  training,  particular  revelation 
of  Himself  in  history,  which  is  thus  rendered  sacred  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  as  the  direct  product  of  His  ordaining  will :  there  is  sacred 
vtrilien  history  as  well,  over  the  pieparation  of  which  He  presided, 
that  it  might  remain  to  all  time  as  a  testimony  of  His  redeeming 
purpose  and  procedure,  and  become  a  manual  of  spiritual  culture 
to  all  who  seek  His  knowledge  and  harmony  with  His  nature, 
enabling  them  to  recognise  His  presence,  not  only  in  these  particular 
jmd  evident  manifestations,  but  throughout  the  universe,  and  in  the 
^hole  round  and  order  of  circumstance  and  life. 

Onoctiry,  W. 
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VBOATIYB  BXPLT. 

It  baa  now  fallen  upon  the  ooenera  of  this  debate  to  bring  it  to  * 
done.  Although  convinced  toat  the  importance  of  the  aubjeot 
night  have  called  forth  a  greater  namber  of  articles  on  each  aide* 
we  moBt  gratefully  accept  what  has  been  tend^ed ;  and  if  the 
reapectiTe  papers  are  not  numerically  great,  it  is  perhaps  no  exag- 
geration or  egotism  to  regard  them  as  maintaining  the  standard  of 
thought  and  st^le  generally  so  conspicuous  in  our  Magazine. 

Leaving  preliminaries,  it  will  be  adVisable  first  to  consider  the  main 
ar^ments  on  which  the  two  affirmatire  gentlemen  base  their 
opinion,  or  rather  faith,  for  J.  S.  K.  says  that  unless  we  accept 
the  affirmatiye  view  "  our  faith  would  have  nothing  to  cling  to." 
Unappalled  by  such  a  tremendous  prophetical  warning,  we  stili 
hold  by  the  negative,  and  do  not  see  now  oar  faith  in  Clmst  can  be 
thereby  endangered.  The  first  of  the  two  reasons  on  which  W, 
lays  most  stress  (in  fact,  round  which  all  his  matter  clings)  is  the 
degradation  of  the  world  left  to  itself,  and  the  necessity  for  God 
working  either  through  the  mass  of  men  or  through  a  nation,  in 
order  to  deliver  humanity  from  the  thraldom  of  evil.  The  history 
of  the  Jews  is  then  related  very  correctly,  and  with  admirable  insight 
into  the  reasons  of  the  various  periods  of  the  divine  government  of 
that  people,  the  conclusion  being  that  some  special  divine  operation 
18  manifested  in  their  history,  marking  it  ofi"  from  the  usual  occur- 
rences of  contemporary  nations.  Disclaimers,  however,  are  entered, 
first  in  regard  to  God's  confining  His  selection  to  Abraham  and  his 
family,  which,  we  are  told,  does  not  imply  a  repudiation  of  other 
nations;  grace  alone  exalted  the  patriarch  aoove  the  heathen 
from  whom  he  sprung :  and  second,  W.  cordially  states  that  the 
working  of  God's  Spirit  among  the  Israelites  was  difierent  only  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  from  His  visitation  to  earnest  human  souls 
outside  of  Jewry.  This  is,  as  fairly  as  I  can  condense  it,  the  gist 
of  my  opponent's  first  article.  With  much  of  it  both  of  us  are  at 
one;  and  naturally  inferring  that  he  had  dosed  his  case,  it  was 
astonishing  to  me  that  no  other  arguments  were  advanced,  till  his 
supplementary  paper  in  the  April  number  corrected  my  innocent 
mistake. 

But,  to  dwell  shortly  on  the  first  part,  it  is  historically  true  that 
God  did  in  a  special  manner  reveal  His  will  through  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  Yet,  while  admitting  this,  there  is  not  invoked  in  it 
the  assertion  that  thus  a  bona  fide  distinction  is  established  between 
aacredjand  profane  history.  W.  admits  that  the  purpose  of  this  Jew* 
iah  privilege  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  their  nation  alone,  it  was  *'  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  family  "  (p.  203).  Now  if  this  glorious  purpose 
beams  forth  in  dl  the  divine  dealings  with  the  "  chosen  people," 
and  if,  whether  by  special  interpositions  or  by  ordinary  working  of 
Providence,  a  certain  preparation  for  the  reception  of  saving  know- 
ledge is  plainly  read  in  the  career  of  Greece  and  Bome  to  the 
Chnstian  era  (as  W.  declares  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  second 
paper),  it  then  follows  that  God  was  acting  simultaneously  upon 
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the  Jews,  Greeks,  Bomaos,  Ac,,  for  the  aooompliilimeiit  of  His 
great  aim.  Not  only  did  He  fashion  and  temper  the  die  whose 
eharacters  had  to  be  stamped  on  the  whole  world,  bat,  at  the  eom- 
plement  and  condition  necessary  to  the  saeoess  of  the  proeesi^ 
ttnmanlj  speaking,  He  gradneiiy  rendered  plastic  the  hearts  of 
the  nations  to  whom  the  diyine  message  was  to  come.  That  Qod 
did  not  suffer  His  name  and  ettribntee  to  be  vHbdly  unknown  out* 
tide  of  Jewry,  B.  S.  has  most  abundantly  demonstrated ;  and  it 
is  coDsoline  to  find  W.  taking  so  liberal  a  yiew  of  this  point,  on 
which  much  of  the  controversy  depends.  It  is  certainly  a  more 
humane  doctrine,  and  one  which  attributes  less  caprice  to  the  Dei^ 
than  ultra-Calvinists  insist  upon.  W.'s  attitude  so  far  affords 
reason  for  thinking  that  he  would  have  taken  this  side  with  little 
compunction.  The  honest  and  candid  way  in  which  he  states  the 
objections  to  his  thesis  deserree  warm  commendation,  as,  e,^,,  the 
difficulty  of  reconcilinfi:  the  idea  of  Jehovah's  uniTcraal  Fatherhood, 
and  the  lavishing  of  all  His  spiritual  tenderness  on  an  obscure  and 
numerically  insignificant  race ;  or,  as  "  Philomathes  "  finely  puts  it» 
dismissing  the  millions  not  of  Jacob's  seed  into  the  **  Kwndling 
hospital  of  the  world,"  excluded  from  His  own  house. 

Coming  now  to  W.'s  second  reason,  that  no  other  nation  ex- 
hibits "  a  special  revealing  of  the  will  of  God,  or  His  pattionkr 
interference  in  their  affairs "  (p.  268),  this  might  be  called  the 
corollaiy  of  his  first  argument,  and  both  combined  comprise  his 
raiionale  of  the  subject.  There  is  considerable  plausibility  in  the 
proposition  just  stated  and  the  reasoning  accompanying  it.  Oer* 
tainly  no  nation  under  heaven  ever  was  so  long  and  so  marked^ 
directed  by  spMeeial  providences  or  miracles,  we  may  say,  as  tlie 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  to  their  disgrace  that  they  did  not  profit  more 
from  their  enviable  position.  ]3ut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that^ 
though  so  closely  attached  to  the  Jews,  the  Almighty  had  still  an 
ardent  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  may  not  have 
shown  His  omnipotence  so  emphatically  among  other  nations,  but  few 
would  caro  to  deny  that  the  announcement  at  the  fall  that "  the  teed 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head "  is  the  eipreesion 
of  GKmI's  divine  purpose  with  man,  which  has  moulded  events  to 
suit  its  operation.  J  ews  for  a  long  period — Egyptians,  Philistines^ 
Persians,  &c.,  for  shorter  periods — felt  the  immediate  presence  of 
His  hand ;  bat  we  dare  not  conclude  that  the  silent,  gentle  working 
of  the  Spirit  in  earnest  souls  whom  different  peoples  produeed 
ooght  to  be  placed  in  a  different  category  from  that  which  eons* 
prises  His  "  works  of  wonder  "  shown  chiefly  to  the  Jews.  Jehofih 
uses  *'  the  simplest  and  most  insignificant  agencies  "  (p.  203) ;  and 
though  outward  miraculous  deliverances  may  make  more  stir,  it  is 
clear  that  the  work  owed  its  gradual  development  to  the  aniled 
(^ration  of  the  "still  small  voioe"  of  the  Spirit  and  His  sublime 
displays  of  power  and  wisdom  in  His  deaungs  with  the  Jews. 
Sacred  and  profane  history  hero  blend.  Innumerable  are  the  divine 
footprints  in  human  history,  and  hsppy  it  is  for  man  tlmt  it 
is  so. 
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X  8.  N.  proeeeds  on  the  basis  of  the  nered  faistorr  hmg 
■Mrelf  co-extMuiTe  with  the  inepired  Scriptures.  This  is  toe  sokh 
tiiNS  M  offers  in  Answer  to  the  demsnd  made  to  the  affirmative  fbr 
Aprineiide  thatwoold  solve  some  awkward  questions  put  in  my 
OMningpaper.  Had  this  debate  been  npon  the  object  and  merits 
•f  the^ible,  J.  8.  N/s  contribution  would  hare  been  a  valuable 
gnpport  to  the  orthodox  side ;  but  as  we  are  tolerably  agreed  <» 
these  points,  much  of  that  gentleman's  paper  falls  short  of  the 
BMirik.  Let  us  examine  his  leading  proposition.  It  lies  under  all 
flia  pvre  objeetioos  stated  in  §  C  d.  206,  where  the  same  hypo- 
thesis was  anticipated,  and  none  of  these  objectioDS  have  been  pro* 
vsriy  combated  by  J.  8.  N.  It  was  there  shown  that  ^us 
VMOiT  proved  too  much  for  affording  a  safe  footing  to  the  affirma- 
tive, because  its  adoption  induded  the  denomination  of  sacred  his- 
tory as  in  common  fairness  due,  not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  also  to 
the  other  nations  of  whom  the  sacred  narrative  takes  cognixanoe ; 
aad  this  being  the  case,  no  reason  could  be  shown  why  the  other 

rts  of  their  history  might  not  as  justly  claixA  the  sacred  title. 
8.  N.,  however,  professing  to  ignore  the  insecure  nature  of 
the  ground  he  occupies,  attempts  a  solution  of  one  part  of  the  diffi- 
oolty  by  employing  as  an  analogy  the  history  of  Scotland  as  repre- 
senting that  or  the  Jews  in  the  Bible,  and  the  relations  of  France 
toad  England  to  Scotland  as  analogous  to  the  relation  of  other 
BatioBs  with  the  Jews.  He  triumphantly  concludes  that  as  neither 
IVanoe  nor  England  could  dairn  Scottish  nationality,  although 
mentioned  in  the  Scottish  annals,  so  none  of  the  nations  having 
Jewish  intercoufse  could  claim  nationality  with  them.  No  one 
irould  be  so  absurd  as  to  deny  that ;  for  besides  its  irrelevancy,  the 
qvestioDL  not  being  one  of  nationalities  at  all,  it  upsets  the  very  leading 

rciple  he  has  been  at  the  pains  of  expounding.  He  tells  us 
348),  **  Sacred  history  we  bold  to  be  that  wfich  is  divinely 
vugnretL"  Now  the  short  issue  is,  either  he  must  sav  that  the 
notices  of  other  nations  in  the  Bible  are  not  inspired  (which  would 
be  a  sweeping  attack  on  inspiration),  or  he  must  allow  that,  beiny 
itupired,  they  form  a  part  of  tacred  history.  Either  way— and 
there  is  no  middle  course-^our  friend  has  committed  controversial 
snioide. 

Having  disposed  of  the  main  reasons  of  our  opponents,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  criticise  some  piecemeal  statements  they  have 
2Bade.  If  a  tyro  might  presume  to  ofibr  a  hint,  it  seems  to  me 
thattiiere  might  have  been  more  hand-to-hand  grappling  in  this 
diseussion  than  there  has  been.  J.  S.  N.  deserves  praise  for  setting 
the  example.  I  could  have  wished  that  my  coadjutors^  of  known 
caHbre,  it.  8.  and  **  Fhilomathes,"  had  shivered  lances  with  W.  in 
the  course  of  the  tiioughtful  and  learned  papers  with  which  we 
hiiV9  been  fttvoured. 

But  biddinff  a  truce  to  personalities,  we  first  encounter  W.,  who 
9mf§  m  regard  to  God's  relation  to  abstract  law, "  Special  cases  call 
for  apeeid  procedure— -special,  that  is,  to  our  limited  visicm, 
thog^  doubtless  regular,  constant,  oontiniions  eaongh,  could  ire 
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aee  l&e  whole  series  of  iostancea  in  whioli  tKey  arise  "^  (p.  908). 
The  neffative  miKht  discover  in  this  justly  expressed  sentenoe  tha 
germ  ofa  capital  argnment,  viz.,  the  proMbihty  that,  thou^^  peo* 

51e  may  thioK  it  needful,  with  their  "  limited  yision,"  to  preserre  s 
istinction  between  sacred  and  profane  history,  yet  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  divine  laws  will  show^  as  in  the  caae  of 
Bishop  Boiler  with  miracles,  that  one  great  embracing  law  goTents 
both,  and  leads  the  one  to  be  identified  in  the  other.  W.'s  ex^^oei* 
tton  of  continuity  bears  well  u|>on  our  topic,  besides  being  intnnai- 
oally  valuable.  His  observations  on  the  worth  of  Greece  and 
Borne  in  paving  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  oration,  amount  to  a  more  than 
implied  leaning  to  this  side,  so  much  so  that  had  he  carried  out 
the  spirit  of  his  latter  remarks  it  would  inevitably  have  carried 
him  into  the  ranks  of  the  negative  writers.  As  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  has  been  mentioned  for  the  other  side,  it  may  be  of  use  here 
to  record  his  aspect  of  this  question,  for  he  says,  "  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  Greeks  have  their  place  in  the  providential  order,  bj,  and 
in  the  evangelical  preparation,  as  truly  and  really  as  the  children 
of  Abraham  themselves." — (Brit,  Conlro,,  Dec.  I860,  p.  450.) 

Parting  company  with  W.,  J.  S.  N,'s  paper  demands  notice. 
On  p.  348  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  tne  Bible  includes  sll 
sacred  history,  everything  historical  beyond  it  being  profane,  which 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  insufficient  as  an  mrmative  argu- 
ment, because  J.  S.  N.  tries  to  ^et  free  from  its  force  by  ezpung<- 
ing  from  the  sacred  record  all  history  not  being  strictljr  that  of  & 
Jews,  thus  rendering  his  avowed  principle  null  and  void  for  argu- 
mentative purposes.  Not  content  with  efforts  to  restrict  sacred 
history  to  the  Jews,  he  asserts  that  "  sacred  history  is  but  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Church  in  the  world  "  (p.  347),  although  it  is  somewhat 
perplexing  and  past  ordinary  methods  of  reconcilement  to  find  him 
saymg,  a  Tittle  further  on  (p.  349),  that  **  the  history  of  Christianity 
must  be  ranked  amongst  what  is  known  as  profane."  If  '*  the  his* 
tory  of  Christianity "  is  noi  "  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
world,"  his  meaning  would  be  unintelligible.  But  he  would  un« 
doubtedly  shrink  from  such  a  statement,  so  that  the  belauded 
principle,  in  our  friend's  hands,  is  like  an  elastic  band.  Although 
he  professes  to  take  his  stand  by  the  Bible  as  the  only  repertory  of 
sacred  history  in  the  world,  he  contracts  his  principle  by  repudiat- 
ing the  Biblical  narrative  about  the  Philistines,  Egyptians,  Ac. ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  fain  open  a  bypath  for  the 
admission  of  "  the  Church  in  the  world,"  even  though  the  Bible  is 
silent  on  most  of  its  history.  Again,  he  states  (p.  347)  that  "  its 
[the  Jew's]  future  history,  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  is  typical  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  Christian  and  the  Christian  Church  col* 
lectively."  Although,  properly  speaking,  this  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  question,  it  ou«it  not  to  pass  uncontradicted.  It  would  be  a 
most  sad  prospect  for  "  the  Church  in  the  world  "  if  it  is  the  anti- 
type of  the  Jewish  history.  Forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  oon- 
tmual  bafskslidings  from  J  ehoTiJi«  idolatry,  rejection  of  the  Mae* 
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■kli«  and  the  **  hiding  of  Grod's  face  "  from  them — furely  the  oouna 
of  disobedience  to  flagrantly  displayed  by  the  Jews,  according  to 
the  Bible,  with  few  reviyals  and  little  zeal  for  Grod,  is  far  m>m 
being  atjpe  of  what  the  Church  and  the  individual  Christian  are  or 
shonld  be.  The  '*  stifT  necked  people  "  are  portrayed,  not  as  types 
of  Christian  oondnct,  bat  as  wholesome  warnings  lest  we  should  be 
tempted  to  walk  in  their  footsteps.  J.  8.  N.  asks,  '*  Is  it  not  that 
the  acts,  &c.,  [of  the  Jewish  kings,  not  related  in  Soripturej  are  in 
no  way  connected  with  sacred  history  P  "  fp.  348.)  If  not  recorded, 
of  course,  on  his  hypothesis,  they  are  profane ;  but  he  has  failed  to 
show  any  sufficient  reason  for  classing  as  sacred  the  acts,  0.  y.,  of 
Behoboam,  given  in  detail,  while  another  king  of  the  same  bad 
stamp  is  scarcely  noticed  in  Scripture,  and  so  called  profane,  be- 
oanse  not  so  noticed.  On  this  principle  one  might  as  well  object 
to  any  epitome  of  the  sscred  narrative,  because,  forsooth,  an  in* 
spired  penman  had  not  written  it ;  and,  though  treatioj^  of  the 
very  same  things,  it  must  be  dubbed  profane !  The  main  argu- 
ments of  J.  S.  N.  have  been  reduced  ad  absurdum,  and  no  sharp, 
fast  line  of  distinction  has  been  drawn  either  by  him  or  W.  The 
bnrden  of  proof,  as  B.  8.  seasonably  remarked,  lay  upon  the  affirm- 
atiycy  pending  the  production  of  whose  reasons  this  side  had  to 
anticipate  what  was  likely  to  be  urged,  and  the  first  two  negative 
papers  successively  examined  and  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of 
all  the  arguments  afterwards  submitted  by  the  opposition,  besides 
other  plausible  ones  not  as  yet  used  as  sffirmative  weapons.  It 
has  been  shown  that  antediluvian  history  must  be  either  wholly 
•acred  or  wholly  profane ;  that,  the  history  of  the  Jews  being  only 
partiiJly  recorded  in  Scripture,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  stig- 
matize as  profane  the  periods,  &c.,  omitted;  that  the  history  of 
Christ's  Church,  the  opening  of  which  is  alone  noticed,  it  would  be 
a  palpable  contradiction  to  style  profane ;  that  Gentile  nations 
mentioned  scripturally  are  as  truly  entitled  to  be  historicallj 
sacred  as  the  Jews  themselves,  whose  more  extended  mention  is 
held  to  confirm  their  title;  and  that  the  divine  attributes  and 
many  Pauline  passages  prove  Grod's  band  conspicuous  in  all  his- 
toiT  (Bom.  X.  12). 

Against  us  only  two  central  arguments  have  been  arrayed, — the 
special  guidance  of  Israel,  and  the  Bible  ss  metamorpbosing  into 
tne  profane  all  history  outside  of  itself,  and  even  some  itself  has 
recorded.  These  have  been  fully  discussed,  and*  it  will  not  be  a 
difficult  task  for  British  Controversialists  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  is  the  case  that  a  true  distinction  subsists  between  sacred  and 
profane  history.  Nothing  advanced  by  the  affirmative  has  had 
the  tendency  to  shake  my  belief  in  the  negative  proposition ;  but 
this  paper  is  closed  with  a  deepened  conviction  that  this  side  is  the 
one  that  thoughtful  mitids  must  ultimately  embrace ;  and  th<>re  are 
symptoms,  of  which  in  J.  S.  N/s  and  W.'s  papers  we  see  indica- 
tions, that  a  rigorous  adherence  to  their  avowed  principles  would 
vltimately  dissolve  all .difierc noes  between  us  on  this  question. 

KUDOT. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT. 

BY  8«  F.  WILLIAMS, 

Amthor  of*"  CrUieal  JEiH^s,"  4^c 

Lbiok  HnvT  is. not  a  modem  poet — he  is  not  metapliymeaL 
There  U  no  poet  of  ^e  present  century  whose  genius  less  resemUee 
^mk  of  the  chief  |M>et8  of  the  time.  It  is  as  the  clear,  ruddy  iresli- 
ness  of  the  morning  to  the  stormy  ni«ht  of  Byron,  ihe  dreamknd 
of  Coleridge*  the  evening-like  calm  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  stamd 
layen-down  darkness  ot  Shelley.  In  contrast  to  Byron,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge,  Leigh  Hunt's  sympathies  are  not  with  philo- 
iophio  Germany,  the  influence  of  whick  is  directly  traeeahle  in 
them.  The^r  are  essentially  subjective,  he  is  easentmllT  objeetire^ 
They  deal  with  man's  inner  world,  with  the  riddles  of  t£e  soul,  and 
are  m  this  respect  in  harmony  with,  and  expository  of,  the  tenden- 
oes  of  modetli  life ;  he  deals  with  man's  external  world,  with  things 
more  than  emotions,  with  incidents  more  than  ideas,  with  aotiona 
more  than  their  motives.  He  stands  alone  in  utter  absence  of  re* 
lationship  either  to  the  modes  of  thought  of  his  eontemporansa,  to 
their  form  of  expression,  or  to  the  activities  of  tO'dsiy.  Tho 
restiesB  pulse  of  the  nineteenth  century  beats  not  in  his  reins* 
The  spirit  of  the  modern  time  breathes  not  in  his  pistorasqno 
paintings.  They  recall  other  ages,  and  are  instinct  with  the  ml 
of  past  times.  His  political  opinions  and  aspirations  are  those  of 
to^£^ ;  but  in  his  poetic  affections  the  light  oi  the  morning  stais  of 
Engluh  song  gleams  out  sgain,  not  from  eyes  of  speculation,  not 
from  the  depths  of  ^philosophic  inquiry  into  man's  being,  but  from 
a  dear,  open  eye,  bright  with  the  love  of  nature  and  of  f(ood,  and 
turned  outward  on  what  is  seen,  not  inward  on  what  is  within* 

Herein  we  claim  for  Leigh  Hunt  a  distinct  and  unique  position 
among  the  poets  of  this  century.  His  spirit  is  not  bom  of  the  samo 
source,  and  the  colours  it  wears  are  not  of  the  same  hue.  Tme,  his 
poetry  is  not  of  so  high  an  order,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
unlike  the  poetry  of  the  period.  This  is  poetry  of  which  mans 
being  with  its  mysteries  is  the  theme,  and  which  proceeds  from  tho 
chambers  of  the  mind  like  wandering  clouds  from  infinite  snaoe^ 
travelling  hither,  thither,  nowhere,  and  edged  with  the  lignt  of 
imagination ;  sometimes  with  the  loveliness  of  Shelley,  sometimes 
with  the  lurid  glare  of  Byron,  anon  with  the  steady  and  deep 
reflection  of  Wordsworth,  and  then  with  the  solden  mist  of  Cole* 
ridge.  Leigh  Hunt's  is  poetry  inspired  by  wnat  falls  on  the  eye. 
It  is  delineative»  not  thoughtful ;  descriptive,  not  intense.    It  pE»> 


(MBit  lit  With  |Motam  of  natiirQ,  iaanimate  and  IramaB,  witkrafc 
Mtking  to  mll«KOTise  Ike  one  or  penetrate  to  the  motivee,  the  moral 
apringa,  or  the  intelleotaal  relationahipa  of  the  other.  It  is  emi* 
unm  namtiTe»  the  ranning  la  a  Tem.  of  itaelf  among  modem 
flehoou.  It  has  a  fieahneei,  a  natural  diarm,  and  liyeliness  of 
mCereBt  whieh  distingniah  it  from  the  mjstical  poetry  of  the  time. 
Ifta  pieftsfea  are  aimple,  and  eome  home  direotlj  to  na,  although  we 
mat  admit,  with  **  Delta,"  that  *'  aome  fantastio  or  incongniona 
epithet  is  ever  and  anon  thnut  proTokingly  forward  to  destroy  the 
vdty  of  illnaioa,  or  to  mar  the  metrical  harmony."  Notwithatand- 
JBg  thia  defect,  and  a  freqnent  digreaaiyeDeas  in  the  deaeriptiye 
pnia,  Leigh  Hnnt'a  poetry  contains  pasaagcs  whieh,  f<Mr  apirit  and 
aharm  of  repreaentatioa — the  charm  as  of  the  dawn  of  a  summer 
morning— are  not  surpassed.  It  ia  fiill  of  natural,  nuinly  feeling* 
and  through  it  pnlaes  a  loving  heart.  It  drawa  ua  to  humanity,  and 
that^  alter  all,  ia  the  nohlest  effect  oi  song.  It  ia  not  only  to 
vneorer  the  deep  foondatioos  of  our  being,  and  to  illumine  the  dark 
profound  of  our  existence  i  not  <mly  to  interpret  the  secrets  of 
udaaxe,  or  paint  the  glories  of  the  external  world ;  not  only  to  trill 
for  us  the  meaning  or  the  son^  of  birds,  or  to  excite  our  wonder  in 
mw  of  the  splenooora  of  creation ;  not  only  to  inspire  us  with  lofty 
ideala,  or  to  unite  us  in  fellowship  with  nature ;  not  only  to  attract 
ua  wiUi  beauty  or  enrich  ua  with  thought,  but  with  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  it  is  to  teach  ua,  or  rather,  woo  us,  to  lore  our  kind— ta 
let  the  heart  flow  out  in  S3rmpathy,  to  live  and  work  for  the  good 
and  bkasiag  of  the  world.  It  is  not  only  to  stud  the  asind  with 
aftais  whieh,  though  beautiful,  are  cold  in  their  stately  gleaming  t 
but  it  is  to  cause  the  heart,  as  a  son,  to  send  forth  rays  beneficeBl 
to  aoften  what  is  hard  in  human  nature,  to  expand  what  is  narrow* 
to  rijpen  what  ia  good  to  a  golden  harrest,  and  to  hindle  a  generous 
fore  m  the  oold,  icy  soul.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  Leigh  Hunt's  poetry. 
*"  The  idiiloBophy  of  Leigh  Hunt,"  says  William  Howitt,  "  is  lorin^ 
Aeerfvl,  and  confiding  in  the  goodness  that  gorerns  us  alL" 

Leigh  Hont'a  whole  nature  is  of  th.e  genial  cast.  It  is  a  nature 
which  has  tenderness  for  its  prime  element.  Hia  thought  is  afiee* 
iionate ;  his  imagination  portrays  scenes  which  inyariably  touch  and 
qrneal  to  our  heart ;  and  nis  object  is  ever  to  promote  happiness  by 
widening  oar  sympathy.  In  reading  "  Mary  Barton,"  he  *'  con« 
aidera  the  good  that  it  muat  do."  He  delighta  in  Funek,  because 
it  ia  "the  beat-hearted  aatirical  jHiblication  that  ever  existed." 
Hot  naore  wholW  doea  Emerson  admire  the  '*  rough  and  smooth  and 
aaffieient  men  than  Leigh  Hunt  "  admirea  and  loves  all  hearty, 
eamesi,  and  sympathising  men."  This  lovin^ess  of  disposition. 
ahonivB  itself  on  the  theological  side  in  the  "  Eeligion  of  the  Heart ;" 
on  the  political  side  it  comes  out  in  the  adrocac^  of  purer  manncn 
and  nobler  laws ;  on  the  poetical  side  it  is  manifested  in  his  draw* 
aag  inspiration  from  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Boccaccio.  Chaucer^ 
he  tells  us,  haa  ever  been  his  best  friend ;  and  he  is  "  alwajra 
xetoming  to  something  Italiaa  or  in  Spenser."     Hia  rerae  ia 
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iieeped  in  ilia  fpirit  of  Chaneer,  in  the  grace  and  tenderoeie  of 
Boccaccio,  in  the  melancholy  loftDess  of  JDante,  and  in  the  ga^, 
warm  colonring  of  Ariotto.  x  et  be  ie  always  English.  Chaucer  la 
his  greatest  charmer,  and,  like  Chancer,  he  is  homely  and  natoral» 
''fnU  of  delight  in  sanshine  and  the  ^p-eenness  of  foliage."  Like 
Chancer,  his  poetic  iancies  hold  camiyal  in  the  month  of  May. 
From  Chaucer  his  fondness  for  the  romantic  and  pictoresqae  ia 
enriched.  Chaucer's  influence  and  that  of  the  Italians  we  have 
named  is  seen  in  '*  The  Story  of  Simini." 

This  is  a  finely  descriptive  poem,  full  of  pietores  wrought  with 
grace  and  skill,  and  set  in  the  framinj^  of  the  style  of  Diyden.  The 
diction  often  reminds  us  of  Dryden  m  yigour,  and  in  rich-swelling 
music.  It  is  sometimes  affected,  capricioualy  quaint,  and  too  faau- 
liar ;  hut  it  is  flexible,  and  yields  exquisite  sounds  at  the  minstrera 
touch.  Dryden,  too,  is  followed  in  an  extensiTO  use  of  the  oouplst^ 
triplet,  and»ilexandrine ;  and  here  there  is  much  of  the  life,  eneij^, 
and  tone  of  "  glorious  John."  Passing  from  the  garb  to  that  whieh 
it  robes,  we  &aye  paintings  of  great  animation  and  delicacy  from  a 
gorgeous  imagination,  and  a  taste  luxuriating  in  the  glad  earth  and 
we  lustrous  colours  of  nature.  They  transport  us  to  the  early 
morning,  to  the  woods  and  the  pine  forest,  and  the  mellow  summer 
day.  They  heighten  our  sense  of  beauty.  With  what  a  perfect 
and  superb  piece  of  description  the  poem  opens !  It  tempts  us  to 
rush  forth  and  watch  the  birth  of  da^.  It  is  beautiful  as  the  streaks 
of  morning,  clear  as  the  brisk  air,  spirited  and  musical  as  the  carol- 
ling of  birds.  Its  s]^irit  is  that  of  the  laughing  dawn ;  and  it'  it 
followed  fitly  by  distinct  pictures  of  the  gay  caTsicade,  the  dresses, 
the  horses,  &c.,  which  prove  "  Delta "  to  be  right  when  he  says, 
"  The  grand  characteristic  of  Leigh  Hunt's  poetry  is  word-painting." 
The  horses'  attire,  the  prpcession,  the  person  and  bearing  of  Paiuo, 
are  portrayed  with  great  vividness.  The  brush  is  handled  with 
power  and  ease,  and  the  colours  are  bright.  The  effect  is  reaL  It 
IS  that  which  is  caused  by  the  true  artist,  who  transfers  the  soul  of 
tiie  picture  into  the  spectator.  It  has  the  charm  of  freshness  and 
the  ring  of  chivalrio  times. 

The  poem  abounds  with  passages  of  unexcelled  delineation^ 
sometimes  ezauisitely  delicate,  sometimes  gorgeous,  sometimes 
picturesquely  oeautiful,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  gaiety,  of  tender- 
ness, of  a  soft  Chaucerian  melancholy,  all  showing  a  love  of  colour* 
The  only  defects  are  an  occasional  redundancy,  and  an  unnecessary 
minuteness  of  detail.  Now  we  have  a  fine  forest,  with  its  infinite 
Tariety  of  trees,  sketched  with  liveliness ;  then  a  garden  pictured,  as 
Jeffrey  says,  "with  the  utmost  elegance  and  beauty;'  a  portrait 
of  Giovanni,  and  another  of  Paulo,  drawn  with  masterly  skill  and 
nicety ;  anon,  a  summerhouse,  lovely  as  the  work  of  fairy  hands ; 
and,  for  a  touch  of  sadness,  the  funereal  "array,"  the  moumfol 
train,  for  whose  dead  burthen  you  can  almoft  hear  the  low,  sweet 
chanting  of  the  pensive  anthem,  and  the  breathless  hush  of  the 
people,  as  the  dismal  procession  measurediy  tramps  along. 
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_  ler  pMOwer  still  m  there  in  the  "  Storj  of  Bimiiii/'  Beyond 
all  description  of  scenerr  and  of  extreme  things,  is  the  natnnd 
fiseling  with  which  the  third  canto  oferflows.  JPado's  inoreaiiing- 
^ttaehment  to  Eraneesea,  the  daily  "  gathering  of  sweet  nain  aboat 
Ilia  fancy,"  the  nnrsing  of  his  passion  with  sophistry,  tne  meetinff 
of  the  lovers,  the  ontgush  of  their  oyermastering  bnt  nnlawfm 
affection,  are  all  troe  to  the  hunum  heart,  and  are  fml  of  strong  and 
delicate  emotion.  The  first  and  second  cantos  show  the  painter,  the 
poetic  decorator.  The  third  reveals  the  man  (and,  therefore,  the 
traer  poet)  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  heart.  The  two  former  are 
representations  to  and  from  tne  eye ;  the  latter  is  an  insight  into 
human  nature. 

There  are  few  poems  of  similar  length  richer  in  single  lines  of 
great  excellence  than  the  "  Story  of  Bimini."  A  perfect  picture  is 
eonyeyed  in  a  single  expression.  An  object  or  thought  is  clothed 
with  an  appropriateness  which  cannot  be  imnroyed,  and  a  natural- 
ness  whicn  attest  the  truth  of  the  poet's  ooseryation.  Faulty  aa 
the  poem  is  here  and  there  in  careless  and  meaningless  phrases, 
there  are  lines  in  which  the  diction  is  absolutely  miished.  The 
word  best  suited  to  incarnate  his  idea  or  to  fulm  his  purpose  is 
selected.  He  summons  at  once  the  richest  language.  His  words 
gleam.  The  phrases  shine  out.  They  are  yocal  with  the  most 
musical  rhythm.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  poem  of  the  same 
extent  so  wealthy  in  pearly  diction  and  perfeotness  of  yooables  as 
the  third  canto.    From  the  line 

"  O  noble  range  it  wss  of  many  a  rood  " 

there  is  not  an  inharmonious  word,  or  a  word  which  does  not  swell 
and  fall  to  the  feeling  expressed,  or  imsge  with  exquisite  finish  the 
object  represented.  Leigh  Hunt  says  of  some  bnes  of  Chaucer, 
that  they  are  "beautifully  modulated,"  and  haye  a  "masterly 
accent ; '  and  of  some  lines  in  "  Hudibras,"  that  "  they  are  perfect 
in  music,  expression,  and  force."  After  all  deductions  for  occa- 
sionally whimsical  and  afiected  terms,  that  praise  may  be  giyen  to 
the  ".Story  of  Bimini." 

Leigh  Hunt's  shorter  pieces  are  of  varied  merit.  "Hero  and 
Leanoer"  is  the  old  classic  stoi^  recoloured.  It  is  "warm  with 
life,"  and,  antique  as  the  legend  is,  its  heart "  still  beats  against  its 
side."  The  mighty  encounter  of  Leander  vrith  the  sea — ^how,  like  a 
solitary  soldier  with  a  single  sword  and  shield  meeting,  for  a  time 
triumphantly,  the  swoop  and  crush  of  armed  troops,  he  rises  against 
the  remorseless  dash  or  billows,  and 

"cuts 
With  hiB  clear  arms,  and  from  before  him  puts 
The  waves," 

until,  at  length,  the  omnipotent  elements  of  storm,  and  rain,  and 
wind,  resisted  with  the  courage  of  agony,  claim  him  for  their  prey, 
—all  this  is  finely  depicted.    In  "  The  Panther "  there  is  a  rich, 
1867.  2  at 


jyiMtofc'tmTiaip^wHi.l)i6  to'tfae  mbjetL  Bst  4br(MitMf  •fUmifibt 
mi  Ungniige,  and  #ki)Mom  of  traatmMit,  ''ICataMmi**  «iiA 
*«1EIm  Oefltte  Amoor  "  limi^'tlw  Imt  mrtuMn.  In  tMNJk  thonii 
aBmnsite  'towww  «f  4Nnie«ption ;  tMd  Idie  napwfei^n  of  Idw  tattie 
wim  iiM  k»igkt  in  iihe  l«rt  poem  is  in  Hunt's  ^e»t  tKMMiOT.  '*'n» 
Pilfrsgr''  is  in  a  light  oobantig.  "'  Oaptein.8word  "  and  «« Captain 
VsB  '*-*-«i«luit  jittale  that  Mis,  wbal<a*TiuoB  «f  death !  An^cM  stons 
Mt'up^vitk  the  TVfid  lif^ta  of  a  post'4  |;oniiis,  tfaat  ^pe asaf  mow 
ahwuination  of  desolmon,  Ae  ghastly  'gikninoring  moA  of  'we^ 
andlifae  ihideoas  darkasssihat  can  be  Mt  made  Tisi^.  It  sliiiwi 
a  «stioimer  note  -than  anjjr  other  of  Leijfh  iHntft's  pooBO.  It  is  fSim 
one  of  greatest  haman  interest.  It  is  a  lurid  paDOffsnia  eif  (fe 
hortofs  of  the  destvoyer^a  Tiew  of  the  skui^liten  of  liie  oword 
ivitb  »  oontvast  of  fiie  yioloneoof  the  pen,  and  the  noUo  ''^flMsal  ** — 

**  ICta  ou^hestaoqg  miUioat  ausaung  his  hssthw  " 

«  «  «  «  « 

« With  ths^grMt  nught  flf  lofo  sad  ihghL" 

''Tba  feast  of  the  Poets"  and  ''The  feast  of  the  VioLots  "  ^rc^^no 
Ij^Kt  dishes  tastefully  (sot  out,  to  which  the  author  has  brought  l»> 
gather  A. glorious  oon^>any  of  poets,  who  eaeh  has  has  and  her  |Map» 
trait  limnod  by  £he  bard-hpat.  ^Pagamm  "  is  a  marfeUous  hit  of 
doseriptiou*  "  To  T.  L.  H."  is  an  ezquiaitely  pathetic  lyric ;  «Bd 
"  T.  J.  H."  is  a  playfully  humorous  Account  of  ooyish  tricks,  ensh 
as  Hood  might  liaye  written.  Lastly,  the  translations  from  the 
Italian  are  nobly  appraoiatiTe,  amd  nndered  with  a  witchery  of 
shythm* 

X«e^  Hunt  is  eminently  a  poet  of  the  afieotiona.  He  waa  ifaa 
first  ^what  was  called,  derisively,  the  ''cockney"  school,  which 
succeeded  that  teamed  "reflectiye.**  Sensation  and  emotion  ate 
the  reigning  qualities  of  his  poetry.  He  feek  the  slightest  impulse 
from  nature.  The  material  uniyerse  wins  his  sympathy.  With  a 
quidk  delight  his  eye  and  ear  catch  the  <ttffhts  ami  aomids  ef  the 
outer  world.  These  he  always  unites  to  we  heart,  be  it  in  the 
melanchokr  story  of  "Francesoa,"  or  the  legend  of  the  &teibl 
wooing  of  Hero  and  Leander ;  in  the  incident  of  "The  Gten£le 
Amour,"  with  its  "  strsnge  deyice ;"  or  the  narratiye  of  the  loyes  df 
Sir  Wniiam  and  Anne  j  or  in  the  tale  of  Mahmoud  and  his  impor- 
tune suitor. 


Hiir'B  EnrcanON  is  a  khorioiis  analysis— a  pnaMsnot  from  troth 
to  tratbi  but  from  deeper  to  leM  flagrant  error. — Bb.  wooust. 


m 


%e  ^^dnietoer^ 


8kahip0P6:  some  Notes  on  hie  Character  and  WrUinge*    By  a 
Student.    Edinburgk:  EdmonAton  &  PouKla** 

Wb  had  baea  kmdlj  farouved  by  the  author  with  a  eopf  pmted 
"  for  priyate  eircvktioci "  of  the  eany  impresmon  of  theee  aotea ;  hut 
tlumgn  we  ffhully  placed  them  among  our  treasures  on  our  "Shaks- 
pere  shelr;  we  did  not  renture  to  offend  against  the  conditions  of 
possession  by  taking  public  note  of  oar  aeqaisidon.  The  aj^pEOval 
which  these  primaria  reoeired  from  stadents  of  the  ea})reaie  dsa* 
matist  has  now,  howeFer,  led  the  author,  thougii  yet  rstaioiajg 
tibe  semi-saonyBiity  of  initials,  to  reprint  for  geoenl  penual  hia 
early  artioles — se^enal  contributions  to  Notes  aaaQiHevies,and  asaM 
other  review  papers,  in  a  form  resessbliBK  bobo  of  the  better  pva^ 
dnetaons  of  tiie  "  Shakspere  Society."  They  eonstitoke  •  handr 
compeadigm  of  facts  and  thooghte,  of  criticism  and  qootatian ;  muL 
we  think  we  would  be  doing  a  service  to  literary  societies  and  to 
lovers  of  Shakspere  Hterature  if  we  directed  attention  to  the  publi* 
cation,  now  that  it  is  acquirable  by  purohase,  and  advised  them  to 
get  it. 

The  work  consists  of  nine  chapters ;  the  Jlret  of  which  treats  of 
the  character  of  Shakspere  as  drawn  from  the  dramas — ^under  the 
three  topics  of  (1)  the  quality  of  mercy,  (2)  his  life  was  gentle,  (3) 
rd]|^ous  ideas ;  the  second  of  the  sonnets  as  a  key  to  his  character, 
nvme  (1)  a  general  view  of  the  aubject,  and  (2)  a  eritieism  of 
uenld  Hassey's  theory  of  the  sonnet  $  the  third  supplying  an 
abstract  of  Shakspere'siife,  and  his  spedal  beRefii  and  pecaJiaritiea 
of  opinion;  the  Jburih  a  treatise  on  Shakspere's  oenius,  and  what  is 
poe&y ;  the  ^h  on  the  Shaksperiam  method  of  looking  at  eitanal 
BiAore;  the  Jtse^  nature  or  art— parallelisnis ;  the  sev^M  a  diseos- 
abn  ot  the  aothorship  of  TUus  Andronicue  and  Pericles;  the  eigkik 
a  BOiiGe  of  the  "  €Uobe  "  edition  of  Shakspere,  the  text  it  eouttuDSy 
the  arrangement  of  the  dramas,  and  the  emendations  wluek  are  or 
have  been,  and  may  be,  made  upon  the  text,  including  many  new 
and  moat  ingenious  as  well  as  plausible  suggestions ;  the  ninth  sax 
epitome  of  the  early  opinions  entertained  concerning  Shakspere'i 
genius,  a  well  informed  and  interesting  chapter. 

These  several  chapters  are  marked  by  ins^ht,  sagaei^,  and 
poetdo  susceptibilities.  Their  author  has  evidently  reaa  with 
cautious  carefdlness  and  keen  peroeptive  faculty  into  the  wry 
sool  of  the  dramatic  works  of  the  great  bard.  His  snggestioiia  A 
new  readings  are  quite  akia  to  the  Isaiiguage  of  the  sovereign  and 
top  of  pkywriffhte.  His  deamesa  of  eye  ia  wonderful;  for  ha 
OMohea  the  whoSe  aasoeiationa  and  eonsooiationa  of  a  phxaae  at  OMa  I 
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lie  seems  to  us — ^though  this  is  only  an  inference  from  the  boolc— io 
disoorer  hr  intuition,  and  then  to  test  br  reason  and  critical  com- 
parison of  sentence  with  sentence.  The  rententiveness  of  his 
memory  affords  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  analogies,  and  these  his 
inductiTe  faculty  arranges  so  as  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  remarks. 
Perhaps  if  the  book  has  any  fault  at  all  it  is— but  this  if  a  fanlt  is 
surely  a  Shaksperian  oue—ducursivenea ;  but  we  do  not  think  it 
is^  really  amenaole  to  this  charge,  because  he  keeps  strictly  to  the 
mbject  on  which  he  nndertakes  to  treat. 

The  following  suggestiye  and  original  passages  will,  more  forcibly 
than  any  words  of  praise,  commend  the  work  to  our  readers : — 

"  Shakipere  does  not  paint  lAndflcspe  at  all,  as  we  now  understand  that 
word,  not  eren  for  his  own  special  dramatic  purposes.  In  obsenration  his 
&oultj  is  miorosoopical ;  a  wide  or  extended  Tiew  of  natural  scenery  he  will 
not  portray.  With  unerring  accuracy  of  eye  he  seizes  on  partidular  objects, 
inTCsting  them  with  the  lively  hues  of  his  exuberant  imagination ;  he  does 
not  see,  or  he  does  not  choose  to  describe,  an  entire  landscape.  Nothing 
laems  so  instanificant  as  to  escape  his  alance.  He  rerels  in  the  details  of 
nature.  A  plant,  a  tree,  or  a  flower— he  will  not  depict  either  with  the 
minuteness  of  the  prs-Baphaelite  pointer.  In  the  light  of  his  magical  fancy 
powers  are  no  common  objects ;  they  become  lustrous,  breathing  of  life  and 
besnty: — 

*  Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  takea 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  riolets  dim, 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes 

Or  Cytherea*s  breath ;  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.' 

And  these,  thus  glorified,  with  other  objects  in  nature— moonlight  and 
sunlight  in  all  their  Tariations,  the  ocean  in  calm  and  storm, — all  readily 
fiiU  on  hii  canvas ;  yet  he  refuses  to  combine  these  and  other  objects  into 
any  sinale  picture  of  living  beauty  and  power.  What  is  perhaps  most 
notioeaUe  of  all  is,  that  in  his  sketches,  incomplete  as  they  are,  of  natnxal 
scenery,  he  soarodiy  ever  mentions  that  form  of  it  which  is  now  hel4  as  the 
moat  enchantipg,  sublime,  and  attractive  to  cultivated  minds — the  scenery^ 
namely,  of  mountainous  regions.  This  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  Shake* 
pere's  genius,  which  has  not  received  the  atteution  it  seems  to  deserve — ^if, 
mdeed,  it  has  ever  before  been  noticed.  What  can  be  the  explanation  of  an 
omission  so  remarkable  ?  No  doubt  the  peculiarity  was  partly  due  to  the 
flat  nature  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  through  which  he  tra- 
▼ersed  on  his  journeys  between  London  and  Stratford.  Something  must 
have  been  also  owing  to  the  fiuhions  and  modes  of  thought  prevailing 
amongst  his  poetical  contemporaries,  to  whom  the  rugged,  grand,  and 
picturesque,  as  developed  in  the  scenery  of  mountain  ranges,  possessed,  in 
so  fisr  as  we  can  discover,  little  other  fascination  except  that  springing  from 
a  fteling  of  the  terrible.  We  know  as  matter  of  fact  that  in  Shakspere's 
days,  and  for  long  afterwards,  hills  were  commonly  viewed  as  mere  obstme* 
ticms  to  locomotion,  and  the  poet  seemingly  so  far  fell  in  with  the  prevailing 
notion  as  to  beUere  that  the  muses  would  not  dwell  on  their  summiti^  nor 


ftttempt  to  losla  their  nigged  tidee.  The  greateit  of  tU  poets  wonld  not 
helieTe  in  FtunaMot !  Amongst  the  few  referMioeB  mftde  oy  Shakepere  to 
moontaine  is  this  [Riehard  11.^  act  2^  loene  8)9— 

'  *  These  high,  wild  hills,  and  rongh,  nneren  ways,    ^ 
Draw  oat  oar  miles  and  make  them  wearisome^'— 

which,  oddly  as  it  soonds,  is  jost  sach  an  expression  as  wonld  he  need  hj 
the  most  literal  and  onpoetical  ot  wayfaring  men  in  raferenoe  to  moantaiaa. 
WhateTer  else  the  grsat  poet  saw  in  nature,  he  apparently  ooold  not  see  the 
grandenr  of  the  eTorlasting  hills  1  '  the  diffloult  air  of  the  ioed  moontajn 
top 'was  hy  him  nnbreathed  and  unknown.  B?en  with  Shakspere  imagim^ 
tion  had  a  limit!  Onoe  only  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works  (unless  wa 
should  except  some  slight  references  of  *Oymbehne')  does  he  introdacehia 
readers  to  the  heart  of  a  wild  and  hilly  region ;  and  what  then  does  the 
poet  say  ?^ 

'  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat ;  the  air 

Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 

Unto  our  gentle  senses.' 

A  remarkable  expression  to  be  used  by  any  one  not  actually  acquainted  with 
the  locality.  This  and  the  rest  of  the  allusions  to  the  site  of  l^acbeth's  casUe 
happen  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  the  wonder  is  how  the  writer  should  ha?o 
been  oouTersant  with  such  details.  In  explanation,  readers  may  take  theb 
choice  between  the  hypotbesii  of  ICr.  Charles  Knight,  that  the  writer  was 
personally  in  Inyemess,  and  the  other  idea  that  the  description  was  an  in- 
spiration or  intuition  of  genius.  In  either  case,  the  pussle  is  how  the 
desoriber  should  haye  oyerlooked  other  features  of  infinitely  more  promi* 
nence  and  importance  in  the  landscape  surrounding  InTcmess— the  magni* 
fioent  sweep  of  river  and  estuaiy,  and  the  grand  domination  of  the  different 
mountain  ranges. 

''But  while  Shakspere's  references  to  natural  scenery  are  in  general 
literally '  short  and  far  between,'  and  while  he  avoids  the  task  of  making  op 
any  complete  picture^  the  attentive  reader  will  observe  that  there  are  two 
obieots  in  nature  which  he  is  never  tired  of  alluding  to.  The  objects  we 
refer  to  are  the  sea  and  the  sun,  and  here  again  we  find  Shakspere  doselr 
followiog  in  the  footsteps  of  Homer.  As  with  the  older  bard,  the  sea  is 
noticed  m  all  its  varying  aspects,  and  in  delineating  a  storm  the  poet  puts 
forth  all  the  strength  of  his  genius,  and  that  so  graphically  and  so  minutely 
as  to  induce  the  l^lief  that  he  was  not  writing  from  hearsay  or  from  tho 
narratives  of  observers  so  much  as  from  his  own  actual  experience.  As  to 
the  sun— the  rising  sun  more  particularly, — it  seems  to. have  been  with  him 
an  object  of  special  adoration,  as  intense  as  if  he  had  been  a  genuine  fire- 
worshipper.  This  phase  of  the  great  luminary  he  appears  to  be  never 
weary  of  describing.  He  introduces  it  into  nearly  all  his  plays,  and  in  the 
seventh  sonnet  is  a  most  perfect  description  of  the  phenomenon.  We  haTO 
thought  it  worth  the  trouble,  in  order  to  show  the  profound  art  of  Shaks- 
pere in  dealing  with  a  single  object,  to  bring  together  a  number  of  his 
aUnsions  to  the  rising  sun  and  the  break  of  day  :— > 

'  The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east.' 

Bichard  IIL^  act  T.  scene  8. 


Ej*h  lnw  doii#  wwtiiHoii  to  the  moBD.' 


'  Then  he  (the  atm)  dbdoin  to  shme,  for  hy  the  book 
He  should  hare  brared  the  eeet  aa  hour  ago.' — ZUtf. 

*  This  battle  &rea  like  to  the  moming'B  son 
When  djiog  dojuds  contend  with  growing  light/ 

XinjI  Bmrjf  VI^  '^tak  IQL 

*1Codest  ae  morning  when  she  odldlj  eyee 
The  yonthfol  Shcebus.' 

IVoiZw  €Md  CruMa^  act  L  aosne  9L 

^iis  theBoming  afcealaupoB  the  sight. 
Melting  thft  tefauM.' 

Anpati;  act  Laeflie  1* 

'Ton  grey  lines 
That  fiwt  the  elooda  are  messengeni  of  dsy. 

JulSu  (kumr^  act  L  scene  1. 

'  The  grey-eyed  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night, 
Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light. 
And  fieokwL  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels.' 

J2(>awo  omA  JuUet^  act  li.  aoeiie  2. 

'  But  looki  the  moniy  in  russet  matle  oUd» 
Walks  o'er  tlw  dew  of  yon  high  «atevn  hilL' 

Mamitif  aot  L  acsoa  1» 

'  Aad  when  the  morning  ran  shall  raise  hie  car 
▲bofo  the  bocdir  of  t&  horiioB.' 

KimgJEkmf  Vl^  ftet  IIL  aot  5. 

*  As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night 
An  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnessed  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east.' 

Menry  JF*.,  Fart  t.,  act  in.  seena  1. 

'  The  wolves  hare  prey*d,  and  look  the  gentle  daj 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phosbus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey.' 

Muck  Ado  ahwt  Noikam§^  aot  T.  lotM  3^ 

*  As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beans, 
Gallops  the  wdiao  in  his  glistering  ooaeh, 
Aad  ovoiooka  the  highest  peering  hUls.' 

7Sim§  Jlwrfiioatiiaf,  aet  ii.  seene  1. 

'  !nie  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alohemiait, 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  prBcioui  eye, 
The  meagre  doady  earth  to  gHttering  gold.' 

Kmg  John,  aot  iiL  scene  2. 

'  Even  till  the  eastem  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Keptnne  widi  iair  blessed  beams, 
Tuaa  into  ysUow  gold  his  aait  green  stteana.' 

MUisummer^s  NigJU^  aot  iiL  ioana  2L 


*  The  glow-wonn  shows  the  matin  to  be  neer, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffeotuikl  fire.* 

SamUi,  sot  L  scene  6. 

*  All  so  soon  as  the  all-oheering  son 
flhoMhl  in  tke  Ihrthesfc  east  begin  to  dma 
The  shady  onrtains  from  Aorora's  bed.* 

Momeo  amd  JuUef^  act  i.  scene  1. 

*  An  honr  before  the  worshiyp?d  e«a 

Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east.*:^ iUd. 

^Lol  hefethr gentle lark^w«ai3ra^x«i*» 
From  his  meiat  cabinet  mounts  19  on  higji^ 

~  wakes  the  motning,  &om  whoee  silyei^  breast 
The  eon  ariseth.  in  hia  majes^ — 
Who  doth  the  world  so  ^^oiiously  behold^ 
QBiat  cedar  tops  4Uid  hilla  are  tiogpd  with  gold.' 

VmmiamdJdbwkk 


^Loei^  lafiai  what 
Do  laeetfae  eefvring  doads  in  yonder  eaafci 
Higlil^aosiuUeaaie  bvBied  oat,  and  jeenad  dqii 
Btmis  t^tor  on  the  miety  mountsm*  topa/ 

Bomto  amd  Juliet,  act  iii.  scene  6L 

**  We  hare  placed  the  abofe  qootationB,  not  in  the  order  of  their  beaaty, 
which  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  attempt,  but  as  they  seem  to  he  more 
or  less  perfect  and  elaborate^  until^  in  the  dosing  illastuation,  a  senes  of 
imsges  are  crowded  together  in  a  profusion  rendering  ii  entirelj  and  per- 
fectly Shaksperian.'* 

Amonff  the  younger  nee  of  Shakipemii  stadenti,  the  aathor  of 
these  "  JMotes  "  is  sure  to  ooenpy  a  high  place.  It  would  oertainly 
be  well  to  have  his  "  Notes  "  on  the  library  shelves  of  eyery  Shaka- 
perian,  for  eyen  where  he  would  not  be  foUowed  he  would  be  fouzid 
so  sympathetic  and  full  of  insight  that  he  would  inform  and  interest. 
We  dare  not  now  characterise  his  chanter  on  the  "  SounetSi'*  for  we 
haye  undertaken  to  treat  of  them  at  length  in  another  comneotion. 
We  cordially  commend  loyeia  of  Shakspere  to  procure  the  work 
and  to  study  it,  as  a  splendid  ooUeotum  of  yalttable  "J^otei." 

Ik  Alcohol  a  MeOeine  f    By  Dr.^F.  B.  Lebb,  F.S.A.,  Edin.,  fto. 

IiQudon:  Truliuers* 

Trib  "  InquiiT  into  t&e  Eeasons  and  Besults  of  the  Fmerbtion 
of  Intoricating  Liquors  in  the  Practice  of  Medicine"  is  one  oFtile 
most  telling  and  able  tractates  which  haye  proceeded  from  the  pro- 
ductiye  and  acute  thinker  whose  name  it  Bears,  and  whose  meziis 
ft  a  "  truth  seeker"  giye  him  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  eyery 
refleotiye  reader.  Let  all  such  buy,  peruse*  examina,  and  test  tb|fl 
XMsoner'a  book  on  the  arila  of  diuSs^  either  aa  a;  bwrange  «r  ift 
jBiirafeiTe* 
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STUDIES   DT  BNGIilSH  LHESATUBE. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

Oir  THB  Bbligious  Mbxoby  of  icT  Chbmtiah  Fbibhd. 
Mb8.  C^thbhutb  Thohsok  (Dbcbasbd  Dbo.  16,  1646). 

[When  this  sonnet  was  written,  Milton  was  living  in  his  house  in  Bar* 
Inoui  I  it  was  first  published  in  1673.  '*  Who  this  Mrs.  Thomson  was  m 
oannot  be  oertain  **  (sajs  Dr.  Newton) ;  **  but  I  find  in  the  accounts  of 
Hilton's  life  that  when  he  was  first  made  Latin  Secretary  [in  1648],  be 
lodged  at  one  Thomson's,  next  door  to  the  *  Bull  Head  Tavern '  [opening 
into  the  Spring  Ghu^lens]  at  Charing  Cross."  TMs  Mrs.  Thomson  tharefors 
was,  in  all  probability,  one  of  that  family.  '*  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no 
proot  "The  sonnet"  (as  Thomas  Keightley  says)  *'is  excdlent,  redolent 
of  pure  and  exalted  religion."  We  have  read  somewhere  that  '*  she  waa  a 
Quakeress,"  but  know  not  on  what  authority  that  is  stated.] 

Whbit  Faith  (1)  and  IiOTe,  (2)  which  parted  from  thee  aeyer» 

Had  ripened  thjjust  soul  to  dweU  (3)  with  Gt)d, 

Meekly  thou  didst  resign  this  earthly  load  (4) 
Of  death,  called  life ;  which  ua  irom  life  (5)  doth  sever. 
Thy  works,  (6)  and  alms,  (7)  and  all  thy  good  endeavour,  (8) 

8lag*d  not  behind,  nor  in  the  grave  were  trod; 

But,  <ts  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
JFhllowed  them  up  to  joy  and  blias  for  ever. 

Helps  to  paraphrasing, 
1«  Xieft* 

2.  Matured;  holy;  abide. 
d.  Humbly ;  kud  down ;  burden. 

4.  Separate. 

5.  Good  deeds ;  charities ;  pious  efforts. 

6.  Lin^;ered}  tomb;  trampled. 

7.  While ;  showed  the  way ;  wand. 
&  Went  after. 


(1)  Assent  to  Gk>d's  word  as  containing  truths  for  the  health  of  th* 
soul ;  consent  to  His  demands  on  our  obedience ;  reliance  on  His  promisee  i 
belief  in  the  Saviour  and  trust  in  Him  as  the  all-sufferine  sacrifice  for 
human  sins;  without  which  " it  is  impossible  to  please  God'^  (Heb.  xL  6 1 
Xpbes.  iii.  17—19). 

(2)  Holiness  of  heart  and  life  springing  iirom  a  sense  of  duty  to  God. 
John  xiii.  84^  85;  1  John  iv.  7-^ld. 

(8)  Psa.  d.  6.  (4)  Bom.  vii.  24.  (6)  2  Oor.  t.  1—4.  (6)  Ber.  ziv.  IS. 
(7)  Aotsz.4^ai.    (8)  Heb.iiLl,2. 
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Jjove  (9)  led  them  on»  and  Faith  (9)  who  knew  them  heat, 
Thy  handmaida,  clad  them  o'er  with  purple  heama 

And  azure  wings,  that  up  they  flew  ao  dretif 
And  spake  the  truth  t^ikee  on  glorioue  ikmnee, 

B^/bre  the  Judge,  (10)  who  thenceforth  hid  thee  rett,  (11) 
And  drink  thy  fill  of  pure  immortal  atreama. 

9.  Guided;  was  acquainted. 

10.  Arrayed. 

11.  Cbrmented. 

12.  Bore  witness  of;  conceminff ;  heavenly  topics. 

13.  In  presence  of;  commandea ;  to  repose.    • 

(9)  1  Thess.  i.  3.    (10)  1  Tim.  ir.  1.     (11)  Heb.  iv.  9. 


SONNBT  TO   SkIKITBB. 


[Mr.  Pyriao  Skinner  was  grandson  of  Sir  Y.  Skinner,  knight.  Through 
his  eldest  son  and  heir,  William  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Thornton  (x)llege,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, who  married  Bridget,  second  daufbter  of  Shr  E.  Coke,  knight, 
chief  justice  of  England.  He  was  one  of  Milton's  pnpils,  a  member  of  the 
*'  Bota  Club  "  of  Commonwealth  men  who  met  at  the  **  Turk's  Head,"  in 
New  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  of  which  club  Skinner  sometimes  took  the 
chair.  When  Milton  lodged  in  Petty  France,  Westminster,  Skinner  was 
his  neighbour.  " To  Mr.  Skinnery  merchant"  Milton  intrusted  his  ** Chris- 
tian Doctrine,"  and  a  complete  and  revised  copy  of  his  "  State  Letters,*' 
which  were  recovered  in  1823  by  Mr.  Lemon.  They  had  been  procured  to 
the  State  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow,  from  Daniel  Skinner 
Cyriac's  nepnew.  Skinner  died  8th  August,  1700,  at  an  advanced  age — for 
his  father^s  death  took  place  in  1627 — and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's* 
in-the-Fields.  His  daughter,  Annabella,  administered  to  his  effects.  The 
date  of  the  sonnet  will  appear  from  the  allusions  explained  in  the  notes.] 

Oyriac,  whose  grandBire,  (1)  on  the  rojfal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  (2)  with  no  mean  applause^ 
Pronounced,  and  in  his  volumes  (3)  taught,  our  laws, 

Line  1.  Judgment-seat. 

2.  Slight  approbation. 

3.  Decided  upon ;  writings  expounded. 

(1)  Sir  Edward  Coke,  bom  at  Mitcham,  Norfolk,  1st  Febroaiy,  1551-8^ 
Attorney-General  for  Queen  Elisabeth ;  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  1606-13 ;  of  the  King's  Bench.  On  account  of  his  determination 
to  be  "an  honest  and  just  judge,"  he  was  by  some  frivolous  pretexts  re- 
moved firom  oAce.  He  favoured  the  people  as  opposed  to  the  Crown,  and 
would  not  permit  justice  like  "  a  ship  without  ballast,"  to  be  misdirected. 

(2)  The  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  and  wife  of  Jove ;  the  personifica- 
tion of  order  and  justice,  whatever  is  settled  by  use  and  wont.  She  ooo- 
Toked  the  godt,  and  presided  over  their  assembUes  as  well  as  over  those  of 


ODMaOfiMOB  GO 

"Wliidb  otKyBW  «l  tknr  imr  bo  oRemwmmA; 
To'daj  deep  tfaoofiM*  reeolee  wkb  se  to  ^bwMJli 

In  ifitWA  that,,  e^ter,  no  tvjMW^Ni^r  ^Iranw  ; 

Let  Eoolfd  (4>  ivt^  mi  ArMmedbm  {%)  pmrnee, 
Aaid  what  the  Si««ed»<6)  inieHde,  and)  whmt  the  ikaadk.  (T) 

To  meo^tM  life  leacK  thoa  betuaei^  and  know 
Towards  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way; 

For  other  things  mild  Heaven  a  tine  erdaime,  (S) 

And  disapproves  t)iB,t  care,  (9)  though  wise  in  ehdm^ 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day. 

And,  when  GTod  m»(29  a  cheerfid  kour,  r^ains. 

4.  In  their  oourtt ;  oTfintrain. 

5.  Seriona;  determine  i  disBipato. 

6.  Oladnest ;  solemn ;  sorrow  prodooes. 

7.  Be  laid  aside ;  cease  to  be  studied. 

8.  Designs. 

9.  Value  rightly,  seasonably. 

10.  Certain  happinsiB ;  ataaugfatest  ooana. 

11.  Kindlj;  allote. 

18.  Btalikes;  anxietj's  appeatanee. 

18*  Needless  of!erthoi4;fait  sareha«|;Bak 

14.  Permits ;  giaasome  time ;  surliiy  abatains^ 


(3)  A  minute  and  laborious  oemmentazy  on  Littlston's  *' Tenures  $** 
forming  a  digest  and  explanation  of  common  law ;  **  The  Complete  Copj^ 
holder,"  or  tenantry  by  court  roll ;  "  A  Beading  on  Fines  "  in  the  tranatar^ 
ence  of  property.  Also  a  "  Collection  of  Bepoits,"  the  publication  of  whioh 
**  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  law.*' 

f4)  Euclid  of  Alexandria,  the  celebrated  mathematician. 

r5)  Archimedes,  Greek  geometer  uid  mechanist,  287 — ^212  BXk 

[6)  Charles  GhistaTus  A.,  son  of  John  Casimir,  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Bhine,  and  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  IX.,  was  bom  at  IJpsal,  1622.  On 
the  abdication  of  his  cousin  Christina,  he  aaeended  the  throne  of  Sweeii« 
1654.  His  short  reign  was  employed  in  a  seriee  of  attemutt,  generally 
unsuccessful,  to  overrun  and  overoome  Poland  and  DenmarL  fie  was  a 
Hotspur  of  a  prince,  and  his  designs  on  Denmark  especially  were  repro- 
bated by  Cromwell  and  several  of  the  other  great  potantatea  of  the  toaa. 
He  died  of  fever,  1660.  Thus  it  is  most  frequently  interpreted.  Aa  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  blindness  of  Milton,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  brings 
its  date  too  far  down.  We  fsel  inclined  to  interpret  **the  Swede*'  as 
Ghmtinsi)  whoae  pkce  in  Eniope  was  one  of  intense  uteiastaboiit  1648-6^ 
and  ^'^the  Freneh,"  the  revolters  against  Louie  XIV.  and  his  prina 
Buniater  llkaarin,  whioh  afterwards  constituted  the  Frendea.a  faotion  whkli 
in.  ADBnee  from  1648  to  1664  caused  great  domestie  tronblaa. 

JO  Lonie  XIY.,  bom  1688,  anooeeded  Louis  XIH.,  1648«    Doing  bte 
y  years,  Spain  enoonniged  the  diseontent  of  the  noUes^  and  euitsd 
tbam  to  rebellion.    This  led  to  disastrous  oontentions  and  wan. 
Bcclea.iii.  1— 8{  17. 

Matt.  vi.  26--aB ;  Jte.lT.  22;  Luke  siL  28^-^  sBwr.  zfw  U^  »iL 
I  Bom.  xii.  15. 
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BTOftHiPHICALy  OBMaSQLOQlCML,  CXmCAL*  BTO. 
IaBU  n.— HiSEOBXO  WitlTBBS. 

1        T/v-ra  !!*▼•*  I     BcMpn  st  OoTOji  Siiflftilk ;  edwHrtcd  id' 

iT^Li^  >CMl«ge,  Ozoa;  ftiroorMi  B^ni»li«L    Bd- 

"**^^^*^  )  wBTd  TI.  no^M  him  ftom  ▼olimtaT  ezO^ 

•Dd  made  him  Bkhifv  of  Otwrj.    2M  nMde  htm  h«ted  bj  tb«  Pamtto; 

heflad  lo  Boyaod,  and  tlMnoe  to  Bule,  in  Mary's  vriga;  hot  under  Mm- 

both  war  mndo  Pmbond  of  Ouitorbtfr^    Wroto  nineteen  minele  plajf 

(moo  of  which  if«fo  peribf^od  on  SmidsjB  at  Kilkennj),  sefeml  eontn>« 

▼SMui  tnotai  and  ^lina  of  the  Braineot  Wxiton  of  Cfreat  Britain/*  in 

Ijalfa. 

2.  aaoBM  BuosiSAS    1     ^•^  ■**  KiUeM-n,  Stirlinshire^  edooHed 

iSo^l^^^*  [**  ••*®  P"'^  ■^^•^^  ""^  at  Pari*!  beoamea 

)  soldier  tiirOBgh  poverty  ai  much  as  curionty  | 
torit  Kk  degreo  of  B.A.  at  St.  Andrews  ae  a  panper ;  became  M.A.  at  Bariiy 
and  fanblbod  Protestant  (^nionai  and  wae  teaoher  at  St.  Barthoi  Aa 
tutor  to  the  Barl  of  CaBnlia,  he  resided  some  time  in  Ayrshire ;  wrote 
■ewaal  satirical  poems  in  Latin,  which  gratiffed  James  V.,  who  made  him 
tutor  to  his  (natoral)  son.  Cardinal  Beotoun  ofihrsd  a  price  for  Ins  head 
ar  Mie  anthor  of  "The  IPVaneiseaDS,''  and  he  iled  to  London,  where  he 
oengftt  Henry  Vlll/s  aid  in  vain^  Became  Professor  of  Latin  at  Bor- 
deauz,  where  he  composed  sereral  Latin  plays^  and  had  Montaigne  as  a 
pvpil.  Helped  to  establish  the  XTniTersity  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  but 
was  imprisoned  ae  a  heretic.  Translated  in  prison  the  Psalms  into  Latin 
voisst.  Occupied  serersl  professorial  chairs  in  France ;  was  tutor  to  ICaij 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Principal  of  St.  Leonardf  9  College,  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  wrote  many  satiric^  poems.  Moderator  of  Hie  Genersil  Assembly  in 
1667.  In  1571  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  James  I. ;  aftenmrds  Director 
of  Ohaneery  and  Priry  Seal.  Wrote  at  Stirling  *'  De  Jure  B^gni  apod 
Soetos,"  which  was  mnsh  assailed.  His  **  Berum  Sootiarum  Historia*'  was 
paMished  in  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  eipenao 
Vk  Cnvyuiam  Cbnrahysra,  MMinimrgli 

IKU— it»Kfc  J  g^jjj^j^  ^  Magdalen's  Hatt  (as  a  siaer),  and 

Bsttftiohet  Besame  under  master  of  Wmtannster,  1775 ;  Prebend  of  Ilfra* 
aombe,  1M9,  and  hmd  nmster  of  Westmmster,  1593.  Issued  **  Britannia," 
yUS;  €hnedc'  grammar,  VSdf7 ;  and  founded  the  Camden  piofssaorriup, 
€tadbvd,iee8.    Buried  mWeetminBlerAM)rf/ 

4.WiUkiAirCi.T«3)iw,l.,2!!*^!ri^  toOmdinal  Wolssyjja 
TRA^iiCK'T   ^^^  i  whom  he  adhered  m  his  disgrace,  and  whose 

ABU&— A&w-  ) «« Life  **  he  wrote ;  aftwwards  taken  into  Henry 

viSK'to  eerriee  as  Tnaasver  of  the  Claunbar  andJPriTy  Coonnllor*    JToundor 
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HSBBSRT  V  "*   ^t**"*!  where  he  reeided  with  CSardinal  Allan, 

irccA    1A19  1  enjojed  a  high  literary  reputation.    Aooideni- 

i&ou-ibiz.  ^^^    drowned.      Works,    "Vitaj    Cardinalia 

Alani  Epitome;"   ''OxoniensiB  in  Anglia  Academia  Descriptio;"  **De 

Antiquitate  et  Continoatione  Catholics  Beliffionie  in  Anglia,"  &o. 

a  Tnv»  iP/tw  )      ^  nati?e  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire ;  entered 

^K^?  1  R«?*  J  Brasenose  CJoUege,  Oxford,  1633 ;  B. A. ,  1538  j 

I&i7— 1&57.  J  j^^  ^^j  p^Q^  ^,£  Magdalen  College,  1548 ; 

wrote  seriptural  plays  in  Latin;  expelled  from  hi^  Fellowship,  hannr 
became  a  convert  to  Protestantism,  22nd  July,  1545 ;  his  stepfather  rofosed 
him  further  help,  and  he  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Lttoy 
of  Charleoote;  ordained  Deacon  by  Bidley,  1550;  daring  ICary's  reign 
resided  on  the  Continent,  but  after  Elizabeth's  accession  was  made  Canon 
and  Prebendary  of  Shipton,  Salisbury,  1563.  In  1575,  interceded,  in  rain, 
for  some  Dutch  Anabaptists ;  hjs  wrote  many  controversial  works,  but  hia 
fame  rests  on  his  *'  History  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church," 
commonly  called  the  *'  Book  of  Martyrs,"  published  at  Strasburg,  1554^ 
and  in  England  in  1563.    Buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Qiles,  Cripplegatsu 

v  -Rt/ivav^  TT.irTTTir>«  )  Quccn's  schoUr  at  Westminster;  entered 
-KICMD  ^^KLurT,  f  Q^^^  Church,  Oxford,  1570 ;  B.  A.  19th  Feb., 
i&&3-ibib.  J  ^^^  jj^  27th  Junes  1574;  deUrered  lecturea 

on  geography.  Between  1583—1588  was  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embaaay 
at  Paris ;  suooessiyely  occupied  stalls  in  Bristol  and  Westminster ;  married 
1590 ;  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  the  Abbey.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Walsingham,  Cecil,  Sir  P.  Sidney,  &o.  He  notices  mora  than  200  expe> 
ditions  in  his  "  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traffics,  and  Discoveries  of 
the  English  Nation,"  1589.  ''A  Selection  of  Curious,  Bare,  and  Early 
Voyages  and  Histories  of  Interesting  Discoveries."  Purohas,  in  hia 
"  Pilgrim,"  used  his  unpublished  MSS. 

fi   v  .T>«r4»r  Tr^^*^,,^  \     Descendant  of  a  fimiily  belonging  to  Bosely, 

^^T?  (  i«  Cheshire;  one  of  the  chief  writew  of  "t£ 

^^  9  i  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Iroland," 

-1580?  ^^577  -* 

9.    BiOHABD  Kno££B8,    [     Master  of  Sandwich  Free  School  in  Kent. 

—1610.  J  Wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Turks." 

irt         T/^wT«^««^        }     Native  of  London;  scholar  of  St.  Paul's; 
JOHN^ELAiTO,       (educated  at  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Paris; 
*"  )  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age ;  knew 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Welsh,  and  Saxon ;  enjojed  several 
benefices  under  Henry  VIII.  Btis  Itintrarif  gives  an  account  of  hu  travela, 
the  ancient  remains  he  saw,  and  a  list  of  English  writers. 

11   Snt  THOMia  Nobth    )     S®<»°^  "®°  ®^  Edward,  Lord  North  of  Ert- 

'  >  ling ;  educated  at  Peterhouse ;  member  of  Lin* 

)  coin's  Inn  1557,  in  which  year  he  was  knighted, 

but  by  1578  he  was  so  reduced  in  oiroumstances  that  the  city  of  Cambridge 

five  him  a  benevolence  of  £20.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Amyol 
lutaroh's  Lives,  1579,  used  by  Shakspere  in  his  Roman  plays. 

12.   Jomr  Pm  or  Pit.   )  „?»P  "  ^*^\  HV°Jg?*'''» « ..•^"«!H  "5* 
SKKB  f  Winchester  School  and  New  College,  Oxford. 

1IU1A..1A1A  I  As  a  "  voluntary  Bomish  exile,"   beoama  a 

xoou—ioio.  J  student  at  Douay,  ^eims.  and  Boma.     In 
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1689,  Profetior  of  Bhetorio  and  Greek  at  Blieims  $  afterwarda  oonfeaaor  to 

the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine;  and  Dean  of  Liverdem  on  the 

Moeelle,  in  the  archives  of  the  church  of  which  his  *'  Lives  of  the  Kinea, 

Biahops,  ikpostolic  Men,  and  Writers  of  England  "  were  preserved  in  2lS. 

Onlj  the  fourth  vol.,  "  Belationea  Historici  de  Behua  Anglids,"  has  been 

pnbliahed. 

i«     Qts  X{rAT.rvD -Ra       )     Bom  at  Hayes  Farm,  Devonshire ;  educated 

MOH  (  •*  ^^^^^  '"^^  ^^^  ^®"P^* '  ^^~*'°®  *  volunteer 

^eeo -te^n  \^^  ^he  cBUfc  of  Protestantism  imder  Ooligni 

loo^— iDi  /.  J  ^^^  ^^jj j^  .jj  pi^jj^^  ^^1  jjjg  Prince  of  Orange 

in  the  Netherlands ;  in  1579  went  with  his  half-brother,  Sir  H.  Gilbert,  to 
I^ewfoundland ;  served  in  Ireland,  and  in  1582  appeared  at  Court.  Ac- 
oompanied  Gilbert  to  North  America  in  a  vojage  which  proved  disastrous. 
Discovered  Virginia  1585 ;  fought  against  the  Armada,  and  in  1589  acted 
onder  Drake  and  Norris,  in  Portugal,  where  he  quarrelled  with  Essex. 
Displeased  the  Queen  by  his  love  for  Miss  Throgmorton,  whom  he  married. 
After  his  ivlease  from  prison  he  organized  an  expedition  to  Central  and 
Sooth  America,  1596;  reached  Guiana  and  explored  400  miles  of  the 
Orinoco;  joined  Cecil  in  opposing  Essex,  whose  downfall — a  foreahadow'of 
hia  own — he  witnessed.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he  was  first  treated 
with  favour,  dhen  despite.  This  led  him  into  treasonable  practices,  but  he 
waa  specificttllj  tried  for  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain  traitorously,  and  con- 
victed 1608.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  himself  ordered  for  execu- 
tion, which  he  awaited  in  the  tower  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  he 
wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World.**  James  released  him  in  1615,  to  lead 
an  eipedition  to  Ghiiana,  with  chargea  not  to  do  aught  against  Spain. 
These  were  disobsj^ed,  and  Spain  became  clamorous  for  hia  punishment. 
Jamea  had  him  executed  28th  October.  He  waa  the  friend  of  most  of  the 
eminent  men  of  hia  day,  graceful  in  person,  courtly  in  manner,  and  highly 
Intelligent.  Spenser  oalira  him  "  the  shepherd  of  the  ocean.'* 
tA        Tavw  flivkw  )     ^^"^  ^  Comhill,  London,  son  of  a  merchant 

i^oR_ifinft'         UaiJor,  to  which  business  he  was  bred.    About 
lozo-iouo.  J  jggQ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^jj^^  materials  for  an  English 

Hiatory,  travelling  over  much  of  England  collatbg  and  collecting  MSS. 
This  was  expensive,  and  necessity  drove  him  back  into  trade  till  the  bounty 
of  Archbishop  Parker  enabled  him  to  resume  his  dearly  loved  researches. 
His  '*  Summary  of  English  Chroniclea,*'  1565,  were  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
IJeioester,  but  of  his  larger  **  History  of  England,**only  an  ajbstract  "  AnniJa 
of  England'*  was  issued  1590.  In  1598  his  **  Survey  of  London**  appeared. 
Some  posthumous  works  were  published.  He  was  by  James  I.  licensed  to 
beg  *' the  charitable  benevolence  of  well-disposed  people  **  during  his  latter 
years. 

Spiiome  of  CrUical  Opinictu, 

1.  '^  What  shaU  we  think  of  the  »tate,  I  will  not  say  of  the  stage,  but  of 
common  sense,  when  these  deplorable  dramas  could  be  endured  ?  Of  an 
age  when  the  Bible  was  profaned  and  ridiculed  from  a  principle  of  piety  ? 
But  the  fasliion  of  acting  mysteries  appears  to  have  expired  with  this 
frriter." — 2*.  Warton.  "The  subjects  are  treated  as  in  the  older  specimens, 
and  even  in  point  of  language  and  versification,  Bale  has  not  much  the 
advantage  of  his  predecesson." — J.  P.  Collier*  **  Of  what  may  be  called 
at  least  the  transition  from  the  moral  play  to  the  history,  we  have  an 
example  in  Bale's  lately  recovered  drama  of  Eynge  Johan,  written,  in  all 


pnhMmj,  mmefmn  haSmmik^  wadOkB^S  thaRxfeMnih  omtarj^  in  w\ 
irtile  many  of  tne  eharaoton  are  itill  tflUegorical  tkmbn^mam,  othen  an 
ntl  penonagee."~-G.  X.  Ormk,    **  He  poflMisee  no  peenliaEr  cktme  at  m 
poet  3  at)d  though  he  could  be  eofere  as  a  noral  censer,  and  'neieat  as  m 
poienic,  he  had  little  elevation  and  a  limited  fiuicj ;  his  Teniliciition  ii  alas  • 
scarcely  as  good  as  that  of  some  of  his  contemporaries." — J.  P.  CoUiar. 

8.  The  three  grcat  soiifOM  of  a  free  spirit  in  politics,  admiration  of  ant^ 
quitj,  «eal  for  religion,  and  persuasion  of  positive  right,  which  separatelj 
had  animated  La  Boetia,  Languet,  and  Hettomaa,  united  thair  streams  to 
modoce,  in  another  country,  the  treatise  of  Ckeorge  Buchanan  (''De  Jun 
ttegni  apnd  Scotes "),  a  scholar,  a  Protestant,  sod  tike  subject  of  a  lary 
limited  monarchy.  This  is  a  dialogne  elegantly  written,  and  designed^  tet^ 
to  show  the  origin  of  royal  goTernmeat  from  popular  election ;  then  tiie 
light  of  putting  tyrannical  kings  to  death,  according  to  Sor^tare,  and  tks 
conditional  allegianoe  due  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  as  proved  by  the  eoB> 
nation  oath,  w£oh  implies  that  it  is  received  in  trost  from  the  peaplB. — 
Mmilam.  ^  In  the  writings  of  Buchanan  there  aroears,  not  only  the  heaoly 
and  gnujes  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  a  vigour  of  mind  and  <}uiekness  of 
thought  &r  beyond  Berabo  or  the  other  Itelians  who  at  that  tmie  afbefcsd 
to  revive  the  purity  of  the  Soman  style.  It  was  but  a  fceble  knitation  of 
Tnlly  in  them.  In  liia  immortal  poems  he  shows  so  well  how  lie  could 
imitate  aU  the  Soman  poets  in  thrar  several  ways  of  writing,  tiiat  he  who 
compares  them  will  offani  be  tempted  to  prefer  the  copy  to  the  originaL" — 
3i»h€p  Bwm0t,  ***  He  is  admitted,  by  those  who  most  keenly  cblike  his 
eedtosiastiesl  ssid  political  opinions,  to  have  been  not  only«  man  of  easiMOt 
and  Tersatile'genias,  but  one  of  the  finest  and  most  oeraset  classical  sehdas 
that  ever  appeared  in  'Christendom.  .  .  .  His  ^lartin  posass'  an 
Justly  declared  to  unite,  move  than  any  other  oeamsltioBs  of  their  knidi 
origmality  of  matter  with-dassio  elegance  of  style." — Wm.  SpakUaff, 

8.  '*  The  glory  of  the  "queen's  reign,  as  well  as  hsr  suoeessei^s,  and  Ifaa 
ptBioe  of  our  English  «B^quaries,  was  Mr.  Osmden.  His  '  Britannia '  mi^ 
honestly  be  stylel  the  common  sun,  whereat  our  modem  writeu  have  siu 
lightad  their  Uttie  torehes.*'— BifAop  JKsoAnw.  "Camden's  *  Annals  of 
Blisabeth,'  and  Bacon's  *  History  of  Heniy  YIL'  an  the  only  two  liMs 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  Sngland  which  come  up  to  the  dinity  of  the  svbjeel^ 
either  in  fiilness  of  matter  or  beauty  of  composition.*'— Mdea.  ^^Oan* 
den's  <  Life  of  iEUaabeth '  is  also  a  solid  and  valuable  history."--fla{lMk 
**(kmden's  '  Histoiy  of  Qaeen  SUsabeth'  may  be  esteemed  good  oompasi- 
tian,  both  for  style  and  matter.  It  is  written  with  simpKeit^  of  egprsssion, 
very  rare  in  that  age,  and  with  a  regard  to  truth.  It  would  not,  perhaps 
be  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is  among  the  best  lustoricsl  productions  whuk 
hare  yet  been  composed  by  any  Englishman.  It  is  wdl  known  that  the 
English  have  not  much  cKoelled  in  that  kind  of  literature." — David  Smme. 

4L  **  The  pen  of  Cavendieh  is  a  lively  and  a.«Bady  one^  and  aU  that  •came 
under  his  own  observation  he  desaribes  with  fiddity  and  acoosacy.  His 
style  has  the  unstudied  graces  of  a  man  writing  in  earnest;  and  when  it 
xises,  ss  it  freqaantly  docs,  in  dsaaonncing  the  blind  c^rices  of  ohaaoe,  tha 
dBtteneraey  of  the  times,  or  the  n^i^ect  of  obscure  worth,  it  often  poasesoss 
a  dijB^ty  and  imwessive  doqoenoe  which  marks  a  lofty  and  intdleotoal 
ipirit.  '•  •  .  Bnt  what  adds  to  the  value  of  this  production  is,  thsit 
there  is  nowhere  a  more  vivid  or  striking  vflfrrfliiriitatiffn  of  the  ^•^^fw  of 
that  distant  age,"— JBs^roifiecfiM  Mniew, 
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#.  ^fimr  laame^  he  wrote,  bew  oonitan%'  ke  pfMeked,  howpioiialf 
hb  Ered,  md  kow  ekeerfcdl^  he  died !  "^Mkller,  •"  Th«t  the  author  h» 
ft«^0a%  erred,  end,  Mk»  other  oootrovertiaL  uniterB  of  ithe  time^  mow 
Iteet  leet  hi»teai{>er,  aod  luUied  his  pages  ivkh  ooMe  langnage,  oanxiotlRe 
dinied  i  httt  that  iniiiflhes  -have  been  -w^fiilly  or  maMgmmaJdj  oemmiMed,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  piOTe." — M.  Carruthers^  "The  etyle  is  plain  and 
flumfy  i  the  Sttngoage  yigoroas  and  often  ooane ;  hut  it  was  thereby  only 
ivndeMd  the  more  efibotive  for  Hs  imnediate  pvrpOse.  It  is  now  indeed 
liril  understood  that  Foxe  was  a  rampant  bigot,  and,  like  all  of  his  olass^ 
utterly  unscrapnlous  in  assertion  ;  the  falsehoods,  misrsprseentations,  and 
Miaygwiinftiiiiifi  to  which  he  gare  cirenlalion  are  endless." — Th9miu  Arnold. 

%  *'  Hr.  JHakloyt  was  an  table,  ingenious,  diligent,  aoourate,  and  nsefol 
OMDpiler ;  and  his  ooUectians  are  as  Taioable  as  anything  in  their  kind!*'— > 
Jk*.  'John  MarrU,  "  Bedounds  as  much  to  the  glory  of  the  English  nation 
m  any  book  that  erer  was  pnbhshed  in  it.*'— O^y*.  "  Works  like  theaa 
fHaidayt  and  Pnrohas]  are  Tery  onnons  monanents  of  the  natnte  «f 
faoMUi  antsrprises,  human  tostimeny,  and  oredolily— of  the  nature  of  tiie 
knman  mind  and  of  hnman  affidrs.  Much  more  is,  indeed,  offered  to  a 
xcined  and  phUosophio  obserrer,  tkongh  boned  amid  this  nnwieUy  and 
nnmgktiy  maas»  than  was  ever  snpposed  by  its  original  readers,  or'Ofen  ita 
ftnt  eompilers.**— iV^^^Msor  8mytk»  "^Biohaiid  Hi^oyt,  the  enlighleiied 
ftiend  -anid  able  doonmentary  hisfeorian  of  these  oomaaeroial  enterpnsea 
[*^k>yagfa  to  Now  Jbigkmd  'J,  a  man  whose  fame  should  be  vindieatad'and 
ansftadinthe  land  which  he  helped  to  coloniae." — Jfanorijft. 

'&  *'  By  ter  the  meat  popular  and  inportant  of  onr  histotioal  eeoords  in 
priat,  dmring  the  mign  of  Queen  Slisabeth,  and  from  which,  indeed,  all 
modsni  historians  hi^e  'freely  and  largely  borrowed.  .  .  .  ficlinriied 
or  Stowe;  men,  laaaoie  you,  by  no  means  detpioable." — Dr.  IL  Farmmf. 

9.  **  (l>r.  8.]  ^Mnwon,  in  one  of  his  *  Bamblers,'  has  awarded  to  TTwdl— 
fho  first  pkMe  among  fingUsh  hietorians ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  conours  in 
Ifainknig  ttast  'kis  stjrle  and  power  of  narration  have  not  been  too  highly 
wrtft^'*^  by  that  crkifi.*'  ^fiis  descriptions,"  continues  Mr.  Hallam,  **avo 
livid  and  animated ;  einamstantial,  but  not  to  feebleness ;  his  chavaetem 
•ra  drawn  with  a  alrong  pencil.  ...  In  the  style  of  Knolles  then  is 
•ometimes,  as  Johnson  has  hinted,  a  slight  excess  of  desire  to  make  every 
phrase  effective ;  but  he  is  exempt  from  the  usual  blemishes  of  his  age} 
Hid  his  command  of  the  language  is  so  eztonsiTe,  that  we  should  not  err  in 
nlaotng  him  among  the  first  of  our  eldest  writers.  Much  of  this  praise^ 
kewever,  is  to  be  oonsidersd  as  given  to  the  uniformity  or  regularity  of 
KnoJIse'e  styk;  the  chief  fiiidt  of  which  perhi^  is,  that  it  is  too  oontmu* 
goa^  elaborated  and  sustained  for  a  long  work." — G.  L,  OraXk. 

10«  **Ijoland  waannquestionably  one  of  our  greatest  antiquarians  i  ha 
ma  an  aeoooiphshed  scholar,  an  ardent  and  indefatigable  labourer— coo 
who  has  been  laid  under  heavy  contributions  by  some  who  haye  detracted 
from  hiamartt.  His  (pubkaked  works  are  of  Tariedintersst.  .  •  .  iKshop 
Bide^  his  contemporary,  speaks  of  Leland  as  the  most  diligent  student  m. 
national  antiquities  Xngland  had  ever  produced,  and  one  who  had  honoored 
Ihoiriiole  hnad  by  bis  Mimiiable  labours;  and,  in  proof  of  his  grsat  talent 
md  Isamingy  appeals  to  his  many  pnblisations  in  proae  and  Terse,  and  his 
laimrJedge  of  many  languages  and  ^  bnmchsa  of  science." — B.  M.  Co¥omr, 

IL  "U?ho  tfanshrtimt  of  Norfth,  which  has  gnat  merit  in  point  of  a* 
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pratsion,  is  *  Tenion  of  Amyot's  French  Tersion,  from  which«  howerflr^  it 
differs  in  some  psMages^where  it  is  deddedlj  wrong  and  Amjot's  is  right.**— 
G,  hong,  **  That  translation  was  only  from  the  French,  so  it  suffered  this 
doable  disadTantace^ — first,  that  it  was  but  a  copy  of  a  copy,  and  that,  too^ 
but  lamely  taken  nom  the  Greek  original ;  secondly,  that  the  Enslish  lao* 
gnage  was  then  unpolished,  and  far  from  the  perfection  which  it  has  since 
attained,  so  that  the  first  yersion  is  not  only  angrammatical  and  nngnuMftd 
but  in  many  places  unintelligible." — Drffden, 

12  '*  In  his  account  of  English  writers  he  has  made  free  use  of  Bishop 
Bale's  '  SummaiT  of  -British  'Writers*  without  due  acknowledg|inent,  for 
which  he  is  branded  by  Anthony  Hall  with  the  epithet*  "plagiarius  oonfik 
dentissimus."-*JBoier<  JTarruoii. 

18.  "Baleijgh  begins  the  *  History  of  the  World,'— the  most  Qod-leariaff 
and  God-seeing  history  which  I  know  of  among  human  writings,  thoof^ 
blotted  by  flattery  of  James  in  the  prefiioe — wron^,  but  pardonable  in  a  man 
tfying  in  the  Tower  to  get  out  of  that  doleful  prison.  But  all  his  writiiigi 
are  tmrty  years  too  late ;  they  express  the  creed  of  a  buried  generation,  of 
the  men  who  defied  Spain  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  righteousness — not  of 
men  who  cringed  before  her  in  the  name  of  a  Gh>d  of  power  and  ounninc. 
The  captiTc  eagle  has  written  with  a  quill  from  his  own  wing, — a  quill  whiMi 
baa  beoi  wont  ere  now  to  soar  to  heayen."— CAarlai  King^eff.  "Balejgh 
IB  the  author  of  a  Urn  short  poems  and  of  some  misceUaneous  pieces  in  proae^ 
bat  his  great  work  is  his  '  History  of  the  World,'  composed  during  hia  im* 

Erisonment  in  the  Tower,  and  first  published  in  a  folio  Tolome  in  1614.  II 
I  an  unfinished  work,  coming  down  only  to  the  first  Macedonian  war ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  more  of  it  was  erer  written,  although 
it  has  been  asserted  that  a  second  Tolume  was  burnt  by  the  author.  Ba]eigh*a 
History,  as  a  record  of  facts,  has  long  been  superseded ;  the  interest  it 
poasesses  at  the  present  day  is  deri? ed  almost  entirely  firom  its  literary 
mierits.  In  some  passaffes  the  composition,  without  losing  anything  of  ite 
natural  grace  and  neartiness,  is  wrought  up  to  great  rhetorical  polkh  and 
elcTatiou." — Q,  L,  CrtUk,  "The  Tenatility  of  Baleigh's  powers  was  some- 
thing maryellons ;  ne?ertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  he  under* 
took  to  write  the  EisUny  of  ths  Worlds  commencing  at  the  creation,  h» 
miioalculated  his  powers.  .  .  .  The  book,  howcTcr,  has  certainly  been 
orerpraised.  It  is  full  of  that  uncritical  sort  of  learning  which,  with  all 
its  euborate  theories  and  solemn  discussions,  we,  in  the  nimiteenth  oentniy, 
know  to  be  absolutely  worthless." — TkomoM  Arnold. 

14.  "  The  series  of  popular  national  chronicles  was  continued  in  this 
period  from  the  publication  of  Edward  Hall's  *  Union  of  the  Two  KoUa 
and  Illustrious  Families  of  York  and  Lancaster/  in  1648,  by  that  of 
Bichard  Grafton's  '  Chronicles  at  Large  down  to  the  First  Year  of  Queea 
Elizabeth,'  in  1669;  of  Baphsel  Holinshed's  *  Chronicles  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland/  in  1677 ;  and  by  the  rarious  publications  of  the  labori- 
ous antiquaries  John  Stow  and  John  Speed — namely,  Stow's  'Summsiy  of 
the  English  Chronicles/  of  which  he  published  many  editions  between  1665 
and  1698 ;  his  '  Annais/  also  frequently  reprinted  with  corrections  and 


works  of  Stow  and  Speed  rank  among  the  head  sources  or  fountaina  of 
our  knowledge  in  the  department  of  national  antiquitiea."— &.  L,  Qrmk. 
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DID  T9B  LIBSEALS  WHO  YOTEI)  FOB  O^EB  GOTEBKHSST 
BEFOBM  BILIi  DSSSBYB  THS  IHAKKS  OB  THB  BBPBE- 
HXN8I0NS  OF  THB  COUNTBY? 


Thahsb. 
The  oonntzpr  uigently  cries  for 
ufefal  legislation  on  auch  matters 
as  the  army  and  nayy  expenses, 
Irish  grievances,  and  a  thousand 
other  pressing  affairs,  and  until  the 
question  of  reform  has  been  dis- 
posed of  there  can  be  none.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  neither  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons  can,  un- 
aided by  the  others,  pass  a  reform 
hilL  £ach  has  tried,  and  failed  in 
the  attempt.  This  being  so,  reform 
should  cease  to  he  a  party  question, 
and  all  who  wish  for  a  solution  of 
"the  problem"  should  hail  with 
joy,  and  assist  in  every  attempt  to 
arrive  at  it.  It  was  and  is  the 
duty  of  every  M.P.  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  party  ties  and  traditions, 
if  by  so  doing  he  hasten  this  much- 
desured  consummation.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  present  bill  is  either 
honest  or  libenu,  much  less  final; 

Suite  the  reverse.  But  then  it  is 
le  best  the  Conservatives  have 
offered  or  are  likely  to  offer ;  and  as 
thcrr  were  much  attached  to  office, 
and  anxious  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  people,  they  declared  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill,  and  often 
since,  that  they  were  willing  to 
withdraw  or  remodel  all  but  a  few 
vital  points,  so  that  the  bill  might 
become  acceptable  to  the  House  und 
country.  Tnis  showed  a  very  ac- 
commodating if  not  a  liberal  spirit. 
The  QoTcrnment allowed  important 
olaueea  to  be  altered,  but  distinctly 
declared  that  it  could  not  allow  a 
i^5  rental  to  take  the  place  of  quali- 
1867.  2 


.  fied  household  suffrase.  It  then 
became  the  duty  of  earnest  re- 
formers to  Tote  with  the  Govern- 
ment, for  had  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"hard  line"  amendment  been 
.  carried,  the  result  would  have  been 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  reform. 
The  forty-four  Liberals  who  voted 
with  the  Gk)vemment  acted  wisely 
and  consistently,  and  so  merited  the 
thsnks  of  the  country. — Hobacb. 

The  Liberal  members  who  voted 
with  the  Government  against  Ifr. 
Gladstone's  amendment  acted  a 
manly  and  independent  part.  They 
were  evidently  wearied  and  disgusted 
at  the  way  in  which  reform  had  been 
made  the  stalkinghorse  of  party — 
the  battle-cry  whereby  to  make  and 
unmake  Governments.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  Government  bill 
contained  the  germ  of  a  good  and 
honest  enfranonisement,  and  was 
capable  of  being  made  in  committee 
a  measure  fitted  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  country — that  it 
ought  not  to  receive  factious  oppo- 
sition from  members  of  avowed  and 
IndcpendentLiberalprinciples — who 
cared  more  for  the  enfranchisement 
of  their  poorer  countrymen  than 
that  Whig  or  Tory  should  sit  on  the 
Treasury  benches.  The  Liberal 
members  who  formed  the  Tea-room 
party  are  well  known  as  straight- 
fonvard  and  honest  reformers— 
men  not  afraid  to  face  their  consti- 
tuents, or  to  go  through  the  terrible 
ordeal,  to  many,  of  a  general  eleo* 
tion — men  to  whose  independent 
course,  on  tlio  occasion  referred  to. 
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the  oountrj  u  indebted  for  the 
iilmost  oerteinty  of  a  Liberal  mea- 
9ure  of  reform  being  paseed  this 
session — ^for  so  acting,  theg^  '*4e- 
serre  the  best  thanks  of  the  ooan- 
try."— D. ».  S. 

pRBOBvsBL  the  pnssBlt  dl^  see  wr 
^ithiil  fteaatlMae  nphsM  l^«w 
fathers  in  past  generations;  Iftii 
foolish  prejudioe  with  regard  to 
party,  wnish  hat  been  oo  long  prs- 
valsttl)  is-  oar  Itad,  and  espeeiaUy 
seen  in  tth^  Housee  of  PtaUament,  is 
fastt  d^g  out,  as  ire;  see  in  the  case 
of  the  Oofvunent  reform  biH^  with 
whiofa  Jjbss  party  fosKng  has  been 
shown  eitfaer  for  or  sgainat  than  with 
sAnoBit  any  oiMwr  neasms  of  the  kind 
wtdcl:i.ha8  been  breughlt  under  par" 
tiaioentarj'  comtdeKalran  dnring  a 
large  nao2>er  of  yesrs.  Bbfosn  tma 
long  been  a  Taxed  q«eifeioa  in  Sng- 
lentiL  Zdberals  lunro  thiied  to  pass 
massnre  after  veasoie,  and  atchhas 
boon  ahnoBt  if  not  Qtterl|y  a£silttre ; 
Twies  hswe  aiso  trisd  their  hand  at 
it,  a«d.  hafe  aa  yet  met  with  the 
Sonne  31*euooeBs;  and  now,  onoe 
agah^  we  have  a  OOnservatife  re- 
form Jnli  befocethe  Hooae.  .^d  as 
it  is  a  qnesttoft  whiofa  eonceais  as 
all,  it  should  not  be  made  a  party 
qtustion :  that  it.  is  introduced  by 
tbe.  Tories'  is  no  rssaon  wh;  it  should 
lose  the  support  of  the  Liberals ; 
and'tboae  Liberals  who  yoted  against 
their  paH^  in  support  of  the  Cto- 
▼SRiment  seform  bill  most  (tooi- 
dbdlr  deserve  the  thanks  of  their 
couxuxymen..  It  showed' clearl|r  that 
they  were  Liberals,  not  in  name 
only,  but  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  It  showed  that  they  were 
not  afiwd  ot  the  taunta  of  the  party 
which  they  had  deseeted,  to  support 
Si  measure  whiuh  would  in  a  degree, 
It'  not  entirely,  heai  up  a  wound 
ytrhicbk  some  people  think  has  long 
Ueitti  open  in  our  laud;  And  thougii 
i»ouie  may  oensure  them  for  dbsect- 
lug  thau;  standacd,,  no>  person  wiUi 


common  sense  should  do  otherwise 
than  thank  those  who  did  all  in 
their  power  towards  preserving 
fsao»  among  the  inhabitants  of  » 
IsBd  where  it  is  so  much  valned. — 
IB.  Sl,  S. 


n»  IsbeMls    in   t-uliwi  have 

mnUA  t^  npoi^mou  •f  the 
country  because  they  Toted  in 
favour  of  a^olauae  wUcli  will  be  un- 
tust  and.  aneqeal  im  its  opecstions^ 
jSecause  ti&ey  deserted  tbinr  bads, 
who  is  a  gemiine  and  consistent  s»- 
former,  thereby  defeating  tfaw  opppsi- 
tion,  and  weakening  its  power  to 
amend  certain  ofajectionahle  iJIihbm, 
and  to  efiminate  others  which  ace 
saaspabie  of  amendment,  and  whiBh 
muAt  be  buried  with,  the  dual  vote, 
before  the  measuas  giver  an;|tliisig 
likv  satbfoctkm.  Because  tbexrvots 
gave  the  viotetj  to  the  GHovemnmft, 
tirn  members  of  which  are  not  tme 
and  honest  reformers,  but  haveidiown 
themselves,  more  adhesive  to  tiie 
Treasuxy  benches  than  ^eit  piinoi- 
plea;  sgad  less  actuated  by  a  deain 
to  peas  a  fiberai  and  equitable  moa" 
sure  than  to  retain  eftce.  The  in* 
oonvBoienoe  which  would  xeeoit 
fronLa  dissolution  of  PlurliamsuK  and 
a  post{NMiement  of  the  setifoMit 
of  the  nfocm  question  for  another 
year,  would  be  asnothing  compared 
with  the.  dissatislactiou  and  HJff^ 
turn  which  the  passing  of  the  Wh 
Temment  measure  would  intcodme. 
If  it  does  pass  without  being  satii- 
foctorily  ameoded,  the  btama  will 
certaiuly  rest  with  the  Liberals  x«- 
forred  to,  theur  vote  having  brohan 
thC' power  of  suooessful  opposition. 
--J.JJ.T. 

There  weoe  leally  two  quesftas 
involved  in  Mr.  Clladstone's  amend- 
,ment,  t.  e.,  whetUecthe  country  was 
to  have  an  houi^t  and  inteUigifaU^ 
aitaough  somewhat  limited  measure 
of  reform,  or  a  compUoated  and 
mysterious  scheme  of  iiicaD£raoua 


m 


and  intrioate  qnftKftefttioiM  and  dis- 
qualifioations  for  eiercising  the 
franehue  i  and  whether  tha  Houae 
of  Commons  had  more  eonfidimoe  in 
the  integritj  and  eame^tneas  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  or  Mc  Qladatone.  Th» 
Tcnao  for  the  desertion  of  their 
leader  made  by  the  Liberals,  who 

rCeaa  not  to  have  been  frigh'ened 
Bfr.  Disraeli's  tliraat  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, amoaats  to  nothing  more  than 
that  thej  knew  the  Qorernment 
bill  to  he  so  utterlj  impraclioable, 
that  if  paised  it  moat  be  at  onoe 
amended;  and  having  a  nominal 
booaehold  suffrage  as  ita  basis,  it 
mnat  in  a  short  lime  iwuit  in 
fasii  saffiragtf  "pore  and  simple.*' 
Whether  tlie  immediate  granting  ot 
"jpore  and  simple'*  houMhold  »uf- 
frago  woold  be  a  wise  step  is  doubt- 
lol,  and  to  paas  a  bill  merely  beoAOse 
k  eonlains  the*  elements  of  its  own 
dBMtroetioD^  by  irritatinn  class  jea- 
lanmesyis  a  suicidal  policy.  It  it 
lEd  not,  indeed,  vssalt  in  the  arbi* 
curtailment  of  privilegea  pos- 
'  under  the  influence  of  •  panic, 
the  eqiudiatalion  of  a  new  reform 
KIT  would  continue  to  acitale  the 
OMMitij,  and  enoumber  Arliament 
fv  the  stoppage  of  l^ginUtion  on 
other  impurtant  questions.  Mr. 
CRa&tone  s  amendment|  while  draw- 
mg  **  a  line  ef  distinction/'  would 
Bare  enfranchiMd  the  whobo  of  the 
fCea^y  and  respectable  portion  of  tlie 
Vorkiai^  olasiOtf,  without  imposing 
£SeuIties  of  an  annoying  and  use- 
less charttcier,and  consequently  ha  v>e 
E>en  a  measure  which  would  have 
id  the  agitation  for  parliamentary 
lefbnn  to  rest^  and  left  the  Lagisia- 
tnraat-Iibertyto  correct  other  abuses 
In  our  constitution  that  much  need 
nlbrm.  The  second  question  was 
distinctly  atoked  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to 
be  at  issue  when  he  told  the  house 
tliatli»o|jipoeed  the  amendment^  aa 


he  should  oppose  everything  that 
emanated  from  Mr.  Q-ladstone,  and 

I  that  if  it  had  proceeded  from  any 
other  quarter,  Gh>vemment  would 
have  been  more  inclined  to  consider 
the  matter.  (A.  stateoieat  feniher 
verifidd  on  B£ay  2nd«  after  the  divi- 
sion on  Mr.  Ayrton's  amendment^ 
when  the  ChaoceOor  of  the  Sk* 
chequer  told  the  House,  thafialthough 
Government  had  said  the  term  of 
residence  would  be  considered  a 
vital  pointy  as  Mr.  GladUone  had 
been  defeated,  tlk€^  were  wilRfig  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  House.) 
After  such  a  declaration  from  BCr. 

'  Disraeli  aa  this,  the  desertion  ofMr. 
Gladstone  by  the  Liberala  dbaervea 
the  severest  cenanre  of  the  country 
if  there  had  been  no  other  objaetion 
to  thtfir  conduetr  The  poeifaon  of 
leader  of  a  party  can  only  be  filled 
by  great  saeriftoes  on  the  part-  of 
stksh  individuals,  and  those  sasrip 
fities  ought  to  be  repaid  by  utfuees- 
sieni  and  deference  by  the  membeni 
of  the  party.  This  recording  of  a 
verdict  on  Mr.  DianieU'arecniuifiiony 
that  juggling  was  preferred  to  In- 
te^ty,  was  casting  a  sti<<aa  on  tfia 
entire  Liberal  party.— DiOUb 

Men  who  can  be  moved  Us  dv* 
aert  a  great  party ».  in  tlie  hoar  of 
its  supreme  contention  with  ita  an- 
tagoai«ty  on  the  mere  threat  and 
by  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  df  Par- 
liament—men who  profess  to  msiop 
tain  great  principlss  and  vet  oaitthBtt 
aside  when  an  apparently  espodieat 
compromise  ia  proffdasd— men  wlio 
can  be  false  to  their  own  party  and 
principles,  and  can  condescend  to 
ask  the  people  to  accept  the  boon 
of  an  estended  franehiie,  clogged  av 
much  as  they  dared,  from  the  mth 
miea  of  freedom  and  enligfi(taned 
enfranchisement^  do  noi  dejenMr  tlnr 
thanks,  but  tha  repaahensioa^  of 
society. 
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THl  ZVQirXBER. 


®^t  Inqttirm 


JLUflWXSS  TO  QUEBTIOKB. 

678.  Da^id  Frederick  StrauBs,  the 
noted  German  theologian,  was  bom 
27th  of  June,  1808,  at  Ludwigs- 
borg,  in  Wurtemberg,  and  wae  edu- 
cated at  Blauburen  and  Tubingen. 
He  was  admitted  to  holj  orders 
1830,  and  in  1831  became  Professor 
at  Maulbronn.  He  left  this  to  study 
at  Berlin,  under  Hegel  and  Schleier- 
maoher.  He  became  tutor  at  Tubin- 
gen, vrhere  he  composed  his  "  Life  of 
Christ,"  in  1835,  which  M.  Liltre, 
the  Posit  ivist)  translated  in  to  French, 
in  1889.  His  "  Polemic  Writings" 
were  issued  in  1837 ;  and  "  Two 
Peaceful  Leaves**  in  1838.  He  was 
called  to  Zurich  as  Professor  of 
Dogmatics  and  History ;  but  the 
nomination  excited  quite  a  storm  in 
the  church,  and  he  withdrew.  He 
issued  in  1840  his  "  Christian  Dog- 
matics in  their  Historical  Develop- 
ment,'* &c.,  with  a  remarkable  pre- 
face on  Schleiermacher  and  Daub. 
Li  1848  he  took  part  with  the  Be- 
Tolutionists  and  was  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  Ilational  Assembly, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  issue 
of"  Discourses  on  Politics  and  Theo- 
logy." He  is  the  author  also  of 
Biographies  of  Schubert,  Maerklin, 
Frischhn,  Ulric  Von  Hutten,  &c. 
His  "  Minor  "Writings'*  appeared  in 
1862.  His  "  ^'ew  Life  of  Jesus ;  for 
the  German  people,*'  bears  the  date 
of  1864.  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  the  following  }  eiir.  "  The 
Christ  of  Faith,  and  the  Christ  of 
History"  is  a  revitw  of  Schleier- 
macher*8  ** Lectures  on  Je^u^,**  which 
were  issued  to  counteract  the  views 
of  Strauss,  1865.  "The  Half  or  the 
Whole'*  is  a  controversial  tract 
against  a  Heidelberg  Professor  of 
Theology,  Schenkel. 

Strauss  it  regarded  by  those  who 


know  him  well  as  an  able  debater,  an 
acute  critic,  and  one  of  the  finest 
prose  writers  of  the  age.  He  is  aar- 
castio, uncompromising, and  opposed 
to  the  use  of  tact  against  truth.  It 
ouglit  to  be  remembered  that  his 
early  work  was  addressed  only  to  the 
learned,  and  was  not  sown  broadcast 
among  the  people.  He  is  by  no 
means  an  arrogant  iconoclast.  Am 
the  creator  of  a  new  epoch  in  Ger- 
man theological  literature,  we  might 
almost  say  in  modem  theology,  his 
life  has  neither  been  worthless  nor 
fruitless.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
eternity  of  truth  fear  no  attacks  to 
which  it  can  be  exposed.— S.  N. 

686.  "Dr.  Syntax's  Tour"  first 
appeared  in  Ackerman's  JPoeiical 
Magazine,  and  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Combe,  the  illustrations  being 
supplied  by  the  celebrated  carica- 
turist, Bolandman.  Combe  was  the 
sou  of  parents  in  good  circumstances, 
and  auer  his  education,  studied  the 
law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  Hjb 
extravagance  in  dress,  however,  at- 
tached to  him  the  name  of  "  Duke 
Combe.**  He  afterwards  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  in  life,— at  one 
time  a  soldier  in  the  Fnglish  army, 
afterwards  a  waiter  in  a  public- 
house,  then  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army,  and  finally  a  prisoner  in  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death  (1823)— a 
period  of  fifteen  years — and  from 
where  he  contributed  to  the  P<oe<- 
ical  Magazine,  Combe  was  also  the 
autlior  of  a  poem  entitled  **  Clift^on,* 
and  several  satirical  pieces.— J. H.  L. 

687.  We  understand  ihnt  a  Dic- 
tionary, n  Hcliing  to  1827, » ill  ^hortly 
be  iMue<l  by  I  he  Philological  Society, 
as  an  instalment  of  their  promised 
great  and  important  undertaking,-^ 
B.M.A. 


rjuft  UK^irxAKJi. 
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069.  Some  mistake  most    bare 
heeta  made  by  P.  M.  or  bis  in- 
farmant  in  regard  to  F&re  I)oini« 
niqoe  Boohours.     He  was  noi  ''a 
vmter  of  good  works  on  logic  and 
rhetoric"    He  was  bom  at  Paris, 
1628.    He  joined  the  Jesuits  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  studied  at  the  Col- 
lie of  Paris,  and  taught  there,  but 
be  was  subject  to  terrible  fits  of 
headache,  which  interfered  with  his 
success  as  a  teacher.    He  was  then 
set  to  study  diTinity,  in  which  he 
spent  four  years.    He  was  then  sent 
to  Tours  to  teach  rhetoric,  and  of  his 
lectures  while  in  this  situation  his 
work  on  ^Tho  manner  of  thinking 
well  in  the  Works   of  Intellect," 
1687>  is  the  result;  as  well  as  his 
*' Ingenious  thoughts  of  the  Ancients 
and  Modems,"  1689,  a  sort  of  sup- 
plement to  the  previous  book.    He 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Princes 
of  Longuenlle,  and  won  their  confi* 
dence  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  their 
mother.    Henry  IL,  Duke  of  Lon« 
^eville,  loTcd  him  dearly,  and  died 
m  his  arms.    An  account  of  this 
prince's  death  was  the  earliest  of 
Pire  Bouhours'  published  works. 
To  this  there  succeeded  several  let* 
ters  in  opposition  to  the  Port  Boyal- 
ists ;  some  dialogues,  for  educational 
purposes ;  sevextd  pamphlets  on  the 
t'rench  language,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  so  finicnd  that  the  Abb6  de 
la  Chambre  called  him  "  the  laun- 
dress of  the  Muses."    He  translated 
the  Marquis  de  Pianessa's  treatise 
on  "  The  Truth  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion "  from  the  Italian,  as  well  as 
composed  a  number  of  memoirs ; 
among  others  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Prancis  Xavier,  Peter  d'Aubusson, 
Ijaorentia  de  BeUefons,  a  Benedic- 
tine prioress,  &c.    Along  with  Le 
TeUier  and  Besnier  he  translated 
the  New  Testament   into  French. 
He  was  stationed  for  some  time 
at   Dunkirk    as  a    missionary,  to 
Frenchify  it,  though  nominally  only 
chaplain  to  the  refugees  from  Eng- 


land.   Colbert  asked  him  'to  write 
an  aooount  of  that  border  town,  and 
was  ao  well  pleased  with  it  as  to 
plsoe  his  son,  the  Marquis  de  Seig- 
nelay,  under  his  tutelage.    He  oom- 
posed  some  poems  and  sereral  papers 
for  the  early  literary  journals.    He 
died  in  the  college  of  Louis  the 
Grand,  27th    May,   1702,    in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
July,  1702,  the  Journal  des  Sa- 
voas  and  the  *' Memoirs  of  Tre- 
voux"  contained  biographical  and 
critiosl   obituary    notices   of  him. 
Addison  looked  upon  him  as  "the 
most  penetrating  of  French  critics;" 
and  John  Oldmixon  analyzed  his 
*'Mannerof  BightThinking"  iuKng- 
lish,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Arts  of 
Logic  and  Bhetorio  Blustrated,"  &r 
This  title  is  in  a  great  measures 
misnomer,  and  therefore  misleading ; 
the  book  is  rather  a  prose  essay  on 
criticism.     The  following  excerpts 
from   Oldmixon's   account  of   the 
book  will  show  P.  M.,  perhaps,  as 
well  as  anything  the  nature  of  P^re 
Bouhours*  claim  to  his  farour  and 
attention. — "The    design  of  P^re 
Bouhours  is  to  form  the  judgment, 
not  by  dry  and  rigid  rules  onfy,  but 
by  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  the 
most  celebrated  writers,  ancient  and 

modem What  Father 

Bouhours  teaches  us  of  just  thought 
and  expression  has  been  imperfectly 
hinted  by  others ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  the  Earl  of  Roscom- 
mon, and  the  last  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's essays,  and  in  the  Lord 
Lansdowne*s  essay  on  '  Unnatural 
Flights  in  Poetry,*  the  hints  of 
which  seem  to  be  taken  from  our 
French  critic ;  they  are  all  excellent, 
especially  the  latter,  which,  in  a  very 
few  fine  verses,  contains  more  nice 
remarks  than  are  in  the  translator  of 
Homer's  (Pope)  long  rhyming  essay, 
where  there  is  hardly  one  observa- 
tion which  is  not  borrowed  from  the 
above-mentioned  essay;  or  from 
Dryden's  Prefaces,  and  his  'Essay 
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THX  soounM'  saoTiov. 


on  jTFcncno  POmnr^^  wsuch  cfwy^ 

WnOTO   COntSTMRCt    ftDQ    ulffiSV    nflNB 
0II6  BflOtfasr  BB  nV^  mm  if  tb6y  W6I<6 

written  by  difi^Bfont  sntlion  of  di^ 
raTcnt  BeDvUBflnts.  •  •  •  •  j,Im 
■nfbor'ji  dettni  m  bis  ^SCanMre  de 
Bien  Pento*  has  no  reUtion  to  the 
■rt  of  Imp  irhieii  is  taught  hy  Me»- 
Bieurs  oftlio  Port  Bojal  in  the  '  Art 
of  Tfamkng.*  He  aoes  not  aim  at 
teaching  tile  readers  how  to  ooncei*re 
simple  ideas,  hoth  as  to  redection 
and  preoept.  He  dees  'not  endea- 
Tonr  to  rectify  the  ordmsry  jtidg- 
ments  of  mankind  in  the  commeroe 
of  life  and  common  cooTersation, 
where  eloquence  and  polite  learning 
an  not  im  question.  He  concerns 
himself  only  with  those  productions 
of  the  mind  whidi  are  termed 
ihouglktt  in  the  workt  nf  ike  inye^ 
mous;  and  pretends  to  nothing 
more  Hian  to  distinguish  the  good 
from  tiie  bad.  He  prescribes  no 
rules,  nor  makes  laws  for  the  goi^em- 
ment  of  othens ;  he  speaks  what  he 
thinks,  and  leares  e?ery  one  the 
Hberty  to  think  otberwiBe  if  they 
please.  By  the  ioorki  of  ike  mgeni' 
ous  he  understands  history,  poetry, 
eloquence^  speeches,  panegyrics,  fun- 
eral orations,  and  the  like.    .    .    . 


Tim  aOMMN*  haawl'tnaM  thii«ab- 
jeet  as  it  is  done  in  theaohook, ' 
j9m  must  travel  thnrngh  a 
•ouifftry  of  technical  tsnas'to 
at  a  little  knowledge  in  anook  of  itt 
yet  his  disoouwe,  as  it  has  regard  to 
thoughts,  may  be  deemed  at  float 
both  the  ai<s  of  logic  and  rhetoiiot 
net  a  erabbtd  logto,  such  as  £  ham 
just  mentioned,  dry  awd  afastEaetedf 
not  a  diflbsed  and  diiBoult  rfaetorio^ 
fonucd  rather  to  oonfinnid  tbaaoon* 
▼inoe ;  but  short  and  easy,  instrueU 
ing  move  by  esmmple  than  praeeptM 
Father  Boahonia  was  aomatima  of 
opinion  that  he  should  call  has  book 
the  kkUnf  of  tkomgkbi^  and  not  the 
*  Manner  of  Thinking.*  For  ha 
Miien  loprsBCDtB  the  origin  of  *^*i^| 
tlie  pragress,  the  ehac^  aaid  the 
decadence.  His  fint  nhawrvslion  is 
infiillible,  that  geums  of  itself  can  do 
Kttle  if  it  is  not  direetad  fay  judg* 
meat.  ^  Scribendi  recto  aapere  eal^ 
et  principinm,  ttiant^ — sound  juds- 
ment  is  the  ground  of  writing  weO* 
No  man  can  write  correctly  until  ho 
thinks  josily;  the  way  to  think 
justly  is  to  obaerve  the  errors  which 
others  have  fallen  into  for  want  of 
due  reflection  and  rightly  consider 
ing  their  sobjeot."— GL  N* 


%\t  Snrirfics'  Sttti0it. 


Tks  Bioht  Bby.  CoiTKOF  Thiblwall»  D.D.,  Bifehop  of  St.  Barid's  and 
Historian  of  Greece,  on  the  (so  called)  Popian  maxim,— 

"A  little  learning  is  -  ^ *^-— *' 

Thsss  is  a  poetical  maxim  which 
is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  most  of  us, 
and  Tvliich  we  may  have  heard  or 
seen  quoted  not  unfreqaently  as  a 
kind  of  oracular  warning,  by  per- 
sons who  apprehend  pernicious  con* 
sequeuoes  from  every  attempt  to 
dispel  popular  ignorance.  In  the 
absence  ot  any  graver  argument, 
they  can  justify  their  forebodinga  by 
an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Pope,— 


a  dangerous  thing.* 

'*A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 

thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pie- 
rian spring.*' 
This  couplet — the  first  line  at  least 
— has  had  a  remarkable  fortune.  It 
has  obtained  a  wider  currency  than 
perhsps  any  other  in  the  poet^a 
works.  It  has  passed  througn  the 
mouths  of  numbers  who  would  have 
been  puzsled  if  they  had  been  aaked 


^fi 


litte  been  -still  viore  lA  m  kM»  l&friiv 
flsi  TCCoviiw  #1  nM  oeWrex*  to  wbwii 

it  TWIOIIfPI*      ATlflr  "SC^  Iv  BM  DflppeilCIl 

tbftt  it  nss  own  most  eonuKiBly 
npfpjfiecl  "to  11  flobjcet  whieh  nrrer 
entered  into  fhepoet's  tlMiigl>te,«nd 
fer  pnrpooef  totally  fimpeign  to  Kit 
xnleiiliin)*  xt  ooenn  not}  fis  m^lic 
Itsre  been  msppoeed  fit>n  tlie  tite 
Ibat  has  been  made  of  it,  in  the 
*•  Xsasj  on  Van.^'^bat  in  -the  **  IRm&y 
on  OriticiBiu,**  l^e  fjeneral  objeet  of 
whidi  18  to  describe  the  olnmater«f 
a  good  eritie,  or  toe^latn  tbe^ali- 
ficfliions  wbi^  are  reqmslte  to<llt  a 
nan  fer  sitting  in  judgment  en  me 
Btsrsiy  peiiorznanoes  of  auotber  •  Xn 
tbe  second  part  of  the  poem  Hhe 
satbor  begns  to  eniunerste  tbe 
caoses  ivfi!^,  as  be  sw^s,  *«onspirB 
to  blind  nan^s  erring  jodgiaent,  and 
Bliss ulde  tfae  niiud.  xhe  first  n 
the  list  is  *'pride,  the  never-faffiog 
^oe  of -fooh."  The  seoond  is  not 
designcted  by  mme ;  bnt  irom  the 
description  given  of  it^  it  appears  to 
be  what  we  may  call  presumptaoos 
Ignonmoe,  or  ^at  iHosion  of  sel& 
oonoeit  by  ivbieh  one'who  has  gained 
bnt  a  partial  glimpse  of  a  subject  is 
led  to  fnioy  that  he  has  surreyed 
and  mastered  the  whole.  This,  in* 
deed,  is  not  rery  oleany  expressed 
in  the  opening  lines,  which  bqnn 
with  the  well-ltnown  oonplet  I  hare 
abeady  quoted,— 

*'A  little  limming  is  «  dangerooi 
tiung; 

Dxiak  deep,.or  taste  aoi  the  Pie- 
rian spring: 

tlhere  shallow  dsanghts  intoxicate 
the  braiiiy. 

And   drtnUng   la^gafy   sobers   as 


•'tba 
If 


Rom  these  Tersosire  shoidd  hardly 
hare  hem  able  to  goess  the  poet's 
meanmf^ ;  but  it  is  brought  out  mors 
distinctly  in  those  which  follow  t 
and  as  the  passage  is  not  long,  and 
ends  with  a  sioule  which  is  pio- 


■wiwped'wf  Bi*, 

iMSt  tiMit  SiigKsh  fwetiyuau 

I  hope  I  shall  net  betiuspaaring  iea 

ftar  «n  yewr  psltienoe  if  I  nad  ^m 

wholei— 

*' Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the 

Mopaimpaiis, 
In  fparless  youth  we  tempt  thg'hwghts 

af  arts; 
While  from  the  bounded  lerel  cS  our 

mind. 
Short  riews  we  lake^  nor  see  tbs 

lengths  behind. 
But  iDOM  advanced^  behold  with 

strange  surprise 
STew  distant  scenes  of  endless  sdenoe 

rise. 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps 

we  try. 
Mount  o'er  Tale^  and  seeai  to  tiead 

The  eternal  anowi  appear  already 
passed,  • 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains 
seem  the  last. 

But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to 
surrey 

The  growing  labours  of  the  length- 
ened way ; 

The  increasing  ptosjpeot  tires  our 
wandering  eyes. 

Hills  peejp  o'er  laHa^  and  Alps  on 
Alps  arue.** 

Vow  if  from  these  stately  versss 
we  try  toextraettheptthandcoreof 
the  thought,  and  to  reduce  it  into 
the  form  of  a  praotioal  precept,  we 
find  that  it  is  a  Tery  plain  rule  <d 
common  sense  j  so  phdn  that  one  is 
ready  to  smile  when  we  contiast  its 
natural  simplioity  witii  the  magniil- 
oeace  of  tfae  poetical  embellisfament. 
For  in  humble  prose  it  amounts 
merely  to  thisr— Do  net  undertake  to 
deKTcr  your  judgment  on  a  subjeet 
which  you  do  not  theronghly  unde^ 
stand ;  and  do  not  fimoy  that  yo« 
understand  it  when  you  have  oaly 
loohad  at  it  from  one  side  %  else  you 
will  run  the  risk  of  making  yonnelf 
•s   a  travwor  wbo 
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should  ioppOM  thAfc  he  had  enjoyed 
a  complete  Tkw  of  the  Alps  from  the 
Lake  of  Genera  or  the  plains  of 
Lomhardj.  That  is  the  kind  of 
danger  against  which  we  are  eau- 
tioned  in  the  first  line^ — 

**  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing ; " 

and  when  we  hare  the  context  hefore 
us,  we  see  at  once  hoth  the  meaning 
and  the  truth  of  the  obserration,  in 
that  narrowly  limited  sense  in  which 
the  subject  sugoested  it  to  the  poet's 
mind,  and  which  was  sufficient  for 
his  immediate  purpose.  But  if  we 
separate  that  line  from  the  context, 
and  elevate  it  to  a  general  maxim  of 
unirersal  application,  in  the  first 
place  we  must  not  makePopeanswer- 
able  for  it,  or  utter  it  as  stamped 
with  his  authority.  Pope,  to  be  sure, 
was  not  much  of  a  philosopher,  and 
too  often  furnished  an  example  of  his 
own  maxim ;  as  Johnson  observes, 
speaking  of  the  "Essay  on  Man," 
"The  poet  was  not  sufficiently  mas- 
ter of  his  subject;  metaphysical 
morality  was  to  him  a  new  study ; 
he  was  proud  of  his  acqaisitions, 
and  supposing  himself  master  of 
great  secrets,  was  in  haste  to  teach 
what  he  bad  not  learned."  But  he 
was  a  shrewd  obserrer  of  man- 
kind, and  was  used,  not  only  care- 
fully to  balance  his  lines,  but  to 
measure  his  words ;  and  he  would 
hardly  have  laid  down  such  a  pro- 
position without  some  limitation 
to  make  sure  that  it  was  neither 
false  nor  unmeaning.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  accepted  as  a  general  truth,  it  is 
not  Tcry  easy  to  say  either  how  it  is 
to  be  understood,  or  what  is  the 
practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  We  know,  indeed,  from  autho- 
rity far  higher  than  Pope*s,  that 
leslrnin^,  or  knowledge,  is  a  danger- 
ous thing;  and  we  are  informed 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  danger 
attending  it.  "Knowledge  puffeth 
up."    But  we  are  not  informed  that 


this  is  a  danger  peeuliarly  ii ,^ 

to  a  tittle  knowledge.  It  is  tme^ 
the  less  a  man  knows,  the  less  he 
will  be  conscious  of  bis  iffoorauoe; 
while  one  who  should  take  in  the 
whole  oompass  of  human  knowledge 
would  be  most  sensible  that  all  he 
knew  was  infinitely  little  in  oom- 
parison  with  that  which  remained 
for  him  to  learn.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  most  extensive  know- 
ledge is  always  coupled  with  the 
deepest  humility.  That  will  depend 
on  the  standard  of  comparison  which 
a  man  may  adopt.  He  will  be  hum- 
bled, if  he  is  wise  enough  to  compare 
his  acquirements  with  the  vsatoess 
of  the  illimitable  unknown  :  but  he 
may  be  very  much  elated  if  he  should 
measure  them  with  those  of  other 
men.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  kaming 
appear  to  be  pretty  evenly  balanced 
There  is  some  danger  at  every  step 
in  the  intellectual  scale ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  that  it  decreases  toward 
the  top.  In  fdct,  it  varies,  not  with 
the  progress,  but  with  the  character 
of  the  iudividuaL  The  learning-^ 
like  otheradvantages,  of  mind,  body, 
and  fortune — only  supplies  the  occa- 
sion and  the  temptation.  But  if  it 
should  be  granted  that  a  little  learn- 
ing isthemoredaneerous  thing,  what 
is  the  practical  interence  ?  It  must 
surely  be,  that  we  ought  either  to 
withhold  knowledge  altogether,  or, 
where  a  little  exists,  be  endeavouring 
to  increase  it.  But  I  would  rather 
observe,  that  if  the  special  danger  lies 
in  the  tendency  to  breed  presump- 
tion and  self-conceit,  those  will  be 
least  exposed  to  it  who,  whether  they 
know  much'  or  Uttle,  are  minded  of 
their  deficiencies  and  their  inferiority 
to  others.  As  to  the  other  case,  that 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the 
choioe  ii  stillopen  between  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  I  will  only  remark 
that  it  seems  to  imply  a  singular 
obliquity  of  vision,  that  any  one 
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should  bo  able  to  dmory  danger  In 
knowledge  who  can  percetTe  none  in 
Ignorance ;  and  a  strange  though tleae- 
neas  to  forget  that  if,  knowledge  may 
be  abused,  it  is  also  capable  of  being 
turned  to  a  good  use ;  whereas  igno- 
xaooe  ia  at  least  equallj  liable  to 
abase,  but  can  never  be  applied  to 
any  beneficial  purpose.  —  IVrnn  a 
JLidmre  delivered  at  ike  Carmar* 
then  LUerary  and  SoteHiifio  /i»- 
MiiMe. 


South  Shielde. — Laygate  Church 
Young  Metie  ChrUtian  Aa$ocuUhn. 
— ^The  annual  nnrde  of  this  associa- 
tion was  held  in  the  Church  school- 
room. There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members  and  friends.  Ladies  pre- 
sided at  the  tables.  After  tea  the 
chair  was  taken  bj  J.  0.  Stevenson, 
Esq.  In  his  remarks  the  chairman 
etpreased  great  pleasure  in  being  at 
so  interesting  a  meeting.  It  was 
higblT  gratifjinff  to  him  that  all  the 
nucnben  who  had  to  read  papers 
that  evening  had  been  known  to  him 
from  their  boyhood  (with  one  excep- 
tion, they  had  all  been  educated  at 
the  acbools  of  which  his  father  was 
the  founder),  and  he  was  glad  to 
see  them  putting  their  talents  to 
good  account.  Having  adverted  to 
the  necessity  of  young  men  cultivat- 
ing their  intellects,  and  the  ad* 
Tantagea  to  be  derived  from  such 
associations,  he  called  upon  theseore- 
tary,  Wm.  TurnbuU,  jun.,  who  nad 
ihe  annusl  report,  which  showed 
the  society  to  bo  in  a  most  prosperous 
state.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  report : — 

During  the  session  they  had  held 
eighteen  meetings,  viz.»  eight  with 
easays;  six,  debates;  three  for  gene- 
ral business  -,  and  one  for  devotional 
eoBsroises. 

The  society  maintains  a  mUtion 
in  a  neighbouring  district,  termed 
Brunawi  k  Street^  a  lurking-place 
a^kd  nursery  of  nusery  and  vice. 


But  by  the  vigorous  and  eameat 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  a  few  ladiea  in  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  the  people  are 
being  brought  to  take  interest  in 
those  most  important  of  human  con- 
oems— their  spiritual  and  immortal 
welfare.  There  is  much  encourage- 
ment for  greater  exertion.  During 
the  past  year  Qod  haa  honoured 
them  in  bringing  six  persons  to  be- 
come  membm  of  the  church,  one 
of  whom  has  also  joined  the  asso- 
aiation.  1st.  The  society  sustains 
there  a  Sabbath  school  for  boys 
onhr, — the  average  attendance  is  14 ; 
and  another  for  boys  and  girls,-^ 
average  attendance  50.  Snd.  A  read- 
ing class  for  boys  and  girls,  meeting 
every  Monday  evening,  conducted 
by  Miaa  Selkirk,  who  has  proseouted 
her  most  arduous  labours  with  great 
seal  and  perseverance.  It  is  in  a 
most  flourishing  state,  the  average 
attendance  being  60;  last  year  it 
waa  40.  3rd.  A  religioua  service  is 
held  every  Tuesday  evening,  con- 
ducted by  members  of  the  associ^ 
tion  :  the  aversge  attendanoe  is  25 ; 
last  year  it  was  20.  From  this 
meeting  the  six  members  have  been 
brought  into  the  church.  4th.  A 
sewing  clsss  for  girls,  held  on  Thurs- 
day evf  iiings. 

Entertaming  and  instructive  ad- 
dresses were  deliyered  by  the  folT 
lowing  members:— Mr.  J.  Edgar, 
on  *«  Popular  Proverbs;"  Mr.  E. 
Buglasft,  on  **  Eobert  Bums ; "  Mr. 
C.  J.  Sutherland,  on  "  Our  Every- 
day AVorld  {"  Mr.  George  Miller, 
on  "Human  Nature;"  Mr.  George 
Tumbull,  on  **  Sayings  and  Doings ; " 
interspersed  with  a  choice  selection 
of  songs,  glees,  &c.,  which  were 
sung  with  gn*at  spirit  by  the  church 
choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  Mason. 
Votes  of  thanks  having  been  awarded 
to  the  ladies,  choir,  and  chairman, 
the  Kationol  Anthem  was  sung,  and 
111*9  meeting  wan  brought  mo^t  suo- 
ojssfuUy  to  a  close — W.  T.,  JuH. 


^Uiuxji  ^oi»B^ 


M  W08B«ii  "*!!•  IbttiMn  mnA 
Obrtoms  of  tha  Modem  SyriAiis**  is 
ivpr«para(iOft  bj^Mr.  Aogers^  itrittth 
omfulaft  l>Aina9e«uk 

600,'000  oopiat^of  (ha  pennj  edfr- 
tion  of  Banyan's  ««Hlgniii'i  i^ftK 
grata"  hare  been  sold. 

The  Koral  JThiioaophj  LecCorat 
ef  ReT.  F.  D.  Maorioa,  at  Ciaa- 
Ibridga,  are  this  year  to  treat  of  the 
MaiBMno^(l)  VbeFaioii/,  (2}tbe 
VtttiOB,  (8)  Unriatendoui,  (4>  the 
Kodem  Ide^  of  Humauity. 

'^A  Story  of  IKsron,  aad  other 
Pbeme,**  by  Jeaa  IngeloW)  aM  pro* 
SBied  in  Jtno. 

Tho  DiutiiiBefy  of  Mw  Vteaoll 
JkEwfeay  ia- 14»-  be  teeiMd  by  an  imp 
periii  oommiMieii,  oondbong  of 
MM.  Sainte-SflUTe,  Yitet,  Do  Bfog- 
li^   pftffdt-paraM,   audi   Ouviltaer 


The  iMi  tnge^  m  the  TurUdi 
kBgoago  has  iMen  imMi»iv  by  Ati- 
Saider  Bey;  it  ie  called  ^I'uo 
Maoets  JNooo,"  of  the  tiiM  of  iSeiok* 
nmae» 

T.  £.  Young  is  engagedon  ■  motk 
OB*'  DoQuniuey.tlie  JfiiiglivhOjpiam- 
oatar  s  hie  Lite  and  Writing:!*" 

Bir  Arohtbttkl  Alison,  lirnt.  (k 
}t92)^  Bliemll'  ot' LauarkeUiM,  author 
Of  **Xho  Uiiitory  of  Kurope,"  ''Life 
of  Mariboiuugh,'* "  Fnuuiptee<ori:'o« 
pirilition>r  «'iU«aye»"  &a.,  died  2]kd 

*  The  Sinrad  Hymnt  «f  lAve  BnJv- 
BriBt,**  traBslated  by  khtut  Max. 
SikOer,  with  iteiisciat  timt  «m1  J£ug- 
fiih,  intei^agod  .and  aAuotat«d^« 
tirenty  gears'  labour— le  anuouaoed 
m  in  preperaiion. 

On  the  291  h  of  Apn|,  M67,  two 
oemurtee  vgu,  John  Mi.um  Mtgiied  • 
XOQei|jit  for  i^  being  aliuwaDoe  fur 
the  copy ngui  of  **  IfasodiM  JUoat.'* 


Ror.  Geo.  lioberif,  XkOIiv  oi 
Baliol  College,  Ocford,  hae  beea  fl|K 
pointed  Bampton  Laotmoe  far  186a. 

A  new  work  **  On  the  OoiMtift»- 
tionof  Jtateao"  ioin  tbopiosaw  V^ 
is  an  issue  from  the  pen  oC  Bew 
J.  Gt.  MaoVioaCy.  IX  D.,  author  of 
an  **  Inquiry  into  Human  Natorei," 

4X  Jl.  Bniwiiihi^  odiCorof  «*B» 
b»0lt*e  Peerage'*  aad 
tare,  is  doartr, 

**  The  iWnwhadu  whig  «o<  CI 
anty  in  Oteek  and  Joiaieh  P^loa<>> 
phy"  formed  tho  ttaemo  of  I*  B» 
Mansel,  ProC  of  ffiiiilwiistieoi  M^ 
tory  at  Ozfiard. 

A  new  edilioAof  We»t>Whilnw/i 
*  i^)ems*'  ie  proffliied» 

MdUew    do  OsssMt, 
lieoa^  has  appliedllet  peeaii 
bear  and  teaMaaHtthat^Kat 

Am  iaeanuMnmalr  Lieioiy 
gveaa  at  Paris-  has  bem< 
iroationai  iijiaaiiilo  wit 


AuBsialy  lbrtho*epBinUii(fof 
peetisiMl  htaratuio  of  ttto 
teeathond  eeyKeenthmuiilwiiio  )tm 
been  tormedi  in-  JdMaehiateB^  eattid 
the  8pensev  Sooioty.  Atmeog  Ihf 
cariisr  issttea  ttoey  propoee'  aro  tte 
worts  of  Joha  Haywood,  JohaUhf^ 
lor,  the  water  poet,  aad 
tvaete  by  Jtebeet  OtwneL 

J.  Ik  Moilev,  thO' ^Mstonan, 
been  "put  up" iiatlieaMixtirMsu 
of  I'he  Uuited  Stalise. 

M.  in».laffk«*OhBaler  bai 
THod  ft  copy  o6  Sir  John  llsiihig' 
ton*e    **  JixHaoMrphoeio  oi*   Aiaiy** 
16^,  bearing  on  iU  title- iiagolte 
aqpiaewvot  Vl^iiHam  SHaaepenu 

J%iuli  s  **  Siuion  da  Mouuort,  tta* 
Cnutor  of  tiie  Jfingliah  liMiao  «C 
Oeuuuoos^"  logout*'  ia 
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£  RRATA.— Owing  lo  an  accidrntal  delay  in  the  proofs  of  the  paper  on  Professor  Aaguatna 
de  Moiirsn  rt  avhiiiK  the  writrr,  several  mala  occur  in  ihr  mtide.  We  note  the  following:— 
The  inaihiiiiHti  nl  ami  cla»i(a1a  tMinmentsoftlie  Frolrs»or  were,  we  now  itnoir,  much  more 
extensive  Hhd  atcursle  than  tliey  are  lepiesrnted  in  p  6.  On  p.  6.  last  luie,  for  Octo6er, 
read  Ffb-v»rp;  y.  7,  lines  1  and  8,  delete  or  junior  $fiph  ;  87,  drltte  tlaAHCM}  p.  8,  line  11, 
for  Stivmhrr,  tvaJ  October;  p.  80,  last  line,  for  PresiUeHt,  read  Honorary  Member:  p.  81, 
lines  89  n>  d  31.  ('MnKpose  the  words  aenaU  and  couneiL 

In  p.  '^18  ro'umn  8.  line  l.for  J3ro«r/ey,read  Burnley. 

Page  37.  lit  e^i  r>  -  33.  The  paragraph  cunfsined  •  ithin  these  lines  consists  of  an  editorial 
explanaiuiy  note,  anil  do  not  foini  t.a«tof  the  oiiftinal  (ssay  with  which  Chef  have  been 
mistakenly  iucorpurated.    Readers  will  kindly  bracket  them  cff  as  such. 

London  t  J.  *  W.  Risrr,  Printan,  14,  Bartholomew  Cloae,  B.C. 
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PEEFACE. 


EDVOAtXD  critical  thought  is  a  ipedal  reauiremeiit  of  our  times.  Eyeiy 
qtxestion  is  now,  professedly  at  least,  saomitted  to  the  arbitrement  of 
public  opinion ;  ana  most  people  complain  of  the  yague  unsatisfactoriness  of 
the  one-sided  ideas  entertained  by  those  whose  thoughts  do  not  run  in  the 
same  channel  as  their  own.  The  age  is  characterized  by  a  forth-putting  of 
zeal  or  ostensible  reasonings  in  defence,  or  in  advocacy,  of  what  each  sect, 
party,  school,  or  organisation,  affirms  to  be  truth.  Eren  those  who  are 
said  to  desire  to  dethrone  reason,  re-enthrone  her  by  reasoning  against  the 
sufficiency  of  reason,  and  arguins  to  proye  the  inyalidity  of  argrmient.  A 
turn  for  inquiry  is  regarded  on  Sx  hands  as  a  fkyourable  state  of  mind — if 
the  turn  is  made  towards  the  right  quarter,  of  course  ;^and  thus  inyestigatiye 
thought  is  legitimated,  theoretically,  alike  by  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical; 
Idealist  and  Bealist ;  Scientist  and  Scripturist ;  Bitualist/sationalist,  and 
Romanist. 

Controversy  is  critical  reasoning.  It  is  the  opponent  equally  of  dogma- 
tism and  disbelief — of  the  obstinate  spirit  of  obstructionism,  and  of  the 
ZBsh  spirit  of  innovation.  It  is  inquiring  thoughtfulness,  not,  as  it  is  often 
called,  contentious  wranp^ling  and  pretentious  sophistication.  We  know 
that  the  detection  of  error  is  a  most  important  aid  to  the  attainment  of  the  truth, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  rather  everything  to 
hope,  from  the  faithftil  exercise  of  the  examinative  inquisition  of  thought 
which  controversy  necessitates  or  excites.  Few  questions  supply  all  their 
grounds  to  the  vision  of  the  mind  at  first  sight ;  and  few  topics,  on  which 
there  is  any  chance  of  difference  of  opinion,  are  able  to  be  understood  until 
tiiey  have  been  examined  into  on  every  side,  and  been  subjected  to  a  good 
deal  of  thoughtful  consideration.  Hence  the  beneficiality  of  investigative 
testing  of  opinions  by  controversial  reflectiveness,  and  the  advantf^  of 
having  a  literary  organ  in  which  all  important  topics  of  interest  may  be 
brought  under  discussion  as  they  arise  amid  the  ever-changing  activities  of 
contemporary  thought. 

The  controversy  of  reason  is  preferable  to  that  of  passion.  Controversy, 
as  an  agenc;^  for  the  movement  of  masses  by  passion,  must  always,  we  sup- 

C,  hold  its  place  among  social,  political,  and  religious  propagandists, 
we  believe  it  has  nobler  functions  to  perform  as  the  critic  of  thought 
This  duty  is  better  accomplished  by  written  than  by  oral  debate.  Recorded 
discussion  sets  before  the  thinker  opinions  which  have  been,  or  are  in  pro- 
cess of  being  searchingly  investigated ;  and,  because  it  shows  the  reasons 
which  may  be  employed  for  or  against  the  conclusions  to  which  he  is  in- 
clined, it  acts  as  a  check  to  precipitate  hastiness  of  judgment.  Possible 
oonftitation  is  a  salutary  discipline  for  speculative  minds,  snd  the  necessity 
of  submitting  one's  views  to  oppugnant  arguments  inculcates  caution  in 


thinking  aa  well  as  restraina  raahneaa  in  expnasion ;  while,  in  ao  far  as  the 
emotions  are  leas  distracted,  the  inteUeot  has  a  freer  use  of  her  actiTitiea. 
Certainty  and  ease  of  reference,  as  well  as  readiness  of  re-examination,  form, 
other  yaluable  qualities  of  published  controversy. 

In  the  endeavour  to  excite  and  train  to  culturod  critical  reflectiveneaa  the 
conductors  of  this  serial  h^ve  now  been  long — and  they  may  venture  to  aay 
not  inefficiently — engaged*  They,  ean  refbr  Mf>  th«  past  with  confidence,  to 
prove  that  controversy,  conducted  aa  it  has  been  under  tb^ir  snperin- 
tendence,  has  been  an  excellent  educative  agent  both  to  readers  and  oontzi- 
butors ;  and  they  need  only  state  facts  to  ahow  how  impartiality  in  these'diaona- 
sions  is  secured.  The  conductors  open  the  pa^es  of  the  Magaaine  to  the 
advocates  of  either  side  of  a  debatable  topic  with  frankness ;  and  welcome 
contributions  tom  those  who  have  reasoned  opinions  to  affier  upon  anj  of 
^  questions  aubmitted  for  discussion ;  while  they  invite  the  co-operatioi| 
of  subscribexH,  not  only  in  the  maintaining  of  the  cc^U<)veraiea  proposed^ 
but  in  the  suggestion  of  subjects  suitable  for  debate,  or  of  any  means  b^ 
which  the  ohwacter,  contents,  and  usefulness  of  the  serial,  in  any  of  iti 
departments,  may  be  improved.  Their  sole  object  is  the  practical  culture  of 
thoughtfulneas,  not  the  advocacy  or  enforcement  of  94xy  speaific  viewa  ok 
peraonally  entertained  opinions. 

The  circiunstances  of  the  preseut  time  appear  to  require  the  reiteratjoQ.  of 
tiMs  statement  of  the  pec^uliarity  of  thi^  Magazine ;  aud  seem  to  the  cout 
ductors  to  give  emphatic  signitcaoce  to  the  request  which  tibey  aabmit  to 
their  readers  to  use  their  influence  as  widely  aa  possible  to  extend  the  aphem 
qf  their  efforts  to  bAbitunte  youn^  men  to  considerate  reflectiveneaa  a;a4 
reasoned  thinking. 

They  abstain  f^m  a  formal  review  of  the  couteata  of  t}ie  volume  now 
presented  as  complete  to  the  reader ;  but  they  cannot  ck>se  thi«  prafktCHry 
QOta  without  aoknowLedginf  their  deep  obligations  to  the  several  covinbuJwa 
who  have  enabled  tbem  io  place  heXix»  the  publioao  much  that  i«ii)Jtereati]|gy 
valuable!  and  reasoned^  It  will  be  aow,  by  those  wbo  examine  and  compftte 
tikis  volume  with  its  forerunn/srsi  that  the  conductom  are  still  endeavouni^ 
tOt  jurrfiase  the,  permftoeut  worth  a^  well  as  the  present  attn^ctivenesp  of  the 
contents.  Nor  will  they  1^  m  these  endeavours  so  long  4s  the  power  is  in 
them|  by  the  con^denc^  ept^ursgement^  lUid  $id  of  the  subscribera,  of 
workup  out  more' fully  the  great  purpose  of  their  eSbrts-r-the  oultum 
of  conaiderateness  in  the  acceptance  of  opinion^  iibe  diffuaioq.  of  pr«ptic#l 
iuteUeetual  activity,  and  tl^  furtherance  ameng  their  readaia  of  a  trut 
ai^nae  of  the  value  ef  self-improvement. 

With  Chiistmae  gre^tinga  and  New  Teer^s  goed  wishes  they  plaoe  the 
leboiua  of  this  preaent  time  before  their  readen^  oaxue^tly  deauing  to  he 
found  worthy  or  trust  and  approbation  in  their  endeavours  to  ^'yg^nwt  tb^ 
aim  of  human  iaIfUietncQi  wortb^  mi  ^j»n^i^'*  W  vitb  Ib^^pe^ 
ewn^iBit  heart%  press  on  tp  the  duties  o|  t^e  futnr^ 
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THE  LATE  JAMES  FEEDERICZ  FEREIER,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
Prcfesior  of  Moral  FWoaophy  in  the  Univenity  of  Si,  Andrews,* 

"Philosophy  is  not  traditioDal.  As  a  mere  inheritanoe  it 
carries  no  benefit  to  either  man  or  boy.  The  more  it  is  a  receiyed 
dogmatic  the  less  it  is  a  quickenine  process."  "  Philosophy  exists 
only  to  correct  the  inadvertencies  o?  man's  ordinary  thinking.  Sho 
has  no  other  mission  to  fulfil,  no  other  office  to  overtake,  no 
other  business  to  do.  If  man  naturally  thinks  aright,  he  need 
not  be  taught  to  think  aright.  If  he  is  already  and  ivithout  an 
effort  in  possession  of  the  truth,  he  does  not  reauire  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  it.  The  occupation  of  Philosopny  is  gone,  her 
office  is  superfluous,  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  put  her  hand  to. 
Therefore  Philosophy  assumes,  and  must  assume,  that  man  does 
not  naturally  think  aright,  but  must  be  taught  to  do  so;  that 
truth  does  not  come  to  nim  spontaneously,  but  must  be  brought 
to  him  by  his  own  exertions.'  "This  assumption  is  ihe  ground 
and  only  justification  of  the  existence  of  Phiiosophy."  **  She  is 
controversial  as  the  yery  tenure  and  vindication  of  her  existence, 
for  how  can  she  correct  the  slips  of  common  opinion — the  oversights 
of  natural  thinking— except  by  controverting  them  P  "  * '  Truths  are 
unintelligible,  or  nearly  so,  unless  when  contrasted  with  their 
opposing  errors."    "  The  only  light  of  every  truth  is  its  contrasting 

*  Lectures  on  Oreek  Fhilosophp,  and  other  Philosophical  Hemains,  2 
vols.    London  k  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  &  Uona. 

Institutes  of  Metaphysic :  the  Theory  of  Knowing  and  Being,  London 
&  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  k  Sons. 

Scottish  Philosophy— the  Old  and  the  New :  a  Statement,  Edinburgh  : 
Sutherland  &  Knox.    London  :  SimpVin  &  Co. 
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enrar."  "AreiretotappoMtlwtthefvar 
gpheres  differ  widely  from  their  apparent  oooraes,  and  tkat  the  flame 
great  law  does  not  hold  mle,  and  may  not  be  found  ont,  in  the 
morementfl  of  human  thought— that  mightier  than  phmetarj 
iphereP"  "  Metaphysic  is  the  subHitutian  of  troe  ideas — i.  «.,  of 
necessary  tniths  of  reason— in  the  plaoe  of  the  orersights  of  popular 
opinion  and  the  errors  of  psycholoffieal  soienoe."  ''It  carnes  on  a 
warfare  by  oompnlsion,  not  assure<uy  by  choice.  So  soon  as  man  w 
bom  with  trae  and  correct  notions  about  himself  and  all  other 
things.  Philosophy  will  take  her  departure  from  the  world,  for  she 
will  be  no  longer  needed."  "  If  philosophy  were  a  science  which 
aimed  merely  at  the  positive  establishment  of  certain  truths  of  its 
own,  without  having  for  its  Tocation  to  ehaUenge  and  put  right  the 
fundamental  verdiots  of  man's  natural  judgment,  the  study  of  it 
might  not  unreasonably  be  declined,  on  the  ground  that  by  the 
exercise  of  our  ordinary  faculties  we  were  already  in  possessum  of 
as  much  truth  as  we  wanted,  or  as  was  good  for  us.  If  truth  comes 
to  us  spontaneously,  why  should  we  not  be  satisfied  with  itP  why 
should  we  fatigue  ourselres  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other  truth  than 
that  which  comes  to  us  from  nature  r  Why  indeed  P  But  what  if 
untruth,  what  if  nothing  but  error,  comes  to  us  from  nature  P  what  if 
the  ordvnarjf  operations  of  our  faculties  inrolve  us  in  interminable 
contradictions  P  ...  In  that  case  it  is  oonceiFcd  that  the 
Tiseftilness  of  philosophy,  as  correctire  of  these  spontaneous  faUa» 
des,  and  as  emendatory  of  the  inherent  infirmities  of  the  humaa 
intellect,  cannot  be  too  highly  eatimated,  or  its  study  too  eameatly 
recommended." 

*  We  haye  purposely  made  the  foregoing  quotations  the  introduo- 
tion  to  this  paper  because,  containing  as  they  do  a  thorough^going 
assertion  at  once  of  the  value  of  philosophy  and  the  imperatiyeneea 
of  controyersy,  they  should  form  a  justification  for  the  frequeo^ 
with  which  we  place  metaphysical  papers  before  our  readers ;  and 
they  ought  to  conciliate  towards  thenr  author  the  fayourable  regards 
of  British  Controyersialists  who  know  how  much,  yet  how  UDJustlj, 
discussion  is  contemned  and  condemned.  Their  author  was  a  bold, 
eonsistent,  and  persistent  thinker,  the  sinewy  vigour  of  whose  mind, 
the  relentless  rigour  of  whose  reasoning,  and  the  pellucid  olearaesa 
of  whose  style  make  him  a  man  of  mark  among  metaphysicians. 
He  was  at  once  ingenious  and  ingenuous,  a  hater  of  every  byepath 
^  either  in  thinking  or  in  life.  In  terse,  veheraentoret  logical  polemio, 
he  had  no  philosophical  match  except  Sir  William  Hamilton; 
who  was  less  popular,  poetical,  and  fascinating^  than  he.  Ferrier 
would  not  swerve  from  truth,  palter  with  conscience  or  equivocate 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  sect  "for  a  king's  ransom ; "  no,  nor  for 
what  he  valued  more,*  a  philosopher's  renown.  If  we  endeavour  to 
understand  this  man,  whose  love  for  truth  was  so  ardent,  whose 
capacity  for  research  was  so  great,  and  whose  passionate  pursuit  of 
it  cost  him  much,  we  may  learn  not  only  a  great  deal  regarding 
metaphysical  speculations,  and  the  forms  or  processes  of  reaaoned 


\. 


tniiii,  hak  mhmt  ifae  tmimgj^  hxjjk^  eonri^^.  Mvpotiuvt^  mid  cMniDrt 
•f  tool  wfaiflk  a  life**  divolkm  to  trolli  caa  irive. 

James  Prtdenek  Fesnwr  «a»  ilia  taa  of  Jolm  Feimr,  Wiitor  ta 
iiia  StgiMt-«««a  a  BMBibev  of  iba  hi||hMfe  elaat  of  attomeya  ar  lagai 
agenia  it  ealled  in  SoodaodL*-aad  In*  wile,  Mai)(ftNt  Wikon,  eieiev 
^  Chrirtopher  Norik.  His  aant,  oa  the  Mhet'n  side,  was  Miaa 
Bueaa  BdmoaetoQ  Ferriar,  HaB  no¥eli§t--wkaiD  Sir  Walter  fioeti 
named  lua  **  flieter  Shadcnr/'— aathaiem  of  "  Maniage/'  *'  Inbe^ 
zitance,"  and  "DeetiBys"  while  hie  iinele,  bj  ike  mothw's  ttdai, 
WM  that  poet^  eeaajriit,  philoaopher,  and  witr  to  wIkmix  literetnre 
owes  the  ''lele  m  Patais^"  ''NoeteB  AmbroaianW  &o..  from 
wiiom  the  atndents  of  Ediabniyili  Uniyern^  reeeired  tkeir  inapirac^ 
tieaa  ia  Moral  Soienoe  lor  vpwaxda  of  thirty  yeara.  aiMl  wko  waa 
for  an  eoval  period  tha  main  man,  thoagh  never  the  aetnal  editor* 
af  BUcmoood's  MofOMiM^  lateratj,  legale  and  philoeophio  in^ 
flnenoea,  therefore,  tazroanded  the  aathor  of  "  The  Iiutitntia  of 
If  etaphyeie  '*  from  his  very  hixth,  which  ooeorred  at  Edinburgh* 
16tih  Jane,  1806.  He  waa  placed,  when  yery  young,  und«r  the  care 
of  the  Bey.  Henry  Dunoaa,  D.D.,  authiNr  of  "  Tne  Sacred  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Seasona ;'  memorable  to  posterity  aa  the  founder  of 
sayinos  baaki^  a  work  in  whieh  he  was-  aednlausly  employ ed|  amana 
bis  o»er  ayoeations,  when  J.  F.  Fertier  -waa  aent  to  tiie  manse  ot 
Bothwell,  of  whieh  pariah  Br.  Donean  waa  the  dereymao.  Bath- 
well  liea  aloag  the  aotth  ooaat  of  the  Solway  Firtb  for  about  aix 
milea ;  it  waa  just  about  this  time  newly  intwaeeted  by  the  road 
from  Portpatnok  to  England,  and  the  yillage  had  been  almoat 
entirely  rebuilt.    It  contained,  within  its  boonda,  amoaf  other  ant»< 

Sities,  a  earious  sQubptufed  atone,  and  the  nuns  of  tne  yenerable 
mlongan  Oaada  Here,  at  the  pariak  aehoal,  in  the  manae  atndy, 
by  tiie  aea,  upon  the  hi^h  road,  up  among  Ihehilli,  beaida  the  trout 
■Iraama,  aad  m  the  deyious  bjrepwis  of  tne  pariah  in  whieh  Bobert 
Bums  bad  made  hia  last  endeayoor  to  aeqaire  refitoratiye  yigmr, 
ihe  liydiy^miadad  boy  found  health,  play,  knowledge,  and  intellee- 
taal  ittflaeaeea.  Here,  aloog  with  Dr.  Duncan'a  aons,  he  pujsued 
the  elamentary  atudics  which  form  part  of  a  aohoolboy's  training, 
and  was  advanced  ao  far  otherwaae  aa  to  bare  been  initiated  into 
the  elementa  of  Engliab  comjpoaitioB*  and  an  aoqjsaintaaQa  with 
some  of  the  elaasioal  authora  of  Borne  aad  Greeee*  fiia  knowledge 
of  Ovid  and  Yirgil  enabled  him  to  take  a  £Eur  position  in  the  High 
Sdiool  of  Edinburgh,  whieh  be  attended  for  a  abort  time  j  but  aa  it 
waa  intended  that  he  should  pucfine  bia  atodiea  in  an  Engliah 
imiyerai^,  he  waa  placed  uaoor  tha  aaholastiQ  training  of  Dr. 
Gharlea  Farr  Bumey,  of  Greenwicb,  where  we  believe  he  had  for  a 
eompeer  hia  age^foUow  aad  fellowwtldnker,  6.  H.  Lewea. 

Dr.  Buroey  waa  the  aon  of  one  of  the  moat  learned  and  aeeom* 
pliahed  scholara  in  and  oritiea  of  the  Greek  laaguage  and  lit^raturif 
<^  hia  ago,  and- waa  himaeif  eonaidered  to  be  a  worthy  soeeeasor  of  a 
famous  father.  Here  Ferrier  wma  thoroughly  ddUed  into^  the  uaual 
qmuaAiif  of  olasaissl  reacting  and  oomtomtaa^    Dwripg  mm^mB 
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1886-6»  1886-7,  he  Btadied  Greek  and  logic,  matlieiiiatios  and 
morals,  in  the  Univereity  of  Ediobnrgh ;  hie  Professors  being  re- 
sneeiiviBly  CkorjSte  Dunbar,  Dayid  Bitcbie,  .William  Wallace,  and 
John  Wilson  (his  nnde),  iu  whose  house  at  Ellejray,  amidst  all  its 
Hternry  and  politieal  assooiations  and  activities,  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer TBf^iions.  In  1828  he  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  as 
a  fellow  commoner,  where,  after  pursuing  the  ordinary  round,  he 
graduated  B.A.  at  the  £aster  Term,  1832.  He  was  immediately 
ealled  to  the  Seottish  bar  as  an  advocate,  having  as  year-fellows 
Lord  Mackensie,  the  Iste  W.  B.  D,  D.  Turnbull,  Henry  Qlassford 
Bell,  Ac  The  bar  in  Scotland  is  considered  the  avenue  to  public 
and  official  life ;  and  admission  to  the  faculty  of  advocates  is  there- 
fore strictly  guarded,  not  only  by  a  double  examination  in  literature 
and  law,  but  by  heavy  entrance  fees,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  £350.  For  a  short  time  after  his  adTocateshi{>  was  gamed 
Ferrier  frequented  the  Parliament  House  and  practised  in  the  courts, 
though  canng  little  for  the  dry  work  and  fruitless  studies  which  the 
'*  getting  up  "  of  cases  involved. 

The  publication,  in  1829,  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  famous 
paper  on  "  The  PhilosopbT  of  the  Conditioned,"  and  in  1830  of 
that  on  **  The  Philosophy  of  Perception,*'  had  stirred  the  thoughtful, 
and  excited  the  hope  of  fresh  results  following  upon  new  endea- 
vours. In  1831,  Ferrier  became  intimate  with  Hamilton,  who  was 
like  himself  an  advocate  devoted  to  metaphysical  studies,  and  on 
tiie  outlook  for  professorial  employment.  jBetween  two  such  minds 
fViendship  was  speedily  matured,  and  Ferrier  resolved  to  sound  the 
deep  seas  of  speculation  for  himself.  Hamilton's  subsequent  articles 
increased  his  eagerness  to  know  the  inner  secrets  of  thought  and 
life ;  and  after  a  diligent  and  extensive  perusal  of  the  works  of  the 
chief  writers  on  metaphysical  subjects  belonging  to  our  own  oountiy 
and  IVance,  he  determined  to  master  the  language  and  philosophy 
of  Germany  ;  for  which  purpose  he  spent  the  summer  of  I8B4  in 
Heidelberg,  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Teutonic  culture  and  speou* 
lation.  Here  he  acquired  not  only  a  familiarity  with  the  laa^age, 
but  even  with  the  thought  of  Germany,  and  practised  himself 
thoroughlj*  in  the  transference  of  the  thoughts  attained  in  that 
language  mto  the  speech  of  his  own  country.  He  became  an  adept 
in  tne  language  of  the  nhilosophy  of  Germany,  and  penetrated  into 
the  seminal  thoughts  or  the  several  systems. 

He  continued  his  readings  and  studies  of  metaphysical  writings 
after  his  return  from  Germany,  and  in  1836,  when  at  last  Edin- 
burgh recogniiod,  by  eleeting  him  to  the  Professorship  of  Logic* 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Ferrier  made 
his  earliest  appeal  for  a  professorial  appointment  as  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  history  which  his  friend  vaoated.  In  this  candidature 
he  was  defeated  by  G^eorge  Skene.  In  1837,  Ferrier  married  his 
cousin  Margaret— "  a  woman,*'  a  competent  witness  *Bays,  with  in> 
teliect  fit  to  appreeiate  and  sustsdn,  and  humoiir  and  uprii  fit  tocharm 
and  efaeer,  even  a  man  like  him,— ^tiw  eldest  daughter  of  Professor 
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Wilflon,  and  shortly  thereafter  commenced  a  literaiy  connection  witn 
'JBlachwood^s  Mcujazine,  in  which  a  fbw  philoeophieal  artides  had  beeca 
published,  1836-7,  by  Professor  Wilson,  under  the  title  of  <<  The 
Metajphysician/'  These,  thongh  characteriiBed  by  Hamilton  as 
showing  "great  acnteness,"  were  destined  to  be  eoltpaad  in  bril* 
lianc^  and  acumen  by  his  son-in-law,  when;  in  1838-9,  "  An  Iniro* 
ductiOQ  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness  '*  appeared,  holding  on 
its  course  unflagginelv  through  seven  issues.  In  theae  papers 
Ferrier  threw  himsen  boldly  forward  into  a  world  of  new  thought^ 
and  sought,  as  Hamilton  said,  "the  solution  of  problems  hitherto 
nnattemipted  in  the  humbler  speculation  of  this  country."  This 
series  ofpapers,  we  think,  will  yet  be  regarded  as  fbmiing  the  first 
word  of  a  new  era  in  British  speculative  science.  In  acuteness  ami 
eloquence  few  metaphysical  disquisitions  at  all  approach  them,  and 
noae  excel  them  in  persistent,  close-keeping,  nnrelaxing  pursoit  of 
the  main  idea  amidst  all  the  deviomnesses '  through  which  it 
winds,  twists,  and  turns.  Hide  and  jink  as  it  may,  he  keeps 
the  object  of  his  search  clearly  in  view,  and  permits  no  dodge  or 
^difficulty  to  take  his  eye  off  it.  In  this  initial  speculation  of  his 
Perrier  insists  on  "  faithfulness  and  completeness."  "  Push  specu- 
lation to  its  uttermost  limits,  and  error  is  impossible,  if  we  have 
attended  rigidly  to  the  facts  which  philosophy  reveals  to  us  r  over* 
look  bat  a  single  fact,  and  our  reason,  otherwise  our  faithful  minis* 
ter,  and  truly  a  heap  of  untold  treasure,  may  be  converted  into  a 
brood  of  fiends  to  baffle  and  destroy  us."  We  can  only  touch  in 
our  analysis  one  or  two  of  the  chief  points  he  enforoes,  illustrates, 
and  maintains,  but  these  will  show  how  much  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  perusal  of  the  entire  production :— - 

*'  That  which  is  called  /  is  a  Uving  reality,  and  though  mind,  in  the  p«y- 
ohologiBt't  sense,  were  annihilated,  it  would  remain  a  repoaitory  of  given 
fiictB."  ^  J  am.}  what  more  would  I  have?  what  more  would  I  be  ?  It  is 
the  eharaoteriatic  of  man  to  exist,  to  be  conscious  of  existence ;  to  be 
rational,  and  to  know  that  he  is  ao."  That  '*  marks  man  off  from  aJl  other 
thioga  with  a  line  of  distinct  and  deep-drawn  demarcation."  '*  There  at^ 
three  problems  vital  to  the  science  of  ourselves ;  these  are — Ist,  when  does 
eonsciousuMs  come  into  operation?  2nd,  how  does  consciousness  come 
into  operation  ?  and  8rd,  what  are  the  consequences  of  its  oomiog  into 
operation  ?  "  "  Oonsoiousness  develops  and  preserves  itself  by  refiismg  to 
take  part  or  to  identify  itself  with  the  sensation,  passion,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  is  striving  to  enslave  the  man ;  and  the  ego  (/) — ^wbich  is  bat  the 
more  personal  and  viUl  expression  of  oonsoiou8aeas->-existBmeoBly  by  refusing 
to  imbibe  the  impressions  of  external  things.  Thus  so  far  is  it  from  being 
true,  that  outward  objects  take  effect  upon  me^  that  J,  in  truth,  only  am  by 
resisting  and  refusing  to  be  impreseed  by  their  action."  "•  Consciousness  u 
action,  and  is  opposed  to  eenaation  because  it  is  not  derivative."  '*  The 
word  /  is  evolved  out  of  the  act  of  consoiousness  3  the  act  of  consciousness 
is  evolved  out  of  an  act  of  antagonism,  put  forth  against  all  the  derivative 
modiflcationa  of  our  being ;  this  act  of  antagonism  is  evolved  out  of  free- 
dom, and  freedom  is  evolved  out  of  will ;  and  thus  we  make  will  the 
lowest  foundation-stone  of  humanity." 


iJ 


Hbm  pMietemtiBg  and  iamm  paper  wm  read  widi  lunwUin 
It  tlifeataned  te  upMt  tha  entire  labonxe  of  the  fiUKme  *'  Sootfedk 
Sebool/'  which  had  wielded  lach  infloeiioe  and  woa  «abh  pmiai. 
The  prhne  tenet  of  that  eohool  was  that  coaaoioaflneeB  eaanot  mm^ 
infotiAf  that  all  it  tells  is  trae,  and  all  that  w«e  find  in  it  ia  teoat- 
worthj  s  whereas  he  maintained  that  aeienee  is  the  dkiintepratiwi 
of  the  real  fkxnn  the  ntpptarmdM 

*'9hat  truH  is  the  tsn^  whfidh  erer  open  befaee  «s  Ha^ 
And  the  Jetit  seea  is  that  whidi  h  vaaAsoHlj  ahoim  to  the  •eyta.'*' 

Consoiommess  is  the  apparent  in  pspohologU»l,  as  natui^  is  tka 
appaivnt  in  physical  aoienee ;  oat  or  each  the  Teal  has  to  be  brought 
bv  thoQght.  Consoiotiansss,  like  natare, most  be  looked  «t»  iwto,MA, 
tkronghf  not  from  only.  Soienee  is  the  progressive  4bedttotion  of 
one  tnith  firom  another  in  ordered  sequence.  It  is  the  correetioii 
of  the  results  ef  ordinary  observation  by  the  oritieism  of  riwon» 
and  saining  from  'tiiese  appcMmnoes  a  nowledge  of  the  realitiM 
which  they  involve.  In  this  physics  and  pvf  ohies  anee,  oi^ 
that  the  latter  pierces  into  appearanees  more  deeply ;  Sut  ''  whik 
physical  observation  is  simple,  ^ikMO|Aieid,  or  psyehologieal* 
observation  is  donUe.  It  is  ohsemaHo  th^Uti;  the  obasrvatiott  of 
observation,  ofttereolfe  ob$erv<»tianii$.'' . 

The  thoroughness  of  Ferrier's  knowledge  of  German  was  proved 
in  August,  1839,  in  his  spirited  translation  of  Ludwiek  Tfeek'« 
"  Pietro  d'Abano ;  the  OoneiHatoi;''  a  tale  of  enchantment,  and  in 
a  series  of  papers  on  Goethe's  life  and  works,  mxming  throngii 
several  numbers :  while,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  critical  disquisition  "^On 
Hume's  Argument  against  Miracles,"  in  Ju)]^  of  the  same  year,  pro- 
ceeds fy-om  the  same  pen.  Of  tiie  aulliorship  of  another  paper  in 
Slackwoodj  showing  an  acquaintance  with  German  philosopDy,  Far- 
rier has  himself  accepted  the  responsibility,  viz.,  "The  FlagiaN 
isms  of  S.  T.  Coleridire/'  March,  1840.  Of  the  unacknowled^ 
obligations  of  the  author  of  Bio^aphia  Ziieraria  to  Schelling 
(1776— 1854)  full  and  accurate  details  are  given  in  this  paper,  which, 
if  read  in  connection  with  a  paper  by  Thomas  De  Quincey  fWbrka« 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  38—122,  with  note,  p.  242,  &c.),  will  be  found  to  ooDoem 
a  matter  not  only  of  philosophical,  but  also  of  psyeh^gioal 
interest. 

In  1840  he  delivered  seversl  lectures  in  Edinboi^h  on  *'  War  and 
Beaoe,"  and  on  several  other  si:di;j[eet8  in  whieh  the  tncidenoeof  norsl 
nrinciples  on  histori(»l  and  poKcical  events  eoidd  he  eochibited.  To 
Blaekwood^t  Magatine,  in  September,  1841,  he  contributed  a  tnon- 
lation  of  Lodwig  Franz  Dembardstein's  Ihn^ly  art-drsima  *'Tlie 
Picture  of  Danae ;  '*  and  in  December,  1841,  under  the  tifle  of  ibB 
"  Tirtle-tattle  of  a  Philosopher,"  an  epitome  of^'llieLrfo  Journey "• 
of  W.  T.  K!rug,  the  immediate  successor  of  Kant  'in  1^  chair  Of 
Philoaophy  at  Kooigsberg,  and  one  of  the  most  tbdustfious  and 
versatile  of  German  notabilities.    On  the  rseignaeion  of  Keofoisor 
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George  Sken^,  in  1842»  Farrusr  becMie  agiia  a  DBadidate  for  ihe 
ciiair  of  Histcoy  m  Ediabiurgb  Uiuver8ity«  ajid,  onlj  after  a  prettf 
keea  oanvmis,  soAceeded.  la  thia  office,  wliieh  was  *'  neither  lucra- 
ikre  nor  laborioua^"  be  delivered  a  few  lectures  annually  on  the 
l^iilosopbj  of  biatarj  and  the  bistorr  of  nbilotopby,  in  their  rela- 
tiona  to  each  other,  which  are  said  to  naTe  oeen  clear,  well  roundedt 
and  striking,  though  bearing  the  marks  of  task  work,  and  deliTered 
io  small  audiences. 

In  1843  there  came  fbe  outmsb  of  the  disruption,  as  the  eoodus 
of  the  Free  Chuivb  is  often  called,  and  to  this  stirring  topic  Eerrier 
oontributed  a  pamphlet  which  has  been  characterised  as  more  in- 

gniouB  than  oonyincing— a  lawyer-like  endeaTour  to  special  plead 
r  peace  in  the  nadonal  2aon* 

In  the  luring  of  1844,  Ferrier  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on 
metaphysic  I  bave  been  £iyoured  by  a  bif^j  intelligent  student 
of  pbiloHBopliy,  who  ej^oyed  the  privilege  of  nearing  these,  with 
flome  renuniaoenoes  of  them*  from  wbich*  as  these  lectures  bare 
been  unnoted  by  others — even  the  editors  of  his  Bemains^I  am 
happy  to  have  permission  to  make  ihe  following  extracts. 

"uunositr  waa  on  tiptoe  at  the  introductory  lecture,  and  the  ball 
waa  crowded ;  unusually  entbusiastic  applause  erected  the  lectureTt 
who  was  aooompanied  by  Sir  William  Hamilton;  and  Profeaaor 
Jx>hn  Wilson.  Terrier's  aspect  dvells  in  the  memory  at  least  as 
Tividly  aa  that  of  any  one  of  his  eminent  contemporaries — and 
Chalmers  was  among  tbem ; — a  man  rather  below  the  middle  siaa, 
of  frame  alender  but  well  knit^  and  in  motion  uncommon,  erea 
dednvs.  He  adFanced  to  the  ofaair  like  one  who  knew  his  strengthf 
whether  others  might  recognise  it  or  no.  His  physiognomy  waa 
atill  mone  marked  and  memorable ;  &  finely  formed  head,  features 
clearly  cut  and  regular,  thomgh  somewhat  approaching  to  sharpness  s 
e^fes  which,  disguised  a  little  even  as  they  were  by  spectacles,  re- 
vealed in  their  swift  and  steadfast  glances  profundity,  acuteness, 
genial  sympathy,  all  in  abundance,  yet  each  predominatinff  in  tum» 
a  complexion  bordering  on  sallowness,  but  accompanied  oy  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  brightnesaor  radiance,  seemingly  half  physical,  half 
the  result  of  intellectual  action,  but  which  gave  you  an  irresis- 
tible sense  of  the  presence  of  genius.  These  were  the  elements 
of  that  new  and  most  enlivening  phenomenon  which  stood  before 
us  in  the  person  of  Professor  Ferrier: — but  how  tedious  and 
ineffectiTe  is  description  when  it  attempts  to  reeall  instantaneoua 
vision! 

"  The  lectnrer  swiftly  and  steadily  reconnoitred  the  assembly, 
feoeiving  back  at  once  the  sympathy  which  eo  visibly  flowed  out 
from  himself ;  for  this  man  possessed  in  no  common  measure  that 
mysterious  power  of  intense  humanity,  which  returning  as  it  dif- 
£aiies  itself,  makes  all  that  it  influences  gladaome  and  brother^, 
cheering  the  desert  of  common  life  '  with  sunny  apots  of  greenery..' 
*  Thia  full  aaanrance  given  hy  looks '  was  folio  wed  up  by  worda^of 
6mm  and  frankneaw,  introducing  with  no  hesitating  preamble  the 
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;tbenie  of  tbe  day.  The  lecture  was  read  in  a  voioe  uld^  and 
melodious  aa  the  style,  and  fixed  every  word  in  the  mind  of  the 
hearer;  boldly  and  unaffectedly  he  earned  his  audience  well  witkhim 
tbrougkout.  Of  the  lecture  as  a  discussion  I  cannot  now  apuak 
particularly.  Beiog  introductor}^  it  was  popular,  and  manifested 
the  subtlety  of  the  poetic  glow  whteh«  to  all  that  he  wrote,  gave  the 
stamp  of  originality.  Its  purpose  evidently  was  to  create  a  spirit 
of  fearless,  not  faithless  criticism  and  research)  to  convince  students 
that  if  they  wished  to  profit  by  the  writings  of  the  great  thinkers, 
they  must  be  to  each  'not  the  dead  dogmaa  of  ikeir  Ijiinking', 
but  the  living  products  of  his  own,'  This  point  he  enforced  by 
illustrations  drawn  from  other  spheres  of  mental  action : — all  the 
men  of  science  had  been  original ;  poetry  would  have  faded  into  . 
formal  insincerity  had  not  Wordsworth  gone  to  truth  and  nature, 
inhaling  and  then  diffusing  into  his  Terse  the  very  spirit  of  the 

freen  hills  and  the  flowing  streams ;  the  true  giants  of  phiioeophy 
ad  been  fearless,  earnest  men,  who  worked  out  their  conceptions, 
looking  steadfastly  at  truth,  and  scorning  servility  to  fashion  or  mere 
authority ;  sciolists,  and  dogmatists  spumed  men  of  deep  and  oloAe 
thought,  but  they  did  this  through  ignorance.  Great  men  knew 
all  that  these  gentlemen  did,  and  a  good  many  things  besides. 

'*  To  some  ^der  students,  even  to  some  disciples  of  Hamiltovi, 
this  lecture  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Here  was  a  man  of  evi- 
dent power  about  to  assail  the  citadel  of  '  Scottish  Philosophy ;' 
this  surely  would  never  do  1    But  there  were  younger  minaa  not  , 

indisposed  to  rejoice  at  the  advent  of  this  eager,  sunbright  com-  ^ 

batant,  whose  *  glaive  of  light '  flashed  in  a  manner  not  unlikely 
to  make  some  little  havoc  in  the  metaphysical  Valhalla.  What  if 
this  revolutionary  analyst,  with  small  respect  of  persons,  sfaovld 
bring  down  from  his  seat  of  high  authority  the  cautious  sage  of 
Abeideen,  and  enthrone  instead  the  bold  and  fsscinating  Irish 
idealist,  whose  philosophy  the  Scottish  school  had  refuted  and  de- 
nounced? Would  suck  a  catastrophe  be  altogether  tragicd  in  the 
eyes  of  youths  brimful  of  life,  humour,  and  mind,  to  whom  in 
Scotland,  as  elsewhere,  nothing  is  so  attractive  as  frankness  and 
daring,  nothing  so  distasteful  as  timidity  and  dull  common  sense  f 
**  In  the  next  lecture  the  work  of  mingled  attack  and  defenee 
began  in  earnest.  Berkeley  had  been  ridiculed  by  Betd  and  his 
followers  as  an  idealist ;— what  if  he  were  the  true  realist?  JEteid 
imputed  to  him  this  consequence ;  if  the  existence  of  the  outwalk 
world  depends  on  our  perceiving  mind,  then,  mind  being  absent  en*  ^ 

inattentive,  matter  must  evaporate !  Stop  a  little,  said  Ferrier ; 
what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  in  this  case  the  world  would 
be  held  as  oeasin^  to  exist  P  You  mean  that  houses,  trees,  fte., 
would  cease  to  exist.  But  let  us  conceive  this  world  annihilated, 
would  there  not  remain  a  world  of  empty  space  which  you  cannot 
think  away  P  In  slaying  Berkeley  you  commit  suicide ;  your  sword 
stroke  does  not  strike  him,  but  reverts  on  yourself.  This  retort  on 
Beid  either  preceded  or  followed  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  that 
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'  ^e  witid  iii,  at  all  eiYentg;  in  direct  eontact  with  €hd  irisiUe  Worid, 
and  notnierely  with  iter  own  itaprettions-^that,  in  short,  the  ontward 
world  ia  th^  impression.  In  enbsequent  lectures  the  subject  was 
discussed  fr6tt  an  historiitel  iioint  of  tiew.  Ferrier  sought  in  mj- 
tholo^  and  poetry,  as  well  as  in  ancient  philosophy,  confirmation  of 
the  doctrine  of  •  direct  presentation '  in  perception.  He  referred 
to  the  Fetiohism  of  ancient  paganism,  as  identifying  nature  and 
xnind,  and  quoted  in  illustration  of  its  more  refined  operation  the 
famous  pa«8ai2^e  from  Wordsworth  on  the  Mytfaologization  of  Na- 
ture by  the  Greeks  <**  Excursion  "  Book  IV.)  beginning, — 

'  In  that  fair  dime  the  loneW  herdflman  stretched 
On  the  Bofl  grass  through  half  a  Bummer*B  daj/  &c.* 

'*  Later,  philosophy  having  become  analytical,  aad  ultimately  arti« 
ficialt  had  joined  with  literature  in  subTerting  the  natural  *  repre- 
sentation,' and  in  subatitating  'tdie  repreaentatire  ideas  of  the 
schools^'  although  a  few  ardent  and  sincere  minds  had  retained 
their  reapeot  for  nature  and  truth,  and  so  were  led  to  seek  relief 
ttoxa  aocb  inventioBS.  Of  these,  at  least  in  Britain,  Berkeley  waa 
among  the  greatest,  and  he  had  indicated  the  return  to  early 
truth  which  must  terminate  the  circuit  of  philoaophTy  and  almU 
result  in  a  second  illumination,  far  purer  and  less  troubled  than  the 
first.  Such  waa  the  aoope  of  these  lectures,  so  far  as  they  linger 
in  our  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  1844,  Sir  William  Hamilton  became  serioualy 
inTaKdedi>and.in  the  succeeding  session  Professor  Ferrier*^who,  for 
years  together,  had  been  daily  in  his  eompany,  for  hours  debating, 
with  the  strong  earnestness  of  sincere  friendship  and  honest  con- 
tietion,  the  tenets  of  the  philosophical  aohools'— read  his  class  lec« 
tures  for  him,  oocasionaUy  interpolating,  by  permission  of  their 
writer,  expositions  of  his  own,  memorable  for  their  subtlety  and 
eloquence  eren  to  this  day,  by  those  who  heard  him. 

In  the  interral  included  in  the  narrative  given  above,  Ferrier 
eontrtbuted  to  Blachwood'8  Magtusine,  "The  Crisis  of  Modem 
Speculation,"  "  Berkeley  and  Idealism,"  being  papers  on  a  notice 
of  Samuel- Bailey's  "Beview  of  Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,  de« 
aigned  to  show  the  Unsoundness  of  that  Celebrated  Speculation," 
Mr.  Bailey  (of  Sheffield)  issued  '*A  Letter  to  a  Philosopher,  in 
reply  to  some  recent  attempts  to  vindicate  Berkeley's  Theory  of 
Viaion ;"  and  this  gave  occasion  to  another  paper  in  June,  1843,  in 
which  the  topic  was  pursued  controversially,  and  aupplemented  by 
.''A  Speculation  on  the  Senses."  All  these  papers  are  ingeniona 
and  profound^  suggestive  and  argumentative,  graceful  and  simple, 
full  of  happy  expressions,  and  sometimes  noticeable  for  smiting 
J^hraltes  in  which  his  wit  and  humour  are  shown  no  less  than  hia 
UAatery  of  speculative  thought  and  poetic  utterance ;  and  they  may 
be  said  to  contain  the  very  pith  of  the  loftiest  idealistic  philosophy 
of  reoeat  times.    From  these  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  Berkeley- 

*  See  this  passage  quoted  at  length,  p.  47. 
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M  mterpmtoi  ^  Ewwar,  tfae^blaet  eggowtwn  — d  drfiim 

•f  the  «tpiiuoM  of  tke  Siskop  of  Cloyiw  Iebowa  to  O.  fi.  ILmmm,  S* 
I).  IftcMwU.  ^^  maj  be  gathered  by  a  tboiightfiii  reader. 

la  1844  kereviewad  the  Poena  of  ilka  JOarrett  (aflterirMdi  Mim 
Browoing).  In  that  aame  year  be  beeame  oandidale  for  the  Cbaie 
of  L<^  in  St.  Aadmwa,  out  fort«a«tel|',  both  for  him  a&d  tha 
irtadeata  of  St.  Andrewe,  Prof.  Wm.  Spald^  (aee  SrUM  Gbsilne. 
90r9imUii0  Dec.  1863)  waa  {Mrefaned  on  that  oeoaaion^  foar  althoii|^ 


both  he  aad  Spalding  were  naaornaaoed  aa  teaoheca,  it  via  caifnlaal 
to  the  Bueceat  of  both  that  Pmeaaor  Spahiiag  ahonld  fixat  hara 
done  the  work  of  intellectual  grindatooe  for  the  atudenta. 

He  Bnooeeded  next  year  (1845)  in  gaining  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  thereafter  waa  busily  engami  for  a  year  or  two  in 
writiiia  np  liia  okaa  laetaurea.  "  Of  theae/' ne  said*  '*  I  oanod  aad 
le-wnte  about  a  third  of  my  leetnrea  every  Tear,  a  eirouaaitaiiea 
which,  if  it  proTea  that  my  leciorea  ware  bad  to  begin  with,  alao 
arovea  that  they  hare  aome  chanee  of  growing  better."  In  1818^ 
Sir  William  Hamikoa'a  edition  of  Beid  ^roa  isaaed,  a&er  loa|p 
dekya^  frem  the  preas ;  and  in  1847,  Ferrier  reriawed  the  waric  ift 
an  article  beaiiay  tJie  title  "Seid  and  the  Philosophy  of  Cobmma 
Seaae."  In  it  he  gives  full  credit  to  the  editor  for  "  unparalleled 
aroditiQa,"  "yigorons  logic,  and  speculative  aenteneaa,"  while  heln- 
genioush^  defonds  himsttf  from  the  implied  neoeasil^  of  aaerifietaf 
uie  honesty  of  the  critic  to  th»  amiability  of  the  friend  by  aayio|^ 
**  He  baa  laiight  tiioae  who  atad  v  him  io  tkmkt  and  he  must  ataad 
the  oontequBBces,  whether  they  tnink  ia  niHsaa  with  himself  or  not.'* 
This  bode  never  "received  the  Isat  contnmmate  polish  from  tha 
hand  of  its  aooompliahed  editer,"  nor  did  it  ever  receive  the  fullsr 
review  which  Perrier  promised  it.  These  personal  friends  aad 
philosophioal  opponents  are  both  ^one— both  having  sunk  over- 
worked into  the  grave.  But  Pemer'a  paper  may  &rly  vie  with 
any  of  Hamilton  a  "  Dtsaertationa "  in  tharenghnesa,  perspionityv 
and  inatrootivenass.  During  1847-8  he  continued  in  h«  claas 
lectures  these  cnticiams  of  Beid,  aad  fow  aaplieationa  of  tha 
philosophic  and  the  poetic  imagination  caa  be  hiappter  and  aum 
eahaaiitive  timn  4i>e  leetares  on  this  aubjaet,  whicn  appear  with 
these  dates  ia  the  "  Philosophiisal  Ilemains,"  quoted  at  the  eommenae- 
ment  of  this  notioe.  In  1848  Prof.  Ferrier,  issued,  aaonymaaaly^a 
pamphlet  eatitled,  "  ObeervatioDS  on  Church  and  State  .soggeetod 
ay  the  Duke  of  Argyle'e  Easay  on  the  Ecelaaiastical  Histary  <af 
Sootknd."  The  Duke  of  Asgyie  waa  alsated  GhaaeeUor  of  Sk 
Aadrewa  in  1851. 

In  aession  1848-9  tha  Profeasor  of  Mocals  took  higher  ground 
than  ha  had  hitherto  done*  He  had  been  eontentad  previoualy  4a 
iatarprst,  ha  now  rosafcred  to  think  out  a  metaphyaie.  Ha  dictated 
and  cv^^nad  seustal  propositaona  from  tiaie  to  time  to  hiastndaat% 
and  began  to  lay  Ida  ^naws  before  thiokeia.  With  a  too  intaaaa 
davoiian  he  fixed  bafesa  himaelf  the  ambitian  to  form  a  complala 
and  rigorously  damonalratad  theozy  of  the  uaceasaKy  Jaws  of  huaun 
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tbapght»  wmt  «•  m,  iogio  iO'OrOTnile  pimt/dM^  bat  «s  ft  mtii|^tyrii 
to  bamonuEe  the  facts  of  koowing  mod  hmf  into  a  qfvteoi  of 
reMoned  and  indiesohib^  linked  tcnihe.  This  be  had  eoaroelf 
•eoomnliahed  when  the  iUaest  of  hit  fathtr-m-law,  Prot  Wilaon, 
esaaed  a  vaean^  ia  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philoeoij^ij  at  Bdiubnrghi 
in  186S,  After  a  keeii  oo&teft^  ia  whieh  •eetarianiim  i^ayed  a  bitter 
and  an  enbitteraiff  part  the  claioH  of  this  highl^r  original  thiaker 
were  pnehed  aiide  oj  the  town  oonaeil  of  the  Boottiah  nietropQlia>  on 
the  iioe-iiive  of  uatveni^  teste*  in  fisToar  of  a  Ktstlenian  who  has 
panned  a  Mprhlj  honowable  eareer  indeed,  bat  who  has  made  ao 
sabstaatHre  sdditien  to  kaowledge,  thought,  or  philosophie  moTati^« 
Venier  **  had  muUavaured  to  exoel "  in  a  new  path«  bat  oonld  mJt 
then  lav  down  a  alight  diart  of  the  speculative  latitodes  he  hsid 
reached,  and  whieh  he  expected  to  navigate  without  being  wreekadk 
This  dissppointaient  oeitainly  sank  deeply  into  his  soul,  and  oaased 
kim,  with  even  aioia  persistent  labours  than  befere,  to  plaee  the 
indubitable  cTidenee  or  the  righteousness  of  his  claims  before  the 
phikMophic  world.  With  more  care  for  his  fame  than  hk  life,  and 
greater  loee  of  truth  than  eitiur*  he  underwent  intense  aoHiarj  toii 
topissac 

"Bfea  to  theknest  Mst  ornMtel  light;** 

perhaps  feeHng  within  himself  as  Coleridge  did  in  the  days  of  his 
**  Dejection," — 

**  7or  not  to  think  of  what  I  nesds  nratt  IbsI, 
£al  to  be  still  and  patient  all  I  eui, 
iind  baplj  bjr  abstnise  reaeuch,  to  ataal 
From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man  $ 
This  was  m^  aole  reioorce  my  only  pUui, 
TiO  that  which  suits  a  part,  fnfeot«  the  whole, 
And  now  is  almost  grown  the  habit  of  my  soid.'** 

Of  his  fiUher^in-law's  works  he  fittmgly  became  the  odtto^,  being 
entrusted  bjr  Messn.  Bladcwood  and  Sons  for  the  pruduotioa  of  a 
nniform  series  of  twelve  volumes,  with  explanatory  prefaces,  note^ 
and  oOBuaents.  This  editoriel  labour  was  one  of  love— a  love  that 
had  gvowB  up  in  the  soul  of  Ferrier  from  bovhood,  and  which  had 
been  warmly  reciprocated  by  his  uncle  ana  father4n*law.  The 
eacplanatory  preface  to  the  *'  IT^ootes  Ambrosiaass  "  (which  occupy 
the  firat  four  volumes  of  the  series;  is  by  far  the  finest  criticism 
•ztant  on  these  wonder^l  productions ;  and  the  footnotes  attached 
to  them  in  their  course  are  brief,  nithy,  and  to  the  point.  "  The 
Critical  and  Imsginative  Essays  form  the  next  foar.  "The 
Secreations  of  Christopher  l^orth,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  Highland 
Scenery,"  fill  the  two  succeeding  yolumes.  A  volume  of  "  Tales'* 
i>nowB,  and  the  series  is  closed  bj  the  "  Poems."  Under  the  eoadi. 
tioss  ^is  cofleotion  is  admirably  -edited ;  thoogh^  we  miss  fmt 
them  any  specimens  of  his  untvemity  lectures  or  his  metaphysiciA 
disquisitioiw.  P^aps  Professor  Ferrier  had  learned  how  thorough 
fsas  the  dislike  in  Scotland  to  discnssions  on  matten  ef  high 


thonght  after  the  passing  away  of  Hamilton,  Wilson,  and  Cluklmera. 
The  preparations  of  tliis  series  occapied  him  a  good  deal  for  some 
^ears,  though  its  publication  dates  1855-8. 

.  Besides  preparing  and  oveiiooking  these  rolumes  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  maturing  a  scheme  of  philoBophy,  which  should  shake 
to  its  foundations  the  oarefully  upboilt  metaphysiosof  Scotland  by 
jMroving  that  the  common  dicta  of  connctousness  are  to  be  repudiated 
as  falae  instead  of  being  accepted  as  the  source  and  first  principies 
of  all  true  mental  soieoce ;  and  so  to  take  **  a  new  departure  "  for 
]philosophy,  and  not  only  lay  the  foundations,  but  build  up  the 
eolumn  of  an  unwi«ckable  lighthouse  in  the  sea  of  specuntion. 
Hating  given  earnest  snd  vigorous  toil  of  thought  to  the  execution 
of  this  great  test-book  and  evidence  of  metaphysical  genius,  he 
believed  he  had  achieved  his  end,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  prove 
that  he  could  do  something  for  the  fame  of  Scotland,  the  progress 
of  truth,  and  the  assertion  of  an  individual  right  to  the  notice  of 
his  countrymen. 

In  1864  the  results  of  his  long  outwearing  meditations  were  givea 
to  the  public.  They  constitute — whatever  opinion  of  the  accuracy 
or  adequacy  of  the  system  may  be  formed — one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  in  philosophical  literature,  a  woik,  as  one  oritic 
calls  it,  *'  without  a  parallel  in  modem  apeculation»"  one  in  which 
"  the  author  attempts  to  prove,  bv  a  series  of  demonttrationa  sue* 
cessively  flowing  from  each  other,  by  a  necessity  as  stringent  as  tilie 
propositions  of  Euclid,  that  nothing  can  be  known,  or  exist,  dis- 
severed from  the  self  or  Ego,  or  percipient  mind."  "This  is,*' 
says  another,  "no  ordinary  book.  If  we  mistake  not,  its  pnbli« 
cation  will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  speculation  in  this 
country.  The  author  is  familiar  with  what  has  been  done  in  this 
field  by  ancients  and  moderns ;  and  bis  acuteness  and  independence 
of  tliinking  are  as  conspicuous  as  his  learning." 

The  "  Institutes  of  Metaphysic  "  consist  of  an  Introduction,  in 
which  the  object  and  methoa  of  the  work  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated, and  of  three  sections,  in  which  "  the  necessary  truths  or 
laws  of  all  reason  are  laid  down  in  a  series  of  distinct  propositions ; 
and  facing  each  of  these  propositions  is  laid  down,  in  a  counter- 
proposition,  the  contradictory  inadvertency  of  ordinary  opinion,  so 
that  we  can  always  play  them  off  against  each  other,  and  know 
exactly  what  we  are  aealing  with,  what  we  are  contending  Jhr,  and 
what  we  are  contending  against;*'  and  hence  "proposition  and 
counter-proposition  are  the  two  hinges  of  the  system."  Of  the 
contents  of  this  able  and  singular  work  we  can  offer  only  the 
scantiest  summary. 

Introdueiion, — '*  A  system  of  phiioaophy  "  '*  ought  to  be  true,  and  ii 
ought  to  be  reasoned."  "  Philosophy,  therefore,  in  ita  ideal  perfection,  ia 
a  body  of  reasoned  truth.  It  is  more  proper  that  philosophy  should  be 
natoned  than  that  it  should  be  true;  because  while  truth  uiay  be,  perhapa^ 
unattidnable  by  man,  to  reason  is  certainly  his  pro? inoe  and  within  hia 
power."  •**  A  system  is  of  the  highest  value  when  it  is  hoih  teuaa&i  and 
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trae.^    **  An  anrwsoned  bodj  of  philosophy,  however  true  and  formal  it  isaj^ 
l^e,  has  no  liTing  and  e«sential  interdependency  of  parts  on  parts,  and  is, 
therefore  useless  as  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  and  ralueless  for  purposes  of 
toition."    "  A  system  which  is  reasoned,  but  not  true,  has  always  some 
raloe.    It  ereatea  reason  by  ezercieing  it.    It  is  ampk>ying  the  proper 
means  to  reach  tmth,  although  it  may  fail  to  reaeh  it.*'    *'  In  strict  soienoc» 
nothing,  properly  speaking,  is  intelligible  unless  it  rests  on  grounds  of 
rifforous  demonstration  or  necessary  reason*"     "  A  Dcceseary  truth  or  lair 
of  reason  is  a  truth  or  larr,  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconeeirable,  contra- 
dictoiy»  nonsensiealf  impossible ;  more  shortly,  it  is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing 
of  which  nature  had  only  one  alternatira,  be  it  positive  or  negative.**    "  The^ 
canon  of  all  philosophy  [iB']'^Affirm  nothing  except  what  is  enforced  Inr 
reason  as  a  necessary  trutb— t.  e.,  a  truth,  the  supposed  reversal  of  whi(£ 
would  involve  a  contradiction;  and  <2eay  nothing  unless  its  affirmations 
involves  a  contradiction — ^0.,  contradicts,  some  necessary  truth  or  law  of 
resson.    Let  this  rule  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  all  will  go  well  in  philo- 
sophy.   Its  importance  consists  not  in  its  being  ttdted,  but  in  its  being 
practised.^*    This  system  "  starts  from  a  single  proposition,  which,  it  is 
eonceived,  is  an  essentisl  axiom  of  all  reason,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
denied  without  running  against  a  contradiction,**  and  "the  scheme  is 
rigidly  demonstrated  throughout ;  for  a  philosophy  is  not  entitled  to  exist, 
unless  it  can  make  good  this  daim.'*    "  In  philosophy  nothing  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  an  individual  thinker.    His  whole  arrangement,  every  step 
whioh  ha  takes,  most  be  necessitated,  not  chosen.    It  must  be  prescribed 
and  enforced  by  the  obiect  itself  not,  by  his  way  of  viewing  it.'*    Hitherto 
although  **  thiuffs  whicn  oxefirai  in  the  order  of  nature  are  last  in  the  order 
of  knowledge;"   we  have  tried  to  get  io  the  end  without  having  goA 
to  the  beginning.**    "  The  difficulty  is,  so  to  turn  round  the  whole  huge 
machinery  as  to  get  its  beifintUnff  towards  us.**    '^  What  is  truth  ? — this  is 
in  iUelf  the  last  or  ultimate ;  but  to  us  it  is  always  the  £rst  or  proximata 
question  of  philosophy.    Tho  immediate  answer  which  moves  away  this, 
question,  ana  so  causes  the  whole  structure  to  turn  on  its  pivot,  is  this : 
Truth  is — what  it  w.    Whatever  absolutely  is — is  true.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  that.     This  answer  instantly  raises  the  question.  But  wHai 
iel"     *'What  is  true  being — absolute  existence?    This  branch  of  the 
science  is  usually  and  rifhtly  denominated  ontology — the  science  of  that 
which  truly  is,"    *'£ach  auswer,  as  it  wards  off  its  own  question,  must 
always  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  bring  round  a  new  question  into  view;** 
hence  **"  the  ontological  question  instantly  brings  before  us  a  new  question, 
or  rather  a  new  seotion  of  questions*- tins.  What  is  known,  and  what  is 
knowing  ?  **    *'  This  division  explores  and  exphiins  the  laws  both  of  know- 
ing and  of  the  known--in  other  words,  the  conditions  of  the  conceivable  { 
laying  out  the  necessary  laws  as  laws  of  ctll  knowing  and  all  thinking,  and 
this  contingent  laws  as  the  laws  of  owr  knowing  and  of  our  thinking.     This 
section  of  the  science  is  properly  termed  the  epittemology—  the  doctrine  or 
theory  of  knowing.**    Thereafter,  '*  we  must  examine  and  fix  what  ignorance 
la—what  we  are  and  can  be  ignorant  of.    And  thus  we  are  thrown  upon  an 
entirely  new  research,  constituting  an  intermediate  seotion  of  philosophy, 
which  we  term  the  agnoiologyy  or  theory  of  ignorance.'*     *'  In  solving  the 
problem.  What  is  ?  we  shall  have  resolved  definitively  the  ultimate  or  last 
^estioa  of  all  philosophy,  What  is  trutli  ?  '*    What  is  knowledge  ?  must 
mean  one  of  two  things.    It  must  mean  either,  1st,  what  is  knowledge  in 
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kB0wlMlg«  we  thenf  Or  it  mmt  sesDi  9b^  wfaftt  it  knovlfidge  in  to  flv 
atitoTwiout  ktndb  tffnwf  In  j^aincr  wowh, iHiat  ii  fee  omeiawtrvMs 
ftttoie^  qiuifity;  or  oonilitueDft,  common  to  adl  oar  oegnitiont,  howefer 
iifetee  and  mnlti&rioiM  theie  in  olher  reepeete  moj  be.  What  i«  tlis 
•luidMd  Ikotor  which  nerer  Tariea  whfle  all  elie  Tuiet  f  " 

^jtiHomoU^.^fi)  **  Along  with  whatef  er  snj  intelligenae  knowi,  il  miMi, 
at  the  greund  or  condition  of  iti  knowkdge,  hare  eome  oogniiaBee  of  itiolt 
(S)  The  object  of  knowled^  whaterer  it  maj  be,  is  uwaje  eonethinff 
»ore  than  what  if  natnrallj  or  namUl^  regarded  as  the  object.    It  alwaye  la 
and  mnat  be  the  object  with  tiie  addilum  of  OM^a  m1(  --objeet  pht9  anbjee^ ; 
tfaiog  or  thought  «mmmi.    Self  ia  an  integnd  and  ewentlil  part  of  onry 
object  of  cognition."    (t)  **  The  objecttre  part  of  the  object  of  knowMge^ 
Iboogh  dirtiagtiiahaUe,  ia  not  lepanble  in  cognition  from  liie  tobjeet^ 
part,  or  the  ego;    but  the  objectvre  part  and  the  anbjeetiTe  part  do 
together  ooDBtitute  the  nnit  or  mmtamm  of  knowledge.     (4;  Matter  jmr  a^, 
Ihe  whole  matexial  nnireree^  ia,  of  neoaMitj,  abeolutelj  nitoowable.    (6) 
All  the  qoalitiea  of  matter  by  themmho$  are,  of  neoeaaitj,  abeoltttel]r  nn« 
knowableu    (6)  Srerj  oognttion  must  contain  an  element  common  to  aQ 
eegnition,  and  an  dement  (or  elements)  pecnUar  to  itself;  in  other  words, 
•forj  cognition  must  hare  a  part  which  is  nnohangeable,  necessary,  snd 
uniTerssI  (the  same  in  all),  and  a  part  which  is  changeable^  contioffent,  and 
particular  (different  in  aU) ;  and  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  tile  nn« 
ehangeaUe,  necessary,  and  nniTereal  part,  ezolnsife  of  the  ohanmble,  con- 
tingent, and  particnlar  part  i  or  of  the  changeable,  contingent,  and  partienlsr 
part,  esdnsive  of  the  nnohangeable,  necessary,  and  nnirersal  part :  tbat  ia 
to  say,  neither  of  these  parts  br  itself  can  oonstitate  a  cognition ;  but  aU 
lDM>wledge  is  necessarily  a  synthesis  of  both  laotors."     (f)  "The  ^go  (or 
Blind)  is  known  as  the  element  common  to  all  cognition ;  matter  is  known 
as  the  dement  peculiar  to  some  cognitions :  in  other  words,  we  know  oar* 
mheM  as  the  unchangeable,  neoesssry,  and  unirersal  jpart  of  our  cognitions  | 
while  we  know  matter,  hi  all  its  rarieties,  as  a  portu>n  of  fee  cbuageable 
aontangent,  and  particular  pert  of  our  cognitions :  or,  ezptessed  in  the 
teohnioid  language  of  logic,  the  ego  is  the  known  fmmmm  genui^  the  known 
generic  part  of  all  cognitions ;  matter  is  the  known  diflbrsntial  part  of  soma 
cognitions.'*    (8)  **  The  ego  cannot  be  known  to  be  material— feat  is  to 
say,  feere  is  a  necessary  law  of  reason  which  prerents  it  from  being  appro- 
bended  br  the  senses."    ^9)  **  The  ego,  or  sell,  or  mind,  per  as,  is  oiP  neces- 
sity absolutely  unknowsblei    j9y  ttsejf— that  is,  in  a  purely  indeterminate 
stiuke,  or  separated  from  all  feings,  and  dirested  of  aU  thoughts — it  is  no 
posliUe  object  of  coanition.    It  can  know  itself  only  in  some  particular 
state,  or  in  union  wiOi  some  non-ego— that  is,  with  some  element  contra- 
distinguished from  itself.*'    (10)  <*  More  objects  of  sense  can  nerer  be  ob* 
jects  of  cognition ;  in  other  words,  wfaaterer  has  a  j^ace  in  the  intellecf 
hf  haterer  is  known)  must  contain  an  element  which  has  had  no  place  in 
the  senses ;  or,  otherwise  expressed,  the  senses  by  themselFes  are  not  com* 
potent  to  place  any  knowable  or  intelligible  thing  before  the  mind.    Thsy 
are  laculties  of  nonsense,'  and  can  present  to  the  mind  only  fee  nonsensical 
or  contradictory."    (11)  *'That  aK>ne  can  be  represented  in  thought  which 
can  be  presented  in  knowledge :  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
what  it  is  impossible  to  know ;  or,  more  explicitly,  it  ia  impossible  to  feink 
that  of  which  knowledge  fasss  supplied,  snd  can  supply,  no  sort  of  type.** 
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(X9)  *«'ne«MlRitl  mxinr99p§r  jv,  and  all  ite  qvalfliw  jmt «ff,uv«ol  onlr 
•liaoliit^  ac]nowabl«»  they  tan  alio  of  nBoemtj  abaolntaljr  mthuikabkr 
(18)  ^  The  only  hidepimdmd  nnifena  whiofa  any  mind  or  ego  can  think  of  ia 
the  vniverae  in  ayntlieib  with  other  miDd  or  ejao.**  (14)  "There  it  no 
mere  pheoomenal  in  oogmtion ;  in  other  words,  toe  phenomenal  hy  itaelf  ii 
abiohntely  nnknowafole  and  ineoneeivaWe."  (16)  "Objecto,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  the  phenomenal  in  oognition  i  matter  in  all  ite  Tarietieaiathe 
phenomenal  in  oognitiott }  thonghta  or  mental  atatee  whataoorer  are  the 
phenomenal  in  cognition ;  the  anireraal  ie  the  pheaomenal  in  oognitioa } 
the  particular  ia  the  phenomenal  in  cognition ;  toe  ego^  or  mind,  or  enb|eel^ 
ia  the  phenomenal  in  cognition.**  (16^  "  Them  ia  a  anbatantiai  in  com^ 
tion;  in  other  worda,  aubatance,  or  the  anbalantial,  ia  knowable,  and  la 
hnown  by  na."  (17)  ^  Object  pUu  subject  is  the  aubetantial  in  cognition  \ 
matter  meeum  ia  the  substantial  in  cognition  %  thooghta  or  mental  atatee 
whatsoerer,  ioytiher  with  the  self  or  subject,  are  the  anbetanthl  in  cognition  | 
the  uniTcnal,  in  union  with  the  particular,  is  the  substantial  in  cognition  f 
the  ego  or  mind  in  any  determinate  condition,  or  with  any  thing  or  thought 
preaent  to  it,  is  the  substantial  in  cognition.  Thia  synthena,  thus  ranonsH 
expressed,  is  the  substantial  and  the  only  aubetantial  in  cognition."  (Ici) 
**  There  is  no  mfire  rslattre  in  cognition ;  in  other  words,  the  relatire^er  se^ 
or  by  itself,  is  of  necessity  unknowable  and  unknown."  (19)  **  Objeota^ 
whaterer  they  ma^  be,  are  the  relatiTe  in  cognition ;  matter,  in  all  ite  Tari- 
eties,  ia  the  reiatire  in  cognition ;  thoughts  or  mental  states  whatsoever 
aio  the  niative  in  cognition }  the  particukr  ia  the  rdatire  in  cognition ;  tho 
ego,  or  mind,  or  subject,  is  the  relative  in  cognition."  (10)  **  There  is  an 
absolute  in  cognition ;  in  other  words,  something  absolute  is  knowable,  and 
ia  known  by  us."  (21)  '^Object  phu  subject  is  the  absolute  in  cornition $ 
matter  mnmrn  ia  the  abaolute  in  oogpnition]  thonghta  or  mental  statea 
whatsover,  together  with  the  self  or  subject,  are  the  abaolute  in  cognition  % 
the  univenal  in  union  with  the  particular  is  the  absolute  in  cognition }  the 
ego  or  mind  in  any  determinate  condition,  or  with  any  thought  or  thing 
pretent  to  it,  ia  the  absolute  in  cognition.  This  synthesis,  thus  varioasly 
eocpressed,  is  the  absolute  and  the  only  absolute  in  condition."  (22)  **  The 
senses  are  the  contingent  conditions  of  knowledge  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
poesible  that  intelligences  different  from  the  human  (supposing  that  there 
are  such)  should  apprehend  things  under  other  laws,  or  In  other  ways,  than 
those  of  seeing,  heanng,  toodiing,  tasting,  and  smeUing ;  or,  mora  shortly, 
ow  sensea  are  not  laws  of  cognition,  or  modes  of  apprehenaion,  which  are 
binding  on  intelligenee  neossMhly  and  universally." 

Agmioiogjf, — 1  **  Ignorance  ia  an  inteUeetnal  defect,  imperftetion,  pii- 
vation,  or  shortcoming."  8.  "AU  ignorance  is  pombl^  remediable."  8. 
**  We  can  be  ignorant  only  of  what  can  possibly  be  known ;  in  other  words, 
there  can  be  an  ignorance  only  of  that  of  which  thera  can  be  a  knowledge." 
4.  '*  Wo  oannot  he  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  objects  without  a  subject  t  in 
other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  objects  per  m,  or  out  of  relation 
to  a  mind."  5.  **  We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  material  things  out  of  all  rela- 
tion to  a  mind,  subject,  or  self;  in  other  words,  there  can  be  no  ignorance 
of  matter  per  ee.**  6.  '*  We  cannot  be  ignorant  either  of  the  universal  ele- 
ment of  cognition  per  se,  or  of  the  particular  element  of  cognition  per  se." 
7.  *'  We  cannot  be  ignorant  of  tlie  ego  per  ee;  in  other  words,  there  can  be 
no  ignorance  of  the  mind  in  a  state  of  pure  indetermination,  or  with  no 
thing  or  thought  preaent  to  it."    8.  **  The  object  of  all  ignorance^  whatofer 
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it  may  be,  10  alwajs  aomethiDg  moio  than  ia  usually  regarded  aa  the  olgeet. 
Ift  always  is,  and  must  be,  not  any  particular  thing  merely,  bat  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  particular  and  the  umrersal }  it  must  alwavs  consist  tk  a 
subjectiTe  as  well  as  of  an  objective  element ;  in  other  woraB,  the  object  o£ 
all  ignorance  is,  of  necessity,  some  object,  plug  some  subject." 

Oniohj/jf,^!*  "  That  which  truly  is,  or,  as  it  shall  be  uaoally  termted, 
absolute  .existence,  is  either,  1st,  that  which  we  know ;  or  it  is,  2nd,  that 
which  we  are.  ignorant  of;  or  it  is,  3rd,  that  which  we  neither  know  or  are 
Ignorant  of;  and  no  other  alternative  is  possible."  2.  '*  Whatever  we 
neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of  is  the  contradictory."  3.  *' Absolute 
existence,  or  being  in  itself,  is  not  the  contradictory."  4. "  Absolute  exist- 
ence is  not  what  we  neither  know  nor  are  ignorant  of."  5.  '*  Absolute 
existence  is  either  that  which  we  know,  or  that  which  we  are  ignorant  of." 
6.  *' Absolute  existence  is  not  matter  j>er  m;  in  other  words  mere  material^ 
things  have  no  true  and  independent  being."  7.  "  Absolute  existence  is 
not  the  particular  by  itself,  nor  is  it  the  universal  by  itself ;  in  other  words, 
pwticular  things  prescinded  from  the  universal  have  no  absolute  existence^ 
nor  have  universsl  things  prescinded  from  the  particular  any  absolute 
existence."*  8.  "  Absolute  existence  is  not  the  mo  per  m,  or  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  pure  indeterminatton — that  is,  with  no  thing  or  Uiought  present  to 
it ;  in  other  words,  the  ego  per  se  is  not  that  which  truly  and  absolutely 
exists."  9.  '*  Matter  is  not  the  cause  of  our  perceptive  cognitions ;  in  othw 
words,  our  knowledge  of  material  things  is  not  an  effect  proceeding  &om 
and  brought  [about]  by  material  things."  10.  "  Absolute  existence  is  the 
synthesis  of  the  subject  and  object — the  union  of  the  universal  and  the 
particular — the  concretion  of  the  ego  and  non-ego ;  in  other  words,  the 
only  true  and  real,  and  independent  existences,  are  minds  together  with 
that  which  they  apprehend."  11.  "  All  absolute  existences  are  contingent 
except  one ;  in  other  words,  there  is  okb,  but  only  one  absolute  existence 
which  is  strictly  necessary ;  and  that  existence  is  a  supreme,  and  infinite, 
and  everlasting  mind  in  synthesis  with  all  things." 

These  form  but  a  poor  summary  of  tlie  materials  of  the  530 
pages  of  this  terse  yet  multifarious  treatise,  whose  well-knit  con- 
secution challenges  breakage  by  any  power  of  analysis  possible 
to  human  thougnt.  **  This  system,'  says  the  author,  "  is  incon* 
trovertible,  it  is  conceived,  on  eYerj  point ;  but  at  the  yery  utmoei 
it  is  controyertible  only  in  its  starting-point,  its  fundamental  posi* 
tion.  This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  no  little  p[ain  to  philosophy  to 
eoncentrate  all  possible  controyerty  upon  a  amgle  point— to  gather 
into  one  focus  all  the  diyerging  lanees  of  the  foe,  and  direct  them  oia 
a  single  topic."  On  this  -point,  therefore,  we  must  be  polemieal«  if 
on  any,  or  we  break  through  the  express  condition  of  the  oontro* 
yersy ;  and  we  faaye  seen  no  critic  ;|rot  who  has  set  his  face  reso- 
lutely to  confront  this  problem.  Cairns,  Fraser.  Mansel,  &c.^  have 
all  fought  shy  of  the  contest  so  conditioned.  We  shall  attempt  a 
test  of  the  proposition,  and  lay  it  before  the  reader  for  so  much  as  he 
may  find  it  worth.  Ferrier*s  primary  principle  is,  *^  Along  with 
whatever  any  intelligence  knows,  it  must  as  a  ground  or  condition 
of  its  knowledge,  have  some  cognizance  of  self."  On  this  y^e 
remark,  intelligence  is  here  assumsd  as  an  existence,  and  knowledge 


•»afftet'i'aad  hfzusa  aUiaHarencea  drawn  from. this  tMumpiion  liwre 
odI;  the  y«iae  and  power  of  tku  faot  in  so  far  as  it  is  one.    But 
simnltaiieity  or  •aanie-tHne^iieift  and  neoesaity  are  also  as$nmed  ia 
tlusjpropoaitioa,  and  all  infesenees  dahvad  from  it  bare  Taloe  and 
power  only  so  far  aatbaae  twa  atasmptiona  are  Talid.    Selfhood  as 
a.«iOjgTtal]i«a«bjeet,  kdbo  by  iiBolieation  ussmmm?  as  the reeipieiit 
or  pereipient  of  knowledge,  and  tne  proposition  is  valid  O0ly  no  ikr 
forth  as  that  aasuuption  accords  with  trath.    The  acceptance, 
therefore,  of  this  first  and  foundation  trath  is  embarrassed  bfj^nrit 
assumptions  of   grare    imfx>rt  and  controrertible  credibility — a 
serious  difficulty  to  begin  with !    But  if  we  accept  Professor  Fer- 
rier's  statements  that  "perception  is  a  syuthesis  of  two  facts, 
aaosaiion,  namely,  and  consciousness,  or  the  realization  of  self  in 
conjunction  with  the  seasaiion  experienced.    The  former  of  these 
is  possessed  in  common,  hj  men  and  by  anioMls ;  but  the  latter  is 
peen^ar  to  maa,  aad  constitutes  his  differemtial  quality,  and  is,  there* 
tore,  the  sole  and  proper  fact  to  which  oar  attention  ought  to  direet 
itaelf  when  eontempUting  the  phenomcn*  of  perception/'*    *'  Per- 
oeptioB,  the  pareeptiooof  an  ezremal  unirerse,  is  tbe  groundwork 
a»d  oeiidition  of  all  other  mental  phenomena.    It  is  the  basis  of  the 
reality  of  mind.    It  ia  this  reality  itself.    Through  it  mind  is  what 
it  is;  snd  without  it  mind  could  not  be  conceiTed  to  exist."t 
"  There  is  a  oalm  unobtrusire  current  of  self-consciousness  €owing 
on  in  company  with  all  our  knowledge,  and  duriog  ererr  moment 
of  our  waxing  existence ;  and  this  self-consciousness  is  the  ground 
or  condition  of  all  our  other  con8ciouBnes8,"X~~i^  follows  certainlr 
that  perceptiou  and   self-consciousness  mutually  eoodition  each 
other,  but  this  as  coneomitantB  only,  not  as  composing  the  whole 
integer  thouyht.    Bat  eoncomitancy  is  neither  selfsameness  nor 
corporate  individuality ;    concomitants   do  not  necessarily  inte- 
grate, for  if  they  did  it  would  be  comitanoy  not  conoomitaney.  For 
exaiDple»  to  use  Ferrier*s  own  illustrations-^oiie  end  of  a  stick 
is  the  eonoomitant  of  the  oiker  end;  but  it  is  not  that  other 
end*  nor  do  they  both  together,  though  parts  of  that  stick,  form  ene 
tnd'-^<aB\\hsat  does  the  one  end  neoessamy  interpret  aad  explain  the 
other ;  a  oentre  implies  a  oircumferenee,  and  of  a  oireumterenoe  a 
centre  is  a  necessary  concomitant-* the  oire  ia  unthinkable  without 
the  etAsr,  yet  neither  is  the  other.    They  are  interiuTolved,  but 
th^  are  not  interchangeable;  still  leas  are  they  the  selfsame. 
Tbey  are  indispensable  ce- integrants,  not  identical  and  oae. 

Conoomitaney  (a^^-wt^A-ness),  is  only  affirmed  of  knowledge  and 
self  in  prop.  1,  while  in  prop.  2  this  is  silently  changed  into  oomitancy, 
(essential  integration),  a  transition  clearly  seen  in  the  words  "  self 
is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  erery  object  of  cognition," — 

•  "An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness,'*  "Lectures 
and  Fhilosophieal  Bemains,"  toI.  ii.,  p.  121. 

f  "The  Crisii  of  Speculation,"  ** Lectures  and  Pliilosophical  Remains," 
Tol.  ii ,  p.  263. 

X  "  Inatitntes  of  Metaphysic,*'  p.  78. 
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words  which  are  unjofltified  bj  prop.  1,  unless  in  the  sense  of  '*  a 
cognition  of  self  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  ererj  process  of 
oognitioD."  Cognition  of  self  most  be  either---l,  prior  to ;  2,  simoi- 
taneous  with ;  or,  3,  consequent  upon  *'  any  intelligence  "  knowing. 
Professor  Ferrier  elects  for  necessary  simultanei^,  hence — 1,  self 
cannot  be  the  condition  of  knowledge;  2,  knowledge  cannot  be  the 
condition  of  self,  and  they  must  therefore  be,  3,  con-causes  (or 
mutuslly  active  conditions),  producing  a  compound  effect.  These 
ooncurx^nt  causes  in  producing  this  effect  must  either  be — 1,  one 
subordinate  to  the  another;  2,  co-equal;  or,  3,  concomitantly 
variable.  It  is  impossible  (by  prop.  1)  to  exclude  or  isolate  either ; 
we  can  hinder  neitner  from  being  preseat,  nor  can  we  contrive  that 
either  should  be  present  alone.  We  find  rather  "  that  conscious- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  all  our  natural  modifications  on  the  other, 
exist  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  another ;  that  wherever  the  natural 
modification  is  plus,  the  consciousness  <^  it  is  minus,  and  vice 
versA,* 

Now, '  regarding  concomitant  variations,  the  oanon  of  logicrf  is 
that  "whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any  manner,  wherever 
another  phenomenon  varies  in  some  particular  manner,  is  either  a 
cause  or  an '  effect  of  that  phenomenon — or  is  conneeted  with  it 
through  some  fact  of  causation."  Every  inference  founded  om  such 
eoneomitancy  is  exposed  to  uncertainty  from  "the  possibility 
that  beyond  the  lilnits  [of  our  observation],  and  in  circumstances 
therefore  of  which  we  have  no  direct  observation,  some  counts- 
acting  cause  might  develop  itself;  either  a  new  agent,  or  a  new 
property  of  the  agents  concerned ;  which  lies  dormant  in  the  otr- 
eumstances  we  are  able  to  observe."  Hence  we  cannot  with  eo- 
herent  logic,  in  these  circumstances,  reason  with  necessary  cer- 
taintv  from  what  we  observe  in  our  intelligence  that  which  must 
be  of  "  any  intelligence,"  '*  the  ground  or  condition  of  its  know- 
ledge." Of  self,  therefore,  we  cannot  say,  "Its  apprehension  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  our,  and  of  all  knowledge."  ("  Insti- 
tutes," p.  76.)  This  polemic,  we  believe,  when  fairly  and  faUy 
thought  out  would  invalidate  the  tmiversality  and  necessity  of  tlie 
foundation  proposition  of  the  Institutes,  and  show  that  that  the 
cognition  of  self  is  implicitly  contained  in  each  process,  it  does  not 
form  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  every  object  of  cognition. 

Space  fails:  and  we  must  adjourn  the  oonsideration  at  this  ques- 
tion and  further  details  of  Ferrier's  life  and  works  till  another 
opportunity  arises. 

*  IntroduotioQ  to  the  "  PhUoiophy  of  Conscioumest,"  "  Lectures  and 
Phi]oex>pbicai  Bemains,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  254. 

t  Hill,  YoL  I.,  chap,  viii*  p.  409.  t  ^^id,  p.  414. 
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IB  MB.  aLA.T)STONB  AS  WELL  QUALIFIED  FOB  THE 
LEADEESHIP  OF  A  GBEAT  PABTY  AS  MB.  DISBAELIP 

AFFIBVATIYB  iSTICLS. — I. 

It  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  define  the  points  of  good  leader* 
lip,  before  we  oaa  arg^  ike  qoestion,  whioh  of  these  two  riral 
leaders  of  the  House  nossessea  toe  greater  capaeitr  for  the  distin- 
guished position  which  they  occupy.  It  is  probable  our  definition 
may  be  noyel  and  peculiar ;  but  it  is  the  onty  definition  on  the  ao- 
eeptaace  of  which  we  would  care  to  assert  for  uij  statesman,  of 
whom  we  hare  a  good  opinion,  an  eminent  quslification  for  leader- 
ship. If  skilful  tactics  and  acboit  manodQTres,  adopted  for  the  tem- 
porary purpose  of  carrying  a  dirision,  or  bearing  a  ministry  safely 
through  a  session,  and  not  allied  with  broad,  statesmanlike  legisla- 
tion and  earnest  principle,  are  to  be  taken  as  the  chief  duties  of  the 
c^e,  we  will  not  seek  to  wrest,  for  any  flEivourite  of  ours,  the  pslrn 
of  superior  leadership  from  any  one  who  may  congratulate  himself 
on  the  possession  of  them.  The  leadership,  in  which  we  admire 
auperionty  is  that  which  consists  in  the  espousal  of  large  poli- 
tical measures,  and  the  eloquent  exposition  and  enforcement  in 
the  House.  Courtesy,  tact,  and  all  the  little  elements  of  a  good 
manner,  are  but  the  fringes  of  a  character  fitted  for  eminent  leader- 
ship ;  the  honest,  earnest,  brare  introduction  of  catholic  measures, 
aaa  the  power  of  pressing  and  defending  them  in  eloquent  debate, 
oonstitute  its  body.  We  repudiate  altogether  that  idea  of  leader- 
ship which  degrades  it  into  the  management  of  a  party  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  keeping  it  on  the  treasury  bench,  at  whatever  cost 
to  its  own  consistency  or  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  craye  a 
leader  who  is  statesmanlike  in  council,  and  a  lion  in  debate—one 
who,  by  his  eminent  integrity  and  capacity  combined,  is  fitted  to 
eonteibute,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  to  the  dignity  and  success  of 
his  legislation.  Now  we  are  assured  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  issue 
from  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Disraeli,  bearing  the  palm  from  hia 
ziyal  in  each  of  these  points  of  leadership.  In  a  House  not  high  in 
principle,  the  tortuous  policy  and  yulpine  tactics  of  the  present 
Chancellor  may  secure  the  temporary  success  of  fayourable  diyi- 
sions ;  but  the  plain,  straightforward,  chiyalroas  statesmanship  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  commends  itself  with  more  acceptance  to  the 
honest  instincts  of  his  countrymen,  and  will  assuredly  associate 
itself  more  worthUy  with  the  nistory  of  the  nation. 


Let  lit  go  to  the  oompanaon.  We  have  not  to  balance  on  pve* 
sumptions.  We  haye  to  aeize  the  inferences  of  experience.  Tbeae 
two  riYals  hare  gone  through  a  probation  of  leadmvhip ;  whieh  ol 
them  has  oome  out  of  it  with  the  most  credit  and  honour  P  Striotly 
speaking,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  only  enjoyed  one  session  of  the  leader 
snip,  whUe  Mr.  Disraeli  has  acted  in  that  capacity  in  three  mia- 
istriee;  and  this  &ct  should  be  kept  before  us  throughout  tl&e 
debate,  for  two  reasons.  First,  we  shall  judge  ourseWes  at  libertr, 
on  Mb  eoasidefation,  to  use  the  'history  of  Mr.  Gladatooe's  whole 
political  career,  as  well  as  the  verv  brief  nart  of  it  in  which  he  was 
leader  of  the  House,  as  material  tot  the  rormation  of  an  inference 
regarding  his  qualifieatiooe  for  that  office;  and,  in  tho- second 
place,  this  same  consideration  creates  a  natural  expectation  for 
Hie  connection  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  oiame  with  a  lawer  nninber  of 
sts(feeemanHke  measures  than  Mr.  Gladstone's^  w£iob»  if  disop* 
pdHnted,  ehould  tell  heavily  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  de* 
eawv. 

Fiiet,  whieh  of  the  two  has  eshibited  the  greater  capacity 
hr  leadership  in  that  pert  of  its  duliee — br  far  tlw  greater  part—* 
of  heading  large  pemical  measareeP  This  queaticik  must  be 
sfppealed  to  hmtery,  and  its  deeiaion  is  instant  and  eiaphatie  m 
hravt  of  Mr.  Gladatone.  We  do  not  ex|sect  that  the  meet  ardcnl 
SQppoiiter  of  either  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  disposed  to  «ate  hia 
Ihvourite  as  an  original  statesman,  j^either  of  them  can  claim  to 
be,  like  Oobden,  the  fislher  of  some  great  pohtacal  regeaeratioB 
which  has  written  itedif  lavgely  in  the  coantry'e  history.  Bethel 
Mr.  Disraeli's  legislatioa  has  aiiraye  been— and  never  mote  than  ia 
the  present  sessien — from  band  to  mouth;  and  Mr.  Gladstoaet's 
history  has  been  one  of  slow  and  ooascientious  ^livestmeot  of  tlie 
eoBserratism  of  his  youdh  fer  the  great  principles  of  liberal  states* 
manttbip.  But  next  to  the  original  statesman  is  that  one  who  wiU 
earnestly  pursue  a  great  line  of  policy  which  hae  been  abeadf 
inaugurated;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  undoubtedly  entitled*  whib 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  as  deerly  not  entitled,  to  this  rank  of  statesman* 
ship.  It  le  fortunate  for  the  purpose  of  a  definite  comparison  that 
both  gentlemen  have  been  called  to  fill  the  same  office  in  their  owm 
cabinet ;  and  thia  head  of  debate  may  very  propwly  turn  en  their 
comparative  management  of  the  national  exchequer.  Thia  is»  peiw 
haps,  the  peeitien  in  the  cabinet  next  to  the  premiersh^ ;  tlw 
minister  who  occupies  it  is  entrusted  with  one  of  the  vastest  iate* 
rests  of  the  empire,  and  has  free  scope  for  the  display  of  Uie  very^ 
widest  powers  of  statesmanship.  !Now,  the  history  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's Tf^peated  occupancy  of  this  office  is  a  deed  and  level  flal^ 
unrelieved  by  any  meaafure  above  comonoiiplaee,  tame  in  the 
extreme ;  whereas  the  whole  coume  of  hia  rival's  cbaBeellorship  hal 
been  ccie>brilltent  series  of  nevel  and  large  and  popular  meaaoiea^ 
What  meaMBVee  of  their  favoarite  have  the  support  eie  of  Mr.  Die* 
lueK  to  compaiw  with  the  Bsper  Duty  lUpeal,  Uie  French  IWty^ 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Beduclion  of  the  vNatieul 
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Ikhtf  TItoM  Avetliegve«#lMBtoHealiBMS««»of  kitriTftl»wiul»^tiie 
impotitioii  of  cheque  stemps^  aod  tiie  mtiii(ml«lion  ef  the  dofp  Uai» 
are  Uie  mosl  memorable  featares  of  the  pveeaitOhaneeUor*!  lefish^ 
iion.  The  ehmneelloivhip,  from  the  days  of  Pitt  down  to  our  oini» 
hflfl  been  the  plaoe  in  the  eabioet  anigoed  eithm  to  iJie  present  or 
prospeetrte  leadws  of  the  Howe ;  the  eaineat  oapaeity  that  k 
Becessary  f6rits  oooopation  being  evidently  rMavded  ae  a  teat  of 
fitness  tor  the  highest  ofBee  of  the  state ;  and  the  estahliafaDMnt  of 
Mr.  G^ladatose's  soperiority  orer  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  disohavge  of 
its  fdnctionSfis  snffieient  to  create  a  strong  presomption  in  favonr  of 
1Kb  greatereapaoity  for  iSaie  leadership,  in  thst  part  of  ito  dutiee^  at 
feast,  which  oonsists  of  the  introd«ction  of  large  political  mea^ 
iores. 

Tfaolast  tirosessiensof  Parfiameat  likewlseaffwd  tlie'meafDa>of  trae 
eomparieon  between  these  riral  leaders,  inasmuoh  aeeatdi,  within  this 
time,  in  that  oapacHiy  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  his  iegislatio»  oa 
tile  same  sabieot.  We  are  not  going  to  oompare  the  ousted  Befontt 
BUI  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  what  wm  pTObawy  beooose  the  aoeepted 
Bomfaial  bill  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  the  point  of  oomparison  is  theaetiea 
of  the  two  leaders  in  their  legislation  on  refornk  Ckranted  that  ait 
the  close  of  this  session  the  censitry  will  be  in  poesession  of  house* 
holdsnfl&age,  to  whom  will  it  tnm  to  give  thsiiksi  for  the  boon? 
After  Mr.  Bright  to  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  if  Mr*  Dissatli  receive  a 
part  of  its  gratitttde  at  all,  it  will  be  of  that  eold,  thin  kind  which 
we  bestow  on  one  from  whom  we  have  wrung  a  beaeftt.  We  have 
fluently  been  amused  to  hear  the  Tories  daim  the  honour  of 
passing  soum  of  the  greatest  progressive  measnrea  of  the  oonntvyi 
of  whtoh  thev  h»ve  been  notoriously  the  most  obstinste  obstruo- 
lives ;  and  when  we  sifb  their  claims  we  find  that  if  not  wholly 
imaginary,  the  only  plausibility  which  they  possess  b,  that  the 
measures  in  qnestiot),  after  having  been  resisted  to  the  death  by 
their  party  while  in  opposition,  and  persisteatly  pressed  upon  then 
while  m  power,  have  been  at  last  nominally  xNused  by  one  of  tkm 
ministries,  through  fear  of  an  expulsion  from  the  treasury  bench  and  a 
revolution  in  the  country.  The  Tory  party  clalnt,  we  suppose,  the 
honour  of  havii^  passed  the  Catholic  Bmanotpation  Bill,  and 
^pealed  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  history  gives  the  honour  to  whom  it 
was  due — to  Bussdl  in  the  one  case,  to  Oobden  in  the  other,  and 
to  the  ipreat  Liberal  party  by  whom  they  were  both  supported ;  and 
when  It  comes  to  record  the  Befbrm  Bill  of  1867,  as  we  hope  it 
laay,  it  will  certainly^  not  attribute  the  measure  to  a  minister  who^ 
in  me  preceding  session,  spent  every  arrow  in  his  quiver  to  obatroot 
the  passage  of  a  similar  measure,  and  became  a  refarmer  only  as  a 

Ceferable  alternative  to  ceasing  to  be  a  minister,  but  it  will  justly 
^  «tow  the  credit  of  its  passage,  chiefly  upon  Mr.  Bright,  but  after 
him  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  first  brougnt  the  House  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  earnest  legislation  on  the  subject  by  saerifiotB^ 
a  ministry  on  its  behalf.  A  great  deal  has  been  attempted  to  be 
aade,  by  ^ry  partisans,  of  the  fiwt  that  Mr.  Giadstona  fiuied  to 
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carry  on  a  mioistrf  in  a  Houfle  with  the  adfantaf^e  of  a  majoritrf  of 
eerenty  Ltberals,  while  Mr.  Disraeli  has  sucoeeded  under  the  di8-> 
adrantage  of  an  eqtuJ  majority  against  him.  To  this  we  reply, 
first,  that  the  majority  was  merely  nominal ;  and  seooodly,  mk 
Mr.  GHadstone's  resignation  was  a  Tolu&tary  sacrifice  for  a  great 
catue,  while  Mr.  Disraeli's  sncoess  has  been  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  self-hnmiliation,  to  which  no  British  minister  has  beforo 
been  braye  enough  to  stoop.  Mr.  Gladstone's  failure  was  the  result 
of  the  inainoerily  of  the  House,  which  failed  to  sympathize  with 
his  sense  of  the  obligation  of  a  promise  to  the  country.  Mr.  Dis* 
raeli's  auceess  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  suoeesses,  and  of  the 
popular  agitation,  caused  by  Mr.  Bright  acting  on  hia  own  tenacity 
of  office,  which  is  greater  than  his  tenacity  of  principle.  Mn 
Gladstone  moved  wiUi  a  willing  and  conscientious  step  towaords 
reform,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  driven  to  it.  We  tnink  tiist 
a  perusal  of  "  Hansard  "  for  the  present  aession,  with  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Maechiavellian  shifts  and  Protean  princtples« 
his  "  resolutions,"  his  original  discovery  of  personal  ratipg,  as  the  one 
true,  solid  basis  on  which  to  rest  the  franchise,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  adopts  a  hard  and  fast  line  for  the  counties,  his  protesta- 
tions of  the  essentialil^  of  the  dual  vote,  the  residential  qualifica- 
tion, succeeded  by  his  tame  submission  to  their  extinction,  we 
think  that  this  perusal  of  such  a  mass  of  petty  inconsistencies, 
insincerities,  and  meannesses  is  sufficient  to  degrade  the  eha* 
racter  of  the  statesman  to  whom  they  atf»u»h,  in  tne  eyes  of  any 
man  who  lovea  fixity  of  principle  and  honesty  of  speech.  For 
ourselves,  we  would  rather  fail  with  Mr.  Glsdstone  than  succeed 
with  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  $ 
or  if  he  did,  it  was  one  of  those  temporary  failures  that  time  tunw 
into  success ;  for  we  repeat  our  belief  that  when  the  country  comes, 
as  we  hope  it  will,  to  see  the  beneficial  results  of  its  amended 
representation  it  will  trace  more  of  the  benefit  to  the  noble  auc- 
cesses  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  to  the  ill-graced  compliance  of  Mr. 
Disraeli. 

We  will  close  this  head  with  a  single  remark.^  We  have  said 
that  neither  of  these  leaders  can  lay  claim  to  be  an  original  statesman. 
We  have  hopes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  reaching  this  first  rank ;  we  have 
none  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been, 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  for  fifteen  jears,  and  during 
all  that  time  has  ventured  on  no  political  enterprise  worthy  to  be 
recorded  in  history.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
onl^  slowly  and  cautiously  finding  his  silent  way  to  a  matured 

Solitical  creed ;  and  now  that  it  is  nearly  reached — the  Church  and 
tate  question  beinf^r  now  the  only  one  that  is  left  to  be  re-solved 
by  him — we  entertam  the  hope  that  he  will  rise  in  hia  might  and 
put  forth  his  hand  freely  upon  some  of  the  hitherto  untouched 
imperial  interests  of  the  country. 

Second,  the  power  of  expounding  and  pressing  political  measures 
—in  other  words  the  power  of  debate— is  an  indispensable  qualifiea* 
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^on  fyr  ihb  leftdeniupr  i  and  wa  tbink  that  the  raiceof  the ^nntrj  ia 
uiUDixnoas  inpreferriiiK  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  that  of 
Mr.  Pisraeli.  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  pressed  with  an  arf^amenty 
passive*  faeing  the  whole  front  of  the  question ;  Mr.  Disraeli's 
is  evasive,  carefiillj  avoidis^  the  main  iasnet  and  fixing  on  some 
little  angle  of  it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  rings  with  an 
honest  heartiness ;  Mr.  Disraeli's  is  hollow,  leaving  an  impression 
of  the  insinoerity  of  the  speaker.  Mr.  Gkdstone's  language  ia  plain, 
definite,,  rich ;  and  his  diction  measured  and  pictorial ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
speaks  through  a  medium  of  mystery,  and  in  short,  abrupt,  if 
neat  and  curt  sentences.  Of  course,  we  are  not  stupid  enough 
to  deny  Mr.  Disraeli's  possession  of  oratorical  power,  but  its 
principal  ezoellenoe  is  satire ;  and  this  quality  of  it  rather  unfits 
than  fits  him  to  gather  around  himself  and  his  measures  that  sym- 
pathy which  is  so  necessary  to  a  leader.  Mr.  Gladstone'a  oratory, 
on  tie  other  hand,  is  of  that  generous,  ehivalrous  nature  which  is 
sure  to  attach  to  him,  and  has  attached,  those  members  of  the 
House  of  highest  principle  and  purpose. 

We  have  just  a  word  to  add  on  the  comparative  courtesy  and  tact  of 
the  two  leaders  under  comparison.  If  Mr.  Disraeli  sits  more  caloaly 
under  personal  charges  than  Mr.  Gladstone  it  is  because  he  is  less 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  less  sensitive  of  insult ;  and  the  presence 
of  these  qualities  in  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  rather  to  aualify  than  dis- 
qualify him  for  the  leadership  of  a  body  of  honourable  men.  Again, 
Mr.  Diaraeli's  alle^d  tact  consists  of  an  iodiscriminate  use  of  all 
the  subterfuges  within  his  reach,  as  this  session  has  abundantly 
proved ;  while  Mr.  Gladstone's  alleged  want  of  it  consists  of  his 
unwillingness  to  degrade  himself  to  auceeed  by  any  other  means 
than  fair  and  honourable  dealing.  A.  M. 

NJBOATIVB  ABTICLB.-- 1. 

Picking  holes  or  fault-finding  is  at  any  time  an  unpleasant  task 
and  a  thankleps  office.  Much  more  is  it  when  the  person  submitted 
for  our  inspection  is  eminent  for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  is 
in  consequence  covered  with  such  a  halo  of  glory  that  the  beholder 
is  dazzled,  and  with  difiiculty  discerns  these  dark  spots,  so  great 
is  the  brilliancy  surrounding  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
eminent  persons  whose  names  head  this  article,  and  therefore  I 
should  have  preferred  to  see  the  question  stated,  "  Which  is  better 
qualified?"  for  though  the  arguments  would  have  been  similar  I 
anould  have  been  released  from  the  invidious  labour  of  decrying 
the  merits  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone.  Yet  as  one  man  cannot 
accomplish  everything,  nor  is  by  nature  fitted  for  all  positions,  and 
to  his  own  discomfort  and  discredit  often  finds  himself  in  a  false 
one,  I  shall  not,  seeing  that  I  am  as  willing  as  any  to  pay  my 
humble  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  be 
thought  to  defame  him  when  I  say  that  he  is  not  so  well  qualified 
for  tue  leadership  of  a  parly  as  ia  his  political  opponent,  Mr. 
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PunmU;  that,  in  faoi,  the-one pooiewi  m  sn  wmwfct  dftgne 
quaiifioationa  eaaentifd  to  one  noldiiii^  Moh  a  pontion,  the  o4har 
has  theia  not.  Fint,  in  Mr.  Difmali'a  f&TOfir  we  have  lAie  teat  of 
time  and  of  tried  and  deroted  aervioe.  Thia  ia  a  grand  toniahstonA. 
Mr.  Diaraeli  haa  far  yeaia  led  the  iConaerratiTe  iwrty,  and  he  has 
led  them  to  aucoeaa  and  triumph.  He  haa  the  afleetion,  conilde&oe, 
and  entire  comraasd  of  hia  portj.  Under  hia  maaagemoit  ikitf 
are  like  a  well-diacinliaed  army;  all  moving  to  iiie  aame  alraii]^  few 
ever  attempting  to  wert  Mr.  Gladatone  naa  not  heea  the  aohiiaNi^ 
lodged  leaaer  of  the  Liberala  for  much  m«re  than  a  tw^emonthv 
Yet  does  the  reanlt  of  hia  manfaalling  wammt  the  ooadioaion  that 
he  haa  displayed  those  talents  and  dnracteristiea  whioh  we  eacpeet 
to  find  in  one  who  aspires  to  ao  reapKmaibie  a  poat  P  or  that  the  piirt|r 
plaeing  itaelf  under  hia  guidance  will  ever  attain  aar  great  and  laai- 
ing  auoceaa  P  Asauz^y  not.  The  leader  himself  ia  foraed  to  coufeea 
that  the  party  do  not  obey  him,  that  they  are  getting  gradudly 
leaa  and  leea,  that  they  are  a  verr  little  hody,  and  that  he  doea  net 
know  how  small  they  may  yet  become.  Bven  when  in  office^  oa 
reform,  the  moat  importaint  question  of  the  dar,  and  in  whSoii  it 
was  moat  absolutely  necessary,  if  it  ermt  could  he  ao,  to  ke^  the 
party  together,  that  they  might  show  a  bold  front  to  their  advec^ 
aajriea,  we  notioe  nearly  fifty  members,  few  of  tliem  issigmfioant 
m«n,  but  all  having  great  weight  and  iofiaence  with  the  HoaaOf 
going  off  in  a  body,  and  besidea  rotiog  agaiaat  their  leader,  aettn; 
up  a  party  leader  and  habitation  distinct  nrom  hia.  Of  the  majoritf 
of  serenty  secured  at  the  general  election,  sixty-fire  dtsa^pearea 
at  the  first  critical  divisioa,  and  the  leader  of  the  Liberals  saw  the 
second  reading  of  a  Reform  Bill  carried  by  the  narrow  majority^  of 
five.  This  sufficiently  illustrated  Mr.  Gladstone's  blunder  in  tahing 
a  decisive  diviMon  on  a  collateral  issue.  As  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  to  introduce  a  Seform  Bill  againat  the  wish  of  many  of 
his  followers,  it  was  his  interest  to  compel  waverers  to  cbooae 
between  their  distaste  for  the  bill  and  their  party  allegiance ;  ao 
after  a  long  series  of  undecided  victories,  chequered  by  occasional 
defeats,  Mr.  Gladatone  finally  retired  from  office  without  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  main  provisions  of  the 
bilL  Thus  in  a  siDgfe  session  Mr.  Gladstone  had  broken  up  hia 
party,  and  he  had  lost  or  failed  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  Never  more  versatile  or  more  eloquent,  he  had  strained 
the  bonds  of  party  fidelity  till  many  of  the  threads  aucceaaively 
snapped.  His  supporters  justly  complained  that  on  the  Ghroavenor 
amendment  they  had  been  forced  to  vote  against  their  o^n  judg- 
ment, and  that  Lord  Kussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  during  the 
entire  contest  held  only  one  meeting  of  the  party.  If  knowledge 
of  mankind  were  not  rather  a  natural  gift  than  an  artificial  aceom* 
pliahmnnt,  it  would  be  surprising  that  so  eminent  a  atateaman 
ahould  belie%'e  that  parties  and  parliaments  are  governed  exclusively 
by  logio  and  eloquence. 
Ll  the  preaent  session  we  have  seen  the  famous  "instruotion,** 
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abaadoBea  »  aoon  as  aaotiMr  d«feoticm  ftppewed  immtitml,  and 
tiie  miwnble  attempt  at  opposition  only  serrad  to  kiiitlitaa  tlM 
Mumpliof  kw  political  rival,  and  to  deepen  the  ovation  wilb  which* 
ae  a  oold  and  toMeaafol  leader,  he  waa  ip«eted  on  the  field  of 
▼iotery.  If  aaoeaas  in  any  post  be  any  eriteriea  of  a  maD'a  ability 
at  aU«  the  palin  of  anpenonty  mnat  moet  certainly  be  yielded  to 
the  Conatrfative  ebampion;  for  while  the  lanrel  crowns  of  many 
tviaaipha  eaeircle  hia  biow»  hia  eppoatnt  since  he  haa  hdd  the  reioe 
has  not  been  able  to  boast  of  one^  how  many  aoever  he  umt  iMwe 
obtained  in  ti^  realm  of  fiaanoe  when  not  tlie  aoknowiedged  chief 
and  riaing  star  of  the  Liherala. 

But  apart  from  these  general  conaidetationa,  there  ia  ao  marlced 
a  difference  in  the  two  meD**->the  ooe  poaaeaaing  ao  many  (;[Qditiee 
lacking  ia  the  other,— -that  at  a  glanee  it  is  not  difflonlt  to  percesfo 
that  if  one  be  qualified  for  the  onty.of  a  parliamoatary  teader,  the 
other  cannot  be.  Now  what  aio  the  eaaential  qnidificationa  <tf  sooh 
a  penonP  and  who  ftilfils  the  fequbementa  of  the  laatthebestP  In 
a  party  leader  there  is  required — 

1.  Peranvronw. — No  one  wiU  deny  Mr.  Diaaeli  tbia  quality^ 
which,  perbapa,  owing  to  his  Jewiah  origin,  distinguishes  him  ^myo 
all  other  men  in  the  Hoaae.  Langhed  at  and  coughed  down  on  his 
firat  attempt  to  addreaa  that  anaembly,  he  could  torn  aadeay,  **  Yon 
shall  hear  me  yet/'-^no  idle  boaat,  but  the  utterance  of  one  who 
waa  determineji,  at  whaterer  cost  of  labour  and  self-sacrifice^  to 
obtain  and  hold  a  higii  if  not  the  higheat  place  among  pariiameBtaiT 
leaders  and  tacticians.  This  has  oeen  ids  constent  aim.  For  it 
he  has-  willinj^fy  endured  opprobrium  and  aoom— ^idforstty  and 
defeat— knowing  that  to  those  who  labour  and  wait  victorr  wiU 
oertainly  come.  **  Nil  Despcrandum  "  is  his  motto  for  himself  and 
his  party.  To  him,  more  tlian  to  nnj  other  man  liTin^,  the  Con- 
sevvative  party  owea  ita  present  existence,  its  orgaaization,  its 

Ciiff0t  and  that  great  reaction  in  farour  of  att<^  prinoiplee  whieih 
uadoubtedly  within  the  laat  few  yeawa  set  in  throughoot  the 
cooDtry.  After  the  repeal  of 'the  com  laws,  the  par^,  afanott 
hetrsyed  by  Sir  Sobert  Peel,  was  broken  and  wrecked;  and  to 
many  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  again  raiae  ita  head  aboiro 
thoae  wayea  which  were  ao  well  nigh  its  total  annihilation.  But  a 
glorious  future  was  before  it,  if  only  a  leader  could  be  found.  Twio 
came  to  the  reaeoe— Lord  Bentiaok  and  Mr.  Dieraeli.  They  led 
the  countrr  gentlemen  in  such  a  way  aa  tlraT  had  never  been  led 
beflHO.  The  party  waa  rallied,  organised,  and  reatored  to  that  tarao, 
high  and  hoooorable  poaition  in  Engliah  politioa  which  it  occupied 
under  Pitt  and  the  early  career  of  Peel.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Goaservatiyes,  though  now  an  influential  party,  were  aeldom  able 
to  obtain  office,  or  to  retain  it  any  lengUi  of  time  when  they  had  it. 
Men  in  such  caaea  are  apt  to  grow  dispirited,  and  to  Ml  away  one 
by  one  to  the  enemy.  £yen  the  chief  may  at  timea  ieel  aick  at 
heavtk  aad  be  afanoat  ready  to  give  up  waiting  and  watching.    Not 
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9<yiMa,  Mr.  Dktadi.  If  erer  daspondenisjr  entotfd  haa  own  bwail, 
he-ha^  never  Bhovn  Bueh.  a  apirit  to  hit  party.  To.them  he  has  ever, 
been  cheerful,  detennined,  hopeful.  He  has  f arihec  so  iofuaed  thia 
spirit  into  tiioae  he  leada,  that,  whether  in  proeperitv  eir  advaraitf  » 
they  never  loae  confidence  in  his  iadment  and  pilotage*  but  aiot 
unitedly  for  the  good  of  all.  To  do  mis  is  no  easy  tAsk*  That  it 
is  not,  we  may  easily  see  from  the  action  of  Mr^  Gladstone  whan 
placed  in  somewhat  aimilar  but  not  nearly  so  dispiriting  or  dis* 
neaartening  ciroumstaneee.  What  is  his  conduct  P  That  of  Ta4»illi^ 
tion  and  despair.  He  even  contemplates,  or  uses  aueh  ambiguoua 
language,  that  many  believe  he  contemplates  resigning  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  been  defeated.  Aa  he 
declares  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford, "  The  country  can  iiardly 
now  fail  to  be  awwre  that  those  gentlemen  of  liberal  opinions  whose 
eonviotions  allow  them  to  act  unitedly  upon  the  question  aye  not  a 
majority  but  a  minority  of  th^  existing  House  of  Commona»  and 
that  they  have  not  the  power  they  were  supposed  to  possesa  of 
limiting  or  directing  the  action  of  the  administration,  or  of  shaping 
the  provisions  of  the  Beform  Bill."  What  language  this  for  the 
leader  of  a  great  party,  commanding  a  few  monw  back  a  majority 
of  seventy,  to  hold!  And  supposing  the  facts  to  be  so,  wiuii 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  pieurtv  to  bestir  themselves  for  the 
conflict,  to  strain  every  nerve  and  sinew,  and  fall— if  fall  they 
must — fighting  manfully  for  what  they  believe  to  be  right?  Then 
what  encouragement  loyally  to  adhere  to  him  in  this  hour  of  tribu* 
lation  and  defeat  ia  found  in  the  next  sentence,  '*  StiU  having  regard 
to  the  support  which  my  proposal  with  regard. to  personal  rating 
received  from  so  large  a  number  of  Liberal  members,  I  am  not  leas 
willing  than  heretofore  to  remain  at  the  8er?ice  of  the  psrty  to 
which  they  (not  i)  belong"?  No  determination  here — s<iarcely 
an  indentification  of  aims,  interests,  hopes,  and  resolves, — but 
rather  an  implied  withdrawal  from  the  leadership ;  for  apart  from 
the  significant  use  of  they  for  we,  the  clause  goes  on :— ''  When  any 
suitable  occasion  shall  arise,  if  it  shall  be  their  wish,  I  shall  be 
prepared  again  to  attempt  concerted  action  upon  this  or  upon  any 
other  subject  for  the  public  good."  And  then  further  on  desponden oj 
is  covered  under  tne  veil  of  prudence  :•—"  I  feel  that  prudence 
requires  me  to  withdraw  from  my  attempts  to  assume  the  initiative 
in  amending  a  measure  which  cannot,  perhaps,  be  efiectually  amended 
except  by  a  reversal,  either  formal  or  virtual,  of  the  12th."  Surety 
it  is  childiah  to  talk  thus.  Because  I  am  beaten  once,  and  cannot 
have  my  way,  I  will  at  once  give  in ;  I  cannot  work  in  the  way  I 
would,  therefore  I  cannot  or  will  not  work  at  all.  It  displays, 
moreover,  a  dictatoiial  temper,  and  a  disre.opect  for  the  conscience, 
the  convictions,  and  the  honour  of  parliament,  of  which  no  true 
parliamentary  statesman  would  be  capable,  and  which  could  nojt 
do  other  than  give  great  and  just  offeace  to  the  party.  It  is  wrong 
and  petulant  to  display  a  wish  to  hint  at  a  pQssibiliW  that  the  de* 
liberate  judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  superseded 
by  the  will  of  a  single  man,  however  able  and  eminent. 
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How  M^.  I^^aeU  would  hste  acted  and  has  acted  in  ]ik6  caae  is 
not  for  a  momeni  doabtfn].«  He  is  inyinoibleby  defeat.  The  blow 
which  would  -pmtjie  a  wealrer  nature  only  roases  his  elastic  and 
indomitable  dool  to  a  haughtier  and  more  aadaeiona  courage.  We 
ahovld  have  had  a  heart-eearohing  and  soul-stirring  address  to  the 
psrrtj  who  would  have  been  reminded  of  the  glorious  traditions  of 
which  they  were  the  eonscarators,  of  the  duty  of  doing  and  daring 
all  while  time  remained.  The  trumpet  would  have  giyen  no  un- 
certain sound*  and.  as  a  consequence,  the  party  womd  have  be- 
stirred tbemselTes  again,  and  once  more  prepared  for  the  onset  with 
invigorated  zeal,  increased  determination,  and  renewed  ho|>e. 

That  the  leader  was  really  despondent  is  evident  from  bis  reply 
to'tbe  deputation  of  the  Niitional  Seform  Union  who  waited  upon 
him  just  after.  What  could  be  more  pitiable  tlum  the  spectacle 
presented  on  that  occasion.  Here  are  upirards  of  two  hundred 
gentleman,  many  come  all  the  way  from  lumchester  and  Leeds,  to 
present  sn  address  of  symnathy  with  and  confidence  in  their  ao« 
udwledged  Uader,  And  wtiat  of  comfort  end  assurance  has  he  to 
give  in  return  P  Absolutely  nothing.  Talk  as  the  Liberal  press 
may  about  Mr.  Gladstone  entering  on  a  new  and  formal  engage- 
ment with  the  reformers,  of  all  parties,  and  having  the  full  eouL- 
dence  and  uncompromising  supx>ort  of  the  country ;  and  of  his  con* 
de*eendm$  to  sav  that  he  was  pained,  astonished,  dissppointed — 
pnmd  words  such  as  their  (the  conservative)  leader  never  dared  to 
utter  once  in  the  course  of  a  career  full  of  reverses,  but  whieh  Mr* 
Gladstone  pronounces  in  that  confidence  of  power  in  the  honest 
pursuit  of  exalted  ends  which  to  Mr.  Disraeli  is  nothing  but  a 
*' stumbling-block  and  foolishness.!'  The  idea  of  a  leader  <2arffi^ 
to  utter  such  things.  Why  is  it  not  rather  the  mark  of  folly  or 
despondency  to  utter  such  thoughts,  or  would  not  the  greatest 
pmdence  be  shown  in  concealing  them.  What  can  be  thought  of 
such  language  as  the  following, — **  I  am  speaking  with  reference  to 
what  is  the  Liberal  party  in  the  house,  if,  gentlemen,  there  is  a 
Liberal  party.  But  ir  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  illustrate  thai  (not 
oar)  party  by  an  anecdote.  In  a  Welsh  county,  where  hunting  is 
not  very  much  in  use,  a  gentleman  who  engaged  in  sport  somehow 
or  other  lost  chase  altogether.  He  met  a  countryman,  and  he  said 
to  the  countryman, '  Have  you  seen  the  fox  P '  The  countryman 
said,  *  Oh  yes,  I  see'd  him,  and  there  was  very  little  of  him,  end  he 
ranned  up  a  tree.'  It  appears  that  this  fox  was  a  squirrel.  There 
is  a  liberal  party.  There  is  but  a  very  little  of  it,  but  then  I  hope 
it  will  uot  run  up  a  tree.  .  .  This  Liberal  party  is  but  a  little 
one,  and  this  is  the  only  comment  that  I  can  make  (on  the  present 
state  of  sfiairs).'*  And  a  poor  enough  comment  it  is.  Again  I  ask 
what  wonder  is  it  that  the  party  should  fall  away  from  a  leader  so 
apparently  spiritless  and  aesponding.  But  besides  perseverance, 
there  are  other  qualifications  re(;[uired  of  a  parliamentary  leader. 
A  common  man  may  be  persevering  even  to  obstinacy,  but  besides 
these  he  must,  to  be  successful,  possess — 

2.  Great  i€tei  and  temperance,  i,e»,  be  able  to  govern  his  temper 
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Sfrem  with  •  luuid  o£  ixon  cnaed  im  a'glovB  of  v^»et» — awiag 
at  gnat  firmDMs  it  reqaired,  but  tiiat  all  diaplnr<^aa'  display  •<« 
power  a&d  aatboviiy^-^lkoiild  be  vraidad.  Sometkiag  akin  tethia 
ai  peqnired  of  tba  chief  of  a  poiitieal  party^  He  mat  be  able  to 
Mcave  impUcit  obedieuoe  i  bat  siaoe  he  oansot  ponhh  offawlei^  ke 
SMist  role  bj  the  force- of  peraoaaioB.  He ibqbI bepajramoaat ;  bol 
hia  followeva  matt  not  feel  tiiat  he  is  oomamwIiBg  tbeak  Baw  mt^ 
perhaps  so  man  haa  ehown  thia  ebaraotariatio  in  a  more  emineafe 
degree  than  has  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  hare  already- Fefcmd  to  the  eooi* 
pactnesa,  and  unity^  of  the  Conserrattre  foreei  and  the  mannaria 
whioh  Mr.  Disraeh  has  led  the  Conserratires  to  support  him  in  hia 
Measure  of  refern  ia  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  oan  \m 
adduoed  of  his  aptness  for  parliamentary  leadership  and  hies«eoei0 
in  it.  The  same  ]^od  shows  most  unaMstakably  Mr.  Gladatoae's 
nnfitness  for  a  similar  part.  Perhaps,  after  ^kt  reoess  Mr.  QkA* 
stone  may  show  that  he  hsa  learnt  wisdom  by  erperience ;  bst  baa 
eondnet  so  far  ahowe*  that  he  has*  mistaken  the  position  and  tb» 
anthorl^  of  a  party  leader,  and  that  mistake  haa  perrtaded  and 
Tested  his  oonduet  from  the  day  on  whioh  he  assembled  bis  pavty  im 
Carlton  Temee  to  announce  to  them  his  will  and  pleasure  in  re- 
gard to  1^  Beform  Bill,  to  the  date  of  his  unhappy  and  iil-temparedk 
epistle  to  Mr.  Crawford.  This  foUoeed  Uie  famous  *'  instraeiMm  ** 
and  its  miserable  withdrawal.  And  at  the  meeting  eenretied  to 
eonsider  tiiis  boasted  great  gnn,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reeommendinff 
it  to  the  support,  forgot  that  the  meeting  was  one  of  equals  aad  eeU 
leagues  met  together  to  oonoert  a  pohoy  whieh  he  was  prirrilegedto 
initiate  but  not  to  dictate.  Fresk  from  his  visit  to  the  Etemal 
City,  he  treated  the  assembly  as  if  it  had  been  a  oonclare  of  eaidi-> 
nals  oonroked  to  listen  to  the  alloeutionB  of  infallibility,  or  »  body 
of  priests  met  to  reeeire  thepolitioal  eio^  d^ordre  from  their  bishop. 
When  one  of  the  most  respeoted  and  loyal  members  of  the  par^, 
Mr.  Looke,  ventured  on  aeuggestion,  he  was  put  down  by  his  chief 
with  an  instant  and  autooratie  rebuke  which  effectually  preiwited 
farther  discussion.  The  consequence  was  that  the  apparent  uiiaii*^ 
imity  of  the  party  meeting  eventuated  in  the  eonvooation  of  a 
eouneil  of  dissentients  in  the  tea-room  of  ^e  House  of  Commons 
—that  Mr.  Gladstone — what  a  downfall ! — was  forced  to  accept  the 
very  suirgestbn  to  which  he  had  peremptorily  refused  to  listen,  and 
worse  than  all  that,  his  impotAice  was  publicly  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  the-Houseof  Commons. 

Naturally  mortified  and  stung*  to-  the  quick,  he  gave  out  hie 
orders  for  another  assault  on  the  very  ground  of  his  prefiowe 
defeat,  and  sent  notice  to  the  mutineers  to  obey  at  their  peril. 
Then,  hearing  or  surmising  that  some  of  them  were  treatiog  with 
the  Gkyvemment,  he  insisted  on  draggintr  the  negotiation  to  light  in 
defiance  of  all  rides  of  honour  and  courtesy,  and  holding  Miem  up 
to  public  soorn  as  traitors  and  conspirators.  And  immediate^ 
after  this,  he  showed  that  he  thought  them  so,  or  something  -rcry 
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ii^  \f  meowftiag tke  addtettet of  tbote  wko, inthoee ftddres86% 
ftoU  ihfU,  '*  AUhough  Miine  of  tk»  Jes*  •OMpiouOaa  memben  (t\m 
MT«rta  is  rtmUj  tlie  case)  of  the  Liberal  party  haire  failed  in  fthcir 
idlegiaiMe ;  w£tn  ineii,  acme  horn  error  of  judgment,  aome  firoiA 
wea&natay'aoaie  fnm  tke  eoKoeit*  which  oomea  (voia  ignoranoe,  and 
aeme^  p«ritape«  from  woaae  naaoo^  deaerted  you/'  Ae.  Mr.  Glad* 
atone  'ondoraea  all  tlua  ftod  imagiiiea,  or,  let  «a  hope,  ehooae  to 
JBMntinct  hina^  the-oomsMuider  of  aTegiment  awom  to  unreaaoning 
(^MdieAce ;  forgetting  that  he  ia  bat  the  ehtef  of  a  ooHtieal  eon- 
fedetMgr  eoaopoaed  of  aeyeval  ill  cemented  aeetiona ;  tae  dictator  of 
*  av^ieot  body,  not  ihe  leader  of  a  nnmber  ti  Sngliah  gentlomea* 
aaeh-of  whom  badhia  own  political  opinions  and  hia  own  indepeB^ 
dcntaenaeof  dnty,  Se  aeema'  or  aeemed  to  think  that  hta  party 
oiaed  eliegianee  to  him  rather  than  to  their  cemmoo  prinoij^ee,  and 
luled  lo  diaiiogniah  between  a  eaae  in  w^ioh  tboee  prinetplea  were 
diatinc  ly  involved  and  one  in  which  he  of  hia  own  will  had  made  a 
ekoiee  between  two  linea  <tf  policy  eqnnDyeonaiatentwith  the  party 
eveed.  Hie  Souae  baa  never  aUowed,  nor  ia  ever  hkelj  to  allow, 
npartf  leader,  however  bebved  or  eminent,  to  aaanme  an  authority 
yaraaonnt  over  the  oonvietiona  and  the  oonaoienoe  of  hia  party,  or 
to  aapevaede  the  individnal  jndgment  of  hia  folkiwera  en  qnestiona 
mat  mvolving  a  party  laane,  and  Mr.  Gladatone  haa  atmply 
oxperieneed  the  late  whieh  haa  in  tarn  befallen  every  atateaman  who 
kaa  oveaatepped  the  prerogativea  of  leadenhip  and  infringed  the 
l^vilegea  or  individoal  freedom  and  personal  responsibility.  The 
p<Hnt  to  be  noted  ia  not  that  defeoUons  at  timea  aeem  imminent-^ 
ttuit  will  alwaya  happen— bat  ^at  at  a  eritieal  period,  no  powera  of 
peraoaaion  are  osed,  bat  everything  ia  aa  anoompromiaing  aa  if  he 
wero  the  maater  of  leaaona. 

Concerning  the  different  tempera  of  the  two  leaden,  I  ahall  not 
aaiy  much.  Mr.  Gladatone  ia  generally  auppoaed  to  be  impetuooa, 
qniek  at  taking  offence,  and  thongh  freely  indolging  in  bard  hita, 
not  at  all  liking  them  himaelf.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand, 
la  know*n  to  be  oaationa,  calm,  and  peraevering;  preaerring  an 
alnoat  pasatonlesa  expreaaion  when  the  atonna  of  invective  and 
reproach  howl  aronnd  him,  plucking  oat  the  envenomed  shafti 
hurled  at  him  and  casting  them  from  him  with  acorn  and  contempt 
to  recoil  with  redoubled  mry  upon  his  Ibea.  Both  are  hard  bittera, 
bat- the  differenee  is,  the  one  gives  and  receives  with  equal  com- 
poaure,  tke  other  can  give  but  cannot  take.  Mr.  Gladstone  re^ 
and  staggers  under  the  fire  of  hia  adversary  like  aome  noble  beaat 
woondMl  hf  the  hunter,  whoee  brain  haa  become  frenzied  through 
the  anguish  of  hia  sufferinga.  On  theotdier  hand  notice  the  conduct 
and  koguage  of  Mt.  Dinraali  when  moat  violently  assailed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  I  have  unfortunately  loat  the  exact  worda,  but  the 
anbalaDoe  ia  somewhat  aa  foUowa :— Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladatone)  has  ehoaen  to  attack  me  in  language  aeldom  heard 
in  thia  Houae,  and  whidi  ia  acarcely  warranted  by  the  rules  of  it. 
JffeW)  aiv,  I  do  not  oana  a  jot  whi^  Uie^iight  'hon.  gemtlanum  aaya  oi 
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lie.    He  may  Idt  as  bard  ss  he  tikes,  it  wiH  nefe  malBe  bbj  diflRsveBee 
te  me  or  to  my  feelioffs  with  regerd  to  my  opponent;  baW  sir,  I 
tliiDk  when  the  right  Son.  gentleman  aeonies  me  in  audi  langna^e, 
he  is  open  to  an  attack  eaaa%  as  veheinent  and  oertaiftly  fltore 
jnttifiiwie  than  that  whioh  tne  Hooae  has  jnst  seen  diieoted  agauiat 
myself."    Then  followed  a  searohing  r^snm^  and  mersiless  expoastfe 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  inconsistencies,  beneath  whioh  the  right  horn. 
gendeman  quailed  and  winced  like  a  slave  beneath  the  tytaat's  laeb. 
It  was  asserted  at  the  outset  by  Mr.  Qladstone's  politioal  foes, 
that  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  and  iiis  peculiar  coaseientious 
asmples,  ana  high  tone  of  judgment,  would  ill  qualify  him  for  leader- 
ehip.    He  may,  let  us  hope,  retrieve  his  errors,  bat  if,  instead  of 
aeoepting  the  lesson  taugnt  b^  his  defeats  and  misoaniaffes,  he 
thinks  proper  still  to  meet  it  with  resentment  and  defiance^  he  will 
not  only  fully  jnstifv  the  unfavourable  opinion  of  these  who  pio- 
nounoed  when  first  he  assumed  the  truncheon  of  command,  tkat 
his  temper  utteriy  disqualified  him  for  the  post  into  whioh  his 
intellectual  supremacy  had  forced  him,  but  will  also  have  inflicted 
a  blow  almost  eqasUy  fatal  on  his  own  fame  and  on  the  fortunes  of 
his  party.    This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  we  can  onhr  hope  it 
will  not  be  so.    Mr.  Gladstone  may  doubtless  always  be  tne  leader 
of  the  Liberals,  but  he  must  not  be  a  dictator ;  neither  parliament 
nor  the  country  will  long  support  one.    If  he  will  be  content  to  be 
the  first  among  freemen,  tne  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Liberal 
party,  no  one  can  dispute  that  place  with  nim,  but  if  he  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  autocratic  authority,  if  he  will 
be  a  master  and  not  a  &ader,  he  has  no  other  prospect  before  him 
than  a  long  series  of  similar  disasters,  and  ot  feats  of  spite  and 
passion  like  those  displayed  in  his  letter,  no  other  hope  than  to 
close  a  career  of  failures  and  quarrels  in  mortification  and  impo- 
tence.   In  strateffetic  movements,  which  may  also  be  included  under 
the  head  of  tact,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  an  unrivalled  master.    The  shift- 
ing sands  of  politics  afibrd  the  fullest  scope  for  genius  and  abilities ; 
he  delights  in  able,  bold  and  daring[,  or  aitful  and  surprising 
moves.    This  accords  with  his  disposition,  while  the  disposition 
and  temper  of  his  rival  are  against  his  successful  pursuit  or  such  a 
course.    The  one  delights  in  tricks  and  surprises,  the  other  despises 
and  Bcoms  everything  wearing  the  least  appearance  of  deceit.    The 
one  cares  not  to  what  artifices  he  descends,  nor  what  means  he 
employs,  so  he  but  accomplish  his  purpose ;  the  other  has  a  soul 
far  above  such  things,  he  must  have  eveir  step  of  his  path  clearly 
marked  out,  and  will  not  attempt  to  tread  in  any  path  in  which  he 
cannot  overcome  his  enemies  m  regular  pitched  fight.    The  one 
has  high  conscientious  principles,  and  is  in  ail  his  actions  aotuated 
by  lofty  principles ;  the  other  seems  to  regard  principle  so  tittle, 
that  he  hss  been  thought  to  be  almost  or  quite  destitute  of  moial 
sense  altogether.    I  do  not  betieve  this  is  so,  but  while  I  should 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  pronounce  the  Liberal  leader  much 
the  better  man,  morally  considered,  I  cannot  but  hold  my  opinion 
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tbftt  Mt.  Ditneli  is  from  these  drcunistaocea  mnoh  better  adapted 
for  the  leadership  of  a  great  poliiieal  party ;  where  to  be  saocessftil 
tlio  chief  most  be  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  may 
win  some,  but  in  which  it  does  not  follow  that  honour,  integrity, 
ooDSoientioiisness,  principle  and  patriotinn,  are  by  any  means 
lost,  but  which  a  man  of  unbending  disposition  will  not  deign  to 
aeoept.  In  oonolosion,  I  may  state,  though  I  know  not  whether 
this  {tAAj  belongs  to  the  question,  that  on  all  political  matters  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  as  qualified  to  lead  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  is  thorout^hly 
oonyersant  with  the  Beform  question,  eren  more  so  than  Lord 
Snssell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  has  always  stated  his  opinion,  that 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  was  neoessaxy,  while  in  finance, 
though  he  has  not  been  privileged  to  deal  with  it  so  long  or  so 
often  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  consequently  has  never  been  able  to 
execute  any  of  those  daring  experiments  which,  from  their  success, 
have  covered  his  rival  with  glory,  he  has  at  least  given  satisfaction 
to  the  country,  and  reduced  taxation  whenever  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.  The  issue  must  be  lefb  to  the  readers  of  this  serial,  though 
J  have  no  doubt  the  majority,  whether  agreeing  with  or  differing 
from  Mr.  Disraeli  in  politics,  will  be  constrained  to  admit  tiiat  he 
is  a  better  party  leader  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  B.  S. 


ItBLioiors  FAriH  vot  oppobsb  to  HiTHAH  FROOBESS.—It  would  be 
a  moBt  mistaken  notion  to  oppose,  for  one  single  moment,  faith  to  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  human  reason.  With  no  legitimate  exercise  of  man's 
intellect  is  faith  at  variance ;  with  each  lawful  aspiration  of  right  reason 
has  true  faith  ever  sympathized,  and  in  each  step  in  the  mental  and  moral 
progress  of  man  has  iaith  rejoiced.  It  is  only  Arom  the  futile  discussion 
of  questions  inaccessible  to  human  reason,  from  vain  attempts  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  human  thought,  that  faith  would  restrain  the  rash  spscolaior ; 
and  in  this  it  is  at  one  with  xuht  reason,  and  its  warning  voice  is  echoed 
by  all  the  practical  instincts  of  our  nature.  It  would  keep  man  back  from 
foolish  attempts  to  solve  insoluble  enigmas,  and  from  wasting  his  strength 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  explain  what  man  cannot,  in  his  present  state, 
completely  understand,  and  would  thus  leave  his  iaculties  and  energies  to 
be  applied  to  other  subjects  where  their  efforts  may  be  available  for  the 
benefit  and  ad?ancement  of  humanity.  Thus  faith,  so  far  from  being 
adverse  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  as  some  would  represent  it,  does,  in 
fact,  aid  its  progress  most  materially  by  checking  the  fruitless  wanderings 
of  man's  faculties,  and' leaving  them  to  be  concentrated  on  subjects  of 
practical  importance.  How  materially,  for  example,  might  not  many  of 
the  eminent  rationalistic  philosophers  of  Ghermany  have  aided  the  progress 
of  nsefol  knowledge  ana  solid  learning  amongst  their  countrymen  and 
mankind  at  large,  if,  instead  of  soaring  in  quest  of  the  absolute  and  infinite 
into  regions  where  they  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  tbev  had  been  content  to 
apply  their  faeolttes  to  the  attainment  of  some  less  daring  but  mora  usefid 
objects  ?  Thus  it  has  been  with  the  brightest  ornaments  of  oar  land ;  they 
accepted  the  teaching  of  faith  where  speculations  are  vain  and  fruitless,  and 
so  were  enabled  to  devote  their  undistracted  mental  eneigies  to  the  noble 
efforts  which  thej  made  to  advance  the  cause  of  philosophy  and  of  mankind. 
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HAVE  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  9CEIPTUEES  SUFKB. 
8EDED  THE  MOBALITY  TAUGHT  IN  THE  OLD 
TEaTAMENTP 

affiskahtb  abtiolii. — ^i. 

"An  Appeal  to  the  Hebivw  Scriptures  is  freqaentljr  made  when  th» 
precepts  of  Ohristianitj  would  be  too  rigid  for  our  purpose.  He  who 
msiats  upon  »  pure  nx>rBlity,  applies  to  the  New  Testament;  he  who 
desires  a  little  more  indulgence,  defends  himself  by  arguments  from  the 
Qld^'-^Jonaikan  i>ymo«4,  **JSB9a^i  on  the  Principles  of  MoraUtff:* 

MoBAUTT  ig  a  restdt  of  the  aotion  of  coneoience.  As  conscienoe 
\yu  been  more  or  less  darkened  ever  since  the  fall,  its  action  haa 
beoome  vacillating.  The  Lord. gave  out  a  code  of  law  which  would 
enable  the  reason  to  aid  the  conscience,  and  to  rectify,  in  aome 
de^ee,  what  was  amiss  in  its  functionB^  When  conscience  was 
unimpaired,  it  could  distinguish  between  rieht  and  wrong,  without 
tiie  aid  of  any  law  which  the  reason  could  grapple  with.  Hits 
power  of  the  moral  sense  haying  been  lost,  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  became  vague.  Morality  cannot  be  said  to  be  an 
innate  attribute  of  the  depraved  soul,  it  must  derive  its  character 
and  sanction  from  a  moral  law ;  this  law  is  necessarily  based  upon 
the  will  Kii  Grod.  Therefore  the  onljr  method  of  becoming  troly 
moral  is  to  know  and  practise  the  will  of  .Grod.  Morality  is  thus 
based  upon  knowledge.  A  knowledge  of  the  will  of  the  Lord  may 
be  obtamed  by  discovering  what  is  expedient,  for  expediency  must 
be  in  accordance  with  God'a  will.  This  is  the  manner  ia  which 
the  ancient  philosophers  derived  their  morality.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  if  a  communication  of  His  mill  has  been  made,  this  eommuni* 
cation  wiU  afford  a  purer  morality  than  expediency  or  experienoe. 
Thus  the  morality  tanght  in  the  Old  Testament  is  purer  than  that 
of  the  heathens.  But  notwithstanding  its  purity,  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  depraved  conscience;  it  does  not  render  the  conscience 
perfect  and  able  to  perform  its  functions  without  a  law  as  that  of 
Adam  before  the  fall.  The  New  Testament  gives  a  morality  which 
does  this,  hence  the  fact  that  a  Christian  has  no  need  of  a  formal 
moral  law;  his  moral  sense  has  been  set  right,  so  that  he  can 
perceive  the  difference  betn^een  right  and  wrong  as  well  as  roan  in 
AM  pristine  purity.  The  Old  Testament  morality  is  that  applicable 
to  a  depraved  heart;  that  of  the  New  Testament  pertains  to  a 
heart  renewed  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  morality  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  was  embodied  in 
preeepts.    But  as  the  words  of  which  these  precepts  weve  liMnned 
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necessarily  possessed  ill-defined  meanings,  the  intended  meaning 
was  liable  to  distortion,  and  their  import  bein^  obliterated,  the 
conscience  would  soon  go  astray.  This  mieapprehension  of  words 
was  notoriously  prevalent  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  The  decalogue 
had  then  been  much  nullified  by  a  species  of  word- distortion,  and 
morality  was  consequently  lax,  even  in  Judea. 

I  consider  the  moral  Jaw  to  be  in  some  degree  a  law  impressed 
npon  the  heart.  If  this  law  were  violated  in  its  entirety,  monstrous 
destruction  would  be  the  result.  Those  branches  of  society  are  the 
most  perfect,  or  more  exactly  least  imperfect,  which  violate  it 
least.  But  the  members  of  society  are  not  able  to  discern  what  is 
£ur  and  right  in  such  a  manner  a^  to  dispense  with  our  courts  of 
justice  and  the  law  of  the  land;  neither  is  the  depraved  moral 
f^nse  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  if  a  law  had  not 
been  given  unto  man  by  comparison  with  which  he  may  judge  of 
the  character  of  thought  or  deed. 

A  glance  at  some  of  those  deeds  which  were  considered  to  be  in 
Accordance  with  morality  by  those  who  had  not  the  moral  law 
revealed  unto  them  will  show  the  inability  of  conscience,  alone  and 
nnguided,  to  point  out  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Hevenge 
was  considered  blameless.  The  bpartans  considered  ihcfc  as  moral 
provided  it  was  not  done  in  a  discoverable  manner.  Murder  added 
to  the  lustre  of  their  morals  if  it  was  carried  on  fashionably.  Virgil 
speaks  of  the  pious  Eneas  and  the  pious  Turnus. 

The  Old  Testament  morality  is  based  upon  the  will  of  God, 
therefore  it  is  useful  and  expedient.  It  is  a  spark  from  the  flame 
of  heavenly  concord  which  illumined  Paradise,  casting  a  piercing 
xay  of  light  through  the  darkness  of  sin,  and  enabling  men  to  live 
together  in  unity.  True  morality  is  inseparable  from  religious 
principles.  Thus  the  morality  of  ancient  Greece  was  a  demi- 
morality,  it  lacked  the  true  pulsations  of  duty  to  God.  In  the 
one,  virtue  was  synonymous  'with  manliness;  in  the  other,  with 
godliness. 

Probably  the  morality  of  the  decalogue  was  not  foreign  to  the 
Jews.  The  deliverance  of  the  law  upon  Sinai  put  an  awfulness 
upon  immorality  by  showing  that  it  was  antagonistic  to  the  will  of 
Gx>d.  It  gave  an  additional  prominence  to  me  morality  imparted 
to  Ajdam»  and  which  had«  through  tradition,  guided  the  moral  sense 
or  conscience  of  his  children.  But  the  Mosaic  moral  law  was, 
after  its  delivery,  the  supreme  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  It 
was  wrong  for  the  Israelites  to  commit  moral  evil  because  God  had 
said  so  on  Sinai.  Nothing  in  accordance  with  this  moral  law 
could  be  wrong  in  the  estimation  of  the  Israelite ;  nor  could  any- 
thing directly  or  indirectly  contrary  to  it  be  right.  If  the  new 
*  revehition  of  this  will  of  God  is  not  opposed  to  Christians  consider- 
ing actions  wrong  which  are  not  proscribed  by  the  moral  law  and 
revelation  of  the  will,  his  will  supersedes  the  law  and  becomes  our 
standard  of  rectitude  in  lieu  of  it.  The  New  Testament  gospel,  by 
raising  the  converted  Christian  to  a  higher  nature,  was  not  neccssita- 
I.  1867.  D 
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ted  toprodaoe  a  tyfltem  of  moralitj  bearing  upon  tihat  iiatare.  The 
New  Testament  morality  is  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  latter  testified  to  the  abilities  of  our  moral 
nature^  the  former  manifested  them.  In  the  one  a  law  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  other,  not.  The  qaestion  at  issue,  therefore,  is  whether 
the  morality  enforced  by  law  in  the  Old  Testament  ia  not  super- 
seded by  that  which  results  from  a  renovation  of  nature  under  Uie 
Christian  disjjensation.  A  pure  nature,  a  cleansed  heart,  or  a 
rectified  conscience,  needs  no  law.  Does  not  a  system  of  morality 
obtained  without  law,  render  a  moral  law  nugatory,  t.  e.,  supersede 
it.    A  Christian  cannot  be  immoral. 

The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  forbid  polygamy. 
From  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  I  cannot  find  that  it  was 
sinful  after  the  delivery  of  the  Mosaic  code,  it  was  positively 
moral  before  that.  Why,  then,  does  the  Christian  forbid  polygamy  ? 
What  has  rendered  his  moral  sense  more  sensitive  than  that  of  the 
pious  Israelite?  The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  required  as 
to  .do  those  duties  to  God  and  to  man  which  we  are  m  justioe 
bound  to.  '*  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  mav*be 
tiJcen  as  a  model  precept  in  the  Old  Testament  code.  The  New 
Testament  says* "  Bless  them  which  persecute  you."  Justice  pure  et 
simple,  may  have  been  the  Old  Testament  rule  of  morality,  but  it 
is  not  the  gospel  rule ;  justice  tempered  with  mercy  is  that  of  the 
New  Testfunent.  The  gospel  requires  love.  "  Love  is  always  just, 
but  justice  is  not  always  lo?ing  "  (Angus).  The  example  of  duty  to 
our  neighbour,  illustnted  in  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan,  oouH 
be  drawn  from  Old  Testament  morality. 

The  following  extracts  seem  to  be  in  contrast  with  one  another : — 


Old  Tesxaicbitt. 

"I  have  hated  with  a  perfect 
hatred"  (Job*8  prayer). 

"  Thou  Shalt  not  eeek  their  [the 
Moabites]  peace  nor  their  prosperity 
all  thy  days  for  ever." — I>eut.  xxiii. 

"Bring  upon  them  the  day  of 
evil,  and  destroy  them  with  double 
destruction." — Jer.  zviL  18. 

**  The  Lord  look  apon  it  and  re- 
quire it." — 2  Chibn.  xxiv.  22. 

"Poor  out  Thy  fury  upon  the 
heathen  that  know  Thee  not." — Jer. 
X.25. 

'*And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity, 
but  life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot 
for  foot." 
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'*  Love  your  enemies." 

"To  him  that  smiteth  thee  on 
one  cheek  turn  the  other  also." 

"  Forgive  them  for  they  know  not 
what  tliey  do." 

"  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge." 


•I 


'*  Love  your  enemiesJ 


"If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him;"  "If  thy  brother  trespass 
against  thee,  rebuke  him;  and  if 
he  repent,  forgiTe  him." 


The  above  quotations  are  not  laws,  but  they  serve  to  shoiv  the 
temper  of  spirit  required  by  the  two  systems  of  morality.  A  young 
man  who  had  kept  all  the  commandments  of  the  Old  Testament 
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xaomfity  fell  sliort  of  our  Saviotir'B  limit;  he  lacked  one  thiog. 
la  this  not  a  plenary  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  Old  Testament 
morals,  as  far  as  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  concerned  P  If,  then, 
the  Old  Testament  morality  fell  short  of  the  requisitions  of  Christ 
(eren  before  Christianity  was  establishedj,  we  are  forced  to  consider 
the  New  Testament  scriptures  as  having  supplanted  and  superseded 
the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  For  the  law  made  nothing 
perfeot  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did"  (Heb.  rii.  19). 
Llangollen,  B.  F.  G. 

NBOATIYB  ABTIOLB.— X. 

MoBALiTT  is  the  duty  of  rational  and  accountable  beings  to  God 
their  Maker,  and  to  each  other,  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
obligatory,  and  does  not  depend  on  any  positive  institution,  or  on 
any  legislative  enactment.  It  is  in  its  own  nature  and  essence 
right,  and  whatever  is  contrary  to  it  is  essentially  and  necessarily 
wrong  and  evil.  Human  systems  of  ethics  may  differ  from  each 
other,  but  true  morality  is  rigidly  and  everlastingly  immutable. 
Kot  only  is  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  not  altered  by  the 
Kew  Testament  Scriptures,  but  the  religion  which  was  true  and 
vital  religion  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  is  true  religion 
still.  Abo  the  faith  possessed  bv  believers  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  was  precisely  tne  same  «ort  of  faith  as  that  pos- 
sessed by  believers*  now.  Abel  had  faith  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  same  Christ,  and  in 
the  same  atoning  sacrifice.  He  looked  forward  and  saw  what  Christ 
ipauld  do  for  his  salvation,  as  believers  now  look  back  and  see  what 
Christ  has  done  for  their  salvation  ;  and  his  offering  to  Grod  a  sacri- 
fice of  tile  lambs  of  his  flock  rather  than  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  like 
his  broUier  Cain,  was  an  expression  and  a  profession  of  his  faith  in 
the  Lamb  of  God.  The  New  Testament  Scriptures  reveal  salvation 
more  dearly  than  the  Old  Testament ;  but  uDdet  each  dispensation, 
real  religion  and  true  faith  are  the  same. 

What  is  superseded  and  abolished  by  the  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures is—not  morality — but  the  positive  institution  which  existed 
under  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  one  of  GtHl's  prerogatives  to 
establish  what  institutions  He  pleases,  as  also  to  repeal  them  and  set 
up  odiers.  Thus  under  the  Old  Testament,  God  appointed  a  great 
variety  of  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  which  were  all  done  away  by 
the  deatii  of  Christ,  and  the  ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  instituted ;  but  these  alterations  wrought  no  change  in  the 
constitution  of  morality,  and  if  morality  were  not  fixed  and  imidter- 
able,  then  that  which  is  vicious  and  evil  at  one  time  might  be  right 
and  praiseworthy  at  another.  If  there  are  fluctuations  in  morality 
who  is  the  authority  for  determining  how  far,  in  what  way,  and 
when  morality  changes?  And  in  such  a  case  a  great  part  of  the 
world  must  necessarily  be  kept  ignorant  for  a  time  of  the  changes 
which  morality  has  undergone.  And  thus  some,  while  desiring  to 
act  morally,  may  be  unconsciously  practising  immorality,  and  wnilo 
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incapacitated  for  knowing  right  from  wrong  be  liable  to  pmddunant 
for  wrong  doing. 

Morality  is  laid  down  and  defined  by  Grod  Himself  in  ike  law  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  These  commandmenta  forbid  the  hariiig 
or  worshipping  of  any  gods  besides  the  tme  God.  They  forbid  a 
Tain  or  profane  nse  of  God's  holy  name,  mnrder,  adultery,  theft, 
bearing  utlse- witness  against  any  other,  and  coTctings  of  the  pot- 
sessions  of  others.  They  also  enjoin  the  obserranoe  of  the  Sabratii, 
and  the  paying  of  honour  to  parents.  Now  nowhere  in  the  New 
Testament  are  these  commandmenta  contradicted,  trifled  with,  or 
superseded,  but  on  the  contrary  have  increased  force  and  authority 
ffiTen  to  them.  The  morality  laid  down  by  Christ  when  on  earth  u 
ikte  substance  of  the  law  of  ten  commandments.  When  a  yomig 
man  inquired  of  Him  what  he  should  do  to  obtain  eternal  life, 
Christ  pointed  out  to  him  what  commandments  must  be  kept  befofe 
he  could  be  justified  by  his  own  doings,  and  that  these  are  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  of  ten  commandments.  Again,  when  a  lawyer 
asKcd  Jesus  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law,  Jesus 
*  replied,  **  Thou  shalt  lore  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
l^y  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like  imto  it.  Thou  shaft  Ioto  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  tb 
law  and  the  prophets."  •  The  substance  of  the  law  of  ten  command- 
ments is — ^loTe  to  God,  and  Iotc  to  man.  If  God  were  loved  with 
all  the  heart  and  mind  there  would  be  no  room  in  the  affeotiona  for 
idols,  and  all  His  commandments  would  be  kept.  And  if  our 
feUow-men  were  loTed  as  ourselTcs,  we  should  neither  injure  them 
in  any  manner  nor  ooTet  their  possessions. 

In  Bom.  iii.  Paul  declares  that  lore  is  die  fulfilment  of  the  knr, 
and  refers  to  the  injunctions  of  the  law  of  ten  commandments  for 
proof  of  what  God  requires  of  His  creatures,  thus  establishing  our 
position  that  the  N«w  Testament  Scriptures  do  not  supersede  tlie 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  on  the  contrary  establish  it. 

Again  (Matt.  t.  17),  Christ  tells  us  that  it  was  to  ftilfil  the  law 
that  He  came,  not  to  destroy  it,  showing  that  the  New  Testament 
in  rerealing  a  SaTiour  more  fullT  than  the  Old,  shows  Him  aa 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  ten  commandments — Hm 
doing  BO  being  necessary  to  the  salTation  of  sinners. 

Further  let  it  be  obserred,  that  the  morality  of  the  law  of  tsn 
commandments  is  that  to  which  primcTal  man  waaoiHiformed.  He 
Tiolated  none  of  its  precepts.  Surely  it  will  not  be  denied  dimt 
Adam,  in  his  created  innocency,  was  a  truly  moral  being.  And 
whateTer  there  now  is  in  man's  nature  and  practice  oontrary  to  the 
nature  and  practice  of  Adam  in  his  original  condition  is  immoimL 
The  law  of  God  requires  perfect  conformity  to  itself  from  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  failure  in  which  constitutes  sin.  This  fact  prorea 
what  morality  is,  and  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  do  not 
supersede  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament.  S.  8. 
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WOBDSWOBTH'S  "  EXCUESION." 

Of  poetry,  as  of  pasatiog  and  music,  there  are  many  and  varioaa 
severolly  adapted  to  t^e  diversified  tastes  of  nuuikind,  or, 
it  may  be,  to  peculiar  indiridaal  temperaments.  Tkus  what  is  poetry 
to  one  m&j  not  appear  to  be  poetry  to  aDother»*-"«t  least*  will  exoite 
no  responsive  thnil  of  emotion  in  hia  breast — aa  emotion  akia  to 
that  ragne,  mysterious,  indefinable  yearning  which  is  felt  at 
tiznes  in  gazing  on  the  clouds  of  sunset,  or  the  starry  heaTens  of 
midnight — a  thrill  analogous  to  that  subtle  Tibration  of  tho  inner 
sense  which  is  produced  on  hearing  a  fine  strain  of  music,  and 
which  we  take  to  be  a  true  test  of  poetxr  as  suoh,  t.e*,  of  pure 
imMinatire,  as  distinguished  from  merely  didiictic  poetoy— thepoetcy 
of  Dryden  and  Pope.  Admire  it  intellectualhif  he  may,  as  a  pieoe 
of  composition  or  a  work  of  art,  but  if  it  do  not  preduce  some  such 
sensation,  some  suoh  emotion  as  that  abore  describedi  it  will  in  hU 
case,  as  poetry,  have  failed  in  its  effect.  Thus  one-  man  affects  the 
bold,  impetuous,passionate  style  —the  Bvronic;  another, the  soft,  sen- 
suous, voluptuous, — ^that  of  Moore;  another,  the  grave,  lofty,  sublime 
—the  Miltonic ;  another  again  (but  these  two  last-named  are  in  the 
minority),  the  imaginative,  sentimental,  refiective,-«that  style  wherein 
all  these  three  poetic  elements  are  fused  and  blended  together  into 
one  harmonious  whole.  This  brings  us  immediately  to  our  subject, 
Wordsworth's  "  Excursion,"  a  poem  pre-eminentlj  combining  the 
three  aforesaid  elements ;  elevated,  moreover,  by  an  mfusion  through- 
oojb  of  the  lofiby  and  sublime  in  a  degree  rarely  equalled  since  the 
time  of  Hilton.  "  The  Excursion  "  (first  published  in  1814),  long 
as  it  is,  yet  forms  only  a  portion  of  a  lon^^er  poem,  projected  but 
nevtf  completed,  and  which  w^  to  have  been  entitled  "  The  ^• 
duse,"  "as  having  for  its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and 
opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement."  "  The  Excursion  "  is  a 
philosophical  poem  in  blank  verse,  and  deals  in  speculations  the 
qeepest  and  loftiest  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  nmn— speculations, 
to  use  the  poet's  own  words, — 

**  On  man,  on  nature^  and  on  human  life." 

This  poem,  therefore  (as,  indeed,  most  of  Wordsworth's  higher 
poetry),  must  for  ever  remain  a  "  sealed  book  "  to  those  who  regard 
pleasure  as  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  poetry,  for  in  this  poem  Words- 
worth has  to  the  full  acted  upon  his  own  professed  principle, — 

*'  He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  ill 
Whose  aim  is  pleatuzei  light  and  fogitive.'* 
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Trae,  ihere  are  muiy  peen  and  pleasant  yalea  amongst  the  aublime 
mountain  heists,  whjoh  afford  a  temporarj  reeting-Dlaoe  to  th» 
trareller,  who  sees  before  him  ''Alps on  Alps  arise  in  "erer- 
increasing  prospect." 

Sttoh  is  uie  jfeneral  oharaoter  of  the  poem ;  whetiier  the  theoiy 
of  poetry  above  ennnciated  (yiz.,that  it  should  be  made  subservient 
to  moral  purposes)  be  correct  or  not,  certain  it  is  tbat  it  is  that  upon 
which  Wordsworth  has  here  pre-eminently  acted,  llie  design  and 
scope  of  the  poem  is  thus  enunciated  by  the  poet  himself,  viz.,  to 
show  the  mutual  correspondence  and  adaptation  between  the  "  in- 
dividual mind  "  and  the  "  external  world,"  how  they  reoiprocallj 
act  and  react  upon  each  other.  In  the  words  of  a  late  writer, 
*'  the  prominence  which  is  ^nven  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  to  this 
reciprocal  action  of  extemu  nature  and  the  mind  of  man,  is  that 
which  mainly  distinguishes  him  from,  and  raises  him  above,  merely 
descriptive  or  merely  didactic  poets ;  nature  to  him  was  not  a  canvas 
variously  coloured,  from  whicm  he  was  to  select  what  soothed  or 
eannted  the  sense,  and  paint  in  words  what  was  eiven  to  him  from 
without;  nor  was  man  an  incarnate  intellect  inioae  senses  wera 
merely  channels  of  communication  between  his  animal  wants  and 
the  material  objects  which  supplied  them;  or,  at  best,  purveyoia 
for  the  fancy  in  her  airy  dreams  and  unreal  analogies ;  but  the  one 
was  related  to  the  otlier  by  a  vital  and  organic  union,  which  ad« 
mitted  of  no  severance  but  to  the  detriment  if  not  the  destmctioii 
of  moral  and  spiritual  life*  Nature  was  to  him  a  mystic  book, 
written  by  the  finger  of  Grod,  whose  characters  were  indeed  dia* 
cernible  by  the  senses,  but  whose  meaning  was  only  to  be  deci- 
phered  by  the  imagination^— 

'*  By  obeerration  of  affinities 
In  objects  where  no  brotherhood  eziats 
To  passive  minds.*' 

Such  was  the  design  and  scope  of  Wordsworth's  projected  poem 
*'  The  Becluse  "  as  a  whole,  hsa  it  ever  been  completea.  The  end 
and  aim,  however,  of  the  intermediate  part  ("  The  Excursion  ")  is 
the  conversion  of  scepticism,  religious  and  social,  the  loss  of  tiaA. 
in  God  and  man.  Upon  this  phase  of  mind,  a  phase  onLj  too  pre- 
valent in  the  present  day — that  cold,l)arren,  sneering,  cynical  scep- 
ticism which  believes  in  nothing,  nothing  that  is  not  apparent  to 
the  senses  or  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration, — ^it  is,  we  say, 
upon  this  unhappy  phase  of  mind,  or  a  modification  of  it,  that  tiie 
pervading  argument  of  the  poem  is  brought  to  bear.  Its  plan  is 
as  follows : — 

The  poet,  in  company  with  an  old  and  revered^  friend,  a  poor 
Scotch  pedlar,  the  "  ^ey-haired  Wanderer,"  as  he  is  there  called, 
sets  out  on  a  mountam  ramble— hence  the  name  of  the  poem,  *'  The 
Excursion."  In  the  course  of  their  travels  the  "  Wanderer"  con- 
ducts the  poet  to  the  abode  of  a  "  Solitary,"  one  who,  after  a  life  of 
busy  adventures  and  high  hope,  had,  upon  the  failure  of  ' ' 


cberiBhed  sohemea,  retired  firom  the  world  in  disappointment  and 
disgutt,  to  a  lone  monntain  retreat,  determined  there  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  days  '*  at  safe  distance  from  '  a  world  not 
moving  to  his  mind.' "  Even  there,  however,  his  soul  finds  no  rest.* 
It  is  to  the  conversion  and  reclamation  of  this  man  (the ''  Solitarr"), 
whom  losses  and  disap^intments  had  soured,  that  the  whole 
force  of  the  argument  ot  the  poem  is  directed.  The  "  wanderer  " 
acts  the  part  of  chief  speaker  tnronghout,  discoursing  in  a  high  and 
philosophic  strain  upon  truths  religious,  moral,  and  social.  Great 
exception  has  been  taken  by  critics  to  this  character — ^the  philo- 
■ophic  pedlar  who  has  served  to  point  the  well-known  sneer  of 
Lord  ByroD,— 

« ( Pedlars,'  and  'boats,  and  *  waggons,'  0  je  shades 
Of  Pope  and  Dryden,  are  we  come  to  this  P  " 

The  inconmdty  of  putting  such  lofty  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of  a 
poor  travelling  pedlar,  an  *'  obscure  itinerant,"  has  been,  and  perhaps 
not  without  reason,  much  objected  to.  It  is  in  truth,  however,  the 
poet  himself  who  is  speaking  throughout,  the  other  characters  intro^ 
dnced  being  (as  with  Wordsworth  s  characters  ^^nercr^)  little  more 
than  reflexes  of  his  own  mind,  embodiments,  as  it  were,  of  his  own 
opinions  and  sentiments.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  as  much  in  the  pre- 
face, where,  in  reference  to  his  projected  poem  "  The  Beduse,  he 
says  **  that  in  the  intermediate  part  ('  The  Excursion ')  the  inter- 
vention of  characters  speaking  is  employed,  and  something  of  a 
dramatic  form  adopted."  Still,  whether  the  character  of  the  ped- 
lar, Scotchman  thongh  he  be— proverbially  a  nation  of  philosophers, 
— ^whether  this  character  has  been  happily  chosen  by  the  poet  as 
the  vehicle  of  his  sentiments,  may  be  doubted.  In  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate dissertation  the  '*  Wanderer  "  endeavours,  but  with  ill-success, 
to  convert  the  sceptic  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  bring  him  to 
a  healthier  and  hopefuller  frame  of  mind.  He  appears,  indeed, 
for  a  moment  convinced  and  on  the  "poiat  of  yielding,  but  the  dark 
mists  of  doubt  and  despondency  t  which  had  been  partially  cleared 
away,  soon  gather  af^ain  over  his  soul,  like  the  "  clouds  returning 
after  rain,"  and  he  sinks  back  into  his  former  state  of  infidelity, — 

"  Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut  out." 

Thereupon,  finding  abstract  argumentf  ineffectual,  the  three 

*  "  What  exile  from  himself  can  flee  ? 

To  zones,  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be, 
The  blight  of  life— the  demon  Thought" 

JSyroJi,  "  Ckilde  Harold;'  Canto  I. 
"  Patrie  qois  exul 
Se  quoque  fagit?  "— JSbriMv,  "  Odet^*  Lib.  II.  xti. 
t  *'  Wordsworth  knew  (dearly  that  there  are  many  oases  in  which,  the 
passages  to  the  heart  having  been  closed  by  ialse  reasonings  and  morbid 
views,  the  way  to  it  is  not  to  be  found  by  any  direct  arguments,  however 
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traTellcm  proceed  on  tbeir  way  till  they  meet  the  pastor  of  Ite 
parish,  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sceptic,  sets  before  them  a  series 
of  pictures  djfawn  from  erery-day  rural  life, — 

"  The  short  and  eimple  annala  of  the  poor  }** 

how  they  thought,  felt,  acted,  lived  and  died,  aeoompanied  witii 
moral  and  religious  reflections  suitable  to  the  occasion, — refleetionB 
on  life,  death,  eternity,  suggested  by  the  spot  on  which  they  were 
standing, — the  churchyard  among  the  mountains,  where  the  scene 
of  the  poem  is  principally  laid. 

"  To  a  mysteriously  united  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction ;  consecrate  to  faith 
In  Him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross ; 
Hallowed  to  r^yelation,  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandat-es,  and  the  hopes  dirine 
Of  pure  imagination." 

With  a  description  of  a  visit  to  the  parsonage,  and  a  summer  even- 
ing spent  in  boating  on  a  lake,  the  poem  concludes,  leaving  good 
hope  of  the  Ultimate  conversion  of  the  sceptic. 

"  To  enfeebled  power, 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds, 
What  renovation  had  been  brought ;  and  what 
Degree  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit, 
Dejected,  and  habituaUy  disposed 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind, 
Excufie  and  solace  for  her  own  defects  ;• 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  reformed ; 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  ensued ; 
ThiB — if  dehghtful  hopes,  as  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  hearts 
Cherish,  and  lofty  minds  approve  the  past ; — 
My  future  labours  may  not  leave  untold." 

Thus  the  poem  concludes;  the  promise,  however,  conveyed  in 
the  last  line  was,  as  we  have  seen,  never  fulfilled.     Such,  then,  is 


true.  What  is  wanted  is  some  antidote  which  shall  bring  back  the  feelingi 
to  a  healthful  tone,  remove  obstructions  from  within,  and  so,  through  re- 
stored health  of  heart,  put  the  understanding  in  a  condition  which  is  open 
to  the  power  of  truth.  Awaken  healthful  sensibilities  in  the  heart,  a  right 
state  of  intellect  will  be  sure  to  follow.  This  is  Wordsworth's  moral 
pathology." — North  Briiith  Review^  August  1864. 

*  He  (Wordsworth)  elsewhere  speaks  of  this  as  "  tempting  opinion  to 
support  the  wrongs  of  passion  "  (^*  Excursion,"  Book  IV.),  that  most  dan- 
gerous form  of  self-delusion,  subversive  of  all  moral  principle,  in  whiofa 
reason  is  made  to  pander  to  passion.^-See  Butler's  "  Sermons,"  Sermon  X., 
«  Upon  Setf-Conceit." 


ike  simple  groimdiinovk  d^  which  this  lofl^  svpenlniotne  of 

fhiloBopnical  diBsertation  19 -built.  The  inteoiaototy  book  (Bode 
.,  "  The  Wanderer")  has  but  a  slight  oonneotion  with  the  main 
subject  of  the  poem,  being  chiefly  episodical,  giving  an  account  of 
the  poet's  friend,  the  "  wanderer's  '  education  and  course  of  life 
from  earliest  years,  among  his  native  "hills  of  AthoL"  His  (the 
*'  Wanderer's  ")  feelings,  his  *'  fervent  raptures,"  at  this  period  in 
beholding,  in  summer,  the  sua  rise  from  the  '^oaely  mountain 
tops,"  are  thus  glowingly  depicted :— ^  * 

*'  What  soal  was  his,  when  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland  he  beheld  the  sun 
Bise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !    He  looked ; 
Ocean  and  earth, — the  solid  frame  of  earth, 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,— in  gladness  lay 
Beneath  him  ;  far  and  wide  the  clouds  were  tooohedy 
And  in  their  silent  feces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  Ioto.    Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voiee  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  liye,*^ 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  yisitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request ; 
!Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love.'** 

"  There  is  nothing  in  these  lines  except  we  have  the  heart  to  feel 
them.  No  man  can  understand  or  feel  these  lines  who  has  led  a 
slothful  life,  or  who  has  not  loved  to  rise  early,  no  man  who,  in  his 
early  walks,  has  not  mingled  with  a  love  of  poetry  a  deep  religious 
sense,  who  has  not  felt  the  consecrating  effects  of  early  dawn,  or  who 
has  not  at  one  time  or  another,  in  bis  early  days,  in  a  moment  of  deep 
enthusiasm,  knelt  down  amidst  the  glories  of  nature,  as  the  ancient 
patriarcht  knelt,  canopied  only  by  the  sky  above  him,  and  feeling 
that  none  were  awake  but  the  Creator  and  himself,  bowed  down  to 
consecrate  and  ofier  up  the  whole  of  his  life,  experiencing  also  a 
strange  and  awful  and  mysterious  feeling,  as  if  a  hand  invisible 
was  laid  upon  his  brow,  accepting  the  consecration  and  the 
sacrifice."! 

•  Cf.  "  Bxcursion,"  Book  IV. ;  **  Prelude,"  Book  IV.  j  for  a  simiiar 
dfesenption  to  the  above. 

t  Fm20  Gen.  xxiv.  63. 

i  **  LeotuMs  and  Addxesses,*'  by  the  late  Ber.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M  JL« 
of  Brighton. 
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"  The  Wanderer's  "  feelingi,  too»  when  akme  in  tbe  silenoe  and 
darkness  of  nigklj  are  Tmdlj  depicted  :*^ 

**  He  waaaj  an  eyeniii^  to  his  diiUnt  home 
In  Bolitude  retominff,  raw  the  hills 
Grow  laiger  in  the  cuirkness ;  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head, 
And  traTelled  through  the  wood,  with  no  one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw.'* 

How  strikingly  true  to  nature  this  description ! — that  touch  especial!  j 
about  the  hiQs  growing  "  larger  in  the  darkness."  Every  one  who 
has  been  amongst  mountain  scenery  must  have  obserred  this  appa* 
rent  effect.  In  connection  with  the  aboye  may  be  taken,  iUustra* 
tiyel^,  the  poet's  description  ("  Prelude/'  Book  X.)  of  the  weird  im« 
pression  of  awe  produced  upon  his  own  mind  in  early  youth,  when 
rowing  alone  by  night  on  one  of  his  fayonrite  lakes,  by  ^  sudden 
apparition  of  "  a  hu^e  peak,  black  and  huge,"  looming  through  the 
darkness,  a  peak  which, — 

"As  if  with  Toluntary  power  instinoti 
Upreared  its  head.*' 

The  poet  eontinneB,-^ 

"  And  giowine  still  in  stature,  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  oetween  me  and  the  stars,  and  still, 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own, 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 
Strode  after  me.    With  trembling  oars  I  turned, 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  mj  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  wiUow  tree ; 
There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  my  bark. 
And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grays 
And  serious  mood :  but  after  I  had  seen 
That  speotade,  for  many  days  my  brain 
Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;  o'er  my  thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness— ^»U  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.    No  familiar  shapes 
Bemained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees, 
Of  sea  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields ; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms  that  do  not  live, 
like  living  men,  moved  slowly  the  mind 
By  dsy,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams." 

Thus  does  the  poet  here  personally  describe  his  own  early  feel- 
ings and  impressions  in  yiew  of  the  grand  presences  of  nature,  as 
aTOye  through  the  "wanderer,"  his  representatiye.  Such  pie* 
tnresque  natural  descriptions  abound  everywhere  tiiiroughont  the 
"Prelude"  and  the  "Excursion."  This  book  (Book  I.)  is,  how* 
eyer,  more  specially  worthy  of  note  as  containing  the  beautiful  and 
truly  pathetic  story  of  the  hapless  Margaret,  forsaken  by  her  hua- 
band. — 


TJDI  Xf«4YI«r.  A^ 

**  Siiikinc  <m  tha  liBiilT  heath, 
With  uie  n^^leoted  ioam  to  whidi  the  dang','* 

pining  away  in  anxious  and  vain  longings  for  his  return. 

*'  Nine  tediooa  years 
From  their  first  separation — ^nine  long  je^rsi 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood ; 
A  wife  and  widow— needs  xnust  it  haye  been 
A  sore  heart-wasting." 

Her  gradoal  decline  and  death  are  then  proCTessiTely  traced. 
'Never  -was  a  story  snch  as  this  more  simply  and  affectingly  told ; 
it  win  commend  the  book  to  all  alike,  even  to  those  who  may  oare 
little  to  meddle  with  its  philosophy,  for  here  a  feeling  htart  is  aU 
that  is  required.  The  poet  is  deeply  moved  on  hearing  the  story 
from  the  nps  of  his  fnend  the  *' wanderer^**  and  is  thus  by  him 
gently  reproved : — 

"  My  friend !  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given, 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more ; 
No  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to  one 
Who,  in  her  worst  distress,  had  ofttimea  felt 
The  unbounded  might  of  prayer ;  and  learned  with  soul 
Fixed  on  the  cross,  that  consolation  springs 
From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain. 
For  the  medc  sufierer :  why  then  should  we  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  ? 
8he  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here, 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes, 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spesj-grass  on  that  wall, 
By  mist  and  silent  rain  drops  silvered  o'er, 
Aa  once  I  passed,  into  my  heart  conveyed 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
So  calm  and  snU,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair. 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
That  passing  shows  of  being  leave  behind, 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  maintain. 
Nowhere,  dominion  o*er  the  enlightened  spirit, 
Whose  meditative  sympathies  repose 
Upon  the  breast  of  faith." 

We  have  here  a  charaoteristio  example  of  Wordsworth's  moral 
teaching;  he  holds  that  sorrow  should  be  looked  unon  as  some- 
thing sacred,  not  to  be  weakly  indulged,  or  idly  dallied  with  for 
^e  mere  "  luxury  of  woe."  On  the  contrary,  he  severely  reproves 
any  such  dalliance  or  indulgence,  and  points  out  the  proper  ends 
and  nsea  of  sorrow.    As  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,— > 

"It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whose  hearts 
Ckndd  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
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ETon  of  the  dead ;  contettbed  tkeneeto  dittv 

A  moflMntefy  pkera»«  nemr>ixi«k9d 

By  reason,  barren  of  aU  future  good»* 

But  have  known  that  there  u  oti^n  found 

In  mournful  thoughts,  and  alwajv  migki  be  kmuif 

A  power  to  virtue  friendly/' 

With  Wordsworth's  sentiments  here  expressed,  as  to  the  mond 
purposes  of  sorrow,  those  of  another  of  kindred  spint  agree  well,— 

*'  Count  eaoh  affliction,  whether  li^t  or  grare, 

Gk>d'B  xneeaenger  sent  down  to  thee ;  do  thou 

With  courtesy  receive  him ;  rise  and  bow ; 
And,  er^  his  shadow  pass  thy  threshold,  crave 
Permission  first  his  heavenly  feet  to  lave ; 

GThen  lay  before  him  all  thou  bast ;  aUow 

"No  cloud  of  passion  to  usurp  thy  brow, 
Or  mar  thy  hospitaUty ;  no  wave 
Of  mortal  tomnlt  to  obliterate 

The  soul's  marmoreal  calmness  t — grief  should  be. 
Like  joy,  migeatio^  equable,  sedate ; 

Confirming,  deaoiing,  raising,  making  free ; 
StBong  to  oonaume  small  troubles ;  to  ooninvmd 
Gbeat  thoughts,  grave  thoughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the  end.*'t 

Scarcely  less  affecting  than  that  of  Margaret  is  the  f  tory  told  of 
a  poor  betrayed  cottage  girl,  her  jrepentanee  and  death ;  scarcely 
less  affecting,  we  say,  for  the  sorrowa  of  a  virtuotu  woman  in  afflic- 
tion will  naturally  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  prior  and  atronger 
claim  npoA  qui  aympathies — 

"  As  on  a  sunny  bank  a  tender  Umb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  Maroht 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Speaks  for  itself ;  an  infant  there  doth  rest  { 
The  sheltering  hUlock  is  the  mother*s  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank ; 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks, 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do ; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart, 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears, 
Shed  when  the  donds  had  gathered  and  diHtaioedi 
The  epotlass  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; — 
If  theoe  may  make  a  hallowed  spot  of  ^arth 
More  holy  in  the  siffht  of  God  or  roan, 
Then  o*er  that  mould  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
TUl  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom.'* 

•  Cf.  Bp.  Butler  ("Analogy,"  Part  I.,  chap,  t.)  on  the  moral  da^ 
arifling  from  the  exclusive  inawlgenoe  of  mere  jjfouiwe  impresaiens. 
t  Aubrey  Be  Vera,  Sonnatsi  *<  Sorrow." 


Then  foUowB  ibe  ebarftoter  of  the  cottage  g^l,  her  love,  ite 
betrayal,  the  broken  vow ;  her  9bame  and  •ofrmr»  relief  by  ti» 
birdi  of  her  child,  the  ceceteity  to  leaye  her  own,,  and  niuae  a  neigh- 
bour's ohild ;  her  own  ohHd't  Biokftess^and  her  aoife  beni||p  aUowea  to 
Tiait  it  i  its  death*  her  long  rigila  by  its  grave,  a  weeping  Magda- 
lene^ ewied  by  her  own  deoline  r*-> 
■ 

«  Meek  saint !  through  patience  glorified  on  earth, 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate, 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  deoaj  put  on 
A  gun-like  beauty,  and  appeared  divine ! 
.    .    .    Much  £d  she  suffer^;  but,  if  any  friend, 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 
She  stilled  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said, 
*  He  who  af&icts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear, 
And  when  I  &il,  and  can  endure  no  more. 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  Himself.* 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  spirit  passed 
Into  that  pure  and  onknowu  world  of  love 
Where  injnry  eaunot  come." 

We  have  here  proof  of  the  severe  purity,  the  "  diaste  austerity," 
of  Wordsworth's  Mnse,  in  treating  a  delicate  and  diificnlt  snbjeot--« 
pity  for  the  sufferer,  withoat,  as  is  bnt  too  frequently  t^e  case,  any 
weak,  sentimental  dallying  with  the  vice. 

**  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sonow  is  to  rather  suflbr  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  aibeU  ihmMelvet  hat>e  Hred,' 

is  the  poet's  closing  comment  on  the  above  narrative. 

In  Bnnple  descriptions  such  as  these,  descriptions  involving  sen- 
timent and  pathos,  Wordsworth  stands  almost  unrivalled.  The 
death  of  a  poor  misled  girl,  the  return  of  a  disabled  soldier  to  hia 
native  village,  the  wreck  of  the  fortunes  of  a  once  thriving  family, 
the  solitude  of  aged  widowhood,  the  nightly  moanings  of  a  red- 
cloaked  maniac  haunting^  some  dreary  spot  in  the  woods — notlung 
ean  exoeed  the  pathos  with  which  Wordsworth  can  tell  such  sim^ 
local  Btoriea  as  these.  One  can  hardly  read  without  tears  some  of 
his  narratives  of  this  deseription ;  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  poem, 
entitled  "  Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  the  pastoral  poem-entitled  "  Michael," 
or  ihe  widow  Margaret  and  her  lonely  eottaoe. 

Of  passion,  passion  in  the  strict  sense,  ne  (Wordsworth)  has 
little  or  none — ^the  main  defect  of  his  poetiy  in  popular  estimation. 
On  this  point  a  writer,  in  reference  to  these  two  stones,  ^  Margaret  *' 
and  the  "  Cottage  Girl,"  remarks, — "  They  say  that  Wordsworth 
wants  passion;  for  feeling  not  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  depth, 
pathos  pure  and  profound,  what  of  modem  verse  ean  equal  this 
stoiT  and  that  of  Maxgant  P  The  "very  roll  of  the  lines  [those  on 
the  dying  cottage  girl,  aboTe  quoted]  is  onuralar.    There  is  in  them 
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the  echo  of  a  soul  Hie  aioit  eapaoious,  teftdei*/ftnd  profound  tkat 
lias  spoken  through  modem  poetry." 

Next  in  iutereet  and  pathos  to  the  two  foregoing  desoriptioiUy 
with  A  touch  of  the  romantic  and  picturesque,  comes  tiiat  of  a  pea- 
sant youth,  the  hero  of  his  natire  vale.  The  graces  of  his  person 
and  disposition,  and  his  youthful  prowess  in  the  field  are  described. 
The  poet  then  ffoes  on  to  tell  the  lamented  and  untimely  f&te  of 
the  peasant  youm ;  how  he,  with  others  in  the  vale,  roused  by  the 
cry  to  arms,  studies  the  rudiments  of  war,  but  is  cut  off  sudaenly 
in  the  flower  of  his  prime ; — a  fruitful  subject  this  of  elegy  with  the 
poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  from  tke  lamentation  of  David 
over  Jonathan,  to  '*  Lycidas,"  *'  Adonais,"  and  "  In  Memoriam." 

"  To  him,  thus  snatched  awa^,  his  comrades  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.    At  ms  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  doadlees  bloe^ 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there^ 
From  some  oommanding  eminence  had  looked 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle !  but  every  face 
Was  pallid ;  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  mois^ 
With  tears  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  were  the  few, 
Who  firom  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join   ' 
In  this  sad  serrioe,  less  disturbed  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced 
Through  the  still  air  the  dosing  of  the  grave ; 
And  distant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before !  ** 

• 

How  beautifully  the  calm  and  repose  of  nature  are  here  con- 
trasted with  the  sadness  and  unrest  oT  afflicted,  suffering  humanity 
— i^e  blue,  cloudless  sky,  the  golden  lustre  on  the  bilk,  with  tlie 
tears  and  pdlid  faces  of  the  mourners !  The  final  touch,  where  the 
mountams  are  made  to  echo  back  the  sound  of  lamentation,  is  very 
striking  and  suggestive ;  one  seems,  as  it  were,  to  hear  the  bnell  of 
the  lamentation.  It  reminds  one  of  a  similar  passage  in  an  earlier 
.portion  of  the  author's  works*  with  which  it  may  oe  here  compared : — 

<*  While  &r  distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melaneholy  not  unnoticed." 

As  an  example  of  calm,  meditative  pathos  may  be  taken  the 
poet's  pensive  and  graceful  description  ot "  The  Churchyard  among 
the  Mountains : "— < 

"  Qreen  is  the  churchyard,  beautiftil  and  green, 
Bidge  rising  gently  by  the  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surilMe,  almost  wholly  free 
iFrom  interroption  of  sepulohnd  stones, 
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And  mantlod  o^er  with  tborigiDal  toif 
And  ererlasting  flowen — thme  dfllMmon  tnut 
Ihfi  liDgfiring  ^«am  of  their  departed  li? 08 
To  ond  record,  and  the  sUent  haart  $ 
Bepositoriee  faithful  and  more  kind 
Than  fondest  epitaph :  for,  if  those  fail. 
What  boots  the  sculptared  tomb  P  " 

Ab  an  example  of  poetry  of  the  highest  kind~-poetTy  pore  and 
aimple — ^we  may  quote  the  oelebrated  description  of  the  aspect 
which  nature  presented  "  to  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagan 
Greece/'  a  description  rich  in  imaginative  beauty : — 

"  Onoe  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  118  rerert,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  &0B  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagan  Greece. 
In  that  fiiir  dime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose ; 
And  in  some  fit  of  weariness  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sound 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched 
E*en  fVom  tne  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,*  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 
And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  rayishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 
Up  towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 
Galled  on  the  lorely  wanderer  who  bestowed 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport ; 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  f  with  her  njmphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grore^ 
Kot  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes, 
By  echo  moltiplied  from  rock  or  care, 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  hearen 
When  winds  are  blowing  etrone ;  the  trareller  slaked 
His  thirst  from  riU  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 
The  Naiad.  {    Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apaee^  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads,  {  sporting  Tisibly." 

And  so  on  this  inimitable  description  proceeds — a  description  so 
well  know  as  scarcely  to  call  for  more  than  a  passing  referraee. 
The  yery  lines  themselres  are  snggestire  of  the  ideas  therein  de- 
picted. Ab  a  specimen  of  ^ure,  imaginative  poetry,  this  whole 
piece  is  quite  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Keats,  that  poet, 
par  excellence,  of  paganism.  Between  Wordsworth  and  Keats 
there  is,  however,  this  essential  difference  in  their  respective  mode 

*  Phoebus  Apollo.  f  Diana.  %  Kymphs  of  the  streams. 

4  Kymphs  of  the  woods. 
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of  treating  the  Greek  mjrthology ;  for  while  Keats 'se&snoustjr  revels 
and  luxunatet  vx  the  mere  mythg  tliemaelreB,  without  seeminglj  a 
thought  beyond,  and  is,  as  has  been  well  observed,  more  pagan  than 
the  pagans  themselves, — ^while  Keats'  sensuous  fancy  thus  revels  and 
luxuriates,  Wordsworth's  spiritualized  imagination  goes  farther 
and  deeper,  and  traoes  in  these  myths  the  tvpes  ana  shadows  of 
eternal  truths,  dimly  and  distantly  perceived  by  "  those  bewildered 
pagans -of  old  time."    Very  beautifully  ia  this  idea  expreaaedi — 

"  And  yet,  triampbant  o*er  this  pompous  show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  array  of  sense, 
On  every  side  enoomxtered  t  in  despite 
Of  the  gross  fiotions  chanted  in  the  ateeets 
By  waiuienng  rbapsodists }  and  in  oontampt 
Of  dooht  and  bold  demal  hourly  ui^ged 
Amid  the  wraogUng  eohoola, — &  tpirii  hang, 
Beaatiful  region !  o'er  thy  towns  and  fannsi 
Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 
And  emanations  were  perceived ;  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  nature's  course, 
Sxemplified  by  mysteries,  that  werefolt 
As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 
And  armed  warrior ;  and  in  every  gnwe 
A  gay  or  peanve  t«nd«meu  piorailed. 
When  piety  mor6  awfid  had  relaaed— 
'  Takfl^  running  river»  take  these  locks  of  mine* 

S'huB  would  the  votazy  say), '  this  severed  hair» 
y  TOW  fulfiUxngt  do  I  here  present, 
Thankful  for  my  beloved  child's  return. 

*  Thy  banks,  Cephiius,  he  again  hath  trod* 
Thy  murmurs  heard  {  and  drunk  the  crystal  lymph 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty  lip, 
And  all  day  long  moisten  these  flowery  fields  I' 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  ahed 
Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
Of  life  continuous,  being  unimpured ; 
What  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
There  shall  endure,— existence  uneiyosed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  aoeident ; 
From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age ; 
While  man  grows  old  and  dwindles,  and  decays ; 
And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart,  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod.'* 

'^  Bnch  is  Wordsworth's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Greek  mythofop^, 
as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  Keats,  the  poet  of  an  *'  fflsthetie" 
sensualiam.  Ijae  opinions  of  Wordsworth  on  the  subject,  as  here 
enunciated,  run  counter,  it  is  true,  to  the  theories  of  certain  grave 
and  learned  writers— Whately,*  Warburton  (P),  &c., — ^who  would 

*  Whately  maintains  that  the  heathen  sages  and  pbilosophen,  the 
greatest  and  wisest  not  excepted  (Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Oiceroy,  sup- 
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maintain  that  tlxe  ancient  ^gani — e?en  their  Torr  nhnes  and  phi- 
losophers— ^had  in  fact  no  aneh  intimations  of  immortality  and  of  a 
future  state,  but  were  in  this  respect,  absolutely  and  in  every  tense, 
"without  hope  in  the  world."  However  this  may  be,  with  all  doe 
deference  to  these  great  names,  we  do  not  see  why  the  poet,  or  the 
pedlar  his  spokesman,  should  not  be  held  as  equally  good  authority 
in  the  matter. 

So  mudh  for  Wordsworth's  opinions  on  the  Greek  mythology*-, 
opinions  worthy  at  least  of  a  poet. 

To  tidce  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  showing  how  Wordsworth 
hallows  with  the  b^ht  of  his  poetic  genius,  **  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,"  subjects  seemingly  the  most  unpromising.  Thusy 
a  description  of  deafness  in  a  peasant  would  seem  to  be  a  subject 
hardly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament ;  yet,  by  contrasting  it  with 
the  surrounding  objects — the  pleasant  sounds  and  stir  of  nature, — 
and  by  his  vein  of  pensive  and  graceful  reflection,  Wordsworth  hha 
made  this,  homely  as  it  seems,  one  of  his  finest  pictures : — 

"  Almoat  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  ait  at  eve, 
Oft  stretches  toward  me,  like  a  long  strait  path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward ;  there,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies, 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdravm 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.    He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  lonelmeas  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  waa  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  ivom  deep 
With  starring  summons ;  not  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cnokoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparklmg  waves, 
Boekinff  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  me  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags. 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 

ported  the  belief  in  a  future  state  merely  from  reasons  of  state  policy,  while 
they  themselves  in  secret  utterly  disbelieved  in  it,  arguing  from  the 
apparently  contradictory  statements  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  these 
phuosophers  touching  the  doctrine  in  question.  But  is  it  not  quite  possible 
that  they  (the  philosophers)  having  at  beat  but  a  "trembling  hope"  of  a 
future  life,  their  mode  of  speaking  of  it  might  also  vary  and  fluctuate  with 
their  own  vaiying  moods  and  feelings,  the  said  "  hope*'  appearing  at  one 
time  brighter,  at  another  dimmer  ?  Even  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Old 
Testament  writers,  as,  «.jr.,  the  Psalmist,  there  is  at  times  the  same  appsrent 
contradiction.  Whately  seems  to  have  wholly  overlooked  this  important 
consideration. 

1867.  £ 
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Were  all  tbinn  silent,^  wheresoever  be  mored. 
Yet,  by  the  soiaoe  of  hie  owd  pore  thougbte 
Upheld,  he  dateoaely  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain-side 
Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  fiuthftil  dog  i 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  soothe  be  swayed 
And  the  ripe  oom  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers." 

What  a  picture  have  we  here !  Every  line  is  Bngffestire.  How 
blank  and  drear  an  image  of  solitude  is  conveyra  in  the  sinf^le 
expression  ''  lonelineBs  of  soul "  1  To  such  a  being,  tints  self-im- 
pnsoned,  thus  isolated,  might  emphatically  hare  been  a^mlied  the 
Deantifbl  words  of  a  great,  thongh  recently  departed  Christiaa 
poet,  one  whose  fame  is  in  all  the  churches  :— 

<*  Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell,  and  range  apart."  * 

The  funeral  of  the  peasant  ia  thus  pensiyelj  described : — 

**  At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  fire  were  told, 
A  slow  disease  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature;  and  a  few  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his  home 
nTon  cottoffe  shaded  Vf  the  woody  crags)' 
To  the  prorounder  stUlnesB  of  the  grare. 

I^or  Was*  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  tears,  rirtuous  and  thoughtful  grief; 
Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 

And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserres 
His  name,  and  unambitiouslr  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind. 
The  sad  priration  was  by  him  endured. 
And  yon  taU  pine  tree,  whose  composing  sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  liying  ear. 
Hath  new  its  own  peculiar  sanctity ; 
And,  at  the  touch  of 'every  wandering  breese, 
Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  Ms  peaceful  grare." 

.  Hov  "  still  an  image  of  tranquillity  "  is  conveyed  in  these  last 
lines !  Ko  sound,  but  the  dreamy  murmur  of  the  pine  in  the 
summer  breeze,  to  break  the  pensive  silence !  Thus  does  the  poet, 
by  the  light,  the  power  of  his  genius,  glorify  the  familiar  ana  ele- 
yate  the  low. 

To  touch  now  upon  some  of  the  deeper  and  more  abstruse  speca* 
lations  which  form  the  staple  of  the  poem-peculations  oompre- 
bending  in  their  ranee  the  aeepest  truths  of  reagion,  morals,  social 
sdenoe,  and  philoso^y. 

The' poet  thus  shows  how  the  inborn  energy  of  the  soul,  the 

•  Keble,  «•  Christian  Year." 


"wvida  tns  animi,"*  csd,  as  b^]  a  subtle  tranimnting 'process, 
educe  good  oat  of  eril  and  suffering,  making  their  yerj  darkness 
bright  and  beautiful : — 

"Within  the  soul  a  iooalty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become 
Contingenoiee  of  pomp,  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  naiiye  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  dee^  stulness  of  a  summer  ere 
Bising  behmd  a  thick  and  loftj  grove. 
Buns,  like  an  unoonsuming  &:e  of  light, 
In  the  green  trees ;  and,,  kindling  on  all  sides 
Their  leafy  umbnue^  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  ^orious  as  her  own. 
Tea,  with  her  own  inooiporated,  by  ]power 
Capacious  and  serene :  like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  Virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself  j  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautifm,  and  silent  £re. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
From  error,  disappointment — nay,  from  guilt ; 
And  sometimes^  so  relenting  Justice  willsi 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair." 

We  haye  here  a  striking  exemplification  of  that  which  oonstltutes 
Wordsworth's  speciality  as  the  poet  of  nature.  With  Wordsworth 
luUure  is  not,  as  with  other  poets,  paramount  and  supreme,  the  "  all 
in  aU,"  but  is  ever  made  secondary  and  subserrient  to  the  adum- 
bration of  moral  and  spiritual  truths— the  world  of  sense  thus,  as  it 
were,  forming  the  type  of  the  world  of  mind.  ^  "  No  poet,"  says  a 
late  writer,  'Mias  eyer  yet  so  deyoted  his  imagination  to  the  study 
of  the  face  of  Nature  as  Wordsworth.  He  has  conimuned  wiHi  her 
in  all  her  moods,  and  contemplated  the  eyer-yarying  expression  of 
her  countenance.  .  .  .  The  loye  of  nature  maj  become  highly 
dangerous  if  peryerted  into  a  sentimental  and  insidious  materiaHsm. 
In  Uae  heart  of  Wordsworth  the  pasaionate  loye  of  natore  has  not 
been  so  betrayed.  It  is  coupled  with  the  faith  that  Infinite  Wisdom 
has  80  formed  the  esorth,  the  elements,  and  the  physical  heayens, 
that  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in  its  mortal  tenement,  can  gather, 
from  all  that  meets  the  senses,  food  for  its  noble  faculties ; — 

'  The  glofions  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  pnrposesy 
Auxiliar  to  divine.'  '*  f 

The  influence  of  Wordsworth's  spiritualism,  as  applied  to  nature, 
is  deaily  traceable  in  much  of  our  more  recent  poetic  litera- 
ture.j: 

In  another  place,  musing  on  the  changes  and  chances  of  mortal 
life,  the  "grey-haired  wanaerer"  pensiyely  exclaims,— 

*  Lucretius,  "  De  Berum  IfatnrA,"  Book  I. 

t  Bead's  **  LeetUM  on  the  British  Poets." 

X  A  notable  instance  in  point  occurs  in  a  poet  of  our  di^,  bsftwe  rifittned 
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**  So  &ili|  90  langttiahet,  growa  dim*  and  diet, 
All  th«t  thU  world  is  proud  of.    iFrom  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  oast  down ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  aU  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed ! 
Kor  is  power  giyen  to  lowliest  Innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  himself 
JDeparts ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  sta^m  or  pursuit. 
Did  most  resemble  him.    Degrees  and  ranks, 
Fraternities  and  orders — heapine  high 
Kew  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old. 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  oonflrmed 
And  re-oonlrmed — toe  scoffed  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation  aimed ;  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire ;  and  natureS  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.*' 

With  this  lofty  strain  of  moral  observation  may  not  inaptly  be 
eompared  Wordsworth's  foie  meditative  sonnet  on  "^'Mutability   : — 

"  From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  dimb. 
And  sink  from  high  to  low,  alonff  a  soide 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fitil ; 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime, 
I^or  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not ;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  firosty  rime. 

That  in  tlie  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain. 
And  is  no  more ;  drop  &e  the  tower  sublime 
Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 

His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  e*«n  sostam 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air, 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  time."  * 

What  a  marked  and  significant  contrast  is  presented  between 
Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  the  Christian  poet  and  the  sceptical  one, 
in  their  mode  of  treatment  of  the  selfsame  snbject !  Wordsworth's 
sonnet,  "majestio,  equable,  sedate,'*  with  a  deep  undertone  of 

to,  who  find*  in  the  barren  ash  tree,  at  last  bursting  into  leaf  after  having 
long  reabted  tiie  gcoiial  influence  of  spring,  an  emblem  of  an  old  repentant 
sinner:— 

**  The  stony  ash  itself  relents 
Into  the  olue  embrace  of  May, 
Sinking,  like  old  impenitents 

Heart-touched  at  last."— <<  JToy  OaroUy  Ambrtf  d$  Vmm. 
•  ••Beelesiaitioal  Soniieto.'* 
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melanoHoly,  no  doubt,  as  becomes  a  feeling  and  thonghtfol  man  on 
snch  a  theme — a  melancholy  snstained  and  elerated,  however,  by 
the  snre  and  steadfast  hope  that,  though  all  else  shall  fail  and  pass 
away,  trath  shall  nerer  fail.  The  fir^  of  truth  may  change,  yet 
is  Irnth  herself  immutable*  and  eternal.  In  proof  of  the  vast,  the 
immeasurable  superiority  of  Wordsworth,  we  subjoin  SheUey's 
poem,  "Mutabili^." 

**  We  are  as  clondB  that  veil  the  midnight  moon : 
How  restlessly  they  speed  and  gleam  and  quiver^ 
Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly !  yet  soon 
Night  closes  roand,  and  they  are  lost  for  ever : 

**  Or  like  forgotten  lyres,  whose  dissonant  strings 
Qive  various  response  to  each  'vazvine  blast, 
To  whose  finail  frame  no  second  motion  brings 
One  mood  or  modulation  like  the  last, 

**  We  rest— a  dream  has  ;|jower  to  poison  sleep ; 

We  rise — one  wandenng  thooeht  poUntes  the  day ; 
We  feel,  conceive  or  reason,  langh  or  weep; 
Embrace  fond  «roe,  or  cast  our  cares  away : 

'*  It  is  the  same !  for,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow. 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free ; 
ICan's  yesterday  may  ne*er  be  like  his  morrow ; 
Nought  may  endure  but  mutability." 

^  How  utterly  sad  and  hopeless  a  strain  of  scepticism !  no  ray  of 
light  to  cheer  the  gloom  I  Alas  for  Shelley  I  Was  this  indeea  all 
the  solution  of  the  myste^  of  human  Ufe  that  his  fine  poetic 
genius  t  oould  attain  toP  What  a  warning  to  the  faithless  pride 
of  Intellect  t 

*  We  would  hereby  protest  against  the  doctrine  (unhappily  too  prevalent) 
that  truth  is  merely  relative  and  subjectiTc,  the  creature  of  time,  place, 
opinion,  circumstance^  &o. — a  doctrine  to  be  utterly  condemned. 

t  "  In  spite  of  all  his  faults— and  there  are  few  poetic  faults  in  which  he 
does  not  indulge,  to  their  very  highest  power — in  spite  of  his  '  interfluous' 
and  'innumorons^'  and  the  rest  of  his  bad  English — iu  spite  of  bombast, 
honors,  maundering,  sheer  dtcff  and  nonsense  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a 
plaintive  natural  melody  about  this  man,  such  as  no  other  English  poet 
has  erer  uttered,  except  Shakspere,  in  some  few  immortal  songs.  Who 
that  has  read  Shelley  does  not  recollect  scraps  worthy  to  stand  b^  Ariel's 
■ong — chaste,  simple,  unutterably  musical  ?  Yes,  when  he  will  be  himself— 
Shelley  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  and  the  singer, — and  leave  philosophy 
and  politics,  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  shriekings  and  cursings, 
which  are  unfit  fi>r  any  civilized  and  self-respecting  man,  he  is  perfect ' 
lake  the  American  mo<&ing-bird,  he  is  harsh  only  when  apins  other  men'" 
tunes ;  his  true  power  lies  in  his  own  native  wood-notes  wild.  •— iBi»^#2«y'' 
"  MiteeUatUeSf*  voL  i.  A  fair  estimate,  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  o^ 
Shelley's  poetic  genius,  its  faults  and  exodlences. 

{2h  he  concluded  in  owr  next.) 


M  THII  Muwum^. 


The  Social  and  Political  Dependence  of  Women,    LondoiL : 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Thb  q  uestion  to  which  this  able  prodnotion  oalls  attention  has  risen 
cat  of  the  debating  sooieties,  has  passed  beyond  the  mere  rhetorical 
ezercitations  of  ccSlege  essays,  or  the  gleesome  "  wit-combats  **  of 
unions  and  clubs.  It  has  been  taken,  under  the  noblest  intellectual 
auspices,  into  the  grandest  debating  hall  of  which  any  nation  can 
boast — the  English  House  of  Commoas.  J.  S.  Mill  is  no  whimsical 
"  Don  Quixote  "  of  the  day.  A  great  idea  has  been  left  him  as  a 
legacy  of  love — "  the  Enfranchisement  of  Women."  Those  who 
haye  read  the  solemnly  touching  preface  which  stands  before  the 
essay  bearing  that  title  in  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions  "  must 
know  how  thoroughly  that  great  thinker's  hesrt  is  in  the  advocacy 
of  this  social  reform ;  while  those  who  have  perused  the  easaj 
itself  will  know  with  how  much  reason,  ferrour,  and  skill  the  thesis 
can  be  defended.  Tlds  book  is  worthy  of  being  the  supplement  to 
that  grave  and  earnest  paper.  Nor,  if  our  surmise  be  a  correct  one, 
is  this  the  only  point  of  similarity  and  interest  between  this  book 
and  that  essay.  We  guess  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  highly 
aeconplished  and  intelligent  lady  who  has  done  much  for  the  edu- 
cational improvement  of  her  successors  in  sex,  edited  by  her  hna- 
band,  himself  a  publicist  of  con£derable  energy,  a  thinker  of  poweT» 
and  a  social  reformer,  who  looks  beyond  the  possibilities  of  parlia* 
mentary  enactments  for  man's  betterments  and  woman's  happiness. 
It  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  a  woman  on  the  other.  We  think  it  is  work  by  a  woman* 
edited  by  a  man ;  and  we  do  so  because  we  think  there  are  sub- 
currents  of  feeling  in  the  e^say  which  could  not  enter  the  iixuigi« 
nation  of  a  man  unsuggested,  while  there  are  phrases  occasionuly 
employed  wHch,  strong,  terse,  and  telling  tnough  the^  be,  we 
scarcely  think  a  woman  unadvisedly  would  use.  But  critics  whio 
trust  to  intuitions  of  this  sort  are  often  mistaken— especially  men* 
critics  writing  on  topics  connected  with  women's  literature ;  and  we 
do  not  insist  on  the  probability  of  our  having  penetrated  the  anony* 
mity. 

We  are  sure,  however,  of  this,  that  the  book  plaoes  the  anbieot 
fully  and  ably— -without  any  roundabout  parade  of  sentiment,  but 
by  fair  appeal  to  argument—before  the  reader,  and  that  nobodv 
can  now  nghtlj  debate  the  Question,  "  Ought  sex  to  interfere  witn 
social  and  pohtical  rights  P '  without  knowing  what  has  been  ad- 
vaaced  on  the  side  of  female  enfranchisement  in  this  treatise. 
Here  is  a  clear  statement  of  the  issues : — 


m 


ISBWEfUMiAilOtOB* 
*'It  11  MflestML  tJbAt  politioal 
power  u  as  much  the  inidieiiAble 
mht  of  women  as  of  men ;  that  the 
enoimonB  aezpl  ineqUaUtieB,  lojal 
and  vocial,  under  which  she  laboorB 
are  entirely  due  to  her  exeluBion; 
and  that  her  enfranchisement,  both 
as  an  act  of  jostioe  and  expediency, 
is imperatiyely  necessary"  (p.  11). 
''The  adrocaAes  of  female  enfran* 
ehisement  hare  no  edifice  of  their 
own  to  erect;  they  hare  only  to 
demolish  the  building  of  their  op- 
ponents "  (p.  13). 


"  It  is  affirmed  that  the  depend- 
ence of  woman  is  founded  on  social 
laws  which  lie  far  deeper  than  any 
political  law ;  that  this  enfraBohise- 
ment  would  be  pernicious  in  the 
hiffhest  degree;  that  it  would  in- 
YoiTe  consequences  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  prediction ;  that  woman's 
mstinct  is  against  it ;  that  man's 
use  of  a  monopoly  of  political  power 
has  not  pressed  heanly  or  unjustly 
on  the  other  sex ;  and  that  no  fe- 
minine interests  would  be  materially 
adyanoed  by  female  enfranchise- 
ment" (p.  11). 

The  following  groandB  for  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  maa 
are  discussed  seriatim. 

**  1.  That  past  experience  and  the  present  condition  of  women 
show  such  an  assumption  of  power  to  be  beneficial  to  them.  2. 
That  the  superiority  in  intellect  gives  men  the  right  of  arbitrary 
sway.  3.  That  superiority  in  morality  gives  men  the  right  of  ar- 
bitrary sway  "  (p.  16).  And  after  due  consideration,  it  is  affirmed 
that  "  the  political  dependence  of  women,  then,  cannot  be  justified 
on  any  one  of  the  three  only  plausible  grounds — a  superior  morality^ 
a  superior  intelligence,  or  a  proper  use  of  exclusive  power  in  the 
past  in  its  influences  on  both  men  and  women."  The  argument  is 
powerfully  and  cogently  conducted  with  an  evident  comprehension 
of  the  laws  of  right  thinking,  of  the  value  of  facts,  of  the  literature, 
of  the  question  as  well  as  of  the  moral,  social,  and  political  economy 
of  the  subject  debated.  It  is  clear,  clever,  and  calm,  yet  forcible, 
earnest,  and  thoughtful.  Its  aim  is  thus  given : — "  In  enfranchising 
women,  let  us  inaugurate  a  nobler  era  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Let  the  strong  no  longer  tyrannise  over  the  weak ;  but  let 
man  and  woman,  united  by  identity  of  interest,  by  a  common  na- 
ture, and  a  tangible  respect  for  honour  and  religion,  fight  out  the 
battle  of  life  side  by  side." 


TracU  for  ike  Day;  JSssays  an  Theological  Subjects  by  Various 
Writers,  Edited  by  Eev.  Obby  Shipley,  M. A.  No.  I.  Priestly 
Absolution  Scriptural.  No,  IL  Purgatory.  London:  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co. 

"  The  Church  of  the  World  "  was  a  series  of  essays  by  some 
eighteen  writers  of  various  calibre,  and  moral  as  well  as  profes- 
sional standing.  They  took  up  the  difierent  subjects  which  they 
discussed  from  the  very  High  Church  point  of  view,  and  it  seems 
that  they  have  been  so  sucoesaful  that  a  second  series  has  been  pro- 
1,  and  are  already  in  the  press.    Several  requests  have  been 


made,  it  apptim*  fdr  the  iisne  of  the  first  series  in  pcmphlet  form, 
and  at  a  low  price.  Practical  objections  interfere  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal ;  and  this  issne  of  **  Tracts  fbr  ti^e  Day  *'  has 
been  projected  instead.  The  prospectus  states  that  "  these  essays 
will  be  addressed  to  educated  and  intelligent  tDatholics,  who  as 
loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England  are  unable  to  accept  the 
popular  explanation  of  her  doctrines  and  decline  to  be  bound  bj 
the  popular  misrepresentations  of  her  discipline.  They  will  aim  at 
stating  in  plain  language  the  reasons  whicn  make  the  religionism 
of  the  day  untenabLe ;  and  will  illustrate  and  defend  the  historical 
belief  and  traditional  practice  of  Christendom.  They  will  thus  be 
at  once  aggressive  and  constructive ;  and  whilst  seeking  to  avoid 
the  timid  indecision  which  calls  itself  "  moderation,  they  will  oare* 
fully  eschew  polemical  bitterness." 

We  must  confess  that  the  position  taken  by  the  writers  of  the 
series  of  tracts  is  very  bold.  They  distinctly  set  in  contrast  tibie 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  theories  of  absolution  and  restoration 
to  grace,  and  write  of  Protestantism  as  if  it  infringed  upon  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  which  the  writers  are  members.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  duty  as  reviewers  to  express  our  own  opinion  on 
the  tenets  of  the  books  here  noticed.  We  may  assert  that  no  better 
advocacy  and  defence  of  the  scripturality  of  priestly  absolution  in 
a  popular  form  has  reached  our  knowledge  than  that  which  the 
first  tract  contains.  We  might  suggest  to  the  writer  that  in  a  con- 
troversial point  of  view  he  has  been  unnecessarily  demonstrative 
in  regard  to  his  anti-protestantism.  The  ar^mentation  it  contains 
is  skilfully  conducted,  some  forcible  and  impressive  rhetoric  is 
given,  but  many  portions  of  the  writing  lack  verve  and  vigour.  In 
me  tract  there  is  no  dubiety  about  the  author's  views;  he  is  & 
priest  of  the  Church.  The  following  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  book  may  help  our  readers  to  form  an  idea  of  its  thorough^ 
ness : — 

**  Summary  of  contents. — If  ecessity  for  knowing  the  means  appointed  by 
God  for  the  reconciling  to  Himself  sinnerS'  Two  theories  held  bj  Chris- 
tians. 1.  The  Protestant  school  subdivided  into  two  eeotions.  [1.  Indi- 
vidual repentance.  2.  An  operation  of  grace.]  2.  The  Catholic  and 
scriptural  school  [which  requires  an  outwaurd  act.]  Both  theories  at  one 
as  to  the  reconciling  medium,  but  differ  as  to  the  mode  of  its  application. 
Objections  as  to  the  Protestant  theory.  1.  It  is  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
God's  dealings,  (a)  In  conferring  spiritual  g^fts  God  made  them  to  ae* 
company  an  outward  sign,  (h)  In  healing  corporeal  infirmities,  symbo- 
lizing soul  diseases,  God  used  outward  signs,  (c)  In  healing  diseased 
souls,  Christ  used  an  authoritative  outwaid  sign.  2.  If  God  had  p1ll^ 
posed  to  discontinue  outward  authoritative  tokens,  He  would  have  stated 
that  such  was  His  intention.  3.  It  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  (a)  Texts 
quoted  by  Protestants  to  establish  their  theory  entirely  beside  the  mark. 
(b)  The  requisite  for  pardon  stated  in  Scripture  is  repentance.  Bepentanoe^ 
as  a  requisite  for  pardon,  has  in  Scripture  a  technical  meaning,  making  it 
oonaist  of   three  parts: — 1,  contrition;    2,  oon£9ssion;   3,  satisfiKstion. 
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(kndmnoa^  ito  nalnie  m  indieatod  by  Seriptme ;  (a)  •xuAeohx  oonfenioii 
was  institoted  bj  Bfoses.  (i)  It  iraa  practised  tUl  the  ooming  of  Chxist. 
(e)  It  was  continaed  nnder  the  gospel,  (d)  It  was  sealed  and  perfected 
bj  Chbibt  with  the  gif^  of  absolution.  («)  The  praotios  of  the  oonfessioa 
was  continued  in  the  Church,  (f)  It  is  accepted  by  the  English  Chnroh. 
Practical  disuse  of  confession  and  absolution  in  the  Sxiglish  CUiureh,  popQ" 
lar  Protestant  objections  to  the  sacrament  and  reconciliation  answered: — 1, 
That  it  is  unscriptural ;  2,  That  it  interposes  a  man  between  the  sinner  and 
bis  QoD ;  3,  That  it  gires  fictitious  assurance ;  4,  That  it  is  unauthorized 
bj  the  Cirarch  of  England ;  5,  That  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect ;  6,  That 
God  could  not  communicate  to  man  the  power  to  absoWe  sinners ;  7xThat 
God  did  not  communicate  to  man  the  power  to  absolre  sinners,  under 
this  head  it  is  argued  that  (a)  the  power  to  remit  sins  was  limited  to  the 
twehre.  (b)  That  the  power  to  remit  sins  ceased  with  power  to  work 
mirades.  (c)  That  the  words  of  Chbibt  quoted  as  conferring  the  power 
do  not  apply  to  sins,  but  to  bodily  diseases,  (d)  That  the  words  of  Chbut 
re£9r  to  ecclesiastical  censures.  8,  Further  Anglican  objection  answdred.**' 
Qmelugion. — **  We^  Catholics,  have  a  mountain  of  Protestant  prejudice 
to  remove,  before  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation  can  be  brought  to  resume 
its  legitimate  prominence.  But  we  have  a  great  and  homing  love  for  souls, 
and  a  strong  iaith  in  Christ  and  his  ordinances,  so  that  we  know  it  is  bat 
s  tittle  while,  and  that  mountain  shall  be  rooted  up  and  oast  into  the  sea. 
*  What  art  thou,  O  great  mountain  ?  before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a 
pbdn.'  We,  CathoUcs,  go  in  on  the  traces  of  the  evangelicals,  and  where 
they  sowed  in  tears  we  reap  in  joy.  Their  work  is  done,  and  decay  has 
matted  them  out  for  its  own.  We  must  increase;  they  must  decrease. 
They  have  pointed  to  the  Lakb  of  Gk>D  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
woiid,  standing  afar  off,  not  having  the  promises;  but  we  possess  Him,  with 
ftll  the  graces  flowing  from  his  ss^red  wounds.  They  saw  throuffh  a  glass 
daridy ;  but  we  face  to  face.  They  knew  in  pari ;  but  we  know  the  way  of 
€K)d  more  perfectly.  They  have  indicated  the  blood  of  Okritt  as  the 
cleansing  stream ;  and  we  plunge  sinners  therein.*' 

The  second  tract  is  much  more  hesitant  and  confused.  There  is 
more  reaerve  in  it.  The  writer  is  more  willing  to  hint  than  to  afiSrm, 
to  suggest  than  assert.  It  has  not  the  appearance  of  straightfor- 
wardness that  the  other  has.  The  argument  is  in  many  cases  acute 
and  laboured  in  the  premises ;  but  the  author  halts  berore  affirming 
fully  all  i^t  these  premises,  if  fairly  accepted,  would  imply.  We 
feeU  in  reading  it,  that  the  vrhole  mind  of  the  writer  is  not  before 
us  on  the  subject ;  and  that  he  is  anxious  to  convert  by  insinuation 
and  bring  over  by  intrigue.  The  interminj|;lement  he  makes  of 
ftuthorities,  Pagan,  Apostolic,  Eomish,  Scriptural,  and  heretical, 
without  discriminating  the  worth  respectively  of  each  offends  our 
sense  of  genuine  argumentation.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  tract  is 
intentioiudly  sophisticaJ,  but  if  it  is  not,  the  writer  has  not  yet 
found  hia  own  faith,  or  is  startled  at  the  position  he  has  reached. 
It  is  a  great  advantage  that  opinions  should  be  maintained  by  the 
best  minds  which  entertain  them ;  but  if  men  are  convinced,  they 
ought  to  use  the  language  of  conviction. 


IS  OUB  GOLISOBIffB  00UB8B. 

STITDIBS   nsr  BNGXISH  LITEBATUBB. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

S-<  During  thU  middle  period  of  Milton's  life,  when  absorbed  with  political 
theological  polemics  and  state  affairs,  the  only  sign  giyen  to  show  that 
poetry  was  not  wholly  suppressed  in  bis  thoughts  is  to  be  found  in  the  &v 
sonnets  dated  in  those  years,  and  which  are  distinguished  for  a  sternness  of 
conception  and  a  eompressed  energy  of  style,  that  we  may  fancy  them  written 
at  Cromwell's  council-board,  with  the  same  pen  which  engrossed  some  stem 
despatch  from  the  Protector  to  his  fellow-soyereignB  on  the  Gontinent. 
.  .  .  The  strain  which  before  had  scarcely  serv^  more  than  a  lorer^s 
uses  was  made  the  fit  form  for  the  stem  Bepublican  to  address  Cromwell, 
and  Fairfax,  and  Sir  Harry  Yane." — Henry  Seed^s  "  Zecturet  <m  the  BrUisk 

Sonnet  to  Vans. 

['*  Sir  Henry  Vane,  one  of  the  most  influential  statesmen  of  the  Ooo^ 
moawealth  times,  born  1612.  He  was  gay  when  young.  He  waa  eduosAed 
at  Westminster  School  and  Magdalen  Cbll^e,  Oxford,  and  went  to  G«iMf% 
where  religious  impressions  made  on  him  early  were  deepened.  Hia  farther 
was  angzy,  and  he  left  for  New  England  in  16i35,  and  was  chosen  Gk^Temor 
of  Massachusetts  in  1636.  He  was  an  upholder  of  religiotts  tokmtion,  in 
which  the  New  Englanders  did  not  believe  $  and,  to  show  that  they  did  not^ 
displaced  Vane,  who  returned  to  his  natiTO  country,  where^  in  1640,  he  WM 
■ent  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Hull.  He  opposed  Strafford*  carried  up 
the  impeachment  against  Laud,  and  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Wai^ 
minster  Assembly  of  Dirines.  Yane  was  one  of  the  chief  finusers  of  *  The 
Solenm  League  and  CoTenant,'  and  promoters  of  '  The  Solf-Denying  Ordi- 
nance,* though  he  opposed  and  hated  the  Presbyterians,  and  acted  with  the 
Independents.  He  disapproved  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Ho  waam 
member,  and  for  some  ttroe  President,  of  the  Council  of  State.  He  opposed 
Cromwell.  He  published  many  books,  and  was  very  peculiar  in  hia  vicwi 
of  eedesiastioal  and  eivil  law.  Though  he  had  opposed  both  Oromwdla,  be 
was  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  by  Clarendon's  advioe,  and  was, 
«fter  a  long  imprisonment,  c^idemned  as  *  too  dangerous  a  man  to  live,'  and 
executed  June  14, 1662."— iSse  Fcrster't "  JSmiMui  MrUUh  Staiumen:*^ 

Vane,  (1)  voung  in  yearst  but  in  sage  counsel  old. 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Borne ;  when  gowns,  not  arms,  repelVd 

Helps  to  paraphrasing. 

Line  1.  Tender ;  age ;  wise  advisings  ripe  in  years. 
2.  Superior  statesman ;  graspwl  and  wielded. 
8.  Gkyvemment ;  counsel ;  war ;  drove  hack. 


(1)  *'  A  man,  one  rather  finds,  of  light  fibre,  this  Sir  Harry  Yane.    G^rant 
aU  manner  of  purity  and  elevation ;  subtle  high  discourse ;  muoh  intellee- 
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The  Jierce  Epirot  (2)  and  the  African  (3)  boldi 
Whether  to  settlepeace,  or  to  unfold 

The  drift  of  hatlow  states  (4)  hard  to  be  spetVd; 

Then  to  advise  how  War  may,  best  upheld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  eauipage;  besides  to  know 

Both  spiritual  power  and  cvvil,  what  each  means, 
What  severs  each,  thou  hast  learn* d,  which  few  have  donei 
The  hemmde  oi  either  sword  to  thee  we  owe  ; 

Therefoire  on  thy  .;Srw  hand  Keligion  (6)  learns 
Jupeaae,  and  reckons  thee  her  eldmi  son. 

4.  leiriible;  coiuageous. 

5.  Bring  about  friendly  relations ;  find  out. 

6.  Intention ;  deoeptive  nations ;  fiiUj  known. 

7.  Armnge  plans  in  what  manner ;  sopported.  . 

8.  Vngrote  towards  its  end ;  chief  sinews  i  weapons  $  money. 

9.  Grand  amy;  oompvehend. 

10.  Ecclesiastical;  political;  signifies. 

11.  Bistinguishes ;  -studied. 

12.  Limits  oi  the  power ;  are  indebted  for  settling. 
18.  Strongs  depends. 

14.  Frank  and  fearless  love ;  regards  as ;  worthiest. 

• — ;  ....,■ 

tnal  and  piBctieal  dexterity ;  there  is  an  amiable,  deroutly  sealons,  yery 
pretty,  but  not  a  royal  man ;  alas,  no !  on  the  whole  rather  a  thin  man, 
whom  it  is  eren  important  to  keep  strictly  snbaltem  ;  whose  tendency  to- 
wards the  abstract,  or  temporary*theoretic,  is  irresistible ;  whose  hold  of 
tile  concrete,  in  whibh  lies  always  the  perennial,  is  by  no  means  that  of  a 
fliant,  or  bom  practical  king ;  whose  astonishing  subtlety  of  intellect  con- 
aocts  him,  not  to  new  clearness,  but  to  ever  new  abstruseness,  wheel  within 
wheel,  depth  under  depth ;  marrellouB  temporary  empire  of  the  air ;  wholly 
ranished  now,  and  without  meaning  to  any  mortal." — CarlgWs  **  Oliver 
Oromwell**  vol.  ii.,  p.  158. 

(2)  Fyrrhus,  son  of  JEacides  and  Phthia,  king  of  Epiriis,  born  318  B.0.| 
a  great  warrior  and  the  best  prince  of  his  time.    Killed  at  Argos,  272  B.o. 

(8)  Hannibal,  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  bom  247  B.C.  Hannibal's 
TOW  is  proverbiaL  Taken  at  the  age  of  nine  to  the  altar,  he  swore 
eternal  hostility  to  Bome ;  an  oath  which  he  nerer  forgot.  He  spent  his 
life  in  a  constant  struggle  against  the  power  and  domination  of  Bome. 

(4)  *' Hollow  States:'— EoMKod.  "This  indigested  Tomit  of  the  sea»" 
as  Andrew  Marvel  says, "  staple  of  sects  and  mint  of  schisms  grew  ;'*  hence, 
by  a  double  entendre^  Milton  unites  the  physical  character  with  the  moral 
as  xequiring  only  one  epithet.  At  this  time,  1652,  Holland  and  Britain 
ware  at  war  after  much  negotiating,  apologising,  and  bidtering,  "  mounting 
ever  higher,"  ending  in  occupation  for  Blake,  Bean,  and  Monk,— Tsn 
Xromp  sod  Be  Bnyter. 

(5)  A  personification  of  the  faith  which  leads  to  acts  of  worship  and  ssr- 
▼ioB  to  the  true  Qod,  and  to  an  observance  of  the  morslity  enjoined  in  His 
law/^perhaps  Ohnstianity,  or  the  Churches. 


'60  OtTB  COLLBOIATS  OOUBSB. 

SOKKBT  TO  FaIBFAX. 

rrhomM  Lord  Fairlax,  son  of  Ferdinand  Fmirfax,  was  bom  at  DeDton, 
in  jTorkidure,  in  1611  j  studied  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  serred  as  a 
Tolunteer  in  Holland,  under  Lord  Yere,  whose  fourth  daughter  he  married. 
On  the  outburst  of  the  ciyil  war,  1642,  he  espoused  the  parliamentarj 
cauae.  When,  in  1645,  Essex  resigned  the  command-in-ehief,  FBir&x  waa 
appointed  to  that  office.  Cromwell  gained  entire  influence  orer  him. 
He  defeated  the  Bojidists  in  Kent,  and  after  a  siege  of  cderen  woeka 
at  Colchester.  He  refused  to  act  on  the  High  Court  of  Justice  fivr  tha 
trial  of  Charles  L,  and  after  the  «xeeution  of  &&  soTterawn,  to  aicn  the  teat 
approring  of  the  deed.  Yet  he  was  appointed  Genaraf  of  the  Bepublio's 
foroea,  and  Toted  agatnat  the  LereUera ;  but  resigned  his  oommisaion,  June^ 
1660,  that  he  might  not  proceed  against  the  fioots,  who  had  undertaken  the 
cause  of  Charles  il.   HetookpartlntheBeatontion.    Died  Hot.  12, 1672.] 

Faibtax,  wbose  name  in  arms  tbrou^li  Europe  rit^s, 
FiUing  eacb  mouth  with  envy  or  with  praue. 
And  all  her  jealous  monarehi  with  amage, 

And  rumours  loud,  that  daunt  remotest  kings ; 

Thv^rw,  unshaken  virtue  ever  brings 

victory  home,  thongh  nsu>  rebellions  raise 

Their  Hydra  (!)  heads,  and  the  false  North  (2)  displays 

Her  broken  league  (3)  to  imp  their  serpent  wings. 

O  yet  a  nobler  task  awaits  thy  hand 

(For  what  can  war  but  endless  war  still  breed  f) 
Till  truth  and  riaht  from  violence  heflreed^ 

And  public  faith  eUar'd  from  the  sham^ul  brand 
of  public  fraud.    In  vain  doth  valour  bleed. 

While  Avarice  and  Bctpine  share  the  land. 

Line  1.  Benown;  fight;  u  well  reported  of. 

2.  Making  prevalent  in  j  grudging  dis^ragement ;  fimie. 

8.  Suspiciously  vigilant ;  intense  astonishment. 

4h  Cuirent  reports  noisily  expressed ;  incline  to  fear  moat  diatant. 

6.  Unswerring  fearlesa  valour  j  constantly  leads. 

6.  Success  in  battle;  fresh  revolts  erect. 

7.  Deoeitful ;  holds  out  to  view. 

8.  VioUted  covenant ;  repair ;  reptile. 

9.  Worthier  duty ;  is  ready  for. 

10.  Civil  (or  national)  strife:  successivelv ;  reproduce. 

11.  Honour ;  just  freedom ;  strong-handed  force ;  secured. 

12.  National  engagements ;  pui^ged ;  disgraceful  mark  of  infamy. 

13.  National  deceit ;  fruitlessly ;  courage ;  fight  and  suffer. 

14.  So  long  aa  greed  and  foroeiid  plunder  seice  and  hold. 

ri^  Hydra^  a  nine-headed  serpent  of  Lema,  the  ofiiipring  of  Tjptum  and 
nmda,  and  the  nurseliDff  of  Hera. 

(2)  Scotland,  which  had  become  unfaithful  to  the  Commonwealth  by  its 
adoption  of  Charles  II. 

(3)  By  Hamilton's  march  into  England,  July,  164S,  with  the  Scotch  army 
of  40,000,  to  deliver  the  king  from  sectariea,  the  league  of  Septembflo^  16489 
is  held  by  the  BngUah  Parliament  to  have  been  bronn. 


Bdim 


QI7B  COLLSaUTB  C0Ufi8I«  (H. 

SOKNBT  TO  CbOMWBLL. 

[Hfty,  1652, — on  the  proposals  of  certain  ministers  at  the  Committee 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gOBpel,  "  Mr.  Milton's  notion  is,  That  this  Pro- 
tectorate of  his  Highness  OliTer  vas  a  thing  called  for  by  the  Necessities 
and  the  Byerlasting  Laws ;  and  that  his  Hi^ness  ought  now  to  qoit  him- 
adf  like  a  Christian  Hero  in  it,  as  in  other  smaller  things  he  has  been  used 
to  do ."— T%oma#  Carhfl^i  '*  Liters  and  Speeohea  of  CromweU^**  toL  ii., 
p.  237.] 

Cbomwbll,  (1)  our  chief  oi  men«  who,  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  anlv,  but  detractions  rude, 
Chkided  hyfait%  and  matehUes  foriitude. 
To  peace  (2)  and  truth  thy  alorume  tpoy  hut  ploughed. 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 
Hast  reared  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued. 
While  Darwen's  (3)  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  imhru'd. 

Line  1.  Choicest  or  noUestfi  base  or  mist. 

2.  Contention  merely  i  defiunation  rnlgar. 

8.  Pireoted ;  trust  in  God  i  unexampled  courage. 

4.  Secure  power;  correct  thought;  illustrious  path;  progressed  through 

difficulties. 

5.  Humbled  head ;  sorereign ;  haughty. 

6.  Built ;  memorials  of  conquest ;  laboured  earnestly  at. 

7.  Bedyed. 

(1)  The  character  of  CvomireU  has  been  so  mnoh  a  subject  of  contro* 
Teny  that  we  cannot  quote  any  estimate  here  which  oould  be  satisfactoir ; 
but  we  may  perhaps  serre  our  students  better  if  we  point  out  to  them  4ne 
chief  sources  whence  a  full  Tiew  of  his  Ufe  and  character  may  be  dmwn  :--> 
Hume's  "  History  ; "  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Bebellion ; "  "  Pictorial 
History  of  England ; "  Noble's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Cromw^ ; "  Hallam's 
"Constitutions  History;"  Carlyle's  "Letters  and  Speeches  of  GUyer 
Cromwell;"  Macaulay's  "Eneland,"  and  "Essays;"  Guizot's  "Crom- 
well ; "  D'Aubign^s  "  Cromwefl  the  Protector ; "  Southey's  "  Statesmen  of 
the  Conunonwealth : "  Southey's  "  Life  of  Cromwell ; "  Macaulay's  "  Eng- 
land" and  "Essays,"  III.;  Smythe's  "Lectures  on  Modem  HistoryT* 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  430 — 468;  Forstei's  "Historical  and  Biographical  Essays," 
▼ol.  ii.,  pp.  241—336;  Brodie's"  Constitutional  Histoiy;"  Dr.  B.Taughan's 
** Protectorate,"  and  "Berolutions  in  History;"  P.  Bowton's  "The  De- 
bater," pp.  141—165 ;  The  BrUUh  ControvertiaUst,  1861. 

(2)  "  The  gold  of  Spain,  the  steel  of  Sweden,  the  ten  thousand  sails  of 
Holland,  araOed  nothing  against  him.  While  ereiy  foreign  state  trembled 
at  our  arms,  we  sat  secure  from  all  assault.  War,  which  often  so  strangely 
troubles  both  husbandry  and  commeree,  nerer  silenced  the  song  of  our 
reapers,  or  the  sound  of  our  looms.  Justice  was  equally  administered; 
God  was  freely  worshipped." — Maoaulm^s  ** Miscellaneous  Writing,**  vol. 
i*^  "  Oonversa&on  between  Cowlejf  and  MiUon^^  p.  119. 

(3)  Darwen,  or  Derwent,  an  affluent  of  the  Kibble,  rising  in  the  moors 
between  Blackburn  and  Bolton,  and  joining  the  Bibble  on  the  left,  near 
Preston.  Here  August  17 — £0, 1648,  the  Scottish  army  was  defeated  and 
TOuted  hj  CrcimwSL^^  See  ^JPretton,  Saitle^**  Carl^leU  *^  Letters  and 
Speeches  of  Cromwell^"  Letters  40  and  41,  toI.  L,  p.  330^352. 


And  Danbar  (4)  field«  rtfioundW  tl^^9fowe«  Zotf<{, 
And  Worcester^a  (5)  k^reaie  wreaih.    Yet  much  rwiuUmM 
To  aoTiquer  Btill ;  Peace  katii  her  metorie* 
No  less  rmwHM'cK  than  TFor;  new^^Mr  anw,  (6) 
2%nfloi0ii«n^  to  &MMI  oar  «o«Z#  vitib  secular  chime :  (7) 
JETtf^  XLS  to  eavefiree  eonedenoej^om  the  paw 
Of  hdrelhig  wohes,  (8)  whose  gospel  is  their 


8.  Be-echoes:  juBt  applause. 

9.  'Victor's  coronet ;  a  great  deal  is  left. 

10.  Yanquish;  settled  goTemment;  elorioiu  achierements. 

11.  Famous ;  battle ;  nesh  enemies  uiow  tbemselves. 

12.'€KTing  cause  to  fear  that  they  will  fetter;  thoughts;  politioal 

restraints. 
18.  Aid ;  preserve ;  the  right  of  pritate  judgmextl  from  the  Ibrefoot. 
14.  Selfish,  cta%,  gzeedy  and  Tuuent  persona;  fidth;  appetite. 


oftb( 


ri)  Dunbar,  an  ancient  seaport  and  toirn,  on  an  eminense  at  the  xaeuth 
Ibe  Firth  of  Forth,  in  Haddingtonshire,  29  miles  S.K.S.  from  Edinbmgh. 
Hm  the  Scottish  army,  under  Qeneral  David  Leslie,  was  defeated  3rd 
S«>tember,  1650.— Sm  '^SeUih  of  J>unbaf"  ''Letters"  91—96  ta  Oar- 
IgUe  «  OrwiwMr  ToL  ii.,  pp.  31--M. 

(5)  Worcester,  the  capital  city  of  the  counlj  of  the  same  name^  situated 
on  the  Serem,  112  miles  by  road  W.N.W.  of  London.  Here  (^uute  EL 
and  the  Boyalists  were  defeated, — ^the  king  In  his  own  person,  leading  (some 
say}the  caralry,  were  defeated  by  Oromwell  Srd  Sept.,  1651. — See  **3aiUe 
qf  Voreeeter;^ ** Letters**  Oarfyle^s  "^ Or&mweU,**  rol.  iL  pp.  140^-8. 

(6)  *'  Then  it  was  that  Bel^gioa  changed  her  nature.  She  was  no  loqgsr 
the  parent  of  arts  and  letters,  of  wholesome  knowledgCi  of  innocent  plea* 
saxes,  of  blessed  household  smiles.  In  their  place  came  sour  faces,  whrnhiff 
rices,  the  chatterine  of  fools,  the  yells  of  madmen.  Then  men  fiuteS 
firom  meat  and  drink  who  fietsted  not  from  bribes  and  blood.  Then  men 
frowned  at  stage-plays  who  smiled  at  massacres.  Then  men  preaohed 
against  painted  fkces  who  felt  no  remorse  for  their  own  most  painted 
Utcs.  Beligion  had  been  a  pole-star  to  light  and  to  guide.  It  was  now 
moie  like  to  that  ominous  star  in  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  fell 
from  heaven  upon  the  fountains  and  rivers,  and  chsaeed  them  into  worm* 
Wood ;  for  even  so  did  it  descend  from  its  high  and  c^estial  dwelling-place 
to  plague  this  earth,  and  to  turn  into  bitterness  all  that  was  sweet,  and 
into  poison  ail  that  was  nourishing." — Maeauloj/'s  '^ dRsceUstnefms  Writ' 
ia^s,'' voL  i,  *' Conversation  between  Cotoley  and  MiUon**  p.  115. 

S  The. state  of  Milton's  mind  in  rmrd  to  Presbyterianism,  as  opposed 
dependency,  at  this  time,  may  be  best  illustrated  by  a  perusal  of  Us 
lines  on  "The  rfew  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the  Long  Pariiament,"  a 
passage  in  his  writings,  which,  while  it  shows  the  temper  of  his  soul  while 
composing  the  above  sonnet^  will  require  considerable  illustration  itself  at  a 
frttnre  time. 

(8)  John  X.  12, 18 ;  Matt.  vU.  15 ;  Eph.  iv.  14 ;  Acts  xx.  28—80 ;  Jer. 
xiiii.  17 ;  L  6 ;  Mioah  iii.  5.  The  Presbyterian  dergr  insisted  on  a  State 
endowment  of  Christianity,  payable  by  a  charge  on  the  land  in  the  several 
parishes,  and  hence  this  characterisatbn. 


Ok  thb  Lats  Massac&b  nr  Pibdvokt. 

['*  At  the  time  when  Milton  wie  acting  a»  the  Latin  Secieteiy  of  the 
goyernment  of  Cromwell^  there  was  given  one  of  the  highest  proofr  of  the 
ffigantio  foreign  policy  for  which  the  proud  protector  was  most  iUustrioas. 
The  persecuted  Protestants  in  the  yaueys  of  Piedmont  appoiled  to  him  fos 
snocour ;  and  the  stem  voice  of  Cromwell  went  forth  to  ererj  potentate  of 
Europe,  bidding  him  know  that  he  meant  to  make  their  cause  his  own. 
The  spokesman  of  Olirer  Cromwell's  will  was  John  Milton;  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  tone  of  imagination  in  the  rerj  address  of  some  of  these 
despatches;  a  Miltonio  aggregation  of  vague  geographical  names; — 
'Oliver,  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  to  the* Emperor  of 
■U  Bussia  and  all  the  19'orthem  climes,'  or  to  ^the  King  of  the  Swedes, 
Goths,  and  YandalB;*  caUing  to  their  ramembrance  how  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont  were  besmeared  with  the  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  miserable 
victims,  and  the  mountains  filled  with  the  homeless  wanderers, — women 
and  children  perishing  with  cold  and  the  sword  of  the  persecutor.  The 
roirit  of  Milton  was  so  stirred  by  the  sufibrmgs  of  the  'V^ldenses  that  he 
nit  the  need  of  more  even  than  high-toned  mandated  to  earthly  monarohs ; 
and  therefore  there  went  up  from  the  depths  of  his  poet's  heart,  in  one  of 
his  mighty  sozmets  the  fervid  imprecation"  [jgiven  below] .^-^MiTf  **Zee- 
turet  on  the  Britith  PoeU" 

'*  My  mind  is  not  capable  of  forming  a  more  aurast  conception  than 
■lises  from  the  contemplation  of  this  great  man  in  his  latter  days.  Poor, 
sick,  old,  blind,  slandered,  persecuted,  in  an  age  in  which  he  was  as  little 
understood  by  the  party /or  whom,  as  by  that  agcdntt  whom  he  had  con- 
tended, an4  among  men  before  whom  he  strode  so  far  as  to  dwarf  himself 
b^  the  distance, — yet  still  listening  to  the  music  of  his  own  thoughts,  or, 
if  additionally  cheered,  yet  cheer^  only  by  the  prophetic  faith  of  two  or 
time  solitary  individuals.*' — Coleridge.'l 

Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  (1)  whose  hones 

line  1.  Liflict  just  punishment  on  the  enemies  of;  martyred  holy  oneef 
skeletons* 


(1)  **June  Zrd^  1655. — ^This  day  came  sad  news  out  of  Piedmont.  .  •  • 
It  appears  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had,  not  bug  since,  decided  on  having  oertldn 
poor  Protestant  subjects  of  his  converted  at  last  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
Poor  Protestant  people,  who  dwell  in  the  obscure  valleys  of  Lucerne,  of 
Ferosa  and  St.  Martm,  among  the  feeders  of  the  Po,  in  the  Savo^  Al|)8 : 
they  are  thought  to  be  descendants  of  the  old  Waldenses;  a  pious  in- 
offensive peopb;  dear  to  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  ail  Protestant 
men.  These,  it  would  appear,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  past  year,  under- 
took to  himself  to  get  converted ;  for  whidi  object  he  sent  friars  to  preach 
among  them.  Tl^  friars  could  convert  nobody.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
thereupon  sent  other  missionaries :  six  regiments  of  Catholic  soldiers,  and 
an  order  to  the  people  either  to  be  converted  straightway,  or  to  quit  the 
country  at  once.  They  could  not  be  converted  all  at  once :  neither  could 
th^  quit  the  country  well ;  the  month  was  December ;  among  the  Alps ; 
and  it  was  their  home  for  immemorial  years.    Six  regiments,  however,  say 


M  OVB  OOLLSGIATB  COITBBl. 

lie  Meaitered  on  the  Alpine  (2)  monntains  eold; 

Even  them  who  Jeept  thy  iriuk  bo  pure  of  old. 
When  all  ojirfatherg  vnyrshipp'd  stocks  and  stones, 
JP\>rget  not ;  in  thy  book  reeard  their  groam 

Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 

Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  (3)  that  rolTd 
Mother  and  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their  moans 
The  Tales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 

To  Hieaven.    Their  martyred  blood  and  ashes  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian ^2(2ff,  where  still  doth  sway 

The  triple  tyrant:  (4)  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundredfold,  who,  haying  learned  thy  way. 

Early  m&jjfy  the  Babylonian  woe,  (6) 

2.  Dispersed;  chilly. 

8.  Preserved;  word;  unalloyed. 

4.  Anoeators;  rererenced. 

6.  Neglect;  register;  sufibings. 

6.  Flock;  olden  pen. 

7.  Foully  murdered ;  ruthless ;  huxled, 

8.  Predpioes;  lamentations. 

9.  Be-echoed. 

10.  The  dwelling-plaoe  of  God ;  sacrificial;  dost. 

11.  Plains ;  yet ;  hear  rule. 

12.  Despot;  be  produced. 

13.  Been  saTingly  taught ;  path. 

14.  In  their  young  yesrs ;  escape  from;  destiny.       * 

they  must;  six  Catholic  r^ments.  .  .  •  They  bebared  with  much 
bluster  and  Tiolence ;  ferocitieB,  atrocities,  to  the  oonoeiTable  amount,  aUfl 
stand  in  authentic  Usck-on-white  against  them.  The  Protestants  <i  the 
Talleys  were  violently  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  not  without  slau^ters 
and  tortures  by! the  road; — had  to  seek  shelter  in  French  Dauphm^  or 
where  Uiey  could,  and  in  mute  or  spoken  supplication  appeal  to  all 
generous  hearts  of  men.  .  .  .  The  Lord  Protector  is  melted  into 
tears,  and  roused  into  sacred  fire.  This  day  the  French  treaty,  not  unim- 
portant to  him,  was  to  be  signed :  this  day  he  refuses  to  sign  it  till  the 
King  and  Cardinal  undertake  to  assist  him  in  getting  ri^ht  done  in  tboee 
poor  TsUeys.  He  sends  the  poor  exiles  £2,000  from  his  own  pnrse^  ap- 
points a  day  of  humiliation  and  a  general  collection  over  England  for  thai 
object ; — has,  in  short,  decided  that  he  will  bring  help  to  these  poor  men ; 
that  England  and  he  will  see  them  helped  and  righted.^' — CarlyU^s  *'  Orom" 
weU,^*  Tol.  ii.,  pp.  867 — 9. 

(2)  The  lofty  range  of  mountains  drding  from  France  to  Austria — chiefly 
those  on  the  borders  of  Saroy. 

(3)  Inhabitants  of  a  district  in  Italy  bounded  N.  by  the  Pemiine  Alps, 
W.  by  the  Graian  and  Cottian  Alps,  S.  by  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Gkooa, 
and  B.  by  the  Tidno  and  Farms.  The  designation  Piedmont  has  been 
disused  since  1860. 

C4t^  The  Pope,  who  wears  a  triple  mitre. 
(6)  Antichrist,  Bar.  XTiii.  4. 
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1600—1600. 
JVomtt  ami  Dat€$,  £venU  and  Warkt. 

1  T  AwrrvT/vn  A«^wwa  )  Bom  at  All  HallowB,  Barking,  London; 
tc^tS?  '  } educated  at  Cooper's  Free  School,  Ratcliffe, 
lOOD— ibzo.  J  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  whence  he  was  sent 

by  Bishop  Watts  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  took  orders,  and  became  popular  as  a  preacher. 
He  was  Dean  of  Westminster  when  Jsmes  I.  became  king,  and  was  by  him 
— whose  fiiTour  he  had  early  gained — ^raised  to  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester, 
and  to  the  office  of  Lord  Almoner,  1605.  In  1609  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  thereafter  Friyy  Couneillor  $  in  1618,  he  was  advanced  to  a  Dean- 
ship  in  the  Chapel  Roysi  and  to  the  See  of  Winchester.  He  died  at  South- 
wark,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Saviour's.  He  wrote  "  Tortura  Torti,"  by  royal 
eommand.  His  best  known  works  are  "  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  and 
Meditations ; "  '*  Manual  of  Directions  for  the  Yisitation  of  the  Sick ; " 
"  The  Moral  Law  Expounded."  Volumes  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  lectures, 
Ac,  have  also  been  printed.  He  superintended  the  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Judges  to  Kings  inclusive^  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  Scripture. 

1^1?    1  ftRfi  }  Yorkshire ;  educated  with    the   sons    of  Sur 

101&— iDWJ.  j  Anthony  Wingfield,  snd  at  St.  John's,  Cam- 

bridge ;  B.A.,  1534,  A.M.,  1536 ;  took  pupils,  read  Ghreek  publicly ;  and 
was  chosen  in  1544,  university  orator  after  Sir  John  Cheke's  retirement ; 

Kiblished  *'  ToxophUus ;  or  the  School  of  Shooting  "  in  1 545,  and  in  1548, 
▼ing  been  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Suifolks,  became  tutor  to  the 
Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth.    In  1580,  he  was  sent  as  Secretary 
to  the  Court  of  Charles  V.,  under  Sir  Bichard  Morysine^  after  which  he 
was  made  Latin  Secretary  to  Edward  VI.,  which  he  continued  to  be  to 
Maiy  and  to  Philip,  and  with  this  same  office  under  Elizabeth  be  conjoined 
the  honour  of  tutor  in  Greek  to  Her  Msjesty.    He  died,  December  80th, 
after  a  week's  illness — brought  on  by  his  over-haste  to  prepare  a  poem  for 
Elizabeth's  birthday.    '*The  Scholemaster"  was  published  by  his  widow  ; 
his  Latin  Letters  and  Poems  wexe  published,  1576. 
Q    flr«  T?,x«r.«^  n^*-*     )      Bom  at  Mileham,  Norfolk;    educated  at 
1 RR1  ^^^^    ?  Grammar  School,  Norwioh,and  Trinity  CoUege, 
lO&l— XWJ4,.  J  Cambridge;  studied  law  at  CUflterd's  Inn  and 

the  Inner  Temple ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1578,  and  gained  an  immense 
practice.  Recorder  of  Norwich,  1586 ;  of  London,  1592.  In  the  same 
year  be  was  made  Solicitor-Gkneral,  and  became  M.P.  for  Norfolk  and 
Speaker  of  the  Commons,  1593.  In  1594^  Attorney-General ;  in  1606, 
Onief  Justice  of  tbe  Common  Pleas ;  and  in  1613,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Supported  Liberal  measures  in  Parliament,  opposed  the 
kin^s  arbitrary  goTemment,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  1621.  Took 
1867.  r 
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part  in  drawing  up  the  Bill  of  Bigl^ts,  1628.    Author  of  manj  law  books. 
Died,  3rd  September. 
A    Ot^  aw^«,  *  a  Vr «»«     )      Son  of  Sir  Bichard  Elrot,  of  Wiltahire ;  edu- 
^l&iS  *    (^^  ^^  St.  Mary's  riklC  Oxford;  timyeUed 

1D40.  J  through  Europe ;  introduced  to  Court ;  em- 

ployed in  sereral  emba^^ies,  especially  to  Borne  in  1532,  about  the  Diyoroe 
of  Catharine ;  and  the  Court  of  Charles  Y.,  in  1536 ;  Sheriff  of  Cambridge- 
shire ;  Clerk  to  the  King's  Council  under  Wolsey.  "  The  G-orernor/'  1531 } 
**The  Castle  of  Health,"  1534;  Dictionary,  Latin  and  En^clish,  1538; 
Banquet  of  Sapieace,  1642;  translations  from  Plutarch,  Sooratee,  St. 
Pyprian,  &o. 

6.  SiB  Akthoky  FiTZ.    )     Njjije  of  Norbury,  Deronshire,  educatad 
w.  »xj»^xiEv^«xx«.     .^    Oxford;    successively  hamster,   sermnt, 

1 R  Jq  I  Knight,  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

--1W8.  J  ^^33      „  Q^^^  Abridgement  of  the  Law," 

1514  i  "  Book  of  Husbandrie,"  the  first  on  agriculture  issued  in  England, 

1523;  *'New  Nature  of  Bnefs,"  1534;  '<  Diversity  of  Courtfl,"  l&29s 

'*  Surveying,*'  published  posthumously. 

A  "wtyt  r t  .  w  /Xrr « ^ro'r     )     ^^  ^f  Bcoordor  of  Colohoster,  wiiere  he  was 

iS5f   iflS         •     [  ^rn.    Educated  at  St.  John's,  C4mbttdga,  of 
low— idua.  J  ^j^.^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  g  ^^  jg^^  ^  ^^  jg^ 

M.D.,  1569 ;  settled  in  London,  1578 ;  physician  to  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  presi- 
dent of  College  of  Physicians,  1600.  Buried  in  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
in  his  native  city,  where  there  is  a  handsome  monument  to  his  memory. 
Galileo  said  he  was  **  great  to  a  degree  that  might  be  envied,"  "  De  Mag- 
nete,"  1600 ;  "  De  Mundo  Kostri  Sublunari  philosophia  Kova,"  16il. 

7   RiriTAim  Hookbr.     )     ^**^^®  ®^  Heavitree,  near  Exeter ;  Bishop 
■"•^CHARD  uookBB,      f  je^eigot  him  a  clerkship  in  Corpus  Christi, 
1&&3— iOUU.  ^  Oxford,  1567  ;  scholar,  1573 ;  Master  of  Arts 

and  Fellow,  1577 ;  lecturer  in  Hebrew,  1579 ;  took  orders  and  wa^ 
appointed  to  preach  at  PauVs  Cross,  London,  1581 ;  Master  of  the  Tempi*, 
1585 ;  rector  of  Bascombe  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  1591 ;  viear  of 
Bishopsbume,  Kent,  1695.  A  oontrovecty  with  Walter  Travera,  a  Pan- 
tan  afternoon  lecturer  at  the  Temple,  led  to  the  produotion  of  hia  '*  Eoele- 
^iastical  PoUty." 

R      T^tTw  Tv»*r  )     Bom  ui  Dovonshiro ;  educated  at  Ghraamar 

i?9Q    iR?A  >  Schools  and  Merton  College^  Oxford,  B.A., 

lOZZ— 107U.  J  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^5^      ^j^  ^  j^^^^^  ^^ 

Peter  Martyu,  at  the  Beformation  Controversies  at  Oxford.     On  Edward's 

death,  went   into    voluntary  exile   at  Strasburg  and  Frankfort.      On 

Elisabeth's  accession,  he  became  Bishop  of  SaltsbHry.     Died  at  Honktou 

Farleigh.     *'  Apology  for  the  Chureh  of  England,"  io. 

9     HiTOH  LatiitbIL       )      ^^  ®^  *  Leicestershire  farmer,  at  Thur- 

iA«*    iRAA  >oaston;    educated   at    Grammar  School  and 

I47r— iooo.  J  Cambridgeu    Appointed  by    Cambridge  Uni- 

venity  to  consider  the  lawfulness  of  Catherine's  divorce ;  chaplain  t9  Anae 

Bolajn  i  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1535 ;  prisoner  in  the  Tower  for  six  years ; 

Parliament  offiired  him  his  bishopric  again,  but  he  refused.    He  was  seined 

b^  Mary's  ordvs,  put  in  the  Tower  again,  but  sent  to  Oxford  to  a  dispiita- 

tiiHi,  whenoe  he  was  sent  to  the  common  jaiL    He  was  tried  b|y  »  Ck^minia- 

sion  along'  with  Skttey,  with  whon  ha  «M  bwiMd  X6tb  Oetober.-^ 

•"SCTmon^' 
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lA       T/x  V  Vavtv-d        )     Baron  of  MerohUton,  son  of  the  Master  of 
1&50-Il6l7  [  *^®  Scottish  Mint  Btndent  5fc  St.  Andrewa, 

)  took  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  return 
declined  public  employments  to  devote  himself  t«  scriptural  and  mathe- 
matical inTestigations.  Issued  a  "Plain  Discovery  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John."  He  published  his  *'  Description  of  the  Marvellous  Gunon  of 
Lq^nthms  "  in  1614»  **  Babdologia  "  1617,  "  Construction  of  Logarithms  ** 
was  published  posthumously  in  1619.  Kepler  dedicated  his  *' ISphemer- 
idea  **  to  him.  Buried  at  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh. 
11  THoifAfi  TussMi  )  ®^"^  ^^  Kivenhall,  near  Witham,  Bssex, 
I'ki  R  9     1 RQA  I  learned  singing  early,  and  was  chorister  in  the 

1&16  c— l&ttU.  J  ^jjjjp^  ^  WalUngford  Castle,  whenoe  he  was 

impressed  for  the  Boyal  Chapel ;  served  at  St.  Paul's,  Eton,  at  Cambridge, 
ana  on  a  retinue  of  William  Lord  Paget  at  Court :  married  and  became  a 
farmer  at  Cuttiwade,  in  Saffblk.  '*  A  hundreth  good  points  of  Husbandrie  ** 
appeared  in  1557.  Bemarried  and  returned  to  London,  whence  he  fled  to 
Gambridge  to  escape  the  plague  of  which,  at  London,  he  is  supposed  to 
have  died. 

1 9     Thavab  WiT^Qv     )      ^^  ^^  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Stroby,  Lincoln ; 

IZ.     IHOMAB  W 1L80N,    f  gjucated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  0am- 
— ioSA-  )  bridge,  in  1651.    "  The  Rule  of  Reason,  con- 

taining the  Art  of  Logic,**  and  '< Art  of  Rhetoric**  in  1553.  On  Mary*8 
aeoeasion  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  became  LL.1).  at  Eerrara; 
apprehended  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome  and  put  to  the  torture.  When 
the  people  of  Rome  broke  open  the  Inquisition  on  the  death  of  Paul  IV., 
1556,  Wilson  eBcn>ed.  After  Elizabeth  s  accession  he  was  taken  into  the 
public  service,  and  rose  rapidly.  He  was  Master  of  Requests,  Master  of 
St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  and  private  Secretary  to  the  Qk«^n.  He  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  the  Netherlands  in  1576,  ani  in  1577  was  one  of  the 
Secretariee  of  State.  He  became  Dean  of  Durham.  A  '*  Discourse  on 
Usury,*'  1572,  and  translations  of  three  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 

MpUame  qf  OriUoal  Opimunu. 

1.  **  A  man  of  great  learning,  being  master  of  fifteen  languages,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  perverse  style,  he  possessed  piety  and  ability  sulHoient  to 
•Btitle  him  to  enduring  popularity." — James  SamiUon^  D.D,  "  The 
world  wanted  learning  to  know  how  learned  he  was." — FitUer.  "The 
meat  apostolic  and  primitive-like  divine  ...  in  his  age ;  of  a  most 
venerable  gravity,  and  yet  most  sweet  in  all  converse ;  the  most  devout 
that  oTer  I  saw.  ...  In  the  pulpit  a  Homsr  among  preachers." — 
Bitkop  Baekei. 

2.  His  **  Toxophikn "  is  accounted  a  good  book  for  yona^  men,  his 
**8eholemaster"  for  oM  men,  and  his  ** Epistles"  for  all  men,"— Fuller, 
**  Previous  to  the  exertions  of  Ascham  Terr  few  vrriters  can  be  mentioned  as 
affording  any  model  for  English  style." — Dr.  Drake.  **  There  was  a 
primitive  honesty,  a  kindly  innocence  about  this  ffood  old  scholar,  which 
givea  a  personal  interest  to  the  homliest  details  of  his  life.  He  had  the 
rare  Micity  of  passing  through  the  worst  of  times  without  persecution  and 
without  dishonour.  He  lived  with  princes  and  princesses,  prelates  and 
difdomatiBta,  without  ofihice  and  without  ambition.  Though  be  enjoyed 
ftke  anilei  of  voyaltyy  hit  heart  was  none  the  vorae,  and  hia  fortaoe  little 
tha  bettar."--JforMiy  OOeridffe. 
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3.  "8ir  B.  Coke,  that  great  ovacle  of  our  Uw,"^Sdmuad  Bitrke, 
**l^o  man  in  tofj  human  profeiaion  hath  writtaa  so  maoh  aiMl  with  to  few 
errors  as  he.** — Sir  O,  Bridgman,  '*  As  deftoient  in  method  as  they  [the 
institutes]  are  rich  in  matter ;  at  least  tlte  two  first  parts  of  them  ;  where- 
in acting  onlj  the  part  of  a  conunutator,  he  hath  thrown  together  an 
infinite  treasure  of  learning  in  a  loose  desultory  order." — Sir  WilUmoi 
BlacJcMtone,  *'  An  immense  repository  of  OTeiything  that  is  moel  neoes- 
siiry  or  useful  in  the  legal  learning  of  ancient  times." — CAaWet  Butler, 

ik  '*  Along  with  More,  as  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  classie  English 
power,  may  be  mentioned  his  friend  Sir  T.  £l^ot,  the  author  of  the 
political  treatise  entitled  '  The  Goveroor,'  aod  of  Tsrious  other  works,  one 
of  which,  a  Latin  and  EnffUsh  Dictionary,  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
rompilations  of  the  same  kind  that  were  published  for  a  century  after- 
wardf. **--(?.  Z.  Craik.  '*Sir  Thomas  Eljot's  'Governor'  was  designed 
to  intttruct  men,  especially  great  men,  in  good  morals,  and  to  reproTo  their 
▼ice*." — Strype, 

5.  "  As  repositories  of  the  old  law  they  now  maintain  a  very  considerable 
value,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  ...  the  safest  guides  to 
the  old  law.**— JtM^^e  Story*  "  The  *  Brevium  Natura '  is  an  exact  work, 
exquisitely  penned.*' — Zord  Coke.  In  these  "the  remedy  is  taken  as  an 
exponent  of  the  right,  and  its  nature  explained  and  commented  on,  thus 
connecting  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  the  law.**— ^.  M,  Oael,  The  book 
of  Husbandry  is  **the  first  work  in  the  English  language  entirely  devoted 
to  agriculture.'* — AHibone, 

6.  "  Famed  for  his  learning,  depth  In  philosophy,  and  admirable  skill  in 
chemistry.'* — Anthony  Wood,  *'  An  admirable  searcher  into  the  nature  of 
the  loadstone.'*—  Sir  Kenhelm  Dighy.  **  A  painful  and  experimental  work." 
— Lord  Bacon,  **  Gilbert,  a  physician,  in  his  Latin  treatise  on  the 
magnet,  not  only  collected  all  the  knowledge  which  others  had  possessed 
on  that  subject,  but  became  at  once  the  father  of  experimental  pliilosophy 
in  this  island ;  and  by  a  singular  felicity  and  acuteoess  of  genius,  the 
founder  of  theories  which  have  been  revised  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
are  almost  universally  received  into  the  creed  of  science.** — Mallam. 

7.  "  Hooker's  st^le  is  almost  without  a  rival  for  its  sustained  dignity  of 
march ;  but  that  which  makes  it  most  remarkable  is  its  union  of  all  this 
learned  gravity  and  correctness,  with  a  fiow  of  racy  KDeU»h,  almost  as 
little  tinctured  with  pedantry  as.  the  most  familiar  popiuar  writing." — 
(?.  X.  Crcuk.  "  Of  tne  illustrious  Hooker — whose  memory  is  embalmed 
in  the  beautiful  biography  of  him  by  Isaak  Walton-^it  is  sufficient  to  aay 
that  his  ecdeeiastioal  pohty  is,  of  all  works  of  that  description,  one  of  the 
most  masterly  and  convincing.  Never  was  logic  more  successfully  em* 
plojed  to  combat  error  and  establish  truth  j  and  the  vein  of  common  sense, 
aa  well  as  of  spiritual  comfort  which  pervades  the  pages  of  that  work,  will 
render  it,  to  the  latest  posterity,  a  popular  as  well  as  instructive  perfonn<- 
ance.** — Dr.  I>ibdin,  "  The  earliest  among  the  great  writers  of  England 
who,  having  drunk  at  the  streama  of  ancient  philosophy,  has  acquired  frcnn 
Plato  and  Tully  somewhat  of  their  redundancy  and  want  of  preuision,  with 
their  comprehensiveness  of  observation  and  dignity  of  soul.**— Jfa/tem. 
*'  One  great  charm  of  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity '  is  the  union  of  a  truly 
philosophical  elevation  of  sentiment,  with  a  no  less  truly  Christian  meek«> 
ness  of  spirit ;  and  another  great  charm  is  the  magnidoent  language  in 
which  the  mighty  tide  of  thought  flows  along.'* — James  Mamilion^  JDM 
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8.  "  Combined  the  feirour  of  the  popnUiF  preacher  with  the  solid  jndg - 
ment  and  ftooarate  erodition  of  the  ripe  diTine/'*— Joium  ffamilion,  JXD, 
"  The  Jmoel  of  Bifthope,  the  worthiest  divine  that  Christendom  has  bred 
for  some  hundred  years.'* — Itichat^  Hooker.  **  It  may  be  said  of  his  sor- 
nome,  nom^n  omen ;  Jewel  his  name,  and  predous  his  rirtnes  "-^Fuller. 
'<  Eminent  for  his  extensive  learning,  his  sound  views,  and  his  Chnstisn 
eloquence.    All  his  works  are  Talualue." — Bichertteth, 

9.  '*  *  Latimer's  Discoarees '  are  rather  quaint  and  enrions,  than  either 
learned  or  eloquent,  in  any  lofty  sense  of  that  term.  .  .  .  Are  still  in 
the  biffhest  degree  interesting^,  both  for  the  touches  they  contain  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  manners  and  eoeial  condition  of  our  forefathers,  and  as  a  picture 
of  a  very  peculiar  individual  mind." — Q,  X.  Ormk.  "  N«>ither  Oxford  with 
all  its  learning,  nor  the  court  of  G-reenwich  with  its  pageantry,  ever  made 
Hugh  Latimer  less  one  of  the  people ;  but  to  the  last  he  retained  his  true 
English  heart,  open,  brave,  and  kindly,  a  yoeman  in  oanonioals,  a  citizen  in 
the  pulpit.  "VVe  love  the  dear  old  man,  so  loyal  to  his  master,  so  faithful 
to  himself,  so  frank  and  unflinching  towards  all  around  him." — «f.  Ham- 
iUon^DJ). 

10.  **  The'  invention  of  Logarithms  is  one  of  the  rarest  instances  of 
aagaoity  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  it  has  been  justly  noticed  as  re- 
markable that  it  issued  complete  from  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  has  not 
received  any  improvement  since  his  time." — ScUlam,  '*As  an  inrentiou 
it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  human  mind,  emanating  as  it  does  exoln- 
siyely  from  within  itself.  In  the  arts  man  avails  himself  of  the  material 
and  forces  of  nature  i  in  this  instance  the  work  is  wholly  his." — Laplace, 

11.  "  Gives,  in  simple  verse,  a  good  picture  of  English  peasant  life  at  that 
day."— TF.  J*.  Collier,  LL,D,  **The  most  curious  book  in  the  English 
language." — Southey,  '*  The  first  didactic  poem  in  the  lansuage ;  .  .  . 
a  series  of  practical  directions  for  farmiag,  expressed  in  simple  and  inelegant 
but  not  always  dull  verse."-— J2.  Chamben, 

12.  "  An  elaborate  treatise  expressly  dedicated  to  the  subject  of  English 
composition.    The  art  of  rhetoric  for  the  use  of  all  such  as  are  studious  of 

eloquence— takes  pains  to  impress Purity  of  style  and  the 

general  rule  of  writing  well." — Q.  L.  Craik,  "  At  least  a  proof  that  some 
knew  the  merits  of  a  good  style.  .  .  .  Wilson  waa  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning,  and  his  *  Art  of  Bhetoric  *  is  by  no  means  without  merit.'*— 
Mallam*  **  Endeavoured  with  much  talent  to  popularize  sciences  that  had 
long  been  known  and  tanght.  .  •  •  The  couching  of  such  treatises  in 
the  living  tongue  vras  an  innovation  weU  worthr  of  being  chronicled.  The 
works  themselves  are  good.  The  earliest  criucal  writer  in  the  English 
language."— TPf^Mm  Raiding, 
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Agitatioit,  with  Yeferenc*  to  the 
franebiie  ptrt  of  the  toheme,  b 
little  Deeded  to  far  bb  boroughs  ere 
oonoemed ;  but  the  figure  for  coun- 
ties is  bj  far  too  high,  and  should 
never  be  thought  of  as  a  settlement 
of  the  question  for  eren  a  doaen 
years.  Vfhj  should  the  tradesman 
in  a  country  village,  who  pays  £5 
for  hia  house  and  garden,  not  have 
a  Toice  in  the  making  of  those  laws 
hy  whieh  he  is  goremed,  as  well  as 
the  labourer,  who  rents  a  £4  single 
apartment,  ten  feet  square,  in  a 
borough  P  He  is  generally  better 
educated,  more  irugal,  and  indus- 
trious, and  better  informed  on  po- 
litical eubjecte  than  his  friend  in 
the  borough,  and  therefore  more 
able  to  use  the  franchise  intelli- 
gently. The  distribution  of  seats 
aehirae  loudly  ealls  lor  agitation. 
We  belieye  the  plan  at  present  in 
operation  ia  the  moat  glaring  ab- 
enrdity  ever  enacted  either  hi  con- 
neciion  with  this  or  any  other  aub- 
jeot.  The  following  is  a  speeimen 
<kf  the  mftn-handed  juwtie^  whieh 
marks  the  system.  '<  The  boroughs 
of  Arundel,  Ash  burton,  Dartmouth, 
Eresham,  Honiton,  Lyme  Begis, 
Marlborough,  Northallerton,  Thet- 
ford,  and  Wells,  contain  a  popula- 
lation  of  about  40,000,  and  they  re- 
turn 15  members ;  while  Glasgow, 
with  a  population  of  500,000,  re- 
turns but  2  members,  or  to  make 
the  illustration  more  perfect,  the 
Tillage  of  Honiton  in  Devonshire, 
with  a  popuUtion  of  8,301,  of  whom 
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but  288  are  roters,  has  the  same 
influence  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
monn  as  Liverpool,  Olasgow,  or 
Dublin."  We  do  not  m  course 
mean  to  say  that  the  number  of 
members  for  citiee  should  be  exactly 
proportioned  to  their  population, 
but  we  cannot  see  why  the  ten 
boroughs  mentioned  should  con- 
tinue to  return  one  member  eaeh. 
Mr.  Laing*s  amendment  having 
taken  the  second  from  ilre  of  them 
— while  hundreds  of  other  important 
and  populous  Tillages  haTe  no  re- 
presentation at  all.  Agitation  should 
not  be  discontinued  till  some  honest 
scheme  which  promises  to  be  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion is  carried. — J.  H.  T. 

Tlie  least  that  can  be  giten  in 
▼iew  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  with  the  hope  of  Keeping  oat 
the  other  party,  has  been  retuotently 
eSisnd  to  the  country  by  the  Con- 
servatire  party.  It  has  been  o|Ibrad 
as  a  concession,  not  aa  a  right ;  it 
has  been  surrounded  with  every  dis- 
eouraginff  eireumatanoe,  and  aa  mucik 
eunning  haa  been  employed  aa  could 
be  got  into  the  scheme,  to  make*  even 
the  firanehise  it  gives  ineibetiTe. 
Sudi  a  bill  cannot  be  held  as  tAe 
settlement  of  the  question.  No- 
thing will  satisfy  the  country  ex- 
cept a  thoroughly  honest  measure — 
going  cleanly  and  clearly  at  the  mark 
aimed  at,  the  fair  ana  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  entire  people  in  ao 
far  as  they  contribute  to,  and  pay 
their  due  proportions  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state.  We  have  many 
things  to  gain  yet^  whidh  can  only 
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be  gaiiied  hj  keeping  up  tbe  agita- 
tion  while  it  is  afoot.  Ifow  that 
the  Btone  is  noTing,  let  ns  ac- 
celerate its  motion  and  keep  it  up, 
elso  we  shall  hare  all  the  inertia  of 
the  patt  to  dislodge  and  OTeroome. 

— ^WaLTEB  0ABDYVS. 

Aefonn !  when  can  agitation  for 
reform  cease  ?  Not  nntil  men  are 
]perfeet — or  out  of  being.  Befbrm 
18  an  essential  of  life.  Man  is  a 
progressire  being ;  not  a  Conserra- 
tire  creature.  In  fact  true  Conser- 
ratism  is  only  possible  through 
constant  progression.  Liberalism 
ia  not  a  merit,  Man  is  created  for 
liberty,  not  bondage,  and  attains 
his  highest  state  only  under  free- 
dom. We  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cease  from  agitation  unless 
we  wish  to  sink  into  insignificance 
and  ineffectiveness.  No  mere  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  change,  and  until 
we  have  got  the  most  perfect  pos- 
sible form  of  parliamentary  re- 
presentation and  government,  agi- 
tation cannot  be  discontinued.  The 
possibilities  of  reform  increase  as 
man's  intellect  expands,  and  his  in- 
tellect is  matured.  It  is  not  given 
to  any  statesman  in  this  life  to 
write  "  Best  and  be  thankful "  on  a 
banner;  it  may  be  inscribed  on  his 
grave. '~M«  S.  o» 

What  is  wanted  is  a  tfaorouj^h 
settlement  of  the  question  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  petals  not  of  the  par- 
ties.  The  elaborate  scheme  of  give 
and  take  which  has  been  worked  out 
from  the  greatest  amount  of  bung- 
ling haggling  to  which  any  measure 
could  have  been  subjected,  is  one 
planned  by  the  Conservatives  for 
their  interests,  and  only  revised  by 
the  Liberals  for  theirs.  Ought  the 
people  to  be  satisfied  because  the 
parties  have  managed  to  play  their 
game  of  check  and  countercheck  ? 
No.  Let  us  have  the  honest  en- 
franchisement of  the  entire  people 
— in  so  far  as  they  take  upon  them- 
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selvea  their  fulf'ahaie  of  the  publio 
responsibilities    which    constitute 
men  supporters  of  as  well  as  por- 
tions of  the  state.    Why  should  the 
gift  be  made  to  certain  parties  who 
live  in  electoral  districts  and  those 
who  do  not  dwell  therein  be  dis- 
fVanohised?     What  is  the  special 
superiority  of    the  scheduled  bo- 
roughs above  those  which  are  im- 
scheduledP    We  must  have  a  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  people 
and  not  onlv  of  "  elegant  extracts  " 
from  selected  towns. — Bbiton. 

DlSCOITTLN  U  JU). 

I  am  dearly  of  opinion  that  the 
agitation  should  be  (fuoontinued — 
we  have  had  enough  of  the  reform 
question  ;  all  men  who  are  real  re- 
rormers  must  surely  now  be  satis- 
fled  —  the  household  suffrage  bill 
will  certainly  be  passed  this  session, 
and  it  is  a  most  liberal  and  wise 
measure ;  and  I  am  further  of  opin- 
ion that  those  who  wish  the  agita- 
tion renewed  are  most  unreasou 
able  in  their  views. — B.  B.  Bob- 
JBNT,  Bristol, 

Agitation  is  useful,  but  that  only 
at  fitting  season,  viz.,  when  prac- 
tical results  may  follow.  Agitation 
has  ever  been  the  precursor  of  re- 
form, whether  moral,  social,  or  poli- 
tical, and  will  doubtless  continue  so. 
We  admit  then  the  use  of  agitation, 
but  at  the  same  time  believe  that  it 
is  not  always  expedient.  The  pre- 
sent Topic  supplies  an  instance  of  a 
case  in  which  agitation  would  not 
only  be  useless,  but  productive  of 
much  evil.  When  the  government 
brou(;ht  in  its  bill,  it  was  imme- 
diately recognised  as  an  elaborate., 
sham,  which  would,  if  passed,  make 
matters  worse  than  they  were.  Then 
was  the  time  for  agitation,  then  was 
agitation  effective.  The  ffovernraent, 
warned  by  the  **  signs  of  the  times,** 
caused  or  allowed  the  obnoxioui 
features  of  the  measure  to  be  elimi- 
nated after  calm  deliberation  and 
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Hgaciooa  discussion,  and  it  is  now 
about  as  complete  a  bill  as  the  most 
advanced  Liberal  could  deeire.  All 
tbe  leading  principles  having  been 
settled,  tbe  Keform  Bill  ot  1867 
stands  beyond  the  reach  of  agitation. 
Besides,  the  country  lias  had  enough 
of  agitation.  In  spite  of  all  the 
frenzied  outcries  of  professional 
political  reformers,  about  the  "  burn- 
ing thirst "  of  the  working  classes 
for  enfranchisement,  thej  care  no- 
thing about  it,  and  the  gigantic  de- 
monstrations which  are  uplifted  as 
evidence  of  "  the  thirst,"  are  not  the 
offspring  of  the  wants  and  desires  of 
the  demonstrators,  but  the  arrange- 
ments of  sordid  sgitators  who  hve 
an4  flourish  upon  the  credulity  and 
simplicity  of  the  ignorant.  Trades 
unions  have  of  late  been  turned  into 
political  engines,  and  are  working 
much  mischief.  Their  leaders  have 
caused  principles  to  be  advocated 
which  do  nob  represent  the  whole 
or  even  the  majority  of  members, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  where 
union  should  exist,  discord  and 
dissension  flourish.  Late  agitation 
on  this  question  of  reform  has 
given  rise  in  hitherto  frieudlj  so- 
cieties to  politicul  feuds,  jealousy, 
and  ill  will.  These  are  great  evils, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  called 
into  existence  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
For  these  reasons  we  think  that  the 
agitation  on  reform  should  be  dis- 
continued.— HOBACJB. 

Last  session  the  bill  of  small  di- 
mensions was  thought  to  bo  too 
large  and  revolutionary,  honest  Tor- 
ies, recreant  Whigs,  and  sham  Libe- 
rals, united  to  defeat  it.  The 
ministry  of  Earl  Kussell  gave  way 
to  a  ministry  headed  by  Karl  Derby. 
Then  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of 
Britain,  by  monster  meetings  and 
processions,  proclaimed  from  ten 
thousand  voices  that  the  question 
of  reform  could  no  longer  be  dallied 
with.  National  reform  unions  and 
reform  leagues  be(»me  the  order  of 


tbe  day,  and  were  apisead  ovm  iho 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  Mr. 
Beales  and  his  oo-patriots  nngned 
paramount  in  Britain.  At  thai 
time  agitation  had  a  use  and  a  great 
purpose — full  of  Tifaal  importance  to 
thousands — ay,  to  every  man  and 
to  every  woman  in  the  coontfy  in- 
terested in  its  onward  progress. 
The  agitation  showed  the  Derby 
government  that  the  people  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
representation  and  would  continue 
so ;  it  showed  that  the  people  who 
had  been  taunted  that  they  cared 
not  for  reform,  that  but  for  a  few 
interested  and  busy  demagogues  it 
would  never  have  been  heard  of,  wore 
in  earnest.  Matters  went  on  swim- 
mingly for  months  in  the  agitation 
line.  The  Liberal  press  as  a  whole 
did  its  duty  nobly.  When  the  pre- 
sent session  met,  no  reliable  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained  of  the 
bill  the  Government  bad  prepared, 
all  was  conjecture,  surmiw  and 
doubt.  At  last  the  mystery  was  re- 
vealed, and  the  now  famous  resolu- 
tions of  Mr.  Disraeli  astonished  Par- 
liament, and  the  country.  Last 
session  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
were  contented  to  accept  as  an 
honest  and  fair  messure  Mr.  Glad* 
stone*s  '*  hard  fixed  line,"  and  sup* 
ported  and  lauded  it  to  the  skies. 
This  session  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  pres- 
sure from  within  and  pressure  from, 
without,  had  bit  by  bit  abandoned 
all  his  vital  points.  The  bill  shortly 
now  to  become  law  oqeht  to  satisfy 
all  who  wish  well  to  their  ooontry, 
and  dtf  ire  to  see  a  matter  settled  of 
so  much  importance  to  ita  future 
welfare  and  advancement^  and  yet 
do  not  wish  to  see  the  constituency 
degraded  to  the  level  of  America.  Mr. 
Beales  and  his  co-patriots  deserve 
all  praise  and  honour  for  the  manly 
way  they  have  acted.  But  for  their 
own  credit,  and  the  good  of  the 
cause  they  have  shown  they  have  so 
much  at  heart,  they  would  do  well  to 
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pause  in  their  purpofled  onward  agi- 
tation. Bnongb  has  been  done  hj 
it.  To  oontinue  it  longer  would 
result  only  in  loss  of  respect  for 
past  sernoes,  and  eonteoipt  for  any 
efforts  made  in  the  future.  All,  and 
more  than  all,  has  been  gained  that 
erer  was  expected  a  few  months  ago 
would  hsTe  been  gained  in  any  cir- 
oumstanoss  under  the  present  order 
of  things.  Seeing  that  the  Parlia- 
ment is  honest,  and  seems  willing  to 
do  justice  to  the  measure  before  it — 
that  the  past  agitation  has  done 
good  semoe, — *Mt  may  now  rest 
&om  its  labours"  with  well-won 
laurels.  Let  them  not  be  rain  and 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  a 
renewed  agitation  shall  obtain  them 
the  suffrage  of  their  ambition. 
Should  a  continued  agitation  be  per- 
seyered  in,  as  is  threatened,  the 
leaders  of  it,  from  being  recognised 
—as  they  have  been — as  having 
served  their  country  in  its  day  of 
seed,  will  degenerate  into  spout- 
ing demagogues,  displeased  that 
the  question  of  reform  is  settled 
on  any  basis,  because,  that  being 
settled,  **  their  occupation  will  be 
gone.'*  One  of  the  main  causes 
that  has  contributed  to  the  present 
favourable  position  of  the  reform 
question  is  the  wish  to  allay  and 
stop  further  agitation,  so  that  other 
measures — much  wanted — condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  may  be  legislated  upon. 
Those  who  insist  on  continued  agi- 
tation are  not  the  best  friends  of  the 
country;  their  object  must  be  for 
the  sake  of  agitation,  and  agitation 
alone.  The  purpose  for  which  it 
was  called  forth  and  set  in  motion 
has  been  folfilled — its  object  accom- 
plished. It  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  ooimtry  to 
have  it  renewed. — P.  IL  B. 


Agitation  at  any  time  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  It  can  only  be 
defended  in  the  case  of  those  whom 
it  is  sought  to  influence  refusing  to 
understand  by  other  means  the 
wants  of  the  people.  I  have  in  a 
former  number  stated  that  I  believe 
it  unnecessary  to  the  success  of 
reform.  The  Government,  since 
1859,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  have 
again  and  again  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  reform ;  there  was  no  need 
then  for  the  people  to  make  it 
known  by  mass  meetings.  That 
this  agitation  should  be  designed  to 
coerce  the  Leffislature  wiQ  hardly  be 
allowed  by  their  leaders,  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  tolerated  for  a  mo- 
ment, unless  we  wish  to  give  place  at 
once  to  a  mobocracy.  Agitation  was 
unnecessary  at  the  commencement : 
what  earthly  good  oan  it  serve  now  ? 
There  is  now  a  more  liberal  and 
comprehensive  measure  of  reform 
passmg  safely  through  Parliament 
than  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  What  is 
expected  from  agitation  ?  Do  the 
peop)B  suppose  they  will  alter  the 
measure  by  themselves  to  suit  their 
own  wild  fancies,  and  override  the 
experience  and  sober  judgment  of 
those  whom  they  have  chosen  as 
their  representatives.  A  few  other 
reasons  why  agitation  should  be  dis- 
continued. Further  attempts  con 
only  briuff  discredit  on  those  who 
take  part  m  it,  and  apparently  con- 
firm the  judgment  of  those  who  say, 
The  people  whom  you  are  about  so 
liberally  to  enfranchise  are  not  now 
satisfied,  nor  ever  will  be ;  therefore 
do  not  depart  from  the  old  pattern. 
There  are  many  such,  therefore  let 
the  firiends  of  the  people  beware  how 
they  act.— S.  B. 
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691.  1.  WUt  are  lome  of  the 
i^H  Harmomes  of  the  QtMpels  luit- 
able  for  a  Babbath  sohool  teaeher 
who  wishat  to  get  a  lealiziog  Tiew 
of  the  life,  ohanoter,  and  worki  of 
Jesus  Obrist  ?  2.  Is  then  any  life 
of  Chiist  similar  to  Conybean  and 
Howson's   "  Life  of  St.  Paul "  P— 

TnKOTHIVS. 

692.  One  often  hears  of  buying 
and  selling  stoek  in  the  funds, 
the  funding  system,  and  similar 
phrases:  could  you  kindly  afibrd 
a  olue  to  the  meaning  of  (hem  P — 

▲  COVNTBT  LaJ>. 

698.  What  materials  an  at  hand 
in  published  books,  magasines, 
periodioalB,  &e.,  for  comprohending 
the  points  of  oontrorersy  oonoealed 
under  the  phrase  "The  plurality  of 
worlds  "  ?— J.  D.  M. 

604.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
supply  an  intelligible  abstract  of  a 
oontrorersy  which  I  hare  been  told 
took  place  some  dosen  years  ag(>— 
when  I  was  too  young  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  question — between  a 
Dr.  Oandlishand  Professor  Maurice, 
about  '*  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  '*  ? 
—J.  D.  M. 

695.  Who  an  called  ''the  Apoe- 
tolie  Fathers  "  f  Did  they  consti- 
tute a  seei,  or  is  it  only  a  oonTcnient 
term  P  When  ean  this  best  account 
of  them  be  got  handily — just  enough 
to  make  one  know  correctly  who  and 
what  they  wen  P— M.  O.  R. 

696.  Was  then  any  '' public  pro- 
Tision"  made  for  the  upbringing 
and  supporting  of  the  (tignity  of 
Qoeen  Victoria  during  her  minority 
— prior  to  her  accession  ? — Citbiotts. 

697.  I  hare  been  told  that  the 
line  in  Thomas  Campbell's  poem, 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"— 

**  On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires 
of  ruin  glow," 


is  geognphieaUy  incorreot ;  is  tins 
so,  and  how  P— Pufix^Tkaosxb. 

698.  What  is  a  paradox  ?—IjSir* 

MAS. 

699.  An  outline  of  tiie  biograpfagr 
of  R.  W.  Emerson  will  oblige  a — 

QUSBIST. 

700.  What  is  the  nature  of  tha 
Scottish  oon&ssion  of  faith  P  I  do 
not  quite  know  its  proper  title,  but 
mean  the  article  of  belief  in  the 
National  Church  of  Scotland. — 
M.  S. 

701.  What  U  meant  by  a  ''  Snsil 
Exhibition  "  ?  and  how  oomea  it  thai 
an  honour  or  reward  from  a  Soottash 
uniTersity  implies  study  at  Oxford? 
I  notice  that  in  the  biography  of 
serenl  eminent  Scottish  eohoian 
they  an  mentioned  as  having  been 
Snell  Exhibitionen ;  is  It  only 
tenable    by    Scottish    studenteP— 

NOBFOLKBVBIB. 

702.  What  constituU  the  Badieal 
points  of  Protestantism  P — S.  O.  L. 


AvswxBS  TO  QmssTioirs. 

665.  The  Hamiltonian  system  of 
learning  languages  excited  much  at- 
tention in  the  educational  world. 
Sydney  Smith,  in  BUnbrnr^k  Sniem, 
Ko.  44,  and  another  writer  in  YPasI* 
fnintter  Review^  No.  10,  advocated 
the  plan.  Ite  author  was  James 
Hamilton,  bom  1769,  who  in  17B6 
took  Irasons  in  Ckrmany  at  Ham- 
burgh without  studying  the  gram- 
mar. In  1815  he  was  in  New 
York,  and  in  difficulties,  and  there 
he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  mode 
of  learning  languages  easily.  In 
1823  he  returned  to  his  nalive  eomt* 
try  and  took  pupils  on  his  new  sys- 
torn,  making  displays  of  its  wonder- 
ful results  in  most  of  the  laive 
towns,  and  creating  much  astonish* 
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ment.  He  pnbliahtd  an  eitengtre 
teriM  of  **  Interimear  TmulatioiM," 
which  Me  by  BO  neanB  accimte  or 
elegftnt— Tituted  ai  it  is  hj  the 
aaeiimption  that  each  Tocable  haa 
only  one  Tadioal  meaning,  wfaieh  it 
letaina  in  all  oonoeationt.  I  hare 
aereral  of  these  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
€krman,  and  I  ahall  be  happj  to 
forward  a  fpeoimen,  on  loan,  to 
O.  H.,  if  he  will  &TOur  me  with  his 
addroM. — S.  H. 

688.  Arittarekmt  was  a  natire  of 
Saxnothraoia,  though  he  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  at  Alex* 
andria,  in  Egypt,  where  he  was 
ednoated  nndmr  Aristophanes,  of 
Byaantium.  He  established  a  school 
at  Alexandria,  which  was  snbse- 
quentlj  removed  to  Borne.  Pto* 
lemy  lY.  entrusted  him  with  the 
training  of  his  son  Epiphanea  (Pto- 
lemy IV.)  ;  and  Physeon  (Ptolemy 
Yli.)  is  reported  to  hare  been  a 
pupil  of  his.  This  pupil,  on  attain- 
ing power,  ill'treated  the  scholars 
in  his  dominions,  and  the  aged  Aris- 
tarchue  removed  to  Cyprus,  where, 
shortly  after  he  arrived,  he  was 
seised  with  dropsy,  and  thereupon 
he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  voluntary  starration,  which 
he  accomplished  in  the  sevens- 
second  year  of  his  age.  He  waa  the 
eai^est  tmal  gramnariaa.  He  d^- 
Toted  hia  life  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  poets,  dramatists,  and  histo- 
rians, and  to  the  endeavour  to  glean 
from  them  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
according  to  which  they  composed 
their  great  works.  He  is  reported 
by  Sindas  to  have  been  the  author 
of  more  than  800  erltical  papers, 
beaides  several  subitantive  gram- 
matical works.  He  revised  and 
arranged  Homer's  "Iliad'*  and 
"  Odyssey,"  aod  took  great  care  in 
proeuring  a  correct  test;  and  to 
theae  poeaM  he  added  noftea,  expla- 
natory, etyaielogioal,  Ao.,  which  have 
been  IoiumI  of  great  value.  To  him 
hae  bean  assi^iad  the  fiitt  pkee 


among  the  eritiea  of  aaeient  timea. 
Aa  siush  hia  name  early  passed  into 
a  proverb  t  benoe  Cicero  says,  in  a 

ktter  to  Athens,  *'  Henmm  oratio- 
nnm  tn  Aristarchos  es,*'  i.  e.,  Of  my 
speeches  thou  art  the  Aristarehus, 
or  sfem  eritio.  Horace  thus  allndes 
to  him;— 

<*  Yir  bonna  et  pmdana  Twrana  i«< 

prehendet  inertea 
Culpabit  duroe,  inoamptis  aUinet 

atrum 
Transverso  oalano  aignam,  ambi< 

tiosareeidet 
Omamenta»   parani  elaria  luoem 

dare  coget, 
Arguet  ambigue  dictum^  matanda 

notabiti 
Fiet  Aristarohna ;  non  dioat,  our 

ef^o  amieum 
Oifendam  in  avgiaP     Hao  noga 

seria  dueaat 
In  mala  derisinm  samel  exoaptom- 

que  sinislns*'--* 

lines  which  Ben  Jonson  translates 
thus,  with  tolerable  force  and  fide- 
lity to  the 


*'  A  wise  and  honest  man  will  cry 

out  shame 
On  artless  verse ;  the  hard  ones  he 

will  blame, 
Blot  out    the   careless  with  his 

learned  pen ; 
Cut   off  superfluous    ornaments^ 

and  when 
They're  dark  bid  clear  this;  all 

that's  doubtful  wrote 
Beprove,  and  what  is  to  be  changed 

note ; 
Become  an  Aristarehus.    And  not 

say, 
Why  should  I  grieve  my  friend 

this  trifling  way  ? 
These  trifles  into  serious  mischief 

lead 
The  man  once  mocked  and  suffered 

wrong  to  tread." 

— Horaea,  **Am    Poetioa,** 
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690.  Ydar  correepondent  W.  B. 
O.  ivitl  find  in  the  Calendar  of  Glas- 
gow ITniTermty  (Madehoae,  Glasgow, 
Is.  6d.)  full  details  of  the  medical 
onmculam  at  that  uniyersity.  Tn 
the  Medical  Timea  and  Gazette  for 
November  22nd  and  29th,  1862 
(Churchill,  New  Burlington  Street, 
London,  Is.),  I  published  two 
papers,  criticising  fayourably  the 
education  afforded  at  the  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  of  Glasgow. 
The  registrar  of  each  Scotch  univer- 
sity— viz.,  of  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrew's — would 
likdj  be  glad  to  forward  a  medical 
syllabus  to  W.  B.  C— W.  White- 
law,  M.D. 

6^.  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow;  a 
good  English  education ;  and  some 
knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  logic, 
mathematics,  mechanics. — B.  M.  A. 

697.  If  *•  Pupil-Teaohcr"  quotes 
the  line  correetly,  Campbell's  line 
mast  be  wrong.  Speaking  at  a  rough 
guess,  Warsaw  must  be  distant  from 
Prague,  which  is  in  Bohemia,  about, 
as  the  crow  flies,  800  miles,  and  the 
summits  of  the  Erzgebirge  rise  be- 
tween them.  I  suspect  the  true 
reading  must  be, — 
"  On  Fraga*9  arch  the  fires  of  ruin 

glow." 
Fraga  is  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  orer  which 
there  is  bridge  which  connects  Fraga 
with  the  main  city. — Dubebtt. 


702.  Aa  I  understand  it,  the  car- 
dinal points  of  Frotestants,  ue^  the 
briefest  summary  of  those  points  re- 
garding which  they  made  praieti, 
may  be  said  to  be, — 1.  They  denied 
the  authority  of  tradition  aa  part  of 
the  divine  rule  of  &ith  and  practice ; 
and  affirmed  that  the  Scriptures 
alone  contained  the  infallible  revela- 
tion of  human  duty.  2.  They  deny 
the  priesthood  of  the  Christian 
ministry;  and  assert  that  Jesus  alone 
is  the  Prieet  and  Mediator  between 
Gtod  and  man.  8.  They  deny  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  as 
the  head  of  the  Church,  of  which 
they  affirm  that  Jesus  alone  is  the 
Head.  These  are  the  matters  against 
which  Frotestants  protest.  The 
articles  of  faith  oif  the  general  Church 
are  not  necessarily  regarded  as  in- 
validated by  this  protest,  but  each 
doctrine  accepted  in  the  churchea 
must  be  drawn  from  or  proved  by 
the  express  letter  of  Holy  Scripture, 
otherwise  the  conditions  of  Pro- 
testantism would  be  violated  ;  and 
no  rite  or  ceremony  of  the  Church 
can  be  held  as  binding  which  im- 
plies priestly  authority  or  duty  in 
the  Christian  pastor;  while  aU 
spiritual  functions  must  be  per- 
formed by  those  who  are  i»  the 
Church  and  of  the  Chnrcli,  as 
Christian  members  o^  not  as  lords 
over  it — for  it  is  Gk>d*s  heritage.-^ 
Spibbb. 


BEFOBTS  OP  MUTUAL  IMFBOVEMBNT  SOCIETIES. 


DuhUn  Young  MetCa  Christian 
AsaoeiaHon, — In  connection  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Dublin,  a  lecture  was  delivered 
last  evening,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Hall,  by  Dominick  M'Causland, 
Esq.,  Q.C.,  on  *'  Shinar."  The  Yen. 
Arohdeaoon  Wolseley  presided. 

The  learned  lecturer,  after  ahoiring 


how  greatly  the  discoveriea  of  mo- 
dem science  had  tended  to  dissipate 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  had 
existed  with  regard  to  the  historical 
accuracy  of  certain  portiona  of  the 
Bible,  went  on  to  consider  the  break- 
up of  the  confederation  on  the  plaina 
of  Shinar.  He  next  treated  of  the 
deaoendanti  of  Ham,  Sham,  end 
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Japheth,  and  said  that  the  iamily  of 
Ham  woa  altogether  lost  to  history. 
He  then  gave  a  graphic  and  in  terest- 
ing  historical  sketch  of  the  Shemitea 
and  Japhit«a,  and  went  on  to  say : — 
'^Thus  the  increase  of  knowledge 
teaches  us  that  there  are  two  exist- 
ing languages  in  the  ciyilixed  world 
spoken  by  two  peoples  of  the  same 
race,  and  in  immediate  contact  with 
each  other,  though  dwelling  apart 
for  the  last  4,000  years,  and  yet  so 
different   in   structure    and    inde- 
pendent in  character,  that  no  in* 
genuity  can  derive  the  one  from  the 
other.    Each  must  of  necessity  have 
originated   in  and  flowed  from  a 
small  community,  consuting  of  a 
few     individuals ;     and    therefore, 
when  first  framed  and  spoken,  the 
whole  collective  population    must 
have  been  as  few  in  number  as  the 
confederated  sons  of  Noah  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar.    Philologists  have 
eliminated  and  established  the  truth, 
aud,  without  any  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture, have  brought  the  two  familiea 
of  language — the  Semitic*  and  Ja- 
phetic— before  us  in  their  irreconcil- 
able diversity,  anc^  admit  their  in- 
ability to  account  for  so  strange  a 
eircumstance.     In  their  ignorance 
or  blindness  to  what  Scripture  has 
disclosed,   they  describe   them  as 
starting  up  mysteriously  and  un- 
accountably on    the  stage  of  his- 
tory, perfect  in  structure,  and  fully 
equipped  for  the  mighty  works  they 
bad  to  perform,  in  replenishing  the 
world  with  civilization  and  religion. 
But  here  the  Book  of  Oenesift  comes 
to  our  aid,  and  supplies  a  solution 
of  the  diffloulty,  revealing  to  us  that 
before  the  building  of  Babel  all  the 
deeoondants  of  Noah  were  of  one 
tongue,  and  that  by  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Almighty,  and  for  His 
own  purposes,  that  one  tongue  waa 
severed  at  Shinar  into  three  separate 
languages,    corresponding    to    the 
fanulies  of  Shem,Ham,  and  Japheth. 
The  Haxoitio  language  has  disap- 


peared, or  become  identified  with 
the  Semitio,  and  the  other  two  re- 
main to  attest  the  truth  of  the 
divine  record  of  the  confusion  of 
speech  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  The 
Semitic  finmily,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scattered  Jews,  ia  found  on  the 
soil  in  which   aainred  history  haa 

Slanted  its  root ;  and  the  Japhetic 
imily  ia  enlarged,  and  its  branches 
ave  spreading  over  India,  Persia, 
Europe,  and  America,  and  are  daily 
putting  forth  their  shoots  over  the 
regions  of  uncivilised  America.  No 
miracle  in  the  Bible  is  so  well  au- 
thenticated aa  this  disruption  of  the 
one  speech  of  one  people  at  the  time 
and  place  recorded  in  Genesis.  The 
Bed  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan  were 
divided  that  a  way  might  be  made 
for  the  ransomed  to  pass  over,  and 
the  waters  closed  again  in  silence, 
leaving  no  witness  but  God's  word 
to  vouch  for  the  miracle.  But  the 
severance  of  the  natural  flow  of 
human  speech  that  took  place  at 
Shinar  has  never  closed  again,  and 
exists  to  the  present  hour  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  Gud's  word, 
and  to  proclaim  His  guiding  pre- 
sence in  the  afiairs  of  the  children  of 
men.  Thus  the  record  of  God's 
dealing  with  the  confederated  tribes 
at  Shinar  is  not  a  fable  or  a  m)  th, 
but  a  true  history  of  an  event  that 
occurred  at  the  place  and  at  the 
time  alleged  in  the  Bible — ^an  event 
•that  presents  itself  as  a  witness  to 
this  generation  like  the  sites  of  Ba- 
bylon and  Nineveh,  like  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  like  the  Jew  and  the  Arab, 
the  Israehte  and  the  Ishmaeiite,  to 
attest  the  truth  and  inspiration  of 
Holy  Writ.  The  unerring  testimony 
of  hmguage  authenticates  the  event, 
the  bricks  and  marble  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh  authenticate  the  place, 
and  the  disinterested  testimony  of 
Greek  and  Hindoo  historians  au- 
thenticates the  time.  What  more  is 
required  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scripture  record  as  a  true 
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history  of  a  primeval  erent-^mira- 
QuloiM  m  related,  and  inoapUoabla 
exoepi  a«  a  mirade?'* 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Joseph 
l^apier,  Bart.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pilkiogton,  Q«0.t  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  lecturer. 


Ywmg  JdM»*s  ChrigUan  AMoakUum, 
— The  seventeenth  annual  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Hail, 
Temple  Street;  Mr.  Bdward  Qem  in 
the  chair.  The  Revs.  S«  Thorntoo, 
B.  B,  Burgee,  F.S.  Dale,  and  J.  U. 
B urges,  Messrs.  F.  H«  Fardon, 
Qroening,  and  others,  were  also 
present. 

The  Bay.  S.  Thornton  having 
prated,  the  secretary  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that,  the  aim  and  object 
of  the  society  was  to  promote  the 
growth  of  personal  religion  among 
the  members.  The  numbw  on  the 
books  during  the  pest  year  was  166. 
The  library  and  reading-room  had 
undergone  little  change,  the  number 
of  books  was  about  1,000,  and  the 
selection  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals had  been  improved.  The  tot^ 
receipts  during  the  year  were  ig82 
10s.  lOd.— surplus  7s.  3d. 

The  chairman  had  great  pleasure 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  re* 
port.  Notwithstanding  that  their 
numbers  were  small,  he  felt  sore 
that  many  of  their  friends  who  were 
absent  were  most  anxious  to  assist 
them  in  their  endeavours  to  promote 
the  religions,  morel,  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  members.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  society  was 
effiacting  a  great  work,  which,  as  the 
report  stated,  would  "only  be  known 
when  all  things  are  revealed."  The 
object  of  the  society,  as  they  all 
knew,  was  the  mental  cultuise  and 
the  religious  training,  not  only  of 
themembert,  but  of  oUiers  s  and  tbe 
work  in  lAuaL  soaia  of  the  membera 
via  engsged  had  B  mAw  wflanofu 


In  rsgard  to  tiioee  eogsgad  in  8oa- 
day  school  teaohlng,  he  Mallj  be- 
lieved that  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
work  the  teacher  was  as  mnoh  tanght 
as  the  aeholar.  Young  bmu  enga^Kl 
in  tliat  work  of  love  dived  &€per 
into  the  Holy  Soripturce  than  they 
would  otherwiiet,  and  became  fur- 
nished with  religious  knowledge  and 
a  religious  fervour  entirely  new  to 
them.  He  believed  the  time  waa 
ooming  when  every  Ohrietian  man 
and  eveiy  Christian  woman,  and, 
indeed,  every  Christian  society  like 
theirs,  would  have  to  use  all  their 
influence  and  all  their  efforts,  as  a 
system  of  education  would  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country-*he  would 
not  say  a  godless  edooation,  but  aa 
education  of  a  purely  secular  oh** 
meter.  Nothing  could  prevent  thai  i 
yet  he  did  not  feel  any  alarm  at  ita 
approach,  as  he  had  perfisei  oon- 
ftdence  in  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
people;  and  whatever  might  be  omit- 
ted in  the  future  plan  of  edueaf ion, 
there  would  be  found  a  union  among 
the  Christians  of  the  country  to 
supply  the  defioiency,  for  they  would 
never  leave  the  people  without  the 
brsad  of  life.  He  admired  and 
wished  God-speed  to  the  moveoMot 
originated  in  regard  to  education, 
ibr  he  believed  that  nothing  but  a 
compulsory  system  of  eduealion,  by 
means  of  a  compulsory  rate,  wonld 
ever  effect  what  the  mends  of  eda- 
eation  desired.  Bnt  they  muet 
remember  that,  althoigii  Gbrern- 
ment  might  introdaoe  a  measun  lor 
the  edu^ption  of  tiie  wm^king  elafses, 
there  was  an  edvoatiesi  far  bcpyend, 
which  the  middle  classes,  and  indeed 
every  class,  needed.  If  they  eoD* 
sidered  what  education  was,  iktf 
would  find  that  different  men  Md 
diflbrent  opinions.  Some  petoena 
thought  a  knowledge  of  vsading, 
writing,  and  arithmelie,  with  a 
knowledge  of  Obrieliett  dntiea  and 
doetrinei,  was  soficiaB^;  other 
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also    impart   a    general    ecientifio 
knowledge ;  while  if  they  asked  an 
Oxford  or  a  Ounbridge  man,  he 
would  probably  say  that  no  sduca- 
tion  was    perfect  which    did    not 
include  the  classics;  and  to  some 
extent  they   were   correct.     They 
needed  as  much  education  as  oould 
be  <^taiaed,  and  if  religion  was 
made  the  basis  they  need  hate  no 
fears  whether  edaeafeion  was  pro* 
vided  by  the  religious  publto  (which 
ha  believed  would  be  the  ease)  or  by 
the  general  public     In  regard  to 
general  education,  it  was  a  fallaoioos 
idea  to  suppose  that  it,  oould  be 
restricted  to  any  age«    It  goes  on 
firwBS  tha  eradle  to  the  graTe — phy- 
sically, morally,  and  intelleotually ; 
theiefbra  erery  means   plaosd    at 
their  disposal  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  oarry  on  education  oom« 
menoed  at  school  was  of  the  utmost 
importanoe  to  them.    They  ooghl 
to  be  thankful  that  there  was  such 
an  institution  in  the  town  as  the 
Free   Grammar   School,  with    its 
Taluabb  elementary  schools.    It  was 
also  a  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
those  who  commenced  their  educa- 
tian  at  those  sehools  could  continue 
their  progress  in  such  an  excellent 
ioetitution  as  the  Midland  Institute, 
and  that  they  had  at  command  the 
reaouKies    of   the   Free   Libraries. 
Nothing  oouU  be  more  admirable 
than  the  lectunw  which  were  given 
at  the  Institute.     If  they  looked 
upon  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  they  would  find  food  for  con- 
tempAation  in  that  vast  system  which 
they  oould  not  hope  to  unrarel  $  or 
if  they  looked  below  they  might  see 
in  the  stonee  in  the  earth  the  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals  which 
eftisted  in  agea  before  the  flood,  and 
on  these  subjects  much  information 
was  imparked  in  the  leotnrea  giren 
at  the  Midland   Institute,  and  a 
mmtm  for  obtataing  soiontiAc  know- 
ledge were  also  albrded)  and  he 

to  take 


adrantage  of  those  lectures,  and 
advantages  which  were  not  provided 
for  young  men  in  his  youth.  It 
waS|  however,  important  that  their 
dally  habits  should  be  such  as 
would  carry  them  onward  and  up- 
ward ;  then  with  the  advantages  he 
had  mentioned  they  might  trftin 
their  minds  and  develop  their 
powers  for  the  respeotiTe  stations  in 
life  which  they  were  destined  to 
ooottpy*  Thefe  w«pe  not  many 
members  of  that  soeiety  to  who  in 
he  would  presume  to  give  adviee, 
but  if  they  desired  to  improve  their 
mmds,  they  oould  not  do  it  without 
taking  advantage  of  the  means 
plaosd  at  their  disposal,  and  for 
that  they  muit  have  time.  That 
he  thought  might  be  best  obtained 
by  early  rising,  for  he  believed  thai 
one  hour's  reflection  in  the  morning 
was  worth  many  hours  later  in  the 
day. 

The.  Bev.  B.  B.  Burgee  seoohded 
the  motion.  He  was  thankflil  to 
find  such  a  combination  of  young 
men  associated  for  the  obj^ots  stated 
in  the  report,  although  he  oould 
have  hoped  that  they  might  have 
reckoned  their  numbers  by  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundreds.  In 
regard  to  the  general  subject  of 
education,  he  said  he  consiaersd  it 
a  libel  on  the  working  clasB«s  to  say 
that  they  had  less  Hsterest  in  reli* 

S'otts  matters  than  other  dasses. 
.9  beKeved,  as  a  mle,  that  the 
working  classes  prized  religion  above 
all  things,  and  that  it  was  their  all 
in  lifoi — The  motioik  wee  carried 
unanimously. 

Addressee  Weie  afterwai^  deli- 
vered by  the  Bev.  F.  8.  Dale  (who 
stated  that  he  regarded  with  satis- 
faetion  the  growing  sj^rit  of  inquiry 
on  religious  matters,  as  be  believed 
it  would  reeult  in  great  good),  Mr. 
H.  F.  Fardon,  the  Bev.  S.  Thom- 
lOB,  and  Mr.  Greening. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  ebaiimao  at  the  close. 
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Pbov.  Hqllakb,  of  Yale  College, 
U.S^  if  writing  on  *'  Old  England.*' 

"  Tba  XTniyemal  International  Li- 
brary/' a  cyclopedia  of  booka  on 
eyery  poasible  subject,  baa  been  pro- 
jected in  France. 

Mr.  Herman  MeriTale  baa  edited 
the  MS.  on  the  Biography  and  Let- 
ters of  Junius,  on  which  Joseph 
Parker  was  employed  when  he  died, 
and  has  continued,  though  on  a  re- 
duced scale,  the  projected  publica- 
tion which  advocates  the  Sir  F. 
Frauds  side  of  the  Junius  contro- 
Tersy. 

J.  H.  Parker  is  about  to  produce 
a  work  on  **  The  Catacombs  of  Rome 
and  their  Inscriptions,"  illustrated 
with  photographs  taken  by  the  mag- 
nesian  light. 

A  "  History  of  Wood  Engraving  " 
(illustrated),  by  W.  J.  Linton,  is  in 
the  press. 

Q-.  H.  Calvert,  author  of  **  The 
Gtentleman,"  ^.y  has  translated 
some  of  the  '*  Thoughts  of  Joseph 
Joubert"  (1754— 1824),  which  were 
issued  in  1838  under  the  editorship 
of  Chateaubriiind,  and  which  are  the 
subject  of  an  approving  notice  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  "  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism." 

A  uniform  re-issue  of  the  Works 
of  William  Anderson,  D.D.,  ia  in 
preparation. 

A  translation  of  Shakspere  into 
Hindostanee  is  in  coarse  of  publica- 
tion at  Bombay. 

*«  Proverbial  Philosophy,"  third 
series,  is  now  ready,  ana  is  running 
the  gauntlet  of  criticism. 

Prof.  Jowett's  edition  of  **The 
Bepublio  of  Plato,"  with  analysis 
and  notes,  is  reported  to  be  in 
type. 


Chaucer's  «"  Works,"  edited  by 
Bev.   John  Earle,  &c.,  are  to  be 
issued  from  the  Oxford  Unirenity 
Press ;  while  his  prose  works  are  to 
form  one  of  the  issues  for  1867  of 
*<The  Early  Engluh  Test  Society." 
They  are  to  be  printed  from  M8S. 
I  under  the  care  of  R.  Morris. 
,       '*  Popular  Biographies,"  bj  Ar^ 
■  thur  Help,  are  announced. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Eraser  has  Beikeley's 
"Works  "in  the  press. 

Octave  Delepierre  is  preparing 
"  Historical  Puzzles :  Notes  on 
Doubtful  Points  of  History." 

A  "  Charles  Dickon's  "  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  novelist  of  English 
everyd^  life  is  begun. 

W.  E.  Hickson  has  oommenoed 
*'  Tracts  for  Inquirers." 

A  testimonial  to  Ferdinand  IW- 
ligrath  is  projected. 

Two  volumes  are  expected  shortly 
from  Emerson ;  one  a  vol.  of  Posaw, 
containing  a  "Spring  Song,"  Ac, 
the  other  a  vol.  of  Lectures  and 
Essays  on  *'  France  and  the  French," 
"War,"  "American  Civilisation," 
"  Domestic  Lif<'  "Old  Age»"  "  Eaae 
in  Work,"  &o. 

The  Ballads  and  Bomancea  in 
Bishop  Percy's  MS.  aM  being  re- 
published by  subscription. 

The  Abb^  Ghratry  (b.  1805),  au- 
thor of  a  "  History  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School ;  Logic,  Ac.,"  and  M. 
Jules  Favre,  the  advocate,  author  of 
"Freedom  and  the  Press,"  faava 
been  chosen  to  succeed  De  Barante 
and  Cousin  in  the  French  Academy. 

J.  P.  Collier  is  issuing  Nash*a 
works. 

A  Drayton  Society  is   projected 
as  an  auxiliary  to  "  The  Spenser; 
"  The  Earfy  English  Text^"  &e. 
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OB, 

rOECB,  LAW,  SOIBNCB,  AND  PURPOSE, 


"  Man  to  himaelf  is  all  a  miracle."  He  \b  an  embodied  force. 
He  exerts  force  of  will,  thought,  passion,  and  irame.  Effort  is 
life — ^manifested  might.  The  mystery  and  the  miracle  of  vitality 
arise  from  man's  being  a  generator  of  force— a  peculiar  aggregate  and 
treasury  of  conditioned  ener^ — an  individualized  synmesis  of  cor* 
related  power.  Health  consists  in  the  due  and  proper  co-adaptation 
of  food,  function,  force,  and  effort.  Disease  is  the  name  given  to 
the  state  of  man  when  these  have  in  him  become  disproportioned,— 
that  is,  when  the  balanced  conditions  of  vitality  have  lost  their  just 
co-equation.  Life  transforms  inert  matter  into  energy,  and  trans- 
figures  it  into  thought.  Thought,  again,  re-energizes  matter  and 
translates  it  into  machinery.  Machinery  is  matter  surcharged  by 
thought,  and  adapted  to  economize,  supplement,  or  supersede  vital 
force.  Man  interjects  his  living  thought  among  Uie  material 
elements  which  constitute  the  workable  portion  of  a  machine,  and 
it  becomes,  like  himself,  an  embodied  force — a  store  of  power.  He 
is  consciously  the  agent  by  whom  the  force  of  the  machine  has  been 
aggregated  and  utilized,  and  its  inert  and  lifeless  limbs  have,  by 
interfusion  of  Ids  thought,  been  so  arranged  as  to  exerl^  definite 
and  predetermined  powers  upon  or  among  the  other  elements  of 
nature. 

Force  is  a  highly  abstract  conception,  involved  in  much  obscurity 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  significations  which  have  been 
attached  and  are  attachable  to  it  as  a  term.  This  is  a  common 
fault  of  words ;  for  speech  adopts  expressions  and  phrases  as  signs 
or  exponents  of  the  sensations,  perceptions,  or  inferences  of  men  on 
their  early  emergence  into  consciousness,  and  therefore  while  they 
are  imperfectly  known.  Thereafter  every  effort  of  investigative 
thought  makes  each  word  less  appropriate  to  form  an  explicit 
and  correct  sign  of  the  idea  for  wnich  in  the  course  of  things 
it  is  ordinarily  employed.  But  science  cannot  divorce  itself  from 
human  interests  and  speech  without  danger  to  its  own  progress  and 
man's  welfare;  and  hence  it  contents  itself  with  the  common 
vocabulary,  refitted  for  severer  uses  by  definition,  or  illustrated  by 
diagram.     It  can  never  safely  alter  the  original /brc«;  i.e.,  the 
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primarily  intended  signification  of  any  term ;  hence  it  chooseg  the 
least  of  two  evils,  and  instead  of  inventing  a  new.  language  for 
itself,  it  consents  to  employ  the  phrases  and  expressions  of  ordinary 
speech  with  a  less  variable  consociation  and  a  more  definite  and 
intensified  connotation. 

Force  is  snch  a  term.  In  its  oldest  sense  it  expressed  the 
endurancy  of  which  man  felt  himself  possessed — an  endnran^ 
which  he  required  to  exercise,  not  only  passively,  to  hear  the  evils 
of  his  lot,  but  actively,  to  diminish  those  evils,  from  which  he 
must  suffer  if  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  avert  them.  Force 
thereafter  was  felt  to  be  a  power  not  only  avertive,  but  oonvertive — 
it  could  both  avert  evil  and  convert  it  into  good ;  it  held  within  it 
all  the  possibilities  of  life — all  that  might  be,  was  attainable  by  its 
might.  Force  becomes  then  convertime  in  thought  with  the  words 
a  ettUrse  of  change.  Causes  of  change,  however,  may  be  either  cot^ 
causes  or  con^ra-causes,  co-operant  or  oppugnant.  In  this  way  we 
are  broug[ht  before  the  problems  involvea  in  the  Equilibrinm,  the 
Composition,  and  the  Besolution  of  Forces ;  Motion,  Virtual  Yelo* 
cities,  TJnit  of  Momentum,  Polygon  of  Forces,  Yis-Viva,  Worl^  && 

Force  takes  us  into  the  highest  regions  of  metaphysics.  It  is,  tft 
itself,  unknowable ;  it  is  knowable  only  in  its  effects.  If,  therefi>re, 
"  patient  resignation  to  the  unknowable  is  the  conclusion  of  modem 
philosophy,"  *  we  have  already  far  transcended  the  proper  limUa* 
tioos  oihnman  knowledge  in  basing  all  science  on  a  metaphf sical 
abstraotioB,  an  unknowable  and  imexved  entity,  whose  existaaee 
cannot  be  verified,  and  therefore  "  cannot  come  within  the  spbieie 
of  knowledge."  AU  science  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  "  the  cer* 
relation  of  forces,"  and  yet  it  is  confessed  that  "  we  cannot  hope  to 
have  any  idea  of  the  absolute  nature  of  force."  The  order  of 
phenomena  is  the  sole  subject  of  the  investigations  of  science ;  tiie 
methods  of  that  order,  i,  0.,  the  paths  of  transit  which  phenoaoaa 
take  in  travelling  towards  their  results,  form  the  only  inqnirieft 
available  to  human  research.  All  beyond  that  is  metaphyaieal 
quagmire  and  delusive  ditch*  But  is  not.  force  an  inference  fron 
phenomena  as  much  as  law  and  purpose  areP  and  is  not  order 
itself  a  phrase  in  which  purpose,  xaw,  and  force,  are  all  ideas  im- 
plicitly contained  P  Order  is  the  regulated  method  in  which  the 
forces  of  phenomena  manifest  themselves.  Method  is  the  ardeced 
march  of  phenomena,  and  "i^rder  is  heaven's  first  law."  Order 
most  distinctly  presupposes  a  purpose  and  plan.  Would  not  a  wa* 
poselesa  order  form  an  endless  mazeP  Would  not  a  lawleaa 
ntethodtbring  all  science  into  disrepute  P  and  lure  not  an  unforced 
order  and  an  unordered  force  equally  ccmtradictory  in  thought-i* 
equally  nnseientifio  in  cGnception  r 

If  force  is  the  sole  power,  in  the  universe^  it  must  either  be 
int^igent,  or  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  indicative  of  intelligeaaee 

*  a.  H*  Lewes,    "The  Bfigii  of  Iian!,"   Fortmghtlg  JZ^omw,    Jo^ 
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are  delasiTe,  and  the  intelligence  of  man  himself  is  an  illusion.  If 
it  is  intelligent,  purpose  most  provide  its  correlations ;  if  it  is  not, 
there  can  be  no  pnroose  throagnont  the  nnirerse,  and  man  is  only  a 
self-deceiver  when  he  thinks  that  he  thinks.  We  cannot  compre* 
hend  force  without  assuming  purpose — either  as  residing  in  it  or 
overruling  it.  In  the  one  case  we  transform  force  into  an  almighty 
power — a  universal  Deity ;  in  the  other  we  make  it  the  servant  of 
the  Most  High.    It  is  either  a  law  unto  itself,  or  subject  to  law. 

"Our  abstract  conception  of  force,"  however  much  we  may 
restrict  it,  however  positive  we  try  to  make  it,  is  "a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, which  only  has  reality  for  us  through  its  demonstrated  laws"* 
Porce  is  as  unknowable  as  cause,  an  entity  as  metaphysical  as 
mind,  and  less  knowable  than,  because  it  is  an  inference  from, 
matter.  Matter  is  inaccessitde  as  an  entity ;  and  force,  which  is  an 
inference  from—unless  it  is  a  synonym  for — ^matter,  must  be  even 
leas  accessible.  .  In  the  phenomena  of  matter  the  phenomena  of 
force  are  seen ;  and  force  is  cause,  *.  e,,  change — static  or  dynamic— 
Jbr  some  purpose,  the  production  of  some  result  according  to  some 
fore^fized  condition ;  and  this  will  come  out,  even  thoueh  we  adopt 
the  Comtean  restriction  of  the  term,  viz., "  force,  properly  speaking, 
is  thai  which  regulates  activity  without  ruling  wills,"  thus  marking 
out  a  distinction  hetweem  force  and  power,  and  making  the  former 
denote  the  ohange-causing  might  in  matter,  the  latter  the  change- 
causing  might  ^  mind.  For  power  as  an  effluent  of  mind  must 
operate  according  to  the  laws  of  the  mind — it  must  conform  to  an 
end,  or  have  a  purpose ;  and  force,  if  it  acts  in  subordination  to 
ioielligence,  must  taice  and  produce  the  order  of  intelligence,  or  if  it 
acts  of  itself  so  as  to  produce  an  order,  it  must  be  intelligent  and 
act  upon  a  plan  to  effect  its  purpose.  Either  way  presupposes,  or 
at  least  implies,  a  "  ragn  of  law,"  the  sovereignty  or  order. 

Law  is  the  order  of  sovereign  power ;  that  which  is  laid  down  as 
the  methodic  path  of  transit,  along  which,  in  predetermined  pro- 
CMsion,  the  pnenomena  of  being  pass  towards  their  results.  We 
see  order  in  phenomena,  because  we  observe  a  uniformity  of 
pvooess,  which  compds  us  to  superadd  to  experience,  the  idea,  not 
only  of' productive  force,  but  of  effective  law.  We  cannpt  construe 
to  our  thoughts  a  uniform  and  orderly  procession  of  phenomena 
without  constructing  within  thought  an  idea  of  superimposed 
regulation  enforcing  and  permanizing  uniformity  and  order. 
Lawless  phenomena  are  incapable  of  scientific  interpretation,  and 
indeterminate  phenomena  are  lawless.  Science  is  tne  interpreta- 
tion of  nature  oy  a  statement  of  her  laws  and  their  effects.  The 
ever^living  activities  of  nature  have,  it  is  contended  by  science, 
fixed  and  foretellable  relations  of  coexistence  and  succession;  so 
fixed  and  certain  that  a  knowledge  of  them  imparts  a  sort  of 
prescience  to  man.  If  those  phenomena  which  man  studies,  and 
if  the  metiiod  of  which  he  attains  this  prescience,  be  ungovemed^ 

•  a.  H.  Lewes's  «« Aristotle,"  p.  96. 
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how  can  their  phenomenal  order  be  accounted  for  P  Is  ifc  enoQ^ 
to  BatisfV  the  soul  of  man  to  say  "that  human  knowledge  ia 
rigorously  limited  to  the  ascertainable  order  of  phenomena,  and 
is  unable  to  grasp  creative  causes?  The  laws  are  all  that  can 
be  known  by  us.  lliat  knowledge  suffices  for  our  needs.  The 
plan  of  creation^over  and  above  such  a  concept  as  we  form  to 
range  our  knowledge  under — cannot  be  disclosed  to  us,  lying  as  it 
does  in  a  region  inaccessible  by  us.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
scrutiny  of  the  inscrutable.  Whatever  is  beyond  the  possible  reach 
of  knowledge  ought  to  be  firmlv  interdicted  to  research."  * 

Who  is  to  be  the  supreme  legislator  of  speculation  P  who  shall 
determine  the  bounds  that  it  cannot  pass,  and  say,  "  Thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther  "  P  Surely  it  is  a  vast  negative  to  attempt 
the  proof  of.  Man  can  only  know  the  ascertainable  order  of  phe- 
nomena, and  cannot  infer  thence  anything  whatever  of  the  force, 
cause,  law,  purpose,  plan,  or  person  whence  the  ordination  of  that 
order  originates  or  issues.  For  this  assertion  raises  not  a  few 
problems  as  insoluble  as  those  of  which  it  seeks  to  get  rid.  Has 
man  attained  the  utmost  limits  of  his  capacity  as  an  investigator  in 
nature  and  mindP  Have  all  experiences  possible  to  man  been 
already  impressed  upon  his  consciousness,  and  been  noted  in  all 
their  relations  by  him  P  Has  he  nothing  more  to  learn  regaiding 
himself  and  his  surroundings  P  Do  we  know  only  the  sensible ; 
do  we,  indeed,  know  anything  more  than  our  own  impressions  of 
the  order  of  phenomena  r  Is  there  an  order  of  phenomena  apart  or 
dififerent  from  ourselves  P  Is  the  order  of  our  impressions  the  order 
of  phenomena?  Is  the  order  of  phenomena  knowledge  or  infer* 
ence  P  If  we  are  at  liberty  to  inter  an  order  of  phenomena  from  - 
the  order  of  our  impressions,  why  are  we  to  be  debarred  from  infer* 
ring  the  laws  of  that  order,  and  the  purpose  it  fulfils?  Is  the 
inscrutable  definable  P  After  search  has  given  us  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena,  is  it  not  the  province  of  research  to  deduce  from  theae 
all  that  is  inferrible?  Has  it  become  the  supposed  province  of 
science,  as  it  was  once  the  assumed  prerogative  of  theology,  to  in- 
terdict inquiry,  to  limit  speculation,  and  to  restrain  the  freedom  of 
human  thought  P  Does  positivism  mean  the  encirclement  of  man  by 
"  a  hard  fast  line  '*  of  constraint  within  the  limits  which  it  deigns 
to  assign  to  human  investigation,  activity,  and  forthgoing  energy  ? 

We  cannot  assent  to  this  stringent  circumspection  and  confiine- 
ment  within  a  circle  of  the  knowable  drawn  by  one  class  of  thinkers 
round  the  efibrts  of  the  human  spirit  to  comprehend  the  mystery 
that  lies  around  it,  in  order  that  that  class  may  circumvent  the 
endeavours  of  another  school  of  speculative  minds,  whose  belief  it 
is  that  beyond  the  circle  of  the  knowable,  thus  fixed,  there  lie  inti- 
mations of  other  regions  of  truth,  whence  there  come  gleams — ^like 
sunlight  through  the  rifted  clouds— of  influences,  effluences,  and 
effective  agencies,  suggestive  of  a  knowledge  higher  and  nobler 

•  a.  H.  Lcwes's  «  Kdgn  of  Law,"  Fortnightly  Sevitw,  July,  p.  98. 
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than  that  of  mere  sense,  which  enables  each  such  thinker  to  affirm 
that — 

'*  All  Experience  is  an  aroh  where-through 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  moTe." 

We  assert  that  it  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  attainment 
of  truth  that  thought  should  be  free  from  all  artificial  restraints, 
and  should  be  impeded  in  no  species  of  effort  or  field  of  investi- 
gation into  whidi  it  desires  to  enter  and  labour.  We  think  that  it 
IS  the  duty  of  devout — ^by  which  we  mean  devoted — inquirers  after 
truth  to  dare  every  passage  in  their  quest,  and  to  be — 

**  Strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

Now  we  know  that  we  can,  frem  the  order  of  phenomena,  infer 
the  laws  of  their  activities,  and  from  the  relations  and  correlations 
of  force  deduce  its  results.  We  can  perceive  that  a  plan  seems  to 
pervade  and  a  purpose  to  govern  the  methodic  march  of  circum- 
stance— that,  in  fact,  our  idea  of  the  order  of  phenomena  originates 
in  and  depends  upon  onr  conception  of  a  nlan  or  our  preconception 
of  a  purpose ;  and  this  whether  the  thinlcer  be  a  positivist  of  the 
broadest  school,  or  a  theologist  of  "  the  most  straitest  sect."  Some 
type,  prefigurement,  or  conception  imderlies  and  is  subsumed  in 
every  interpretation.  This  is  used  by  us,  in  the  earlier  tentative 
stages  of  investigation,  as  a  help  in  the  registration  of  phenomena ; 
but  when,  after  due  inductive  verification,  the  adopted  representa- 
tive conception  has  been  shown  to  be,  or  is  accepted  as,  a  correct 
one,  we  speak  of  it  as  that  which  determines  the  result,  effect,  or 
order  of  the  phenomena  of  which  the  explanation  was  sought.  The 
prevision  of  hypothesis,  after  verification,  becomes  the  vision  of 
science,  and  gives  the  initiative  to  its  prescience.    When — 

«  We  strive 
To  trace  remote  effects  through  the  thick  mase 
Of  movements  intricate,  confused,  and  stranffe," 

we  envisage  it  to  ourselves  in  an  hypothesis  of  purpose,  and  con« 
struct,  as  an  account  of  it,  a  plan.  C5ur  experiments  or  observations 
are  applied  to  it  on  the  assumption  that  tnis  concept  of  ours  is  a 
true  representative  and  foreshadow  of  the  reality  of  things.  When 
things  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  our  concept — thus  used  provi- 
sionally and  previsionall^ — we  change  our  concept,  and  at  last  secure 
one  by  which  we  can  colligate  the  order  of  phenomena  along  with  the 
great  whole  and  sum  of  knowledge. 

**  The  senses  of  man  stand  between  the  external  world  and  the  world  of 
thought.  He  takes  his  £acts  from  Nature,  and  transfers  them  to  the 
domain,  of  Mind.  He  looks  at  them,  compares  them,  observes  their  mutual 
regions  and  connections^  and  thus  brings  them  clearer  and  clearer  before 
his  mental  eye,  until  finally,  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  he  alights  upon  the 
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oame  which  unites  them.  This  is  the  last  act  of  the  miad  in  tbta 
petal  direction,  in  its  progress  from  the  multiplicity  of  facts  to  the 
cause  on  which  thej  depend.  But  having  guessed  the  cause,  he  is  not  jet 
contented ;  he  sets  out  from  his  centre  and  tr&Tels  in  the  other  direction  ; 
he  sees  that  if  his  guess  be  true,  certain  consequences  must  follow  from  it, 
and  he  appeals  to  the  law  and  testimonj  of  experiment  whether  the  thinf 
is  80.  Thus  he  completes  the  circle  of  thought — from  without  inwar^ 
from  multiplicity  to  unity ;  and  from  within  outward,  from  unity  to  multi- 
plicity."* 

**  To  men  in  general  the  outward  sense  reports  only  a  number  of  detached 
phenomena,  their  relations  become  gradually  apparent  to  him  only  whoto 
mental  vision  is  acute  enough,  and  whose  gaze  is  steady  enough  to  behold 
them.  Science,  tiierefore,  consists  not  in  the  aocttmulation  of  heterogeneoua 
facts,  any  more  than  the  random  up-pUing  of  stones  is  architecture ;  but  in 
the  detection  of  the  principles  which  oo-rdate  facts,  eren  the  most  disiiimilar 
and  anomalous,  ana  of  the  order  which  binds  the  parts  into  a  whole. 
Science  is,  in  brief,  the  pursuit  of  law ;  and  the  history  of  seienoe  la  the 
reeord  of  the  steps  by  which  nan,  in  tliis  purisit,  rises  through  daseifieft- 
tions,  of  which  the  last  is  ever  more  comprehenaiTO  than  its  predecesaoti  ; 
from  the  complexity  of  countless  individuals  to  the  simplicity  of  the  gK>Bp  s 
and  from  the  diversity  of  the  many,  at  least  towards  the  oneness  of  ue 
universal."t 

To  man  it  is  of  great  inportanee  to  ask,  *'  What  do  we  know? 
k(no  do  we  know  itP  by  what  reas<mingf  from  what  principles  T' 
and  on  what  laws  of  nafture  can  we  depend?  We  moat  scruliiiise 
and  examine  mofirt  tigorooBly  and  upon  principle  if  we  want  to  find 
ent  troth.  When  we  ha^e  found  it  we  mnat  give  clear  and  definite 
expression  to  it.  It  then  becomes  a  conTiction  of  the  sool ;  we 
believe  in,  trust  upon,  and  act  according  to  it.  It  becomes  our  law 
as  it  is  that  of  science  and  of  nature. 

No  mere  registration  of  the  transient,  no  mere  summing  up  of 
the  averages  of  things,  no  mere  pictorial  reproduction  of  the  proces- 
sion of  events  yields  science.  It  must  be  constructive  if  it  is  to  be 
instructive.  It  gathers  from  all  the  precedents  which  Nature 
furnishes  a  sense  of  the  law  aooording  to  which  she  acts,  and  notes 
down  as  interpretatiTe  of  the  order  m  phenomena  a  formal  deduc- 
tion which  soiehce  declares  to  be  the  law  of  these  phenomena.  This 
law  is  a  new  product,  showing  other  features  than  that  of  a  mere 
re^strative  short-hand  note  of  the  procesa  of  things,  and  giving 
additional  powers  to  the  thinkers  who  use  it  in  further  researches, 
all  the  results  of  which  are  a  development  from  and  a  consequence 
of  the  upgrasping  of  the  evidence  of  phenomena  into  a  law,  and  the 
Inarking  of  the  incidence  of  that  law  m  the  farther  interpretation  of 
other  and  differing  phenomena.  It  is  by  such  discoveries  of  colli- 
gating conceptions  and  interpretative  laws  that  **  intellect  becomes 

•  *'  The  Impertnoe  of  the  Stadv  of  Physios,'*  by  Ptof.  John  O^Mbll, 
LL.D.,  F.B.S.    A  Leetim,  May  27th,  1854,  p.  7. 

t  ''On  the  Study  of  EecmaraioSoieiMe,^' by  W.B.  Hodgson.  ALselttie, 
June,  1864^  p.  I, 
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miBO  small  degree  able  to  bend  to  its  purposes  the  powers  of  the 
UBoverse."  Sensation  leads  us  on  to  logio,  logic  to  law,  law  to 
soieiiee ;  Science  is  nerfeoted  when  she  attains  interpretative  pre- 
science, for  then  by  tne  force  6f  thought  she  can  control  or  employ 
the  ibrces  of  nature. 

The  recognition  of  law  is  the  condition  of  science.  The  uni- 
formity among  the  relations  of  phenomena,  of  which  man  has  con- 
scious experience,  and  of  which,  science  supplies  an  account  and  an 
explanation  in  those  theories  in  which,  through  abstraction,  gene- 
ralization, and  reasoning,  she  reaches  to  the  laws  of  things, — ^are 
conditions,  and  not  causes.  Law  in  giyen  conditions  causes  the 
uniformity.  Things  are  either  constituted  with  or  impressed  by 
powers  which  in  certain  circumstances  manifest  certam  uniform 
TesultB.  There  is  an  order  of  phenomena,  because  there  has  been 
an  order  predetermined  and  arranged  for  by  law.  The  forces  we 
Bee  acting,  and  know  to  be  effective  of  results  in  nature,  are,  we  see 
as  well,  controlled  to  certain  issues,  and  have  had  appointed  unto 
them  bounds  which  they  cannot  pass.  Man  cannot  exist  if  he 
trasts  to  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  hence  he  endeavours  to 
acquire  information  of  its  laws  that  he  may  regulate  his  conducft 
and  life  according  to  their  reijuirements— eo  that  obedience  gra- 
dually becomes  the  habit  of  his  soul.  Science  thus,  when  truly 
exerted  in  its  higher  uses,  **  translates  law  into  duty,  and  the  miMt 
of  the  physical  world  into  the  ought  of  the  moral."  It  is  in  conse- 
cpence  of  this  that  we,  in  the  confidence  of  reason,  give  to  Duty  the 
title  of  •*  stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God." 

Here  science,  having  reached  the  same  centre,  coincides  in  its 
radii  or  outgoings  with  religion.  Beligion  and  science  so  far  forth 
are  at  one— are  one.  If  science  holds  itself  entrenched  within  the 
plnrsical  sphere,  and  asserts  that  all  that  lies  beyond  is  the  inscrut- 
able, which,  because  it  "  is  beyond  the  possible  reach  of  knowledge, 
ought  to  be  firmly  interdicted  to  research,"  we  demur  to  its  monopo- 
lization of  the  name  of  science.  The  thinkable  is  possibly  the  know- 
able,  and  science  should  have  no  artificial  boundary  line.  The 
inferences  of  thought  regarding  the  outward  visibilities,  tangibili- 
ties, and  audibilities  of  nature  have  already  led  the  speculations  of 
men  beyond  the  exercise  of  merely  registrative  functions— have 
transformed  sense  into  science.  Metaphysics  have  created  science, 
logic  has  taught  science  the  laws  of  nature,  and  why  may  not  meta- 
l^ysies  yet  attain  unto  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  nature?  If 
'flense  rereals  order,  and  order  depends  on  law,  law  itself  must 
depend  on  purpose,  and  creation  may  yet  adumbrate  to  the  spirit  of 
man  the  secret  and  the  mystery  of  the  plan  in  accordance  with 
which  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind  subsists. 

This,  at  any  rate,  has  been  the  course  of  science  hitherto. 

"  Mechanical  forces  are  insufficient  without  chemical  affinities  ;  chemical 
flffenoies  £ul  us,  and  we  aie  compelled  to  hare  recourse  to  vital  powers ; 
Vital  powers  cannot  be  merely  physical,  and  we  must  believe  in  something 
hyperphysical — something  of  the  nature  of  a  souL    Not  only  do  biologicu 
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inqniriM  lead  as  to  aMume  a  nonnal  wml,  bat  they  driye  us  nmeh  fiuther, 
they  bring  before  us  peroepHoi^  and  wiU  evoked  by  perception.  Still  more 
these  inquiriee  disclose  to  us  ideas  9A  the  neceaeary  forms  of  peioeptioiiy  in 
the  actions  of  which  we  ourseWes  are  conscious.  We  are  awaie»  we  oaoaoi 
help  being  aware,  of  our  ideas  and  Tolitions  as  belonging  to  us,  and  thus  we 
pass  from  ihingM  to  per§on9;  we  hare  the  idea  of  perwonalUy  awakened. 
And  the  idea  of  design  and  purpoM,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  own 
minds,  we  find  reflected  back  to  us  with  a  distinctness  which  we  cannot 
overlook  in  all  the  arrangements  which  constitute  the  frame  of  organised 
beings,  and  all  the  orb  and  circle  of  created  things.'** 

We  can  have  a  science  of  history,  a  science  of  law,  even  a  sdenoe 
of  science ;  why  should  it  be  positively  determined,  against  all  ene- 
rience  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  aspirations  of  humanity,  that 
there  cannot  be  a  science  of  purpose  which  should  illuminate  the 
whole  Order  of  Nature  with  a  light  divine  P  From  such  a  science 
we  could  expect  a  rectification,  justification,  and  ratification  of  a 
morality,  polity,  eesthetic,  and  theology,  such  as  would  absorb  posi- 
tivism in  a  wider  and  grander  scheme  than  man  has  yet  attamed 
to ;  for  it  would  be — in  so  far  forth  as  it  was  reasoned  and  true — 
the  light  of  God  cast  upon  the  works  of  God,  and  kindled  within  the 
soul  of  man.  But  if  we  eliminate  purpose  we  efiectually  eliminate 
miracle,  for  nothing  can  be  transcendenthr  wonderful  in  a  purpose- 
less universe.  Ir  we  had  a  science  of  purpose  the  question  of 
miracle,  providences,  and  prayer  must  find  a  place  in  its  investiga- 
tions, and  the  conditions  tnereof  be  made  an  item  in  its  researches. 
Then  without  prejudice,  science  and  Scripture  could  be  co-opera- 
tively reconciled.  We  believe  that  the  reign  of  law  involtes  the 
reign  of  purpose— purpose  supreme  in  if  not  over  law, — and  that  the 
true  primal  force  of  the  universe  is  wOl, — will  whose  purpose  is 
manitested  in  the  law  which,  science  affirms,  governs  the  forces  and 
regulates  the  order  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 

We  do  not  write  here  as  the  apologists  of  theology,  or  as  rehgiona 
advocates.  We  write  in  the  interest  of  free  thought  in  protest 
against  the  self-assuming  autocracy  of  phvsical  science.  Positivism 
as  a  creed  may  serve  useful  purposes  in  the  outworking  of  opinions, 
but  positivism  as  a  dogmatic  barrier  against  inquiry-^as  a  defence 
against  the  mind's  earnest  aspirations  to  explore  thoroughly  all  the 
possibilities  of  thought  cannot  be  beneficial.  Let  every  activity  of 
the  human  spirit  work  to  its  utmost  upon  the  mystery  aod  wonder 
of  nature,  life  and  being  .Let  the  hands  of  no  inquisitor,  scientific 
or  theologic,  be  held  up  in  menace  over  the  free  forthgoings  of 
research.  *'Let  truth  and  falsehood  srapple"  with  a  fair  field 
before  them,  anxi  no  power  shown  to  eiuier  until  the  conquest  has 
proved  which  is  the  "  Una"  of  the  soul's  love.  "  Ideas  govern  the 
world,"  the  Comtists  aver  truly.  Let,  then,  the  ideas  wnich  claim 
supremacy  over  the  soul  show  their  title-deeds  and  crown-rights  to 

*  See  the  entire  argument,  from  which  this  is  only  an  extract,  boautifally 
wrought  out  in  the  conelution  of  Whewell's  "  Philosophy  of  the  Indudtve 
Sciences." 
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the  world,  not  by  the  imprisonment  or  exile  of  competing  claimants, 
but  in  the  yery  *'  eye  of  day."  Until  the  "  inscrutable "  defines 
itself  let  not  researcn  cease  from  its  "  scrutiny"  of  eyery  possible 
form  of  interpretatiye  thought.  But  let  ns  not  accept  the  reign  of 
the  "inscrutable"  till  the  reign  of  law  has  been  shown  to  be 
untenable,  and  the  reign  of  truth  an  impossibility.  The  reign  of  the 
Inscrutable  is  the  reign  of  Nescience. 

Natubb  avd  Scbiptuxb. — The  book  of  nature  is  a  oommon  enough 
ezpreeaion ;  but  it  is  only  to  men  of  a  certain  character  that  luch  a  book 
exuts.  There  are,  indeed,  minds  to  whom  the  field  is  a  written  page,  and 
the  heayens  a  scroU,  and  every  spike  of  grass  the  conductor  of  some  electric 
thought;  but  these  minds  are  few.  Now  the  Scriptures  nerer  for  a 
moment  ignore  this  book  of  nature.  Nowhere  are  the  works  of  God 
mentioned  in  loftier  terms  than  in  the  word  of  God ;  but  it  is  only  in  the 
light  of  the  Word  that  we  can  draw  any  religious  meaning  out  of  the  works. 
Tne  science  of  optics  teaches  us  that  not  only  does  a  candle  reroal  the 
colour  of  objects  in  a  room,  but  that  these  objects  had  really  no  colour 
until  the  candle  entered.  So  it  is  revealed  religion  that  enables  us  to  spell 
out  a  natural  theology,  and  furnishes  the  initiatiye  to  all  our  discoTeries  in 
that  department,  by  informing  us  what  we  must  look  for.  The  unbelierer 
is  greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposes  that  his  morality,  where  pure,  and  his 
notions  of  the  6k>dhead,  where  philosophical,  are  derived  from  mere  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  would  hare  been  what  they  are  had  Christianity  never 
existed.  He  may  turn  his  back  upon  the  sun,  but  it  is  by  the  sun's  light 
that  he  sees,  notwithstanding.  We  know  what  the  world  was  prior  to 
Christianity.  How  weak,  and  narrow,  and  dark  were  the  notions  of  even 
good  and  wise  men  when  Pliny  made  his  remarkable  confession,  the  most 
melancholy  thing  in  classical  literature, — "There '.is  nothing  certain  but 
that  nothing  is  certain,  and  nothing  prouder  or  more  miserable  than  man !" 
To  adduce  natural  theology  apart  from  the  theology  of  Scripture  is  to 
examine  a  body  of  corroborative  evidence  without  knowing  what  the  prin- 
cipal witnesses  have  affirmed.  It  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  illustrations 
without  looking  into  the  body  of  the  text. 

DBBATnr&  SociBTiBS  AVT>  THEiB  ADyANTAass.  — Despite  of  the  grare 
objections  urged  against  debating  societies  in  uniyersities,  as  tending  to 
distract  attention  from  the  reguLu*  studies  of  the  place,  their  utility  for 
students  intended  for  public  life  is  no  lees  obvious  than  their  attractiveness. 
Composition,  oral  or  written,  and  what  has  been  happily  termed  the  art  of 
thinking  on  one's  1^,  can  only  be  acquired  or  matured  by  practice.  '  No 
man  is  the  lord  of  anything  till  he  communicates  his  thoughts  to  others.' 
We  are  never  certain  of  our  knowledge  till  we  have  arranged,  condensed, 
and  formulated  it  in  words;  and  the  mental  confusion  so  frequently 
discerned  in  men  of  learning  or  research,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
they  have  shrunk  from  the  intellectual  labour  of  sifting  and  utilising  their 
stores.  A  young  man  of  talent  and  ardent  aspirations,  who  gets  up  an 
historical  subiect  for  a  debating  club,  will  read  with  avidity  and  compose 
with  care.  The  readiest  at  improvisation  are  those  who  write  the  most  | 
and  their  mastei^  of  the  weapons  of  controyersy  must  give  them  a  decisive 
advantage  over  the  rival  who  relies  on  facts  he  cannot  marshal,  authorities 
he  cannot  enforce,  and  convictions  he  cannot  amplify  into  argumentf.— - 
JVatef't  Ma^<uin0,  June,  1867,  aH.,  *"  Tke  late  Lard  Plunkei," 
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IS  CABLYLE  OR  MACATTLAY  THE  GEEATEST 

WEITEEP* 

CABl^TLX. — I. 

'*  The  hero  as  man  of  letters  ia  altogether  a  product  of  these  seir  ages ; 
and  so  long  as  the  wondrous  art  of 'writing,  or  of  ready-writing — ^whiefa 
we  call  printing — subsists  he  may  be  expeoted  to  continue  as  one  of  the 
main  forms  of  heroism  for  all  futue  ages.  He  ia  in  Tarious  reapeota  * 
▼eiy  singular  phenomenon." — OorlyU. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  the  present  day  Mr.  Carljle  is  urobably  the 
most  misunderstood.  His  writings  seem  to  be  wilfully  misappre* 
hended,  and  nearly  all  reviewers  and  critics  appear  lo  fasten  upon 
him  with  the  foregone  determination  to  discover  in  his  words 
a  meaning  which  does  not  exist  in  them.  The  present  is  a  snbjeot 
of  ereat  extent,  and  one,  to  whidi  we  fear,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  anything  like  jnstiee,  as  it  involves  tke  consideration  of  tke 
works  of  two  admittedly  great  men.  In  this  controversy,  Maeaol^ 
will  possess  one  very  great  advantage, — he  is  dead,  and  there 
is  always  an  inclination  to  deal  tenderly  with  the  works  of  a 
distinguished  dead  man.  , 

To  brinfif  this  discussion  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  conclosion, 
we  shoulo,  at  the  outset,  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  a 

great  writer.  This,  we  think,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  Mr. 
arljrle's  own  noble  words.  "Men  of  letters,"  he  says,  ''are 
a  perpetual  priesthood,  from  a^e  to  age,  teaching  all  men  that 
a  uod  is  still  present  in  their  life."  And,  "  In  the  true  litMary 
man  there  is  ever,  acknowledged  or  not  by  the  world,  a  sacredneaa. 
He  is  the  hghtof  the  world,— *the  world's  priest, — guiding  it  like  a 
sacred  pillar  of  fire  in  its  dark  pilgrimage  through  fiie  wsate 
of  time." 

This,  then,  is  ike  noble  and  correct  view  of  literature  and  author- 
ship. Not  a  mere  profession  of  letters,  but  in  word  and  deed, 
a  true  priesthood  of  letters.    The  priest  of  literature  is  not  a  mere 

*  In  the  BrUiik  OonirovsrnalUi  for  Kovember  and  December,  1868» 
tiiere  appeared  two  papers  on  ''  Thomas  Oarlvle— >a  Literaty  Biography  and 
a  Oriticism,'*  and  the  whole  of  Carlyle's  "  Frederick  "  has  been  analysed  and 
reriewed  in  subsequent  volumes.  In  1866,  a  controversy  on  the  qncstkiB, 
« Is  Kaeaulay's  estimato  of  William  of  Orange  eorreet  ?"  was  carried  on  in 
our  pages ;  and  in  February,  1860, "  Lord  Maeaulay,  a  Biographical  Sketch 
and  a  Gritical  Estimate"  waa  ftimiahed  by  the  same  writer  as  akelohed 
Garlyle.  We  reoaU  theae  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  as  supplemantaiy 
helps  in  following  the  course  of  this  debate^--£DS.  Britiih  CbafrwedwiafisC. 
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writer  of  leading  articles  on  any  given  subject  for  pay,  but  a 
true  public  instnustor ;  not  a  demagogue  who  will  for  the  sake  of 
office  or  applause,  be  Tory  and  B<idical,  black  and  white,  in  the 
same  sentence,  or  in  the  same  breath ;  but  one  who  feels  that  the 
sacred  fire  of  truth  bums  within  him,  and  that  he  must  give  utterance 
to  its  inspirations  in  spite  of  threats,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  thus 
compelling  even  his  direst  enemies  to  acknowledge  that  he  is 
at  least  uttering  that  which  he  believes;  not  one  who  will  tell  his^ 
hearers  or  readers  that  they  are  irretrievably  and  inherently  bad/ 
but  who  will  show  them  from  the  great  ones  of  the  past,  that  there 
is  still  a  nobility  in  manhood,  uat  life  is  yet  capable  of  high 
achievements,  that  such  a  thing  as  true  religion  aoes  even  now 
exist,  despite  the  attempts  of  professed  preachers  to  crush  it,  that 
man  without  a  belief  is  worthless,  that  truth  yet  lives;  and 
who  endeavours  to  his  utmost  to  point  out  the  road,  and  light  up 
the  way  to  that  which  he  feels  is,  and  must  always  be,  the  great 
end  and  aim  of  bein^ — the  possession  of  truth ;  one  who  does  not 
tell  people  that  it  is  minuiterial  what  they  do,  that  the  world  and 
time  must  and  will  go  on  with  or  without  them ;  but  who  forces 
upon  their  consideration  the  fact,  that  each  should  endeavour 
to  leave  his  mark  upon  time,  that  each  has  a  high  and  everlasting 
duty  to  perform,  which  he  should  strain  every  faculty  (howsoever 
gmall)  to  do.  This,  which  is  Mr.  Qarlyle's  literary  creed,  should, 
we  tlkink,  be  the  standard  of  e^ery  writer,  and  the  nearer  an 
author  approaofaes  to  it,  the  greater  aa  a  writer  he  is.  It  may  be 
e^bjected,  that  this  is  an  ideu  and  unattainal^e  view  of  literature. 
If  so,  we  would  refer  to  George  Herbert's  lines, — 

"  Sink  not  in  spirit  s  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  nnidi  than  he  that  means  a  tree.*" 

It  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  Carlyle  in  his  different  aspects  as 
a  writer. 

In  a  notice  of  Carlyle's  works  in  the  North  British  Review  for 
1845-6,  we  find  the  following  sentence,  which  will  apnly  with 
equal  force  to  the  dass  of  writings  to  whieh  we  now  seek  to  call 
«MMition,  as  to  his  ot^er  productions.  "No  one  eaa  read  two 
pages  of  any  of  hb  works  without  perceiving  that  his  author  is  a 
man  of  powerM  and  inventive  reflection,  with  a  dear  eye,  in 
general,  for  the  utility  oi  things,  and  a  very  deep  diedatn  for 
the  robes  and  trappings  of  (tntiquity  and  prejudice. 

Here,  then,  to  start  with,  is  one  point  in  wbidi  Carlyle  is 
the  greater  writer.  There  cannot  be  found  in  Macaulay  that 
quality  of  "deep  disdain"  for  antiquity  and  prejudice,  which  is 
a  prominent  virtae  of  the  author  whose  cause  we  espouse. 

We  begin  with  his  Easays,  now  published  in  four  volumes,  but 
oiiginally  contributed  to  varioes  periodicals.  Each  of  our  two 
auukors  has  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  literary  career  to  this 
branch  of  literature,  and  Maoatuay's  Essays  are  also  published  in  a 
oc^leeted  form.    But  of  these  two  coUeetioas  of  Essays,  whieh  ia 
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the  more  worthy  of  lasting;  fame  P  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
an  opinion  in  favoar  of  Oarlyle's.  The  subjects  chosen  hj  the 
latter,  of  themselves,  are  sufficient  to  entitle  the  writer  to  the 
greater  prominence.  In  one  or  two  instances  they  hare  both 
written  on  the  same  subject,  and  we  may  presently  ask  attention 
to  these  instances. 

But,  to  revert  to  Carlyle's  philosophical  writings.  We  select  his 
essay  on  "  Characteristics."  A  more  marvellous  production  we  do 
not  Know  of,  and  we  respectfalh*  challenge  the  writers  on  the 
other  side  to  produce  its  equal  from  the  author  they  champion. 
To  give  some  iaea  of  its  character  we  quote  a  few  passages  from  it. 

"  The  devout  meditation  of  the  isolated  man  which  flitted  through  his 
soul  like  a  transient  tone  of  love  and  awe  from  unknown  lands,  acquim 
certainty,  continuance,  when  it  is  shared  in  by  his  brother  men.  '  Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  *  in  the  name  of  the  Highest,  then  first 
does  the  Highest,  as  it  is  written,  '  appear  among  them  to  bless  them  ;* 
then  first  does  an  altar  and  act  of  united  worship  open  a  way  from  earth  to 
heaven,  whereon,  were  it  but  a  simple  Jacob's  ladder,  the  heavenly  ines- 
seogers  will  travel  with  glad  tidings  and  unspeakable  gifts  for  men.*' 

The  following,  true  when  Carl^le  wrote,  is  as  applicable  to  the 
present  as  to  the  then  state  of  society  : — 

"  Wealth  has  accumulated  itself  into  masses,  and  poverty  also  in  aocumu* 
lation  enough  lies  impassably  separated  from  it;  opposed,  uncommmii* 
eating-like  forces  in  positive  and  n^gatiye  polea.  The  gods  of  this  living 
world  sit  aloft  on  glittering  thrones,  less  happy  than  Epicnras's  gods,  but 
as  indolent  as  impatient;  while  the  boimdiess  ohaos  of  ignorance  and 
hunger  welters  terrific,  in  its  dark  fury,  under  their  feet.  How  much 
among  us  might  be  likened  to  a  whited  sepulchre — outwardlv  all  pomp  and 
strength,  but  inwardly  full  of  horror  and  despair  and  dead  men's  bones ! 
Iron  highways,  with  their  wains  firewinged,  are  uniting  all  ends  of  the  firm 
land;  quays  and  moles  with  their  innumerable  stately  fleets  tame  the 
ocean  into  our  pliant  bearer  of  burdens ;  labour's  thousand  armies  of  sinew 
and  of  metal,  all-conquering  everywhere,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountain 
down  to  the  depths  of  the  mine  and  the  caverns  of  the  sea  fly  unweariedly 
for  the  service  of  man ;  yet  man  remains  unserved.  He  has  subdued  this 
planet,  his  habitation  and  inheritance ;  yet  reaps  no  profit  from  the  viotorj. 
Sad  to  look  upon :  in  the  highest  stages  of  civilization  nine-tenths  of  man- 
kind must  struggle  in  the  lowest  battle  of  savage  or  even  animal  man,  the 
battle  against  famine.  Countries  are  rich,  prosperous  in  all  manner  of 
increase,  beyond  example ;  but  the  men  of  those  countries  are  poor,  needier 
than  ever  of  all  sustenance  outward  and  inward — of  belief,  of  knowledge^  of 
money,  of  food." 

He  concludes  this  splendid  truth-teaching  paper  thus : — 

'*  He  that  has  an  eye  and  a  heart  can  even  now  say.  Why  should  I  £idter  ? 
Light  has  come  into  the  world  to  such  as  love  light,  so  as  light  must  be 
loved  with  a  boundless,  all-doing,  all-enduring  love.  For  the  re8t<,  let  that 
vain  straggle  to  read  tlie  mystery  of  the  Infinite  cease  to  harass  us.  It  is 
a  mysterv  which,  through  all  ages,  we  shall  only  read  hero  a  line  of,  there 
another  line  of.    Do  we  not  alroady  know  that  the  name  of  the  Infinite  is 
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Good,  ia  God  ?  Here  on  earth  we  are  aa  soldiers  fighting  in  a  foreign 
land,  that  underttaod  oot  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  have  no  need  to 
nnderstand  it,  seeing  well  what  is  at  our  hand  to  be  done.  Let  us  do  it 
like  soldiers,  with  submission,  with  courage,  with  a  heroic  joy.  <  Whatso- 
erer  thj  hand  flndeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.'  Behind  us,  behind 
each  one  of  us  lie  six  thousand  years  of  human  effort,  human  conquest ; 
before  us  is  the  boundless  time  with  its,  as  yet,  uncreated  and  unconquered 
continents  and  Eldorados,  which  we,  eren  we,  haye  to  conquer,  to  create  ; 
and  firom  the  bosom  of  eternity  there  shine  for  us  celestial  guiding  stars,— 

'  My  inheritance,  how  wide  and  fair ! 
Time  is  my  fair  seed-field,  of  time  Pm  heir!* " 

One  of  the  greatest  quftlitiee  for  a  writer  to  poaaess  ia,  we  think, 
originality  of  thought.  This  quality,  which  is  strikini^ly  developed 
in  Carlyle,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  quotations  made  above,  and 
from  otners  which  we  shall  cite,  gives  him  greater  weight  than  Ma* 
eanlay, — the  weight  of  the  speaker  of  a  fresh,  ripe  word  for  man. 

His  philosophical  work  wtdch  we  next  notice  is  that  of  **  Sartor 
Besartus,"  or  translating  it,  *<  The  Tailor  Besticthed."  This  work 
contains  what  a  writer  on  Carlyle  very  appropriately  terms,  the 
"  philosophy  of  clothes,"  and  as  we  cannot  attempt  to  set  this  out 
in  our  own  language,  we  feel  that  it  will  be  better  to  let  Mr.  Carlyle 
speak  for  himself. 

One  of  the  ^eai  doctrines  which  he  enunciates  in  this  and 
other  writings,  is  the  existence  in  man  of  a  noble  essence,  "  an 
inscrutable  venerable  mystery  in  the  meanest  tinker  that  sees  with 

Ses."  In  this  book — which  is  written  as  the  Life  and  Opinions  of 
err  Teufelsdrockh— and  indeed  in  all  his  books,  Mr.  Carlyle,  in 
powerful  language,  wishes  to  impress  upon  man  and  to  keep  in 
nis  continual  recollection,  the  fact,  that  he — man — is  of  divine 
origin.  "  To  the  eye  of  vulgar  logic,"  says  he, "  what  is  man  P  An 
omnivorous  biped  that  wears  breeches.  To  the  eye  of  pure  reason 
what  is  heP  A  soul,  a  spirit,  a  divine  apparition,  ilound  this 
mysterious  ue  there  lies  under  all  these  wool-rags  a  garment 
of  flesh  (or  of  senses),  oontextured  in  the  loom  of  heaven,  whereby 
he  is  revealed  to  his  like,  and  dwells  with  them  in  union  and 
DIVISION,  and  sees  and  fashions  for  himself  a  universe,  with  azure 
starry  spaces,  and  long  thousands  of  years.  Deep  hidden  is  ho 
under  that  strange  garment,  amid  sounds  and  colours,  and  forms, 
aa  it  were  swathed  in,  and  inextricably  overshrouded,  yet  it  is  sky- 
woven,  and  worthy  of  a  God,  Stands  he  not  thereby  m  the  centre 
of  immensities,  in  the  conflux  of  eternities  P  He  feels  ;  power  has 
been  given  him  to  know,  to  believe;  nay,  does  not  the  spirit 
of  love,  free  in  its  celestial  primeval  brightness,  even  here,  though 
but  for  moments,  look  through  P  Well  said  St.  Chrysostom,  with 
his  lips  of  gold, '  the  true  Shbkinah  is  man ;'  where  else  is  the 
God's-fbesbmcjb  manifested  not  to  our  eyes  only,  but  to  our  hearts, 
as  in  our  fellow-man  P ' " 

Another  of  the  greatest  qualities  in  a  writer  is,  we  take  it,  the 
power  to  grasp  the  mind  of  his  reader,  fix  his  attention,  and  compel 
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his  acquieseenee  in  opposition  to,  the  thon^hts  of  the  writer,  m^t^ 
gesting  other  thoughts  in  his  own  mind.  Thu  is  a  quality  eminently 
possessed  by  Carlyle. 

To  give  pleasure  to  readers  is  not,  or  should  not,  be  the  aim  of 
writing.  The  derivinj^  of  pleasure  from  the  works  of  an  author 
does  not  show  that  their  perusal  has  been  profitable  to  the  reader, 
very  often  exactly  the  reyerae. 

The  greater  writer  is  the  man  who  suggests  whole  trains  of 
thoughts,  and  who  frequently,  in  his  writings,  provoking  discussion 
and  disUke,  nay  hatred,  by  lus  enunciations  of  simple  truth,  throws 
that  into  them  which  compels  his  reader  not  only  to  continue  his 
reading,  but  to  discuss  the  matter  with  himself  and  to  acknowledge 
that  the  writer  is  true,  and  that  his  own  idiosyncraeies  are  wrong. 

This  suggestiveness  is  a  quality  of  which,  we  think,  Macaulay  is 
almost  if  not  entirely  devoid.  But  the  works  of  Carl3rle  abound 
with  it.  Macaulay,  we  admit,  is  pc^shed,  beautifully  and  skilfully 
polished,  indeed  to  suoh  an  extent  that  one's  thoughts  are  apt  to 
slide  from  the  subject  into  a  mere  admiration  of  the  words.  But 
Garlyle  cares  nought  for  this  literary  varnish.  His  language  is 
rough,  striking,  majestic,  unmistakable.  We  may  here  use  the 
words  of  the  review  from  which  we  hare  already  quoted,  which, 
although  criticising  Mr.  Carlyle  severely,  says, — 

"  We  know  many  greater  writers  in  every  sense  than  Mr.  Carlyle  ia,  but 
perhaps  there  is  no  livine  Enslish  author — ^properly  so  called — who  has  a 
stronger  and  deeper  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  Bnglish  community.  One 
cannot  read  hU  works  and  then  cast  them  aside.  The  rich  display  of 
thought  which  they  contain  indicates  still  unexhausted  veins  in  the  mine 
from  which  it  is  obtained ;  and  the  reader  shnta  the  volume  or  paases  half 
way,  to  follow  oat  some  dtmly-sngaeeted  train  of  deepest  and  profoundest 
meaning.  Thos,  while  other  authors  may  be,  in  a  looter  sense,  more 
popalar  and  more  rapidly  read,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  one  whose  woika 
have  gone  more  deeply  to  the  springs  of  eharaeter  tsnd  action,  especially 
throughout  the  middle  dassea." 

Every  man  should  read  "  Sartor  Besartns  "—at  least  every  man 
who  wishes  to  think  for  himself,  and  is  not  content  to  accept  the 
conclusions  of  another,  without  seeing  and  testing  the  premises 
from  which  those  conclusions  profess  to  be  drawn. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  work  is  only  ideal.  This  we  deny. 
It  is  true  that  it  does  not  record  actual  facts.  But  it  is  the  history 
of  the  struggles  of  every  human  mind  and  being  in  his  fight  with 
circumstances  and  contests  with  truth.  It  is  in  fact  an  intellectual 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  While  professing  to  be  merely  a  "  Review 
of  the  Autobiography  of  Teufelsdrockh, '  it  is  a  true  record  of  the 
inward  battles  waged  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  and  a  true 
and  fierce  attack  upon  the  wretched  pretences  of  outward  world* 
life.  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  functions  of  a  great 
writer.  To  attack  falsehood  and  error  in  whatever  form  and 
wherever  found,  in  monarch  or  peasant,  high  or  low,  and  give  it  no 
quarter,  but  thoroughly  to  slaughter  it.     In  this  sense,  again. 
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Oaffljle  is  a  greater  writer  than  Maoanlay.  How  we  stand  by  and 
fflory  in  bis  fierce  onsbiagbtB  upon  the  detestable  artifieialities  of 
tiie  world !  We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  it,  and  we  thoronghly 
endorse  the  estimate  ^yen  of  thia  marreUona  work  in  Chambers's 
pamphlet  on  the  "  Writings  of  Thomas  Carlyle,"  wherein  it  is  said, — 

"  The  biography  of  Teufelsdrdckh  is  one  of  the  moBt  beautiful  and  striking 
things  in  literature.  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  spiritual  history  of  all  thinking 
and  earnest  persons  in  this  era.  If  yon  have  ever  struggled  through  long 
years  with  difficulty  and  known  the  cares  that  rise  like  clouds  of  blackness 
eclipsing  the  whole  horizon  of  your  life ;  if  you  have  walked  in  the  solitude 
of  crowds,  and  like  the  everlasting  Wanderer,  felt  yourself  an  unrehiCted 
alien  on  the  earth ;  if  ever  the  weight,  the  burden,  and  the  mystery  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world  has  hnn  like  an  immovable  impression  on  your 
sonl;  if  you  have  trodden  alone  t^e  winepieM  of  anguish  and  disappoint- 
ment; if  you  have  traveUed  with  painiol  footsteps  through  the  dreary 
vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  rested  with  tired  limbs  in  the  sombre 
vales  of  humiliation,  and  obtained  glimpsea  in  the  diitanoe  of  the  blessed 
heights  and  citadels  where  the  shining  fonns  of  faith  and  hope  look  out  from 
their  dwellings  of  immortality — if  all  or  anything  of  this  has  oome  to  pass 
in  your  experience,  then,  in  the  flame-wiitten  record  of  the  sorrows  and 
pilgrimage  of  Teufelsdrdckh,  you  will  recognise  a  gorgeous  and  symbolical 
representation  of  your  own  life- perils  and  perplexities ;  and  the  sublime 
reconciliation  of  conviction  and  submission  wherein  he  rests,  will  seem  to 
you  as  a  well  of  precious  waters  in  the  parched  deserts  of  the  world.  Much 
of  the  book  will  appear  to  many  persons  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated,  but 
allowing  for  all  arawbacks,  its  high-wrought  wisdom  and  enthusiasm,  its 
strains  of  solemn  pathos,  its  stem  and  trenchant  humour,  its  unexampled 
splendours  of  imagination,  combine  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
pirodnotions  of  thu  oentnr^." 

We  ought,  perhai)8,  to  apologise  for  making  so  long  a  quotation, 
but  the  feeling  that  it  stated  more  aptly  than  we  could,  some  of  the 
chief  merits  of  the  book,  most  be  our  excuse.  To  give  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  Carlyle  handles  shams,  we  quote  the  follow- 

'*  Msaawbile,  in  our  era  of  the  world,  those  same  diuroh  clothes  have 
gone  sorrowfully  oat-at-«lbows ;  nay,  £»  werse^  many  of  them  have  beoome 
hollow  shapes  or  masks  under  which  no  living  figure  or  spirit  any  longer 
dwells ;  but  only  spiders  and  unclean  beetles,  in  horrid  aosumulation,  drive 
their  tnde,  and  the  mask  still  glares  on  you  with  its  ^Isss  eyes,  in  ghastly 
sdflTectation  of  life,  some  generation  and  a  half  after  religion  has  quite  with- 
drawn.from  it ;  and  in  unnoticed  nooks  is  we»?ing  for  herself  new  vestures 
wherewith  to  appear  and  bless  our  sons  or  grandsons.  As  a  priest,  or  in* 
terpretef,  of  the  Holy,  is  the  noblest  and  highest  of  all  men,  so  is  a  sham 
priest  the  falsest  and  basest ;  neither  is  it  doubtful  that  his  canonicals,  were 
they  pope's  tiaras,  wiU  one  day  be  torn  from  him  to  make  bandages  for  the 
wounds  of  mankind,  or  even  to  bum  into  tinder,  for  general,  sdentifio  or 
cnlinsry  purposes." 

A  great  writer  should  be  a  great  teacher  of  truth.  Is  Carlyle  a 
great  teacher  ?    His  most  bitter  critics  cannot  deny  that  his  books 
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aare  fall  of  teachings.  And  the  effect  of  his  teachings  is— Seek  Bitot 
troth,  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  the  tmth ;  diaoover  the 
fact  in  all  things,  whether  that  fact  be  pleasant  or  not,  suffer  no 
cant,  no  delasion ;  carr^  on  an  eyerlasting  warfare  with  mere  finrms, 
and  ascertain  and  chensh  the  realitj^,  "  for/'  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  if  there  be  a  faith  from  of  old,  it  is  this,  as  we  often  repeat,  that 
no  lie  can  live  for  ever.  The  very  truth  has  to  change  its  yestriEes 
from  time  to  time  and  be  bom  again.  But  all  lies  have  sentence  of 
death  written  down  against  them  in  heaven's  chancery  itself,  and, 
slowly  or  fast,  advance  incessantly  towards  their  hour." 

In  this  respect,  then,  does  Carlyle  excel  Macaulay — he  is  the 
greater  teacher. 

Carlyle's  intense  and  hearty  admiration  for  true  greatness,  under 
whatever  form  it  presents  itself,  whether  in  heathen  or  Christiaii,  is 
to  our  mind  a  strong  proof  of  his  own  excellence. 

We  cannot  do  more  here  than  point  to  his  lectures  on  heroea 
(to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer)  as  proof  of  this. 
jBEis  thorough  appreciation  of  great  men  is  here  fully  demonstrated. 
We  have  no  cynical  criticism,  but  hearty,  honest  admiration  ex* 
pressed  in  remarkable  and  glowing  language,  and  we  wish  tiiat 
space  would  allow  us  to  bring  one  or  two  passages  before  the 
reader. 

We  pass  on  to  look  at  his  historical  writings.  We  take  up  his 
French  revolution.  There  probably  never  was  so  grand  an  histo- 
rical account  of  an^  period.  We  say,  read  it ;  we  do  not  add,  vnik 
attention,  because  if  it  be  but  read,  attention  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

It  possibly  does  not  agree  either  with  Mr.  Fronde's  or  Mr.  Buckle's 
views  of  history-writing.  It  does  not  merely  exhibit  statues  and 
engravings  of  the  persons,  and  circumstances  of  whom  and  which 
it  treats.  It  brings  before  us  in  living,  graphic  language  never  to 
be  forgotten  the  living,  dying  beings  and  the  world  in  which  ihey 
lived  and  died,  the  circumstances  surrounding  them,  what  they  did 
and  what  they  failed  to  be.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid  poem,  one  of 
its  chief  merits  being  that  it  does  not  only  recount,  but  that  its 
heroes  live  and  move  and  the  facts  enact  themselves  before  us,  which, 
we  imagine,  should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  writers  of  history. 

His  words  are  so  true  and  full  of  meaning  and  thought,  that  a 
sentence  of  his  will  frequently  place  an  entire  scene  before  us  more 
correctly  than  whole  pages  of  other  writers  would  do. 

Take  the  following.  Carlyle  is  describing  the  flight  of  Louis 
XYI.  and  his  family  from  I^aris,  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning 
following  their  flight,  —  "  Stars  fade  out  and  galaxies ;  street- 
lamps  of  the  city  of  God.'^  Where  is  there  a  sentence  in  all 
Macaulay 's  writings  that  will  at  all  equal  this?  What  a  scene  it 
presents  to  us  of  the  half-unnoticed  glories  of  nature.  What  a 
vision  it  opens  to  our  enraptured  eyes  of  the  splendours  of  the 
Eternal.  '*  The  universe,  O  my  brothers,  is  flingmg  wide  its  por- 
tals for  the  levee  of  the  Gbbat  High  Zing." 
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And  far  beyond  the  splendid  verbal  expressions  of  tbe  book  are 
the  sound,  moral,  national  principles  it  inculcates.  It  shows 
unanswerably  that  accumulated  wrongs  and  crimes,  whether  of 
kings  or  peasants,  must  reach  their  climax  and  burst,  and  that  the 
longer  the  accumulation  the  more  fearful  the  explosion  must  be. 

It  would  be  well  if  persons  in  positions  of  autnority  were  to  read 
and  study  this  book,  and  take  its  lessons  well  to  heart. 

Mirabeau,  Danton,  Marie  Antoinette,  Madame  Eoland,  Char- 
lotte Corday,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  all  the  famous  personages  of 
the  time,  are  shown  to  us  as  tbe^  lived  and  died,  and  not  in  the 
wretchedly  contracted  form  in  which  it  is  the  habit  of  some  writers 
to  view  them. 

"  History,"  says  Carlyle,  "  recommends  itself  as  the  most  profit- 
able of  all  studies,  and  truly  for  such  a  being  as  man,  who  is  bom, 
and  has  to  learn  and  work,  and  then  after  a  measured  term  of  years 
to  depart,  leaving  descendants  and  performances,  and  so  in  all  ways 
to  vindicate  himself  as  vital  portion  of  a  mankind,  no  study  could 
be  fitter.  History  is  the  letter  of  instructions,  which  the  old  gene- 
rations write  and  posthumously  transmit  to  the  new ;  nay,  it  may 
be  called  more  generally  still  the  messa^,  verbal  or  written,  which 
all  mankind  delivers  to  every  man ;  it  is  the  onlv  articulate  com- 
munication fwhen  the  inarticulate  and  mute,  intelligible  or  not,  lie 
round  us  and  in  us,  so  strangelv  through  every  fibre  of  our  being, 
every  step  of  our  activity)  which  the  past  can  have  with  the  present, 
the  distant  with  what  is  here.  All  books,  therefore,  were  tney  but 
song-books  or  treatises  on  mathematics,  are  in  the  long  run  his- 
torical documents^-as,  indeed,  all  speech  itself  is  ;  thus  might  we 
say,  history  ^  ^<>^  ^^^7  the  fittest  study,  but  the  only  study,  and  in- 
cludes all  others  whatsoever." 

The  next  historical  work  of  Carlyle  which  we  notice  is  "  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations." 

The  comparative  greatness  of  an  author  is,  we  think,  very  often 
ascertainable  by  his  own  announcement  of  his  objects  in  writing. 

*Carlyle  cidls  this  enterprise  "  a  very  small  but  seemingly  a  useful 
one." 

He  says, "  These  authentic  utterances  of  the  man  Oliver  himself— 
I  have  gathered  them  from  far  and  near,  fished  them  up  from  the 
foul  Lethean  quagmires  where  they  lay  buried ;  I  have  washed,  or 
endeavoured  to  wash  them  clean  from  foreign  stupidities  (such  a 
job  of  buck  washing  as  I  do  not  long  to  repeat) ;  and  the  world  shaU 
now  see  them  in  their  own  shape.  Workmg  for  long  years  in  those 
unspeakable  historic  provinces,  of  which  the  reader  has  already  had 
account,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  to  one,  that  this 
man  Oliver  Cromwell  was,  as  the  popular  fancy  represents  him,  the 
soul  of  the  Puritan  revolt,  without  whom  it  had  never  been  a 
revolt  transcendently  memorable,  and  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
history ;  that  in  fact  he,  more  than  is  common  in  soch  cases,  does 
deserve  to  give  his  name  to  the  period  in  question,  and  have  the 
Puritan  Bevolt  considered  as  a  CrotnweUiad,  which  issue  is  already 

1867.  H 
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yerj  visible  for  it.  And  then,  fartlier,  altogether  contrary  to  the 
popular  fancy,  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  Olirer  was  not  a  man 
of  falsehoods,  but  a  man  of  truths ;  whose  words  do  carry  a  mean- 
ing with  them,  and  beyond,  are  worth  considering.  His  words,  and 
stSl  more  his  silenoes  and  unconscious  instincts,  when  you  hare 
apelt  and  lovingly  deciphered  these  also  out  of  his  words — ^will  in 
seyeral  ways  reward  tne  study  of  an  earnest  man.  An  earnest 
man,  I  apprehend,  ma]f  gather  from  these  words  of  Oliver's — were 
there  even  no  other  evidence — that  the  character  of  Oliver,  and  of 
the  affairs  he  worked  in,  is  much  the  reverse  of  that  mad  jumble  of 
hypocnsies,  &c.,  Ac,  which  at  present  passes  current  as  such. 

"  These  are  the  words  this  man  found  suitablest  to  represent 
the  things  themseltes,  around  him,  and  in  him,  of  which  we  sedc  a 
history.  Hie  new-bom  things  and  events,  as  thev  bodied  themselves 
forth  to  Oliver  Cromwell  from  the  whirlwind  of  the  passing  time — 
this  is  the  name  and  definition  he  saw  good  to  give  of  them.  To 
ffet  at  these  direct  utterances  of  his  is  to  get  at  the  yerj  heart  of 
ttke  business ;  were  there  once  light  for  us  in  these  the  business  had 
begun  again  at  the  heart  of  it  to  be  luminous.  On  the  whole,  we 
will  start  with  this  small  service,  the  Letters  and  Speeches  qf  Oliver 
Cromwell  washed  into  something  of  legibility  again,  as  the  prelimi- 
narv  of  all.  May  it  proei>er  wiUi  a  few  serious  readers.  The  heart 
of  that  g^rand  Puritan  business  once  again  becoming  visible,  even  in 
faint  twilight,  to  mankind,  what  masses  of  bruti^i  darkness  will 
gradually  vanish  from  all  fibres  of  it,  from  the  whole  body  and  en- 
vironment of  it,  and  trouble  no  man  any  more!" 

The  purpose  Mr.  Carlyle  had  in  devoting  his  labours  to  the  put- 
ting of^this  work  before  the  world  can  be  Stswn  from  these  quota- 
tions, and  critics  and  those  in  authority  on  the  subject  tell  us  that 
this  purpose  has  been  attained,  for  it  hu  set  the  character  of  Crom- 
well in  its  true  light  before  us,  and  it  so  illumines  the  times  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  struggled  that  we  are  able  to  form  an 
accurato  conclusion. 

The  lessons  which  the  book  teaches  are  valuable,  and  are  thus 
summed  up  hj  a  writer  upon  his  works,  who  sa^rs,  "  The  record  of 
Puritanism,  with  its  champion  and  its  stru^les,  is  memorable  to  ua 
as  the  '  last  glimpse  of  the  god-like  vanishing  firom  England ;'  and 
■8  a  stem  and  earnest  admonition  for  us  io  return  to  truth  and 
ncriure,  "No  regeneration  or  available  improvement  in  our  social 
life  is  possible  until  that  has  been  accomplished ;  until  we  know  and 
act  on  the  conviclion  that  what  is  intrinsically  right  and  true  in  the 
censtitution  qf  human  things  is  alone  eapahle  qf  prospering — that  it 
alone  has  heavens  countenance  and  sanetiout  and  is  therefore  vie-' 
torious  and  enduring"  « 

If  his  writings  were  clothed  in  the  most  wretched  language*  we 
•hould  be  content  to  claim  the  reader's  verdict  for  Mr.  Carlyle  on 
this  point  alone.  This  surelv  must  oimstitute  the  greatness  of  a 
writer.  That  throughout  all  his  works  he  urges  upon  all  to  be  true, 
and  abows  a  noble  faith,  that  in  spite  of  evMy  obstruction  trufck 
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« 

mutt  tad  will  prosper.  Nowhere  thronghont  Maoanlay's  writings 
does  lie — to  the  best  of  our  recollection — enunciate  any  great  and 
liring  principle ;  but  in  Carlyle's  woi^s  this  is  ever  present,  it  per- 
Tftdes  all  his  writings,  and  in  even  the  smallest  of  them  he  seeks  to 
impress  it  on  his  reader. 

The  writer  o^  this  paper  would  be  only  too  glad,  if  the  present 
subject  permitted  him,  to  point  out  the  many  beauties  with  which 
the  work  is  replete  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  treated ;  but  should  «iy  reader  wish  for  proof  of  the  sincerity 
and  truth  of  the  Protector,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  him  to 
the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  story  of  the 
death  of  Sie  hero  will  sweep  away  any  doubts  he  may  have  enter- 
tained on  the  point,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  admire  and  be  charmed 
with  the  indescribable  pathos  and  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
reoounts  it. 

Our  opinion  is  that  Lord  Maeaulay  in  all  his  writings  has  neyer 
rendered  so  great  service  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  England, 
as  Carlyle  by  this  single  work  has  done. 

We  must  refrain  from  here  noticing  Mr.  Carlyle's  other  great 
historical  work,  but  should  an  opportunity  present  itself  in  the 
course  of  this  controversy,  we  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  draw  the 
reader's  attention  to  his  "  History  of  Frederick  the  Great." 

Carlyle  has,  in  many  of  his  works,  taken  a  decided  part  in  poli- 
tics. In  "  Chartism,"  "  Past  and  Present,"  and  *•  Latter^jDay 
Pamphlets  "  especially,  are  his  views  made  evident.  It  is  frequently 
objected,  and  probably  may  be  in  this  disouMion*  that  he  is  not 
pnaciical.  If  we  had  no  other  aaiswer  to  give  to  this  charj^,  we 
ahoold  be  quite  content  to  say  that  it  is  sufficiently  practical  to 
|M>iat  out  real  grievances  which  exist,  even  if  one  cannot  suggest 
a  remedy ;  but  m  his  **  Past  and  Present "  our  author  not  only 
points  out  evils  which  then  existed,  and  still  do,  but  suggests  the 
remedies;  which  it  would  be  wcU  for  the  parties  whose  duty  it  is 
to  do  so,  even  now  to  put  into  more  actual  operation  than  at 
present. 

"Again,  are  not  sanitary  regulations  possible  for  a  Legislature  P 
The  old  Bomans  had  their  Guiles,  who  would,  I  think,  in  direct 
contravention  to  supply  and  demand,  have  rigorously  seen  rammed 
u^  into  total  abolition  many  a  foul  cellar  in  our  Southwarks,  St. 
Giles's,  and  darkpoison-lanes ;  saying  sternly,  '  Shall  aEoman  man 
dwell  there  P '  The  Legislature,  at  whatever  cost  of  consequences, 
would  have  had  to  answer, '  Godforbid! ' "  (This  was  written  m  1843 ; 
where  are  we  now,  twenty-fonr  years  after  that  time  P)  *'  The  Legis- 
lature, even  as  it  now  is,  oould  order  all  dingy  manufacturing  towns 
to  oeaae  from  their  soot  and  darkness ;  to  let  in  the  blessed  sim- 
l^lhty  tiie  blue  of  heaven,  and  become  clear  and  clean ;  to  bum 
t£eir  ooal-smoke  namely,  and  make  flame  of  it.  Baths,  free  air,  a 
wholesome  temperature,  ceilings  twenty  feet  high,  might  be  ordained, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  all  establishments  licensed  as  mills.  There 
are  such  mills  already  extant,  honour  to  the  builders  of  them !    The 
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Legislature  can  say  to  others,  Go  ye  and  do  likewise ;  better  if  ye 
can. 

"  Erery  toiling  Manchester,  its  smoke  and  soot  all  burnt,  ought 
it  not,  amoDs  so  many  world-wide  conquests,  to  hare  a  hundred 
acres  or  so  oT  free  green  field,  with  trees  on  it,  conquered  for  its 
little  children  to  disport  in ;  for  its  all-conquering  workers  to  take 
a  breath  of  twilight  air  in  P  You  would  say  so  1  A  willing  Legis- 
lature could  say  so  with  effect.  A  willing  Legislature  could  sar 
yery  many  things  I  And  to  whatsoever  '  vested  interest,'  or  swok 
like,  stood  up,  gainsaying  merely, '  I  shall  lose  profits/ — the  willing 
Legislature  would  answer,  '  Yes,  but  my  sons  and  daughters  will 
gain  health,  and  life,  and  a  soul.'  '  What  is  to  become  of  our  cot- 
ton trade?'  cried  certain  spinners  when  the  Factory  Bill  was  pro- 
Eosed  -y-^*  what  is  to  become  of  our  invaluable  cotton  trade  ? '  The 
umanity  of  England  answered  steadfastly,  'Deliver  me  these 
rickety,  perishing  souls  of  inlants,  and  let  your  cotton  trade  take 
its  chance.  God  himself  commands  the  one  thing;  not  Grod 
especially  the  other  thing.  We  cannot  have  prosperous  cotton 
trades  at  the  expense  of  keeping  the  devil  a  partner  in  them !" 
Again,— 

"  If  the  whole  English  people,  during  these  '  twenty  years  of  respite/  be 
not  educated,  with  at  least  Bchoolmaster*s  educating,  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility before  God  and  men  will  rest  somewhere." 

This  sentiment  we  may  even  now  echo  from  shore  to  shore. 

'*  How  dare  any  man,  especiaUy  a  man  calling  himself  mimster  of  God. 
stand  up  in  any  Parli^mtient  or  place,  under  any  pretext  or  delusion,  and 
for  a  day  or  an  hour  forbid  God's  light  to  oome  into  the  world,  and  bid  the 
doTil's  darkness  continue  in  it  one  hour  more !  For  all  light  and  sdenoe;, 
under  all  shapes,  in  all  degrees  of  perfection,  is  of  God;  all  darkness, 
nesdenoe,  is  of  the  enemy  of  God.  *  The  schoolmaster^s  creed  is  somewhsft 
awry.'  Yes,  I  have  found  few  creeds  entirely  correct ;  few  light  beams 
shining  wAi^,  pure  of  admixture ;  but  of  all  creeds  and  religions  now  or 
ever  hefore  known,  was  not  that  of  thoughtless,  thrifUess  animalism,  of  dia- 
tilled  gin,  and  stupor  and  despair,  unspeakably  the  least  orthodox?  We 
will  exchange  it  even  with  paganism,  with  Fetichism ;  and,  on  the  wholes 
must  exchange  it  with  something." 

Could  we  but  impress  the  following  on  Parliament  now,  how 
much  better  would  the  nation  soon  be  I 

«The  Bnglish  Legislature  does  not  occupy  its  time  with  epochs, — ^hss, 
indeed,  other  business  to  do  than  looking  at  the  time-horologe  and  heariag 
it  tick !    Nevertheless,  new  epochs  do  actually  come ;  and  with  them 


imperious,  peremptory  necessities ;  so  that  even  an  English  Legislature  hsa 
to  look  up,  and  admit,  tho^lgh  with  rdnctanoe,  that  the  hour  has  stnu^ ; 
the  hour  having  struck,  let  us  not  say  '  impossible ' — it  will  have  to  be  pos- 
sible !  '  Contrary  to  the  habits  of  Parliament,  the  habits  of  Government  f ' 
Yes ;  but  did  any  Parliament  or  Government  ever  sit  in  a  year  Forty-three 
before  ?  One  of  the  most  original,  unexampled  years  and  epochs ;  in  several 
important  respects,  totally  unlike  any  other !    For  time,  aU-edaoioas  and 
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aU'feracioos,  does  run  on ;  and  the  seTon  sleepera,  awaking  hungry  after  a 
hundred  years,  find  it  is  not  their  old  nurses  who  can  now  eiye  them 
suck!"  ^ 

So  we  might  quote  on  other  socio-political  questions.  Another 
great  merit  which  we  do  not  find  in  Macamay  is,  that  however 
many  times  one  may  have  read  Carlyle's  works,  one  volume  of  them 
will,  on  every  fresh  perusal,  ever  afford  fresh  ground  for  thoughit. 
Hear  how  he  scorns  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  any  noble  work, 
or  truth,  or  action : — 

"  Difficult  ?  Yes,  it  will  he  difficult.  The  short-fibre  cotton ;  that  too 
was  difficult.  The  waste  cotton  shrub,  long  useless,  disobedient,  as  the 
thistle  by  the  wayside, — have  ye  not  conquered  it;  made  it  into  beau- 
tiful bandana  webs;  white  woven  shirts  for  men,  bright-tinted  air- 
garments  wherein  flit  goddesses  ?  Ye  have  shivered  mountains  asunder, 
made  the  hard  iron  pliant  to  you  as  soft  putty;  the  forest  giants, 
marshjdtuns,  bear  sheaves  of  golden  grain;  Agir,  the  sea-demon 
himself,  stretches  his  back  for  a  sleek  highway  to  you,  and  on  fire- 
horses  and  wind-horses  ye  career.  Ye  are  most  strong.  Thor,  red-bearded, 
with  his  blue  sun-eyes,  with  his  cheery  heart  and  strong  thunder-hammer, 
he  and  you  have  prevailed.  Ye  are  most  strong,  ye  sons  of  the  ioy  north, 
of  the  far  east, — far  marching  from  your  rugged  eastern  wildernesses, 
hitherward  from  the  gray  dawn  of  time !  Ye  are  sons  of  the  J5tun-land ; 
the  land  of  difficulties  conquered.  Difficult?  You  must  try  this  tlung. 
Onoe  try  it  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  and  shall  have  to  be  done. 
Try  it  as  ye  try  the  paltrier  thing-^making  of  money ! " 

Another  phase  of  his  superiority  as  a  writer  is  his  continued 
pressing  upon  all,  high  and  low,  that  they  come  into  the  world  to 
De  of  use ;  a  doctrine  which  the  present  generation  would  do  well 
to  take  to  heart. 

**  A  man  with  fifty,  with  five  hundred,  with  a  thousand  pounds  a  day, 
given  him  freely,  without  condition  at  all, — on  condition  as  it  now  runs, 
that  he  will  sit  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  do  no  mischief,  pass  no 
oom  laws  or  the  like,— he  too,  you  would  say,  is  or  might  be  a  rather 
strong  worker !  He  is  a  worker  with  such  tools  as  no  man  in  this  world 
ever  More  had.  But  in  practice,  very  astonishing,  verr  ominous  to  look 
at,  he  proves  not  a  strong  worker^— you  are  too  happy  if  he  will  prove  but 
a  no-worker,  a  do-nothing,  and  be  not  a  wrong-worker. 

**  You  ask  him  at  the  yearns  end,  *  Where  is  your  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  f  what  have  you  realised  to  us  with  it  ? '  He  answers  in  indignant 
surprise^ '  Done  with  it  ?  Who  are  you  that  ask  ?  1  have  eaten  it.  1  and 
mj  fiunJcejs,  and  parasites,  and  slaves — ^two-footed  and  four-footed,  in  an 
ornamental  manner,  and  I  am  here  alive  by  it ;  /  am  realized  by  it  to  you ! ' 
It  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  such  an  answer  as  was  never  before  given  under 
this  sun.  An  answer  that  fills  me  with  boding  apprehension,  with  fore- 
shadows of  despair.  O  stoUd  use-and-wont  of  an  atheistic  half-century, 
O  Ignavia,  Tailor-godhood,  soul-killing  cant,  to  what  passes  art  thou 
bringing  us ! — Out  of  the  loud-piping  whirlwind,  audibly  to  him  that  has 
ears,  the  highest  Gh>d  is  again  announcing  in  these  days  '  Idleness  shall 
not  be.*    GtSd  has  said  it,  man  cannot  gainsay.'* 
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With  the  ahove  we  must  conelade  oof  qnotatioDS  from  this 
{*'  Past  and  Present  '*),  which  we  strongly  reeommend  all  who  hare 
not  done  so  to  read  attentirelj  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  The 
like  of  it  has  not  been  written.  Its  sincerity,  the  wholesome 
lessons  it  teaches  in  unmistakable  language,  the  heartfelt  denunci- 
ations of  all  wrongs,  by  whomsoever  perpetrated,  its  regardlessnera 
of  persons  and  classes  in  the  advocacy  of  right,  its  unfaltering 
urgency  to  all  to  shake  off  the  sleep  of  deatn,  and  do  the  work 
which  each  one — high  and  low— has  to  perform ;  and  the  glowing 
delineation  of  the  consequences  which  must  ensue  upon  neglect  of 
this,  are  beyond  all  praise  and  admiration. 

The  profound  satire  with  which  he  attacks  shams  is  eminent  in 
"  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  a  publication  which  excited  much  lite- 
rary uproar  at  the  time,  but  for  which  we  think  the  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Carlyle.  In  it  he  demolishes  the  tiien, 
and  now,  ignorant  and  artificial  mode  of  life,  and  shows  up  the 
ficticious,  wretched  surface  condition  of  society. 

This  he  does  to  perfection  in  a  part  entitled  **  Pig  Philosophy," 
which  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  almost  entire : — 

^  1.  The  uniTerfle,  so  far  as  sane  coojectore  can  go,  is  an  immeasunble 
swine*B-trough,  consisting  of  solid  and  liquid,  and  of  other  contrasts  and 
kinds ;  especially  consisting  of  attainable,  and  unattainable^  the  h^ter  in 
immensely  greater  quantities  for  most  pigs. 

*'2.  Moral  evil  is  unattainability  of  pig*s-wash;  moral  good,  attain- 
ability of  ditto. 

"  8.  What  is  Paradise,  or  the  Sta4«  of  Innocence  ?  Paradise,  ealled  ibo 
State  of  Innocence,  Age  of  Gh>ld,  and  other  names,  wtu  (according  to  pi^ 
of  weak  judgment)  unlimited  attainability  of  pig's- wadi ;  perfect  fiilfihneQ^ 
of  one*s  wishes,  so  that  the  pig's  imagination  could  not  outran  reaUty,— 
a  fable  and  an  impossibility,  as  pies  of  sense  now  see. 

**  4.  XMoe  the  whole  duty  of  pus.  It  is  the  mission  of  unirersal  pig- 
hood  and  the  duty  of  all  pigs,  at  au  times,  to  dtminiah  the  quantiW  c^  nn^ 
attainable  and  inornne  tlmt  of  attainable.  All  knowledge,  and  derioe^ 
and  efferti  ongfat  to  be  directed  thither  and  thither  only ;  pig  seftsnee^ 
pig  enthusiasm,  and  derotion  hare  this  one  aim.  It  is  the  whole  ^ty 
oC  pigs. 

"  5.  Pig  poetry  ought  to  consist  of  universal  recognition  of  the  exceDeDOO 
of  piff's-wash  and  gro«nd  barky,  and  the  felicity  df  pigs  whose  trough  is 
in  order,  and  who  hare  had  enough. 

^  6.  The  pig  kaowe  the  weather ;  he  ou^t  to  look  out  what  kind  of 
weather  it  will  be. 

"  7.  Who  made  the  pig P  Unknown ;— perhaps  the  pork  batcher? 

*<  8.  Hare  you  law  and  justice  in  pigdom  ?  Pigs  of  obseTration  have 
disoenied  that  there  is,  or  was  once  supposed  to  be,  si  thing  called  josticeu 
Undeniably,  at  least,  there  is  a  sentiment  in  pig-nature  caned  indignation, 
rerenge,  &o.,  which,  if  one  pig  proroke  another,  eomes  out  in  a  more  or  leaa 
destruetive  manner;  hence  law*  are  necessary,  amazing  quantities  of  Iswa. 
For  qnarrelling  is  attended  with  loss  of  bkM>d,  of  life,  at  any  rate  with 
frightful  elHision  of  the  geaiersl  stock  of  hog's^wash,  and  ruin  (tempofwy 
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min)  to  large  seotioiiB  of  the  vnivenal  twine's-trough  j  wherefore  let 
jostioe  he  obaeired,  that  bo  quarrelling  be  avoided. 

'*  9.  What  is  juatioeF  Your  own  ahaiie  ef  the  gflDeral  Bwine's-trough, 
not  any  portion  of  mj  share, 

**  10.  J3ut  what  is  '  my '  ghare?  Ah !  there  in  &st  lies  the  gntnd  dxifi- 
onlty,  upon  which  pig  science  meditating  this  long  while,  can  settle  abso- 
lutely nothing.  My  share — humph ! — my  share  is,  on  the  whole,  whatever 
I  can  contrive  to  get  without  being  hanged  or  sent  to  the  hulks,  l^r 
there  are  gibbets,  tread-miUs,  I  need  not  tell  you,  and  rules  which  lawyers 
have  prescribed. 

''ll.  Who  are  lawyers  f  Servants  of  God,  appoint^  revealers  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  who  read  off  to  us  from  day  to  day  what  is  the  eternal  com- 
mandment of  God  in  referenoe  to  the  mutual  daims  of  His  creatures  in  this 
world. 

**  12.  Where  do  they  find  that  written  f    In  Coke  upon  I>^ttelton. 

**  13.  Who  made  Coke?  Unknown  i  the  maker  of  Coke's  wig  is  discover- 
able. What  became  of  Coke  ?  Died. — And  then  ?  Went  to  the  under- 
taker ;  went  to  the .    But  we  must  pull  up.    Sauerteig*s  [the  person 

from  whom  the  above  is  pto^Msedly  quoted]  neree  humour,  confounding 
ever  farther  in  his  haste  this  foorfooted  with  the  twofooted  animal,  rasliM 
into  wilder  and  wilder  foma  of  satirtoal  torch^danoing,  and  threatens  to 
end  in  a  universal  Bape  of  the  Wigs,  which  in  a  person  of  his  ohavacter  looks 
ominous  and  dangevotts.  Here,  for  eianple,  is  his  fifty  •first  *  Propontion,' 
am  he  caUs  it. 

'*61.  What  are  biahops?  Ovevseera  of  souls. — What  is  a  soulP  The 
thing  that  keepa  the  body  alive.— How  do  they  oversee  that  P  They  tie  on 
a  kind  of  aprons,  publish  ohargee  $  I  beMeire  they  pray  dreadfully ;  maoerate 
themselvea  near^  dead  with  continual  mat  that  they  cannot  in  the  least 
oversee  it.-— And  are  much  honoured  f    By  the  wise  very  much* 

"  52.  Define  the  Church.  I  had  rather  not.-^Do  you  believe  in  a  futiive 
state  P  Tes,  surriy. — ^What  is  it  ?  Heaven,  so  called. — To  everybody  P  I 
understand  so;  h<me  so!— What  is  it  thought  to  be?  Humph t'^No 
hell,  then,  at  all  ?— Humph  I  *' 

With  this  brief  glance  at  some  of  Mr.  Cariyle's  works  we  pMe 
OB  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  his  biographical  writijigs. 

Cariyle's  charms  as  a  writer  are  strongly  anown  in  his  mode 
of  biography,  at  once  true  to  the  man,  mil  of  life,  truth,  and 
sound  teaching. 

His  essay  on  "  Biography,"  in  vol.  iii.  of  his  "  Miscellaneous 
Essays,"  will  well  repay  any  reader  and  will  at  the  same  time  give 
him  a  criterion  by  whicn  to  judge  Mr.  Cariyle's  biographical  pro- 
dactions. 

Carlyle  and  Macanlay  have,  in  some  instances,  both  written  on 
the  same  subjects.  One  we  point  out.  In  September,  1831,  Macanlay 
wrote,  for  the  Edinburgh  Review,  a  criticism  of  "  Boswell's  Life  of 
Joho^n."  In  May,  1&9,  Carlyle  wrote  a  review  of  the  same  work 
for  iraaer*  Magazine,  By  tliese  the  reader  will  be  able  io  trace 
their  respective  merits  as  biographers. 

Cariyle's  professedly  biographical  works  are  few.  His  "  lives  of 
Schiller  and  Stirling,"  now  published  together,  are  fall  of  beaofy 
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and  splendour,  both  in  language  and  in  the  facta  which  they 
recount. 
Thna  Carlyle  apeaka  of  Schiller  :— 

"  In  IhiB  just  and  lofty  ipirit,  Schiller  undertook  the  buainew  of  litera- 
ture ;  in  the  same  spirit,  he  pursued  it  ?dth  unflinching  enersy  all  the  days 
of  hii  life.  The  common,  and  some  uncommon  difficulties  of  a  fluctuating 
and  dependent  existence  could  not  quench  or  abate  his  seal ;  sickness  itself 
seemed  hardly  to  afibct  him.  During  his  last  fifteen  years,  he  wrote  his 
noblest  works ;  yet,  as  it  has  been  proved  too  well,  no  day  of  that  period 
could  haTC  passed  without  its  load  of  pain.  Fain  could  not  turn  him  frooK 
his  purpose,  or  shake  his  equanimity ;  in  death  itself  he  was  calmer  and 
calmer.  Nor  has  he  gone  without  nis  reoompence.  To  the  credit  of  the 
world  it  can  be  recorded  that  their  suffirages,  which  he  never  courted,  were 
liberally  bestowed  on  him ;  happier  than  the  mighty  Milton,  he  found  '  fife 
hearers,'  even  in  his  lifetime,  and  they  were  not  *few.' " 

In  concluding,  he  says," 

"  On  the  whole  we  may  pronounce  him  happy.  His  days  passed  in  the 
contemplation  of  ideal  grandeurs,  he  lived  among  the  glories  and  aolem- 
nities  of  universal  nature ;  his  thoughts  were  of  sages  and  heroes,  and 
scenes  of  Elysian  beauty.  It  is  true,  he  had  no  rest,  no  peace ;  but  he  en- 
joyed the  fiery  consciousness  of  his  own  activity,  which  stands  in  place  of  it 
for  men  like  him.  It  is  true  he  was  long  sickly ;  but  did  he  not  even  then 
conceive  and  body  forth  Max  Piccolomini,  and  Thekla,  and  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  and  the  scenes  of  JfUkelm  Tell  f  It  is  tme,  he  died  early ;  bnt 
the  student  will  exclaim  with  Charles  XII.  in  another  case :  *  Was  it  not 
enottffh  of  Hfe,  when  he  had  conquered  kingdoms  P '  These  kingdoms  which 
Schiller  conquered  were  not  for  one  nation  at  the  expense  of  suffering  to 
another ;  they  were  soiled  by  no  patriot's  bloody  no  widow's,  no  orphan's 
tear ;  they  are  kingdoms  conquered  from  the  barren  rsalms  of  darkness,  to 
increase  the  happiness,  and  dignity,  and  power,  of  all  men ;  new  forms  of 
truth,  new  maxims  of  wisdom,  new  images  and  scenes  of  beauty,  won  from 
the  *void  and  formless  infinite^'  'a  possession  for  ever,'  to  all  the  genera* 
tiona  of  the  earth." 

In  186 1,  Carlyle  wrote  and  published  '*  The  Life  of  John  Ster- 
ling," as  has  been  truly  said,  "  a  yerj  attractive  and  beautiful  bio- 
graphy." 

His  object  in  it  seems  to  have  been  to  save  the  memory  of  hia 
friepd  from  the  misinterpretations  with  which  yarious  persona  were 
inclined  to  load  it.  Some  writer  has  called  it  a  pattern  for  bio- 
ffraphies.  It  is  indeed  a  moumiul  story  of  a  young,  promising 
Rfe  blighted  early  by  disease  and  deaUi ;  and  the  yarious  scenes  in 
it  are  depicted  m  such  a  manner  as  cannot  fail  to  leave  a  deep, 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  any  reader. 

"  A  nd  so,  having  on  my  hands  some  leisure  at  this  time,  and  being  bound 
to  it  by  evident  considerations,  one  of  which  ou^t  to  be  especially  saeied 
to  me,  I  decide  to  fiing  down  on  paper  some  outline  of  what  my  rscoUee- 
tioDS  and  reflections  contain  in  reference  to  this  moat  friendly,  bright,  and 
beautiful  human  sonl;  who  walked  with  me  for  a  season  in  this  worid,  and 
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remainB  to  me  yery  memonble  whila  I  ooDtinue  in  it.  Gndaally,  if  facts 
Bimple  enough  in  themselTes  oan  be  narrated  as  they  came  to  pass,  it  will 
be  seen  what  kind  of  man  this  was;  to  what  extent  oondmnnable  for 
imaginary  heresy  and  other  crimes,  to  what  extent  laudable  and  lot  able 
for  noble  manful  orthodoxy  and  other  virtues ;  whether  the  lesson  his  life 
had  to  teaeh  us  is  not  mudi  the  rererse  of  what  the  religious  newspapers 
hitherto  educe  from  it." 

Speaking  of  Coleridge,  in  this  same  work,  Carlyle  says, — 

''The  truth  is,  I  now  see,  Ooleridge*s  talk  and  speculation  was  the 
emblem  of  himself,  in  it,  as  in  him,  a  ray  of  hearenly  inspiration  struggled, 
in  a  tragically  ineffectual  degree,  with  the  weakness  of  flesh  and  blood.  He 
says  once  he  '  had  skirted  the  howling  deserts  of  infideUty ;  *  this  was  eri- 
dimt  enough,  but  he  had  not  had  the  courage,  in  defiance  of  pain  and 
terror,  to  press  resolutely  across  said  deserts  to  the  new  firm  lands  of  Faith 
beyond ;  he  preferred  to  create  logical  fata-morganas  for  himself  on  this 
hither  side,  and  laboriously  solace  himself  with  these." 

This  is  hoir  Carlyle  speaks  of  Sterling : — 

"  On  good  evidence  let  the  world  understand  that  here  was  a  remarkable 
soul  bom  into  it ;  who,  more  than  others  sensible  to  its  influences,  took 
intensely  into  him  such  tint  and  shape  of  feature  as  the  world  had  to  offer 
there  and  then  $  fashioning  himself  eagerly  by  whatsoerer  of  noble  pre- 
sented itself;  participating  ardently  in  the  world's  battle,  and  suffering 
deeply  in  its  bewilderments;  whose  life-pUgrimage  accordingly  is  an 
emblem,  unusually  signifleant,  of  the  world's  own  durinff  those  years  of 
his.  A  man  of  infinite  susceptivity,  who  caught  ereiywhere,  more  than 
others,  the  colour  of  the  element  he  lived  in,  the  infection  of  all  that  was  or 
appeared  honouiable,  beautiful,  and  manful,  in  the  tendencies  of  his  time, 
whose  history  therefore  is,  beyond  others,  emblematic  of  that  of  his  time.'* 

And  again, — 

"  Nay,  what  of  men  or  of  the  world  ?  Here  visible  to  myself,  for  some 
while,  was  a  brilliant  human  presence,  distinguishable,  honourable,  and 
lovable  amid  the  dim,  common  populations;  among  the  million  Uttle 
beautiful,  once  more  a  beautiful  human  soul,  whom  I,  among  others, 
recognised  and  lovingly  walked  with,  while  the  vears  and  the  hours  were. 
Sitting  now  by  his  tomb  in  thoughtful  mood,  tne  new  times  bring  a  new 
duty  to  me.  '  Why  write  the  life  of  Sterling  ?'  I  imagine  I  had  a  com- 
mission higher  than  the  world's,  the  dictate  of  Nature  henelf,  to  do  what  is 
now  done.    SieproiU" 

On  the  death  of  Edward  Irving,  who  was  a  fellow-conntryman, 
and  also  a  firm  friend,  Carlyle  wrote  a  paper  which  will  give  a  fair 
sample  of  his  graphic  and  pathetic  pen.    u.e  concludes  it  thus: — 

"  But  for  Irving,  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of  man  with 
man  means.  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human  soul  mine  ever 
came  in  contact  with :  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever, 
after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  now  hope  to  find. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Irving  was  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  his  native 
town,  Annan.  He  was  frosh  from  Edinburgh,  with  college  piixes,  high 
ofaaraeter  and  promiie.    He  had  come  to  see  our  'schoolmaster,  who  had 
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alflo  been  his.  We  heard  of  &med  pfoietson,  of  high  matters,  claerieal, 
mathematical — a  whole  wonderland  of  knowledge.  Nothing  bat  joj,  hnhh, 
hopefulness  witlioat  end,  looked  out  from  the  blooming  yoang  man.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him  was  three  months  ago  in  London.  Friendlinees  still 
beamed  in  hb  ejes,  bat  now  from  amid  the  unqaiet  fire^  his  face  was 
ilaooid,  wasted,  unsoond :  hoary  as  with  extreme  age  he  was  trembling  of«r 
the  brink  of  the  graye.  Adieo,  thou  first  friend !  adieu,  while  this  oonfosed 
twilight  exiateuoe  lasts !    Might  we  meet  where  twilight  has  beoome  daj  !** 

Carlyle's  "  Lectures  on  Heroes  "  we  yeatnred  to  plaoe  under  the 
denominatlcMi  of  his  bioffraphical  works.  Of  themselves  they  form 
a  eomplete  stady,  and  &eir  many  merits  are  the  more  appreciable 
the  oftener  they  are  read*^a  Tirtue  which  is  not  rery  common  with 
anthors.  They  consist  of  six  lectures,  from  which  we  can  only  give 
a  few  extracts.  In  his  first  leotore,  on  "  The  Hero  as  Dinnity/' 
he  says,— 

"  It  is  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief  fact  with 
regard  to  him.  A  man's,  or  a  nation  of  men's.  By  religion  I  do  not  mean 
hefo  the  ohorch  creed  which  he  professes,  tiie  articles  of  mith  which  he  wOl 
sign,  and  in  words  or  otherwise  assert ;  not  this  wholly,  in  many  cases  not 
tms  at  all.  We  see  men  of  all  kinds  of  professed  creeds  attain  to  almost  all 
degrees  of  worth  or  worthlessneee  nnder  each  or  any  of  them.  This  is  not 
what  I  call  religion — this  profession  and  assertion,  which  is  often  only  a 
profession  and  assertion  from  the  oatworks  of  the  man,  from  the  mere 
orgumentatiTe  region  of  him,  if  eren  so  deep  as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man 
does  practically  beliere  (and  this  is  often  enough  wiihaut  asserting  it  even 
to  himself,  muoh  less  to  others)  ;  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to 
heait  and  know  for  certain  concerning  his  rital  relations  to  this  mystenons 
uniTerse,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there, — ^that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary 
thing  for  him,  and  creatirely  determines  all  the  rest.  That  is  his  reUgums 
or,  it  may  be,  his  mere  scepticism  and  nthreligwrn;  the  manner  it  is  in 
which  he  feels  himself  to  be  spiritually  related  to  the  unseen  world  or  n(^ 
world ;  and  I  say  if  you  tell  me  what  that  is,  you  tell  me  to  a  yery  grsat 
eitent  what  the  man  is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he  will  do  is." 


In  the  second  lectnre,  "The  Hero  as  Prophet,"  Carlyle  elo* 
qnently  sets  forth  the  life,  character,  and  aohieyements  of  Mahomet, 
and  does  so  in  a  manner  free  from  that  traditionary  spirit  which, 
whenever  the  name  of  the  prophet  is  mentioned,  thinlu  it  next  to 
atheism  not  to  load  it  with  abuse.    Of  him  he  says, — 

"BQs  last  words  are  a  prayer;  broken  qsonlatiDns  of  a  heaii  struggling 
up,  in  trembling  hope,  towwds  its  Maker.  We  cannot  say  that  his  id^on 
made  him  worte ;  it  made  him  better ;  good,  not  bad.  Generous  things  are 
recorded  of  him ;  when  he  bst  hia  daugfaier,  the  thing  he  answers  is,  in  his 
own  dialect,  erevy  way  Binoeie»  and  yel  eqoivalent  to  that  of  ChristiaBay 
'  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord.'  He  answered  in  like  maantr  of  Said,  his  emaadpated  weU*bek>yed 
slaire^  the  seoond  of  the  belieyers.  Seid  bad  fellen  in  the  war  of  lUbfte^  the 
first  of  Mahomet's  fightings  with  tks  Oreeks.  Mahoaset  and.  It  was  weU. 
Ssid  had  dona  hia  Mastev^a  wesk,  Seid  had  now  gone  to  his  Master;  it  was 
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all  well  with  Seid.  Tet  Seid'a  dMtghter  found  him  wae{Hiig  over  the  body*- 
the  old  grej'haired  miin  melting  in  tears !  '  What  do  I  see  ?'  said  she.--* 
*  You  see  a  friend  weeping  OTer  his  friend.'  He  went  out  for  the  last  time 
into  the  moeque,  two  days  before  his  death,  asked  if  he  had  injuMd  any 
man.  'Let  his  own  faaok  bear  the  stripes.'  'If  he  owed  any  man?'  a 
Toice  answered,  *  Yes,  me  three  drachms,  borrowed  on  such  an  occasion. 
Mahomet  ordered  them  to  be  paid.  '  Better  be  in  shame  now,'  said  he, 
'  than  at  the  day  of  jadgment.'  You  remember  Kadyah,  and  the  '  No,  by 
Allah!'  Traits  of  uiat  kind  show  os  the  genuine  man,  the  brother  of  ut 
all,  brought  Tisible  through  twelve  oentimef^— the  Teritable  Son  of  our 
Common  Mother." 

His  third  lecture  was  on  "  The  Hero  as  Poet,"  wherein  he  speaks 
of  iDante  and  Shakspere.    He  says  :-^ 

"  Yes,  truly,  it  is  a  great  thing  for  a  nation  that  it  get  an  articulate  roioe ; 
that  it  prodoee  a  man  who  will  speak  forth  melodiously  what  the  heart  of 
it  means.  Italy,  for  exampls,  poor  Italy,  lies  dismembeved,  scattered 
asunder,  not  appearing  in  any  protocol  or  treaty  as  a  unity  at  all ;  yet  the 
noble  Italy  is  actually  oneg  Italy  produced  its  Dante;  Italy  can  speak! 
The  czar  of  all  the  Bussias,  he  is  strong  with  so  many  bayonets,  Cossacks, 
and  cannons,  and  doee  a  great  feat  in  keeping  such  a  tract  of  ear^  politi- 
cally together,  but  he  cannot  yet  speak ;  something  great  in  him,  but  it  is 
a  dumb  greatness.  He  has  had  ao  Toioe  of  genius,  to  be  heard  of  aU  men 
and  times.  He  most  leacn  to  speak.  He  is  a  gnttlt  dumb  monster  hitherto. 
His  caan<»is  and  CMsacks  will  all  have  rusted  into  nonentity,  while  that 
Bante's  voioe  is  still  audible.  The  nation  that  has  a  Dante  is  bound 
together  as  no  damb  Russia  can  be." 

"Hk  fourth  lecture  was  on  "The  Hero  as  Priest/'  instancing 
lAthier  and  Slnox.    Of  Luther  he  says: — 

**Once  he  looks  oat  from  his  solitatry  Palmos,  the  castle  of  Coburg,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  great  rault  of  immensity,  long  flights  of 
clouds  sailing  through  it — dumb,  gaunt,  huge:  who  supports  all  that? 
*Kcne  ever  saw  the  pillars  of  it,  yet  it  is  supported.'  Qod  supports  it. 
We  must  know  that  Gk>d  is  great,  that  6k>d  is  good,  and  trust  where  we 
oax|not  see.  Returning  home  from  I««pzig  onoe,  he  is  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  the  harrest-fields.  How  it  stands,  that  golden  yellow  com,  on  its  &u* 
taper  stem,  its  golden  head  bent,  all  rich  and  wanng  there, — the  meek 
es^,  at  Qod*s  Und  bidding,  has  predueed  it  oaoe  again — the  bread  of 
manl  Xn  the  gardea  at  WittenbvMrg,  one  ereiuung  at  sunset,  a  little  bird 
has  pendied  £ar  the  night.  That  little  bird,  says  Luther,  above  it  are  the 
■tan  and  deep  heaven  of  worida«  yet  it  has  folded  its  lUtla  wings,  gone 
tmstlally  to  aest  tharo  as  in  its  hone;  tke  Maker  of  it  has  giv<8a  it  too  a 
home !  Neither  are  fturthfiBl  tarns  waotiag ;  there  is  a  great,  free  hnm«i 
haaH  m  this  asaa.  The  eommon  mech  g3  him  has  a  rugged  nobleness, 
idieasatio,  eapiessure,  genuine;  gleams  heoe  and  there  with  beautiful 
poetio  tints.  One  feels  him  t«  be  a  great  brother-man.  His  lore  of 
mosio,  indeed,  is  not  this,  as  it  wen,  the  somnkary  of  all  these  affections 
in  him  ?  Many  a  wild  uautterabiUty  he  vpcHu  forth  from  him  in  the  tones 
of  hia  iate.  The  dcTils  fled  from  his  flute,  he  says.  Death-defianos  on 
thaciae  band,  and  each  love  <^  mnsie  en  the  other;  I  could  oaU  thase  the 
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two  opposite  poles  of  a  great  soul ;  betvreen  these  two  all  great  things  had 


room." 


'  Of  Knox,— 

"  This  prophet  of  the  Scotch  is  to  me  no  hateful  man !  He  had  a  sore 
fight  of  an  eztstenoe ;  wrestling  with  Popes  and  principalities ;  in  defeat, 
contention,  life-long  struggle;  rowing  as  a  galley-slare,  wandering  as  an 
exile.  A  sore  fight;  but  he  won  it.  'Hare  you  hope?*  they  asked  him, 
in  his  last  moment,  when  he  could  no  longer  speak.  He  liftod  his  finger, 
'pointed  upwards  with  his  finger,*  and  so  died.  Honour  to  him.  ms 
works  have  not  died.  The  letter  of  his  work  dies,  as  of  all  men*s,  bat  the 
spirit  of  it  never.** 


In  his  fi/th  lecture,  that  on  *'  The  Hero  as  a  Man  of  Letters,*' 
speaking  of  Johnson,  he  says, — 

"  Shall  we  not  say  of  this  great  mournful  Johnson,  too,  that  he  guided 
his  difficult,  confused  existence  wisely ;  led  it  well,  like  a  right  yaliant  man  ? 
That  waste  chaos  of  authorship  by  trade ;  that  waste  chaos  of  scepticism 
in  religion  and  politics,  in  life-theory  and  life-practice;  in  his  poverty,  in 
his  dust  and  dimness,  with  the  sick  body  and  the  rusty  coat,  he  made  it  do 
for  him  like  a  brave  man.  Not  wholly  without  a  loadstar  in  the  etenoal ; 
he  liad  still  a  loadstar,  aa  the  brave  all  need  to  have ;  with  his  eye  set  on 
that,  he  would  change  his  course  for  nothing  in  these  confused  voitioes  of 
the  lower  sea  of  time.  'To  the  spirit  of  lies,  bearing  death  and  hanger, 
he  would  in  no  wise  strike  his  flag.*  Brave  <Hd  Samuel:  mlHwrnt 
Momanorum" 

And  of  Boms, — 

'*  Once  more  we  have  to  say  here  that  the  chief  quality  of  Bums  is  the 
Hneeriljf  of  him.  So  in  his  poetry,  so  in  his  life.  The  song  he  sings  is  not 
of  fantasticalities ;  it  is  of  thmcs  Islt,  really  there ;  the  prime  merit  of  tins, 
as  of  all  in  him,  and  of  his  lite  generally,  is  truth.  The  life  of  Bums  is 
what  we  may  call  a  great  tragic  sincerity.  A  sort  of  savage  sincerity — not 
crael,  far  firom  that,  but  wild,  wrestling  naked  with  the  truth  of  things.  In 
that  sense  there  is  something  of  the  savage  in  all  great  men.*' 

His  sixth  lecture  is  on  "  The  Hero  as  Kin?,"  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon.    Of  the  former  he  says  :^ 

**  Your  Cromwell,  what  flood  oould  it  do  him  to  be  <  noticed'  by  many 
crowds  of  people  P  Gk)d,  his  maker,  already  noticed  him.  He,  Cromwell, 
was  already  there ;  no  notice  would  make  Mm  other  than  he  already  was. 
Till  his  hair  was  grown  grey,  and  life  from  the  down  hill  slope  was  aU  seen 
to  be  limited,  not  infinite  but  finite,  and  all  a  measurable  matter  hom  it 
went, — ^he  had  been  content  to  ploogh  the  groond  and  read  his  Bible.  Ha 
in  his  old  daya  oould  not  support  it  any  longer,  without  eettuif  himself  to 
fikliehood,  that  he  might  ride  m  gilt  earriages  to  Whitehall,  and  have  darks 
with  bundles  of  papers  haunting  him, '  I^ide  thii^  decide  that'  whioh  in 
utmost  sorrow  of  heart  no  man  can  perfectly  decide  I  What  ooold  gilt 
earriages  do  for  this  man  P  From  of  old  was  there  not  in  his  life  a  we^t 
of  meaning,  a  terror  and  a  splendour  as  of  heaven  itself  P  His  exialenoe 
there  as  man  set  him  beyond  the  need  of  gilding.    Death,  jadgmeati  and 
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eternity — these  already  la^r  at  the  backgromid  of  wfaateoerer  he  thought  or 
did.  All  his  life  lay  he^rt  as  in  a  sea  of  nameless  thoughts,  which  no 
speech  of  a  mortal  could  name  God's  word,  as  the  Puritan  prophets  of  that 
time  had  read  it :  this  was  great,  and  -all  else  was  little  to  him.  To  call 
such  a  man  ambitious,  to  figure  him  as  the  prurient  wind  bag  described 
above,  seems  to  me  the  poorest  solecism.  Such  a  man  will  say,  'Keep 
your  gilt  carriages  and  huzzaing  mobs,  keep  your  red-tape  clerks,  your 
influentialities,  your  important  businesses.  Leaye  me  alone,  leave  me 
alone ;  there  Ib  too  much  of  life  in  me  already ! '  " 

Of  the  power  and  comprehensiveness  of  Lis  language  we  need 
not  say  much.  Most  of  his  critics,  even  those  of  a  hostile  character, 
are  agreed  upon  this  point.  In  a  severe  review  of  his  work  on 
Cromwell,  its  writer  casuaUy  says :— > 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  Garlyle's  work  on  Cromwell  is  one  of 
great  merit ;  that  it  places  many  equiTOcal  acts  of  Cromwell's  in  a  truer 
nght  than  that  in  which  they  have  formerly  been  viewed, — that  there  is 
an  attempt  to  represent  the  subject  dramatically  from  the  heart  of  the  man, 
— and  that  the  whole  representation  hlazet  foiih  thai  stem,  rough,  intense^ 
and  fiery  eloquence^  which  flames  through  the  other  writings  of  the  author!* 

Another  reviewer,  from  whom  vre  have  already  quoted,  says : — 

"JBut  his  great — his  greatest  praise — the  crowning  redeeming  point  of 
his  writings,  is  the  fearless,  kindly  honesty  which  pervades  all  his  works. 
He  has  a  warm  heart  to  hu  fellow-men,  and  a  warm  wish  for  their  happi- 
ness ;  and  whether  the  object  be  always  discreetly  or  wisely  pursued,  it  is 
pursued  in  the  main  with  fervour  and  singleness.  There  is  no  meanness 
or  subservience  about  himself,  and  no  toleration  for  them  in  others ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  all  that  is  truly  noble,  real,  and  majestic,  in  man's  affeo- 
tions  or  acts,  finds  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  his  pages.  There  is  a  glow 
of  health  about  his  tone  of  reflection,  and  a  manliness  and  independent 
vigour  in  the  whole  cast  of  his  mind,  which  leave  behind  on  his  reader  a 
feeling  of  friendliness  and  respect  for  the  author,  and  a  conviction  that  he 
is  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  think  fearlessly  and  honestly,  and  who  is 
not  ashamed  of  his  thoughts." 

Again,  the  same  writer  says : — 

*'  In  spite  of  his  fiiults  of  style,  lilr.  Carlyle  has  a  singular  realizing 
power,  a  pictorial  conception,  which  gives  to  his  descriptions  a  wonderfiu 
charm  in  transporting  his  reader  to  the  scene  whioh  he  desoribes.  In  these 
two  volumes  we  live,  speak,  oonreepond  with  Cromwell ;  wander  with  him 
along  the  slow  waters  of  the  Ouse,  contemplative,  deep,  and  troubled; 
follow  him,  an  anxious,  inquiring  man,  to  the  confines  of  that  eddy  of 
public  life  which  was  never  to  release  him ;  sweep  along  with  him,  reflec- 
tive, resolute,  collected,  in  his  wonderful  career  of  arms,  from  the  day  when 
he  first  drew  sword  for  his  country  at  Edgehill,  to  that  on  which  he  returned 
it  at  Worcester,  in  crowning  victory  for  ever  to  its  sheath.  Thence  we  pass 
to  the  uneasy  pillow  and  public  triumphs  of  the  protectorate,  even  to  that 
solitary  voice  of  prayer  which  was  heard  amidst  the  bowlings  of  the  tempest, 
on  the  very  eve  of  dissolution.  Throughout  all  we  have  the  very  man  in 
bodily  and  mental  presence  "before  us — the  man,  the  hour,  and  the  place, — 
so  tliat  when  we  elose  the  volume  we  conceive  almost  as  vividly  of  the 
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oocnmnoes  it  ipMikft  of,  as  if  we  oantlrm  had  known  ihe  hero,  and  had 
acted  on  the  ever-^dianging  stage  on  whieh  he  piayed  his  erenifiil  part.*' 

In  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  authors  whose 
names  head  this  article,  we  claim  pre-eminence  for  Mr.  Carlyle,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  more  important  nature  of  the  sabiects  on  whidi 
he  lui8  descanted,  the  way  in  which  he  has  treated  tnose  subjecta, 
the  sound  practical  teachings  which  his  writings  contain,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  language. 

lliese  are  a  few  of  the  respects  in  which  we  consider  Carlyle  to 
bear  the  palm. 

Another  writer,  from  whom  we  hare  preriously  quoted,  thus 
describes  the  message,  to  the  delivery  of  which  the  work  of  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  life  has  been  devoted : — 

"The  supreme  significance  of  faith,  the  grand  importance  of  haring 
definite  oonrictions,  such  as  are  credible  and  nnquestionable  to  the  under- 
standing, is  one  of  the  things  which  Carlyle  has  reoaUed  to  the  world's 
attention,  and  emphatically  preaches  to  his  generation.  And  along  with 
this  he  tesohes  the  high  value  of  sincerity,  the  need  of  courage  to  work  out 
into  actual  results  wluitsoerer  you  believe,  heedless  of  all  temporary  loas  or 
danger,  and  with  a  patient  unconcern  about  the  iasne.  If  what  you  do  be 
right — if  it  be  accordant  with  the  order  and  constitution  of  things  as 
ordained  by  God — the  end  will  be  successful ;  and  if  you  have  unhappily 
misapprehended  the  dirine  appointments,  and  in  your  blind  ignorance  acted 
contrary  to  their  tendency,  you  will,  if  you  are  a  true  man,  accept  your 
fiulnre  with  composure,  and  regard  it  as  an  admonition  to  a  difibrent  course 
of  effort.  Thus  by  action  you  Can  put  an  end  to  doubt,  and  acquire  the 
advantages  of  experience.  In  any  case,  subminion  to  what  is  actual^  the 
law  of  this  universe  is  the  proper  attitude  of  man  towards  his  luker. 
And  then  you  are  to  regard  the  world  as  a  place  for  work — as  a  scene  for 
the  development  of  your  faculties,  for  the  working  out  of  the  ends  and 
objects  of  humanity,  as  they  are  represented  in  your  person.  Every  man 
is  in  some  sort  charged  witn  the  destinies  of  the  race ;  and  it  is  through  a 
sedulous  and  diligent  fulfilment  of  his  individual  duties  that  he  will  best 
advance  the  interests  of  progress.  Best  not  in  hearsays,  tolerate  no  shams, 
look  keenly  through  appearances  into  the  pith  and  heart  of  thii^  them- 
selves, ana  in  all  your  doings  and  endeavourings  deal  at  first  hand  with 
principles.  This,  under  the  practical  aspect,  is  some  portion  of  Oarlyk's 
message  to  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  seems  to  us  a  message  not  unworthy 
of  acceptation." 

Should  it  be  objected  that  we  hare  given  too  many  quotations, 
we  can  only  reply  that  in  a  controversy  of  this  nature,  we  maintain 
that  the  most  satisfactory  course  of  exhibiting  the  claims  of  an 
author  is  by  extracts  from  his  own  works,  to  show  what  tiliose 
claims  are,  and  the  way  in  which  his  works  support  them. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  abounding  as  they  do  in  every  kind 
of  charm,  form  a  never-failmg  storehouse,  in  which  the  mind  may 
revel,  without  satiety,  in  every  kind  of  sound  and  pure  delight ; 
and  £rom  which  it  may  ever  aniw  support  and  encouragement  in 
worthy  labouTp  and  sympathy  in  unmerited  misfortuae.      H.  ]L 
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MACAULAY.— I. 


Ik  this  debate,  as  stated,  tke  question  is  by  no  means  fairly  put. 
*' Thomas  Carlyle,  writer  of  books/'  is  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  legist  of  India,  th«  member  of  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  the  active  prom<)ter  of  social  and  political  reform,  the 
official  statesman,  the  man  of  aotive  public  Ufe,  and  the  self-raised 
peer  of  the  realm.  Only  the  writings  of  the  men  are  according  to 
the  question  to  be  brought  into  the  debate,  neither  the  lires,  the 
influences,  the  minds,  nor  the  achierements  of  the  men.  This  is 
especially  a  ;K>int  on  which  we  have  cause  of  complaint.  The 
special  obnoziousness  of  it  we  may  make  apparent  by  a  rough 
parody  of  two  beautiful  lines  of  Byron,  yiE.,—* 

"  Man*B  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence,'* 

which  for  our  present  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  contrast  of 
things  may  be  read,— 

'*  Mac's  books  are  of  his  life  but  things  apart ; 
They're  Garlyle's  whole  ezistenoe." 

In  short,  Maeaulay  has  been  a  man  of  business  and  accomplish- 
ment ;  he  has  lived  a  practical  life,  of  which  writing  has  been  but  a 
portion,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  an  offshoot ;  whereas  Carlyle  has 
been  only  an  incarnate  "  maker  of  books." 

Again,  Carlyle  is  a  liying  aathor,  and  there  is  always  a  delicacy 
in  speaking  of  a  living  man  with  the  plain  unreserve  which  may  be 
beard  of  one  whose  life-warfare  has  been  accomplished.  There  are 
sympathies  which  lie  within  the  heart  that  interfere  with  the  just 
&w  of  thought,  and  hinder  the  due  outspokenness  of  discussion  on 
a  theme  like  this.  Our  opponents  dare  say  what  they  may ;  our 
pen  is  restrained  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  respectiulness,  and 
in  our  case  the  pen  is  still  further  restrained  by  a  sincere  admira- 
tion of  much  that  Carlyle  has  written,  but  still  more  of  the  beautiful, 
unselfish  Hfe  he  has  lived ;  and  with  deep  sympathy  for  the  sad,  sad 
loss,  which  has  brought  gloom  upon  his  latter  days,  and  darkened 
with  the  shadow  of  a  tombstone  the  small  remainder  of  the  life  of 
one  whose  outlook  thence,  we  fear,  is  into  "  the  infinite  darkness  " 
of  the  uncertain  future.  May  it  be  otherwise ;  and  may  the  tomb- 
stone be  but  a  sten  in  the  Jacob's  ladder  which  shall  lead  Carlyle 
to  see  the  Lord  Jehovah  standinj;  on  its  heaven-reachiuff  top ! 

Another  disability  under  which  the  advocates  of  Maeaulay  as 
against  Carlyle  labour,  is  that  of  the  different  extent  of  their  hves. 
Carlyle  was  nearly  six  years  old,  and  had  his  letters  learned,  when 
Macaulav  was  born.  Carlyle  has  already  survived  Maeaulay  eight 
years.  We  have  therefore  only  a  fra^ent  of  a  Ufe  given  us  to 
compare  with  the  entire  outcome  of  a  life  which  has  an  advantage 
of  fourteen  years  of  time — counting  by  mere  dates.  But  when  we 
subtract  from  Macaulay's  fiffcy-nine  years  so  much  as  was  given  to 
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his  country  in  bringing;;  about  the  great  Eeform  Bill  of  1832 ;  in  his 
labours  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control ;  in  his  performance 
of  the  intense  and  severe  duties  of  Member  of  Council  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Law  Commission  of  India,  and  the  construction  of  the 
criminal  code,  which  has  been,  since  1862,  the  law  of  that  mighty 
dominion ;  in  his  arduous  toils  as  Secretary  at  War  and  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces ;  and  in  the  many  other  public  duties  and  honourable 
functions,  the  fraction  becomes  almost  infinitesimal,  compared  with 
the  integer  of  Carlyle's  existence.  Macaulay's  life  was  a  struggle 
against  his  own  better  nature  and  higher  powers — ^a  contest  for^d 
upon  him  by  his  condition,  of  politics  to  secure,  and  literature  to 
retain  him.  It  was  only  in  1847  that,  by  the  mistaken  sectarianiam 
of  Edinburgh,  he  was,  as  it  were,  set  free  for  a  time  from  political 
life,  and  was  able  to  get  the  whole  force  of  his  intellect  concentrated 
on  his  literary  pursuits.  With  what  a  rage  of  industry  he  then 
devoted  himself  to  his  history  we  all  know. 

Carlyle,  on  the  other  hand,  early  got  settled  down  in  his  vocation. 
So  soon  as  he  felt  the  unsuitabilitj^  of  the  church  as  a  sphere  for 
him,  he  was  inducted  into  the  priesthood  of  letters,  and  without 
public  interruption  he  has  been  enabled  to  go  on  from  year  to  year 
adding  to  his  products  and  his  laurels.  He  had  no  contesting  of 
public  duty  and  private  liking  to  undergo,  he  had  no  devoted  ser- 
vice to  give  to  nis  country,  his  sovereign,  and  the  humanityof 
mighty  peoples,  who  required  to  be  prepared  for  civilization.  His 
has  been  a  comfortable  stay-at-home  life,  with  the  domestic  and 
social  amenities,  so  far  as  he  cared  for  them  by  his  side.  During 
his  upwards  of  threescore  years  and  ten  he  has  had  literature  as  his 
life-task;  Macaulay,  who  did  not  fill  the  measure  of  threescore, 
had  crowded  into  his  life  the  duties  of  the  jurist,  the  statesman, 
and  the  official,  as  well  as  those  more  agreeaole  to  his  taste,  of  an 
author.  Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  in  the  comparison,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Macaulay  is  a  greater  writer  than  Car- 
lyle, and  in  our  after  pages  we  hope  to  make  this  so  palpably 
apparent  that  gainsayers  shall  themselves  confess  that  it  is  even  so. 
Carlyle  often  gives  grand  burning  outbursts  of  brilliancy ;  but  then 
they  rather  resemble  the  great  beaming,  lightning-gleams  from  the 
lurid  thunder  cloud,  whose  light  is  intensified  to  the  eye  by  the 
darkness  out  of  the  heart  of  which  they  leap.  Carlyle  continually 
kicks  and  dashes  about  the  dry-as-dust  material,  until,  in  the  hub> 
bubry  of  his  own  making,  tne  subject  is  involved  in  the  dense 
obscurity  of  a  self-created  dust-storm.  His  dramaticality  is  panto- 
mimic, and  he  cannot  get  on  at  all  without  some  Frankensteinie 
hobgoblin  conjured  from  *'  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness,** 
and,  unless  with  an  imitation  of  the  old  Greek  tragedjr  *'  Chorus  ;** 
while  he  is  constantly  "gagging"  to  the  audience  to  give  them  the 
"  cue."  But  there  is  none  of  this  in  Macaulay.  He  resembles  the 
very  sedate  sunshine  of  a  summer-day ;  he  irradiates,  but  always 
assorts  the  depth  of  shadow  to  the  brightness  of  the  light  in  which 
things  are  set. 
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The  first,  the  chief,  the  imperatiye  duty  of  a  greater  writer  it 
to  be  intelligible— to  be  intelligent  is,  of  course,  though  often 
unattended  to,  included  in  that.  Pellucidity  not  mud-dullness 
is  required.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  infinite  depths  and  the 
far-stretching  immensities  of  meaning  that  lie  hid  in  that  dark  xm- 
seemly  chaos-come-a^in  passage  or  work.  The  mud  may  contain 
gold  dust  in  its  vastitudes,  amplitudes,  and  infinitudes  of  depth, 
out  every  one  is  not  possessed  of  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  time 
required  to  release  the  gold  dust  from  its  chaotic  confusionariness 
and  multitudinous  environments;  its  mystery- shrouded  impalpa- 
bilities and  its  hazy  nebulosities ;  and  these  "  feckless  ineptitudes  " 
would  probably  prefer  a  less  quantity  of  the  ore  if  saved  from  a 
large  infliction  or  bore.  Maoaulay's  style  is  crystalline  in  its  clear- 
ness ;  Carlyle*s  is  rough  as  slag  boulder,  big,  and  burly,  and  almost  • 
as  opaque  as  a  Craigenputtock  whinstone :  it  is  indeed  in  at  least 
seven-tenths  of  its  tumultuous  hurryings  to  and  fro  about  litera- 
ture and  history,  social  life  and  polities,  much  more  in  need  of 
*'  Elucidations  "  than  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell,*' 
and  is  as  indefensible  for  the  most  part  as  the  character  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

This  is  a  debate  that  can  onl}^  be  expiscated  by  quotations. 
Of  all  things,  in  a  controversy  wuch  require  to  be  constricted  by 
quotation,  tne  most  important  is  honesty  of  quotation.  This  we 
snail  endeavour  to  attend  to,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  equally 
attended  to  by  our  opponents.  The  following  extracts  form  most 
important  materials  for  judgment  in  this  matter.  They  contain  the 
gist  of  the  opinions  of  both  authors  on  history  before  they  began 
their  historioiEd  career-7-they  are  the  dream-shadows  of  their  ambi- 
tions. Which,  with  clearest  vision  saw  the  true  nature  of  history, 
and  which  with  greatest  plenitude  of  power  has  efiected  some 
accomplishment  in  history  answerable  to  this  foreshadowing  P 

The  reader  will  observe  that  these  two  men  voluntanl^jr  accepted 
the  present  controversy  long  ago  as  one  requiring  decision.  Car- 
lyle*8  observations  of  dates  1830  and  1833,  evidently  refer  to  those 
of  Macaulay  of  date  1828.  We  print  the  extracts  in  parallel 
columns  that  their  force  may  be  the  more  easily  compared. 

Maoavlat.  Cabltlb. 

"  This  p^Tince  of  literature  Lb  a  *'  Histoiy,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of 

debatable  land.    It  lies  on  the  con-  all  science,  is  also  the  first  product 

fines  of  two  distinct  territories.    It  of  man's  spiritual  nature;  his  earliest 

is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hos-  expression  of  what  can  be  called 

tile  powers,  and,  like  other  districts  Thought.      .           History  proper, 

similarly  situated,  it  is  ill-defined,  that  part  of  history  which  treats  of 

ill-caltivated,  and  ill-regulated.    In-  remarkable    action,     has,     in     ^ 

stead  of  being  equally  share!  between  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times, 

its  two  rulers,  the  Beascn  and  the  ranked  amongst  the  highest  arts." 

Imagination,  it  is  also  alternately  .    .   .    "  Narrative  is /tneor,  action  is 

under  the  sole  and  absolute  dominion  toUd**     "History  is  a  real   pro- 

1867.  / 
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of  eMli.    It  is  fometinMS  ftotion ;  it 
10  loiBetimei  theory." 

« IJiatorjfit  haft  been  udd^  is  philo- 
sophy teaobing  by  examples.  Un- 
happily, what  the  philosophy  gains 
in  soundness  and  depth,  the  examples 
gjBnenJly  lose  in  Tividness.  A 
perfect  historian  must  possess  an 
imagination  sufficiently  powerful  to 
make  his  narrative  afrecting  and 
picturesque.  Yet  he  must  control 
it  so  absolutely  as  to  content  him- 
■df  with  the  materials  which  he 
finds,  and  to  refrain  from  supplying 
deftotenoies  by  additions  of  his  own. 
He  most  be  a  profound  and  in* 
ginious  leasoner.  Yet  he  must 
possess  sufficBBoit  self-eommaad  to 
abstain  from  oastine  his  facts  in  the 
mould  of  his  hypothesis." 

"Diyersity,  it  is  said,  implies 
enror;  truth  is  one^  and  admits  of 
no  degrees.  We  answer,  that  this 
principle  holdsgood  only  in  abstract 
reasonings.  Wnen  we  talk  of  the 
tmthof  imitation  in  the  fine  arts, 
we  mean  an  imperfect  and  graduated 
truth.  .  .  Those  are  the  best 
piotQies  and  the  best  historians 
which  exhibit  such  parts  of  tho 
truth  as  most  nearly  produce  the 
iAot  of  the  whole.  He  who  ia 
deficient  in  the  art  of  selection  mar, 
by  showinff  nothing  but  the  truth, 
DToduoe  aJj  the  effbot  of  the  grossest 
cUsehood.  It  perpetually  happens 
that  one  writer  tells  less  truth  than 
another,  merely  because  he  tells 
more  truths."  .  .  **  History  has 
its  foreground  and  its  background, 
and  it  is  principally  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ite  perspeotiye  that  one 
artist  difiers  nom  another.  Some 
events  must  be  represented  on  a 
large  scale,  others  diminished;  the 
gzMt  mMority  will  be  lost  in  dim- 
ness of  the  horison,  and  k  geneeal 
idea  of  their  joint  eff'eet  will  be 
ciTcgi  by  a  iew  slight  touches."  •  •  . 
**  The  perfeet  historian  is  he  in  whose 
work  the  character  and  spirit  of  an 
age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.    He 


phetic  manoseript,  and  can  be  folly 
interpreted  by  no  man."  .  .  • 
<<  The  artist  in  history  as^  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  arftiaan  in 
histocy,  for  here,  as  in  aU  other 
provinces,  there  are  artiste  and 
artisans ;  men  who  labour  mechani- 
cally in  a  department,  without  eje 
for  the  whole,  not  feeling  that  there 
is  a  whole,  and  men  who  inform 
and  ennoble  the  humblest  depart- 
ment with  an  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  habitnallv  know  that  only  in 
the  whole  is  the  partial  to  be  tmty 
disoemed."  .  .  *' In  this  manner, 
though  ae  abore  remarked,  all  action 
is  extended  three  ways,,  and  tiie 
general  snm  of  human  action  is  s 
whole  uniTerse^  with  all  limits  of  it 
unknown,  does  history  strive  1^ 
running  path  after  path,  throng 
the  impassable,  in  manifold  direo- 
tions  and  intersections,  to  seonre  £ar 
us  some  oversight  of  the  whole ;  in 
which  endeavour,  if  each  historian 
look  well  around  him  from  his  path, 
tracking  it  out  with  his  ^ye,  not,  as 
is  more  oommon  with  the  hom,  ahe 
may  at  last  prove  not  altogether 
nnsucoessfuL"  [  *'  On  History," 
MisceUanies,  Edition  184^,  VoL  IL, 
p.  168.] 

''  History,  then,  before  it  esn  be- 
come universal  history,  neede  of  all 
things  to  be  compressed.  Werethefe 
no  epitomizing  of  history,  one  could 
not  zemember  beyond  a  week.  .  .  . 
Memory  and  ObUvion,  like  Day  uid 
Night,  and,  indeed,  like  all  other 
contradictions  in  this  strange,  dual- 
istic  life  of  ours,  are  necessary  for 
each  othec^s  existence.  Obllvbn  is 
the  dark  page  whereon  Memoiy 
writes  her  ught-beam  ohancten 
and  makes  them  legible ;  were  it  all 
light,  nothing  oonld  be  nad  there^ 
any  more  tlwn  if  it  were  all  dail^ 


"  The  pezAot  in  history,  he  who 
widerstood  and  saw  and  knew 
within  himself  all  that  the  whole 
iismilj  of  Adam  had  hitherto  iasa 
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no  fact,  he  attribates  no  ex.' 
pxQMion  to  bis  ohanctera  which  is 
not  Attthenticated  by  sufficient  testi- 
mony, but  by  judicious  selection, 
fiqaction,  and  arrangement^  he  gives 
to  tmth  those  attractions  which 
hate  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In 
his  narrative  a  due  subordination 
is  observed ;  some  transactions  are 
prominent,  others  retire.  But  the 
vade  on  which  he  represents  them 
ii  increased  or  diminished,  not 
aeoording  to  the  dignitv  d  the 
persons  concerned  in  them,  bnt 
flooording  to  the  degree  in  which 
tlie^  elucidate  the  condition  of 
iociaty  and  the  nature  of  man.  He 
shews  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and 
the  senate ;  but  he  shows  us  also  the 
nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote, 
no  peculiarity  of  manner,  ng  familiar 
saymg,  as  too  insignificant  for  his 
notice  which  is  not  too  insignificant 
to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws, 
of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  human 
ttdnd.  Men  will  not  only  be  de- 
scribed, but  will  be  made  inti- 
mately Imown  to  us»  The  changes 
of  manners  will  be  indicated,  not 
merely  by  a  few  general  phrases  or 
m  turn  exteacts  from  statistical  doon* 
ments,  but  by  appropriate  images 
pcesented  in  every  life."  ["  Misoel- 
laiieoiis  Writings,'*  vol.  i.,  pp.  283, 
241,  and  277.] 

Which  think  je  of  these  gites  the  most  intelligible,  the  most 
readiable,  the  moat  possible  view  of  history  P  Which  author  haa 
mit-tnfitten  himself,  and  which,  by  the  rery  yagueness  of  vastness, 
has  ^lown  that  he  had  not  reaUy  comprehended  the  true  purpose 
of  history,  as  co-ordinated  with  human  power.  Compare  Ma- 
eaulay's  with  Carlvle's  history,  and  see  which  has  most  nearlj 
realized  his  aforetnought  ideal ;  for  the  test  of  true  greatness  is 
the  capacity  to  work  out  high  ideals.  Look  now  at  the  heroes 
each  chose  and  learn  from  the  sympathies  which  they  show  how 
greatly  the  character  of  Macaulay  outshines  that  of  Carlyle.  Car- 
lyle  has  devoted  six  times  as  much  matter  as  the  Bible  contains  to 
glorify  and  deify  the  yain,  hypocritical,  tyrannical,  infidel,  blus- 
tering, self-seekmgt  Europe-disturbing,  king  of  scoundrels,  Fred- 
•riok  the  Great  1  JB[e  has  cast  the  gleam  of  his  intellect  over  the 
life  of  that  little  bignesa  of  Prussian  despotism,  and  he  has 


and  hitherto  done,  were  perfect 
in  all  learning  extant  or  possible; 
needed  not  henceforward  to  study 
any  moM ;  had  thenceforth  nothing 
left  but  to  be  and  to  do  something 
himself,  that  others  might  make 
history  of  it,  and  learn  of  him.  Per- 
fection in  any  kind  is  well  known 
not  to  be  the  lot  of  man ;  but  of 
all  supernatural  perfect  characters^ 
this  of  the  perfect  in  history  (so 
easily  conceivable  too^  were  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  Clearly  a 
fitnltless  monster  whom  the  world, 
is  not  to  see,  not  even  on  paper.* " 
*'  We  might  liken  universal  history 
to  a  magic  web.  .  .  Consider 
history  with  the  beginnings  of  it 
stretching  dimly  into  the  remote 
time,  emerging  darkly  out  of  the 
mysterious  eternity,  the  end  of  it 
enveloping  us  at  this  hour,  whereof 
we  at  this  hour  as  actors  and  rela- 
tors form  part."  ["On  Histoiy 
Again,'*  Miscellanies,  ToL  IIX.,  pp. 
191  and  198.] 
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endeavoured  to  make  us  believe  that  the  glare  is  glory.  This  mean, 
pettifogging  trickster,  whose  likeness  to  Voltaire  made  Voltaire 
hatefnl  to  him,  Carlyle  has  blared  the  trumpet  about  as  worship- 
fulest  hero-king  of  his  time. 

The  hero  whom  Macaulay  chose  was  not  a  despot-despicabilitj 
like  Frederick,  he  was  a  man  in  whom  true  greatness  lived;  William 
III.  was  a  constitutional  king,  to  whom  dut^  was  the  sacredest 
thing  in  the  universe,  and  wd  the  Most  High.  William  IIL, 
was  the  type  of  dutiful  endurance  and  endeavour.  Frederick 
built  his  throne  on  the  freedom  of  man,  and  under  the  foundation 
of  his  palace  buried  the  charter  of  human  rights.  William  m. 
set  up  his  throne  as  the  defence  of  freedom,  and  gave  to  his  people 
the  training  to  self-restraint  which  made  them  capable  of  freedom, 
progress,   and  happiness.    Frederick  put  his  nation  through  a 

forernment  machine,  and  so  shaped  them  to  his  purposes.  William 
II.  encouraged  the  growth  of  his  people  into  all  noble  fonna  of 
life,  producing  all  useml  fruits  in  industry,  social  life,  political  pro- 
gress, and  national  integrity.  It  is  enough  to  say  Carlyle  is  the  pane- 
gyrist of  Frederick,  and  Macaulay  is  the  expositor  of  William ; 
to  prove  the  wrongnees  of  the  sympathies  of  the  one,  and  the 
rightness  of  those  of  the  other — for  the  more  noble  sympathies 
coDHtitute  unquestionable  proof  of  the  greater  and  the  nobler  soul. 
This  matter  may  perhaps  afford  at  another  time  evidence  drawn 
out  at  len|;th  to  show  the  difference  of  the  men  whom  these 
authors  delighted  to  honour,  but  we  refrain  now  from  inflicting 
such  tediousness  on  the  reader ;  should  need  arise,  the  proof  wifi 
be  forthcoming.  But  we  turn  to  a  more  manageable  pomt.  We 
subjoin  the  summing  up  of  the  papers  written  by  the  respectiye 
authors  whose  comparative  merits  are  now  under  review  "On 
Mirabeau,"  that  "  Shakspere  of  Eloquence,"  Marius  of  statesmeiit 
Cataline  in  morals,  Helvetius  in  philosophy,  and  D'Urfey  in 
literature.  The  reader  may  thus  in  some  measure — though  not  of 
course  so  well  as  if  he  had  read  both  papers  for  himself—see  which 
author  most  intelligently  and  most  luminously  brings  out  the 
lesson  of  the  life  of  that  strange  Don  Juan  of  the  revolution.  It 
need  only  be  premised  that  the  paper  by  Macaulay  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  of  July,  1832,  and  that  of  Carlyle,  origmally, 
in  the  London  and  Westminster,  in  1837 ;  and  that  coosequentiy 
they  are  very  much  on  a  par  in  design ;  only  that  the  latter  ia 
the  production  of  a  professional  literary  man,  ten  years  the  eenior 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control : — 


Cabltlb. 

"He  goes  through  the  Bevolu- 
tion  like  a  subetance  and  a  force, 
not  like  a  formula  of  one.  .  .  . 
He  is  the  man  of  the  Bevolution 
while  he  lives — king  of  it ;  and  only 
"With  life,  as  we  compute,  would  have 
quitted  Iiis  kingship  of  it.    Alone 


Macattlat. 

"  We  think  that  Mirabeau  himself 
might  be  described,  after  his  own 
faBhion,  as  a  Wilkes-Chatham.  He 
had  Wilkes's  sensuality,  Wilkes's 
leritj,  Wilkes's  insensibility  to 
shame.  Like  Wilkes,  he  had 
brought   on    himself  the   oensnre 
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of  all  thete  twelve  hundred,  there 
ii  in  him  the  faoulty  of  a  king." 

^In  the  waj  of  eulegj  and  djslogy, 
and  Bumming  up  of  chanoter,  there 
may  doubtless  be  a  great  many 
things  set  forth  conoerning  this 
Mirabeau^as  already  there  has 
been  much  discussion  and  arguing 
about  him  better  and  worse, — which 
is  proper  surely ;  as  about  all  manner 
of  new  things,  were  they  much  less 

Questionable  than  this  new  giant  is. 
*he  present  reviewer,  meanwhile, 
finds  it  more  suitable  to  restrict 
himself  and  his  exhausted  readers 
to  the  three  following  moral  reflec- 
tions : — 

**  Moral  reflection  first.  That  in 
these  centuries  men  are  not  bom 
demi-gods  and  perfect  characters, 
bat  imperfect  ones,  and  mere  blame- 
able  men ;  men,  namely,  environed 
with  such  shortcoming  and  oon- 
ibsion  of-their  own,  and  then  with 
each  adsdtitious  scandal  and  mis- 
judgment  (got  in  the  work  the^ 
did),  that  they  resemble  less  demi- 
gods than  a  sort  of  god-devils,— 
▼eiy  imperfect  characters  indeed. 
The  demi-god  arrangement  was  the 
one  which,  at  first  sight,  this  reviewer 
might  be  inclined  to  preCor. 

^  Moral  reflection  mcoimJ,  however. 
That  probably  men  were  never  bom 
demi-gods  in  any  century,  but  pre- 
cisely god-devils  as  we  see ;  certain 
of  whom  do  become  a  kind  of  demi- 
gods !  How  many  are  the  men  not 
censured,  misjudged,  calumniated 
only,  but  tortured,  crucified,  hung 
on  gibbets, — not  as  god-devils  even, 
but  as  devils  proper,  who  have  never- 
theless grown  to  seem  respectable, 
or  infinitely  respectable!  For  the 
thing  which  was  not  they,  which 
was  not  anything,  has  fallen  away 
leai,   and    become   arowedly 


ptDoaim 
babble 


ibble  and  confused  shadow,  and 
nothing ;  the  thing  which  was  they, 
nmains.  Depend  on  it,  EEarmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  as  dear  as  they 
now  look,  had  illegai  plottings,  con- 


eren  of  men  of  pleasure  by  the 
peculiar  grossness  of  his  immorality, 
and  by  the  obscenity  of  his  writings. 
Like  Wilkes,  he  was  heedless,  not 
only  of  the  laws  of  morality,  but  of 
the  laws  of  honour.   Yet  he  afiected, 
like  Wilkes,  to  unite  the  character 
of  the  demagogue  to  that  of  the  fine 
gentleman.    Like  Wilkes,  he  con- 
ciliated, by  his  good  humour  and 
his  hiffh  spirits,  the  regard  of  many 
who  aespised  his  character.    Like 
Wilkes,  he  was  hideously  ugly ;  like 
Wilkes,  he  made  a  jest  of  nis  own 
ugliness ;  and,  like  Wilkes,  he  was, 
in  spite  of  his  ugliness,  very  attentive 
to  his  dress,  and  very  successful  in 
aifoirs  of   gallantry.      BeserabHng 
Wilkes  in  the  lower  and  grosser 
parts  of  his  character,  he  had  in 
his  higher  qualities  some  affinity  to 
Chatham.    His  eloquence,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  it,  bore  no  incon* 
siderable  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
great   English  minuter.     He   was 
not  eminently  successful    in   long 
set  speeches.    He  was  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  close  and  ready  de- 
bater. Sudden  bursts,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  effect  of  inspiration— short 
sentences  which  came  like  lightning, 
dazsling,   burning,   striking    down 
everytlung  before  them — sentences 
which,  spoken  at  critical  moments, 
decided  the  fate  of  great  questions 
— ^sentences  which  at  once  became 
proverbs — sentences   which    every- 
body still  knows  by  heart, — in  these 
chiefly  lay  the  oratorical  power  both 
of  Chatham  and  of  Mirabeau.  There 
have  been  far  greater  speakers  and 
far  greater  statesmen  than  either  of 
them;  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
men  have,  in  modem  times,  exercised 
such  vast  personal  influence  over 
stormy  and  divided  assemblies.  The 
power  of  both  was  as  much  moral 
as  intellectual.    In  true  dignity  of 
character,  in   private    and    public 
virtue,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  insti- 
tute any  comparison  between  them ; 
but  they  had  the  same  haughtiuess 
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im- 


daves  at  the  Jacobins'  Church  of 
Athene^and  yery  intemperate  things 
were  Bpoken  and  also  done.  Thus, 
too^  Marcus  Brutus  and  the  elder 
JTunius,  are  they  not  palpable  heroes  ? 
Q^heir  praise  is  in  all  Debating  So- 
cieties; bat  didst  thou  rMd  what 
the  OBoming  papers  said  of  those 
transaotiojQS  of  theirs  the  week  after? 
Kay,  Old  NoU,  whose  boues  were 
dug  up  and  hung  in  chains,  here  at 
home,  as  the  just  emblem  of  himself 
and  hie  deserts,  the  offal  of  creation 
at  that  time, — has  not  he,  too,  got 
to  be  a  very  respectable  grim  bnmse 
figure — though  it  is  not  yet  only  a 
oentuiy  and  a  half  since,'— -of  whom 
England  seems  proud  rather  than 
otherwise? 

'*  Moral  refieetion  third  and  last. 
That  neither  thou  nor  I,  good 
leader,  had  the  making  of  this 
Mirabeau ;  else  who  knows  but  we 
had  objeoted  in  oiir  wisdom  ?  But 
it  was  the  Upper  Powers  that  made 
him,  without  once  consulting  us; 
they  and  not  we,  so  and  not  other- 
wise !  To  eudearonr  to  understand 
a  Uttla  what  manner  of  man  Mir^ 
bean  he,  so  made,  might  be,  this 
we^  according  to  opportunity^  hare 
done;  and  therefore  do  now,  with 
a  lirely  satisfaction,  take  fiureweil 
of  him,  and  leare  him  to  pro^Mr 
as  he  can." 

It  lias  so  happened  in  the  Htsb  of  the  two  illnstrionB  men  wlto^e 
writings  are  the  subject  of  diflcnssion,  that  the  highest  HtexBiy 
honours  capable  of  being  bestowed  by  the  students  respectively  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  have  been  conferred  on  them.  In  IS'o- 
Tembexr,  1848,  Macaulay  was  chosen  Lord  Keotor  of  the  TJniyersity 
of  the  commercial  capital  of  Scotland,  and  on  the  2Ist  of  Mardi. 
1849,  he  delivered  his  inangural  address.  Carlyle  was  advanced  to 
a  aiinilar  honourable  position  at  Edinburgh,  I8C5,  and  his  iaaogiunJ 
address  was  delivered  on  the  ^d  of  April,  1866.  When  MaooMr 
lav  WM  addressing  his  interesting  audience,  he  had  but  eatecedhie 
fiftieth  year,  and  when  Carlyle  became  chief  adviBer  aud  renNMote^ 
tive  head  of  the  studentry  of  the  legal  and  literary  metropolis  of  hit 
native  land,  had  overpassed  his  seventieth.  If  oar  readers  eompave 
the  orations  delirerea  by  these  two  men,  and  mark  the  difTereaaa 
in  the  suitability  of  the  matter  of  the  one  firom  the  other,  he  eas 
scarcely  fail  to  see  in  which  the  evidence  of  greatness  predominates  ; 


and  Tehemenoe  of  temper.   In  their 
language  and  manner  there 
disdainful   self*eonfidenee,  an 
perionsness,  a  fteroeness  of 
before  which  all  common 

3 nailed.    Even  Honay  and  Ohaota 
^ownshend,    though    inteUeetaaily 
not  inforior  to  Chatlttm,  wece  always 
eowed  by  him .   BamaTe,  in  the  saake 
manner,  though  the  best  debater 
in  the  Kational  Assembly,  flinwhed 
before  the  energy  of  Mirabean.  Hen, 
except  in  bad  norels,  are  not  all  good 
or  aU  eriL    It  can  scarcely  be  dttied 
that  the  virtue  of  Lord  Chatham 
was  a  little  theatrieaL    On  tiie  oliiar 
hand,  there  was  in  Mirabeau,  not 
indeed  anything  deserving  tiie  name 
of  virtue,  but  that  imperfect  tni^ 
stitnte  for  virtue  which  is  foand  in 
almost  all  superior  minds,— «  aeosi* 
bUity  to  the  beautiful  and  the  good, 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  seoNi 
enthusiasm;    and  which,   "^"g**^ 
with  the  deaireof  admiration,  soaia* 
times  gare  to  his  character  a  faistae 
resembling  the  lustre  of  true  good* 
ness,  —  as   the   ''foded   sfJendoqr 
wan"   which  lingered    voond   ilie 
liiUen  archangel  resembled  the  as* 
oeeding  brightness  of  thoee  spinte 
who  had  kept  their  fljcst  estate." 
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if  ^eatnesB  consists  ia  the  consortment  of  means  to  ends  and 

S'ying  impulses  to  those  who  are'  to  form  the  future  which  are 
lelj  to  influence  it  for  good.  There  is  in  Macaulay's  speech  an 
inspuitment  and  on-spur  from  the  history  of  the  past  sent  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young  and  ardent ;  in  Carlyle's,  a  dreamy  passiveness 
of  doubt,  and  sort  of  preachment  of  the  vanity  and  inamty  of  pur- 
pose and  effort  inculcated — despairing  hoplessness  seems  to  brood 
over  the  whole  fature  in  presence  of  the  past.  This  is  weakness 
not  greatness.  Such  readers  as  wish  to  verify  our  opiiiion  of  the 
speech  of  Carlyle  may  readily  do  so  by  turning  to  the  British  Con- 
troversialist for  May  1866,  pp.  377—389  j  Macaulay's  "  Speeches," 
people's  edition,  pp.  234—239,  will  supply  the  other.  Might  space 
nave  been  spared  we  should  have  spoken  of  Carlyle  and  Macaulay 
aa  politidaas,  as  allegoristSj  and  poets ;  but  the  long  drawn  out 
Bpeoifilcations  neoessary  to  substantiate  the  statemente  requirii^ 
to  be  made,  bow  bid  ns  pause.  We  hope  ^at  no  reader  wifi 
Kgard  «s  as  "  lightlying  "  Carlyle  in  what  we  have  said.  We  do 
not  deny  him  eminent  greatnees,  bat  we  do  affirm  that  he  is  not  m 
greater  writer  than  Maesnlay  $  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  aawe 
n  reason  for  the  fiiith  that  ie  in  ua.  M.  T. 

»       ill 


CoimurrsBST :  rrs  adtaittaoxs.— "ControTeny  is  a  hateful  thing. 
Verer  has  the  writer  joined  in  it,  and  he  never  wUl.  But  he  has  watched 
a  good  deal  of  it ;  and  he  can  sinoerely  say  that  he  never  yet  saw  oontro* 
versy  oanied  on  in  good  temper  or  in  fairness.  He  has  seen  it  carried  on 
by  men  who,  speaking  generally,  were  geod-lempered  and  fair-tempered 
men}  and  Ibey  began  in  tolemUe  iSumess  and  good  temper.  But  the 
oontroreray  had  act  lasted  long  tiU  the  hirkiag  devil  was  roused  i  inso* 
lenoe,  miarepseseatation,  savago  ill-temper,  were  largely  dsFeloped-^Hit 
least,  on  one  side,  fije  hae  seen  eontroTersy  in  whioh  all  the  iaimess  and 
deoen^  were  on  one  side,  all  the  opposite  things  on  the  other  stda.  The 
more  ordinary  case  is  that  there  thmdd  be  verj  little  faimeBS  or  oivility  on 
either  side,  xet,  hateful  as  controversy  is,  the  quiet,  easy-going  men  who 
shrink  from  it,  may  well  be  thankful  that  there  are  pugnacious  and  hard- 
beaded  folk  who  rash  into  it  with  gasto,  and  eeem  to  enjoy  the  stzilieu 
Tot  these  pugnacious  folk  do  (as  it  were)  batter  a  breach  through  which 
the  easy-going  men  peacefully  follow.  Yes,  you  who  know  what  cowards 
are ;  you  who  know  that  however  sure  you  might  be  that  you  had  truth 
on  yoor  side,  you  would  shrink  into  your  shell  at  the  first  outburst  of 
abase  from  those  interested  in  maintaining  some  flagrant  iniquity  which 
you  had  been  earned  away  into  attacking ;  look  with  profound  respect  on 
Ihe  hard  heads  that  take  and  give  hard  blows.  T<m  could  not  do  it.  .  . 
Brogrsestve  foUc  may  well  rejoice  that  there  are  thoee  who  gird  themselves 
«s»  and  go  Ibiih  to  fight  with  what  they  think  wrong,  at  whatever  risk. 
9ut  there  are  very  many  enlightened  penons  who  would  plainlv  see  the 
wrong,  and  privately  deafiise  the  stopioity  of  suoh  as  stand  up  for  it,  yet 
who  would  have  no  mind  at  all  for  the  fight,  and  so  would  just  let  the 
wrong  go  on  and  flourish.'* — A.  SI.  H.  Boxo. 
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IS  CO-OPEBATION  CAPABLE  OF  GENERAL  ADOPTION 

AND  SUCCESS? 

▲7FIRXATIVB  ABTICLB. — IT. 

HiTHBBTo,  I  have  been  led  to  think  the  opponents  of  oo-op«ti- 
tion  in  these  columns  have  not  oorreotly  understood  the  question 
under  discussion,  and  have  argued  against  the  capability  of  co- 
operative principles  for  universal  adoption  and  success.  The  SQb« 
stitntion  of  this  idea  for  the  one  contained  in  the  tiUe,  makes  a 
wide  difference,  which  greatly  alters  a  practical  understanding  ci 
the  question.  I  do  not  attempt  to  contend  that  co-operation  is 
destined  to  utterly  overthrow  private  trading,  as  there  will  always 
exist  certain  classes  (unless  the  aristocratic  dis^t  for  trade 
should  be  overcome)  who  will  be  served  more  to  their  tastes  by  the 
private  dealer,  who  eives  long  credit  although  he  charges  high 
rates,  and  bestows  liberal  douceurs  on  the  go-betweens,  t&n  by  a 
stringent  ready  money  company.  But  even  to  support  the  ground 
they  nave  chosen,  which  can  be  more  easily  done  tnan  that  selected 
for  them,  those  who  have  taken  up  the  pen  against  eo-onera- 
tion  might  have  been  more  logical  than  to  declare  they  ooula  ao4 
accept  we  fact  of  success  as  a  proof  of  success,  but  advance  a  case 
of  failure  as  indisputable  proofof  incapability  (vide  "  Horaee  "  and 
G.  M.  T.),  and  have  used  stronger  arguments  than  to  denounce  the 
system  as  a  monopoly  on  one  part,  and  troglodytism  on  the  other. 

To  deal  with  the  nrst  dictum,  vrithout  going  over  the  statiaticB 
so  fully  laid  before  our  readers  br  previous  contributors  on  the 
affirmative  side,  I  will  merely  say  that  the  cases  of  numbers  of  suc- 
cessful co-operative  ventures  quoted  by  **  Nam  Der,"  H.  K.,  and 
**  Economist,"  must  stand  as  an  answer  and  rebuke  to  the  presump- 
tious  writers  of  such  passages  as  "  isolated  cases  of  success,"  "  no 
instances  of  success,"  and  *'  exceptional  experiments,"  when  com- 
pared with  their  own  meagre  instances  of  non-success  of  such  in- 
stitutions. If  "Horace"  would  but  read  Tidd  Pratt's  retam« 
instead  of  talking  about  it,  he  would  find  that  out  of  681  eo-open- 
tive  companies  registered  by  Government,  only  47  have  failed!  It 
is  however  chiefly  in  the  application  of  the  cooperative  principles 
in  working  partnerships,  that  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 
working  man  and  the  country  at  laree  may  be  looked  for.  The 
pioneer  of  these  copartneries, — the  **  Metheley  Colliery  Company," 
(formerly  H.  Briggs  and  Co.,)  which  while  worked  by  the  private 
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firm  failed  to  yield  4  per  cent,  on  capital,  at  the  annual  audit 
lately  passed  showed  a  profit  of  26f  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
paid-up  capital.  After  deductine  £5,344  for  depreciation,  there 
was  stul  left  £17,880  to  divide  in  me  following  manner: — ^First,  ten 
per  cent,  for  capital ;  then  an  additional  £1,800  out  of  the  surplus 
also  for  capital,  making  a  total  of  12  per  cent,  for  the  year ;  then  a 
similar  sum  of  £1,800  upon  labour  out  of  surplus,  and  a  balance  to 
carry  forward  of  £6,600^~-a  very  fair  provision  for  contingencies. 

Tnese  results  dispelled  all  doubts  and  disaffection  amongst  the 
workmen,  and  since  the  celebration  meeting  at  the  Leeds  Town 
Hall,  nearly  all  the  hands  have  joined  cordially  in  working  out  the 
system,  and  the  company  is  now  steadily  progressing  to  a  still 
lugher  degree  of  prosperity.  While  strikes  and  lock-outs  have 
been  impoverishing  other  pits,  and  breeding  sullen  discontent  in 
the  neighbourhood,  there  nas  been  no  quarrelling  amongst  the 
Metheley  hands,  who  keep  better  time,  and  go  about  their  work 
with  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  before  uncommon.  In  other  equally 
large  undertakings,  as  the  South  Bruckley  Coal  Company ;  Fox* 
Head,  and  Co.,  ironworkers,  MiddleMjorough ;  F.  Crossley  and 
Co.,  carpetmakers,  Halifax,  the  same  principles  are  being  success- 
fully worked  out.  In  Manchester  and  neighbourhood  there  are 
also  several  copartnerships  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  have  been 
founded  principally  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  O.  Green- 
ing and  Mr.  H.  Pitman,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  proved  failures. 
The  type  of  this  class  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Greening  and  Co.,  wire 
workers,  &e.  Other  instances  of  the  success  and  adaptability  of 
these  principles  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  William  Lawson's  agricul- 
tural co-operation  in  Cumberland,  and  in  their  practice  on  an 
estate  in  Norfolk. 

Having  reviewed  the  first  objection,  we  must  consider  whether 
oo-operation  is  a  monopoly.  Hather,  I  think,  it  is  a  further  develop- 
ment of  free  trade.  A  little  study  of  the  word. would  have  showed 
"  Horace  "  that  a  monopoly  is  something  secured  either  by  coercive 
or  prohibitory  laws.  ]N  ow  the  action  of  co-operation  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  this.  Members  are  not  made  by  compulsion,  the  power 
of  buying  elsewhere  on  the  part  of  the  members,  or  of  selling  to 
non-memoers  on  the  part  of  the  society,  is  not  in  the  least  restricted. 
There  is  full  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  without  fear  of  any  penal- 
ties. Competition  is  not  anected  any  more  than  to  have  its  ruinous 
lengths  to  some  de|pr6e  checked,  b;^  a  periodic  investigation  of 
accounts.  The  maxim  of  these  societies  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  voT  that  they  may  act  on  the  depraved  principle  of  selling 
in  the  dearest,  but  so  be  able  to  supply  tne  public  with  necessaries 
wiUioQt  practising  extortion.  Their  guiding  principle  and  sole 
monopoly  is  to  muce  it,  by  legal  and  moral  means,  more  advanta- 
seons  to  certain  classes  to  do  ousiness  with  and  take  shares  in  their 
firms.  The  greatest  monopolists  are  those  who  deny  to  all  but  the 
few  the  right  to  engage  in  any  particular  business  or  calling.  An 
inspection  of  the  i^vertising  pages  of  Tke  Grocer  affords  ample 
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mdenoe  aa  to  whioJi  is  the  class  tliat  adopt  monopolist  dodgoi. 
The  piotore  quoted  by  B.  S.  of  the  misery  to  be  brovgiit  upon  the 
Tillage  widow,  and  its  attendant  evils,  is  m  well-.&wim  piece  of 
sentiment,  but,  like  many  other  pleasing  art  peodnctionB,  it  is  diiefij 
knagifkary.  A^cultnral  villages,  owing  to  the  prevalence  among 
farmers  of  paying  wages  to  a  great  extent  in  Jdnd,  are  searoeiy  tbe 
plaoes  for  eo-operative  enterprise  to  take  root,  but  if  so,  widows 
are  not  ineligible  for  either  meoftbership  er  managieniettt  if  othcr> 
wise  qualified,  and  all  must  keep  pace  with  the  prcvP^ess  of  the  times 
cr  be  washed  away.  Besides,  the  eommercial  faikure  of  one  widow  or 
other  dealer  here  and  there  would  be  more  than  comimsaAed  bj 
the  general  propagation  of  indastrial  and  provident  habits  and  eon» 
sequent  dimimition  in  the  nnmbsr  of  onr  paupers.  That  sueh  le- 
snlts  proceed  from  co»operation  was  I  thmk  amply  illustrated  in 
Lancashire  during  the  cotton  famine ;  when,  notwithstsading  the 
distpeBS,  the  oo*operative  stores  suffered  but  litde.  Their  membeo 
were  amongst  the  last  to  accept  reHef.  That  the  movement  will 
havetiie  effect  of  destroying  tine  detestsble  "tally"  or  " truck " 
system  of  trading  I  have  the  greatest  hof^  and  but  litlile  denbt. 

6.  M.  F*  contends  tiMt  history  and  ei^rienoe  are  acaiast  the 
supposition  that  oo-oneration  can  succeed,  and  refers  to  tibe  trogio> 
dytes  of  antiquity,  the  communist  schemes  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
and  Owen,  and  the  Shaker  and  Bappist  establishments  of  the  pm- 
sent  day  as  instances  of  fsilure.  It  can  only  be  by  a  complete  mas- 
apprehension  of  what  co-operation  really  is  that  any  one  oeitld  ftir 
h  moment  rank  it  with  such  visionary  and  Utopian  experiments.  Hie 
great  fundamental  principle  on  which  their  commputies  were  based 
was  that  of  man's  entire  equality — ^tmly  ^foundation  of  sand,  wbich 
could  not  help  but  give  way.  Go-operation  recognises  the  ab- 
surdity of  placing  all  men  on  the  same  level,  and  apportions  its 
benefits  according  to  merit.  No  doubt  the  plulanArophic  Owen 
and  his  followers  acted  as  guides  to  those  wno  succeeded  them. 
It  was  not  the  first  adventurous  voyager  aonoss  the  Atlantic  wlio 
discovered  America,  neither  do  nU  who  start  for  that  oountnr,  now 
the  pathwav  is  well  known,  succeed  in  reaehinj^  tiie  desired  kod* 

If  an  authority  respecting  the  teaching  of  hutory  is  to  ^  foondt 
I  should  suppose  that  few  would  be  considered  better  than  tiie  Isile 
Begins  Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  Goldwin  Smith,  who  thus 
Sjpoiks  on  the  subject, — "  The  day  of  oo*«pesaticii  has  yet  aeareelj 
dawned.  Co^erative  enterprise  requires  eapital  as  well  aa  indi* 
ridual  enterprise,  er  rather  more,  beeaose  <ihm  is  a  whole  society 
instead  of  an  individual  to  be  supported  cut  of  capital  tiH  satniiis 
eome  in :  and  before  the  artisan  can  possess  capital  to  any  extent, 
he  must  gain  hsrd  victories  over  his  haoits  of  sensusi  indulgence*  and 
especially  over  intemperance,  the  gpreat  enslaver  as  well  as  the 

Set  oonvpter  of  the  working  man.  It  will  be  long,  too,  probablyi 
ore  the  intelligence  of  artisaa  organisationB  is  ame  to  coi>e  mwi 
that  of  the  great  capitalist  in  the  qualities  which  direct  the  inrest- 
ment  of  ei^ttal  and  provide  for  the  markets  of  the  world.    An 
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mtermediate  phase  of  association  and  subordinate  partnersliip  will 
Pjvobablj  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  advent  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  full  sense  oi  the  term.  Bvt  the  idea  has  gprungf  up  too 
generally,  too  spfmtaneously,  in  quarters  too  remote  from  eaoh 
other  to  be  a  mere  illusion.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  kuownto 
history  as  marking  the  real  though  faint  dawn  of  a  new  era." 

The  co-operative  societies  now  in  existence  in  Great  Britain  not 
only  supply  groceries  and  nroTisions  to  their  members,  but  they 
manufftoture  clothing  of  all  kinds,  deal  in  every  description  of  mer> 
oihandise,  spin  and  weave  cotton  and  woollen  eoods,  dig  coal,  forgo 
iron,  grind  com,  cultivate  land,  slaughter  cattle,  and  do  fifty  other 
things  for  their  mutual  benefit  which  they  could  not  do  but  for  tho 
bond  of  union  which  unites  them.  And  this  movement  is  not 
merely  confined  to  a  **  small  part  of  the  western  hemisphere."  In 
France,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Government,  the 
movement  has  taken  root  and  is  extending,  developing  itself  chiefly 
in  co-operative  manufiictories,  in  which  members  aivide  the  profits* 
rather  than  in  stores  for  domestic  merchandise.  In  Germany,  eo« 
operation  has  made  even  greater  piogress  than  in  this  country. 
The  movesient  began  in  that  eountiy  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  m 
the  main  owing  to  the  success  of  toe  LanesMure  societies,  whoM 
TOogress  was  watched  and  neported  by  Germans  visiting  England 
nom  time  to  time.  In  1864,  the  Gennan  societies  exceeded  1200, 
and  their  working  capital  was  in  the  aggregate  more  than^w  mil» 
Hon  pounds  sterling  (finglish).  In  the  same  year,  in  Switaev- 
lond,  there  were  30  co-operative  stores,  thoueh  the  principle  had 
not  then  been  applied  to  manufactures  or  proauetion.  In  Italy  the 
movement  is  well  known  and  understood,  and  eomsMncing  first  in 
Piedmont,  several  societies  are  now  spread  over  l^e  peninnda.  In 
Holland  and  Belgium*  and  Spain,  and  even  in  KusMa,  the  advaa* 
tages  of  co-operation  are  becoming  reoognieed,  and  in  each  of  these 
countries  working  men  have  be^:un  to  found  societies,  and  bring 
the  saving  principles  into  operation.  Aoeording  to  Dr.  Alexander 
Bum,  the  plui  of  co*partnership  in  in^icultural  undertakings  has 
been  suoceMiuUy  adopted  in  Indian  v^ages,  and  is  tending  greatly 
to  assist  missionary  labour,  by  overcoming  easte  prejudices.  Be- 
ginnings on  the  co-operative  system  have  idso  been  made  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  under  most  favourable  auapiees;  mid 
there  is  now  in  proeees  of  formation  in  New  York  a  oo-opevatiye 
tailor  shop,  with  10,000  dols.  paid-up  capital,  and  in  whidi  about 
160  good  workmen  will  be  partners.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  a  oo- 
operative  carpenter  shop  has  been  opened,  with  20,000  dols.  capital. 
At  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  a  co-op^ative  bakery  is  soon  to  be 
started.  At  Bochester  a  new  eo-operative  foundry,  with  a  capital 
of  90,0CX)  dels.,  will  soon  oommenoe  opemtiooss  and  in  Troy  the 
preaent  eo-operative  foundry  has  proved  so  successful  that  a  new 
one  will  be  started  with  a  oapital  of  86,000  dols.,  of  which  fom 
26,000  dols.  have  abeady  been  raised. 

It  ia  byybete  that  the  souaidness  of  a  principle  must  be  profied* 
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Facte  show  the  hollo wneM  of  commercial  Bchemes,  and  we  are 
willing  to  take  facte  as  the  test  of  the  practicability  of  oo-operatiou. 
But  until  the  facto  above  quoted  are  controyerted  by  eqaally  tan- 
gible evidence  by  our  opponents,  we  might  consider  their  ease  a 
failore.  A  Wobkino  Miii. 

ITBOATiyS  ABTICLB.— yi. 

"  Onb  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  is  a  proyerbial  saying 
which  iUustrates  concisely  and  forcibly  the  possibility  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  the  observation  of  single  facte.  Ex  wno 
disee  omnes  is  fake  in  philosophy  unless  the  exemplariness  of  the 
one  denoted,  described,  or  experimented  on,  is  proved  by  a  fall  and 
impartisl  induction.  Particular  affirmative  premises  cannot  yield 
universal  affirmative  conclusions.  But  the  production  of  one  nega- 
tive instance  is  fatal  to  any  universal  proposition.  "  The  exoe^ 
tion,"  we  grant,  "  proves  the  rule  ;*  for  were  the  rule  not  such  as  it 
is  given,  the  exception  could  not  be  noted.  But  the  more  numerous 
the  exceptions  the  less  trustworthy  is  the  rule,  and  hence  the  potency 
of  the  argument  against  co-operation  from  the  bringing  forward  of 
instances  of  non-success  is  tenfold  that  given  to  the  argument  for 
oo-operation  as  generally!  capable  of  adoption  and  success.  The 
affirmation  of  generality  implies  a  universality  limited  only  by  a 
few  marked  exceptions  that  can  be  noted  off  and  looked  upon  as 
violating  some  general  principle  involved  in  the  rest.  It  includes 
by  far  the  larger  proportion*  or  a  little  less  than  all — almost  the 
whole.  If,  then,  our  affirmative  writer  would  prove  the  thesis  th^ 
have  taken  in  hand,  they  should  show,  not  only  the  agreement  of 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  but  also  the  kind  of  principles  whidi 
interfere  with  and  over-ride  the  success  of  co-operative  principles. 
As  it  is,  they  take  the  liberty  of  pooh-poohing  each  failure  adduced 
as  a  trifle,  a  mere  mismanagement  or  mishap  not  involving  the 
pxinoiple  at  all ;  while  they  cry  up  every  success  as  an  unexcep- 
tionable proof  of  the  soundness  ana  trustiness  of  co-operative  prin- 
ciples. We  contend  that  if  failures  can  occur  by  accident,  despite 
or  the  all-prevailing  power  of  the  principles,  so  also  ma^  successes 
occur,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  soundness  of  the  pnnciples,  by 
accident.  If,  in  short,  failures  do  not  tell  against  the  principles, 
successes  do  not  tell  in  their  favour— unless  the  difference  can  be 
clearly  pomted  out  which  proves  that  the  failures  are  not  really 
instances  in  point  as  against  the  principles  involved.  To  jot  all 
successes  as  illustrations  of  soundness  of  principle,  and  neig^ect  all 
failures,  or  take  no  account  of  them,  must  make  bad  statistics. 

We  must  point  out,  too,  that  this  is  a  question  in  which  the 
fallacy  of  stetistics  is  peculiarly  possible.  It  Li  the  special  intesest 
of  co-operative  speculations  to  ooast  of  successes, — 1st,  because 
propagandiste  always  like  to  attract  attention  to  the  progress  of  tibeir 
opinions,  and  to  claim  for  them  the  prestige  of  success ;  2nd,  because 
it  is  only  by  such  means  that. they  can  secure  the  retention  of  their 
present  customers  or  subscribers,  and  hope  for  an  extension  of  trade 
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or  shareholden.  Besides  these  two  interested  motiTes  for  flourish- 
ing statements  regarding  co-operative  successes,  there  are  two  other 
circumstances  to  be  taken  mto  account  as  possibly  tending  to 
render  statistics  on  this  subject  fallacious, — 1st,  the  attention  paid 
to  noyelties,  and  the  popularity  these  for  a  time  achieve ;  2nd,  the 
want  of  a  correct  ratio  of  instances  of  success  to  failures  in  co- 
operation as  compared  with  those  of  personal  trading.  We  do  not 
notice  now  the  fact  that  many  railway  companies,  which  are  in 
reality  the  most  eztensire  and  publicly  known  oo-operatiye  asso> 
ciations,  have  earned  an  nnenviable  notoriety  for  cooVbig  accounts 
and  asserting  a  success  which  was  non-existent. 

These  observations  are  enough,  we  presume,  to  set  the  question 
free  from  some  errors  in  argumentation  which  bewilder  but  cannot 
convince.  Partial  success  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  in  a 
a  few  avenues  of  commerce  and  manufacture,  cannot  be  properly 
made  a  ground  of  argument  for  general  success  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances and  in  the  number  of  commercial  enterprises  and  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Co-operation  is  incapable  of  general  adoption  and  success, 
because  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  working  classes,  whose 
interests  it  chiefly  professes  to  subserve.  It  does  not  require  much 
to  prove  this.  It  requires  only  a  statement  of  facts.  H.  K. 
states  (vol.  i.  p.  22,  1867),  that  in  co-operative  societies  one  million 
of  working  capital  has  been  accumulated.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Power  and  Wealth  of  the  Working  Classes,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  author  of  "  The  Itise  and  IVogress  of  Co-operation," 
it  is  stated  that  *'the  working  classes  have  a  capital  of  twenty 
millioTu  in  their  various  societies;"  that  is  to  say,  only  one- 
twentieth  of  the  confidence  of  the  working  classes  is  reposed  in  co- 
operative societies.  But  even  this  statement  is  fkr  too  great,  for  it 
is  not  in  general  your  intelligent  and  enterprising  working  man, 
full  of  life  and  energy,  who  tSkes  shares  in  co-operative  societies. 
It  is  far  more  frequently  small  annuitants,  people  with  small,  settled 
incomes ;  widows  whose  income  is  derived  mm  lodging-letting,  and 
whose  only  test  of  the  suitableness  of  an  investment  is  its  present 
productiveness.  This  latter  class  often  increase  their  own  dividends 
at  the  expense  of  their  lodgers  by  marketing  at  the  store  for  them, 
and  gettmg  the  dividend  upon  the  so-called  profits  of  their  pur- 
chases. Those  classes  mentioned  above,  watchmen  in  public  works, 
clerks  with  a  talent  for  dabbling  in  business  and  getting  attendance 
fees,  half  out-worn  cobblers,  &c. — ^in  short,  the  greedy  people  who 
wish  to  live  at  a  rate  of  20  per  cent,  above  their  income,  and  cannot 
think  to  practice  the  live  and  let  live  principle  by  which,  for  a  small 
profit,  certain  persons  act  as  shopkeepers,  and  serve  the  public,—* 
form  the  staple  of  the  membership  of  most  societies.  These  parties 
endeavour  to  combine  others  with  themselves,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
in  general  with  the  view  of  working  the  society  to  their  own  ends ; 
they  have  time,  and  a  little  education,  and  they  get  the  concern 
handed  over  to  them.    Hence  we  say  the  amount  credited  to  the 
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workings  eUssefli  m  connected  with  eo-opefative  socieUet  ib  far  ioo 
large.  The  greater  fooportion.  of  them  are  ioudl — ^rery  emaU,  Let 
118  gnuit— oapitaliate,  but  they  have  all,  asd  more  than  all,  the  greed 
of  eapitaliats,  aa  k  made  most  manifest  by  the  high  rates  said  to  bo 
payaole  upon  the  shares.  Does  it  not  ait  once  strike  the  jiidieioiifl 
reader  that  these  tempting  per^oentages  are  giren  only  to  the  terrible 
greed  of  these  people  who  wish  to  get  a  per^oMiti^  only  attainable 
by  the  expenditnreof  £100for  aaexpendatwe  of  £a)or£2iP  for  that 
is  what  per-eentages  of  two  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  mean.  And 
does  it  not  seem  strange  that  if  soch  profits  were  attainable  gene- 
rally that  co-operation  shoold  be  so  slow  of  attaining  general  adop* 
tion  and  saocess  P  If  it  is  tma  that  all  men  like  eanly  got  money, 
and  are  fond  of  large,  if  sure,  profits*  why  ie  it  that  the  worldng 
classes  content  themselves  with  the  low  interest  to  be  gained  by 
keeping  their  money  in  savings,  private,  and  joint-stock  banks,  or 
loans  to  publicans  and  brewers,  in  friendly  societies,  &c.,  if  it  is  not 
that  their  experience  has  proved  to  them  that  co-operative  societiet 
are  an  unsafe  and  unsound  investment  P 

Co-operation  is  not  likely  to  acquire  general  adoption  and 
Bucoess,  because  it  is  0f>p08ed  to  the  natural  feeling  and  oharae* 
terifltics  of  man.  Man  is  an  individual.  He  has  hia  own  temper, 
disposition,  aims,  and  interests,  and  he  can  pnrsae  those  in  the  best 
manner  in  so  far  as  he  is  unhamnered  or  unhindered  in  their  exer- 
ciae.  He  is  naturally  self-tmstlvd  and  distrustful  of  others.  He 
likes  to  manage  his  own  work,  and  to  exert  himself  in  his  own  way. 
He  likes,  too,  to  enjoy  the  reward  and  fttdt  of  his  own  doings^ 
especkllv  when  they  are  profitable.  Neither  his  reward  nor  hk 
^ory  will  he  give  unto  another  willingl]^'.  He  wiH  only  unite  with 
and  en^^e  in  co-0|)erative  interest  with  others  when  he  cannot 
otherwise  manage  his  point,  or  when  he  can  thus  manage  better 
than  in  hk  sin^e  efforts.  But  it  k  difficult  to  convince  nim  thai 
he  can  get  hk  work  done,  or  hk  interests  attended  to,  or  hk  goods 
tidcen  care  of  aa  well  by  others  as  by  himself.  It  is  a  proverb  t^aft 
oorporations  have  no  conscience,  and  co^]C>enitive  societies  are  ocw- 
porations  constantly  obnoxions  to  temptation  to  abolkh  oonacienoe 
and  to  seek  gain ;  in  short,  to  accept  of  and  act  upon  the  direotioii, 
"  Gket  money — ^honestly  if  you  can,  out  at  any  rate  get  it  ;"--*and  he 
^MTS  to  trust  to  unconscionable  corporations.  I>om>tless  he  k  com- 
pelled often  to  choose  an  investment  for  hk  savings ;  but  that  he 
does  BO  is  a  necessity  of  the  tune,  and  not  often  done  without 
gmdge  that  he  has  to  allow  hk  saving*  to  be  withdrawn  from  hk 
own  sup^rision.  When  he  consents  to  do  so  he  prefers,  in  general, 
putting  hk  cash  into  a  concern  under  personal  mana^men^— well 
Jcnowing  that  when  they  manage  other  people's  affairs  they  do  so 
in  the  way  their  own  interests  tend  most,  ana  that  he  has  less  cheek 
on  a  machinerjr  of  many  wheeb  and  intricate  working  powers  than 
on  one  which  is  single  and  simple.  Thk  could  not  be  more  aptly 
proved  than  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  facts. 

In  the  same  year  aa  the  £ochdale  pioneers  atarted  their  prelimi- 
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nary  proceedings,  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  was  shot,  and 
BrigHam  Young  became  the  pioneer  of  a  great  movement  which 
now  numbers  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  disciples — while  co-operation 
IB  only  creeping  into  notice  here  and  there.  Yet  both  schemes 
have  an  active  propaganda  going  on ;  have  numerous  works  pub- 
lished in  their  oenalr,  and  man^  advoeatea  of  their  tenets.  The 
want  of  faith  in  co-operative  societies  is  not,  therefore,  a  want  of 
credulity — it  is  an  inndelity  on  principle  and  experience. 

Co-operation  is  iapcspable  of  general  adoption  and  aaecess  because 
it  IB  opposed  to  the  teachiBg  of  political  economy  regarding  the 
diTittOD  of  labour.  Piyinooi  of  labour  secures  greater  aeut^nesB  ia 
comprehending  and  working  out  the  several  parts  of  a  scheme*—* 
grettter  aotivi^  in  working  out  details,  and  readier  adaptation  of 
all  means  to  the  production  of  the  required  end.  Men  hare  been 
endowed  with  special  aptitudes,  and  these  special  aptitudes  are 
afforded  the  best  chance  of  employment  with  profit  when  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  carried  to  its  greatest  extent.  Hence  the  general 
tendency  in  all  branches  of  busmess  to  specialities,  in  all  proiessions 
to  specialities,  in  even  politieal  theories  and  literary  stuaies  or  pro- 
ductions to  specialities.  Co-operation  opposes  itself  to  this  current 
of  thought  towards  specialities,  and  so  gives  itself  the  whole  force 
of  world's  convietiona  to  oppose.  These  cannot  be  overcome.  It 
is  only  so  far  as  a  mania  the  observer  of  nature  and  attentive  to  her 
ways  and  doings  that  he  can  do  anvthing  in  a  masterly  manner. 
Men  must  reverse  the  tendency  of  nature  to  create  individuals 
with  specific  powers  and  tendencies  before  they  will  get  her  to 
countersign  their  co-operative  and  communistic  schemes. 

These  arguments  are  drawn  from  principles  not  from  instances, 
and  they  depend  upon  well-known  and  admitted  facts  in  hunan 
aatiure.  The  whdLe  oonrse  of  history  and  experience,  all  that  one 
can  observe  in  daily  life,  proves  their  truth,  and  therefore  enables 
UB  to  affirm  that  co-operation  is  ineapable  of  general  adoption  and 
BooeesB.  We  point  to  the  general  &iliure  of  associative  effort,  unless 
put  under  siu]^  ^ecutives ;  we  point  to  tihe  gigantic  achievements 
of  iadividvals ;  we  cooapare  the  accumulations  of  a  Brown  and  a 
Peabody  with  the  paltij  trivialities  of  the  Eochdale  pioneers,  and 
all  their  associates  and  imitators,  to  prove  that  individual  effort  ia 
mightier  than  co-operative  in  its  ultimate  effects ;  and  that  there  is 
a  tendency  in  nature  to  favour  efforts  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  one  rather  than  those  diffused  through  many  ;  and  that,  compe- 
tition is  in  reaUty  a  far  better  thing  for  the  world  than  the  much- 
vaunted  co-operation  of  modem  days.  David  L. 
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{Canehuied  from  p,  58.) 

To  reyert  once  more  to  Wordswortih's  spiritoAlism.  "  Bising  to 
the  height  of  as  lofty  aspiration  as  ever  was  eonoeired,  either  in 
poetry  or  philosophy,  he  (Wordsworth)  proclaims  the  awful  tmth 
that  the  nniverse  itself—the  material  universe — is  a  hollow  shell, 
from  which  the  ear  of  faith  alone  can  hear  mysterious  murmurings 
of  eternity.  This  moral  is  expounded  by  means  of  one  of  the  fin<»t 
images  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  poet  to  conoeive — ^beau- 
tifuf  in  itself,  and  sublime  in  its  application: — 

'*I  have  seen 
A  onrions  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,*in  silence  hashed,  his  very  seal 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  bis  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmnrings  from  within 
Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences !  whereby. 
To  his  belief,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
!E*en  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Istotheearoffiuth."* 

How  far  more  impressive  the  calm,  simple  grandeur  of  such  a 
conception  as  this,  than  the  "  clamorous  sublimities  of  Byron  and 
Shelley  " !  t 

"There  is  another  passage  in  the  'Excursion'  bearing  on  this 
subject, — one  of  those  sublime  strains  with  which  iSat  poem 
abounds,  and  loftier  than  aught  that  English  poetry  has  known 
since  the  age  of  Milton.  It  is  an  apostrophe  to  the  JDeity,  whidi, 
while  it  tella  that  the  universe  shall  perish,  also  tells  the  one  great 
element  of  its  glory  :— 

'*  Thou  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  Thyself, 
Therein,  with  our  simplicity,  awhile 
Might*st  hold  on  earth  communion  undisturbed, 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep, 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 
Bestor*st  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense 
And  reason's  steadfast  rule.    Thou,  Thou  alone 

•  Beed's  "  Lectures  on  the  British  Poets." 
t  Monckton  Milnes,  "  Memoir  of  John  Keats.* 
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Art  ererlastln^,  and  the  bleeaed  spiritB 
Which  Thou  inoludest,  as  the  sea  her  wayes, 
For  adoration  Thou  endni'st. 
This  unirene  shall  pass  awaj— a  work 
01orioos !  because  the  shadow  of  Thy  might, 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee.* " 

So  mneh  for  Wordsworth's  spiritualism,  the  essential  element  of 
his  poetry.  In  close  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  opinion, 
strongly  and  repeatedly  enunciated,  that  the  darlmess  of  super- 
stition, eren  the  wildest  and  most  irrational,  is  preferable  to  the 
light,  so  called,  of  a  cold,  formal,  lifeless  materialism.  Like  Bacon, 
Wordsworth  would  rather  have  believed  all  the  fables  in  the  Talmud 
and  Alcoran  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind. 
Thus  the  "  grey-haired  wanderer  "  is  made  to  say,— - 

^*  Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge, 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep : 
Tet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl, 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice 
If  two  anspioions  macpies  crossed  my  way ; 
This  rather  would  I  do  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense, 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends, 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  'tis  perplexed, 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell, 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  hght  of  truth." 

Who  is  not  ready  to  echo  the  sentiment  of  the  aged ' '  wanderer  "  P  * 
Wordsworth,  in  his  later  as  contrasted  with  his  earlier  poetry,t 
is  strongly  conservative  in  all  his  tendencies,  and  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  look  too  complacently  on  this  our  boasted  era  of  progress 
and  civilization — "  a  generation  self-extolled,"  as  he  somewnat  con- 
temptuously calls  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  considers  the  march  of 
intellect  as  far  from  having  been  attended  with  unmixed  gain,  but 
to  have  swept  away  in  its  onward  course  many  rites  and  customs  of 
the  olden  time  that  might  fain  have  been  preserved. 

**  Many  precious  rites 
And  customs  of  our  rural  anoestzy 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us." 

*  We  would  not  for  a  moment  be  understood  as  defending  superstition ; 
far  from  it  i  but  of  the  two  extremes,  superstition  and  sceptidsm,  bad 
as  they  both  are,  we  hold  the  former  to  be  the  lees  objectionable. 

t  Written  about  the  period  of  the  SVenoh  Bflvolution. 

1867.  K 
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And  againi  in  reference  to  tbe  Bnne, — 

"  I  dread  the  boaited  lighU 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fiery  blighta. 
Killing  the  bod  o*er  which  in  vain  we  grieTO.'** 

Naj  more,  that  eren  illusions,  seomed  or  pitied  as  yain  and 
visionary,  might  yet  haye  been  Bnbservxent  to  higher  and  nobler 

end0.t 

80  far  indeed  ia  thui  notion  oarried,  that  ihe  poet  seems  to  tbiak 
some  apology  or  explanation  called  for,  in  order  to  anticipate  tbe 
objection  that  might  be  raised  of  his  thereby  favomring  or 
tenanoinK  superstition. 

This  (Wordsworth's)  oonservatiTe  tendency  is  striking  ey 
pMed  in  the  speculations  on  social  and  political  science,  mioh  tern 
the  main  subject  of  the  last  two  books  of  the  **  Excursion,"  where, 
contrasting   the  eager  mammon^worship   of  the    present  age — 

*  **  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets." 

t  Of  a  far  less  exalted  and  ennobling  kind  is  that  form  of  svperstition — 
the  base  offsprinff  of  materialism — which  prevaiU  in  the  present  daj,  nnm* 
bering  so  many  deceiTers  and  deoeiTad : — 

Then  more  fimtastic  tales  by  some>wm  told. 
Of  spinning  tabks,  and  of  dancing  ohaira» 
And  frolic  spirits  tapping  on  the  wall 
Like  woodpeckers  on  faroas    and  how  the  pen 
Or  pencil,  guided  by  invisible  hands, 
Gktye  tidings  of  the  dead — and  how  the  ghost 
Of  mighty  poet,  or  majestio  eage^ 
Poured  forth  a. flood  of  sneh  insensate  stuff, 
As  siJliest  mortal  conld  not  well  surpaes — 
And  other  legends  of  the  worid  nBaeen^ 
Wherewith  compared,  hobgoblin  stories  old 
Seem  true  and  wise.'* 

'* Teuton,"  a  JPomn  l^  CkrUtopUr  Jamu  Xhfhm§lhr 

'People  fiiU  down  and  worship  the  work  of  their  neighbours*  baads^ 
steam-engines,  eleoirio  telegva{^,  and  pfinting-presaes.  They  are  so  ioi- 
prseaed  by  the  wonders  produced  by  these  and  other  machines,  that  they 
get  to  look  upon  science  as  a  sort  of  god— a  blind,  arbitraiy,  caniioioQS, 
nnreaaonable  prodigy.  They  are  so  overcome  by  electric  telegraphs,  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  urge  against  rapping  spirits.  If  an  Ameriosn 
can  speak  to  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantio,  why  may  not  a  friend 
speak  to  you  from  the  other  side  of  the  grave  ?  *' — JSuayt,  (y  a  Burruifr. 
ieprinledfrom  the  ** Saturday  Review" 

"  And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scorn 
Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds. 
Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 
Of  inwu^  conscience  f  with  whose  service  charged 
They  oome  and  go,  appear  and  -disappear ; 
Diverting  evil  pnrpaees^  sonone 
Awakening,  ohasleniog  an  <inAempaat8  grief, 
Or  pride  of  hsast  alMtiag.'' 
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finding  down  body  and  aool  alike— with,  the  pioua  obfierfancei  of 
nmplor  and  more  primitiye  times,  the  poet  exdaima,--* 

"Glriumph  who  will  in  thete  proianer  ritot 

Which  we,  a  generation  Mu-extolled, 

Ab  zealously  perform,  I  cannot  ahare 

His  proud  oomplaoenqy.*** 

After  a  paflemg  tribute  of  homage  to  the  inrentiye  genius  of  the 
present  a^e,  Wordsworth  )>roceeds  to  show  the  utt^  futility  of 
all  arts,  sciences,  and  inventions,  however  grtat  and  glorious,  apart 
from  virtue  and  morality.  This  he  illustrales  by  i&  decline  and 
fall  of  the  mighty  cities  of  old :— ^ 

«*Bg7jptian  Thebes, 

Tyre,  by  the  mtr;^  of  the  Boanding  wafts, 

Palmjra,  central  m  the  deeert,  fall ; 

And  the  arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  nised* 
Call  Archimedes  nom  his  boned  tomb 

Upon  the  grave  of  Tanished  Synonee^ 

And  feehngly  the  sage  shall  make  zefwrt 

How  inseonre^  how  baaelese  in  itself. 

Is  the  philosophy  whose  sway  depends 

On  mere  material  instruments  i  how  weak 

Those  arts,  and  high  inTentions,  if  unproppad 

By  virtue.    He,  sighing  with  pensive  grie^ 

Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 

That  not  the  slender  priTilege  is  theirs 

To  save  themselvea  from  bl^k  forgetfuloess  I " 

*  **  Of  what  aTall  are  all  these  triumphs    .    •    . 
While  the  great  mystery  still  remains  unsolved  ? 
What  if  the  poor  attain  the  amplest  good 
That  can  beftill  the  rich,  are  these  so  blsst 
As  not  to  murmur  at  their  presant  lot  P 
And  will  the  present  last  f    If  esiih  and  sea    * 
Furnish  my  banquet,  and  adorn  my  halls; 
If,  wrapped  in  dbuds,  I  drive  the  fiery  oar 
On  land,  or  skim  the  waves  without  a  sail. 
Or  use  the  lightning  for  my  messenger. 
To  do  my  errands  in  remotest  dimes, 
Or  make  the  sun  my  painter,  and  impress 
The  passing  image  on  the  mirror's  face, — 
Will  these  things  banish  sorrow,  pain,  or  sin, 
Conquer  the  grave,  or  take  the  stmg  from  death  ? 
And  though  I  search  illimitable  space, 
And  still  discover  links  of  nature's  chain 
Before  unknown,  or  find  what  higher  law 
Includes  the  lower  in  its  wider  range, 
How  am  I  nearer  to  the  £temal  Cause  ? 
Nay,  rather,  is  not  heaven  more  distant  now 
Than  in  my  days  of  childish  innocence. 
When  God's  voice  teemed  so  clear,  Gk>d's  hand  so  nigh  ? 
What  is  it  to  have  gained  a  thousand  worlds, 
And  lost  a  Father  P  "— "  Teatoa." 
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A  dismal  picture  is  drawn  of  the  condition,  mental  and  phjraical, 
of  the  factory  operative,  doomed  to  dradgeiy,  hopeless,  unremitting 
drudgery,  from  nis  earliest  years, — 

"  In  whom  a  premature  neoeesitj 

Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 

The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 

The  infie^nt  being  in  itself,  and  makes 

Its  Tery  spring  a  season  of  deoay  ; 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad. 

Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive, 

And  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 

The  soul  depressed,  dcjeoted—even  to  lore 

Of  her  close  tasks,  and  long  captivitj." 
"  Oh,  banish  fiu*,"  he  exclaims, 

"  Oh,  baniah  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 

A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains, 

Fixed  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  ao  deep ; 

Without  his  own  consent  or  knowledge  fixed  1 
He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  oomes  not, 

And  cannot  come.    The  boy,  where'er  he  turns. 

Is  stiU  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 

Among  the  clouds,  and  roars  through  the  ancient  woods ;  * 

Or  when  the  sun  is  shining  in  the  east, 

Quiet  and  calm." 

The  poet  is,  however,  reluctantly  forced  to  admit  that  the  con- 
dition of  many  a  free-born  son  of  the  soil  is  no  less  abject  and 
degraded;  that,  e,g.^  the  blithe,  whistling ploughboy,  animated  and 
intelligent,  too  often  exists  but  in  the  fond  imagination  of  the  poet. 
An  unlovely  picture  is  drawn  of  the  real  ploughooy,  his  boonanneta 
and  blank  ignorance.    *'  Is  this,*'  he  exclaims, — 

"  Is  this  the  whistling  plougboy,  whose  shrill  notes 
Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air  ?  " 

He  then  goes  on  to  give  a  description  of  him — a  description  in 
which  the  grave  and  the  ludicroas  rather  oddly  combine,t — 

"  Stiff  are  his  joints  ; 
Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock,  that  to  the  knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear, 
Fellows  to  those  that  lustUv  upheld 
The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use. 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow ! 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes — not  dun,  but  of  a  healthy  stare — 
Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant  and  strange — 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

•  Cf.  Milton,  "ComuB,"— **The  wonted  roar  was  up  anddst  the 
woods,*'  &c. 

t  *'  He  (Wordsworth)  has,  it  is  true,  no  humour  or  comedy  of  any  kind 
in  him ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  explanation  of  the  ludicrous  points  that  are 
sometimes  found  m  his  serious  poetry."— CraOr't  **  Skeicket  of  LUtrm' 
tnrt  and  LeanUmg  in  England^'*  vol.  vi.,  p«  120. 
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A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From  infant-conning  of  the  Cbrist-croat-row, 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line, 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last. 
What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fostering  hand, 
What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breese, 
Shall  e'er  diBSolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ?*' 

No  flattering  description  this  surely!  Observe  tlie  felicity  of 
the  simile  in  the  last  line— the  soul,  with  its  heaTen-bom  faculties, 
sleepinf^  in  the  crust  of  ignorance ;  like  a  caterpillar,  with  the  germ 
of  the  future  butterfly,  impenetrably  "  sheathed  in  ice."  It  is,  we 
see,  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Wordsworth  pictures  rustic  life 
as  a  state  of  primal  bliss  and  innocence,  as,  no  doubt,  he  w'ould 
willingly  have  done  but  for  truth's  sake.  The  mistake,  like  many 
others  of  the  kind,  has  originated  from  a  partial  examination  of  his 
works,  which  must  be  taken  and  duly  estmiated  as  a  whole, 

Wordsworth  looks  to  a  wide«spread  system  of  national  education 
(established  by  €h>yemment)  as  the  panacea  for  this  crying  evil — 
this  gross  ana  sottish  ignorance.  Tne  difficulty  presented  in  the 
case  of  his  faTourite  rustic,  so  debased  and  ignorant,  Wordsworth 
gets  oyer  by  showing  that  the  evil  is  a  plain  and  acknowledged  one, 
which  no  one  exults  or  glories  in,  or  dignifies  with  sounding 
names;  but,  on  the  contrary,  deplores  as — 

"A  standing  grieyance,  an  indigenous  Tioe 
Of  erery  country  under  hearen ; " 

whereas  in  the  other  case,  that  of  the  factory  operatire,  the  eyil  is 
*'  new  and  chosen  "—an  evil  lurking  unsuspectea  under  the  specious 
semblance  of  good.  The  poet  thus  feelingly  and  eloquently  laments 
the  unhappy  social  differences  that  exist,  so  widely  severing  man 
from  man,  and  shows  how  truth  is  placed  within  reach  of  the 
humblest  and  lowliest:*— 

"  Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ? 
And  whence  that  difference  ?    Whence  but  from  himself? 
For  see  the  universal  race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form !    The  sun  is  fixed, 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye ; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  world  of  sense^ 
E'en  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  bv  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 
Beason,  and  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears ; 
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Imagination,  freedom  of  the  will ; 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be 

Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 

By  all, — a  blistfhl  immortality, 

To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 

The  spirit  capable  of  heaTen,  assured. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  movratrons,  might  be  deemed 

The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 

Libaral  and  nndistinguiihing,  should  hida 

The  exoellenoe  of  moral  qualities 

Ihrom  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 

And  virtue  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 

Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ;  * 

Strange  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  respects, 

And  mutrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not : 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft—like  stars ; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  blese, 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  manlike  flowers. 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  aotioos,  and  pnm  tfamighta. 

"No  mastery  is  here  \    Here  is  no  boon 

For  hif^— yet  not  for  low  |  for  proudly  gited-^ 

Yet  not  Cor  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 

To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 

As  from  the  haughtiest  palace."  f 

Wordsworth  nuiy  poeeiUy  havo  gone  too  fkr  in  his  depreciation  of 
the  self-glorifying  spirit  of  the  age ;  bat  such  was  then,  no  doubt, 
the  prevailing  tendency,  now  reaching  its  climax,  when  science  is, 
in  a  manner,  apotheosized,  like  the  goddess  of  Season  in  revolution- 
arj  France,  and  pcsans  chanted  in  her  honour.;^    To  this  tendency 


*  **  The  least  observation  will  show  how  little  the  generali^  of 
oqiable  of  speculations.  Therefore  morality  and  religion  must  be  somewlMt 
plain  and  easy  to  he  understood — it  must  appeal  to  what  we  call  rmamnn 
sense,  as  distinguUhed  from  superior  capacity  and  improvement,  because 
it  appeals  to  mankind."— JZivi^p  ButUi^s  SenHons  "  Up<m  CompamomJ' 
Sermon  y. 

t  So  Tennyson,  speakiag  of  the  adaptability  of  the  gospel  to  "  all  tMts 
and  conditions  of  men,"-«- 

'<  Which  he  may  read  that  bimU  the  aheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grav», 
And  those  wild  eves  that  watoh  uie  wave 
In  roarings  nuna  the  cecal  rse£" 

**  I»  M§m%rimm!*  xxxvL 

X  ''life  can  never  be  matter  of  exultation,  nor  can  the  progress  of  aits 
and  sciences  ever  fill  the  heart  of  a  man  wlio  has  a  heart  to  be  filled.  In 
their  relation  to  what  is  to  be  hereafter,  all  human  oedbpations  are  no 
doubt  awful  and  sacred,  for  they  are  the  work  which  is  here  given  us  to 
do— our  portion  in  the  days  of  our  vanity.  But  then*  intrinsic  value  is  like 
that  of  schoolboys'  lessons.  They  are  worth  Just  nothing  at  all,  except  aa 
a  discipline  and  a  task.    It  is  right  that  man  should  rejDioe  in  hip  own 
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a  careful  study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  might  prore  a  whole- 
some corrective. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  philosophical  speculations  of  '*  The  Sx- 
carriou/'  any  one  of  which  might  well  afford  scope  for  a  long 
separate  treatise. 

To  take  a  general  estimate  of  the  poem,  its  merits  and  defeeta. 
'J^tom  the  tenor  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will,  we  think,  have 
been  seen  that  we  regard  its  merits  as  of  a  very  high  order,  little 
short  indeed  of  highest.  Fre>eminent  among  these  ataads  the 
qnality  of  suggestireness — the  power  of  conveying  to  the  mind,  by 
a  few  simple  words,  a  certain  indefinable  impresasion,  like  tlie  soui- 
thrilling  echo  of  a  deep,  mysterious  harmony — a  rare  excellence  in 
poetry.  Many  single  lines  hare  a  mystical'  and  oracular  sound; 
such  lines,  for  example,  as  the  following : — 

"  Lost  in  unBearcbable  eternity ! " 
"  Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires."  * 

Above  bU  may  be  instanced  the  oft-quoted  line  that  occurs  in  the 
inimitably  grand  conception  of  the  desponding  "  Solitary's  "  feelings 
and  frame  of  mind  on  occasion  of  a  sa!d  domestic  bereavement — the 
loss  of  a  beloTcd  wife  and  children.  The  whole  passage  is  so 
strikingly  fine,  that  it  well  deserves  quotation  at  length : — 

"  I  called  on  dreams  and  visions  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  waking  thought ;  coxgored 
Eternity,  as  men  ooajore  a  ghost, 
To  appear  and  answer ;  to  tiie  grave  X  spake 
Imploringly ;  looked  up,  and  asked  the  heavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors, 
If  fixed  or  wandering  stars  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests  ?    Then  my  soul 
Turned  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
^nine's  fetters  are  composed  $  and  life  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless ! 
By  pain  of  heart — now  checked,  and  now  impelled— 

walks,  but  it  is  wrong  to  allow  them  for  an  instant  to  obscure  that  eternity 
fcom  which  they  derive  their  only  importance.  Steam  engines  and  cotton 
mifis  have  their  grfatness,  bat  life  and  death  are  ereater  uid  older.  Men 
lived  and  died,  and  sorrowed  and  rejoiced,  before  these  things  were  known, 
and  could  do  so  again  if  they  were  forgotten.  Why  mankind  was  created 
at  all,  why  w»«tili  centinne  to  exist,  what  has  become  of  that  vast  multi- 
tttda  which  faae  passed,  with  more  or  less  sin  and  misery,  through  this 
mysterious  earth,  and  what  will  become  of  those  vaster  multitudss  which 
are  treading  and  will  tread  the  same  wonderfol  path, — these  are  tiie  great 
insoifaihle  prohUma  whioh  onght  to  be  seldom  mentioned,  but  never  for* 
geMe»."— "A^ayt iy  a  Barriiier."  MBptiaUedfrcmtke  *'Batwrday  ilemisw." 
•  Gf.  "Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  etemity.'*»"jnNVKiM« 
Zojtf,*'  Book  II. 
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The  intelleotoal  power,  through  words  and  things, 
WetU  atundif^  on,  a  dim  and  periUm*  way  /  **  * 

What  a  picture  of  blank  desolation,  of  dark,  comfortless  deaoair ! 
The  idea  intended  in  the  last  line  seems  to  be  that  of  a  lone, 
benighted  mariner,  fearfully  sounding  the  depths  of  an  unknown  sea. 

Wordsworth's  poetry  lacks  passion,  it  is  true,  but  though  the 
sunlieht  glare  of  emotion  be  wanting,  it  is  suffused  with  a  tender 
mooiuight  glow  of  sentiment  and  pathos,  which  ^Tes  it  a  retj 
winning  charm.  Of  this  the  "Excursion"  furnishes  abundant 
evidence — a  poem  of  which  the  prevailing  characteristic  is,  we 
should  say,  a  serene  and  pensive  melancholy,  the  echo  of— - 

"  The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity."  f 

This  holds  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  some  of  his  "  sonnets  "  and 
minor  poems,  which  are  pathos  itself.  Take,  tf.^.,  the  following,  on 
the  death  of  a  child : — 

somrsT. 

*•  Why  should  we  weep  or  mourn,  angelic  boy  P 

For  such  thou  wert  ere  from  our  sight  removed. 

Holy  and  ever  dutiful — beloved 
From  day  to  day  with  never-ceasing  joy. 
And  hopes  as  dear  as  could  the  heart  employ 

In  aught  to  earth  pertaining  P    Death  has  proved 

His  might,  nor  less  his  mercy,  as  behoved 
Death  conscious  that  he  only  could  destroy 
The  bodily  frame.    That  beauty  is  laid  low 

To  moulder  in  a  fitur-off  field  of  Borne ; 

But  heaven  is  now,  blest  child,  thy  spirifs  home. 
When  such  divine  communion,  which  we  know, 
Is  felt,  thy  Boman  burial-place  will  be 
Surely  a  sweet  remembrancer  of  thee."  % 

Can  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry  be  more 
simply  and  exquisitely  touching?  With  all  his  tenderness  and 
patnos,  Wordsworth  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  poptdar 
poet.  His  poetry  is  too  ethereal,  has  too  little  of  eartJi  in  it.  This 
"  dry  light  §  doth  parch  and  offend,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  speaking  of 
the  general  distaste  for  logic ;  and  so,  similarly,  might  not  tre  say  of 
the  light  of  poetry,  such  as  that  of  Wordsworth,  light  though  it  be 
of  heaven? 

*  C£  '*  Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone." 

Spoken  of  Sir  laaae  Newton^  "  Prdrnd^!*  Book  IIL 
t  "  Lines  on  Tintem  Abbey." 
I  "Epitophs  and  Elegiac  Pieces,"  1846. 

I  "This  same  Uimenneemm  doth  parch  and  offend  mott  men's  watery 
and  soft  natures."— i^acoa**  "  Adnaneemeni  of  Learning r  *<  Dry  "  (aocmi), 
as  onelottded  by  the  mists  of  the  passions  and  affections-— an  expression  of 
Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  commonly  known  ss  <*  the  weeping  philosopher." 
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We  may  besfc  sum  tip  Wordsworth's  poetic  merits  in  the  words 
of  his  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Coleridge: — 

"  MrsL  An  austere  parity  of  laDguage,  both  grammatically  and 
logically ;  in  short,  a  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  words  to  the 
meaning. 

"  Seeondfy,  A  correspondent  weight  and  sanity  of  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  won,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  poet's  own 
meditations.  They  see  fresh,  and  have  the  dew  upon  them.  Even 
throughout  his  smaller  poems  there  is  not  one  which  is  not  rendered 
Taluable  by  some  just  and  original  reflection. 

**  Thirdly,  The  sinewy  strength  and  originality  of  single  lines 
and  paragraphs,  the  frequent  curiosafelicittu  of  his  diction. 

"  Fourthhf,  The  perfect  truth  of  nature  in  his  images  and  descrip- 
tions, as  talcen  immediately  from  nature,  and  proving  a  long  and 
genial  intimacy  with  the  yery  spirit  which  gives  a  physiognomic 
expression  to  aJl  the  works  of  nature. 

*'  ^ythly,  A  meditative  pathos,  a  union  of  deep  and  subtle  thousht 
with  sensibility :  a  sympathy  with  man  as  man ;  the  sympatny, 
indeed,  of  a  contemplator  rather  than  a  fellow-sufferer  and  co-mate 
(spectator,  haud  particepe),  but  of  a  contemplator  from  whose  view 
no  difference  of  rank  conceals  the  sameness  of  the  nature;  no 
injuries  of  wind  or  weather^  or  toil,  or  even  of  ignorance,  wholly 
disguise  the  human  face  divine. 

'*  L(ut,  and  pre-eminently,  I  challenge  for  this  poet  the  gift  of 
imagination  in  the  highest  and  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
play  oi fancy,  Wordsworth,  to  my  feelings,  is  always  graceful,  and 
sometimes  recondite.  The  likeness  is  occasionally  too  strong,  or 
demands  too  peculiar  a  point  of  view,  or  is  such  as  appears  the 
creature  of  predetermined  research,  rather  than  spontaneous  pre- 
sentation. Indeed,  his  fancy  seldom  displays  itself  as  mere  and 
unmodified  fancy.  But  in  imaginative  power  he  stands  nearest  of 
all  modem  writers  to  Shakspere  and  Milton,  and  yet  in  a  mind 
[moodP]  )>erfectly  unborrowed  and  his  own.  To  employ  his  own 
words,  which  are  at  once  an  instance  and  an  illustration,  he  does 
indeed,  to  all  thoughts  and  to  all  objects, — 

'  Add  the  gleam 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.^ 

Thus  Coleridge.  With  some  little  allowance  made  for  the  parr 
tiidity  of  a  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  this  critique  is,  in  the  main, 
alike  just  and  felicitous.    So  much  for  the  merits. 

A  less  pleasing  task  now  devolves  upon  us,  viz.,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  principal  defects  of  "  The  Excursion ; "  for  every  human 
work — a  long  work  especially*— must  have  its  defects,  and  "The 
Excursion"  forms  no  exception.     These  defects,  then,  may  be 

*  Of.  Honoe,  "Aia  Foetica,"— **Yemm  open  longo  &§  est  obrepere 
Bomnom,*' — a  little  negligence  may  be  excused  m  a  long  work. 
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dnefljr  classed  under  the  heads  of  extreme  pirdixity,  iBordtnate 
attention  to  minute  and  fcririal  incidents,*  and  the  13i&.  Thk 
defect  of  "  The  Excursion  " — ^its  prolixity— Lord  MaeatLlaj-  hoBior- 
omly  hits  at  in  a  letter  to  hSs  motherly  friend,  the  good  Hamuk 
More, — a  letter  written  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  and  even  ihen. 
indicatire  of  the  fature  essayist  and  historian.  The  eritieiam, 
allowing  for  the  lirely  exaggeration  of  a  clerer,  preooeionB  boy, 
contains  just  so  much  of  truth  as  serves  to  giyo  point  and  edge  to 
it:— "Every  eminent  writer  of  poetry,  good  or  had,  has  been  pub- 
lishing within  the  last  month,  or  is  to  publish  shortly.  Loid 
Byron's  pen  is  at  work  orer  a  poem  as  yet  namelesa.  Lucien 
Buonaparte  has  given  the  world  his  'Charlemagne.'  Scott  has 
publisned  his  '  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  in  six  cantos,  a  beafrtiM  and 
elegant  poem ;  and  Southey,  his  '  Boderick,  the  Last  of  the  Gote.* 
Wordsworth  has  printed  '  The  Excursion,'  a  ponderous  quarto  of 
five  hundred  pages,  being  a  portion  pf  the  intended  poem  eniiUed 
*  Tke  Beeluee.  What  the  length  of  this  intended  poem  is  to  be,  as 
the  Grand  Yizier  said  of  the  Turkish  poet, '  n'est  connu  qn%  I^wd 
et  a  M.  Wordsworth.'  This  fbrerunner,  however,  is,  to  say  no 
more,  almost  as  long  as  it  is  dull;  not  bnt  that  there  sore  nmiy 
striking  and  beautiful  passages  interspei^ed ;  but  who  would  wade 
tiirough  a  poem*— 

'  Where^  perhaps,  one  beauty  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines  ?*•*  + 

ThvB  speaks  the  lively  juvenile  critic,  imping  his  wings,  and — 

'*  Ddiverhig  his  deeinons  from  the  sett 
Of  forward  youth." 

In  later  years  MacanUy  considerably  modified  this  opinion.  He 
fitin,  however,  charges  Wordsworth  with  minuteness  and  prolixity 
to  a  fault.  In  a  comparison  drawn  between  the  genius  of  Byron 
and  that  of  Wordsworth,  respectively,  he  (Macauiay)  observes, 
*' Lord  Byron  was  .  .  .  the  mediator  between  two  generations, 
between  two  hostile  poetical  sects.  Though  always  sneering  at 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  was  yet,  though  perhaps  unconsciously,  the 
interpreter  between  Mr»  VSTonlsworth  and  the  multitude.  In  the 
'  Lyrical  Ballads'  and  the  '  Exoursioa'  Mr.  Wordsworth  appeared 
as  the  high  priest  of  a  irorship,  of  whieh  nature  was  the  idol.  No 
poems  have  ever  indicated  a  more  exquisite  perception  of  the  beauty 
of  the  outer  world,  or  a  more  passionate  love  -and  reverence  for '^lat 
beauty.  Yet  they  were  not  popular ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  tiiey 
ever  will  be  .popular  as  the  poetry  of  Walter  Scott  is  popolar.  The 
fbeling  which  pervaded  them  was  too  deep  for  gecieral  sympathy. 
Tbeit  style  was  often  too  mysterious  fi>r  general  eompmensioiL 


*  Suoh,  e,ff.f  as  1^  inddent  so  much  ridictded  by  Jeftey — ^thai 
finding  of  a  book  concealed  amid  *'  wreck  of  parti'-eolouTed  earthenwan^** 
Ae.,  and  ainilar  chiMliah  anedofees^ 

t  FScie^LelteraofHaimahMoretoZaafaaryMaoaiilay.'' 
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Tb«y  made  a  few  esoteric  disciples,  and  many  sooffers.  Lord  Byfon 
founded  what  may  be  caUed  an  exoteric  Lake  school ;  and  all  the 
leaders  of  Terse  in  England,  we  might  say  in  Burope,  hastened  *  to 
ait  at  his  feet.  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  said  l^e  a  rednse, 
Lord  Byron  said  like  %  man  of  the  world,  with  less  profound  feel- 
ing, bat  with  more  perspicuity,  energy,  and  conciseness.  We  would 
refer  odr  readers  to  the  last  two  cantos  of '  Ghilde  Harold,'  and  to 
'Manfred,'  in  proof  of  these  obserrations.  ...  It  was  in 
description  and  meditation  that  Byron  excelled.  '  Description,'  as 
lie  said  in  '  Don  Juan,'  '  was  his  forte.'  His  manner  is  indeed 
pecnliar,  rapid,  sketchy*  full  of  vigour ;  the  selection  happy,  the 
strdkes  few  and  bold.  In  spite  of  the  reverence  which  we  feel  for 
the  genins  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  cannot  bat  think  that  the 
miMiteness  of  his  descriptions  often  diminishes  their  effect.  He 
has  accustomed  himself  to  gaee  on  nfttore  with  the  eye  of  a  lover, 
to  dwell  on  every  feature,  and  to  mark  every  change  of  aspect. 
Those  beauties  whidi  strike  the  most  negligent  observer,  and  tnose 
iHnch  only  a  dose  Attention  discovers,  are  equally  familiar  to  him, 
and  are  equally  prominent  in  his  poetry.  The  proverb  of  dd 
Hesiod,  that  half  is  often  more  than  the  whole,  is  eminently  appli- 
cable  to  description.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  cut  down  most 
of  the  precious  trees  in  the  Spice  Islands,  in  order  to  raise  the 
value  of  what  remained,  was  a  policy  which  poets  would  do  well  to 
imitate.  It  was  a  poli<^  which  no  poet  understood  better  than 
Lord  Byron.  Whatever  his  faults  might  be,  he  was  never,  while 
his  mind  retained  its  vigour,  accused  of  prolixity." 

Such  was  Lord  Maeaolay's  mature  and  deliberate  judgment. 
The  proverb,  above  refexred  to,  that  "half  is  often  more  than  the 
whole,"  as  applicable  to  description,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  pure 
ideal  deecription ;  thus,  e.y.,  Homer's  grand  ana  simple  description 
of  Hades,  witli  all  its  vaj^ue  and  shadowy  horror,  is  by  far  more 
awe-inspiring  than  his  imitator  Virgil's  high-wrought,  minute,  and 
elaborate  description ;  fine,  too,  as  that,  no  doubt,  is  in  its  way. 

As  another  notable  instance  in  point  might  be  cited  the  Epicurean 
poet's  grand  and  gloomy  picture  of  religion,  according  to  the  con- 
ceptions of  that  philosophy,  brooding  like  a  nightmare  over  crushed 
and  prostrate  humanity : — 

**  Humana  ante  ocolos  foede  quum  vita  jaoeret 
In  terris  oppressa  gravi  sab  religione, 
Quffi  caput  a  cobU  regionibus  ostendebat, 
Hombili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instani." 

Lucreiitui,  «<D#  Serum  Naiurd**  lAher  Primut. 

Of  Word'sworth's  blank  verse,  generally,  it  might  be  said  that 
it  is  that  branch  of  the  |»oeiio  art  in  which  he  is  least  successful ; 
not  but  that  he  has  attained  a  high  measare  of  success — that  his 
poetry,  like  that  of  Oowper,  a  faar  hnonbler  genius, "  is  of  a  style  that 
requires  the  sustaining  aid  of  rhyme:  in  blank  verse  it  is  apt  to 
overflow  in  pools  and  shallows  "--that,  accordingly,  "some  of  his 
short  poems,  which  are  nearly  all  in  rhyme,  are  perhaps  what  he  has 
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done  beBt."--(Craik*«  "Sketches,"  &c.)  His  (WordsworOi's) 
shorter  poems,  both  the  earlier  and  the  later,  are  for  the  moat  p«t 
yery  models  of  natural,  powerful,  and  yet  sensitiFe  English ;  the 
language  being,  like  a  garment,  woven  out  of  and  transparent  with 
the  thought."— (The  North  British  Beview,  Auffust,  1864.) 

So  much  for  some  of  the  more  common  ana  obvious  defects  of 
the  "  Excursion."  A  graver  defect  (or  alleged  defect)  yet  temains 
to  be  considered — that  of  defective  religion.  Tke  one  great  end  of 
the  poem  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  Conversion  of  a  Sceptic.  In  his 
system  of  moral  pathology  as  applied  to  the  case,  Wordsworth,  it 
has  been  objectea,  lays  too  much  stress  upon  a  communion  with 
nature  and  humanity,  as  though  all-sufficient  in  themselves,  to 
"minister  to  a  mind  diseased;"*  that,  in  fine,  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  poem  is  vague,  that  it  belongs  to  natural  religion  raUier 
tban  to  the  laith  of  a  Uhristian.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
objection.  The  defect,  however,  if  such  exist,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  poet's  generalizinjf  the  result  of  his  own  individual  experi- 
ence, for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  under  the  character  of  the 
pining,  disappointed,  sceptical  "  Solitary,"  Wordsworth  has  por- 
trayed himselt  and  hu  own  psychological  condition  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  when  the  fair  hopes  he  had  formed  of  the  French  Kevolution 
at  its  early  dawnf  were  cruelly  blasted,  when  that  sun  which  rose 
so  bright  set  in  a  dark,  ensanguined  cloud.  Nor  are  we  here  left 
to  mere  conjecture,  for  he  himself  expressly  tells  us,  speaking  of  his 
state  of  mind  at  this  time,  that  he  lost — 

"  All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine, 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties, 
Yielded  up  moral  qaestions  in  despair.''^ 

Such,  it  appears,  was  his  then  state  of  mind — a  state  characterised 
as  "  the  crisis  of  that  strong  disease,"  *'  the  soul's  last  and  lowest 
ebb."  The  probability  is  yet  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  poet  represents  the  "Solitary"  as  suffering  disappointment 
from  the  selfsame  cause,  superadded  to  domestic  bereavement. 
The  process  adopted  for  his  renovation  and  restoration  is  much 
the  same,  too,  as  that  which  he  (Wordsworth)  bad  found  so 
effectual  in  his  own  case  under  similar  circumstances.  The  coinci- 
dence, to  a  reader  of  the  **  Prelude,"  appears  too  striking  to  be 
merely  fortuitous ;  nor  was  the  poet  possessed  of  sufficient  dramatic 
power  to  mould  his  characters  at  wul.    Such  we  believe  to  be  the 

*  In  the  crisis  of  the  poem,  when  the  poet  has  to  apply  his  medicine  to 
the  mind  diseased,  and  when  the  '*  Solitary*'  is  importunate  for  an  answer, 
the  poet  turns  aside,  and  recommends  communion  with  nature  and  free 
intercourse  with  men,  in  a  way  which  to  many  has  seemed  like  a  disavowal 
of  the  power  of  Ohristian  iniihJ*^'North  BriHsh  Beview,  August,  1864b 

t  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

"  Prelude;'  Book  ri. 
I  "  Prelude,"  Book  xi. 
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tni6  accoant  *  of  the  matter,  such  the  best  answer  to  the  objection,t 
and  this,  accordingly,  disposes  of  the  charge  of  defective  religion. 

The  "Excursion,"  though,  perhaps,  not  formally  to  be  classed 
as  a  Christian  poem,  has  yet  a  strongly  marked  Christian  element 
throughout ;  nor  are  the  allusions  to  Christianity,  direct  or  implied, 
either  few  or  obscure ;  while  its  whole  moral  tone  is  so  pure  and 
elevated  as  to  be  well  calculated  to  raise  the  soul — 

"  Aboye  the  amoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot, 
Which  men  call  earth."  { 

Veij  beautiful  and  touching  is  the  prayer  of  the  "  Wanderer  "  for 
the  spiritual  recovery  of  his  lost  and  erring  friend  (the  "  Solitary") : — 

"  Soul  of  our  souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world ! 
Sustain,  Thou  onlj  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Bestore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee  and  Thine !"  § 

Here  religion  is  distinctly  recognised  as  the  only  true  restorative 
of  "  a  mind  diseased."  Certain  it  is  that  if  Wordsworth  in  his 
earlier  years  had  felt  that  nature's  charms  could  indeed  **  satisfy 
the  breast,"  ||  he  came  in  later  years  deeply  to  realize  the  sentiment 
of  a  poet  of  our  day,  himself,  too,  an  ardent  lover  of  nature ; — 

'*  Alas !  not  onlv  loveliest  eyes, 
And  brows  with  lordliest  lustre  bright, 
Bnt  Nature's  self — her  woods  and  skies — 
The  credulous  heart  can  cheat  or  blight."  IT 

Passages  might  be  multiplied  cul  infinitum,  both  from  the  "  Excur- 
sion" and  other  poems,  all  tending  to  the  same  effect — to  show  the 
vanity  and  delusiveness  of  the  joys  of  sense,  even  the  purest  and 
loveliest,  and  the  necessity  of  seeking — 

"Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things."  ** 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  passages  from  those  beautiful 
"Eyening  Voluntaries,"  composed  while  the  pensive  shades  of 
evening,  emblematic  of  the  evening  of  life,  were  stealing  silently 
on  the  gaze  of  the  aged  poet,  bringing  with  them  solemn,  sadly 
pleasing  thoughts  of  man's  mortality,  ft 

*  For  a  further  explanation,  vide  note  (introductory  part). 

t  It  may  also  be  alleged  in  his  defence  that  he  ohose  such  subjects  as 
were  felt  to  be  best  adapted  to  his  poetic  powers,  and  that  for  this  reason 
he  forebore  to  meddle  with  the  higher  mysteries  of  religion,  as  feeling  un- 
equal to  so  arduous  a  tai^.  Of.  Tennyson,  "  In  Memoriam,"  xxxvii.  We 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  poets  a  regular  and  formal  Mffstem  of  theology. 

t  Milton,  "Comus."  §  "  Bxcursion,"  Book  IV. 

II  *(  Gould  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast." 

OoldemUk, "  The  TVaveUer." 

%  "  May  Carols,"  Aubrey  De  Vere. 

••  "  Excursion,"  Book  IV 

ft  "  Twilight  is  always  in  itself,  or  at  least  in  its  suggestions,  melancholy ; 
and  these  midsummer  twilights  are  so  long,  they  pass  through  such  series 
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The  poet  found  it  vaia  even  to  enjoy  nAtore  without  a  dime 
pmoipie  :•» 

''By  gnoediriiia^ 
Nor  otberwiae,  O  Katme !  we  are  tinoe^ 
ThfODgh  good  and  eril  thinfi^  in  jnit  degiee 
Of  rational  and  manly  sympathy. 
To  all  that  earth  ttom  penuTa  hearts  is  steaJfing^ 
And  heaven  is  now  to  gladdened  eyes  reyeaUng, 
Add  eyery  charm  the  nniyerse  can  shoWi 
Through  every  chance  its  aspects  undergo— 
Care  may  be  respited,  but  not  repealed. 
No  perfect  core  grows  on  that  bounded  field — 
Vain  is  the  pleasure,  a  false  calm  the  peace. 
If  He,  through  whom  alone  our  conflicts  cease, 
Our  virtuous  hopes  without  relapse  advance, 
Come  not  to  speed  the  soul's  deliverance ; 
To  the  distempered  intellect  refuse 
His  gracious  help,  or  give  what  we  abuse.'* 

And  nature,  he  finds,  howoTer  beautiful,  cannot  fiH  the  heart  or 
heal  the  oonseience.*    For  this  he  nraat  turn  to  his  Grod  :— 


cc 


Thou  Power  supreme  f  who  arming  to  rebuke 
Offenders,  dost  put  off  the  gracious  look. 
And  clothe  Thyself  with  tenon  hke  the  flood 
Of  ocean  f  roused  into  his  fiercest  mood ; 


*    ri  ■>. 


of  lovely  change,  they  are  throughout  so  monmfizUy  beautiful,  that  in  the 
brain  they  beget  atranee  thoughts,  and  in  the  heart  strange  feehnip.  We 
see  too  much  of  the  sly ;  and  the  long,  lovely,  pathetic,  fingering  evening 
light,  with  its  suggestions  of  eternity  and  death,  which  one  cannot  (or  the 
soul  of  one  put  into  words,  is  somewhat  too  much  for  the  comfott  of  a 
sensitive  human  mortal.  The  day  dies,  and  makes  no  apology  for  being 
such  an  unconseionable  time  in  dying ;  and  all  the  white  it  colours  our 
thoughts  with  its  own  solemnity." — **  JDreamtkorp:**  essays  written  in 
the  Country,  by  the  UUe  Alexander  Smith ;  vide  Wordsworth's  '*  Ode  on 
the  Intimations  of  ImmortaUty,"  stanza  xi. 

*  It  ill  becomes  the  Christian  to  exaggerate  the  eff^  of  the  teachings  of 
nature.  They  will  neither  inftise  belief  into  the  heart  of  mankind  nor 
sustain  the  force  of  self-denial  and  self-saorifiee.  But  their  power  to  widen 
and  to  chasten  the  character  whicb  possesses  fixed  oonvictiona  of  the  pur- 
poses of  0od  to  man  is  eminently  remarkable.  Neither  bigotry  nor  narsow- 
ness  can  stand  against  an  intelligent  communion  with  Nature.  The  veiy 
vastness  which  makes  her  seem  cTesolate  in  the  hour  when  a  man  woald 
torn  to  her  for  oomfort  in  sorrow,  serves  to  ennoble  hia  ooaoeption  of  the 
living  God.  There  is  health  to  the  body  in  the  free  air  and  fresh  water  of 
the  mountain  sides ;  there  is  health  to  the  brain  in  the  visions  it  ofiers  to 
the  eye,  and  the  suggestions  it  gives  to  the  mind;  and  tlkere  is  rest  to  the 
heart  and  soul  in  the  contemplation  of  that  power  which  holdeth  us  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  as  the  lakes  lie  in  the  nollows  of  the  mountain,  and 
the  land  amidst  the  deeps  of  the  sea. — Month,  June,  1865. 

t  Composed  by  the  sea*side,  on  the  author's  sixty-third  birthday,  Baster 
Sunday,.  April  7, 1838. 
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Whatever  disoipUne  Thy  will  ovdam 

For  the  brief  conree  that  muat  for  me  vemain ; 

Teach  me  with  quick-earad  apiiit  to  n^ioioe 

In  admonitions  of  Thy  softest  voioe ! 

Whatever  the  path  these  mortal  feet  may  teaoe, 

Breathe  through  my  aool  the  blessing  of  Thy  grace, 

Glad,  through  a  perfect  love,  a  faith  sincere, 

Drawn  from  the  wisdom  that  begins  with  fear, 

Glad  to  expand ;  and,  for  a  season,  fi«e 

From  finite  cares,  to  rest  absorbed  in  Thee !" 

In  another  place,  oontnating  the  fickleness  and  ohangeableaess 
of  Nature  with  the  faithfnhieBt  of  Him  who  ohanges  not,  he  fer- 
vently ezolaims,— 

"Bat  Thou  art  tnia,  Inoamate  Iiocd! 
Who  didst  Toaeheale  for  man  to  die ; 
Thy^  smile  is  snrs^  Th^  plighted  wocd 
No  change  can  falsify  I 

■*  I  bent  befora  Thy  gneioiis  throne, 

And  aakad  lor  peaoe  <m  aappliant, knee ; 
And  peace  waa  giTen-Hjier  paaoe  alone — 
But  faith  anbUmed  to  eeatMy  1"  • 

Here  we  have  direct  reference  to  the  two  great  central  doctrines 
of  Christianity— the  Incarnation  and  Sedeinption ;  nor  are  similar 
references  wanting,  while,  as  here  and  elsewhere,  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  prayer  are  directly  or  incidentally  asserted.  Take,  e,g,. 
the  following  on  prayer,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  weakness  and 
Insufficiency  of  man,  with  the  power  and  all-sufficiency  of  Grod,  is 
explicitly  taught  :— 

'*The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed 

If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  whioh  I  pray : 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay. 
That  of  its  native  self  ean  nothing  fised: 
Of  good  and  piotts  works  Thou  art  the  aeed, 

^Diat  quittkana  only  where  Thou  aay'st  it  may^— 

Unless  Thou  show  to  ua  Thine  own  tme  way. 
Ko  man  can  find  it  i  Father !  Thou  most  Isad. 
Bo  Thon,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind 

By  which  auoh  Tirtue  may  in  me  be  bred 

That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread ; 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 
That  I  may  hare  the  power  to  sing  of  Thee, 
And  sound  Thy  praises  eyetJaethigijV*^ 

Upon  life,  as  a  state  of  moral  probation  and  discipline  the  poet 
thus  pensively  muses  :— 

•  "Inscriptions." 

t  "  To  the  Supreme  Being."  From  the.  Italian  of  Michael  Angelo }  «id!s, 
"  Miscellaneous  Sonnets." 
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«0  Life!  without  tbj  chequered  scene 
Of  right  and  wrong,  of  weal  and  woe, 

SnooeSB  and  failure,  could  a  ground 

For  maffnanimity  be  found ; 

For  faith,  'mid  ruined  hopes,  serene  t 
Or  whence  could  rirtue  flow? 

**  Pain  entered  through  a  ghastly  breach — 
Nor  while  sin  lasts  must  effort  cease ; 

Heaven  upon  earth's  an  empty  boast ; 

But,  for  the  bowers  of  Eden  lost, 

Mercy  has  placed  within  our  reach 
A  portion  of  GkKl*s  peace."  *  * 

The  sad  "  sense  of  man's  unworthiness,"  f  and  of  the  fleetingness 
of  life,  that  oft  wakes  with  the  sweet  vernal  season,  he  cheers  with 
the  hope  of  a  blessed  and  glorious  immortality.  Contemplating  the 
annnaf  decay  and  reviyal  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  he  exclaims, — 

"Sin-blighted]:  though  we  are,  we  too, 

The  reasoning  sons  of  men, 
From  one  obliTious  winter  called, 

Shall  rise  and  breathe  again ; 
And  in  eternal  summer  lose 

Our  threescore  years  and  ten. 

"  To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 

This  prescience  £rom  on  high. 
The  faitn  that  eleyates  the  just, 

Before  and  when  they  die; 
And  makes  each  soul  a  separate  heayen, 

A  court  for  deity! "§—1831. 

In  marked  and  significant  contrast  with  this  serene  and  hopeful 
effusion  of  the  Christian  poet  is  the  wild,  wailing  lament  of  a 
heathen  poet  in  view  of  the  selfsame  contemplation: — 

«  The  meanest  herb  we  trample  in  the  field. 
Or  in  the  garden  nurture,  when  its  leaf 
In  autumn  dies,  forebodes  another  spring, 
And  firom  brief  slumber  wakes  to  life  again 
Han  wakes  no  more :  man,  peerless,  yuiant,  wise^ 
Once  chilled  by  death,  sleeps  hopeless  in  the  dust, 
A  long,  unbroken,  never-ending  sleep."  || 

*  Poems  of  the  Imagination — *<  After-Thought." 
t  (The)  "  sense  of  man's  unworthiness 

With  nature's  blameless  looks  at  strife." 

*']l£ay  CaroU^'  Aitbrey  Dt  Vert, 
X  Even  as  the  flowers  are  nipped  by  the  frost  of  winter. 
§  Poems  of  the  Imagination — "  The  Primrose  of  the  Book." 
II  Gisbome,  from  Moschus,  a  Oreek  jpoet.     Even  the  Old  Testament 
saints  seem  at  times  to  have  wavered  in  their  faith  on  this  point ;  fnde^  e.y. 
Job  xiv.  7,  8,  &c. 
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In  reference  to  this  Archbishop  Whately  remarks :— "  The  Chris- 
tian's hope,  as  founded  on  the  promises  contained  in  the  gospel,  is 
the  resurrection  of  the  bodv ;  a  doctrine  which  seems  neyer  to  have 
occurred  (nor  indeed  was  likely  to  occur,  from  any  contemplation 
of  the  change  from  night  to  day  and  from  winter  to  summer)  to  any 
of  the  heathen.  Indeed,  when  any  of  them  are  struck  by  and  notice 
any  phenomenon  in  nature  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  revived,  they 
are  struck  by  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  supposed  fate  of  man."  * 

Thus  Dr.  Whately  speaks,  showing  plainly  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  tne  body  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  heathen, 
whatever  dim  and  indistinct  notions  they  may  have  formed  of  the 
immortality  of  the  souL 

The  feelmgs  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  f  awakened  in  the  breast 
at  the  approach  of  spring  are  very  exquisitely  expressed  by  another 
Chnstian  poet : — 

"  Who  feels  not,  when  the  spring  once  more 
Stepping  o'er  winter^s  grare  forlorn 
With  winged  feet,  retreads  the  shore 
Of  widowed  earth,  his  bosom  bum  ? 

*'  As  ordered  flower  succeeds  to  flower, 
And  May  the  ladder  of  her  sweets 
Ascends,  advancing  hour  by  hour 
From  scale  to  scale,  %  what  heart  but  beats  P 


x-rvui  9VUXX3  w  BUMc,  4,  nuBM  uonrv  uuv  uonbo 

*'  Some  presence  veiled,  in  fields  and  groves. 
That  mingles  raptore  with  remorse ; 


*  Whately,  "  Peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Beligion.*' 
t  "Spring  has  her  melancholy  side,  and  bears  a  sadder  burden  to  the 
heart  than  autumn,  preaching  of  decay  with  all  his  painted  woods.  For 
the  flowers  that  make  sweet  the  moist  places  in  the  forest  are  not  the  same 
that  bloomed  the  year  before.  Another  lark  sings  above  the  furrowed  field. 
Nature  rolls  on  in  her  eternal  course,  repeating  her  tale  of  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter;  but  life  in  man  and  beast  is  transitory,  and  other 
living  creatures  take  their  places.  The  seasons  have  no  ruth,  no  compunc- 
tion. They  care  not  for  our  petty  lives.  The  light  &lls  sweetly  on  grave- 
yards, and  on  brown  labourers  among  the  hay-swathes.  Were  the  world  de- 
populated to-morrow,  next  spring  would  break  forth  pitilessly  bright,  flowers 
would  bloom,  fruit-tree  boughs  wear  pink  and  white ;  and  although  there 
would  be  no  eye  to  witness  it,  Summer  would  not  adorn  herself  with  one 
blossom  the  less." — '* Dreamthorp" — by  the  late  Alexander  Smith.  Cf. 
Tennyson,  "  The  Two  Voices  :  "— 

**  Though  I  should  die,  I  know 
That  all  about  the  thorn  will  blow, 
In  tufts  of  rosy-tinted  snow.** 
X  Cf.    "  ycmal  fruitions  and  desires 
Are  linked  in  endless  chase 
While,  as  one  kindly  erowth  retires. 
Another  takes  its  pkce.*' 

Wordsworth, «  To  May!' 
1867.  L 
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{  Some  buried  joy  *  beside  q«  motet. 

And  thzills  the  soul  with  saoh 


**Am  lhey,jMvehttioe,  that  wooderto^  piir 
Who  to  SaOAsiut  bent  their  way. 
Hearing,  heinl  not ;  like  them  our  pnfet 
Wo  make  s-^'  The  ai^t )  is  aear  us.  *  .  Stajl' 

'^  With  paschal  chants  the  churohes  rinr. 
Their  echoes  strike  alone  the  tombs ;  § 
The  birds  their  hallelujans  sing; 
*Bach  flower  with  floxvl  incense  ftimetf.' 

''  Our  long-lost  Bden  seems  restored ; 
As  on  we  moYe  with  tearful  ejee 
We  feel  through'  all  the  illumined  ||  fWard 
Some  upward- working  paradise  !** 

"  Jfay  Carols,**  Aubr^  2)9  Vete. 

Thus  does  this  poet,  like  hia  great  master  (Wordsworth)  before 
him,  spiritualize  the  things  of  time  and  sense — "  ooinseoratiDig  the 
fleeting  seasons  of  time  to  the  interests  of  etemi^."  % 

LasUy,  Wordsworth  contemplates  life,  as  shaaowed  forth  in  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  nnder  a  twofold  aspect, — the  religions  and  the 
sceptical. 

Mrst,  The  soeptieal  view  of  it,  as  illastrated  in  the  reflections  of 
the  gloomy,  desponding  "  Solitaiy:"** — 

<«  In  the  life  of  man, 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  tnreling  year, 
With  all  its  seasons.    Grant  that  Spring  is  tfaare^ 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untowak^  bUrt, 
Hopeful  and  promishig  with  buds  and  flowars ; 
Yet  where  is  Summei^s  long  rich  day, 

*  That  9wghi  to  follow,  fiuthfuHy  ezoressed  ^ 

And  mcdtow  Atttumn,  charged  with  boanCedms  MM, 
Where  is  ^e  imaged  ?  in  what  fkround  6&mB 
Her  isvibu  pomp  and  lipe  cbagoillcenoe  ? 

t^et,  iri^dle  the  better  part  is  missed,  the  Wdfte 
Ikt man's auetumtal season  isset  fbifOt 
With  a  resemblance  not  1k>  be  denied, 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  ttoW 

~       •  - 

•  The  '*  shadowy  recoUeotions"  of  a  former  state  of  bliss,  of  a  '^paradise 
lost,"  awakening  at  the  sight  of  the  ▼emal  fields,  grores,  flowers,  oe. 

t  Luke  xxiv.  18,  &c. 

{  The  night  of  death  seems  to  be  hero  intended,  or  perhaps  the  night 
of  sorrow? 
§  As  proolaimiag  the  |^ad  tidiaga  of  the  Besnmsetion. 

L Illumined  with  flowers.  %  "  liay  Caiols,"  Introduction. 
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The  Toice  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  oatward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling  leares, 
Foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  oold.'*  • 

Secondljf,  The  religious  view  of  it,  as  illustrated  in  the  poet's 
own 

^CTOUGBTB  OK  l!HX  ittASOfrS." 

"  Flattered  with  promise  of  escape 
From  every  hortfol  blast, 
Spring  takes,  O  sprightly  May,  thy  shape, 
Her  loTeliest  aiid  her  hurt;. 

'"Less  fair  is  Summer  riding  high 
in  fieroe  solstiti^  power, 
Less  fair  than  when  a  lement  sky 
Brings  on  her  parting  houi*. 

**  WhAi  eaitli  repstys  with  golden  sheates 
The  labours  of  the  plough, 
And  ripening  fruits  and  forest  leaves 
All  brighten  on  the  bough ; 

''What  pensive  beauty  Autumn  shows, 
Before  she  hears  the  sound 
Of  winter  rushing  in,  to  close 
The  emblematM  round  1 

"Stoeh  be  ov  Spring,  our  Smnmer  snob i 
So  may  our  Aatumn  blend 
With  hoary  Winter,  and  ]aid  touch, 
Through  heetTen-bofn  hope,  her  end."  t-^lftl9« 

So  much  for  the  religious  element  in  Wordsworth's  poetry,  which 
must,  like  the  Scriptures,  be  deeply  and  diligently  read  and  studied 
in  order  to  derire  the  full  benefit  of  its  teaching. 
One  word  more,  in  eonclusion,  upon  "  The  Excursion.*' 
WhateTer  atiowanees  and  abatements  may  be  made  on  the  score 
of  its  def6ot»— «tid  we  are  lar  from  pronooBoing  it  a  perfect  poem, 
—of  this  we  hare  no  dmibt^thttt  the  work  will  stand  like  some  loffcy, 
londy  movMt&tH^^eiyefa  hke  that  Skiddtw  to  which  another  poet 

**  BlShSing  giJes  of  purity*'  § 

over  tite  fields  of  English  literature  while  the  language  remains. 

S.  C.  M. 

*  In  later  editions  this  line  is  altered  to  '^Foretelling  aged  winter*s 
dMiflate  sway.'*  The  earliev  vendoa  w»  think  ftv  the  mere  strikhig  and 
vigoreiSB;*^-^'Ezear«ion^"  Book  Y. 

t  "  Feems  of  Sentimeiit  and  Befleotion." 

t  Jefl&ey  boasted  that  he  had  onuhed  "The  Bzouraion.*'  '<He  crush 
'The  Excursion,'!"  eselaimed  Southey,  "he  might  as  well  fancy  he  could 
crflsn  Bkiddaw ! 
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The  Wriiien  Word;  or,  ike  Origin  and  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  Wriiitige.  By  S>ey.  J.  Martin,  B.A.  London:  Elliot 
Stock. 

This  is  a  capital  lecture.  The  Snnday  School  Union  of  Not- 
tingham, before  which  it  was  delivered,  has  been  highly  privileeed, 
and  the  publication  of  such  a  brief  and  able  summary  ot  the  cnief 
matters  relating  to  the  canon  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  relating  to 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  is  a  great  boon  to  those  who  hare  little 
time  for  extensive  research ;  and  less  for  the  clear  arrangement  of 
the  information  attainable  by  that  research.  We  do  not  Know  any 
handy  book  in  which,  at  less  cost  of  time  and  money,  an  equal 
amount  of  well-digested  information  can  be  had.  The  following); 
extract  will  show  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  book : — 

"  The  contents  of  the  New  Testament  are  familiar  enough  to  von  all ;  jet 
the  history  of  the  writings  of  which  it  is  composed  is  probably  known  to 
very  few.  In  fact,  mitil  very  recently  the  sulnect  hju  attracted  Utile 
attention,  and  even  now  the  means  of  acquiring  information  upon  questions 
in  which  we  are  all  deeply  interested,  are  to  a  great  extent  beyond  your 
reach.  In  the  present  lecture  my  object  is  to  trace,  as  fully  as  the  neoeasary 
limits  of  a  lecture  will  allow,  the  external  history  of  the  different  books  of 
the  New  Testament  from  their  first  composition  to  the  present  time. 

*'  With  the  contents  of  these  books  I  have,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject,  nothing  to  do.  The  facts  they  record,  the  doctrines  they  teach, 
and  the  visions  and  prophecies  with  which  they  dose,  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  lecture  at  all.  The  inspiration  of  the  writers  is  assumed, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  explaining  or  defending  it  here.  I  simply  aim 
at  giving  you  some  idea,  at  least  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  oonoenied, 
how  our  present  Bible  grew  out  of  the  many  Biblia  or  books  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  by  what  process  it  assumed  its  present  shape ;  and  in  what 
manner  it  has  been  preserved  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  The  foUowiag 
are  the  questions  which  I  propose  to  answer :— I.  How  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  first  came  into  existence.  2.  How  the  several  books  were 
collected  together.  8.  How  the  line  was  drawn  between  these  books  and 
others.  4.  How  the  collection  was  completed,  and  the  canon  closed.  6. 
How  the  books  have  been  preserved.  6.  What  kind  of  proof  we  have 
that  our  collection  is  genuine.  7.  In  what  manner  errors  are  corrected 
and  accuracy  of  the  text  secured." 

These  several  topics  having  been  discussed  seriatim,  in  dear* 
intelligible,  and  plain  language,  with  fulness  of  information  yat 
without  parade  of  learning,  the  following  is  "  the  conclusion  Of  the 
whole  matter  "  at  which  the  lecturer  arrives  :— 

"  The  Gospel  which  bus  come  down  to  us  is  not  a  mythical  perversion  of 
facts  and  truths,  or  a  cunningly  devised  fable ;  but  the  very  gospel  whi<^ 
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Ghriflt  revealed  and  apostlee  proclaimed,  and  for  which  many  an  early 
martyr  lived  and  died  ;  the  very  same  gospel  by  which  the  old  world  was 
regenerated  and  idolatry  swept  from  Sxe  earth,  and  by  which  the  first 
foundations  were  laid  of  a  church  which  has  surrived  all  the  storms  that 
have  desolated  the  earth,  and  shall  survive  till  the  '  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord^  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.'  And  in  the 
achievement  of  this  result  the  Bible  is  apparently  destined  to  become  of 
greater  importance  than  ever.  Its  work  is  not  yet  done.  Its  critics  may 
sifl  it  with  increasing  severity ;  they  can  but  bring  out  its  beauties  more 
clearly.  Sceptics  may  attack  its  foundationsi  but  can  only  add  to  their 
strength.  Their  work  is  as  firaffile  as  they  are  themselves.  'The  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  lalleth  away  f  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endnreth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
•  unto  you.' 


>  )f 


®m  €olhsiRU  Course. 

STUDIES   IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

SoionET  ov  Lawkjbmojs. 

["Henry  Lawrence  was  probably  a  Buckinghamshire  gentleman.  He 
M  author  of  a  book  treating  *  Of  our  Communion  and  War  with  Angels,* 
1646^dedicated  '  to  my  most  dear  and  most  honoured  mother,  the  Lady 
Lawrence,'  and  '  A  Vindication  of  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  Ordinances,' 
16^.  He  was  member  for  Herefordshire  in  the  Little  Parliament,  1653, 
and  for  Westmoreland  in  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  he  was  an  active  agent 
in  settling  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  On  account  of  his  services  in 
this  matter  he  was  made  President  of  the  Council,  instituted  by  the  *  In- 
strument of  G-ovemment,'  BiUrch,  1668-4,  at  which  time  he  was  coloneL 
He  was  faithful  to  Cromwell  to  the  end«  and  continued  high  in  favour  with 
Richard  Cromwell."] 

Lawbbncb,  of  mriuotts  father  yirtaous  son, 
Now  that  the  Jlelds  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 
Help  locuie  a  sullen  day,  what  may  be  won 
From  the  hard  season  gaining  t    Time  will  run 

Helps  to  paraphrasing, 
line  1.  Blameless. 

2.  Meads ;  rain-wetted ;  roads ;  muddy. 

3.  Occasionally ;  beside. 

4.  Spend  or  while  away ;  gloomy ;  reserved. 
6.  Severe  winter  advancing ;  pass  on. 
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On  smoother,  till  FaroniiiB  (1)  reinsnire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  infl^haiHrt 

The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  aow'd  nor  spun.    (8) 
What  neat  repast  Bhall^a«^  ns,  light  and  choice^ 

Of  Attic  (3)  taste\  with  wine,  whence  we  may  rise 
To  A«ar  the  late  well  touched,  or  artful  yoioe 
Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  (4)  a«r  / 
He  who  of  thoae  delights  can  judge,  a^d  spare 

To  interpose  them  oft,  is  nol  unwise. 

6.  More  pleasantly ;  refreshen. 

7.  loe-bound ;  yesture  $  new  drapery. 

9.  Exquisitely  arrsDged  good-dieer ;  regale ;  wholesome  and  selaet* 

10.  Excellence ;  from  which ;  retire. 

11.  Listen  to ;  handled  in  a  masterly  mamier ;  cultured. 

12.  Trill  forth  ;  surpassing  excellent ;  musie. 

18.  Enjoyments ;  exercise  a  critical  perception  of;  refrain. 
14b  Arrange  to  enjoy  frequently. 


Ok  his  BuiTDirEss. 
[*'  In  1651  Milton's  first  wife  died,  after  she  had  giren  him  three  dau^ 
ters.  In  that  year  he  had  already  lost  the  use  of  one  eye,  and  wss  wamedbj 
the  physicians  that  if  he  persisted  in  replying  to  Salmssius  he  would  prob- 
ahly  lose  the  other.  The  warning  was  soon  aooomplished ;  aocordmg  to 
the  common  account,  in  1654 ;  hut  u|)on  collating  his  letter  to  FhiluaSy 
the  Athenian,  with  his  own  pathetic  statement  in  the  *  Defensio  Seonnda,* 
we  are  disposed  to  date  it  from  1662.'*—"  De  Qmnee^'s  Works;'  toI.  z., 
Hilton,  p.  92.  It  is  probahle  that  this  sonnet  was  written  whik  the  ssbm 
of  his  calamity  was  fresh,  and  his  mind  was  feelingly  seeking  oonnige^  oon> 
Holstion,  and  endurenoe.] 

Wheit  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spetU  (1) 
Line  X.  Beflect  on ;  power  of  seeing ;  gone. 


(1)  FaTonius,  the  west  wind  which  hegan  to  blow  eariyin  IMamary, 
oommeDoing  spring,  andprcmioUng  y^getation-^  Latin  name  to  liieGcsek 
Zephyms,  according  to  Hesiod,  a  son  of  Astreus  and  Eoa-^see 

"  Solntur  acris  hieme  grata  yice  Yeris  et  EayonL" 

*'  Severe  Winter  is  melting  away  by  the  pleasing  ohaage  of  spring  and  the 
Western  hrsexe."  Soraee  «  Oirm^"  ^b.  i.  4,  i.  and  iii.  7,  2.  Andiiii 
Vere  Eayoni.    "  Spring's  fair  bieese,"  Ac. 

(2)  Matthew  vi.  28—80;  ibuke  xii  22—28. 

(8)  Attica^  a  triangular  division  of  Greece,  of  which  two  sides  axe  vaabed 
by  the  ^gean  Sea,  while  the  third  is  separated  from  Bceotia  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Fames  and  Oithssron — Athenian,  and  thenoe  excellent. 

(4)  Tuscany,  formerly  a  sovereign  mnd  duchy  in  the  west]  of  Itaty» 
of  which  the  chief  towns  are  Florence,  Leghorn,  Fisa,  Sienna,  Areno^  fte. 
Here  it  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  IttUian. 

(1)  <*FaradiBe  Lost,"  book  iii.  1— 66|  «< Samson  Aflonistes,"  67—100; 
Fsahns  xxxriiL  10.  -,       -^  , 
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Ere  half  my  days,  (2)  in  this  dark  world  and  toide, 

And  that  one  iaUnt  (3)  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodgedyriih  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  hint 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  dixA  present 

My  true  account,  lest  he,  returning,  chide  ; 

" Doth  Gt>d  exact  dav-labour,  light  denied?" 
Ifbndly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  relies,  "  God  doth  not  Tued 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best  ^ 

Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best ;  his  stftt^ 

Is  kingly :  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
J^dpost  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  idso  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait" 

8.  Liib"time$  myBterious;  rast. 

8.  Endowment ;  poness  nnused. 

4b  Bemained ;  unable  to  be  employed ;  eagerly  inclined. 

6.  Labour  for  the  glory  of;  Creator ;  lay  befoie  him. 

6.  Properly  aooompliabed  duty ;  in  case  that ;  reprore. 

T.  Enjforoe  taak-work,  the  power  of  leeing  being  quenched. 

8.  Fooliflhly  enquire ;  contentment  foreclose. 

9.  Bepining ;  anawen ;  require ;  stand  in  want  of. 

10.  Endearoors  $  jhroure ;  most  becomingly. 

11.  Bndure ;  easy  restraints  {  worship ;  most  pleasingly. 

12.  Sovereign;  word;  hasten. 
18.  Bear  messages ;  incessantly. 

14.  Do  homage  j  merely  keep  their  appointed  place ;  are  rea^  to  obey 
his  behests. 


(2)  Pialma  zc.  10.  (3)  Matt.  xxt.  U-*S0  ;  Luke  zii.  48. 


BXBBTIOK  ITS  OWN  BEWABD. 

"  Wkat  men  most  coret — wealth,  distinction,  power — 
Are  baubles  nothing  worth,  that  only  serre 
To  rouse  us  up,  as  children,  in  the  school 
Are  roused  up  to  exertion.    The  reward 
Is  in  the  race  we  run,  not  in  the  prize ; 
And  they,  the  few  that  have  it,  ere  they  earn  it, 
Haring,  by  fayour  or  inheritance, 
These  dangerous  gifts  placed  in  their  idle  hands, 
And  all  tlmt  should  await  on  worth  well-tried, 
All  in  the  glorious  days  of  old  reserred 
For  manhood's  most  mature  or  reverend  age^ 
Know  not,  nor  ever  can,  the  generous  pride 
That  glows  in  him  who  on  himself  relies, 
Entenng  the  lists  of  Idfb." 

8.  BOOBM. 
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®^£  Inquirer* 


QuESTiOHs  BEQirnava  Avswxbs. 

703.  Ib  MiM  E.  Harduig(s  Bdle 
Boyd,  M  we  are  led  to  ihink  bj 
a  literary  note  appearing  in  Briiith 
CofUrotfersialut,  Kay,  1867,  at  p. 

400  ?— AOCUBATOB. 

704.  I  would  feel  much  obUged  if 
any  eentleman  could  inform  me  if 
the  Matriculation  examination  in 
connection  with  the  London  T7ni- 
Tersity  will  be  held  at  Owen's  Col- 
lege, Manchester,  in  January  next ; 
andif  a  person  would  beadmissibleto 
it,  although  not  in  attendance  on  the 
classes  at  Owen's  CoU^e  P-^W.  D. 

705.  What  daim  to  the  &TOur» 
able  mention  made  of  him  almost 
inyariably  has  Yicessimus  Knox, 
D.D.,  on  the  regards  of  mankind? 
—I.  O.  U. 

706.  Who  was  Tom  Goryate,  or 
Coriate,  and  what  is  meant  by  his 
«  Crudities  "  P— G.  W.  H. 

707.  Can  anybody  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  author  of  an  essay  on 
"The  Uniformity  of  Causation," 
published  in  1829,  and  gire  me  any 
information  about  him  P  —  PsBTH- 
SNBis,  N.B. 

708.  I  haye  been  told  by  a  clerical 
adviser  that  this  is  a  good  rule, — 
'*  Never  read  a  review  of  any  book 
unless  you  have  already  read  the 
book  itself."  My  habit  has  been 
quite  different.  Would  any  of  your 
contributors  supply  me  with  an 
opinion  on  this  subject,  giving  the 
reasons  pro  and  con.  for  the  opinion 
held  P  The  question  is  one,  I  think, 
whicli  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
many  besides. — C.  A.  Y. 

709.  Who  is  meant  by  <*  the  phi- 
losopher-hermit of  Fcmey"? — A 
CouNTBT  Lad. 

710.  What  is  known,  and  where 


can  one  learn  it,   of  Fletcher  of 
SaltounP— G.  W.  H. 

711.  Who  is  the  author  of  the 
lines — 

**  Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thbie 

Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed  "  P 

S.D. 

712.  An  outline  and  criticttm  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  system  of 
logic  would  be  a  favour  to  a  student 
of  logic— S.W.Y. 

718.  A  critical  estimate  of  Emer- 
son and  his  works  would  be  sn 
obligation.  I  have  tried  to  resd 
and  understand  him  without  suo- 
cessy  yet  few  authors  seem  to  bo 
more  firequently  quoted  in  these 
times. — S.  W.  YonrG. 

714.  Is  H.  L.  Mansel,  of  Oxford 
(author  of  '*  Metaphysics"),  of  any 
great  weight  in  the  philosophical 
world  P  Critics  seem  unsettled  ss 
to  whether  he  should  be  praised  or 
condemned.  Are  his  tenets  in  any 
way  original?— S.  W.  Yoma. 

715.  Is  Whately's  Logic  still  a 
standard  epitome  of  the  science  P  I 
have  read  the  most  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  this  book.  Morell  calls  it 
an  "excellent  treatise,**  while  Sir 
William  Hamilton  condemns  it  in 
no  measured  terms.  Is  it  not  unfit 
for  a  class  book,  and  behind  the  sge 
in  system  P—S.  W.  Yoxjko. 

716.  Some  account  of  the  doctrine 
of  utilitarianism,  a  definition  of 
its  principles,  and  some  history  of 
its  development  and  disciplesywoold 
oblige. — ^A  DisGiPLB  or  Utqjxa- 

BIANIBX. 

717.  A  detailed  list  and  critkssm 
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of  Jeremy  Bentham's  works  would 
oblige.  Al«o  some  acooont  of  the 
man,  aud  his  (stated)  great  influence 
upon  the  present  generation  and  its 
teacher8.--S.  W.  YouirG. 

718.  In  an  article  on  Bentham, 
Mr.  Mill  calls  Coleridge  and  Bent- 
ham  the  two  seminal  minds  of  their 
age,  and  says  that  they  were  destined 
to  rerixe  the  utility  of  speculatiTe 
philosophy  in  the  business  of  every- 
day life.  Could  any  reader  explain 
to  the  inquirer  the  connection  of 
speculative  philosophy  with  the  prac- 
tical labours  of  erery-day  life  r — S. 

W.  YOTJVQ, 

719.  The  question  of  physical 
vertus  intellectual  well-being  is  one 
that  nearly  concerns  all  students. 
Can  any  reader  suggest  how  the 
two  may  be  reoouiSfed,  and  eaoh 
have  its  due  place  without  inter- 
ference with   the    other? — S.   W. 

YOTTNO. 


Akbwxbs  to  Qttbbtiovb. 

665.  The  Samilloman  Method  of 
teaching  languages  is,  it  appears  to 
me,  nothing  but  a  quack  method. 
I  was  subjected  to  a  course  of  it  for 
a  short  while  when  a  child ;  but  I 
believe  it  was  soon  found  to  be  a 
bad  method,  for  it  was  not  con- 
tinued in  for  long.  Its  peculiarity 
consisted  in  only  giving  one  mean- 
ing to  a  word — entirely  ignoring  all 
secondary  significations  and  all 
idioms.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  translation  often  became  pre- 
posterously absurd  and  false.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  one  ever 
learns  languages  by  the  Hamilto- 
nian  method  now ;  but  I  should 
think  that  if  it  still  has  any  ad- 
herents, they  are  very  few  in  num- 
ber.—T.  S.  B. 

667.  In  reply  to  F.  W.  B.'s  in- 
quiry, which  I  regret  having  over- 
looked until  now,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  "  societies  "  for  aiding  the  educa- 


tion of  young  men  desirous  of  enter- 
ing the  ministry ;  but  if  F.  W.  B. 
is  earnest  in  his  wish  to  educate 
himself  for  the  Church,  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  are  not  insurmount- 
able. Of  several  generous  schemes 
for  aiding  the  education  of  deserving 
young  men,  I  will  enumerate  what  I 
can  remember.  1.  The  open  scholar- 
ship exhibitions  and  prizes  at  Cam- 
bridge. For  full  particulars  see  JBri- 
tieh  ContraversiaUrt,  Nos.  75 — 77; 
or  a  brief  account  of  the  open  scholar- 
ships at  Cambridge,  vnth  tpecimene 
of  the  examiiuUion  papers^  by  Potts, 
Is.  6d.,  Longmans.  2.  Beoent 
changes  in  the  University  laws  of 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
provided  for  residence  at  a  very 
moderate  charge— I  think  £51  per 
annum.  3.  Tbe  London  Univer- 
sity. At  this  institution  degrees  are 
granted  without  residence,  distin- 
guished candidates  receiving  exhibi- 
tions and  prizes.  4.  The  Hibbert 
Trust.  This  is  a  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  'Hhree  or  more 
divinity  scholarships,  with  fixed 
stipends,  payable  half-yearly.'*  Two 
scholarships  are  to  be  competed  for 
in  November  next.  The  value  of 
each  is  not  less  than  £110  per 
annum.  For  full  particulars,  regu- 
lations, &o,f  apply  to  Seoretafy  of 
the  Hibbert  Trust,  University  Hall, 
GK>rdon  Square,  London,  W.C.  5. 
At  all  universities  throughout  the 
.kingdom  there  are  bursaries  for  the 
deserving,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
if  F.  W.  B.  makes  a  determined  re- 
solution to  obtain  a  university  edu- 
caCion,  and  if  he  is  not  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  of  the  public 
aids  we  have  enumerated,  he  might 
be  able,  at  a  moderate  outlay,  to  get 
2k  footing  in  some  university.  Once 
there,  his  whole  vigour  must  be 
brought  into  requisition  to  win  a 
prize  or  exhibition  that  may  enable 
him  to  take  another  step  in  the 
direction  he  aims  at.  We  heartily 
wish  aids  to  a  university  education 
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wMw  moTO  oonmoiii  idovb  public, 
•ad  less  *' olanniahl j  *'  rastrieted; 
but  a  stout  heart  does  wonders 
when  it  is  resolute  in  its  aim. — gl. 
W.Y. 

692.  In  times  of  emergenoj  the 
GoTemment  of  a  oonntrr  borrows 
money  from  wealthj  bankers,  mer- 
chants, &o.,  upon  security  of  the 
wrenueofthekingdom.  Suppose  Go- 
Temment wants  to  borrow  £100,000, 
this  sum  is  dirided  into,  portions 
of  £100,  on  each  of  which  mterest, 
say  at  £4  per  cent,  per  annum,  is 
paid.  Herohants  then  tender  for 
the  loan ;  some  offer  £96  for  every 
£100  part  of  the  total  amount  re- 
quired; others  offer  more,  others 
less,  and  Gk>Temment  accepts  the 
highest  bidder.  So  that  if  Gorem- 
ment  takes  the  offer  of  a  man  who  is 
willing  to  giye  £98  for  every  £100, 
he  will  receiye  £4  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  every  £98  he  lends.  This 
lender  then  eroots  loans  with  other 
people,  and  sells  his  £100  shares  for 
thehiffhest  sum  he  can  obtain.  So 
that  often  the  original  lender  to  Gh>- 
remmeut  disposes  of  all  his  shares, 
and  clerks,  old  maids,  clergymen, 
Ac,  by  buyine  from  this  lender,  be- 
come the  real  creditors  of  Govern- 
ment. But  the  subject  is  too  exten- 
sive to  admit  of  being  explained  in 
a  few  words,  and  **  A  Country  Lad" 
will  find  a  most  clear  and  succinct 
Tiew  of  the  whole  system  and  cognate 
subjects  in  a  smaU  book  (mice  ls.)> 
published  by  BfBngham  Wilson,  of 
liondon,  called  **  The  National  Debt 
and  Public  Fuuds,"  by  Justin  9ro- 
nan.— T.  B.  Y. 

698.  The  controversy  of  the**  plu- 
rality of  worlds*'  is  exhaustively 
treated  by  Dr.  Whewell,  in  a  trea- 
tise under  that  title.  There  an 
other  works  on  the  samiB  subject, 
but  I  have  no  memorandum  of  the 
authors*  names.  I  remember,  how- 
ever, seeing  Dr.  Whewdl's  work 
associated  with  two  others,  in  a 
Hbraty  oatalogoe,  as  '*  Oontroversy 


1,  2,  8,"  and  they  are  doiACless  so 
mentioned  in  most  libraries. — 8.  W. 

YOUHCh. 

J.  D.  M.  will  find  all  the  aiga- 
ments  for  and  against  the  theony- 
of  a  "  plurality  of  worids "  in  Dr. 
Whewell's  book,  entitled  "The Plu- 
rality of  Worlds'*  (published  aao- 
nymously),  and  Sir  David  Brewstet^s 
reply  to  it,  called  "Kore  Worlda 
than  One."  A  cheap  edition  of 
Wheweirs  work  has  recendy  b&m. 
issued  by  Longmans,  illustrated  with 
plates.— T.  E.  Y. 

694.  J.  D.  M.  is  wrong  in  two 
parts  of  his  question.  Fint,  there 
never  was  any  controversy  between 
Maurice  andUandlish ;  and  secondly, 
the  book  of  Maurice's  which  was  the 
subject  of  Oandlish's  attack  was  hia 
"^Theological  Bssays,"  not  his  "Doo- 
trine  of  Sacrifice."  In  Febmaij, 
1854,  Dr.  Oandlish,  one  of  the  cfau£ 
men  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  usual 
lecture  to  the  Young  Men's  OhristJan 
Association  of  England.  0e  selected 
for  his  subject  Maurice's  **  Essays," 
and  made  a  most  unfair  and  unge- 
nerous attack  upon  them.  He  vir- 
tually charged  Maurice  with  pro- 
claiming doctrines  in  the  name  of 
God  which  at  the  same  time  ha 
knew  to  be  fiJse.  He  commented 
in  a  wretched  wa^  tigpon  Maurioe's 
supposed  infirmities  of  temper,  and 
bis  mtoleranoe  of  men.  He  aceused 
him  of  vagueness  and  indeciaion  in 
the  statement  of  his  doctrines,  and 
aiBrmed  that  be  had  pot  propoaed 
one  original  trutii,  but  that  til  his 
beUelB  were  taken  without  aeknow- 
ledgment  fipom  previous  writers,  and 
paMcd  off  as  his  own.  If  J.  D.  M» 
wishes  to  see  this  uncandid  produfr* 
tion,hewill  find  that  it  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Oommittee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation before  whom  it  was  delivered. 
Maurice  wroto  a  dedicatory  epistle 
to  the  y  ounff  men  of  the  Assooiatioi^ 
and  profixea  it  to  his  "  Doctrine  of 
Sacnfioe."     He  thece^  in  a  moat 
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manly  and  eamesfeway^notioei  Oand- 
Ush'B  attacks,  though  very  briefly, 
and  states  that  all  that  Gandlish 
knew  of  his  indebtedness  to  prerions 
writers — as  Erskine,  Barclay,  Irring 
— ^was  deriTed  from  Maurice's  own 
admissions  in  his  rarioos  works.** 
T.  B.  Y. 

695.  Theologians  and  Ohnfoh  bis* 
iorians  call  certain  men  who  wrote, 
or  are  supposed  to  haye  written, 
i«Hgioas  treatises  daring  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Church,  and 
who  were  supposed  to  hare  been 
companions  of,  or  at  least  persons 
knowing,  the  apostlesof  JesusChrist, 
the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  are 
C^emeuiy  the  Boman,  supposed  to  be 
the  Clement  of  Phil.  It.  3 ;  Banu^ 
bat,  the  fellow>missionary  of  8t. 
Paul,  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Aots ;  Sermcu,  the  person  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sends  a  Christian  saluta* 
tion,  Bom.  xvi.  14;  Ignatiutj  the 
pastor  or  bishop  of  the  ohuroh  of 
ibitioch ;  and  Polycarp,  the  minis- 
ter of  tiie  church  at  Smyrna.  Bio- 
graphies of  these  men  appear  in 
most  cyclopedias. — B.  N.  8. 

696.  The  query  of  ** Curious'* 
aesms  to  me  just  a  little  obscure. 
If  he  wishes  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  her  Majesty's  ednoation 
was  oonduoted,  and  what  it  em- 
braeed,  perhms  the  following  quo- 
tation will  suffice : — 

**  From  the  earlieet  age  tbe  young 
prinoess  was  taught  to  seek  health 
by  exercise  and  temperance ;  to  ao- 
quire  fearlessness  even  from  her 
amusements,  suoh  as  riding  and 
sailing ;  to  practise  a  wise  eoonomy, 
nnited  to  a  discrimiDating  charity ; 
to  oultiTate  a  self-reliance  that 
should  render  h«r  independent  of 
and  superior  to  mete  favourites  and 
flatterers.  As  she  advanced  in  yeass, 
her  intellectual  deveiopment  was 
provided  for  with  equal  care,  under 
the  additional  superintendence  of 
tiie  Duchess  of  Northumberland. 
A  knowledge  of  music,  langnagea. 


and  some  scieacei  especia&y  botany, 
was  imparted  to  her ;  and  her  fiither 
having  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  belonged  to  the  Whig  parHr,  her 
political  instruction  was  chiefly  d^* 
rived  from  that  source^  and  Viscount 
Melbourne  has  the  evcMdit  of  ^praund- 
ing  her  thoroughly  in  the  prmciplss 
of  the  British  Constitution." 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  "publie 
provision"  having  been  made  for 
the  youthful  heir  to  the  throne, 
beyond  what  allowances  her  posi^ 
tion  required.  Her  guardians  seem 
to  hftve  been  wisely  carsAil  that  she 
should  have  a  plain  and  private 
training,  one  which  should  fit  her 
to  enjoy  domestic  as  well  as  public 
felicity ;  and  no  one  who  is  aware 
of  her  household  happiness,  as  well 
as  of  the  devotion  of  a  nation  that 
calls  her  Sovereign,  can  feU  to  re- 
joice at  the  union  in  her  Majesty's 
person  of  all  that  can  grace  a  woman, 
a  mother,  and  a  quera. — S.  W. 
Yoviro. 

69S.  A  parados  is  a  statement 
false  in  language,  yet  practically 
true.  "Truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction"  is  a  paradox.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  phrase  seems  to  convey 
an  untruth,  yet  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  cannot,  on  reflection,  prove 
b^  his  own  experience  that  the 
highest  flights  of  imagination  are 
fiur  surpassed  by  the  inddents  of 
real  life.— S.  W.  YouKG. 

The  word  **  paradox  "  has  had  suc- 
cessively threemeaiiings,eadi  amodi- 
fioation  of  its  predeoessor.  (1)  In 
former  times  tt  was  applied  to  a 
doctrine  which  seemed  to  be  felse^ 
and  yet,    on    examination,    might 

Ce  to  be  true.  Thus  the  oele- 
»d  Bobert  Boyle  published  a 
book  on  hydrostatios,  and  endea- 
voured to  draw  attention  to  its  con- 
tents by  calling  tiiem  **  paradoxes," 
or  propositions  which  were  the  sem- 
blance of  felsehood,  and  yet  would 
be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  baaed  on 
truth.    (2)  Professor  De  Moigan, 
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in  Mb  amuBing  BerieB  of  artidoB, 
called  '*  Budgets  of  ParadoxeB,"  oon* 
flidera  '* paradox"  to  mean  any 
opinion  or  doctrine  which  Ib  oppoBed 
to  the  ounent  notions  or  beliefB. 
(3)  At  present  the  word  iB  generaQy 
and  unBcientifically  used  to  indicate 
any  proposition  which  inyolves  a 
self-contradiction;  0.^.,  ''whatereris 
is  not."— T.  E.  Y. 

703.  Miss  Emma  Hardinge  is 
here  said  to  be  identical  with^^Ue 
Boyd.  This  is  quite  a  mistake. 
The  two  ladies  are  very  different. 
Miss  Hardinge  is  a  warm  Unionist, 
whilst  Belle  Boyd  was  an  entha- 
siastio  Confederate,  for  inBtanoe.— 
T.  S.  B. 

712.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  an  oatline 
of  his  lectures  on  logic  and  meta* 
physics,  appeared  in  BrUith  Cowiro' 
versiaUtif  January  and  February, 

1861. — ACOUBATOB. 

715.  See  Whately's  Life  and  Logic 
treated  of  in  British  ControveniaUtt, 
January  and  February,  1862. — ^Ac- 

CITBATOB. 


Subjects  Suitable  bob  Debate. 
Was  G^rgelll.  a  constitutional 

king? 

Is  Alpine  climbing  a  proper  re- 
creation ? 

Does  Christianity  imply  a  parti- 
cular providence  ? 

Does  oinlization  owe  more  to 
science  than  Scripture  ? 

Is  the  chronology  of  Christ's 
ministry  self-consistent? 

Ought  pew-rents  to  be  charged  in 
places  of  worship  ? 

Are  the  charities  of  London  pro- 
perly administered  ? 

Can  sewage  be  profitably  applied 
totheBoil? 

jyo  the  sensationB  and  desires  of 
the  sick  ffuide  or  misguide  ? 

Should  English  law  be  codified  ? 

Ought  prison  labour  to  be  remu- 
nerative  P 


Is  the  policy  of  France  one  of 
equirocation  ? 

Is  smoking  injurious  to  health? 
.  Ought  Sunday  lectures  to  be  pri- 
▼ileged  like  Sunday  sermons  ? 

Are    uniTersitioB   dose    corpora* 
tions  or  national  institutions? 

Should  education  be  personal  or 
professional? 

Is  Fositivism  the  Bcience  of  the 
future  ? 

Ought  race  to  weigh  with  poiili- 
oians? 

Is  patriotic  rebeUion  poasible  in 
our  times? 

la  the  information  the  gOBpd 
giTCB  desirable? 

Did  the  apostles  realize  their  com- 
mission? 

Is  infidelity  unproduotire  of 
virtue? 

Does  inspiration  confonn  to  the 
criteria  of  truth  ? 

Which  should  be  supreme,  the 
Bible,  the  Church,  or  the  Om- 
sdence? 

Should  "YiTiseotbn"  be  aban- 
doned? 

Is  it  possible  to  regulate  Wages  by 
Combination  ? 

Ought  Drunkenness  to  be  oon- 
Bidered  as  a  disease,  or  punished  as 
a  crime  ? 

Should  Trades'  Unions  not  possess 
the  protection  of  the  law  accorded 
to  Friendly  Societies? 

Has  the  National  System  of  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland  been  a  suocesB  or 
a£edlure? 

Ought  the  "  Conscience  ClauBe" 
in  Bchoolfl  receiving  national  aid  to 
be  repealed? 

Was  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Middle  Ages  inspired  by  poli- 
tical or  religious  aims? 

Would  the  delay  of  Reform  excite 
passion  and  increase  the  streng^  of 
opinion  in  its  £iTOur  ? 

Has  Ultramontanism  fiuled  in 
Fiance? 

Ought  Kationalities  and  Baces  to 
coincide  ? 
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Ib  Bomaa  Catholicism  faTOurable 
to  temporal  freedom  ? 

Oan  the  Bomish  Charoh  be  mhl- 
lible  if  it  advooatea  Freedom  of 
Opinion  in  Britain  and  America, 
but  denounces  it  in  Austxia,  Italy, 
andErance? 

Ought  the  Church  or  the  State  to 
control  Education  ? 

Does  the  support  of  churches  by 
the  State  inyolve  the  control  of 
them  by  the  State? 

Is  the  literal  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative  of  Creation  "probable 
and  belief-worthy  ? 

Ought  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  be  impeached  [or  subject 
to  impeachmenQ  ? 

Is  peasant  proprietorship  the 
remedy  for  Irish  grievances? 

Has  aristocratic  misrule  or 
priestly  cunning  the  greater  share 
in  Irish  misery? 

Is  Bevenue  Betrenchment  oon- 
sistent  with  national  safety  ? 

Ought  the  licence  system  to  be 
enforced  in  regard  to  dramatic  per- 
formances? 

Is  the  Law  relating  to  Master  and 
Servant,  as  it  now  exists,  objection, 
able? 

Ought  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant  to  be  amended  ? 

Ought  Mr.  Gladstone  to  resign 
the  Leadership  of  the  Commons  ? 

Can  the  Papacy  be  tolerant  ? 

Ought  Military  Drill  to  be  intro- 
duced into  National  Schools  ? 

Are  men  naturally  as  vain  as 
women? 

Ought  Mormon  polygamy  to  be 
abolished  by  law? 

Should  all  betting  be  declared 
illegal,  and  all  engagements  entered 
into  in  consequence  of  it  be  made 
null  and  void? 

Is  Napoleonism  essential  to  the 
peace  of  Europe? 

Is  the  property  of  women  justly 
cared  for  by  British  law  ? 

Should  utility  be  the  supreme 
characteristic  of  education? 


Ought  novels  as  well  as  pkys  to 
be  licensed? 

Should  the   ''gang  system"   in 
agrionltural  labour  be  permitted? 
Ought  the  episcopate  to  be  in- 
ereased? 

Should  flogging  be  abolished  in 
the  army? 

Should  celibacy  be  the  general 
law  in  our  army? 

Is  the  **  gang  system  "  of  agricul- 
tmre  caused  by  the  artificial  scarcity 
of  cottages  and  the  largefarm  style 
of  husbandry  ? 

Should  clerical  vestments  be  re- 
gulated by  law  ? 

Is  our  naval  administration  satis- 
factory ? 

Is  the  cession  of  Bussia  America 
to  the  United  States  likely  t<r  favour 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  ? 

Should  incarcerated  criminals  of 
the  upper  classes  be  allowed  to 
make  their  prison  a  reception-room  ? 
1^  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ernest  Vane 
Tempest]. 

Ought  working  men  to  discou- 
rage "  overtime  "  in  trades  ? 

Is  cumulative  voting  equivalent 
and  advisable? 

Do  the  Christian  interests  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  demand  intervention 
for  their  defence  ? 

Does  constitutional  government 
require  the  representation  of  mi- 
norities ? 

Does  the  system  of  responsible 
ministries  favour  the  orator  to  the 
detriment  of  the  statesman  ? 

Is  UltramontaniBm  inimical  to 
civilisation  ? 

Does  prophecy  determine  moral 
questions  ? 

Has  the  progress  of  humanity 
been  due  to  Christianity  ? 

Ought  the  church  of  the  nation 
to  include  among  its  teachers  men 
of  all  creeds  ? 

Ought  the  State  to  pay  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land? 
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London  t  8f,  MarHn'i  CoUeae, — 
At  thiB  college,  situated  in  Castle 
Strbet,  Hanoyer  Straet,  LoAg  Acre, 
there  are  erening  olasBes.  At  the 
dlBtribution  of  prizes,  July  6th,  the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  B.  Gladstone  Was 
present,  and  delivered  an  address,  of 
which  the  following  passage  may  be 
read  with  interest :— **  We  live  in  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  power 
of  the  ooAmunity  is  growing  with 
enormous  rapidity,  and  in  which  the 
means  of  enjoyment  are  also  being 
multiplied  very  rapidly.  It  is  a 
state  of  society  in  which  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  the  shares  of 
the  profits  of  industry  which  accrue 
to  working  liien  hare  been  largely 
increased.  And  in  the  definition  of 
working  men  I  at  this  moment  Wish 
to  include  those  who  labour  with 
the  pen  or  head,  iupt>08ing  them 
to  be  dependent  upon  thei^  labonf, 
just  as  much  as  I  include  the  skilled 
medhanio  or  artisan.  The  latt^ 
have  had  a  lamr  augmentation  of 
their  means  oi  living  than  those 
who  pursue  the  labours  of  the  desk. 
But  although  they  are  still  in  many 
oases  very  insufficiently  paid,  tiiey 
are  much  better  paid  than  they  were 
twenty  or  thirty  yeHrs  aeo.  This 
&ot  is  owine  to  the  unequidled  ptOB- 
perity  of  the  oountiy  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  It  was  more 
needed  that  the  number  of  rich  men 
should  be  increased  than  that  the 
enjoyments  of  rich  men  should  be 
multiplied.  It  Was  very  desirable 
that  those  who  had  to  labour  so 
hard,  who  had  so  arduous  a  biittle 
to  fight,  should  be  better  rewarded. 
But  it  would  be  a  false  aisumption 
to  suppose^  because  labour  is  better 
p«id,  that  the  labouring  man  Is 
richer.   That  does  not  follow.  Th^re 


are  two  kinds  of  wealth  and  two 
kinds  of  {poverty.  There  are  wealth 
and  povcrtv  absolute,  and  measctfod 
by  the  wealth  of  money  or  money's 
worth,  and  theife  are  also  wealth  and 
pover^  which  an  relative,  and  not 
measured  by  the  mere  amount  of 
money  or  money's  possession,  bat 
by  the  relations  money  or  money'a 
worth  brings  to  the  vieWv  and  chap 
r<ujt€r  and  habits  of  the  posscaaor. 
In  consequence  of  this  you  Will  often 
find  that  a  man  who  uses  small 
means  wisely  is  not  onpMpared  to 
confess  that  he  is  rich;  so,  oon- 
vetMly,  you  will  find  a  man  whose 
great  means  are  outstripped  by  the 
gMter  greediness  of  his  destras  Mm- 
plaininff  of  his  poteity,  and  that 
even  wniie  he  is  ^3lling  in  abtrn- 
dance.  When  the  last  happens — and 
I  bdieve  and  trust  that  it  does  nol 
6flEen  happen-^it  is  one  of  the  dioet 
lUttentAble  eaieft  of  human  debar- 
ment that  can  befound  upon  the  fine 
of  the  eeYth.  What  t  want  to  point 
out  is  that,  along  with  tRe  increaae  of 
means,  the  standard  of  want  rises. 
It  Is  a  critical  period  In  t!tb  haMts 
of  inditiduals  or  society  When,  al- 
though the  means  tesy  IftcMsae,  the 
wants  increase  fkster  &an  the  means 
—when  the  wants  and  Wiifiies  of  a 
man  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
value  of  his  labou)*  rise!,  'the  man 
then  is  poorer.  The  question  is  not 
what  the  condition  of  each  man  shsil 
be,  but  that  each  man  t!ik4Si  he  tamtot 
of  his  own  condition.  Ot  ittoee 
instruments  by  which  A  toin  ttay 
become  master  of  his  dwn  ebttdftton, 
by  far  the  most  powerftil  i^  (o  he 
found  in  the  religious  motive.  thMX 
I  now  pass  by.  It  is  not  dfle  wfaieh 
we  are  met  to  consfdeK  th?>tig(i  it 
will  dictate  that  which  I  son  gdtog 
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to  moi  tum**^ttai  each  one  in  hit 
own  station  should  labour  eamoatlj 
for  the  improTement  of  his  own 
miad,  humbly  thinking  that  the 
knowledge  he  aoqoires  is  but  as  the 
grain  of  sand  compared  to  that 
which  be  does  not  acquire.  Fursne 
Imowledge  with  confidence  and  per- 
aererancek  first  of  all  for  the  great 
▼alue  which  it  possesses  in  itself 
and  the  great  yalue  that  is  not  in 
itself  bat  bejond  itself;  it  acts  upon 
the  mind,  strengthening  it,  enlafging 
ift^  enUghtening  it,  giving  it  power 
of  ti^ne^  a  subtlety  and  dasticity  of 
morement^  capacity  for  application 
to  all  the  pniposes  of  liw,  raising 
the  human  bemg,  not  in  outer  oir- 
oumstances  alone — ^though  it  has  a 
most  powerful  tendencv  to  do  that, 
— but  ennobling  the  character  and 
the  faculties  with  which  the  mind  is 
endowed,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  man  alone,  of  aU  created 
beings,  has  the  high  and  noble  titls^ 
'  that  he  was'  made  in  the  image  oi 
Ood.'  You  hare  shown  that  yon 
ondsntaad  this  beoanse  you  pne- 


tiie  it.  I  most  cordially  wish  well 
to  your  labour.  May  every  one  of 
^n,  each  in  hia  own  hom%  each  in 
his  own  hearty  each  in  his  own  pri- 
rate  labour  and  occupation,  each  in 
the  bosom  of  his  iamUy,  each  in  the 
day  of  adyersity,  eadi  in  the  day  of 
prosperity,  reap  the  firuits  which  dili- 
gent, honest,  manful  labour  never 
will  £ul  to  produce.  They  may 
come  sooner  or  later.  .  In  some  the 
fiMulties  are  developed  earlier  than 
in  others.  With  some  it  takes  much 
time  and  labour  before  thnrfruits  are 
seen.  But  depend  upon  it  there  is 
not  a  man,  excepting  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  bom  blind,  or 
deaf^  or  idiotic— but  speaking  gene* 
rally  of  those  who  are  recognised  as  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  free  trade 
agents— there  is  not  a  man,  what- 
ever his  difference  in  talent  and  en- 
dowment, who  has  not  a  sufficient 
storey  if  be  will  only  use  it  aright,  to 
enable  him  to  live  for  the  benefit  of 
himself^  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  €h>d.*' 


Miiiiiiai    -miwi    I     f»  iiW<nj»n»i 
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I^olr.  JL  I*.  MiTOHKLLyOf  Sft.  An- 
drew's, has  in  the  press  a  work  on 
''The  Sacred  Poets  of  the  Scottish 
Beformatiod,  and  their  Belation  to 
those  of  Gfennany.*' 

B.  K.  Oope  is  about  to  supply  an 
"  Introdaotion  to  Aristotle's  fihe- 
toric* 

A  new  volume  of  poems,  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  is  promised. 

Mr.  Min*s  **  Logic  "  hasjust  been 
translated  i^to  French  by  M.  Louis 
Peisse.  A  criticism  in  the  DihixU 
speaks  of  Mr.  Mill  as  "  the  greatest 
thinker  of  his  country,  perhaps  of 
his  age." 


The  21st  volume  of  the  ''Napo- 
leon Correspondence'*  has  appeared, 
with  a  preface,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port to  the  Bmperor,  bv  Prince 
Napoleon.  The  present  vomme  con- 
tains the  documents  relating  to  the 
years  1810  and  1811. 

Jefferson  Davis  has  in  hand  *^  A 
History  of  the  Secession  Movement 
in  the  United  States,  1866-7." 

Hensleigh  Wedgewood*s  ''Di^ 
tionary  of  Bnglbh  Etymology'*  iis 
completed. 

A  volume  of  seventy  old  baUadSi 
with  preface  by  J.  O.  Halfiwell,  is 
in  the  press. 
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A  new  edition  of  Gt,  H.  Lewee's 
great  work  on  Philosophy  having 
been  called  for,  it  has  been  so  much 
enlarged  and  so  oonBiderably  re- 
written, that  it  haa  become,  its 
author  statee,  an  entirely  new  work ; 
and  the  word  Biogra/phieal  has  been 
laid  aside  in  its  title,  which  is  now 
«  The  History  of  Philosophy." 

The  Book  Society  intend  to  issue 
a  Sunday  scholar's  *' Foxe*s  Book  of 
Martyrs  **  (compressed),  192  pages, 
for  twopence. 

An  edition  of  the  works  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  in  twelve  Tolnmes, 
has  been  issued  in  Boston,  U.S. 

Prof.  Bobert  Flint,  of  St.  An- 
drew's, has  in  the  pi'ess  a  treatise  on 
"  The  Belations  of  the  Sciences  one 
to  Another,  and  to  Philosophy,  Be- 
ligion,  and  Morality.^' 

"  A  Biography  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,"  under  the  auspices  of  her 
Majesty,  is  about  to  appear  in  three 
or  four  Yolumes.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  compiled  by  Gkn.  the  Hon. 
Charles  G-rey,  and  the  latter  yolumes 
— ^referring  to  the  life  in  Britain — 
has  been  entrusted  to  Theodore 
Martin,  translator  of  the  **  Ballads  of 
Goethe,"  «  Faust,"  "  Catullus,"  Ac. 

John  Pitcaim  Trott-er,  SheniT- 
substitute  of  Dumfriesshire,  author 
of  '^  Edward  Lascelles,"  a  novel, 
translator  of  "  Cornelius  the  Centu- 
rion," &c.,  died  5th  July. 

The  Rev.  Bobert  Simpson,  D.B.^ 
author  of  *'  Traditions  of  the  Cove- 
nanters,"  "  The  Banner  of  the  Co- 
venant," &c.,  died  8th  July. 

A  holf-crown  peoplo^s  edition  of 
Gk)ldwin  Smith's  "Three  English 
Statesmen  —  Pym,  Cromwell,  and 
Pitt" — has  been  issued. 

Sir  William  Lawrence,  Bart.,  bom 
1783,  author  of  the  noted  book, 
Lawrence's  ''Lectures  on  Man," 
&c.,  died  last  month. 

Marguerite  Power,  niece  of  Lady 
Blessington,  a  minor  novelist,  died 
July  8th. 

Richard  Huie,  M.D.,  bom  1796, 
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author  of  *< Sacred  Lyrics,**  ''The 
Goldsmith's  Widow,^*  &&,  difed 
July  11th. 

Francis  Ponsard,  bom  1814, 
author  of  "Luor^ce,"  a  tragedy, 
1842;  "Homer,"  a  poem,  1862; 
"The  BoaHe,"  a  comedy,  &c.,  died 
13th  July« v 

A  paper  on  "The  Unpubliahed 
MS8.  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge," 
by  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  author  of  **  A 
Complete  View  of  the  Shakspere 
Fabrications,"  Ac.,  was  read  at  s 
recent  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  Literature.  We  learn  that  ^bere 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
several  of  the  poet's  compositioiis 
not  yet  given  to  the  world  axe 
extant  in  the  private  coUectiona  of 
either  his  relatives  or  exeeotoTB; 
but  that,  for  various  reasons,  it  is 
not  probable  that  these  pfl^>ers  trill 
be  printed  for  some  years  to  iMme. 

Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  is  pre* 
paring  "A  History  of  Don  Joan  in 
Literature  and  Music." 

"David  Gray,"  and  other  per- 
sonal papers  by  Bobert  Bnehanan, 
are  announced  ;  as  well  as  "  North 
Coast  Poems,"  by  the  same  author. 

Adam  Smith  expounded  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations."  Maria  laa* 
beUa  II.,  Queen  of  Spain,  is  em- 
ployed on  a  nobler  theme.  She  is 
engaged  at  a  work  on  "  The  Hairi- 
ness of  Nations."  She  ia  lucky  in 
having  one  good  subject;  it  is  a 
pity  she  cannot  provide  Spain  with 
an  equally  good  sovereign. 

Madame  de  Boissy's  (Teresa 
Gamba,  formerly  Countess  G>nic- 
cioli)  "  Becollections  of  Lord 
Byron"  are  to  be  published  in 
English  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
BL^kett  darine  the  autumn.  These 
memoirs  by  the  Italian  Contessa 
have  long  been  expected ;  and  if  tho 
lady  has  told  the  whole  truth  about 
her  famous  English  lover,  her  tsle 
will  be  a  very  strange  one.  Moore, 
in  his  "Life  of  Byron,"  has  "left 
half  told  the  story." 


THE  ZATJE  JAMES  PBEDEEICB:  FEEETEE,  B.A.,  LL.D., 
^ofutor  of  Moral  I*kUosophy  in  ihs  Unherniy  of  Si,  Audrewt.* 

"  Thb  Institutes  of  Metaphysic," — after  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  many  reviews  and  notices,  as  well  as  much  discussion  in 
literary  and  philosophic  circles,  in  which  the  boldness,  ability, 
subtlety,  and  ingeniousness  of  the  speculations  were  unanimously 
admitted,  although  the  conclusions  were  contested, — ^reached  a 
second  edition  in  1856,  and  so  became  connected  with  ''  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  Scottish  speculation  which  is  worthy  of  being  recorded," 
— "  the  memorable  contest  for  the  metaphysical  chair  in  the  Metro- 
pNolitan  University  of  Scotland,"  1856.  The  bitterness  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1852  had  not  then  wholly  passed  away,  and  Eerrier  had 
throwir  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  metaphysicians  who  had  rejoiced 
in  his  defeat  as  a  man  of  mere  promise,  not  performance,  in  philo- 
sophic thought.  Here  was  his  book ;  but  it  was  too  original  to  be 
Orthodox,  too  revolutionary  to  be  receivable.  It  subverted  the 
tenets  of  the  bygone  expositors  of  philosophy.  The  most  hateful  of 
all  conservatisms — conservatism  in  thought,  now  became  the  wea- 
pon of  offence  against  Eerrier.  A  din  was  raised  that  he  was  an 
mnovator  tainted  with  Germanism — who  arrogated  to  himself  the 
fame  of  being  "  a  new  light."  Newspapers  were  deluged  with  corre- 
spondence and  criticisms  referring  to  the  filling  up  of  ^e  professor- 
snip.  Pamphlets  were  issued  ^ro  and  con,  and  even  magazines  and 
reviews  pressed,  or  were  pressed,  into  the  arena  of  conflict. 

It  appeared  to  be  the  general  conviction  of  Ferrier's  opponents 
"  that  no  man,  except  the  thorough-goinf^  disciples  of  Keid  and 
Stewart  and  Hamilton,  ought  to  get  ahearmg  from  Scottish  chairs, 
and  that  philosophy  had  reached  its  final  close — its  ultimate  develop- 
ment, in  them ;  '  and  upon  this  other  side-issue  Ferrier — despite, 
nay,  because  of,  the  proofs  of  his  independence,  decision,  inven- 
tiveness, and  originality  as  a  speculator  which  he  produced — was 
rejected  by  the  City  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  their 
favourite  clergy,  as  not  being  a  fit  andproper  person  to  occuny  the 
chair  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgn. 

SmartiDg  under  a  sense  of  defeat,  produced  in  a  great  measure  by 
traducing  and  distorting  his  philosophy  "into  every  false  form 
which  the  ingenuity  or  malice  of  partisauship  could  devise,"  Ferrier 
issued  a  pamphlet  of  great  trenchancy  and  power,  entitled  "Scottish 
Philosophy,  the  Old  and  the  New :  a  Statement,"  in  which  he  nobly 

*  Continue i  from  p.  18. 
1867.  M 
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sayi,  "  So  lon^  aa  their  decirion  was  pending— «o  long  as  I  had 
anything  to  ^in  by  refuting  my  assailants,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  I  was  going  to  plead  my  cause  before  the  electors.  Much  as  I 
may  hare  coyeted  their  goo4  c^inioii,  and  highly  as  I  may  haye 
valued  the  logic  chair,  it  could  scarceh*  be  expectod  that  I  was  to 
pay  quite  so  hi^h  a  price  for  them  as  tHat"  This  pithy  and  telling 
onslaught  on  his  defamers— hot  with  the  animosities  of  the  irre- 
trieyaU0  past^the  editors  of  his  ^  Semsms  "  hayo  reprinted  ovJhf 
in  part,  haying  elided  all  the  recriminatory  personal  matter,  and  re- 
tained only  tiie  portioBB  alktled  to  the  defisnoe  of  his  Bywkeim^  Wado 
not  belieye  that  Terrier  ever  recoyered  from  the  effects  of  this  second 
defeat— tiiis  death-Mow  to  his  hope  of  eyer  gaining  tiie  diief  seai  of 
philosophieal  influence  19  Scotland.  It  is  true  tint  las  dauntios' 
spirit  would  not  permit  him  to  giye  yisible  token  of  his  disappoint 
ment ;  hot  the  intensity  of  the  effort  by  which  he  endeoround  to 
"  rase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  bram  "  by  seduloa»stadf  aad 
a  too  deyoted  determination  to  outdo  all  former  aeoomf4ishmeiits 
by  a  mater  adlieyement,  indicates  the  "rooteJ  sonow  "  in  his 
wounded  though  subdueless  spirit.  The  notoriousBess  of  the  par- 
tisanship of  the  proceedings  of  the  Couneil  in  these  two  eleettons 
caOed  general  attention  to  the  unfitness  of  such  a  body  ftv  being 
patrons  of  chairs  of  learmng  and  i^osophy.  This  was  deariy 
shown  in  Ferrier's  letter  to  the  Bignt  Hon.  the  Lord  Adyocate  of 
Scotland  on  the  necessily  of  a  chan|[e  in  the  patronage  of  the  Uiii- 
yersity  of  Edinburgh»  in  1858.  A  Uniyersity  commission  Was  in  con- 
sequence issued,  and  the  City  Gouneil  has  since  been  zelieyed  from 
the^uty  inyolyed  in  the  proper  discharge  of  Uniyersity  ^atrenage. 

In  1868  the  Uniyersity  of  Bdinburgh  oonfened  on  him  its  highest 
honour^the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Iiaws,  a  degree  bestowed  on 
scarcely  moretlutn  a  hundred  in  a  century  and  a  half. 

Femer's  **  Institutes  of  Metaphysio  **  do  not  affiliate  fecMsdyes 
to  any  sdiool  of  British  thought.  They  constitute  an  independent 
ibrth-step  in  philosoi>hy.  In  them  the  author  enters,  witili  a  bnye 
and  stately  aar,  a  region  of  thought  seaieely  surmised  as  existent 
by  the  thmkers  of  our  oountryi  While  tm  rig^orously  systematic 
and  yi^Qrously  dogmaitie  form  and  pressure  which  it  takes  appear 
to  affiliate  his  system  of  philosophy  to  that  of  the  German  suioob 
of  Kant  and  B!egel,  it  must  be  asserted  that  foom  initial  principle 
to  oopestone  tenet  it  seems  to  haye  been  the  work  of  his  own  mind* 
exerted  upon  and  amidst  the  materials  of  extensiye  reading  and  re- 
search. He  xndi^;nantly  repudiates  indebtedness  regarding  it  to 
Germany,  and  pointedly  asserts  that  it  is  the  unborrowed  oatcome 
of  his  own  labour,  **  without  much  intermissien,  for  fiVeoand-twenty 
years,  at  the  organization  of  the  most  disorganised  0^  diffieidtof 
an  the  sciences,  and  of  a  long  discipline  of  patience  snd  anzietr  in 
a  toilsome  probation  towards  truth."  "It  has  been  asserted**  be 
says,  "that  mj  philosophy  is  of  Gennanio  origin  and  compkzioii. 
A  broader  fabrication  than  that  neyer  dropped  nom  humiolips,  or 
dribbled  from  the  point  of  a  pen.    My  phibsophy  is  Scottish  to  the 


TtfT  cose ;.  Hi  knatioiulin  eTeryfibKeaixdartiAiilatiQaof  il»  ftaxni^ 
ana  lias  dnmk  in  no  aoiurishmaB,t  froiB^aajr  otW  land;;"  it  "was 
boca  and  bred  in  tbia  country,  and  ia  easentiallj  natxvcrtoibe  soiL'* 
'<  I  diaclaim.  for  my  philoioplij  the  patemitj  of  Germany  (Hegt ^ 
or  Holland"  (Spiaoaa)^  Whatever  may  be  thonfht  of  the  maU^ 
i)liyaio  tsDgbt  in  thia  work,  it  oannot  be  doubted  wat  in  dioae,  eoob* 
Dined^  and  profound  reaaoning,  not  lesa  than  in  cdear*  foreible,  and 
fervid  yet  cbagte  atyle»  it  ia  a  work  munatobabW  in  Uie  Sagliab 
language.  In  a  sisaightfor vard»  uniavolved  coone^  Drosv  bia  fizat 
proposition  to  tbe  cieee  of  tlwB  forty-firft^bereeaons  aad  coatBoverta 
wita  Bubtlatj»  Uvelintss^  ingenuity^  and  candour.  Hia  ti^h  ia  aa 
pelbaeid  aa  that  of  Hobbee,  Ua  analytic  skill  aa  acute  as  that  e£ 
£ezk^y,  bia  lerekiMS  to  the  oornvrelienaion  of  tbe  many  equal  tft 
Locke's ;  in  iUustratiire  fertility  ana  felicity  be  riraJs  Brown^  in  oleaJP* 
nesa  of  Tision  aad  distinotneiaof  olaaiificiation.be  ia  baxdly  kiferior 
to  Hamilton  or  Mill,  in  subttety  of  thinlfmy  he  excels  Hansel^  and 
in  livebnesaof  manaerha  could  almost  cope  with  Lewes.  He  ia 
neither  harsh  nor  incompreUenaible  like  Megel,  fluently  indefinite 
like  Cousin,  nor  dreamilr  iutevfuaiye  like  Cderidge  and  Maurice.. 
He  is  rather  a  Flatonizea  Fichte  than  a  Xantized  Bacon. 

Professor  Ferrier  had  lonff  had  an  ambitioato  write  a  History 
of  Philosophy— a  defence  of  metaphysic  from  the  strong  asasAlt 
made  against  it  in  favour  of  positivism  by  G.  H.  Lewes»  &a»  aa 
well  as  from  the  betrayal  of  its  citadel,  as  he  believed,  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  common-sense  schooL  When  in  1856  he  found  that  Edin- 
burgh was  resolved  to  keep  in  the  old  patha  of  phUosophy,  and  to 
elevate  to  her  choicest  seats  thoee  who  were  most  likely  to  stereo- 
type the  thoughts  of  Adam  Smith  and  Thomas  Eeid,  and  would  have 
no  new  thinkiag  done  within  its  bcrdera*- labelbng  all  originality  as 
they  did  the  f^esh.  ice  on  Duddingsioa  Loch, "  dangerous,"— -he  de- 
tevmined  taappeal  from  the  daeision  of  the<  sacta  to  Um  jud^ent  of 
tbe  Sf^ea.  $<»  this  mrnoae  be  bfljjran  thestudy  of  the  haatory  of 
metap^iea  anew.  Witn  g^eat  duigence  and  care  be  coUecied, 
read,  and  arranged  the  materials  for  an  original  survey  of  the  course 
of  human  thoioght  im  ita  nssearohea  after  reeaoaed  truth*  He  be- 
lieved that  the  requiem  of  metaphysic  had  been  song  too  hastily,  and 
that  he  could  prove  that  the  s^culatione  of  max  regarding  truth 
ware  not  dead  dogmas,  but  vital  impulses,  reproducible  in  coasaioua- 
neas,  lefognisableaa  aide  to  progress,  and  effective  in  oommonicatp 
ing  iaitiflX  energy  to  life  and  science.  On  thia  labour  of  hia  later 
yeara  ba  beatowed  much  thoughtful  atudy,  extendiag  hia  reaearchea 
far  and  widoi.  When  thia  demgn  becfone  known  among  bis  &iaada 
the  paeseat  writ^  veiktueed  to  finrward  to  Prof,  ^'erner  copies  of 
those  papera  on  the  tc^pie  of  hia  study  which  had  appeared  m  this 
eeriaL  Shortly  after  their  receipt  no  wrote  in  acknowledgment 
amongst  other  friendlv  things, "  I  have  read  tiie  articles  on  European 
Phi]oaophj|r  with  much  pleaaure*  I  ahall  be  hapuy  to  see  any  other 
papera  wmch  you  may  be  kind  enough  to  forward. '  Thia  desure  was 
Guly  attended  to^  and  Prof.  Farrier's  interest  in  this  periodical,  aa 
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well  as  in  the  writer  of  these  papers,  was  expressed  bothfreqnenily 
and  forcibly.  The  result  of  nis  studies  in  Greek  philosoph;^  grew 
slowly  into  their  present — which  was  not  intended  to  be  tneir  nlti- 
mate--form.  In  1857-8  he  lectured  on  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans 
in  their  moral  relations,  and  on  Aristotle  as  a  metaphysician.  In 
1858-9  he  took  up  the  tenets  of  the  Cyrenaic,  Cynic,  and  Megarie 
schools.  In  1859-60  his  lectures  were  cast  in  a  more  oonsecntiTe 
form,  and  dealt  with  the  pre-Socratic  period,  while  in  the  succeeding 
years  he  extended  the  range  through  the  Socratic  era,  retouching 
and  revising  the  course  as  he  went  along.  These  "  Lectures  on 
Greek  Philosophy,  and  other  Philosophical  Bemains,"  hare  been 

Eublished  in  two  volumes,  under  the  editorship  of  Ferrier's  son-in- 
iw,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  director  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Bombay,  translator  and  editor  of  "  The  Ethics  of  Aristotle,'* 
with  notes,  analyses,  and  commentaries ;  and  Edward  Law  Lushing- 
ton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow — one 
of  the  most  learned  men  and  most  profound  tninkers  of  our  a^e, 
whose  intense  and  self-contained  reserve,  however  noble  in  itsdf, 
is  surely  a  cause  of  great  loss  to  the  philosophy  of  our  time. 
From  many  whose  career  in  life  he  helped  to  stimulate  and  ele- 
vate  he  has  won  the  admiration  of  love.  None  of  those  will 
hesitate  to  repeat  of  him  with  all  the  emphasis  the  stirred  heart 
can  give, — 

**  And  thou  art  worthy ;  full  of  power ; 
As  gentle ;  liberal-minded,  great, 
Consistent ;  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly,  like  a  flower!" 

The  former  was  called  to  duty  in  India  hastily,  and  hence  his  share 
of  the  editorship  has  been  little  more  than  nominal.  To  the  latter 
the  labour  of  love  has  fallen,  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Ferrier ;  and 
the  introductory  notice  of  the  author — wluch,  however,  indudes 
communications  from  Principal  Tulloch  and  Professors  Shairp, 
CampbeU,  and  Veitch — bears  his  initials.  It  is  a  graceful  and 
classic  though  reticent  tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  phih>sopher  and 
the  worth  of  the  man-> perhaps  a  little  over-shy  and  cautious,  but 
strictly  conscientious,  and  inaicating  repressed  power. 

These  two  volumes  contain — besides  the  lectures  on  Greek  philoso- 
phy, extending  from  Thales  to  the  Neo-Platonists— several "  Papers 
supplementary  to  the  Institutes  of  Metaphysics," — 1,  a  letter 
to  De  Quincey  giving  an  epitome  of  that  work ;  2,  extracts  from 
his  pamphlet  on  Scottish  philosophy  in  defence  or  enforcement  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Institutes ;  and  3,  replies  to  some  objections 
o£fered  to  it ;  Philosophical  Papers  republished  from  BlackwoocTt 
Magazine, — 1,  "Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness;"  2, 
'•  The  Crisis  of  Modem  Speculation ;"  3. "  Berkeley  and  Idealism ;" 
4,  "Reply  to  Bailey's  Reply;"  5,  "A  Speculation  on  the  Senses;*' 
6,  "Keid  and  the  I^hilosophy  of  Common  Sense."  Miscellaneous 
Lectures  on— 1,  Philosophy  ;  2,  Imagination.  Biographies  of  Sehel* 
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•lin^  and  Hegel,  with  a  Bpecimen  of  translation  from  the  G-erman, 
besides  an  (onsent)  letter  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  on  his  edition  of 
Seid's  "Works."  We  select  from  these  rariouB  soarces  a  few 
extracts  regarding  philosophy — its  interest,  its  problems,  and  its 
offices,  which  we  commend  to  the  x>erasal  of  our  readers,  not  only  as 
fipecimens  of  Ferrier's  philosophic  teaching,  but  for  their  intrinsic 
worth  as  placing  metaphysics  before  the  mind  in  an  aspect  not 
usual  in  our  time,  when  realism  and  positivism  so  much  prevail : — 

*'Art  thou  one  who  believes  that  thy  true  strength  oonsists,  in  every 
instance,  in  being  a  rebel  against  the  bondage  of  Nature ;  that  all  her  fetters, 
however  flowery,  must  be  broken  asunder ;  and  that  all  her  lessons,  how- 
ever pleasing,  must  be  scattered  to  the  winds  if  man  would  be  emphatically 
man?  Then  thou  art  a  philosopher  indeed,  and  all  these  words  are  vain 
as  addressed  to  thee.  Thou  hast  now  found  thy  true  self,  where  alone  it  is 
to  be  found,  in  opposition  to  the  dominion  and  dictates  of  Nature,  and  thou 
wilt  own  her  gniudianship  no  more.  Her  laws  and  thy  laws  now  no  longer 
agree,  but  stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  direct  and  irreoohcUable  hostility. 
UTature  works  beautifoUy,  but  blindly  and  without  reflection.  Thou  must 
work,  it  may  be  with  pain  and  difficulty,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  seeing 
soul  and  a  full  consciousness  of  what  thou  art  about.  Nature  fills  thy  heart 
with  passions,  and  teUs  it  to  find  it-s  happiness  in  giving  way  to  them.  But 
out  of  consciousness  conscience  has  germinated,  and  thou  sayest  unto  thyself 
that  passion  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  In  the  midst  of  thy  afflictions 
Nature  lends  thee  no  support,  no  comfort,  except  the  advice  that  thon 
ehouldst  yield  to  them.  Obey  her  dictates,  and  thou  shalt  sink  into  the 
dust ;  but  listen  to  thyself  and  even  in  the  heart  of  suffering  thou  shalt 
rise  up  into  higher  action.  Further,  art  thou  determined  to  follow  out  this 
opposition  between  Nature  and  thyself,  and,  for  practical  as  well  as  specu- 
lative ends,  to  look  down  into  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests  ?  Then  it 
will  be  idle  to  seek  any  longer  to  deter  thee  from  penetrating  into  the  *  holy 
eave,  the  haunt  obscure  of  old  philosophy,'  to  have  thine  eyes  unsealed, 
and  the  innermost  mysteries  xevfided  to  thee."  * 

"  Philoeophv  is  jiroperly  the  rectifier,  and  not  the  ratifier,  as  our  common- 
sense  pliilosophers  bdieve  her  to  be,  of  the  deliverances  of  ordinaiy  opinion. 
.  .  .  The  aim  of  all  education  is  twofold ;  it  is  twofold  whether  looked 
at  on  the  side  of  him  that  teaches  or  on  the  side  of  him  that  learns ;  that 
xsy  on  the  part  of  the  student  one  aim  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the 
other  aim  is  the  development  and  exercise  and  cultivation  of  his  inteUectual 
powers.  His  aim  is  thus  double,  or  twofold ;  he  aims  also  at  getting  his 
capacities  of  thought  called  forth,  trained,  and  disciplined.  .  .  .  Opinions 
are  optional  thoughts,  arbitrary  excogitations,  thoughts  which  we  may 
entertain  or  not,  just  as  we  please.  We  may  maintain  an  opinion ;  we  may 
also  maintain  its  converse ;  at  least,  it  is  not  impossible  to  maintain  the 
converse  of  any  opinion  that  may  be  formed,  for  that  is  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  an  opinion ;  it  is  a  thought  which  we  can  help  thinking,  and  in 
the  place  of  which  we  may,  by  possibility  at  least,  entertain  the  opposite 
thought.  To  define  opinion  almost  in  one  word,  I  should  say  that  opinions  are 
thoughts  which  we  can  help  thinking.  Philosophy  is  the  converge  of  opinion  ; 

•  "  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Consciousness/*  '* Lectures  and 
Philosophical  Bemains,"  voL  ii.  p.  6. 
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^b3oflO|»by,  thanfere,  esMiituiUy  oonrfiBtB  ctf  ibongfati  frtiibh  «e  ecMNiol  Mp 
ihialcsiig.  •  «  •  Opinioiit,  or  iboogfati  whieh  » imni  cftn  help  tkinking,  have 
no  biifl£e8i  in  pkilosophy.  They  are  uzuter  protest  and  amy  1>y  iutttnae^ 
imWimtatiwir placet  can  be oocupied  by  »onwthing  bettor;  accitpiBd,1faat 
109  oy  tbongkte  vfakh  we  oamiot  Mp  thinking:  for  joai  ma  I  haere  ^eAued 
opinions  ns  tkoi^ts  wbioh  we  can  heip  thinkingi  so  I  near  define  philo- 
acf>by  as  that  which  ia  made  up  of  thooehte  which  we  cannot  help  thinking; 
nsoeaaaiy  ihonghta  in  -ahort,  the  ^roond  elements  of  reaaon." 

*' Fhiloflopliy,  then,  is  the  embodiment,  and  exposition  of  neoeasaiy 
Iboachts  w  thoiagbts  whieh  a  man  cannot  help  tiunhin^,  of  precesseo 
which  libe  mind 'cannot  help  perfonmng  in  the  caeraise  nf  fie  inteHednal 
I,  and  that  is  the  only  correct  conception  of  it  whidi  we  can  form.*  * 


Prom  the  "  Leobnrea  on  Greek  Philoaopliy'*  we  should  have  been 
dinnoflffd  to  quote  largely,  bat  that  ther  traverse  a  field  of  thought 
witk  whieh  c«r  readers  hare  already  been  made  faiaiiiar  in  thEtt 
Miies  of  P*pcra  on  "  European  Phaloaophj  "  besmi  in  the  Sriikh 
CotUroMrsialiH  iat  February,  1662,  p.  66,  and  oontmoed,  with 
greater  or  less  frequency,  mirxng  the  fifteen  years  which  kare 
elapsed  sinoe.  Iliis  was  the  first  -attempt  in  periodical  UteratKre  to 
exhibit,  in  a  eonseciitiTe  form  said  to  extra-ooUegiate  self-ctdtoriits, 
B  history  and  surrey  of  the  course  of  human  thought  regarding 
nature,  life,  duty,  destiny,  the  soul,  and  Grod — *'the  sereral  solu- 
tions which  hare  Deen  giren,"  as  we  then  said,  **  to  the  problems  of 
the  reason."  The  aim  of  these  papers  coincides  with  Professor 
iFerrier's  worlc,  so  far  that  both  go  to  prove  the  efiectiyeness  of 
metaphysio  on  the  progress  of  man,  and  its  Talue  as  an  element  in 
history.  Our  readers,  if  they  peruse  Feirier's  "  Lectures,"  will  see 
two  independently  outworked  expeutioDB  of  philosophy,  proceeding 
fiwm  two  miDds  ooth  influenoed  by,  but  not  aubocdmated  to,  the 
poaitiyism  of  the  age.  £ren  in  the  glimpses  aesn  intbe  fbUowine 
extracts  the  reader  must  peroetTO  the  interest,  the  infiormatiQn,  aad 
the  nwntal  oultnre  the  perusal  of  tiieee  able  laetms  oaa  aupply : — 

'  ***  Flulosophy  is  the  pursuit  of  tmth.  ••  •  •  Truth  which  is  trae  for 
aU  minds,  for  all  orders  of  intdligenoe.  .  .  .  Kan's  Acuities  are  com- 
petent to  the  attainment  of  absolute  truth,  provided  and  in  so  fiir  as  man's 
mind  has  somethiDg  in  common  with  all  oUier  minds  s  in  other  words»  pro- 
Tided  there  be  a  universal  intelligent  nature  in  which  he  is  a  partaker.  .  ,  . 
In  all  intelligence  there  is,  by  the  terms  of  its  conception,  a  universal*  Lb., 
an  essential  unity  of  kind,  however  email  the  point  of  unity  may  be.  .  •  . 
Philosophy  is  the  pursuit  of  absolute  truth,  or  of  the  absolut^y  real,  £.e., 
of  the  true  and  real  as  they  exist  for  all  intelligence,  and  this  pursuit  is 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  universal  faculty  in  man,  or  in  other 
words,  is  conducted  under  the  direction  of  necessary  thinking.  *  .  • 
Man's  faculty  of  necessary  thought  is  properly  called  his  reason.**  The 
historian  of  philosophy  "  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  speculative 
inquiry,  when  looked  at  in  itself,  is  borne  out  by  the  spirit  of  speculative 
inquiry  when  looked  at  in  its  historical  progress.  .  .  .  The  truths  of 
the  senses  are  not  necessarily  truths  for  all  minds,  but  only  truths  for  beings 

•  Selections  firom  «  MisceUaneous  Lectures,"  vol  ii.  pp.  467—487. 
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with  BenBM  like  onn,— «reb  in  bot,  onSy  tnfthtfff  «wn*  lnleOigMioeBs'*-nid 
'*  the  rcMon  why  philosophy  undenralnei  fennble  IxMwledge  ie  that  sneh 
knowledge  ii  the  troth  om j  for  eome,  bat  mi  fat  aH  intelfifBno&'* 

The  aathor  therasfter  espawuMU  th«  philoaophy  of  tlie  lonio 
school  with  great  aotunen  and  apbeii,  etatiag  and  ^wtimatiwy  tiie 
v»lae  and  inteinaat  of  this  initiatioii  of  metaphysb  tiiva  t— • 


"  To  peroeiYe  that  truth  was  to  he  foond  m  the  one  and  not  in  the  many 
was  no  inflignificaot  discoveiy.    To  be  oonrinoed  that  a  thread  of  aimpUdty 
nm  through  all  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  xmirerBe  was  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  epoch — was  a  great  step  taken  in  adyanoe  of  all  that  had  gone 
before— waip  in  fact,  Ihe  rery  first  moTement  that  gave  birth  to  idenoe 
among  men.    This  incipient  generalisstion,  or  tendency  to  geneeafise,  as  we 
see  it  put  forth  in  these  old  philosophies,  is  the  earliest  attempt  made  1^ 
the  mmd  of  man  to  rsduce  to  oomprohenaion  Kature^s  infinite  details }  and 
as  such  ft  stands  opposed— ^/Sn^  to  the  mythological  spirit  of  the  andent 
times  I  Meanly,  to  the  ascendency  of  the  senses ;  and  iMrdlj^f  it  provaa 
that  the  oqgenpy  of  necessary  truth  was  now  beginning  though  obscurely  to 
be  appreoiiSed.    .    .    •    In  the  philosophy  of  Tfto^ct  we  find  the  following 
points  approTed  of  as  philosophical:^^)  This  system  inquires  after  the 
ultimately  real.    ^}  It  is  a  substitution,  to  some  extent,  of  philosophio 
thought  m  the  room  of  the  creations  of  fiiinqy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  antagonistio 
to  the  mythologioal  manner  of  viewing  thmgs.    (3^  It  is  a  rejection,  to 
some  extttit^  of  the  authority  of  the  senses  as  the  criterion  of  truth,  and  it 
is  the  estamishment,  to  some  extent,  of  a  new  criterion.    And  (4)  it  is 
founded  implicitly,  though  not  explicitly,  on  the  recognition  of  necessary 
truth,  inasmudi  as  it  proceeds  on  tne  idea  that  unity,  or  a  unirersal,  is  the 
ultimately  real  in  all  tmngs.    •   •   •   These  points  are  ^thered,  not  directly 
horn  the  system  itsell^  but  areobtssned  by  considering  its  general  scope  and 
tendency.'*    Of  the  ][^o8ophy  of  Anammander  it  is  said,  "  The  chief  merit 
of  the  system  lies  in  its  tendenqy  to  bring  to  light  the  opposition  between 
the  flnit0  and  the  infinite.    All  true  philosophy,  I  conoeiye,  is  based  on  a 
omoeptiim  which  oonciliates  or  reduces  to  one  these  two^  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.    But  that  this  conciliation  may  take  place  the  opposition  between 
them  requires  first  of  all  to  be  signaliaea ;  and  Anaximander  seems  to  haye 
been  the  first  in  the  history  of  philosophy  who  maiked  the  distmotion.** 
AmaximenM  "attempted  to  eSeoi  a  oonpromise  between  the  philosophy  of 
Thales  and  the  philosophy  of  Anaximander.**  The  Ionic  ''philosophy  is  an 
adyance  on  ordinaiy  thinking ;  ordinary  thinking  is  held  captiye  by  the 
senses.    It  accepts  their  data  impfioitly  or  without  question.    In  the  esti* 
mation  of  ordinary  thinking  things  ore  preeisefy  as  tney  appear,  and  their 
diyersity  is  nvore  attended  to  than  thev  unity.    In  a  word,  ovdinaty  think* 
■ig  has  eyes  enly  for  the  partioidar,  and  is  blind,  or  neariy  so,  to  the 


nniyersal.    The  Ionic  philosophy  rose  into  a  higher  poeiSioQ.    It  aimed  at 

of  sensible 


nnity ;  it  sought  £>r  a  uniyersal  amid  the  dirersity  oj  sensible  things.'* 

The  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Italic  school  and  tiha 
Pythagoreaa  theory  of  mimber,  is  eqnally  elaborate,  but  it  is  less 
noeeasfnl,  though  it  follows  a  f niitiU  hint  of  Hegel's  :— 

""l^amber,  in  the  Pythagorean  sense,  denoted  low,  order,  form,  harmony. 
•  .  •  Number  is  more  an  obiect  of  reason  and  less  an  object  of  sense 
than  either  water  or  air."    It  *'is  a  true  uniyersal,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
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necoMary  thought ;  it  exptoMes  something  that  is  the  truth  for  aU,  not 
merely  for  soms  intelligence.  .  .  .  Sf amber  is  a  necessary  /orm  oC 
thought,  under  which  we  place  or  subsume  whaterer  is  presented  to  the 
mind."  Hence,  "  truth  and  reality  are  rather  to  be  found  in  number  than 
in  material  things, — a  nearer  approach  to  absolute  truth  than  anything 
which  the  mere  senses  can  place  before  us." 

**  While  the  tendency  of  the  Ionic  inquirers  was  physical*  and  while 
that  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  mathematical  or  arithmetic^,  the  SleaHc  sect 
may  be  characterized  as  dialectical  in  their  procedure.  .  .  .  The  doc- 
trines of  J£>»opAafi€«  were  rather  theological  than  speculatire.  ...  In 
him  we  first  find  an  implied  though  not  an  explicit  severance  made  between 
the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  world ;  between  the  world  of  reason  and 
the  world  of  sense,  and  the  former  represented  as  the  sphere  of  reality — the 
latter  as  that  of  unreality.  .  .  .  The  whole  philosophy  of  I*armemdea 
centres,  I  think,  in  these  two  points, — (1)  the  conception  of  Being,  and 
(2)  the  determination  of  the  relations  between  Being  and  not-Being. 
.  .  .  Does  not-Being  exist  ?  Is  there  any  not- Being  at  aU  ?  .  .  . 
He  has  carried  Being  wholly  oyer  into  the  intelligible  world,  and  therefore 
the  sensible  world,  or  the  world  of  not-Being  cannot,  on  his  principles, 
have  any  being  at  all  conceded  to  it.  .  .  .  Yet  Parmenides  must  be 
ranked  among  the  highest  of  those  wide  essential  souls  through  which  the 
universal  reason  has  expressed,  although  not  adequately,  its  everlasting 
laws,  and  given  an  articulate  shape  to  those  thoughts  that  wander  throng 
eternity.  .  .  .  Zeno  is  styled  by  Aristotle  the  father  and  founder  of 
dialectic ;  and  if  the  evolution  of  the  issues  contained  in  the  philoeophj  of 
Parmenides  entitle  a  man  to  this  appellation  he  deserves  it  well.  .  .  . 
Parmenides  took  the  affirmative  side,  and  argued  that  Being,  the  one  alone, 
truly  existed.  Zeno  took  the  opposite  side,  «nd  argued  that  not-Being,  the 
many,  had  no  true  existence.  They  equally  held  that  opposite  determina- 
tions cannot  be  combined  in  the  same  object,  that  contrary  predicates 
cannot  be  assigned  to  the  same  thing, — what  was  Being  could  not  be  not- 
Being,  and  what  was  not-Being  could  not  be  Being." 

The  lecture  on  Heraclitus  is  strikiDgly  able.  With  depth,  clear- 
ness, force,  and  fluency,  the  speculations  of  this  Hegel  or  antiquity 
are  expounded  and  impressed.  Not  only  because  this  lecture  is  so 
admirable  in  itself  and  so  suggestiye  in  its  contents,  but  also 
because  in  our  own  expositions  in  "  European  Philosophy  "  a  mis- 
chance occurred,  in  consequence  of  which  our  ])ajper  on  this  obscure 
philosopher  of  woe- working  change,  whose  initiation  of  the  meta- 
physicof  the  Becoming  formed  so  important  an  occurrence  in  Greek 
thought,  did  not  appear,  we  shall  extract  considerably  from  this 
resurrection  of  the  expositor  of  mutation.  We  shaU  thus  sup^e- 
ment  to  our  readers  our  own  imcompleted  work,  and  enable  them 
in  a  larger  Ineasure  to  enjoy  the  splendid  sweep  of  Ferrier's  style 
of  philosophic  instruction : — 

**  We  now  come  to  a  philosopher  who  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  speeola* 
lation.  SeraclUtu  oomes  upon  the  scene,  and  the  universal  for  whieh  he 
contends  is  movement,  change.  This  principle  is  different  from  all  those 
vrhich  have  been  enumerated.     .     .     .     They  began  with  Being,  or  the 
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fixed.  He  began  with  Becoming,  or  the  unfixed.  .  .  .  Like  Bome  fine 
and  subtle  essence  '* — the  presence  of  this  "  the  deepest,  probably,  if  also 
the  darkest  of  all  the  thinkers  o/  antiquity  .  .  .  may  be  traced,  and 
has  made  itself  felt  in  almost  erery  period  of  speculation ;  but  correspond- 
ing to  its  fineness  and  subtlety  has  been  the  difficulty  of  laying  hold  of  it 
and  of  reducing  it  to  an  inteUigible  form. 

*'Heraclitu8  says,  all  things  flow  (vavra  pit)  and  nothing  stays  (pvdkv 
piivii).  He  likens  the  universe  to  a  river,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
tinndly  passing  away;  and  he  says  that  no  man  can  bathe  twice  in  the 
same  stream,  because  a  stream  is  never,  even  for  a  single  second,  the  same. 
He  flays  that  a  thing  in  separating  itself  from  itself  unites  itself  to  itself ; 
that  in  going  asunder  it  goes  together;  and  in  going  together  it  goes 
asunder ;  in  short,  that  separation  and  union  are  inseparable  and  the  same ; 
that  separation  is  union,  and  union  i$  separation.  He  says  that  strife  or 
opposition  is  the  father  of  all  things,  and  that  harmony  anses  only  out  of 
the  union  of  discords ;  and  finally,  giving  to  his  doctrine,  which  is,  that 
everything  consists  of  antagonistic  or  heterogeneous  elements — giving  to 
this  doctrme  its  highest  or  most  abstract  expression,  he  declares  that  every- 
thing  is  and  is  not;  a  formula  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  adopted 
by  Hegel  and  has  proved  a  stumblingblock  'and  rock  of  ofience  to  all  who 
have  ventured  on  his  pages.  Such  are  some  of  the  chief  expressions  in 
which  Heraditus  is  reported  to  have  embodied  the  substance  of  his  specu- 
lations. They  contain  the  whole  of  his  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  us ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  merely  repeat  the  same 
idea  with  very  slight  variations. 

'*  The  one  idea  of  which  these  varied  phrases  are  the  expression  is  the  idea 
of  change.  When  he  says  that  all  things  are  in  a  continual  state  of  flux, 
j[hat  a  thing  agrees  with  itself  and  yet  differs  from  itself;  when  he  says  that 
strife  is  the  father  of  all  things,  that  everything  is  its  own  opposite,  and 
both  is  and  is  not,  or  whatever  his  phraseology  may  be,  he  means  that 
things  are  continually  changing,  or  that  the  whole  system  of  the  universe  is 
a  never-resting  process,  a  becoming. 

'*  To  get  at  the  conception  of  becoming,  as  entertained  by  Heraditus  and 
others,  we  must  not  identify,  but  we  rather  must  contrast  it,  with  that  of 
being.  I  do  not  say  that  the  conception  of  becoming  excludes  that  of 
being,  but  it  is  certamly  to  some  extent  opposed  to  it.  What  then  is  the 
prindpal  feature  in  the  conception  of  being?  By  ascertaining  this  we 
ehall  be  able  to  declare  what  its  opposite  is,  and  thus  we  shall  reach  the 
proper  conception  of  becoming.  The  prindpal  feature  in  the  conception  of 
being  is  rest,  fixedness.  Now  the  opposite  of  this  is  the  principal  feature 
in  the  conception  of  becoming.  It  is  unrest,  unfixedness.  A  thing  never 
rests  at  all  in  any  of  the  changing  states  into  which  it  is  thrown.  It  is  in 
the  state  and  out  of  it  in  a  shorter  time  than  any  calculus  can  measure. 
In  fact,  the  universe  and  all  that  it  contains  are  undergoing  a  continuous 
change,  in  which  there  is  no  pause ;  and  therefore,  since  pause  or  rest  is 
necessaiT  to  the  conception  of  being,  the  universe  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  a 
state  of  being  or  fixedness,  but  in  a  continually  fluxional  condition,  to  be  a 
process,  a  becoming ;  that  is,  something  always  changing,  and  no  one  of 
its  changes  enduring  or  stopping  during  any  appreciable  interval  of  time. 
If  the  change  could  be  arrested  for  a  single  instant  that  would  yield  a 
moment  of  what  might  properly  be  called  being;  but  inasmuch  as  no 
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change  can  bo  bo  anwted*  the  nnirerse  la  a  continiial  eteatioa,  a  con- 
tmniuly  Tarying  froceM,  a  becommg. 

**  Suppose  yoonetres  gazing  on  a  goi|;eoiu  atmaefc.  !Ihe  whole  weatern 
hearens  are  glowing  wit£  roaeate  hues.  Bnt  yon  m  aware  that  within 
half  an  hour  all  theae  gloriona  tinta  will  haye  &d6d  away  into  a  dnll  ailiea 
grey.  You  aee  them  even  now  melting  awa^  before  your  eyea,  although 
your  eyea  cannot  place  before  you  the  oonduaion  which  your  reaaon  drawa. 
'  Aod  what  condnaion  ia  that  P  That  conoluaion  ia,  that  you  nerer^  eren  tat 
the  ahorteat  time  that  can  be  named  or  oonoeiTed«  aee  any  abidiiig  oolour, 
any  colour  which  truly  is.  Within  the  milliontii  part  of  a  aecond  the 
whole  gloiy  of  the  painted  heavena  haa  undergone  an  incalculable  aeriea  of 
mutationa.  One  ahade  ia  aupplanted  by  another  with  a  rapidity  which  acta 
all  meaaurement  at  defiance^  not  becauae  our  power  of  meaaurement  ta 
limited,  but  becauae  the  proceaa  ia  one  to  which  no  meaaurement  appUea. 
Before  any  one  colour  haa  had  time  to  be  that  colour  it  haa  melted  into 
another  colour,  and  that  other  colour  haa,  in  like  manner,  melted  into  a 
tbird  before  it  haa  attained  to  any  degree  of  fixodneaa  or  duration.  !Die 
e^e,  indeed,  aeema  to  arreat  the  fleeting  pageant,  and  to  giro  it  aome  coo- 
tmuance.  But  the  aenaea,  aaya  Heraoitua,  are  Teiy  ind^erent  witaeaaei 
of  the  truth.  Beaaon  vefiiaea  to  lay  an  arreatment  on  any  period  of  tiie 
paaaing  aoene^  or  to  dedare  that  it  ia,  becauae  in  the  yezy  act  of  being, 
it  ia  not  i  it  haa  ffiyen  place  to  aomething  elae.  It  ia  a  aeriea  of  fleeting 
coloura,  no  one  of  which  if,  because  each  of  them  continually  yaniahea  in 
another. 

*'  Keeping  in  mind  what  I  haye  aaid  about  the  uniyerae  being  a  proeeaa  of 
neyer-pauainff  aeriea  of  changes,  no  one  of  which  haa  efther  «  b^nnning  or 
an  end,  ao  iimnite  are  they,  and  ao  finely  woyen  into  each  other,let  na  tA 
whether,  taking  Una  yiew  of  the  uniyerae,  being  cannot  be  predicated  of  H 
at  all.  The  anawer  ia  that  being  can  and  must  be  predicated  of  it,  oth9> 
wise  we  ahould  haye  no  aubjeot  whereof  to  apeak.  But  not-bdng  must  alao 
be  predicated  of  it,  aa  I  snail  now  endeayour  to  ahow  you.  At  a  giyen 
tnatant  the  uniyerae  is  in  a  particular  definite  state  i  it  rauat  be  in  thk 
atate  to  haye  being,  because  a  state  which  ia  not  definite  ia  not  a  atate  al 
aU.  Call  thia  de£iite  atate^  tiien,  being.  ^  But  the  uniyerae  ia  a  prooesa, 
that  ia,  it  ia  continTially  yarying ;  therefore  it  ia  out  of  thia  particular  atata^ 
in  the  yery  act  and  in  the  yery  inatant  of  being  in  it.  Call  ita  being  oat  of 
thia  particular  atate  ita  not-being,  just  aa  jon  called  ita  being  in  it  ita  being, 
and  you  get  the  uniyerae  in  being  and  m  not-being  at  one  and  the  came 
inatant.  It  at  once  ia  and  ia  not.  Such  is  the  only  explanation  I  am  able 
to  giye  of  the  expreasion  of  Heraditua,  in  which  he  aaya  that '  all  things 
are  and  are  not.' 

**  TbiB  conception  of  the  uniyerae^  aa  both  bdng  and  not-being,  ia  indeed 
not  eaay  to  maater.  It  is,  I  belieye,  the  hardest  in  all  metaphysics.  Yet 
the  conception  ia,  I  conoeiye,  both  true  and  intelligible^  if  the  uniyerae  be, 
aa  Heraditua  aay^  a  becoming. 

^  Yon  are  not,  howeyer,  to  suppose  that  in  cases  where  the  ohanges  are 
not  thus  apnarent,  no  ohangea  are  taking  place.  The  proceaa  may  often  be 
imperceptible ;  yet  I  bdieye  that  change  ia  continually  going  on  eyeiy  wher% 
and  in  eyery  partide  in  the  uniyerae.  If  time^  in  a  thousand  year?,  teDa 
perceptibly  UDon  the  granite  boulder,  we  may  be  aaanred  that  at  eyeiy 
mstant  it  la  telling  upon  it.  Syery  particle  of  it  ia  eontinualJtjr  undergoing 
aome  minute  change,  aome  change  ao  minute  that  it  yaniahea  in  the  ?ery 
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act  of  being  bom,  and  seems  to  be  no  change  at  alL  ^d  the  whole  onhrerse, 
I  am  inclined  to  thinly  ia  in  this  fioxional,  this  «t  onee'ezistent  and  non- 
existent  predicament.  Bncfa,  at  least,  is  the  doctrine  of  HoracHtos.  Change 
is  his  murersal.  This  oociception  is,  according  to  him,  a  necessity  of  reason, 
a  truth ;  indeed,  fjb  truth  for  all  intellect.  And  the  donents  of  this  con- 
ception are  being  and  not-being  in  indiMoluble  imion,  not  mere  being  with 
the  Sleatics,  not  mere  not-being,  for  being  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  Beason. 
must  think  being,  but  in  the  yery  same  thought  reason  most  think  not- 
being.  The  unity  of  these  two  is  the  law  of  all  hfe  and  of  all  nature,  and 
this  unit^  is  expressed  in  the  words,  a  process,  a  becoming. 

*'  Here^  if  anywhere,  is  the  embryo  of  l^e  solution  of  the  emgma  of  the 
imrrerse.  I  am  convinced  that  the  unity  of  contraries  is  the  law  of  all 
things ;  that  all  life,  all  nature,  all  thought,  all  reason,  centres  iin  the  one- 
ness or  conciliation  of  being  and  not-being.  A  iSnn  grasp  of  this  doctrine, 
a  clear  insight  into  its  truth,  and  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  it  and  of  its 
consequences,  would  lejtd  to  the  construction  of  a  truer  philosophy  thni 
that  which  is  at  present  so  much  in  vogue.  That  ph&osophy  is  founded 
entirely  on  the  denial  of  the  unity  of  contraty  determinations  in  the  same 
snbject.  It  takes  two  opposite  conceptions,  and  holding  them  apart  it 
riiows  that  reason  is  baffled  in  its  attempts  adequately  to  conceive  either  of 
them.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel  achieved 
what  they  conceived  to  be  a  mat  triumph  in  proclaiming,  or,  as  they  think, 
in  proving  the  impotenoy  of  human  reason.  But  what  if  the  ooneeptions 
thus  set  in  opposition  to  each  other  are  not  conceptions  at  idl,  but  are  mere 
moments  or  eliBments  of  c<mception  ?  If  they  are  so — and  I  bedieve  that 
they  are  Bo— that  would  make  a  great  difference.  The  antasponism  would 
no  longer  exist,  or,  if  it  existed,  it  would  be  a  very  different  kmd  of  antago- 
nism from  that  for  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel  contend.  It  would  be  an 
antagonism  buildinff  up  one  indivuible  conception,  and  therefore  an 
antagonism  essential  to  the  very  life  and  essence  of  reason  itself,  and  not 
an  antagonism  by  which  reason  Is  placed  at  variance  with  itself  and  thus 
oonfounded,  disabled,  and  paralysed." 

^  The  philosophy  of  Empedocles  is,  for  the  most  part,  rather  physical 
than  speculative."  1st,  he  accepts  the  Eleatic  principle  of  being ;  and  2nd, 
by  modi^ring  this  principle ;  in  other  words,  by  postulating  different  kinds 
of  being,  or  of  matter  endowed  with  inherent  qualitative  diversities,  he  en- 
deavours to  obviate  the  consequences  of  the  Eleatio  positioui  lee  think,  with 
indifferent  success.** 

"  Leucippus  and  DemoerUut  were  the  prapoundert -of  ttie  m^omie  Itieory 
of  the  nniWYM.**  **  They  supposed  that  all  things  were  oomposed  of 
particles  ao  noaaU  that  they  could  not  be  less-^-particles  whioh  could  not  be 
•evered  by  any  force, — and  these  pariiflles  they  called  atomw;  using  that 
word  to  denote  their  indivisible  character."  '*  The  atoms  were  not  dtstia- 
guished  from  each  other  by  any  di&renees  of  quality.  In  point  of  quallfrf 
tiiey  were  homogeneous,  or  of  the  samekind^their  difierenoes  are  ^[uantita' 
UoB  merely.*'  ^'The  aim  of  the  atomic  philosophers  was  to  explain  the 
greatest  number  of  phenomena  by  means  of  the  feweat  possible  principles. 
This  striving  ^ler  unity  or  simplicity  is  indeed  the  great  aim  or  charac- 
teristic of  £  philosophy.** 

<*  The  philosophy  of  Anaxagorcu  centres  in  the  two  fbllowing  points, 
-^riz.,  1st,  his  doctrine  of  what  are  called  HomoiomerM — a  term  of  oon- 
riderable  ol»curity,  and  which,  so  ikr  as  I  oau  find,  has  nem  been  elueidated 
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satisfactorily ;  and  2nd,  his  doctrine  of  noiwor  intelligence,  aa  the  luiiTeraal 
in  all  things,  and  as  the  designing  and  directing  principle  of  the  unirerse.** 
"  Anaragoras  struck  into  a  new  direction.  He  looked  rather  to  the  ends 
than  to  the  beginnings  of  things — rather  to  the  purposes  for  which  things 
were  designed  than  to  the  sources  from  which  they  sprang." 

^  The  Sophuis  came  upon  the  scene  when  Athens  was  at  the  height  of 
her  glory  " — "  as  the  inaugurators  of  a  new,  or,  at  least,  of  an  extended 
system  of  education.  Greece  was  now  alive,  to  an  extent  unknown  before, 
with  every  kind  of  mental  activity  and  excitement."  "  Viewed  merely  aa 
general  teachers,  the  Sophists  were  a  class  or  profession ;  but  viewed  as 
philosophers,  they  properly  constituted  a  sect."  "  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  principle  of  the  Sophists  may  be  accepted  as  sound  and  valid.  Mam  it 
ihe  meauure  of  the  universe  in  so  far  as  he  participates  in  the  nature  of  all 
intellect.  In  so  far  as  he  has  a  faculty  of  the  universal — a  universal  faculty 
— he  is  cognisant  of  truth  absolutely;  but  in  so  far  as  his  particuli^ 
faculty — his  senses  and  understanding — is  concerned,  he  is  not  the  measure 
of  the  universe ;  not  the  recipient  of  truth  as  it  is  for  all,  but  only  of  truth 
as  it  is  for  him, — that  is  to  say,  the  recipient  of  mere  apparent  truths  oc  of 
that  which  strictly  speaking  is  not  truth  at  alL" 

"  Socrates  revindicated  for  truth  and  morals  the  absolute  and  immutable 
and  real  nature  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  argumentation  of 
the  Sophists."  '*  No  Sophist  was  ever  more  keenly  bent  on  free  and  searchhig 
inquiry  than  he ;  and  this  u  the  reason  why  he  has  frequently  and  not 
erroneously  been  identified  to  a  large  extent  with  that  party.  If  Socrates  had 
been  compelled  to  make  his  option  between  the  Sophists  and  the  old  stub- 
born citizen  party  at  Athens,  there  is  little  doubt  which  side  he  would  hare 
chosen.  He  would  have  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Sophists  ;  for  this  party 
was  at  any  rate  awake  and  flexible  with  intellectual  life  and  movement, 
whereas  the  other  party  was  stiff  and  solid — was  sunk  in  a  dogmatic  clum- 
ber, was  stationary  if  not  retrograde."  "  He  agreed  with  the  Sophists  in 
calhng  for  free  inquiry ;  but  he  demanded,  further,  that  that  inquiry  should 
be  more  thorough-going  anH  complete  than  it  had  been  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Sophists" — "more  radical,  more  searching,  and  more  com- 
prehensive." 

The  lectures  on  Socrates  are  written  with,  great  care,  display 
much  insight  into  the  Socratic  style  of  controTersj,  its  processes, 
purpose,  and  outgrowths.  Had  our  space  permitted  we  should 
elaaly  have  transferred  to  these  pages  au  exquisite  dissertation  o& 
the  theory  of  morals  (Adam  Smith's),  founded  on  sympathy,  and  a 
most  judicious  and  profound  investigation  into  the  defects  of  Utiii- 
tarianism  as  a  basis  rather  than  a  gauge,  a  motive  not  a  test  of 
morality.  His  Socrates  is,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  too  modern  in 
thought,  or  at  least  the  views  ne  entertained  are  discussed  with  too 
much  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  our  day  than  with  regard  to 
the  forthgrowth  and  development  of  Socraticism  from  the  elder 
schools  of  thought  and  the  SophiBtic  dialectic.  The  lectures  on 
Plato — though  a  most  loving  and  lengthy  labour  had  been  expended 
by  the  author  on  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  the  broad-browed 
^istocles — are  less  decided  and  thorough,  less  deliberate  and  satis- 
factory, less  finished  and  apparently  more  tentative,  than  the  oUier 
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papers.  They  appear  to  ns  to  have  been  composed  too  mnch  under 
the  inflnence  of  W.  A.  Bntler  and  Dr.  Whewell,  and  they  read  witL 
less  of  the  verve  of  independent  thinkinf^  in  them  than  we  expected ; 
for  we  know  that  Steinhart's,  Consin's,  Schleiermacher's,  Zeller's, 
and  Herman's  editions  were  familiar  to  him,  and  that  he  had  an 
acquaintance,  derived  from  personal  talk,  with  the  opinions  of  the 
great  Oxford  Platonist,  Protessor  B.  Jowett.  The  modem  English 
editions  of  Plato's ''  Dialo^es,"  in  the  original  and  in  translations, 
were  always  procured  and  studied  as  soon  as  they  could  be  had 
from  the  publisher's  hands.  We  presume  that  he  nad  not,  at  the 
period  when  they  were  composed  for  delivery,  made  up  his  mind 
upon  the  entire  round  of  the  Platonic  speculations,  and  that  these 
were  employed  as  pr<htempore  approximations  used  by  him  to  com- 
plete his  professorial  survey  of  ancient  thought. 

A  somewhat  similar  defect,  though  arising  from  a  different  cause, 
is  found  in  the  lectures  on  Aristotle.  The  moral,  political,  and 
physical  speculations  of  this  less  powerfol  but  more  versatile  suc- 
cessor of  Plato,  are  much  more  ruUy  developed  than  the  logical 
doctrines.  This  resulted,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  that  depart- 
ment fell  to  be  exponnded  by  the  professor  of  logic  through  ^ose 
class  his  students hadpassed  before  they  had  entered  his. 

The  lectures  on  "  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans  "  are  finely  toned, 
full  of  interesting  thought,  and  very  suggestive;  those  on  the 
"  Sceotics  "  and  the  "  I^eo-Platonists '  are  acute,  graceful,  concise, 
yet  clear ;  the  discrimination  of  thought  from  thought  and  cha- 
racter from  character  being  managed  with  the  honest  cunning  of  a 
master's  hand,  of  a  master  mind. 

Ferrier  "continued  to  write  occasional  articles  to  Blackwood' e  Ma^ 
gazine,  which  prove  that  his  professional  studies,  ardently  as  they 
were  pursued,  did  not  entirely  monopolize  his  attention."*  He  also 

•  Among  his  BlaeletDood  contribntionB  we  may  mention  a  very  able  series 
entitled  "  New  Beadings  in  Sbakspero,"  ono  of  the  ablest  abfltracts  and 
criticiama  of  the  Collier-folio  controyersy.  These  appeared  in  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1863.  Our  Sbakspere  students  will  be  glad  to  have 
the  antborahip  of  these  remarkable  papers  authenticated  as  Professor  Fer- 
rier's,  and  this  the  present  writer  can  do  on  the  most  certain  authority.  In 
these  artices  an  account  of  the  "Old  Corrector's  folio,"  of  the  hypothesis 
based  on  its  discovery,  of  the  emendations  proposed,  &o.,  will  be  found. 
But  the  papers  also  contain  a  criticLsm  aeriatim  of  the  more  important  pas- 
sages proposed  to  be  altered,  which  are  in  a  great  majority  of  instanoes 
shown  to  be  untenable ;  besides  this,  they  contain  many  ingenious  defences 
of  the  old  readings,  and  sereral  suggestions  regarding  the  method  in  which 
Shaksperian  readings  should  be  tested,  which  are  of  great  value.  We  are 
imable  to  give  an  analysis  of  these  papers  within  reasonable  limits  as  to 
space,  but  the  following  observations  on  Shakspcre's  text  may  show  the 
spirit  in  which  the  artieies  are  conceived : — 
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oQ&tnfanAed  muiy  eioellent  skeielieB  to  "  The  Lnperud  Dietioiun 
of  IIxLkersal  Biogrftpby  "-*otte  of  the  moet  valoaw  repertories  <n 
the  xaemoizB  of  the  uetmguisked  mea  of  oil  ages  and  natiosA 
whiebi  has  aa  yet  appeared  i&  the  EngliBh  laagnaM.  AmooffUiaiat 
aa  apeoially  worthy  of  nobBi»  we  may  mention  tne  artidlea  fie^el^ 
Ilato^  Smhf  Adam  Smith,  Wilson*  WoUastoft,  Schiller*  ScheUmflu 
&o.  Sir  Edward  Balwer  Ly tton  dedicated  his  "  Ballads  of  Sdut 
ler'*  to  Ferrier^  and  aeknowledges  the  aid  he  got  irvm  him  ia 
detormining  the  finer  shades  of  poetic  signification  in  the  lays  of 
tiiat  philosophic  lyrist.  Paring  his  kter  years  he  amnaed  lumself 
and  lomid  relxation  from  the  overtaxing  studies  of  his  meta|^. 
sical  oonrse  in  the  translation  of  the  *'  Odes  of  Horsfis  "  into  Eagliui 
verse»  whUe  he  intermitted  his  readings  in  Fl&to  with  a  perusal  of 
Virgil. 

In  Deoember*  1861,.  his  health,  never  robust  and  mock  weakanad 
by  study  and  the  sedentaiy  habits  qf  hia  life,  gave  way  before  aa 
attadc  of  aagina  pectoris,  and  for  a  time  great  fears  were  enter* 
tained  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger.    He  rallied,  however,  and 


"  Of  Sbalcipraa'a  handwritings  bo  fkt  a«  it  is  kncvni  tb«M  ie 
extant  so  muck  aa  *  tba  scrape  of  a  |^«d,'  with  the  exception  of  the  aoftc^ 
eraph  of  his  name.  Of  his  plays^  thirteen  were  published  in  an  authenlie 
tonn  during  his  life,  uid  four  in  spurious  or  *  pirated '  editions.  These  sn 
called  the  quartos.  After  his  death  one  of  his  plays  was  published  by 
itselj^  for  the  first  time—'  Othello.*  In  1628)  seven  ^ears  after  his  deatii. 
the  first  folio  appeared.  It  contains  the  eighteen  plays  just  refsned  to,  with 
the  addition  of  e^teen,  now  published  for  the  first  time.  This  folio  1629 
was  printed  (if  we  are  to  believe  its  editors,  and  there  iff  no  reason  to  doubt 
their  word)  J^rom  Skakapere^s  omm  mamMffr^iir,  and  from  the  quarto 
editions  reused  and  corrected,  to  some  extent^  eithev  by  hia  own  hand  er 
under  hia  authority.  So  that  ^  foUo  1628  is  the  highest  auttonly  thai 
can  be  appealed  to  in  the  settlement  of  his  text.  It  ranks  eren  before  the 
quartos,  except  in  cases  of  obyious  misinint,  or  other  satf-erideot  OTenjgfats. 
To  it,  in  BO  far  as  external  eridenoe  is  concerned,  all  other  pioo6  most 
yield.  Internal  evidence  may  occasionally  solicit  the  alteration  of  the  text ; 
but  such  emendations  must,  in  ereiy  case,  be  conjectural.  It  is  the  bask 
of  every  genuine  edition,  and  must  continue  se  nnti)  ShakspeM^a  ova 
manoBoripts  be  brought  to  li^t.  .  •  .  We  are  not  entitledi  on  an^ 
account,  to  alter  the  text  of  the  folio  1623,  even  in  oases  where  -«««ifr>t 
improTcments  might  be  made,  so  long  as  the  old  reading  makes  sense.  If 
any  reasonable  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  the  received  lection,  we  are 
bound  to  retain  it,  beosuse  we  hare  erery  reason  to  beliere  that  it  is  what 
Shakspera  wrote ;  and  it  is  our  object  to  possess  his  wofds  and  his  meamag 
not  as  we  may  suppose  they  ov^hi  to  be,  but  as  they  were^  Where  no  seaae 
at  all  can  be  obtained  firom  a  passage,  a  slight,  perhaps  a  constderaUe^ 
alteration  is  allowable ;  because  any  men*s  intelligibility  is  to  be  preferred 
to  even  Shakspere's  unintelligibility.  But  we  are  never  to  flatter  our> 
selves  with  any  strong  degree  of  assurance  that  the  correction  has  icstorcd 
to  u8  the  exact  language  of  the  poet.  •  •  •  Gbllrat^s  theory  in  regard  to 
the  printing  of  the  folio  1623  is  contradicted  by  tiie  diatind  aoooonee* 
ment  of  its  editors,  who  say  of  their  great  mastttr  that '  his  mind  and  hani 
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wa»  able  to  oonduet  Ida  cIass  in  hia  own  honse^  whidi  saTod  him  the 
fatigue  of  gcmig  to  the  clasB-room  and  the  exposure  to  whieh  that 
woiud  hare  subjected  him.  He  struggled  against  his  malady»  and 
hastened  on  with  his  fixed  life-wor£»  often  at  the  cost  of  g^eat 
agony.  He  looked  death  calmly  in  the  faoe»  and  sought  delay,  not 
immunity— opportunity  only  of  bringing^  out  with  some  complete* 
ness  the  garnered  thoughts  of  the  anxious  years  foregone^  ^  Hia 
waa  a  hunger  for  truth.  ''  Hunger/'  he  said,  "  is  the  great  weaver 
in  moral  thinga  as  in  physical.  The  hunger  that  is  in  uie  new-born 
child  sits  weaving  the  whole  bodily  frame*  bones  and  sinews*  out  of 
nothing.  And  so  I  suppose  in  moral  and  spiritual  things,  it  ia 
hunger  that  builds  up  the  being."  All  the  ambitiona  of  earth  fell 
away  from  hia  heart,  mtimationa  of  mortality  and  immortality  came 
to  him  aa  companiona  in  thought.  He  would  gladly  have  said  of 
lua  work,  '*  It  is  finished ;"  but  ne  knew  that  to  man  that  was  seldom 
given^  and  that  with  God  all  issues  must  be  left.  But  it  waa  his  to 
work  while  it  was  yet  day  with  him. 
In  1862  he  waa  appointed  Exanuner  in  Logic  for  the  London 

vteat  together,  and  what  he  thought  he  uttered  with  such  easinees  that  we 
have  Bcarce  received ^om  him  a  blot  in  hi$ papers'  This  doclaration  that 
the  materials  from  which  they  worked  were  derived  direct^  from  Shak- 
speve  himfidf  seems  to  establish  cooohisively  the  authenticity  of  the  folio 
1^88 ;  and  that  point  being  made  good,  aB  external  evidenee  in  favour  of 
the  new  readings  most  of  neeeisity  fall/*— JSIaeifaoo(Mr«  Mm^anm^  Amguti, 
ISfia,  p.  188-4. 

^  If  the  ^lory  of  Shakspere  is  a  theme  for  national  congratulation  the 
pnrii^  of  his  text  ought  to  be  an  object  of  aatieaal  concem.  It  is-  not 
eaongh  that  the  genml  eflfeot  of  his  writings  should  impress  itself  oleaiiy 
on  thB  hearts  ai^  minds  of  all  elassea  of  reader9-*-tbat  the  gnuider  and 
broader  features  of  his  genius  should  commend  thiomaelTes  to  the  admiration 
of  all  mankind.  This  can  they  never  fail  to  do.  The  danger  to  which 
Sbakspere  is  ea^tosed  is  not  suoh  as  can  ever  materially  affect  the  sool  and 
eubstance  of  his  compositions.  Here  he  stands  pre-eminent  and  secure. 
Bat  he  is  exposed  to  a  danser  of  another  kind.  As  time  wears  on  his  text 
rons  periodically  the  risk  of  being  extensively  tampered  with ;  whether  by 
the  introduction  of  new  rmdmgs,  properly  so  called,  or  by  the  insertion  of 
glosses  of  a  comparatively  ancient  date." — Ihid.^  September  1868,  p.  308. 

"  The  anthorized  and  undonbted  text  now  appears  to  us,  and  we  should 
imagine,  to  every  one  else  who  has  attended  to  the  new  readings,  as  greatly 
less  corrupt  than  on  a  slighter  inspection  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sup- 
posing. We  can  only  answer  for  ourselves ;  but  this  wo  can  say,  that  the 
meffectual  operations  of  the  old  MS.  corrector  hare  opened  our  eyes  to  a 
depth  of  piirity  and  correctness  in  the  received  text  of  Shakspere  of  which 
we  had  formerly  no  suspicion  ;  and  th<xt  is  the  true  good  whi(^  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  old  bungler  haTO  effected — they  have  settled  for  e^er  the 
question  as  to  the  purity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  ordinary  editions  of 
ohakspere.  We  now  belieye  that  the  test  of  no  author  in  the  world  is  so 
immaculate  as  that  of  our  great  national  poet,  or  stands  in  less  need  of 
emendation,  or  departs  eo  little  from  the  words  of  its  original  composer." — 
Ibid,,  October  1853,  p.  475. 
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TJniTenity,  and  he  did  his  duty  in  that  year  and  in  June  of  1863, 
though  in  the  January  preceding  he  had  an  assault  of  illness  which 
showed  that  his  heart  was  the  weakest  part  of  his  physical  system, 
and  that  the  apparently  asthmatical  symptoms  from  which  he 
suffered  were  reauy  due  to  the  irregular  action  of  that  all-important 
organ. .  In  October,  1863,  he  was  again  struck  down.  He  had  been 
in  nis  library  busied  with  his  books  and  immersed  in  his  thoughts 
only  the  day  before  this  alarming  attack,  which  left  him,  as  the 
doctors  said,  witiiout  hope  of  human  remedy.  On  llth  Noyember 
he  opened  his  class,  and  though  sadly  weakened,  and  oflen  feeling 
the  touch  of  death  at  his  heart,  he  went  on  with  the  toil  of  duty. 
But  on  8th  December  congestion  of  the  brain  incapacitated  him 
ftom  lecturing  a^ain.  Stu^,  thought,  effort,  were  alike  forbidden 
to  him ;  he  lived  in  the  region  of  family  affection  alone,  but  for  the 
next  seven  months  the  advent  of  death  was  a  daily  expectation,  not 
fear.  With  a  calm,  unruffled,  unfailing  resignation  he  saw  himself 
failing  to  the  world ;  with  placid  courage  he  looked  at  the  inevitable 
grave,  and  with  "  a  lively  nope  "  he  saw  beyond  it,  and  waited  till 
the  Master-call  and  the  end  came,  which  it  did  11th  June,  1864. 
Amid  respectful  grief  his  body  was  laid  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  where  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors  reposed. 

Socially,  Ferrier  "  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  interesting,  and 
attractive  of  men."  "  His  graceful  courtesy,  his  rich  and  genial 
humour,  and  the  fine  unrestrained  benignity,  which,  being  heart- 
deep,  inspired  his  whole  manner,  secured  general  admiration  and 
good- will."  He  was  beloved  by,  popular  with,  and  yet  most  decisive 
among  his  students,  and  he  at  once  won  the  esteem  and  quickened 
the  intellect  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  His  chivahrous 
high  principle  and  urbane  straightforwardness  charmed  his  friends 
and  gained  the  respect  of  enemies.  ''  The  play  of  his  intellect  was 
fine,  subtle,  arrowy  in  its  keenness  and  directness."  "To  force  of 
intellect  there  were  added  depth  of  feeling  and  strength  of  will,  re- 
solution which,  once  taken,  was  indomitable."  For  "interest  in 
the  highest  speculative  questions,  for  openness,  candour,  and  withal 
subtlety  of  force,  he  was  almost  unequalled ;"  "  metaphysic  was  his 
delight  and  his  strength."  **  Beasoned  truth  "  was  the  object  of  his 
earnest  search  and  eager  investigation.  His  own  contributions  to 
the  scientific,  forth-following  of  metaphysical  speculations — what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions— are 
remarkable  for  living  insight,  originality,  depth,  and  penetration. 
He  was  a  thinker  whose  fame  must  brighten  and  enlarge  as  the  ages 
move  onwards  to  higher  issues  than  gratify  our  day  of  little  faith 
and  scant  enthusiasm. 
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HAVE  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTURES  SUPER- 
gEDEB  THE  MOBALITY  TAUGHT  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENTP 

Since  the  completioii  of  tlie  New  Testament,  morality,  altiioujg;Ii 
based  upon  diyine  writ,  has  undergone  many  changes.  That  which 
had  been  counted  morality  at  one  time  was  at]  another  considered 
exactly  the  reverse ;  and  we  who  now  lire  in  fhe  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  aeaiuzT  have  just  title  to  give  effeot  to  our  eonceptions 
of  what  soriptoral  mojehtj  la,  and  waat  it  should  be.  We  hayo 
simply  io  doal  with,  fint,  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testamdot,  and, 
secondly,  that  of  the  New.  Now,  when  ihie  moralitf  whioh  we 
affect  to  discuss  is  assumed  to  form  part  of  oar  religious  faith 
it  must  be  consistent  with  the  reason  that  is  witibiin  us.  If  mot, 
we  can  have  no  perfect  idea  of  what  it  is,  as  the  faot  is  evident  Hiat 
we  can  never  form  a  true  estimate  of  that  which  may  be  opposed 
to  our  reason  or  convictions.  Morality  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  praotice  or  system  of  moral  duties ;  luid  wb  are  to  apply 
our  unoerstandinffs  to  the  moral  precepts  of  both  Testamjents  i^ 
ascertain  if  they  oe  consiatent  with  our  convictionsj  reason,  and 
experience.  It  is  certainly  of  no  advantage  whatever  to  tell  us 
that  a  person  may  err  in  Ids  reason,  and  tnat  man  is  fallible,  i^nd 
so  on, — as  it  is  by  the  same  reason  alone  that  we  can  judge  whether 
our  faith  be  right  or  wrong.  We  are,  therefore,  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  approach  the  discussion  with  full  conEdeoee  in  our  reason — 
the  result  of  our  convictions,  as  we  have  no  other  faculiy  of  judging. 
By  reason,  then,  we  can  so  exercise  our  minda  npon  the  evi£nee 
set  before  us  as  to  the  truth  of  a  givan  Mil^'ept  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  pounds  of  our  belief,  or  what  is  eanunonly  called  our  ^tfo. 

A  ver^  important  question  in  this  debate  is, — Does  the  morality 
of  the  New  Teatament  differ  from  that  of  the  Old  P  If  such  be 
the  case,  haa  the  morality  of  the  New  repealed  the  Old  P  On  this 
point  more  anon.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  consider  wheth^ 
the  practice  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  principles  or  actions 
contained  in  ihe  Old  Testament  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  convey 
a  eonupjete  idea  of  morality  to  our  minds ;  and  thereafter  to  find 
out  if  the  moraHty  of  the  Old  Testament  is  confirmed  by  tl^e 
New. 

It  seems  -to  «s  very  plain  that  we  ean  prove  these  points 
with  greatar  amtiifaotion  to  oarselvaa  and  others  by  giving  a  few 
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infltances  in  which  one  portion  of  Holy  Writ  is  set  against  the 
other.  £yen  on  a  most  important  point,  snch  as  the  pleasure  that 
the  Creator  had  when  he  finished  ids  works,  there  is  considerable 
difference,  e,  y., — 

''And  God  saw  ererr  thing  that  "And  it  repented  the  Lord  that 

He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  He  had  made  man  on  the  earth, 
yerj  good,"  Gen.  i.  31.  and  it  griered  Him  at  his  heertt** 

6ten.  Ti.  6. 

This  is  merely  an  illustration  to  show  the  discrepancy  of  the  two 
passages — not  as  affecting  the  merits  of  the  question  at  isnie. 
Bnt  at  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered  that  our  notions  of 
morality  will  be  modified  to  a  great  extent  by  the  general  con- 
sistency of  passages  not  having  immediate  reference  to  the  subject. 
The  following  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  can 
speak  for  themselves ;  they  refer,  to  whether  the  Creator  is  visible 
or  audible : — 

Old  TiSTiLJisirr.  Kbw  Tsstambbt. 

1.  "And  the  Lord  called  unto  1.  "Ye  have  neither  heard  Wm 
Adam,  and  said  unto  him,  Where  voioe  at  any  time,  nor  seen  His 
art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  1  heard  Thy      shape,"  John  v.  37. 

voice    in  the  garden,  and   I  was 
afraid  "  Gen.  ill.  9, 10. 

2.  "And  the  Lord  spake  to  Moses  2.  "Whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto      nor  can  see^"  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

his  friend,"  £xod.  zxxiii.  11. 

Any  person  with  the  least  intelligence  must  observe  the  difference 
that  exists  on  these  material  points  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New.  One  reference  more  on  this  head  of  difference 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  :^ 

"  For  I  have  seen  Gk>d  face  to  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 

face,  and  my  life  is  preserved,"  Gen.      time^"  John  i.  18. 
xxxii.  30. 

"  Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of 
the  elders  of  iBrael :  and  they  saw 
the  GK>d  of  Israel.  .  .  .  They  saw 
Gk>d,  and  did  eat  and  drink,"  Exod. 
xxiv.  9—11. 

We  are  told  that  example  is  better  than  precept.  If  that  be 
true,  we  shall  see  whether  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  the 
Old  Testament  sets  a  good  sound  moral  example. 

The  first  case  to  which  we  shall  direct  attention  is  that  of  Sarah, 
who  having  no  children  to  her  husband  Abraham,  gave  her  maid  to 
him,  —  as  illustrative  of  the  most  abominable  concubinage  and 
slavery,— 

"  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  she  conceived,"  Gen.  xvL  4. 

And  instead  of  treating  this  poor  bondwoman  with  any  degree  of 
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respect,  she  is  thrust  forth  by  him  into  the  wilderness  without  any 
means  of  protection.    Here  it  is, — 

"And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  tool  bread,  and 
a  bottle  of  water,  and  gare  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and 
the  child,  and  sent  her  awaj,  and  she  departed :  and  wandered  in  the 
wilderness  of  Beersheba,*'  Gen.  xxi.  14. 

What  would  be  said  now-a-days  of  the  morality  of  the  man  who 
would  treat  his  servant  as  a  slaye  and  concubine,  and  then  after 
degrading  her  in  the  manner  described,  send  her  out  a  poor  forlorn 
outcast  into  the  bleak  and  barren  wilderness !  Are  we  to  imitate 
this  morality  P  The  man  that  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act  in 
this  nse  would  be  considered  as  one  possessing  not  even  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  the  lowest  morality. 

Esau  was  a  great  hunter,  and  returned  home  in  a  starved  and 
fainting  condition,  and  begged  of  his  brother  Jacob  to  give  him  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Jacob,  without  the  least  spark  of  brotherly 
affection,  took  the  most  infamous  advantage  of  him,  as  the  follow- 
ing quotation  will  show  :— 

"And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  daj  thy  birthright.  And  Esau  said. 
Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do 
to  me  ?  And  Jacob  said.  Swear  to  me  this  day ;  and  he  sware  xmto  him  : 
and  he  sold  his  birthright  unto  Jacob,"  Qen.  xxv.  81 — 33. 

This  was  not  enough  for  Jacob's  selfishness.  To  carry  out  his 
ends  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  foulest  means,  — to  assume 
a  false  name,  to  cheat  a  father  on  his  dying  bed,  and  to  grossly 
swindle  an  only  brother,  whom  he  had  already  robbed,  in  his 
case  we  rather  think  that  the  deceitful  man  lived  more  than  half 
his  days.    The  following  verse  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  :— 

**  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  firstborn ;  I  ha?e  done 
according  as  thou  badest  me ;  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and  eat  of  my  Tenison, 
that  thy  soul  may  bless  me,"  Gen.  xxvii.  19,  Ac. 

The  facts  narrated  were  not  enough  for  Jacob.  He  fied  to 
Laban,  who  gave  him  two  daughters  for  wives,  and  a  certain  part  of 
the  flock.  But  it  is  alleged  that  Jacob  was  rather  a  clever  man, 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  he  had  miraculous  support,  or  fore- 
knowledge. He  knew  how  to  change  the  colour  of  the  offspring  of 
the  flocks  which  he  tended.  Hence  he  adopts  a  trick,  which, 
taking  it  on  the  understanding  that  such  conduct  was  exceedingly 
praiseworthy,  as  appears  to  be  meant  in  the  Old  Testament  scrip- 
ture, can  only  be  regarded  as  mere  deception  against  his  father-in^ 
law  and  benefactor : — 

"  And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters 
in  the  watering  troughs  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that  they  should 
conoeiTe  when  they  came  to  drink.  And  the  flocks  conceired  before  the 
rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted,"  Qen. 
.  38,  39. 
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One  instanee  y^t  and  then  we  tiunk  our  task  will  be  satisfiEustorily 
mode  ont,  so  far  as*  the  Book  of  'Grenestt  ii  coneemed.  Hie  treat* 
ment  of  Sbechem  and  Hamor  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  will  answer  our 
purpose.  Sbechem  defiled  Dinah,  Jacob's  daughter ;  but  this 
offence  was  altogether  to  be  foi^otten  when  Shea£am  and  fiamor 
consented  to  be  circumcised,  which  was  done  aocordingly.  But 
instead  of  keepinjz  faith,  the  traitor  was  acted,  and  both  ohecbem 
and  Hamor  were  kiHed.    We  quote  again : — 

"  Simeon  snd  Levi  took  each  mail  his  sword,  end  came  upon  the  dftf 
boldly,  and  slew  all  the  males.  And  they  slew  Hamor  end  Sheehcat 
his  son  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  took  Dinah  out  of  Sheehau'a 

house,  and  went  out.  They  took  their  sheep  and  their  oxen, thor 

little  ones  and  their  wives,"  Gen.  zzxiv.  25 — 29. 

These  few  instances,  out  of  a  great  number,  show  beyond  all 
4o«tbt  the  low  type  of  the  monuity  exhibited  as  righteous  in 
the  Old  TwtaBMnt ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  -a  ntfaer  diiBcult 
ta^  to  get  any  narratiTO  in  the  least  degree  equal  in  infimT 
to  them  in  the  JNew  Testament.  There  is  something  aiore  natuxal, 
more  loving,  and  more  credible,  in  the  historic  portions  of  the  "New 
Testament  writings.  What  we  have  now  shown  is  set  before  us, 
in  some  measure  as  example,  and  the  individuals  who  committed 
such  deeds  were  regarded,  and  are  represented,  as  very  pious  men 
— ^as  fathers  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  as  ensamples  of  the 
moral  worth  which  would  entitle  them  to  be  the  illuminators  of  the 
dark  and  sinful  minds  of  the  present  age.  We  must  obserre,  how- 
ever, that  slavery  was  regarded  as  eanctioned  by  divine  institution, 
and  0ven  that  one  brother  should  be  a  servant  to  the  other,  for  the 
recommendatory  act  of  eheating  an  old  ftither.  Polygamy  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  women  were  regarded  as  mere  toys 
to  satisfy  the  lusts  of  man.  Even  a  brother,  though  fainting  and 
starved,  could  get  no  mercy  at  the  hand  of  a  brother.  The  nerds 
of  a  benevolent  father-in-law  were  enfeebled  in  ceostitatiout  and 
diminished  in  number  by  dishonesty  and  deception.  Vows,  or 
promises,  solemnly  entered  into  were  violated  in  the  grossest 
manner.  In  short,  instead  of  thoseyimiotM  tnen  of  old  being  in  anj 
way  patterns  of  morality,  they  were  exactly  the  reverse.  Their 
actions  were  quite  opposed  to  what  we,  taugnt  by  the  I9^ew  Testa- 
ment, would  esteem  just  and  honourable.  There  is  not  a  whit 
ef  honesty,  virtue,  or  any  other  quality,  which  might  be  considered 
essential  m  forming  the  Christian  character,  to  be  found  in  the 
actions  recorded  of  these  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race  and  favourites 
of  heaven.  Nobody  would  now  hold  in  theory  the  .practices 
which  were  then  held  so  common,  by  fathers  whom  tiie  present 

generation  treat  as  holy  and  pure.    Besides,  the  vexy  conseieneee  of 
le  present  people  would  prevent  them  from  such  tieaehca*f,iaid» 
rapine,  and  murder,  as  were  then  committed  wi4h  impusity. 

On  turning  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  as  it  were 
going  from  a  bad  world  to  a  better  one.    We  find  wicked  sad  gkir- 


ing  crimes  forbidden,  and  ▼irtaei  grea%  extolled.  It  brefttlies  an 
atmoephere  of  purer  morality,  and  ita  whole  oourse  ia  oonsiateat 
with  the  })ractical  duties  of  our  life.  liars  God  will  judge.  Vows 
were  enjoined  to  be  kept.  Charitable  worka  wece  recommended, 
and  the  wrath  of  man  disapproyed.  No  one  who  reada  and  under- 
stands oan  fail  to  obserre  the  virtuona  prinoiplea  that  are  laid 
down  and  inculcated,  and  there  ia  certainly  leas  ooaatriwUetioai 
to  tingle  the  ears  of  the  oriticaL 

It  is  said  that  the  moral  law  ia  "  aummarily  comprehended  in  the 
Ten  Commandments."  Granting  anch  to  be  the  case,  for  tiie  aake 
of  argument,  it  ia  impossible  to  reoonoile  the  oharaeter  of  Old 
Teatament  heroes,  as  being  in  exact  conformity,  or  in  harmony, 
with  that  brief  summary.  Out  of  the  Ten  Comjnaudmenta  two 
are  ouly  poaitiye  enaotmenta,  while  the  other  eight  are  negatiye^ 
When  we  ought  to  be  told  what  dutiea  are  requirad  of  ua^  we  get  a 
faint  idea  o£  what  we  should  not  do.  Where  will  we  find  ohanl^, 
rirtue,  manliness,  extoUed  and  enforced  P  The  first  oommaad  teUa 
us  that  we  are  to  haye  no  God  but  one,  iiiat  aa  if  any  more 
exiated.  The  aecond  is,  that  no  person  will  dow  down  unto  thev 
(ether  goda),  "  For  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  yisiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  ihem  that  hate  me,  and  showing  merar 
unto  thouaanda  of  them  that  love  ma  and  keep  iny  oommandmenta. 
Certainly  that  ia  an  awiuL  sentence,  just  aa  if^a  aon  (ere  he  was 
bom)  could  keep  a  &ther  from  committing  auoh  an  ojSenoe.  £ysn 
if  human  law  pnnished  a  parent  for  aome  misdeed,  would  the  moat 
corrupt  judge  that  eyer  wore  the  ermine  dream  of  pimiahing 
the  grandaonP  Such  an  idea  would  neyer  haye  entered  into  the 
head  eyen  of  a  Jeffreys.  The  third  ia  y<ery  good  in  ita  way.  The 
fourth  ia  a  rather  atrange  one,  aa  it  is  doubt&l  for  what  purpose  it 
waa  intended  to  be  kept  aaered.  Waa  it  becauae  the  Lord  reated 
aad  waa  refreshed  on  tne  seyenth  day  (£xod.  xxxL  17)  P  or  was  it 
because  the  children  of  Israel  eseapedoutof  bondage  (Deut.  y.  16)  P 
Howeyer,.  on  whateyer  basis  it  may  rest,  it  is  repudiated  in  tne 
New  Testament.  "  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  aboye  another ; 
another  esteemeth  eyery  day  alike.  Let  eyery  man  be  fuUy 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  &>m.  xiy.  5.  ''  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  ymi  in  meat  and  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days,"  Col.  ii.  16.  The  fifth  ii, 
**  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  tlmt  thy  daya  may  be  long  upon 
the  land."  Bnt  fkthera  and  mothers  ma;p  be  dmnkarda,  may  be  a 
disgrace  to  their  offspring;  and  can  cmldren  honour  parents  in 
that  case  P  And  does  it  follow  that  if  a  son  should  honour  a  father 
who  may  be  a  bloodj  murderer,  that  the  son  will  haye  his  life  pro- 
longed P  If  a  man  is  suffering  from  some  physical  disease,  such  aa 
consumption,  will  honouring  his  parents  leogthen  his  days  P  Hxe 
sixth  forbids  killing,  but  the  children  of  Israel  were  ordered 
''to  alay  eyery  man  nis  brother,  and  eyery  man  hia  companion,  and 
eyery  man  hia  neighbour,"  Exod.  xxxii.  2i7.    The  aeyenth  prohibits. 
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adultery;  yet  it  is  ordained  that  "all  the  women  children  that 
have  not  known  a  man  by  l^ing  with  him,  keep  aliv^e  for  your- 
selves/' Namb.  xzxi.  18.  It  is  further  stated,  "  Cursed  is  he  that 
lieth  with  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father/'  Dent,  xzvii.  22. 
And  still  Abraham  married  his  sister.  "  And  yet  indeed  she  is  my 
sister ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  mr 
mother;  and  she  became  my  wife,"  Gen.  xx.  12.  The  eighth  forbiils 
stealing,  yet  the  Israelites  borrowed  nearly  all  the  gold,  silver,  ^c, 
out  of  Egypt.  The  ninth  has  reference  to  false  testimony,  and  yet 
it  is  said,  that  if  a  **  prophet  be  deceived  when  he  hath  spoken 
a  thing,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that  prophet,"  £zek.  xiv.  9.  And 
with  respect  to  the  tenth  commandment — it  is  unnecessary,  as  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  characters  coveted  their  neighbours*  wives 
and  possessions.  The  Decalogue  would  have  been  a  splendid  code 
of  morals  had  it  been  more  comnrehensive  and  less  exceptionable 
in  character  to  what  it  is.  The  discussion  must  rest,  however,  on 
the  facts  as  they  stand. 

There  are  other  one  or  two  passages  worthy  of  being  aUuded  to, 
even  though  our  space  is  limited.  It  is  a  pretty  well  ascertained 
fi^ct  that  witches  never  existed,  yet  we  nnd  in  Exod.  xxii.  18, 
*'Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  Besides,  aiding  the  poor 
is  also  forbidden,  "  Neither  shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  in 
his  cause,"  Exod.  xxiii.  3.  Many  other  portions  might  be  referred 
to,  such  as  the  Sinaitic  laws,  the  unclean  beasts,  the  laws  affecting 
the  pries^ood,  et  cetera,  but  enough  has  been  said  regarding 
this  head,  and  perhaps  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  returning 
to  it  again. 

But  over  and  above  what  we  have  stated,  it  leads  us  to  form 
unjust  and  immoral  notions  of  the  Deity.  This  is  more  particularly 
to  be  dreaded  as  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  morality  itself  in  a  scrip- 
tural point  of  view ;  and  it  is  in  this  aspect  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  it  at  present.  We  shall  give  a  few  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  an  equal  number  from  tne  New,  to  show  more 
plainly  the  highly  moral  tone  of  the  New,  in  comparison  to  the 
antiquated  and  unjust  statements  of  the  Old. 


Old  Tistakent. 

1.  *'  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war/' 
Sxod.  zv.  8. 

2.  '^  I  will  not  pity,  nor  spare,  nor 
have  meroy,  butdestroy/'  Jer.  xiii.  14. 

3.  "And  it  came  to  pass  after 
these  things,  that  God  did  tempt 
Abraham/   G^n.  xxii.  1. 

"  O  Lord,  thou  hast  deceiTed  me, 
and  I  was  deceiyed,"  Jer.  xx.  7. 


Nbw  Tbstamskt. 

1.  "The  God  of  peaoe^"  Bom. 
XT.  88. 

2.  "  The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and 
of  tender  meroy/*  James  v.  11. 

8.  "  Xjet  no  man  say  when  he  ti 
tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God :  for 
God  canDOt  be  tempted  with  evil, 
neither  tempfeth  He  any  man/* 
James  i.  13. 


These  references  clearly  show  that  purer  and  higher  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Even 
the  most  glorious    attributes  of  the  Deity  in  the  Old    Testa- 
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ment  are  obscare  and  contradictory.     Hie  yery  omnipotence  is 
questioned: — 

Old  Trbtaxevt.  New  Tjsbtassxkt, 

'*  And  the  Lord  was  with  Judah,  '*  With  G-od  all  things  are  possi- 

and  He  drave  out  the  inhabitants  of      ble,"  Matt.  xix.  26. 
the  mountain,  but  could  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
because  they  had  chariots  of  iron/' 
Judg.  i.  19. 

"  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  **  With  whom  is  no  TariableneBs, 

He  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and      neither  shadow  of  turning,"  James 
it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart,"  Oen.      i.  17. 
▼i.6. 

Not  only  so,  but  we  are  sorry  to  state  that  the  Old  Testament 
represents  the  Deity  in  sucb  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  He  is  unjust, 
and  the  Creator  of  evil : — 

1.  **  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant  1.  "  There  is  no  raapeot  of  per- 
of  servants  shall  he  be  .unto  his  son  with  God,"  Bom.  ii.  11. 
brethren  "  Oen.  ix.  25. 

2.  "I  make  peace,  and  create  2.  "God  is  not  the  author  of  con- 
evil,"  Isa.  xlv.  7.  fusion,"  1  Cor.  xiv.  33. 

3.  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  3.  "  Per  God  cannot  be  tempted 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?"  with  evil,"  James  i.  13. 

Amos  iii.  6. 

My  last  reference  will  be  to  those  who  seek  their  Maker,  and 
that  will  be  sufficient : — 

"  Then  they  shall  call  on  me,  but  "Every  one  that  asketh  reoeiveth ; 

T  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  and  he  that  seeketh  flndeth,"  Matt, 

me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  vii.  8. 
me,"  Prov.  i.  28. 

The  New  Testament  is,  however,  superior,  as  a  more  reasonable 
line  of  action  is  set  before  us  for  our  guidance,  and  we  are  taught 
to  form  proper  ideas  of  the  Deity.  "  G-lory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  eartn  peace."  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a 
man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  ohasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  He  receiveth."  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour,  and 
I  will  give  yon  rest."  "  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  peace,  joy, 
gentleness,  and  goodness."  We  might  adduce  many  more  re* 
ferenoes,  but  deem  it  unnecessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
a  higher  moral  feeling,  that  juster  views  of  the  Creator,  and 
His  actions,  and  a  more  consistent  record  of  gospel  narrative  will  be 
found  more  particularly  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old. 
In  the  latter,  we  read  strange  accounts  of  ceremonies  and  rites, 
which  are  entirely  done  away  with  in  the  New.  In  short,  there  is 
a  gradual  ascent  of  purer  morality  as  we  read  on  from  Genesis  to 
the  other  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    Genesis  seems  to 
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hftve  been  addressed  to  »  most  barbaxoua  people,  wkile  tiie  reaudii» 
ing  books  of  the  Pentateuch  breathe  a  purer  morality.  The  book* 
of  Judges  and  the  Kings  are  certainly  further  adranoad,  and  so  on 
until  we  reach  the  prophets,  when  morality  reached  its  climax 
in  the  Old  Testament.  We  again  reiterate  tliat  the  morality  of  the 
Kew  has  superseded  the  Old,  because  it  is  more  easily  understood, 
being  consistent  with  our  reason,  and  sufficiently  practical,  while  it 
wants  the  uncertainty  of  the  Old. 

The  negative  opener  states  that  "  morality  is  rigidlr  and  erer^ 
lastingly  immutable."  Ifow,  we  think  that  if  he  would  cacefblly 
read  orer  t^  Old  Testament  he  would  find  ra^ioient  reaaoA  to 
change  his  view  of  Scripture  morality.  Is  the  moralilsy  doieiibed 
in  Genesis  similar  to  the  Sinaitic  P  And  is  it  at  all  in  harmony  tritk 
the  New  Testament?  He  asserts  that  the  faith  of  the  Old  is  the 
JSFew,  and  consequently  that  the  manner  of  believing  must  be  the 
same.  This  statement  we  demur  to.  The  difference  in  the  act  of 
believing  is  this,  that  the  one  could  believe  in  a  Saviour,  while  the 
other  could  aot«  The  ohildreti  of  Israel  looked  to  tkeir  high  pnetfts, 
their  ritesi  &o,,  but  under  the  New  Testament  dispensatioft  tbe 
believers  look  to  Christ.  In  fact,  he  admits  all  tbat  we  contend  ibr ; 
he  says  that,  ''the  New  Testament  Scriptures  reveal  s^vation 
more  clearly  than  the  Old  Testament."  Now  this  is  an  admission 
which  is  quite  satisfactory  in  itself,  as  bearing  out  the  point  at 
issue.  He  then  refos  to  a  positive  institution  which  existed  under 
the  Old  Testament,  but  he  excepts  morality.  Is  morality  positive  f 
To  our  chagrin,  not  to  the  extent  sequired.  It  asems'plain,  indeed, 
that  virtues  such  as  benevolence,  kindness,  meeloMSSi  uMiesty,  Ac, 
should  be  read  in  a  positive  sense,  and  not  in  a  negative. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  superseded  by  the  New ;  and  wmle  so  doing 
we  directed  more  particular  attention  to  the  discrepancies  tliat 
exist  than  to  any  ar^^ument  of  our  own.  Brevity,  however,  must 
aoeouot  for  the  omission  of  many  interesting  points  worthy  of  con* 
sideration^  That  hi^;^  gifted  and  pbilosophio  Bian>  the  Bev. 
James  Crsnbzo^^,  of  Edmburglw  who  deserves  tiw  admiration  and 
respect  of  ail,  said,  "Evety  sonnd  code  of  morals  mnst  nsst  ca 
experienoe  alone.  Let  the  experienoe  be  mode  as  wide  as  tlos 
history  of  our  race  if  you  wiU,  bnt  it  must  be  eiporieaee,»-^wkat 
men  have  tasted^  tned>  and  tested  of  life^—whiek  alone  can  beoons 
our  sore  guide  U>  what  is  right.  For  the  rightis  known  te  ns  only 
by  the  blessedness  it  brings."  In  this  statement  weeotireiy  ooaom^ 
and  while  we  pvrsne  oar  investigatioas  for  aniving  at  trutib,  maf 
we  do  so  by  alt  means  in  a  diligent  and  candid  manner,  j^ided  bf 
experience  and  our  own  oonvietions.  The  roward  wul  indsed 
correspond  to  Uie  exertions  we  put  forth. 

0*  M.  8. 
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KSaATITB  ABTICLI.— II. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  discuss  fuUy  this  oxtensive,  profoiind, 
and  important  question,  which  would  require  a  bulky  rolume  for 
its  elucidation,  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  my  attention  to  a  few  salient  points,  and  dealing 
with  these  as  copiously  as  ability  and  space  permit,  endeavour 
from  them  to  make  good  my  position. 

By  morality  I  understand  the  code  or  body  of  laws  or  precepts 
regulating  man's  duties  to  God  and  to  one  another,  by  superseding, 
by  annulling,  or  making  void ;  and  the  question  then  is,  Is  there  a 
different  set  of  precepts  in  the  New  Testament  to  regulate  our 
conduct  to  that  which  is  fouad  in  the  Old  ?  Those  who  answer  in 
the  affirmative  will,  I  imagine,  plead  that  the  Old  Testament,  or  the 
law,  is  rigorous,  unbending,  harsh,  sometimes  cruel,  while  the 
languajse  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  love,  pardon,  peaoe,  and 
reconciTiation. 

The  question  will  be  best  answered  by  a  comparison  of  the 
teaching. of  the  two  Testaments  on  separate  points.  Of  the  general 
harmony  of  the  whole  few  doubts  are  entertained.  "The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the  New."  "  The  law  was  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come.  *  To  the  generid  force  and  obligation 
of  the  commands,  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  old  dispensation  on 
those  who  lived  in  the  light  of,  and  believed  in,  the  New,  the  divine 
Founder  of  Christianity  has  himself  borne  unmistakable  witness : 
•*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfiL  Yerily,  I  say  unto  you 
heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled/*  Matt.  v.  17,  18. 
Similar  is  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  (Horn.  iii.  31),  "  Do  we  then 
make  void  the  law  through  faith,  God  forbid ;  yea,  we  establish  the 
law."  "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth"  (x.  4^.  "The  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring 
ua  to  Christ,"  Gal.  iii.  24.  The  old  fathers  did  not  look  merely  to 
transitory  promises.  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  the  day  of  Christ, 
John  viii.  66.  Moses  wrote  of  Christ  (v.  46).  But  to  descend  ta 
particulars.  The  duties  to  be  rendered  to  God  are  expressed 
in  nearly  similar  words  in  both ;  compare  Deut.  vi.  5  and  Levit.  xix. 
18  with  Luke  x.  27,  28.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  This  love 
to  God  is  so  stiongly  iuBiated  on,  either  directly  or  indirectly^ 
through  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  that  I  shall  not  stay 
to  give  further  proofs. 

In  turning  to  the  other  great  branch  of  morality— the  duty  of 
his  fellow-man,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  as  exemplified  in 
the  directions  given  to  be  observed  toward  the  various  classes 
of  society  in  the  two  Testaments  respectively,  and,^> 

1.  Muters  and  subjecti^'^lji  Deut.  xvii.  11  and  12,  the  people  are^ 
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commanded  to  hearkea  la  every  case  to  the  sentence  of  the  priest 
or  judge,  ''  and  to  do  all  that  they  inform  thee,  according  to 
the  sentence  of  the  law  which  tbej  snail  teach  thee,  and  accordint; 
to  the  judgments  which  they  shall  tell  thee  thou  shalt  do :  thou 
shalt  not  decline  from  the  sentence  which  they  shall  show  thee,  to 
the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left."  Any  disobedient  were  to  die,  and 
so  eyil  should  be  put  awa}r  from  Israel.  The  duty  of  kings  to  their 
subjects  is  so  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  concluding  verses  of  this 
chapter  that  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  be  able  to  say  it  cao 
be  improved  upon,  much  less  superseded,  while  all  will  agree  that 
if  all  Christian  kings,  princes,  and  governors,  followed  the  directions 
there  laid  down,  nothmg  further  could  be  desired  or  expected  from 
them ;  and  their  people  would  live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
So  far  the  Old  Testament. 

In  turning  to  the  New,  we  find  Jesus  exhorting  His  disciples  in 
a  similar  strain.  '^  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  se&t, 
all  therefore  that  they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do," 
Matt,  xxiii.  2, 3.  And  again,  ''Ilender  unto  Caesar  the  things  which 
are  Csesar's,"  Luke  xx.  25.  The  apostles  give  a  like  exhortation, 
"Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higner  powers.  He  that 
resisteth  uie  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and  thej 
that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation,"  !Rom.  xiii.  2—7. 
**  Put  them  in  mind  to  be  sabjeot  to  principalities  and  powers,  to 
obey  magistrates,"  Titus  iii.  1.  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as 
supreme,"  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  The  coincidence  of  the  two  Testaments  in 
this  particular  relation  of  the  moral  duties  is  manifest. 

2.  Parents  and  children,  —  In  the  Old  Testament  we  read, 
"  Honour  thy  father  and  mother  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,"  Exod.  xx.  12.  "Ye 
shall  fear  every  man  his  mother  and  his  father,"  Lev.  xix.  3. 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  -setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother," 
Deut.  xxvii.  16.  "  My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment,  and 
forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.  Bind  them  continuadly  upon 
thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck,"  Prov.  vi.  20.  "  He  tnat 
curseth  or  revileth  bis  father  or  his  mother  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death,"  Exod.  xxi.  17.  The  son  that  was  presumptuous,  or  lazy, 
and  would  not  obey  his  father  or  his  mother  was  to  be  brought  to 
the  elders  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  there  publicly  stoned  (Deut. 
xxi.  18). 

Not  less  explicit  is  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
the  penalties  are  not  declared.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  told, 
*'  God  commanded  saying.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother,  but  re 
say,  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  It  is  a  gift,  a^ 
shall  be  free.  Thus  have  ye  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
by  your  traditions,"  Matt.  xv.  4,  5.  This,  besides  showing  the 
coincidence  of  the  two,  proves  that  the  commandments  of  the 
moral  law  are  considered  oinding  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
upon  those  who  believe  in  Him.    St.  Paul  exhorts  the  children  of 
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Christian  conrerts  to  "  obey  their  parents  in  the  Lord :  for  this  is 
right  and  welUpleasing  to  the  Lord.  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother ;  which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise,"  Ephes. 
tI.  1,  2.  The  duty  of  parents  to  children  is  stated  in  similar 
language.  "  Ye  fathers  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  but 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  Ephes. 
Ti.  4.  So  writes  St.  Paul.  Moses  commands,  "  Thou  shalt  dili- 
gently teach  them,"  i.e.,  the  commandments,  to  thy  children ;  while 
the  reason  of  erery  observance  was  to  be  explained  to  them.  Of 
Abraham  it  is  commcndatorily  said,  *'  I  know  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him,"  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Solomon 
adding,  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

3.  Masters  and  servants. — And  here  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  note  what  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  to  see  whether  the  Old  Testament  varies  to  any  considerable 
extent  from  the  teaching  of  the  New.  I  must  premise,  however, 
that  the  word  servant  of  the  New  Testament  (^ovXoc)  is  equivalent 
to  the  bondservant  or  slave  of  the  Old.  In  Ephes.  vi.  5  servants 
are  told  to  be  obedient  to  their  masters  according  to  the  flesh,  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  Christ,  not  with 
eyeservice  as  men  pleasers.  And  ye  masters  do  the  same  unto 
tnem,  forbearing  threatening,  but  (Col.  iv.  1)  give  unto  them  that 
which  is  just  and  equal.  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the 
yoke  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honour,  "  that  the  name  of 
God  and  His  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed."  Titus  ii.  9  was  to  ex- 
hort all  servants  to  be  obedient  to  their  own  masters,  and  to  please 
them  in  all  things,  not  purloining,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity. 
And  St.  Peter  (1,  ii.  18)  commands  sei*vants  to  be  in  subjection  to 
their  own  masters,  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the 
froward.  The  general  duty  of  masters  was  to  be  kind,  forbearing, 
and  gentle.  In  the  law  we  do  not  meet  with  exhortations  to 
servants,  or  slaves,  to  be  obedient,  because  they  being  strangers 
would  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  this  law ;  and  this  matters 
not,  because  the  objection  will,  I  know,  be  directed  chiefly  to  the 
supposed  arbitrary  power  and  cruel  treatment  of  the  master,  but  it 
is  evident  that  obeoience  was  to  be  enforced,  or  the  master  would 
not  have  had  the  power,  as  he  plainly  had  (Exod.  xxi.  20)  to  beat 
his  man-servant  or  maid-servant.  AU  the  laws  regulating  slavery 
tended  to  mitisate  the  hardships  of  this  state.  No  Hebrew  could 
be  made  a  bond-servant,  and,  when  engaged  as  a  hired  servant,  was 
in  no  case  to  serve  longer  than  six  years,  unless  he  refused  freedom. 
The  children  of  the  heathen  round  about,  when  taken  captive,  might 
be  made  bond-servants  for  ever,  but  when  the  general  spirit  of  the 
laws  was,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  on  the  side  of  kindness  and 
mercy,  we  cannot  think  that  the  Jewish  slaves  were  so  badly  off  as 
the  generality  of  their  unfortunate  class.  But  the  important  fact 
to  be  observed  is,  that  in  the  New  Testament,  not  only  is  slavery 
not  disallowed,  but  even  (from  1  Tim.  ri.  2)  the  believing  masters 
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were  allowed  to  retam  their  alares,  and  the  same  slaves  exhorted 
not  to  despise  these  masters,  but  rather  to  do  them  service,  because 
they  are  faithful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.  The  state 
being  allowed  under  both  cUspensations,  it  is  not  of  much  im> 
portance  to  inquire  as  to  the  treatment  they  respectively  received. 

4.  BMshand*  and  Wives. — "Wives,  submit  yourselves  as  unto 
your  own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Husbands,  love  your  wives. 
Let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself ; 
and  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband,"  Ephes.  v.  25. 
Young  women  are  told  to  be  sedate,  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love 
their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good, 
obedient  to  their  own  husbandfl,  that  iihe  word  of  God  be  not 
blasphemed  (Titus  ii.  4,  6).  Jesus  told  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xiz. 
5)  that  a  man,  leaving  fatner  and  mother,  should  cleave  unto  his 
wife,  and  they  twain  would  be  one  flesh.  That  Moses,  because  of 
their  hard-heartedness,  and  therefore  liability  to  commit  nreater  sin, 
allowed  them  to  put  away  their  wives,  but  from  the  oeginning, 
when  God  made  them  male  and  female,  it  was  not  so.  By  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  obedience  on  the  one  side,  and  kindness 
on  the  other,  were  required.  Even  the  permission  of  divorce  (DeuL 
zziv.  1)  was  only  to  be  used  for  a  particular  cause  on  special 
occasions,  and  Scripture  does  not  encourage  divorce. 

The  man  who  had  newly  married  was  not  to  go  out  to  war  for  a 
year,  but  was  to  stay  at  home  and  cheer  u]^  his  wife  which  he  had 
taken  (rxiv.  6).  Any  woman  taken  captive  in  war,  and  destined  to 
be  the  wife  of  her  conqueror,  was  to  be  allowed  to  bewail  with  the 
usual  signs  of  lamentation  a  full  month  (Dent.  xxi.  13)  and  then  to 
be  treated  as  a  wife,  and  in  no  case  afterwards  to  be  sold.  Hatred 
or  dislike  of  a  wife  was  not  to  prevent  her  son  from  obtaining  his 
due  rights  (v.  17).  The  whole  of  chapter  xxii.  contains  regulalioae 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  both  parties.  The  slowing  eulog^um 
of  king  Lemuel  (Frov.  xxxi.)  on  a  good  wife,  and  on  the  marriage 
state,  snows  the  view  which  the  Jews  generally  took  of  the  state  of 
matnmony. 

5.  General  duties  to  our  neighBours. — It  will  be  admitted  by  all 
that  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  enforce  love  and  forbear- 
ance. "  Ix>ve  ]f our  enemies ;  bless  them  that  curse  you,  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,"  Matt.  v.  4C 
The  coupling  of  this  injunction  to  a  citation  from  the  law  not 
accurately  rendered  in  the  New  Testament,  has  led  many  to  look 
upon  the  morality  of  the  two  dispensations  as  different.  But  this 
is  not  so.  A  reference  to  Deut.  xxiii.  6  and  context,  shows  that  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  were  not  to  come^into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Jews  were  not  to  seek  their 
peace  or  prosperity,  that  is,  were  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  them* 
lest  they  should  fall  into  idolatry.  The  command  in  the  New  was 
given  b^  Jesus  to  chedk  the  tendency  there  was  among  the  Jews  to 
hate  their  enemies  and  rival  sectaries,  as  the  Samaritans.  I  need 
not  stay  to  quote  texts  proving  that  Christians  ought  to  be  kindly 
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affectioned  one  to  another,  in  honour  preferrinG:  one  itnother ;  mj 
task  will  rather  be  to  show  that  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion kindness  and  charity  were  equally  prominent  features. 

In  Ley.  xix.  9,  10,  we  find  the  J  ews  commanded  not  to  reap  too 
earefuUy  the  comers  of  their  field  or  their  rineyard ;  a  sheaf  left  in 
the  fiela  was  not  to  be  brought  back.  The  wages  of  the  hired 
servant  were  to  be  paid  when  due,  and  not  kept  till  the  morning. 
The  persons  neither  of  the  poor  or  mighty  were  to  be  respected. 
They  were  not  to  hate  their  brother  in  their  heart ;  no  unrighteous- 
ness was  to  be  done  in  measure  or  meteyard,  but  all  to  be  just  and 
equal.  £yen  if  they  met  their  enemy's  ox  or  ass  going  astray 
they  were  to  bring  him  back  (Exod.  xxiii.  4),  which  shows 
the  words  of  Matthew,  ''  hate  thine  enemy,"  must  be  taken  .with 
some  limitation. 

The  tniunctions  not  to  oppress  the  poor,  or  one  another,  are 
so  plentinilly  scattered  op  and  down  the  Pentateuch  that  I  shaU 
not  take  up  space  in  citing  them.  Of  direct  commands  to  relievo 
the  poor  we  have  several.  Lev.  xxv.  35,  '*  If  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor  thou  shalt  relieve  him,  though  he  be  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner." 
£iven  (ver.  39)  when  through  poverty  sold  to  his  neighbour,  he  was 
not  to  be  treated  as  a  bondservant,  but  as  a  hired  one.  Dent.  xv. 
7*  the  heart  was  not  to  be  hardened  nor  the  hand  shut  against  the 
poor  brother.  "  The  noor  shall  never  cease  oat  of  the  land :  there- 
tore  thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  xmto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor, 
and  to  thy  needy,"  ver.  11.  The  servant  sent  out  in  the  sabbatical 
year  was  to  be  uberally  furnished  (ver.  14).  The  tithe  of  the  pro- 
duce every  three  years  was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  Levite,  the 
fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  stranger,  Deut.  xiy.  28.  Money  was 
not  to  be  lent  on  usury  one  to  another,  nor  the  pledge  of  raiment  to 
be  taken,  or  any  pledge  kept  after  the  setting  sun.  A  thief  was  to 
restore  four  and  even  five  fold,  Exod.  xxii.  1.  Any  one  who 
deceived  his  neighbour  in  any  property  transaction  was  to  restore 
the  principal,  and  add  unto  it  a  fiftn  part,  Numb.  v.  7.  Those  who 
saw  their  neighbour's  ox  or  ass  gomg  astray  were  to  restore  it 
at  once,  or  to  keep  it  till  the  owner  could  be  found.  If  the  ass 
fell  hj  the  way  he  was  to  be  raised  up  again ;  battlements  were  to 
be  built  to  the  houses  lest  any  should  acoidentaily  fall  from  the 
roof.  But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances.  The  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament,  especially  the  law,  is  full  of  injunctions  to  kindness 
to  man  and  beast.  In  both  Testaments  the  constraining  motiye  is 
the  same.  Fear  of,  and  loye  of  God,  with  thankful  remembrance  of 
past  benefits.  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Gt>d  who  brought  thee  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,"  is  urged  as  a  prime  motive  for  obedience  to  the 
moral  law.  Be  ye  holy,  eyen  as  I  am  holy.  Te  are  the  people  of 
the  Lord,  therefore,  thou  shalt  obey  His  voice  and  do  His  com- 
mandments, Deut.  xxvii.  9 ;  (see  also  the  whole  of  chapter  xxyi.) 
With  Christians  the  great  love  of  Christ  constraineth  them  to 
obedience.  "We  love  God  because  He  first  loved  us.  They  also 
are  "A  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
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peculiar  people ;  tbat  je  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who 
nath  called  you  out  of  darkuess  into  His  marvellous  light,  1  Pet.  iL9. 
I  have  now  gone  over,  imperfectly,  it  is  true,  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  principal  points  in  this  question;  but  I  think  sufficient 
evidence  has  heen  adduced  to  show  that  the  morality  of  the  two 
Testaments  is  identical.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  P  For  Grod  is 
not  the  author  of  confusion  but  of  peace.  £.  S. 


Ecovoinc  SoiENOE. — However  great  my  Binoere  admiration  of  the 
admirable  laws  of  social  economy,  however  great  the  portion  of  my  life  that 
I  have  consecrated  to  the  study  of  this  science,  with  whatever  confidence  its 
solutions  inspire  me,  I  am  not  of  those  who  think  that  it  embraoes  the 
whole  of  human  destiny.  The  production,  distribution,  ciroolation,  con- 
sumption of  wealth,  this  is  not  all  for  man.  There  is  nothing  in  nafciue 
which  has  not  its  final  cause,  and  man  also  must  have  some  other  end  than 
that  of  providing  for  his  natural  existence.  Everything  teaches  us  thia 
lesson.  Whence  does  man  derive  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiments,  the 
ardour  of  his  aspirations,  his  power  of  admiration,  and  of  ecstasy  ? 
Whence  comes  it  that  he  finds  in  the  humblest  flower  a  subject  of  oon> 
templation  ?  that  his  outward  senses  seise  so  eagerly  and  carry  inward  to 
the  mind,  as  bees  to  the  hive,  all  the  treasures  of  beauty  and  of  harmony 
which  nature  and  art  have  spread  around  him  ?  Whence  comes  it  tfa^ 
tears  moisten  his  eyes  at  the  slightest  trait  or  story  of  self-devotion  ? 
Whence  come  those  flowings  and  those  ebbings  of  affection  with  which  his 
heart  pulsates  tA  with  the  blood  of  life  ?  Whence  come  to  him  his  love  (rf 
humanity  and  his  longing  after  the  infinite  ?  All  these  are  indications  of  a 
noble  destiny  not  ciroumscribed  within  the  narrow  domain  of  an  indostria] 
production.  Man  has  then  a  final  cause !  What  is  it  ?  This  is  not  the 
place  to  raise  that  question.  But  whatever  it  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  this 
end  cannot  be  attained  if,  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  incessant  toil,  he  has 
no  leisure  left  for  the  development  of  his  powers,  his  affections,  his  intelli- 
gence, his  sense  of  the  beautiful,  what  there  is  in  his  nature  the  purest,  the 
most  exalted,  what  in  all  men  exist  in  germs,  but,  among  too  many  of  them, 
latent  and  inert,  for  want  of  leisure.  What  is  the  power  which  shall 
lighten  for  all,  in  a  certain  measure,  the  burden  of  this  toil  ?  What  shall 
lighten  the  houra  of  labour  P  What  shall  unfasten  that  heavy  yoke  whidi 
now  weighs  down  not  men  only,  but  women  and  children,  whose  destiny 
might  seem  to  be  far  other  ?  It  is  capital,  capital,  which,  in  the  form  of 
wheel,  of  pinion,  of  raii,  of  fall  of  water,  of  weight,  of  sail,  of  oar,  of 
plough,  takes  on  itself  so  great  a  part  of  the  work  primarily  accomplished 
at  the  cost  of  our  nerves  and  muscles ;  capital,  which  unites  more  and  mot« 
the  gratuitous  forces  of  nature,  for  the  benefit  of  aU»  Capital  is  then,  the 
friend,  the  benefactor  of  all  men,  and  especially  of  the  suffering  classes. 
What  they  ought  to  desire  is,  tliat  it  should  accumulate,  multiply  and  be 
diffused  without  measure  and  beyond  reckoning.  And  if  there  is  a  sorrow- 
ful spectacle  in  the  world — a  spectacle  only  to  be  expressed  by  these  words 
'*  Suicide,  material,  moral,  and  collective" — it  is  to  behold  those  verr 
classes,  in  their  infatuation,  fighting  against  capital  to  the  death.  It  would 
not  be  sadder  or  more  absurd  to  see  all  the  capitalists  of  the  world  combin- 
ing to  paralyse  men's  arms  and  to  kill  labour. — Fbbdbbick  Bastiat. 
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IS  A   CONSteEVATIVE  STJPEEIOE  TO  A  WHIG 

MINISTEYP 

APFIBUATIVB  ABTICLB. — I. 

ToBiE  and  Whig  were  the  opposite  and  correlative  terms  first 
used  to  distinguish  the  two  great  parties  iu  the  State*  and  while 
this  was  BO  the  distinction  between  their  respectiye  principles  was 
manifest.  But  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
Few,  Tery  few,  adhere  of  their  own  free  will  to  the  name  of  Tory  ; 
it  has  become  in  a  measure  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  indi- 
yiduals  or  a  section  of  a  party  by  their  bitterest  political  opponents. 
The  Tory  of  ^ore  is  the  Consenrative  of  to-day,  while  the  Whigs, 
though  suryiviog  in  greater  force  numerically,  have  to  shelter 
their  efifeteness  under  the  name  of  Liberalism.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  studied  the  political  history 
of  England  for  the  past  half-century,  that  a  change  of  name  is  to  a 
certain  extent  significant  of  a  change  of  principle;  that  in  each  case 
there  has  been  a  departure  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  from  the 
old  paths,  and  an.  entrance  upon  an  untried  and  more  successful 
career.  Old  Whigs  and  old  Tories  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  Conservatism  t?er«tw  Liberalism  that  the  question 
must  be  decided. 

Desiring  to  discuss  this  subject  with  what  ability  I  may,  in  a 
spirit  free  from  the  animosity  and  prejudices  which  usually  em- 
bitter political  and  theological  controversy,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be 
excusea  from  egotism  or  dogmatism  if,  since  conviction  is  greater 
than  feeling,  I  aeliver  my  opinions  on  the  various  points  brought 
forward  with  decision.  As  I  desire  neither  to  bind  others  nor  to  give 
offence  to  any,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  the  articles  of  belie?  of 
the  two  parties,  but  proceed  at  once  to  state  my  reasons  for  believ- 
ing a  Conservative  better  suited  for  the  government  of  this  country 
than  a  Whig  ministry. 

1.  Because  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
"  What ! "  I  hear  my  Liberal  friends  exclaiming,  the  spirit  of  *'  the 
nation  Conservative !  are  we  not  all,  except  a  few  stupid  old  women. 
Liberals,  working  out  on  the  high  road  to  democracy  our  political 
salvation  P"  No,  indeed,  we  are  not.  The  Englishman  is  naturally  a 
Conservative.  He  is  not  over-fond  of  new-fangled  notions.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  make  an  impression  upon  him,  and  still  longer 
to  get  him  to  act  upon  it.  He  is  very  well  contented  with  nis 
position,  knows  that  at  present  he  enjoys  more  privileges  and 
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greater  liberty  than  any  other  denizen  of  the  earth,  and  has  no 
wish  to  wander  out  of  the  good  old  paths  into  the  tempting  pas- 
tures beyond,  into  which  he  is  ever  and  anon  invited  by  the  small 
bnt  enthusiastic  band  of  ardent,  inexperienced  young  spirits  who 
form  the  advanced  guard  and  the  main  bo<fy  of  Ijiberalism. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  illuaisating  the  superiority  of  Con- 
servatism, that  the  majority  of  those  who  embrace  Whiggism 
or  LiberaUamin  youtibi  and  earlj  insnbood«o  modi%'  their  optaions, 
as  age  and  experience  ripen  upon  them,  that  they  become  in 
old  age,  without  making  any  violent  change,  but  by  an  almost  im* 
perceptible  transition,  very  good  Conaarvatives.  I  know  that 
some  change,,  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  others  maintain  their 
principles,  though  even  here  somewhat  modified,  through  life; 
but  tne  desertion  takes  nlaoe,  as  I  hare  said  prmriously,  in.tlie 
generality  of  instances.  The  middle  class — those  who  represent  the 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  nation-*are,  it  is  well  known,  as  a 
whole,  essentially  Conservative ;  as  we  should  expect  thej  would 
be,  for  they  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  violent 
and  extreme  changes,  whose  tendency  is  to  disturb  property.  The 
aristocracy  are  not  less  so ;  while  even  the  working  men-^that  ia, 
the  respectable  and  intelligent  artisans — repudiate  altogether  the 
right  of  the  Beform  League  to  say  it  represents  tiieir  opinions,  and 
have  in  London  and  elsewhere  formed  tnemselves  into  associattoiM 
of  Conservative  working  men  P  What  do  our  Sadical  friends  say  to 
this  P  As  they  observe  in  their  address  to  the  Premier  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer, — "  The  true  feeling  of  the  artisan  elaas 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  itself  before,  and  thnr 
feelings  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  part  of  the  oountxy  had  been 
apparently  neglected.  He  (Mr.  Holland)  found  among  the  men  a 
determination  to  sustain  the  Government,  as  a  Government  having 
the  bast  interests  of  the  artisan  class,  and  the  working  elaas  gene- 
rally, at  heart.  There  arc  Liberals  among  the  working  men  in 
great  numbers,  but  many  of  these  have  been  led  ttnnjof  dema- 

fogues  and  agitators.    Therefore  that  government  which  acMtda 
est  with  the  general  temper  and  opinion  of  the  nation  muat  be 
the  best ;  and  this,  as  1  have  shown,  is  Conservative. 

2.  The  Conservatives  are  more  powerful  than  the  Whiga. 
lyrumerically  greater  than  these,  though  less  than  Whigs  eiad 
Itadicals  united,  they  are,  from  their  unity  of  principle  and  of 
action,  able  to  bring  a  better  marshalled  and  much  more  efeeftiv« 
force  into  the  field  tnan  is  ever  seen  marching  under  the  banner  of 
any  Liberal  leader.    Thus  they  can,  if  so  disposed,  seriously  im- 

Sede,  if  not  stop  legislation  altogether;  and  any  extreme  and  ill- 
igested  measure  is  sure  to  be  rejected  by  them.  It  is  a  well-knomn 
fact  that  the  Liberals  under  Lord  Palmerston  were  indebted  onee 
and  again  to  the  Conservatives  to  save  them  from  a  defeat ;  and  it 
is  no  less  notorious  that  under  the  leadership  of  Bussell  and  Glad- 
stone they  were  completely  defeated  by  their  opponents;  and 
though  I  may  be  told  that  this  was  owing  to  the  defection  of  many 
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80-called  Liberals,  or  Adullamites,  yet  this  only  shows  more  strongly, 
that  when  it  comes  to  the  **  tug  of  war,"  many  professed  and 
genuine  Liberals  will  feel  themselves  conscientiously  compelled  to 
vote  against  their  party,  rather  than  be  launched  with  it  into  extreme 
and  dangerous  measures ;  or,  in  other  words,  demonstrates  that  a 
majority  of  the  House,  and  hence,  by  a  fair  inference,  of  the  electors 
and  nation  which  it  represents,  is  Conservative.  A  Liberal  ministry, 
as  the  protracted  existence  of  the  Palmerston,  which  was  nearly  a 
Conservative  one  in  action,  and  the  speedy  collapse  of  the  Hussell- 
Gladstone  one,  prove  that  a  Liberal  ministry  exists  only  on  the 
sufierance  of  the  Conservatives.  We  know  how  respect  for  Pal- 
merston stayed  their  opposition  and  attempt  to  change  places  from 
year  to  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  are  not  able  by  open 
dealing  seriously  to  disturb  a  Conservative  Government ;  and  as  it 
is  certainly  not  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  there  should  be 
either  continual  changes  of  ministers  or  dead  locks  in  legislation,  I 
conclude  that  a  Conservative  is  superior  to  a  Whig  ministry. 

3.  That  ministry  which  best  upholds  the  honour  and  extends  the 
renown  of  the  nation  must  be  the  best.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  a  Conservative  Government;  so  much  so,  that 
many — quite  unjustly,  however— have  charged  them  with  being  the 
authors  of  all  our  wars  and  the  burdensome  taxation  consequent 
thereupon.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  career  of  Pitt,  who  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  advance  and  maintain  the  prestige 
of  England,  whose  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  and  yet  who.  Conservative  or  Tory  as  he 
was,  initiated  important  changes  when  he  saw  such  changes  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  the  constitution,  remembering  Bacon's 
adage,  that  time  is  the  greatest  innovator,  and  we  should  imitate 
him  by  bringing  about  new  things  so  quietly  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible,— as  his  advocacy  of  Reform  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
and  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  may  show  that  the  Tories  are 
not  such  obstructive  creatures  as  some  suppose.  The  wars  in  which 
the  country  was  during  his  ministry  involved,  were,  as  has  since  been 
convincingly  manifested,  imperatively  necessary  to  preserve  intact 
the  independence  of  England,  and,  whatever  some  may  now  think 
of  them,  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  people  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  ministry  which  did  not  adopt  his  principles  had 
more  than  a  short-lived  existence.  I  might  mention  Wellington, 
who  knew  (no  man  better)  when  to  yield  and  when  to  stand  firm ; 
and  to  the  diplomacy  of  .Castlereagh,  which  no  English  statesman 
has  yet  equalled.  To  relate  the  humiliations  the  country  has 
endured  during  the  last  few  years  at  the  hands  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary.  A  few  of  the  more 
prominent  must  suffice.  To  so  low  a  standard  was  the  nation 
degraded  by  such  conduct,  that  ministers  had  to  confess  we  had 
not  an  ally  upon  the  Continent  upon  whom  we  could  count,  and 
England  was  fast  sinking  morally  into  the  position  of  a  second-rate 
power,   through  the    meddle    and    muJdle  policy   of    ministers. 

1867.  o 
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This  has  been  bo  erer  since  18SS.  We  find  ilie  Rnasians  iIleeBlTy 
seizing  the  British  ship  Vixen,  and  detaining  her  spite  of  the 
remoDstranoes  and  protests  of  Lord  Durham,  x  et  notJmig  is  done. 
Lord  Palmerston  jostifies  the  seizure  as  legal,  tibongh  reftuing  to 
state  the  opinion  of  the  lav  officers,  and  as  a  consequence  is  openly 
aoeosed  of  treachery.  Then  comes  the  AiFghan  var»  and  the  alter- 
ation of  Sir  A.  Bnme's  despatches,  followed  by  the  snbmission  of 
the  British  (royemment,  unaer  protest  merely  to  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  whose  inde^ndence  they  had  guaranteed,  by  the  United 
States.  The  Eussian  GrOTemment  openly  violate  tilie  treaty  of 
Vienna,  by  destroying  the  free  entrep6t  of  Craoow,  and  occupying 
tiie  months  of  the  Danube,  yet  the  Liberals  only  protest  and  submit. 
Spain  insults  an  ambassador,  and  we  acquiesce.  These  are  only  » 
few  of  the  many  humiliations  to  which  England  has  had  to  submit. 
Lideed,  for  the  last  thirty  years  that  we  have  been  more  or  less 
under  Liberal  rule,  we  find,  as  a  sum  total,  a  series  of  submissions, 
self-humblings,  and  trucklings  to  such  powers  as  Bussia,  France, 
and  the  United  States,  disgracefuliy  varied  by  occasional  builyings 
of  weaker  states,  such  as  China,  Persia,  Brazil,  and  Japan;  wi3i 
Denmark  betrayed,  and  France  cajoled. 

In  fact,  what  else  can  waesrpect  from  the  principles  of  the  Whig 
party?  They  wiU  do  anything  to  obtain  power.  Witness  Ean 
jEtusBeU's  motion  on  the  Beform  Bill  of  1859 ;  and  when  they  have 
it,  submit  to  any  degradation  in  order  to  retain  it.  They  are  under 
the  control,  and  therefore  do  the  bidding,  of  the  "  peace  at  any  price" 
party.  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  respec- 
tively on  this  matter,  and  then  decide  which  approadies  nearest  to 
the  exhortations  and  advice  of  Bacon  on  this  subject : — "  Let  it» 
therefore,  be  a  rule  to  all  nations  that  aim  at  empire,  to  have  a 
quick  and  lively  sensibilitv  of  any  injury  done  to  their  frontacr 
subjects,  merchants,  or  public  ministers.  And  let  them  not  sit  too 
long  quietly  after  the  first  provocation.  ^  Let  them  also  be  ready 
and  cheerful  in  sending  auxiliaries  to  their  friends  and  allies.  .  .  . 
No  state  may  expect  any  greatness  of  empire  unless  it  be  imme* 
diately  ready  to  seize  upon  any  just  occasion  of  war." 

4.  A  Conservative  is  superior  to  a  Whig  ministry  because  it  is  able 
to  furnish  better  men  for  the  various  offices  of  the  GK)vemment  - 1 
will  not  enter  into  any  invidious  comparisons  as  to  the  general  ability 
of  the  members  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  paz^,  though  I 
unhesitatingly  declare  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  Conservative 
party  is  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Whig  in  the  jsteneral 
total  of  intellectuality  and  admmistrative  capacity  containedwitiiin 
it ;  and  this,  of  course,  I  conclude  from  the  fact  that  it  produces 
more  and  better  men.  Let  the  Liberal  party  come  into  power  to- 
morrow, who  will  be  the  ministers  P  There  is  no  need  for  specula-- 
tion,  there  is  no  room  for  variety,  the  political  horoscope  is  sooa 
cast.  The  old  set  come  in  again,  that  is,  Bussdl,  Gladstone, 
^ibsoD.Villiers,  Granville  perhaps,  Clarendon,  Sir  W.  Hutt,  Layard, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lord  Hartington.    Take  Mr.  Ghidstone 
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svrtEj  from  these,  and  wbat  is  tHe  administratxTe  eapaeity  of  the 
remainder  P  Very,  Tery  low  indeed,  as  all  must  allow.  They  are 
all  Tery  good  men  in  their  way;  honourable  men,  all  honourable 
men,  Init  not  up  to  the  mark,  in  the  Conserratire  administration 
we  hvre  had  and  still  have  a  ^akxy  of  talent.  Ther  are  all,  aai 
Lord  Derby  expressed  it  in  me  ease  of  (he  three  who  resigned, 
''men  of  mark;"  and  eren  Mr.  Gladstone  bears  the  following  tes- 
timony to  the  adnunistratiye  oapaoity  of  Lord  Cranbome,  declaring 
tibat  ''tlM  pnblie  voice  attests  that  the  official  eonduct  of  Lord 
Cranbome  gained  him  so  mnoh  honour  and  credit,  that  at  the 
moment  when  he  resigned  office  there  was  no  man  in  the  cabinet 
that  the  public  more  desired  to  see  continue  in  it."  I  will  not 
attempt  to  compare  Bar!  Derby  with  Sari  Sussell;  he  is  his 
aekaowledged  superior  in  ererytfaing.  Mr.  Disraeli  is'certainiT 
the  oi^aal— inpaniamentary  tactics  the  superior,  I  think — of  €^huL- 
atone ;  while  beyond  these  the  Whigs  hsiv^e  nothing  to  set  in  the 
bstoiee  against  the  abilities  of  Lord  Cairns,  Sir  I\  Kelly,  Bsron 
Saebwortb,  all  lately  in  the  cabinet ;  and  the  present  set,  ezdudiuK 
General  Beel,  Lord  Caraaxron,  and  Lord  Cranbome,  of  Sir  81 
If oithoote.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Hardy,  the  Sari  of  Dmont  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  BoTill,  the  Sari 
ei  Mateesbury,  and  the  Dukes  of  Siehmond  and  Buckiiffiham ; 
and>  though  ahounding  in  coroneted  brows,  it  is  a  signifieant  &et,  as 
proving  either  tiie  greater  popnlairity  or  greater  ability  of  Conserra- 
tism,  that  Lord  DeSby  has  been  able  to  place  in  the  Lower  House  a 

£  eater  number  of  heads  of  departments,  even  after  the  defection  of 
0  three  *'  men  of  mark,"  than  the  imited  strength  of  Whiggism 
has  erer  been  able  to  produce. 

What  Whig  Gk>Terament,  I  may  ask,  would  hart  been  able  to 
BVTiyo  after  the  defecti<m  of  tliree  ''men  of  mark"  from  the 
cabinet,  on  a  most  momentous  question,  and  the  resignation  <^  a 
IbinthP  Surely  it  shows  the  loheomxt  vitality  of  Conservatism 
that  ^ese  pkees  are  filled  up  immediately,  and  the  Government 
pursues  its  w<^  more  sucoessftdly  than  ever.  And  as  a  natural 
oonaequoBoe  of  its  having  more  capable  men,  we  find  the  legislation 
of  the  Conservative  party  far  exoeeds  that  oi  the  Liberal  Govern- 
anent,  both  in  soope  and  rapidity.    Let  us  glance,  first,  at— 

Horn  Aftaibb. — ^Non-interrention,  progress,  and  retrenchment, 
are  the  acknowledged  watchwords  cf  Wniggism ;  yet  how  have  they 
fulfilled  themP  yet  rather,  how  they  have  disregarded  and  totaJ^ 
alMmdoned  them,  let  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  make  mam- 
fsst.  Wiut  are  the  great  legislative  enactments  which  the  Whigs 
eaa  inseribe  on  their  banner  9  Have  they  redressed  in  any  measure 
the  wrongs  of  IrelaadF  dealt  satisfactorily  with  the  question  of 
Poor  Law  Administration  P  been  able  to  frame  or  carry  any  fair  or 
satisfactory  measure  of  Beform  P  Is  not  the  boasted  Banlcruptcy 
seheme  an  admitted  failure  P  What,  in  short,  can  they  show  us 
except  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1838  P  The  Conservatives,  as  all  know, 
liave  not  been  in  power  above  a  tenth  of  the  time  during  which 
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their  opponents  have  reyelled  in  the  sweets  of  office,  yet  can  Uiey 
produce  a  series  of  reforms  and  social  ameliorations  carried  out 
under  their  auspices,  which  must  for  ever  eclipse  the  faded  and 
shrivelled  scroll  of  the  Whigs.  Are  we  not  indebted  to  them  f<^ 
Eepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  for  Catholic  Emancipation,  for  a  Eeform 
BOI,  contemptuously  thrown  out  by  the  Whigs,  yet  better  than 
anything  they  have  produced  since P  and  now  for  one^which  is  des- 
tined, it  is  confidently  hoped,  to  settle  the  lone-yexed  question  P 
Look  at  the  legislative  career  of  the  present  parliament  during  the 
short  time  it  has  been  in  existence,  and  contrast  it  with  that  of  their 
predecessors.  Li  a  short  period  we  have  the  Colonial  Confederation 
scheme,  a  matter  requiring  the  most  delicate  handling,  brought  to 
a  safe  and  most  successful  issue ;  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Belief 
Bill,  dealing  with  a  subject  that  has  baffled  the  genius  of  all  preyious 
administrations,  in  such  a  broad,  comprehensive,  and  statesmanlike 
manner,  that  it  elicited  the  warmest  encomiums  of  all  sides  of  the 
House,  and  was  passed  almost  without  a  division.  Then  we  have 
the  Beform  Bill,  which,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Grovemment, 
particularly  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  managed  this 
matter,  wiU  only  afford  fresh  laurels  for  the  Conservative  triumphs. 
Again,  we  have  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  recently  introduced,  in  which 
the  whole  question  is  exhaustiyely  treated,  and  which,  though  open 
to  criticism  and  improvement,  is  much  better  than  anything  tnat 
has  yet  been  devised.  The  session  this  year  will  not,  if  the  Con- 
servatives can  help  it,  be  a  fruitless  one.  The  legislation  fore- 
shadowed in  the  Queen's  speech  will  be  accomplishea.  There  will 
not  be  that  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  innocents.  I  doubt  not* 
as  the  working  men  express  it,  the  country  has  long  ago  found  out 
the  difference  l>etween  a  talking  administration  and  a  working  one, 
and  that  at  the  next  election  the  Conservatives  will  secure  a  tri- 
umphant majority. 

foreign  affairs  have,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  discussed,  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  contrasting  the  result  of  the  two  modern  conferences, 
the  one  under  the  auspices  of  a  Liberal  Government,  entered  upon 
for  the  relief  of  Denmark,  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  proving,  as  any  might  foresee,  fruitless,  except  to 
show  the  degradation  to  which  England  had  been  reduced;  the 
other,  under  a  Conservative  Grovemment,  with  Lord  Stanley  as 

E resident,  which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  just  concluded  its 
ibours,  having  fully  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  met^ 
averted  a  European  war,  drawn  forth  from  every  plenipotentiary 
expressions  of  tne  highest  praise  of  the  firmness  and  good  sense  of 
the  English  cabinet,  and  of  Lord  Stanley,  to  whom  the  chief  credit 
is  due ;  and  raised  England  once  more,  from  the  slough  into  which 
Whiggism  had  plunged  her,  to  her  true  and  commanding  position 
among  European  nations. 

Lastly,  I  might  show,  did  not  space  and  time  warn  me  to  draw 
my  already  too  lengthy  article  to  a  close,  that  the  Whigs  hare 
tailed  in  almost  all  die  great  enterprises  on  which  their  hearts  hare 
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been  set.  They  cannot  point  to  success  as  a  justification  of  theii 
measures,  for  they  have  been  miserably  the  reverse.  Throwing  out 
their  opponents  upon  a  false  issue,  they  first  introduced  and  then 
quietly  shelved  the  whole  question  of  reform ;  rc-introducing  it  in  the 
most  clumsy  shape  imaginable,  they  were  constrained  to  alter  it ; 
and  then,  because  barely  carrying  the  second  reading,  they  began  to 
get  tired  of  their  bill,  and  resigned  as  soon  as  beaten  upon  a  matter 
of  detail,  though  against  the  will  of  their  sovereign.  They  have, 
in  fact,  no  power  except  in  opposition.  It  is  only  in  these  cold 
shades  that  the  party  is  at  all  united.    The  desire  and  hope  of 

Slace  stifles  convictions ;  but  as  soon  as  attained,  theparty,  if  in- 
eed  it  can  be  called  a  party,  crumbles  to  pieces.  'WHiigs  ^o  one 
way.  Liberals  another,  and  Siadicals  another.  And  now,  within  the 
present  year,  we  have  the  Vtirty  tumbling  to  atoms,  even  when  in 
the  shades  of  opposition.  The  tea-room  party  are  the  first  default- 
ers ;  and  the  rest  appear  so  willing  to  depart,  that  even  their  leader 
is  forced  to  confess  that  the  once  ^eat  Liberal  party  is  a  very  little 
one,  and  that  he  does  not  know  where  their  defections  will  end. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject,  but  I  must  leave  it  to 
mj  friends  to  supply  omissions  and  to  nght  the  battle  of  the  con- 
stitution, feeling  assured  that  they  and  I  will  reap  the  rewards  and 
enjoy  the  honours  of  victory  "  if  we  faint  not."  E.  S. 

NBGATIVE  ABTICLB. — I. 

No  mistake  could  be  greater,  and  no  fallacy  more  gross,  than  that 
opinion  in  which  this  debate  appears  to  have  had  its  rise,  viz.,  "  that 
a  Conservative  Government,  whatever  its  principles  may  be,  is  in 
fact  far  more  liberal  in  its  measures,  and  effects  nir  more  beneficial 
legislation  than  the  Whigs  do  when  in  power."  We  say  this  is 
both  a  mistake  and  a  fallacy.  A  mistake,  because  it  is  an  opinion 
founded  upon  the  appearances  of  facts,  not  upon  the  facts  them- 
selves ;  and  a  fallacy,  because  the  premises  on  which  the  conclusion 
is  founded  do  not  bear  out  that  conclusion.  This  mistake  and  fallacy 
are  both  increased  in  their  intensity  by  the  habit  we  all  have  of 
looking  upon  an  achieved  success  as  the  best  test  of  the  advance- 
ment of  each  human  interest;  whereas  a  present  success  may  in 
reality  be  a  defeat.  This  is  no  paradox.  The  history  of  every 
great  party  furnishes  proof  of  its  truth.  Wyclifie  was  persecuted, 
but  Wychffism  prevailed.  Nonconformity  was  exposed  to  pains 
and  penalties,  but  Nonconformity  is  the  paramount  influence  of 
life.  Chartists  and  Chartism  were  opposea  by  law,  wealth,  and 
party,  and  yet  we  have  Chartism  triumphant,  and  Conservatives 
glorying  in  their  success  as  Chartists.  Those  who  reason  on  this 
question  do  not  notice  the  realities  of  things.  The  Whigs  have  a 
political  programme,  and  make  a  profession  of  progress ;  to  this 
profession  they  are  pledged,  and  by  this  they  can  be  judged :  but 
the  Conservatives  have  no  political  creed  except  that  easy-going 
one  of— Let  things  done ;  "  whatever  is,  is  right ; "  and  they  make 
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■o  profeMiODs  of  their  owa  aooord»  their  progrftsinie  hirinft  ^ 
general,  onlj  a  shadowy  word^liheness  to  that  of  the  Whupk  'Smj 
neyer  take,  or  even  propose  to  take  a  step  in  adyanoe;  the  Whip 
initiate  reforms  theoretieallj,  and  endeayour  to  hring  tiiem  to  pass 
in  aetnalitj.  The  CoBseryatiyes»  therefore,  when  they  do  anytaing 
at  all  in  legalaiiaa,  are  better  than  their  promisea  ana  ^roieanons ; 
while  the  Whigs,  do  what  they  may,  can  never— bat  tma  reaQy  oa 
account  of  Conservatiye  oppositioii — ^be  so  good  aa  their  proansea. 
As  it  ift  the  custom  of  men  to  jnd||[e  men  by  their  i«ofe8Sions>  and 
to  give  praise  foe  rising  to  the  height  of  these,  it  is  obviona  that 
the  elements  of  companson  are  invalid,  and  that  honour  la  giyca 
thas  to  those  to  whom  no  honour  is  really  due.  The  Conseryaiiyes 
oppose  the  legislation  of  the  Whigs  suocessfuUy,  and  the  Whigs 
^et  all  the  discredit  of  failure :  the  Whies  aid  tha  Conservatiyea 
m  their  achieyements — on  the  principle  that  they  had  better  take 
the  half  than  want  the  whole, — ^snd  the  Conseryatiyes  get  aU 
the  credit  of  succeeding  where  the  Whigs  failed.  The  p^iey  of 
Conseryatiam  is,  tiierefore,  so  fiur  as  regards  the  people,  a  ]^li^ 
of  sophistry,  of  false  credit,  and  of  sham  performaneea.  It  is  not 
only  the  policy  of  selfishness,  it  is  the  policy  of  deceptiye  unpzin- 
cipledness,  and  of  ahabby  obstruction  or  compromise,  uonseryatiam 
is  the  policy  not  of  the  good  of  the  nation,  but  of  stagnation. 

Progress  by  principles  is  the  watchword  of  Whiggery ;  no  pro- 
gress, unless  with  due  attention  to  the  principals — ourselves,  is  the 
watchword  of  Torydom.  Hence  all  the  great  principles  contested 
for  by  the  pe<^)le,  which  have  become  incorporated  now  with  the 
▼ery  marrow  and  substance  of  the  people'a  lives»  hnve  had  a  Whig 
origin  and  advocacy,  and  they  first  attempted  ta  gire  legialative 
ietne  to  l^<t  opinions  which  have  ultimately  prevailed.  Caneeiyft^ 
tism  has  been  the  drag  upon  popular  progress,  haa  clogged  everr 
progressive  measure,  and  hsa  only  ostcMibly  aided,  at  kat,  if  at  wM, 
that  it  might  as  fiur  as  possible  extract  firom  the  enactments  abotii 
to  be  passed  so  mtt<^  of  their  vitality  and  virility  aa  waa  possiUe. 

The  last  half-century  affords  full  proof  of  this.  The  Gatholk 
£maneiuation  Act  was  opposed  with  all  fierceness  until  it  came  by 
fbree  of  {public  opinion  to  be  amoog  the  inevitabilities:  then  tM 
Conservatives  made  exceptions  here  and  imposed  conditiona  there; 
maimed,  in  fact,  the  whole  legisktion  of  the  subject  as  much  aa  fliej 
eould,  Kod  when  they  could  not  vanquish,  oondeseeaded  to  atin^. 
Preservation  of  game  is  only  a  slight  shred  of  the  Oonaervatiye 
legislation  of  the  past.  The  Churai  was  at  one  time  &  game- 
preserve,  and  i^chers  were  sternly  interdicted,  prohibited,  finadL 
impriaoncd,  exiled,  and  execated.  The  Army,  in  all  ita  higher 
oncee,  was— we  need  acarceW-  ai^  fDot— another  game-preserve; 
only  on  licence  dubr  paid,  in  the  shape  of  purchase-money,  could  e 
commission  be  had  or  promotion  be  obtained,  80  was  and  m  tbe 
Navy.  The  Civil  Service  was  till  lately  as  closely  preserved  aa  the 
Church,  and  its  sinecures  even  yet— through  Conservative  impedti* 
ments,  and  in  opposition  to  Whi^;ish  proposals—can  only  be  had  by 
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the  scions*  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  of  the  great  families  of  the 
realm.  The  fieform  Bills,  from  Pitt's  to  Glaastone's,  haye  idwavs 
been  m&i  by  the  {noHcj  of  opposition.  The  Whigs  have  been  the 
snggestors  and  aotive  promoters  of  Beform,  and  me  Conservatiyes 
haye  been  in  the  habit  of  contesting  eyerj  inch  of  ground  so  long 
as  opposition  was  ayailable  for  obstruction ;  and  then*  when  obstruc- 
tiye  policy  would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  of  giying  in  with  a  bad 

Sace.  I  put  forward  Lord  Cairns,  the  party's  advocate  in  the 
ouse  of  Lordsy  as  an  authority  for  that  reading  of  parliamentary 
history  which  we  have  just  stated.  These  words  occur  in  the  nobfe 
lord's  speech  of  23rd  Jmy,  on  the  Eeform  Bill : — 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  firmly  held  by  them,  that  they  haye  got  the  prerogatiye 
and  the  monopoly  of  bringing  in  Seform  Bills,  and  that  their  great 
aim  and  object  is  to  be  the  possessors  and  proprietors  of  a  sort  id 
Pandora's  box,  though  with  contents  of  a  diSerent  kind,  and  to*  let 
them  out  one  by  one,  and  not  too  much  at  a  time,  for  the  benefit 
and  delight»  the  reyerence  and  the  loye,  of  a  grateful  country.  I 
do  not  in  the  least  object  to  the  party  entertaining  that  yiew,  but 
accompanying  that  article  of  faith  is  another  whiph  I  do  object  to, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  and  occupation  of  the  Cozw- 
seryative  party  to  be  always  opposing  the  Beform  Bills  which  the 
Whig  party  are  always  bringing  forward.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Whig  party  think  yery  little  indeed  of  a  Beform  Bill 
unless  it  be  a  Aefocm  Bill  whioh  ther  are  to  haye  the  credit  of 
carrying,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  Uonsenratiye  party  haye  per- 
formed their  duty  by  opposing  it*  For  otherwise  they  are  unable 
to  represent  the  count^  at  idl  in  its  proper  light>  and  character, 
and  colour.** 

The  Scotsman,  the  most  able  representatiye  of  the  Whiggery  of 
the  Ediribwrgh  Beview  stamp,  takes  up  the  same^  yiew,  and  tnus 
addresses  itself  to  tihe  consideration  of  the  special  phase  of  the 
question  to  which  Lord  Cairns  applied  the  force  of  his  forensic 
eloquence.  These  words  occur  in  a  leading  article,  of  date  25th 
July,  in  the  newspaper  referred  to — the  advocate  of  intelligent 
progress  founded  on  thoroughly  examined  principles: — 

"  A  diatinguishing  difference  between  the  Whig  and  the  Toiy 
parties,  as  shown,  in  their  histories  for  two  or  three  generations,  is 
that  the  Whigs,  having  adopted  certain  principles,  right  or  wrong, 
stuck  to  them  alike  in  adversity  and  prosperity ;  whilst  the  Tories, 
haviDg  adopted  certain  other  principles,  stuck  to  them  only  so  long 
as  they  brought  power  or  popularity.  This  may  seem  a  harsh 
thing  to  say,  out  it  is  a  truth— and  a  truth,  too,  of  which  Lord 
Cains  not  only  provokes  the  utterance  but  supplies  the  eyidrace. 
lake  the  history  of  this  very  question  of  Betform.  Did  the  Whip 
adhere  to  their  views  on  that  question  only  when  adherence  brought 
popidarity,  and  have  the  Conservatives  ooposed  only  when  oppo- 
sition was  unprofitable  P  Eor  nearly  hail  a  century  it  was  the 
question  of  Beform— along  with  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  a 
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aaestion  having  a  very  similar  history  from  first  to  last — that  kept 
le  WhiffS  out  of  and  kept  the  Tories  in  popularity  and  jwwer.  It 
vill  not  do  to  forget  that  there  was  a  time,  and  a  lon^  time,  when 
mobs  as  well  as  courts  and  aristocracies  abhorred  the  idea  of  Par- 
liamentary E«form — when,  for  instance,  the  masses  of  Birmingham, 
who  now  hurrah  Mr.  Bright's  speeches,  burned  Dr.  Priestley's 
library.  In  those  days,  Grey,  Fox,  and  the  other  Whigs  were,  as 
Lord  Cairns  says  of  them  in  later  times, '  always  bringing  forward 
Eeform  Bills,'  certainly  not  because  they  found  Beform  opinions 
profitable,  but  because  they  thought  them  right.  In  those  dajs, 
too,  the  Conserratives  on  all  occasions  opposed  Beform,  saying 
they  thought  Beform  wrong,  and  certainly  seeing  that  it  was 
unprofitable.  Lord  Cairns  would  have  us  now  believe — and  we 
are  not  on  that  point  inclined  to  extreme  incredulity — that  the 
Tories  opposed  Beform  in  those  times  from  considerations  of  party 
gain,  not  of  patriotic  fear ;  they  would,  according  to  the  argument 
he  applies  to  this  year's  events,  have  been  morally  entitled  to  do 
the  reverse  of  what  they  actually  did  if  the  profit  and  loss  had  been 
differently  idlocated.  If  the  temper  of  the  times  had  been  favour- 
able to  opposite  principles,  the  right  and  duty  of  Sidmouth  and 
Castlereagh,  accordiDg  to  Lord  Cairns,  would  have  been  torenounee 
the  principles  they  professed  and  go  over  to  those  that  they  perse- 
cuted." 

The  Food  Tax  abolition  agitation  was  carried  on  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Whiggery,  although  the  Act  of  abolition  was  carried  out  by 
a  Conservative  minister ;  but  then  this  minister.  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
was  stigmatized  by  his  party  as  renegade,  traitor,  apostate,  and  had 
all  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  poured  upon  his  head  by  the  frantie 
Conservatives,  who  were  hurried  by  their  spite  into  doing  one  of 
those  good  deeds  which  they  ought  everlastingly  "  to  blush  to  find 
it  fame."  In  revenge  for  the  conquest  won  by  the  Whig  party  in 
the  Emancipation  of  Bread  and  the  Freedom  of  Trade,  the  Conser- 
vatives— this  time  only,  but  ignorantly  because  passionately,  using 
Protectionism  somewhat  righteously — forced  on  the  "Ten  Hours 
Bill,"  and  insisted  on  the  Factory  Education  Acts.  This  is  an 
instance  in  which  Conservatism  in  its  wrath  made  a  mistake,  and 
worked  out  good  where  they  intended  retaliatory  evil.  But  on  this 
they  have  no  right  to  plume  themselves ;  they  cannot  say,  "  Alone 
we  did  it;"  for  it  has  so  happened  that  out  of  their  wrath  tiie 
"  Divinity  which  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will,"  has 
brought  the  exceeding  good  which  will  shortly  be  applied  to  all 
labour  whatever — factory  or  field,  the  blessedness  of  a  sufiSicient 
amount  of  leisure  to  improve  and  enjoy  life. 

Toryism  has  been  forced  to  ^ve  the  Test  Abolition,  Catholic 
Emancipation,  Slave  Emancipation,  Beform,  Free  Trade,  &c.,  but 
it  was  by  the  compulsion  of  the  Whigs.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in 
discussing  this  question  we  are  not  to  number  ul  the  ^ood  things 
done  by  Conservativism  as  done  ikraugh  Conservativism ;  but 
we  have  really  to  credit  the  Whigs  with  every  one  of  their  own 
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successes  as  achicTed  against  ConseiratiTe  odds,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  to  recognise  their  credit  in  so  educating  the  people,  and  so 
influencing  the  Coosenratiyes,  that  they  are  compelled  to  bring  in 
competing  Beform  proposals  that  thev  may  have  ttDj  chance  of 
political  power.  Here,  then,  we  see  that  a  Conservatiye  Govern- 
ment is  not  preferable  to  a  Whig  one,  even  when  out  of  the  infinite 
goodness  of  the  treasury  of  its  charity  it  gives  boons  to  the  people. 
Whig  Governments  confer  of  right,  Conservative  ones  of  grace. 
The  difference  is  one  which  all  can  see  and  estimate,  and  we  need 
therefore  now  say  no  more.  M.  T. 


CuLTTJBB. — Montesquieu  saya  : — "  The  first  moti?e  which  ought  to  impel 
11B  to  study  is  the  desire  to  augment  the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and  to 
render  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent."  This  is  the  true  ^und 
to  assign  for  the  genuine  scientific  passion,  however  manifested,  and 
for  culture,  viewed  simply  as  a  fmit  of  this  passion ;  and  it  is  a  worthy 
ground,  though  we  let  the  term  curiosity  stand  to  describe  it.  But  there  is 
of  culture  another  Tiew,  in  which  not  solely  the  scientific  passion,  the  sheer 
desire  to  see  things  as  they  are,  natural  and  proper  in  an  inteUigent  being, 
appears  as  the  ground  of  it ;  a  view  in  whioh  all  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
the  impulses  towards  action,  help,  and  beneficence,  the  desire  for  stopping 
human  error,  clearing  human  confusion,  and  diminishing  the  sum  of  human 
misery,  the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the  world  better  and  happier  than  we 
found  it — ^motives  eminently  such  as  are  called  social— -come  in  as  part  of 
the  grounds  of  culture,  and  the  main  and  primary  part.  Culture  is  then 
properly  described,  not  as  having  its  origin  in  curiosity,  but  as  having  its 
origin  m  the  love  of  perfection ;  it  is  a  study  of  perfection.  It  moves 
by  the  force,  not  merely  or  primarily  of  the  scientific  passion  for  pure  know- 
ledge, but  also  of  the  moral  and  social  passion  for  doing  good.  As,  in  the 
first  view  of  it,  we  took  for  its  worthy  motto  Montesquieu's  words  : — "To 
render  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent !  *'  so,  in  the  second  view  of 
it,  there  is  no  better  motto  which  it  can  take  than  these  words  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  "To  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail!"  Only,  whereas 
the  passion  for  doing  good  is  apt  to  be  over-hasty  in  determining  vr hat 
reason  and  the  will  of  God  say,  because  its  turn  is  for  acting  rather  than 
thinking,  and  it  wants  to  be  beginning  to  act ;  and  whereas  it  is  apt  to  take 
its  own  conceptions,  proceeding  from  its  own  state  of  develoument  and 
sharing  in  all  the  imperfections  and  immaturities  of  this,  lor  a  basis 
of  action  ;  what  distinguishes  culture  is  tliat  it  is  possessed  b^  the  scientific 
passion,  as  well  as  by  the  passion  of  doing  good;  that  it  has  worthy 
notions  of  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  and  does  not  readily  sufier  its  own 
crude  conceptions  to  substitute  themselves  for  them ;  and  that,  knowing 
that  no  action  or  institution  can  be  salutary  and  stable  which  is  not  based 
on  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  it  is  not  so  bent  on  acting  and  instituting, 
even  with  the  great  aim  of  diminishing  human  error  and  misery  ever  before 
its  thoughts,  but  that  it  can  remember  that  acting  and  instituting  are 
of  little  use  unless  we  know  how  and  what  we  ought  to  act  and  to  institute. 
— Matthbw  Abnold. 
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spoiling  ^^barb« 

EEY.  EOBEBT  MUSPHY,  MATHEMATICIAN. 

"  Go  on,  nt"  said  the  illustnooB  B'Alembert  to  a  deqKnidiiu^ 
student,  *'  go  on,  sir ;  fSnth  and  strength  will  oomo  to  joo."  So^ 
18  tke  enoovnginff  admcmition  wliich  greatness  sires  to  endeavoor. 
Coaunonplace  as  tiie  terms  of  the  advice  may  be,  the  adnee  isof  pviee- 
less  value  when  given  at  the  suitable  moment  to  the  wavering,  the 
diffident,  or  the  despairing.  But  every  true  life  is,  in  fact,  a*hor- 
tation.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  theory  upon  which  its  activities 
were  exerted,  and  is  a  lesson  to  all  who  know  it,  or  who  leam  the 
facts  concerning  it.  The  past  becomes  fruitful  of  blesainf  when  it 
shows  ua  by  what  processes  life  gains  its  true  worth  and  best  de- 
velopment, and  inclines  and  enables  us— 

**  To  welcome  and  make  con 
Whate'er  of  good,  though  «maU,  the  present  brings"* 

or  to  resist  the  evil  which  would  unxnan  and  might  destroy  us. 
All  the  past  is  oar  lesson-book  in  the  art  of  living.  Its  examples 
and  its  warungs,  its  eneouragementa  and  dissuasions,  are  lively 
ondes  of  wisdom.  Any  true  toiler  who  has  left  behind  him  ^evir 
dence  of  his  vitality  i&  triomphing  oiver  diffiflolties,  aak  only  skovs 
us  how  we  ouf^t  to  ''go  on, '  but  reproves  us  for  sipineaess,  for 
oowardloe  of  heart,  for  our  treachery  to  ourselves  and  to  soeie^. 

Great  men  have  been  among  us,  and  their  biogfaphy  too  often 
impresses  us  with  the  idea  of  our  own  dwarfishness,  ana  depresses 
us  with  a  sense  of  our  own  littleness  of  aim  and  slightness  of  effort 
The  heights  which  great  men  reached  and  kept  are,  on  being 
placed  before  us,  so  lofty-looking  that  we  despair  of  ever  imitating 
them,  and  recoil  from  the  labour  such  imitation  would  involve. 
We  hesitate  till  we  are  undone,  till  the  opportunity  passes  or  the 

5ulBe  fails.  We  ought  not  so  to  use  the  memories  of  the  mighij. 
!hey  should  rouse  us  to  the  height  of  achievement,  and  excite  us 
to  the  the  topmost  pitch  of  our  powers.  We  employ  them  wrongly 
when  we  manufaeture  excuses  for  our  inertness  and  sloth,  out  of 
the  great  toil  b^  which  they  attained  to  the  i)^ectioB  of  their 
aatore  and  destiny.  Occasionally,  therefore,  it  ia  well  to  look 
to  a  lower  level  of  self^training,  and  to  induce  ourselves  ia 
shame  to  compare  the  stretch  of  effort  made  and  maiMged  by 
those  who  occupy  a  platform  of  social  equality  with  ourselves, 
or  who  from  an  numbler  place  have  but  fimd  themselves  up  little 
hig^r  than  we  have  been  placed.  Such  a  biography  we  design  to 
present  now,  in  that  of  a  self-taught  ma^ematician,  who  rose  but 
a  little  socially,  though  he  attained  a  distinction  very  rare  among 
those  who  are  born  into  a  sphere  of  circumstances  similar  to  his. 
Eobert  Murphy,  son  of  a  shoemaker  and  parish  clerk,  in  Mai- 
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low,  Cork»  Ireland,  was  bom  ia  1806.  H«  was  the  third  son  of  a 
Dunily  of  seren.  He  was  broosht  up  like  other  working  people's 
children,  amid  hardship  and  lue-subduing  circunstsnoes,  though 
he  got  a  little  more  education  than  some  of  his  comrades  in  his 
games  beside  the  Blackwater,  or  his  excursions  to  the  opposite 
village  of  BaUyduheen.  He  could  read  an^  cipher  a  little^  but 
eonld  seaicely  do  more ;  for  what  was  the  good  oi  more  learning  to 
&  boy  who  was  destined  to  nothing  higher  than  the  following  of  his 
father's  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  hard-handed— 

**  And  ooarse-spromd,  ihnple,  plaia,  Binc?T« — 
AnhoBset  man?** 

But  we  never  know  what  destiny  is  in  store  for  any  one;  still 
less,  therefore,  can  we  ever  determine  what  any  child  *'  wUI  never 
need."  Learning  is  the  capital  of  true  life,  and  the  more  one  has 
of  it,  the  more  various  are  the  means  by  which  he  can  turn  aside 
the  mischances  of  life»  or  the  agencies  by  which  he  can  endeavour 
to  work  out  the  purposes  of  Bs  life  as^a  life  of  duty,  eJQfort,  and 
productiveness. 

Bobert  Murphy  never  became  a  shoemaker.  He  was  playing 
some  of  the  harmless  games  in  which  active  boyhood  ddights,  in 
one  of  the  streets  of  Mallow,  when  he  was  run  over  by  a  cart, 
and  had  his  thigh  fractured.  For  a  long  dismal  year  he  was  con- 
fined to  bed  wiui  his  broken  limb,  doubtlessly  adding  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  an  humble  house  in  which  there  were  other  six  child- 
ren. He  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  met  with  this  acci- 
dent— an  accident  which  seemed  to  tnrow  a  cloud  over  the  whole 
prospects  and  after  life  of  the  boy.    But~- 

'^  Mind  is  aightiett  than. 
Whan  taming  evil  nto  good." 

Amusements  were  ill  to  get  for  a  bed-fast  lame  boy;  he  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  tinr  solitary  deL'ghts.  Of  these  the  easiest 
is  reading.  He  began  to  nnd  his  cnief  joy  in  books.  Bvenr  book, 
magazine,  or  newspaper  that  could  be  borrowed  was  got  for  him. 
Among  these  was  a  Cork  almanack,  which  contained  some  mathe- 
maticsd  problems  which  attracted  the  boy's  attention.  He  brooded 
over  the  hidden  mysteries  they  enclosed  in  their  magio  symbols, 
and  he  longed  to  acquire  the  power  of  saying  to  the  caves  whioh 
encompassed  all  these  treasures  of  intelligence,  an  effective  '*  open 
sesame."  He  was  told  concerning  Eucud,  and  got  a  hint^  about 
algebra,  and  not  without  difficult  his  father  procured  him,  on 
loan  from  a  cler^msn  named  Brown,  a  copy  or  the  "  Elements  " 
of  the  geometrician  of  Alexandria,  and  an  imtiatorT  book  on  the 
sctenoe  of  symbolic  calculation.  These  he  studied  sedulously  in 
the  lonesome  hours  of  his  confinement,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  elementary  secrets  of  majgnitude  and  number  before  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  A  ]^.  Mulcahy,  mathematical  tutor  in 
Cork,  who  prepared  young  gentlemen  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
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vas  in  the  habit  of  inserting  problems — cuts  is  the  local  term — in 
the  Cork  newspapers,  partly  to  keep  aliye  a  taste  of  his  fayonrite 
study,  and  partly  as  a  sort  of  untaxed  adrertisement.  To  these 
exercises  he  began  to  get  unsignatured  answers  from  MaUow, 
which  quite  excited  his  surprise,  for  he  knew  no  mathematician  of 
repute  in  that  little  Cork  watering-place.  Once  when  there  he 
endeavoured  to  find  out  his  unknown  correspondent,  and  found 
him  at  length  in  a  mere  boy,  whose  locomotions  were  laboriously 
performed  on  crutches.  He  doubted  that  he  was  duped,  but  after 
a  little  while  doubt  was  dispelled,  and  entranced  amazement  took 
its  place.  Meeting  J.  D.  Croker,  Esq.,  of  Mallow,  shortly  after- 
wards, Mr.  Mulcahy  said,  "  Why,  Mr.  Croker,  youVe  a  second 
Kewton  at  Mallow ;  pray  look  after  him."  Murphy's  case  was 
considered,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  oe  apprenticed 
to  the  shoemaking,  but  should  pursue  his  studies  with  a  little  aid 
from  his  patrons.  Mr.  Hopley,  a  schoolmaster  in  Mallow,  gen- 
erously  undertook  to  give  him  nis  classical  lessons  free  of  charge. 
His  patrons  made  great  efforts,  whenjhe'was  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  gain  admission'for  him  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a 
sizar ;  but  as  he  was  deficient  in  classics,  he  could  not  obtain  the 
desired  boon :  though  some  mathematical  papers  of  his,  of  great 
merit,  were  sent  in  as  counterweights  to  this  defect,  they  received 
no  notice  or  consideration.  In  1824  there  was  issued  in  Mallow  a 
pamphlet  of  20  pages,  bearing  the  title,  "Refutation  of  a  Pamphlet 
written  by  the  Key,  John  Mackey,  E.C.P.,  entitled  *  A  Method  of 
making  a  Cube  double  of  a  Cube,  founded  f>n  the  Principle  of 
Elementary  Geometry  ; '  wherein  his  principles  are  proved  erro- 
neous, and  the  required  solution  not  yet  obtained.  By  Hobert 
Murphy."  The  duplication  of  a  cube  proposed  by  Mackey  was 
so  plausibly  maintained  as  to  have  gained  the  assent  of  the  mathe- 
matical teachers  of  the  Maynooth  College,  but  Murphy's  refutation 
was  complete.  The  style  and  the  reasoning  of  the  tract  are  spoken 
of  in  high  terms  by  the  greatest  mathematical  authority  of  our 
country — Augustus  I)e  Morgan,  Esq. 

Mr.  Croker  spoke  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  acting  as 
curate  in  a  parish  under  a  Mr.  McCarthy,  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
Cambridge,  to  interest  himself  in  gaining  some  outlet  for  the  lad's 
talent.  Mr.  Brown  excited  McCarthy's  interest,  and  he  promised 
that  on  his  next  visit  to  England  he  would  endeavour  to  get  his  old 
tutor.  Professor  Robert  Woodhouse,  to  look  at  some  of  Murphy's 
papers,  and  see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  him.  Woodhouse  was 
the  leader  of  the  movement  by  which  the  mathematicians  of  this 
country  were  induced  to  assimilate  their  methods  to  those  of  their 
Continental  fellow-labourers,  by  the  use  of  those  methods  of  analysis 
by  which  the  system  which  Newton  had  left  were  superseded.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  science,  but  he  would  not  look  at  the  papers, 
believing  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time.  He,  however,  wiUi 
great  kindliness  of  heart  undertook,  that  if  they  sent  the  lad  to  him 
— confident  that  what  they  said  was  correct — he  would  look  after 
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him.  McCarthy  urged  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  ease,  and 
begged  to  leave  the  MSS.  Woodhouse,  on  afterwards  taking  them 
up  to  consign  them  to  the  waste  paper  basket,  glanced  at  them,  and 
was  arrest^  with  their  freshness  and  originauty.  He  relented  of 
bis  moroseness,  and  was  about  to  propose  to  do  something  for 
McCarthy's  proUgi  when,  recollecting  that  the  day  on  whi<m  he 
was  readmg  the  MSS.  was  the  last  day  for  entrance,  he  hastened 
off  and  at  once  put  the  name  of  Eobert  Murphy  on  the  books  of 
Cains  College,  wrote  to  McCarthy  telling  him  what  he  had  done, 
and  saying  that  if  they  sent  Murphy  to  him,- with  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  he  would  take  care  they  should  not  be 
troubled  about  money  again.  Seventy  pounds  were  raised  by 
subscription  in  a  short  time,  and  Murphy  entered  upon  residence  at 
Caius,  October,  1825.  His  university  career  was  very  remarkable, 
and  the  college  supplied  all  his  requirements  beyond  the  proceeds* 
of  the  scholarship  he  had  gained. 

In  1829  he  graduated  B.  A.,  coming  out  as  third  wrangler,  and  was 
elected  Fellow  of  his  college  in  May  of  the  same  year.  He  took 
deacon's  orders,  and  he  was  made  dean  of  his  college  in  1831 :  this 
officer  at  Caius  regulates,  under  the  master,  the  chapel  discipline 
of  the  collese. 

Thus  far  Murphj's  life  had  been  one  of  toilioe  upward ;  the  top 
and  pinnacle  of  his  ambition  had  been  reached,  and  success  had 
crowned  his  efforts  and  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  The  honour  of 
his  career  was  enhanced  bj  his  early  privations,  his  life-changing 
accident,  the  energy  of  his  perseverance,  and  the  might  of  mind 
which  he  brought  to  his  studies  in  the  university,  as  well  as  by  the 
height  which  he  won  amongst  the  carefully  trained  mathematicians 
of  Cambridge.  He  was  well  known  as  the  possessor  of  a  power  of 
original  invention,  and  to  be  employing  industry  and  genius  iu 
speculations  of  vast  reach  and  importance,  and  thus  far  he  was  an 
example  of  perseverance  and  success ;  but  we  have  now  the  melan- 
choly duty  of  tumiog  the  story  of  his  career  into  a  warning — a 
warning  that  no  intellectual  powers,  whatever  their  scope  or 
tendency,  are  enough  to  procure  honourable  distinction  unless  the 
moral  powers  are  kept  in  activity  and  accurate  working  order — 
unless,  in  short,  life  is  regulated  by  principle,  and  imbued  with  the 
higher  life  of  morality  and  religion. 

"Toiling  upward'  had  resulted,  for  him,  in  a  distinguished 
success,  and  a  prospect  lay  before  him  of  honour  and  usefulness, 
fame  and  its  rewards.  But  while  he  had  been  toiling  upwards 
he  had  insensibly  permitted  his  soul  to  get  into  the  toils  of  the  de- 
stroyer. As  a  means  of  unbending  his  mind  and  of  stimulating  his 
powers,  he  had  taken  part  with  teat  in  the  amusements  of  collegiate 
life.  Wine  and  card  parties  brought  their  fascinations  before  him, 
and  he  yielded  to  their  beguilements.  Unfortunately,  their  enthral- 
ling spells  proved  irresistible  to  him,  and  gaming  especially  became 
a  soul's  delight  to  him.  "  The  hazard  of  the  die  "  gave  a  keen  joy 
to  him,  and  the  risks  he  ventured  were  such  as  his  condition  in  life 
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oonid  not  keep  tip.  LoBsea  eame,  debts  abounded,  and  at  last, 
December,  1832,  h»  Fellowship  waa  Bequeitrated.  This,  from  tii» 
peculiar  cirooaiatanoes  of  the  esoeeBea  and  the  dntiea  of  that  office, 
inyolved  his  deposition  fiom  the  deanahip  and  hia  non-ieaidence  at 
the  TiaivenitT.  The  anthorities,  howvrer,  dealt  as  lementlj  with 
him  as  poesibLe,  and  held  out  the  hooe  of  an  election  to  one  of  the 
IncFativefellowBhips  in  their  gift  on  his  creditors  bein^  satisfied  and 
his  life  being  amended.  He  Im  the  nnmraity  with  repentant  Inmii* 
lity,  and  gave  himaelf  devotedly  to  the  pntsnit  of  his  fiiroorite  atodies. 

In  1833  he  iasned,  at  Cambndffs,  a  treatise  on  ^  The  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Theories  of  JSleetiioity,  Heat»  and  Mokcokr 
Actiona."  He  also  wrote  many  commoaicationa  to  ''The  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Transactions,"  toIs.  iii— vi.  The  bmrdcA  of 
his  debts  left  him  no  hope  of  extrication  esoept  by  years  of 
indnstry,  economT*  and  repentance.  He  went  to  reside  among  his 
friends  for  a  while,  but  this,  though  economical,  afforded  no  seope 
for  profitable  labour,  and  he  rescued  to  make  an  attempt  to  recom- 
mence life  as  a  teacher  and  writer  in  tike  great  absorber  of  talent, 
London.  Under  Prof.  A.  De  Morgan,  who  superintended  the 
mathematioal  department  of  the  "Penm^Cynlopsdia,"  Mnr^y 
^ot  employment  from  Charles  Knight  to  write  articles  on  "General 
Physios."  These  pipers  he  began  m  1837,  and  they  wero  eozitinned 
till  nearly  the  dose  of  the  great  work.  He  beeame  a  oontribiitar 
to  "  The  Philosophical  Transactions,"  and  was  employed  by  the 
dooiety  for  the  iMffuaion  of  Usefol  Knowledge  to  compose  "A 
Treaitise  on  tike  Theoiy  of  Algebraical  Sanations,"  pnbliahed  in 
their  *"  Library,"  1839.  He  was  appointed  Sxaouner  in  Mafhe- 
maiieal  and  D^tural  Philosophyr  in  the  UniTersitj  of  London,  and 
was  employed  in  giving  toiti«m  in  mathematios. 

He  aeoepled  with  resignation  tiie  conaeqiieneea  of  his  TicioaB  in- 
discretions, and  willingly  eaerted  every  power  to  nndo  the  ev&  of 
the  psat ;  but  ^  the  neeeesity  of  strng^li^  fiir  a  lirvhhood  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  his  nndiTided  attention  to  reseai^MS 
which,  above  all  others,  demanded  both  peace  of  mind  «nd  nndk- 
tnrbed  leisiire."  His  manifold  and  ill<«eqaited  labours  weakened 
his  health,  and  his  oonviction  that  hia  own  errors  had  led  to  his 
misfortunes  sharpened  the  pangs  of  ill  health ;  and  at  length  he 
succumbed  to  a  disease  of  the  luogs,  and  died  in  1843,  dosing  a  Hie 
on  whidi  the  sun  had  unezpectedrf  risen  with  great  anspiciousneas 
as  in  a  darkness  and  eclipse  almost  as  little  to  £sve  been  looked  for 
at  an  age  which  had  been  fatal  to  Bums,  Byron,  and  many  othen 
who  had  overgoaded  t^e  intellect  given  for  great  achievements  by 
adventitioos  stimcdants.  All  that  ^  he  m^ht  hare  been  *'  has  been 
lost  to  the  world  and  to  himsdf ;  and  inatead  of  Um  npreared 
memorial  of  good  accomplished  and  a  noble  example  given,  he  haa 
left  behind  him  the  regrete  of  all  who  love  to  behdd  tiie  piogreoa 
of  knowledve  and  the  advancement  of  men.  Bobcrt  Mui|»^'a  life 
^  J^^.  ^  ^^"^^A  column,  bearing  for  iaaoription,  net  l3b^  glad  words. 
*' Wdldmiel"  bat  the  sad  ^rsse,  "He  might  have  beenl" 
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A  Courg$qf£iiglUk  LUeraiure,    By  Jajibs  Hjohtat.    Looidon : 

Tinflley  BxotherB. 

Jaxss  Hakvat  wields  a  rersatile  and  ready  pen ;  and  when  tli6 
historian  of  the  literatore  of  the  nineteenth  eentnry  writes  upon  t^e 
"  Satire  and  Satirists  **  of  onr  times,  and  reviews  the  daily  leaders, 
the  weeldy  letters,  the  monthly  contributions,  the  qnartoriy  essays, 
and  the  occasional  vohimes  of  the  Yiotorian  era,  this  Dumfries 
banker's  son,  midshipman,  editor,  norelist,  periodieaHst,  and  csncU- 
date  for  parliamentary  honours  will  occupy  no  insignificant  extent 
of  Hie  narratiTe  if  his  story  is  fully  told.  He  has  been  no  '*  Idler," 
thoneh  he  once  wrote  himself  one ;  he  has  endearonred  to  ^  Train  ** 
men  Defore,  though  his  efforts  did  not  last  long  in  it ;  and  though 
he  is  a  '' Welcome  Ghiest"  himself,  he  could  not  make  all  his  com- 
panions au  courani  with  himself,  and  he  left  them  to  get,  as  best 
they  could,  into  other  public  sheets  than  the  "  Pall  Midi  Ghizette." 
He  has  been  a  **  Courier"  of  news  notes  to  not  a  few,  and  a  "  Quaiw 
terly "  visitor  not  unfreouently  to  the  homes  of  many ;  his  portraits 
of  men  are  found  in  "Blackwood,**  and  are  stored  in  "Comhill ;" 
he  has  not  disdained  to  use  even  a  "  Puppert  Show"  for  occasional 
sketches,  while  his  talent  in  the  make  up  of  *' Punch"  is  ungues- 
tioned.  He  figures  with  effect  in  ''  Westminster,"  and  is  aaid  to 
frequent  the  "  Athenasum." 

*'  The  present  book  is  based  upon  a  series  of  paper?  contributed 
some  years  ago  to  a  popular  periodical,"  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  the  Welcome  Ghtest.  It  is  ''intended  for  schools,"  and 
"for  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  young  men  in  onr  great 
cities,  who  desire  to  be  guided  to  the  acquirement  of  a  respectable 
knowledge  of  onr  national  literature."  For  the  former  tmrpose  we 
do  not  think  it  in  the  least  suitable.  Indeed,  the  autnor  adndts 
and  asserts  this,  just  at  the  outset,  by  saying,  "  We,  just  now,  are 
not  writing  to  those  whos»  *  parents  and  guarmans'  are  haring  them 
made  to  read  whether  they  like  it  or  no,  but  to  persons  who,  from 
the  very  fact  that  they  begin  this  book,  show  that  they  wish  to  be 
set  on  a  good  track  of  stud;^  for  study's  own  sake.  It  is  not 
adapted  at  all  for  school  teacmng,  in  books  intended  for  which  yhtf^ 
should  predominate  and  opinions  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
But  it  IS  admirably  adapted  for  being  read  as  a  book  of  advice  to 
the  self-cnlturist ;  to  be  used  as  a  ^ide  to  reading,  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it.  For  teaching  purposes  it  is  inferior  to  Spalding's  "  His« 
tory  of  English  Literature ;"  Chambers's  *'  Historyof  the  English 
Language  and  Literature ;"  Craik's  "  Manual ;"  or  Thomas  Arnold's 

Short  History."    But  for  the  use  of  self-educators  it  is  greatly 
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snperior  to  Pycroft's  "  Course  of  EnglisH  Beading ;"  Seed's  "  Eng- 
lisn  Literature ;"  and,  in  fact,  any  book  of  advice  on  what  to  read 
and  how  to  read  it  that  we  know  of,  although,  e^en  for  young  men, 
there  is  a  man  of  the  world-like  tone  about  the  book  which  would 
make  us  hesitate  to  recommend  it  did  we  not  think  there  is  enough  of 
genuine  goodness  in  the  work  to  correct  that  defect.  Such  phrases 
as,  "  We  need  not  turn  up  our  noses  at  anything  Providence  allows 
us,"  p.  22 ;  "  Labelling  the  actors  in  these  events  as  decidedly  as  we 
hang  round  decanters  such  labels  as  port  and  sherry"  p.  28 ;  "  The 
old  theories  were  then  knocked  to  bits,*'  p.  32 ;  "  The  stuff  out  of 
which  their  descendants  (including  our  respectable  selves)  were 
made,"  p.  63 ;  '*  It  is  a  mistake  into  which  most  men  fall  when  very 
young,  whieh  the  sensible  drop  early,  and  which  the  goose  alone 
retains  at  mature  years,"  p.  88;  "Lord  Macaulay  has  boiled dowr 
heaps  of  the  small  literature  of  the  age,**  p.  138 ;  *'  A  youthful  Btn- 
^eni  foaming  under  the  influence  of  the  spasmodic  school,"  p.  162 : 
"  Our  great-great-grandfathers  nearly  had  their  principles  turned 
upside  down,*  p.  288,^are  reprehensible ;  they  are  blotches  rather 
than  blots  in  a  book  giving  advice  on  literature  and  the  culture  of 
taste ;  but  these  are  matchable  by  expressions  of  a  fine  tone  and 
excellent  tendency,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  specimens  and 
extracts  from  the  body  of  the  **  Course  " : — "  Isaac  Disraeli  is  a 
gossip ;  but  he  is  a  gossip  of  genius."  "  There  is  a  line  which  has 
made  more  noise  in  the  world  than  almost  any  line  of  poetry,  *  A 
little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  Some  say  that  it  is  true,  and 
some  that  it  is  false ;  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  neither.  Like  most 
epigrams,  it  is  half  true — or  true  as  far  it  goes,  and  not  in  its  fullest 
consequences.  '  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,*  but  just  as 
a  little  gunpowder  is — ^being  also  a  useful  thing.  It  ^1  depends  on 
what  you  do  with  it ;  whether  you  employ  it  wisely  or  no.  If  you 
^0  to  work  to  increase  it,  it  is  certainly  valuable  as  a  nucleus;  and 
if  that  is  impossible,  you  can  still  avoid  presuming  on  it,  and  it  will 
be  valuable  as  far  as  it  extends."  "  Take  the  case  of  the  history  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  His  character  was  not  imderstood  till  his  '  Let- 
ters and  Speeches '  were  fairly  dug  out,  put  in  order,  and  studied 
for  their  own  sake  as  the  real  sources  of  the  story  of  his  life.  The 
old  theories  were  then  knocked  to  bits ;  and  now  those  who  tcill 
not  accept  him  as  a  great  Puritan  hero,  honest  from  the  beginning, 
are  at  least  compelled  to  form  new  theories.  Nobody  calls  him  a 
mere  hypocrite ;  nobody  calls  him  a  mere  fanatic.  Those  who  do 
not  like  him  have  to  spin  out  a  new  philosophy  —  weaving  the 
hypocrisy  theory  and  the  honest  theory  together  somehow,  and 
making  what  they  can  cut  of  it.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  us 
not  to  form  a  positive  and  final  opinion  of  any  man  in  history  until  we 
have  examined  him,  as  near  as  we  can  get,  at  first  hand."  "  When 
a  man  hastily  stigmatizes  an  age  as  '  dark,'  and  leaves  it,  he  acu 
unwisely.      A  wise  man   waits   patiently,   and.  strllts  a   light." 

"Bead  for  yourself;   read  for  knou. ledge,  and  let  your  opinions 
grow." 
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We  shall  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  course  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Hannay  for  the  students  whom  he  has  taken  under  his  charge. 
We  select  that  on  history,  as  being-  likely  to  be  the  most  seryice- 
able  to  our  readers : — 

**  Oar  history  and  literature  may  be  broadly  partitioned  into — 

**  Epoch  FirH,  The  Saxon  Period.     .     .     . 

**J^och  Second,  The  Feudal  Period. — In  a  comprehenBive  way  this  epoch 
may  be  defined  as  lasting  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  fall  of  the  last 
Flantagenet  king  at  Bosworth,  in  1485.     .     .     . 

*^JBpoch  Third.  The  Tudor  Pffrioef.— This  fills  np  the  space  between  1485 
and  1603,  and  includes  names  which  are  still  nnriyalled,  and  are  likely  to 
be  unrivalled  for  erer.    .    .    . 

*' Epoch  Fourth,  Ths  Period  from  1603  to  the  Bestoration.'^-A.n  epoch 
dating  from  the  time  when  the  first  Stuart  ascended  the  throne  to  the  time 
when  the  third  Stuart  was  restored  after  his  exile.     .     .     . 

**  The  interesting  poitUs  for  historical  study  during  this  period  are — 

**  1.  The  growth  of  Puritanism  and  of  political  reaction  from  the  Tudor 
despotism  in  James's  reign,  both  accelerated  by  James's  own  weakness  of 
character,  and  the  absence  of  any  war  to  carry  off  the  national  energy. 

''2.  The  Ci?il  War.  This  may  be  studied  with  Charles  or  Cromwell  for 
the  central  figure  of  interest,  according  as  the  reader's  sympathies  go.  .   .  . 

**  Epoch  Fifth.  From  the  Sestoration,  1660,  to  the  Bevolution,  1688.— 
The  question  at  issue  during  this  epoch  was  what  the  nature  of  the  English 
Oonstitution  should  be — how  far  the  monarchy  had  profited  by  the  lessons 
of  the  Civil  War? — and  the  question  was  settled  on  the  popular  side,  chiefly 
by  the  personal  character  of  two  suocessiye  brothers,  Charles  II.  and  Jame*8 
II.  The  historical  spectacle,  we  say,  of  Epoch  Fifth  is  the  downfall  of  a 
dynasty,  which,  restored  with  an  enthusiasm  indicating  the  deepest  monar- 
obioal  sentiment  among  our  ancestors,  had  not  profited  by  its  misfortunes. 
The  points  for  the  reader  of  history  are — 

*'l.  The  unfortunate  attitude  of  the  nation  to  foreign  States.  Under 
the  Commonwealth  we  had  beaten  HoUund  and  defied  Spain,  and  had 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  the  Powers.  France  rose  in  the  new  state  of 
things  to  a  height  too  great  for  the  honour  of  Europe — a  height  provoking 
the  wars  afterwards  waged  against  her  by  this  country. 

"2.  The  ecclesiastical  struggles — at  home  between  the  Establishment 
and  the  Dissenters ;  in  Scotland,  between  the  English  and  Scottish  forms 
of  church  goremment, — a  distinction  which,  from  the  first,  lias  profoundly 
affected  the  whole  relations  of  the  two  countries.  This  branch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  connects  itself  with  such  interesting  biographies  as  those  of 
Penn,  Bunyan,  and  Tisoonnt  Dundee,  and  with  the  colonixation  of  America. 
The  student  will  not  fail  to  remark  that,  from  Baleigb's  time  and  that  of 
the  early  Puritans  downwards,  the  noblest  colonisation  was  inspired  by 
poetio  adventure  or  religious  and  poUlical  zeal.  The  earUest  is  also  the 
best  element  in  the  history  of  America. 

''  8.  The  renewed  political  morement,  typified  by  the  figure  of  Algernon 
Sydney. 

"  4.  The  social  changes.  The  plague  and  the  fire.  The  effect  of  the 
civil  wan  in  ruining  families,  and  making  property  pass  into  new  hands. 
The  influence  of  France  on  the  higher  society  of  England.    .    .     . 

**E!pock  Siaith,  From  the  MevoluUon  of  1688  to  the  Death  of  George  the 
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Smmtd  Ml  1760. — Lei  ii  anffioe  to  note,  as  the  nakpomUoimUntH  for  the 
nader  who  has  gooe  through  the  ereots  whioh  wLmnd  Jaxnet's  'abdn- 
tion'  and  defisat  in  Ireland, — 

"  1.  The  great  wan  with  France,  inyolying  the  biogmphiet  of  Mad- 
borough,  of  Benbow,  and  other  less  known  heroes,  down  to  the  peace  of 
Utre^t  in  1712. 

« 2.  The  long  and  peaceful  ministiy  of  Sir  Bobert  Walp^  SattoMmig 
after  the  £adl  of  the  Tory  GoTenuaent  at  the  death  of  Quean  Anne. 

"  8.  The  PeUuun  adminiatration.  The  riae  and  gibry  of  Lord  Chatham, 
and  the  British  triumphs  of  the  Seven  Yesra*  War>  ianaiag  a  brilliafit 
centre-point  in  the  middle  part  of  last  oentuiy . 

''JEpoch  Seventh,  From  the  Jeeesdon  qf  George  J/Z,  1960«  io  the  M^&rm 
Mil  in  1832.~The  historical  points  to  be  studied  are— 

"  1.  George  XII.|s  struggles  with  the  aristooratio  parties  ia  hie  endea- 
vours to  assert  the'poweis  of  the  Crowny  and  the  Tiolflai  agitations  of  %h6 
early  part  of  his  reign. 

"2.  The  American  War.  This  was  the  gvaat  j^ublio  ereat  of  Gwwge 
m/s  reign,  till  the  French  Serolntion  aupenedsd  it,  and  took  its  plaee  as 
the  master-fact  in  modem  histoxy. 

"  8.  The  French  Berelution." 

The  foregoing  is,  of  course,  only  a  selection  in  skeleton :  all  the 
splendid  fiOing  np  is  taken  out  of  it.  We  have  only  shown  the 
reader  the  road-posts,  not  the  scenery  that  lies  along  the  highway. 
We  think  many  would  like  to  possess  an  adviser  along  the  oouxse 
of  English  literature  like  Mr.  Hannay. 
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LXOALIZBD. 

That  unity  is  strength  has  been 
proved  a  thousand  times,  and  were 
that  stiwngth  wliioh  is  obtained  by 
tmity  among  working  men  so  eon- 
ducted  that  it  oould  not  be  turned 
against  their  masters,  this  countoy 
would  rise  muoh  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  rules  of  trasles*  unions  should 
either  be  formed  by  Government,  or 
those  rules  which  the  unions  £»rm 
for  themselTes  should  be  inspected 
and  approved  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed £t>r  that  purpoae.    If  theee 


were  a  law  preventing  any  penon 
who  will  not  work  IW>m  receifiag 
monetary  aid  from  the  unions,  tfieie 
would  be  &r  fewer  of  those  strike 
of  which  we  have  had  so  mttiy 
lately,  and  which  are  mining  Hw 
trade  of  Bngland  by  tricing  the 
work  away  fnm  us,  and  giving  it 
to  other  oountiies  where  it  osn  be 
accomplished.  It  is  true  that  no 
fresh  law  that  might  be  made  would 
prevent  such  outrages  as  those  jusl 
revealed  to  us  at  Sheffield,  bat  if 
those  unions  had  been  legiUyooih 
ducted  there  would  be  scaxvely  a 
wori^man  who  would  not  be  glad  to 
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join  them,  and  were  that  the  ease 
there  would  be  no  need  of  such  out* 
ragee,  which  were  moitly  against 
non-nnionkta.  ^Kfadee*  unionfl,  pro- 
perly legalised  and  eonduoted,  would 
prore  a  bkesing  to  the  oountiy,  but 
until  this  shall  be  accomplished  they 
will  cause  a  continual  trouble  and 
diBturbance  amongst  us.— ^E.  H.  S. 
The  2%fie«,  the  wise  organ  of  the 
En^^lish  people,  advises  the  de- 
struction of  trades'  unionism  by  an 
endeaTour  to  "  seeure  the  freedom 
of  trade  by  forming  anti-trade 
unions.'*  dmUianmUibweuratdur, 
the  political  homoBopathy  of  the 
29Mes.  Oppose  trades'  unions  to 
trades'  umons,  and  let  the  duel  be 
fought  not  between  capital  and 
labour,  but,  Kilkenny  cat-wise,  be- 
tween one  set  of  banded  labourers 
aeainst  another.  Excellent  thought. 
Cjf  two  eyils  do  not  choose  the  least, 
but  accept  both  with  thankfulness. 
The  Solomon  of  British  newspapers 
is  sage  indeed.  It  advises  that 
working  men  should  act  as  IMr. 
Bright  says  the  OonserratiTe  party 
acted,  —  "The  beasts  committed 
suicide  to  save  themselves  from 
slanghter ; "  but  we  may  surdy  be 
allowed  to  ask, — 

"  Whoe'er  a  greater  madness  knew, 
Ia£e  to  destroy  for  fear  to  die?  " 

We  would  humbly  propose  a  plan 
better  suited  to  our  times:  let 
trades'  unions  be  legalized,  their 
meetings  be  open,  their  transactions 
be  publiahed,  their  decisions  be 
rendered  just  by  proper  representa- 
tion, lict  us  have  a  labour  parlia- 
ment as  we  have  a  science  parlia- 
ment and  a  social  parliament.  Then 
trades'  unionism  will  be  benefidal.— 

xt.   xAm  .Am 

In  mj  Judgment  the  trades* 
unions  oagnt  to  be  legalized,  inas- 
miich  as  I  see  no  just  reason  why 
th^j  should  be  abolished.  The  re- 
cent disclosures  were  dreadful  in 
the  extreme,  but  legislation  would 


prefent  the  repetition  of  such  black* 
guardism  in  future ;  and  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  c<Midemn  the  large 
majority  of  white  and  good  sheep 
on  aceount  of  the  wrong^doinga  of 
the  small  minority  of  black  and 
bad  sheep.  I  may  add  that  my  pro* 
fesstoB  or  calhng  in  business  is  in 
no  way  oonneeted  with  trades^ 
unions,  and  that  I  hate  thersfom 
no  interest  in  this  topic  beyosd 
ezpiessing  what  I  belief^  to  be  a 
sound  and  common-sense  opinion 
thereon.-— R.  D.  "B^omrKSv, 

It  is  easy  to  talk  of  abolishiBg 
trades'  unions,  but  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  accompliBh  it.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  aboUsh  gaming,  lute 
hour  drinking,  and  several  ottiav 
things,  but  it  has  net  succeeded  in 
these  instanoes  where  pleasure  onhr 
is  conoemed.  Before  you  oovJa 
abolish  trades'  unions  you  must 
abolish  nature's  sternest  necessity, 
hunger-Mibolish  the  right  to  live* 
Tredes'  unions  axe  the  defences  of 
labour  against  the  tyranny  of  oapft- 
taL  Were  capital  Ohristianiaed,  Iih 
hour  would  be  enfranchised ;  fat  it 
would  always  set  ito  rights  when 
capital  alwav»  did  its  duties.  But 
we  know  weU  this  is  a  tTtopian  wish, 
and  hence  we  must  uphold  tradesP 
unions  by  legalizing  them — givins 
them  the  &e  rignt  to  oontrcH 
labour  on  one  ride,  just  as  capital 
has  the  power  to  do  it  on  the  other. 
——P.  B.  S. 

The  abolishment  of  trades'  unions 
has  been  repeated^  attempted,  and 
has  most  signally  miled.  Thev  are, 
then,  entitled  to  the  same  legal  pro- 
tection as  is  extended  to  Benefit  and 
similar  associations.  It  is  question- 
able whether  English  civilization 
would  have  been  disgraced  by  the 
outrageous  Sheffield  abominations 
had  these  societies  been  recognised 
by  the  upper  classes  and  protected 
by  the  Legishiture.  Working  men 
have  as  much  right  to  combine  as* 
the  masters  have;  nay,  as  it  has 
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been  proved  by  J.  S.  Mill  and 
others,  if  they  did  not  combine  they 
would  be  entirely  in  the  hande  of 
the  masters.  So  long  as  they  do 
not  use  intimidation  (and  it  is  by  no 
means  proved  that  all  trades'  unions 
do)  they  do  no  injury  to  society ;  if 
they  think  they  can  keep  up  wages, 
let  them  think  so  ;  if  it  is  said  they 
tend  to  diminish  the  production  of 
wealth,  this  is  no  valid  objection 
since  it  is  not  increased  production, 
but  a  better  distribution  that  is 
most  to  be  desired  in  advanced 
civilizations.  Let  them  be  shown 
the  illusion  under  which  some  of 
their  number  labour  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Government  can  regulate 
the  employment  of  labour  and  capi- 
tal ;  teach  them  that  legislation,  in- 
stead of  benefiting  them,  does  just 
the  reverse^  and  we  then  shall  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  trades  unions. 
There  is  one  lesson  too — and  a  very 
great  and  important  one  it  is, — ^that 
trades*  unions  will  teach  the  working 
classes  the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
number  of  their  families,  and  tEach- 
ing  them  that  they  have  social  duties 
in  this  respect  that  must  by  no  means 
be  overlooked.  These  are  our  rea- 
sons why  trades'  anions  should  not 
be  abolished. — G-.  B.  H. 

AbOLI8H£D. 

Trades'  unions  are  harmful  as  set- 
ting up  institutions  which  fatten  and 
batten  on  the  antagonism  of  capital 
and  labour.  They  are  oxganueed 
quarrel-makers.  They  are  seed-plots 
of  disaffection  and  discontent.  They 
are  horseleech-like  in  their  demands 
on  the  members,  and  harsh  tax- 
gatherers  among  them.  They  take 
counsel  in  secret  and  in  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  secrecy,  against  their  own 
oUents,  and  are  permanently  inte- 
rested in  strikes,  agitations,  and  mea- 
aures  for  repressing  the  progress  of 
invention,  hence  they  ought  to  be 
abolifthed.— N.  P.  E. 

Secret     irresponsible     tribunals 


darkly  8itting,hatohing  crimes  against 
property,  limb,  and  life,  and  involv- 
ing the  ruin  and  wretchedness  of 
many  besides  those  primarily  injured, 
cannot  be  permitted  to  disgrace 
our  land.  They  must  be  abolished. 
Trades'  unions  have  degenerated 
into  organized  hypocrisies,  outwardly 
offering  to  working  men  help  in 
their  hour  of  need  and  sore  trial ; 
really  enmeshing  them  in  snares  of 
vice  and  crime,  of  cruelty  and  out- 
rage, of  Jesuitical  hypocrisy,  wherein 
it  is  affirmed  that  the  end  sanctifies 
the  means.  Those  who  pay  the 
wages  of  the  murderer,  and  provide 
the  funds  for  the  reward  of  outage, 
are  themselves  contaminated  with 
the  crimes  which  their  money 
pays  or  rewards.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  vile,  as  all  that  is  wilfully 
secret  must  be,  and  should  be  abol* 
ished  utterly  and  for  ever. — Q.  H. 
Trades'  unions  are  opposed  to  the 
true  iaterests  of  the  very  clase  whidi 
supports  them.  Th^  are  agencies 
for  stamping  all  their  members  with 
the  badge  of  mediocrity.  They 
constitute  not  only  "  an  impoverish- 
ing and  anti-socisl  tyranny,"  as  the 
Times  says,  but  a  Ufio-wasting  des- 
potism. Under  the  form  of  pro- 
tection they  oppose  men's  ehanoes 
of  rising  in  their  employment,  they 
iiinder  men  from  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  their  skill  or  industry,  thcj 
insist  on  stereotyping  each  one  to 
his  own  caste,  and  keeping  at  one 
uniform  rate  of  poverty  the  whok 
body  of  their  members.  They  do 
this  by  making  capital  uncertain  in 
its  profits,  and  therefore  making  it 
necessary  to  secure  larger  results 
while  employed  in  trade,  bj  mak- 
ing capital  jealous  of  trading,  and 
therefore  averse  to  entering  into  it 
sealouaW.  This  keeps  the  wi^ 
fund  of  the  country  always  at  the 
lowest  point.  They  conspire  againat 
the  old  and  £imLly-burdened,  bj 
compelling  them  to  ask  the  saane 
terms  as  the  young  and  unembar* 
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rassed.  They  are  promotera  of  a 
dead  level  in  the  life  of  the  labourer, 
and  propagators  of  penury.  Then 
their  wajs  are  eeoret  and  unsorupu- 
lovLB,  We  cannot  vote  for  their 
legalization.  Let  them  be  abcdished. 

— H.  y.  0. 

Working  men  ought  no  more  to 
be  oompeUed  to  loin  or  bdong  to 
trades*  unions  than  shopkeepers, 
merchants,  &o.,  should  be  forced  to 
join  in  or  belong  to  "  a  sameness  of 

Erice  preservation  society.'*      Free 
^bour  is  as  important  as  free  mer- 
chandise ;  nay,  much  more  so,  for 
the  labour  not  used  Is  lost.    It  is 
not  able  to  be  stored  up.    A  legal- 
ized union   for  shortening  human 
life  would  never  be  mooted  in  its 
bare  atrocity.    But  a  trades'  union 
shortens  life  by  its  encompassment 
thereof  with  special  cares  and  res- 
strictions,  all  more  or  less  leading  to 
inefficiency  of  living,  and  by  struces 
making  life  a  burden,  and  family 
ties  a  misery — besides  locking  off 
into  waste  the  Uving  energy  of  men. 
Let   us  improve 'the  laws  of  em- 
ployer and  servant — let  us  establish 
courts  of  arbitration,  but  do  not  let 
us  legalize  irresponsible  committees 
and    hole-and-corner    conspiracies. 
Let  us  surround  labour  with  the 
protection  of  law,  and  give  it  the 
same  freedom  yet  safety  as  capital, 
then    we    can    put    down    tndes' 
unions  as  agencies  partaking  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  Inquisition  and 
the  Star  Chamber. 

To  abolish  trades'  unions  wonld 
be  unjust,  because  an  infringement 
of  that  liberty  which  is  the  right  of 
every  man,  viz.,  to  use  aU  fair 
and  honest  means  for  the  procuring 
of  the  bluest  rate  of  wages  for  his 
labour.  Union  of  itself  is  not  un- 
fair or  dishonest,  although  it  may 
be  Qsed  (as  it  often  hhs  been)  for 
the  ftoeomplishing  of  wrong  ends. 


And  if  it  has,  is  that  a'  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  abolished? 
Because  a  razor  has  cut  a  man's 
throat,  is  its  proper  use  to  be  pro- 
hibitod  ?  Union  is  the  only  means 
of  doing  battle  with  any  evil  which 
affects  a  class  of  men  simultaneously. 
It  concentrates  their  efforts  for  the 
removal  of  wrongs  and  grievances 
which  it  would  be  vain  for  them  to 
oope  with  individually.  It  provides 
a  way!  for  benefiting  and  assistinff 
each  other  with  their  friendly  aid 
and  support  in  times  of  scarcity,  of 
work,  sickness,  or  death,  which 
without  it  could  not  be  done  so 
well.  But  trades'  unions  cannot  be 
l^falized  as  many  of  them  are  at 
present  constituted ;  their  rules  and 
regulations  being  so  despotic  and 
tyrannical,  and  so  utterly  subversive 
of  that  liberty  of  individual  action 
which  they  pretend  to  prize  so  much 
as  a  society.  There  must  be  no 
fines  and  expulsion  if  you  refuse  to 
"strike"  and  "come  out"  at  the 
bidding  of  the  committee.  The 
equal  rate  of  wages  svstem  which 
prevails  in  some  trades,  whereby 
the  skilled  workman  is  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  inefficient,  or  the  old 
and  infirm, must  be  done  away  with. 
This  system  is  unfair  in  two  ways ; 
it  pays  the  clever,  able  workman 
only  the  average  rate  of  wages,  and 
does  not  recognise  his  superior 
merit;  and  when  a  stagnation  in 
trade  comes  it  persecutes  the  old 
and  infirm,  as  they  are  not  allowed 
to  take  less  than  the  regular  wage, 
which  they  would  glaoUy  do,  and 
are  consequently  the  first  to  be  paid 
off  and  the  last  to  be  re-engaged. 
There  are  many  things  wrong  and 
uigust  in  the  workings  of  trades' 
unions  which  the  Legiwiture  ought 
not  to  sanction,  but  to  abolish  them 
would  be  an  uawanrantable  inter- 
ference with  liberty  of  action. — 
J.  B.  T. 
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(for  Ccilegtaie  €(mt$t, 

8TUDIBS   IN  ENGLISH  LrfEHATCTBK. 


TEE  soinoTs  OF  un/Tosr. 

OV  TBI  DBTBJyOXIOdr  WHICH  VO£LOWiD>  V90S  VT  WjUlfUTtt  [OF] 

cnxTAnr  TBBAnsn. 

["  Thfise  two  sobbMi  wsore  written  ftppMronUy  in  1646*  on  aooonnt  of  tha 
Moeption  which  his  woiks  on  the  sufa^Mt  of  duroroe  had  mat  fron  the 
Preabyteriaas,  who  wave  then  in  power.  The  fiiat  axpreoBea  bia  oontflmpt 
Ijfor]  and  di«Uke  of  tha  Saoti ;  taa  second  hia  scorn  of  those  who  daimed 
a  liberty  for  thamsslTas  which  thej  would  not  aooord  to  othaia."— •  I%omu 
Km^m^M  "  1^0^  OpimomM,  amd  JFrUwgt  iff  MUion;'  p.  310.] 


A  Book  was  writ  of  late,  catted  Tetzachordon*  (I) 
And  <aovam  doi^p  both  matter^farmp  and  si$/le : 
The  nd^eet  aaw;  it  walh'd  the  tmon  (2)  &wiiilfi« 

X^umborinff  jf9od  inUlUoti  ;  uaw  MeUhm  pond  9m» 

Selps  to  paraphraHnf^, 

lam  !•  Oomposed  not  long  a^o ;  named. 

2.  Textured  firmly ;  subject,  aimngemant,  manner  of  coxnpoaition* 

8.  Topic  original ;  sncceeded  in  attracting  attention* 

4.  Counting  among  its  readera  able  thinkers ;.  soaroely  atodied. 


"^"p" 


(1)  Tettaekofdom  (loiirHrianoged).r--Itiathatit]agi¥mtooMof  lOtoii'i 
pma0  tncts,  poUiibad  in  adTooaey  of  freedom  of  diroffoa;  and  oontuia 
qipositionB  of^tha  Unat  chief  peasiyw  in  flcriptwoa  acnoaniing  nnUitiei  in 
manriase.  It  ia  ona  of  four  treatises  which  oanaad  graat  wmu»  at  tbi 
tima  of  thanr  publioation,  fia.,  "The  Dootrina  and  PiMijplina  of  Diroroe,** 
"The  Judgment  of  Kaiiin  Biiaar  canosming  J)iroao0b'^*'TatraahordcD," 
and  ^  Gohuterion*"  us.,  an  Instrument  of  Qonaotioa  <' Thsaa  tmtim, 
naw  an  doctrine^  unoompomiaing  in  spirit,  and  bold  in  laagaaga^  could  not 
&il  of  attracting  attention  and  oS  exciting  controrersy.  Many  sneered  it 
tibam  s  soma  repliad  in  print ;  others  attacked  them  mm  the  pulpit ;  aad 
a  Uw  zaUjad  around  than»  who  gained  tha  name  of  Diaonastsy  or  ICltoB* 
iste."  •  .  .  "  The  Pzasby tarians  weia  eapadaUj  iaimical  to  his  riaai. 
Xhay  had  bin  anmmoned  bafora  the  House  of  Loraa,  by  whom,  howeiOi 
ha  waa  speedily  dismissed ;  and  one  of  their  leading  davgy,  Herbert  Pafanert 
abused  hia  book  in  the  bittaraat  terms.  Those  &ota  aaam  to  have  dete^ 
mined  the  balance  of  Milton's  mind  againat  BrsibytarianiflBi,  and  in  &vwtf 
of  the  Independent  parfy;*^G'eofV0  ai^fiU(m'i  «"  X«^  ^  Join  JUCdtst^!' 
prdhod  to  «  MiUom's  JPodioal  WoAtr 

(2)  A  term  commonly  Tised  in  Milton'a  time  to  daiignata  Iiondoa  in  ^ 
puts  lying  between  St.  Paul's  and  St.  Zusm*^  SaaXoigli  fiaafa  liralf 
•nd  intereating  Tolnme, "  The  Town." 
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Or»i»  th^ateD-TCtden  (3)  "  JBUnw!  whet  a  word  on 

A  tiife^paffe  k  tibit ! "    And.  some  ia^Zfo 

Stuid ^'M^tiMr/^itftf,  «iMl9 one inifht  walk  to  Mife- 
End  Green.    Why  is  it  harder,  tir$,  thaa  Gordon,  (4) 

Colkitto  (tf  IfaodoaneU  (6)  or  Galaip  ?  (6) 
Those  rugged  namoB  to  au  like  aoatbis  ^nno  f^dvA;, 

That  would  have  mtxde  Qnintilian  (7)  stare  and  gasp, 

5.  Exohumfl;  meroy! 

6.  doseamj. 

7.  Misconstruing ;  fbt  vadb.  a  time  that. 

8.  More  diffleuH,  gentlemen. 

10.  TJnoooth ;  stmdarly  rude ;  become  a^resable. 

11.  Caused ;  to  stand  amased  and  open  his  mouth  paoBedly  to  breath. 


(3)  ''There  is  a  class  of  street  readers  whom  I  can  never  contemplate  with- 
oat  aftotioB^-thepoor  gentry  who,  not  haWnff  wherewithal  to  wsj  or  hire 
»  back,  ileh  a  Utile  learning  al  the  open  stam— the  owner  with  hie  hard 
eyia  easfting  envioas  looks  at  them  all  the  whSe,  and  thhiking  when  tfaej 
wiu  have  doB^  ventumg  tenderly,  P^'S^  after  page^  expecting  ererj 
■MWiieBt  nhea  be  shall  interpose  his  interaet,  and  Tet  unable  to  denythem- 
sel^aa  the  gralafleatioii,  ^tbey  saalah  a  ftwM  vyj*'*-~Charl€9  tami^i 
** jaMoys/"— ^^Dtf^odM  2%o«^/t  on  Books  and  ieadiSng^^ 

(4)  Ferk&in  Bobert  0erdon,  laird  of  StrsIIeehy  Aberdeenshire,  bom  14iHi 
Biptamber,  1980.  He  was  author  of  a  number  of  topographical  tracts  and 
aavanil  detaehed  pamphlete.  He  was  high  in  the&Tonr  ot  Oharies  I.,  the 
General  Assembly  of  ^  Ghoveh,  and  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
fariiamcBft.  He  was  singularly  quiet  and  nnassnming,  henoe  it  is  probable 
that  Mfltan  ases  his  name  as  the  only  one  bdongtng  to  a  noted  Sbotsman 
whieh  wmMi  suit  the  esigeBoiea  of  his  rhyma     €K>rdon  died  in  Angwst  1661. 

(5)  **  Ooftitto  and  MJacdonnel  are  one  and  the  same  person ;  a  brata 
onpp  OB  tta  Bayal  sidei  an  Inshman  of  the  Antrim  tenilT,  who  serred 
wmigr  lieutr>se>  The  Maodonalda  of  that  fianily  are  styled,  by  way  of  dia- 
tiiMti<m»  MaeOolkiltedi,  i.  #.,  deseendante  of  brare  (klOin,^QUIttUmf» 
<•  MHUMf^  JVs«mI  WotH;*  p.  686. 

(§)  Gborge  Gillespie,  son  ef  Ber.  Mm  GUleepts^  tthristsr  of  nitMMjs 
in  Scotland,  was  bom  2lBt  Jaanaiyy  lilSw  Ha  waa  oaa  of  the  four  clergy- 
men deputed  b^  the  fisottish  CboBQh.]B  1618  t»  attend  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Dirines,  sod  there  he  waa  vaBwrhahle  kx  learning,  seal,  and 
JBdgmflBi.  He  waa  aathor  of  a  work  against  toleration,  aatitl^  '*  "V^ele- 
aome  Sevenfy xeconoilsd  with  Ghristiaa  Idherty"  inl646^aad  this  pio^ 
bc^  was  the  work  whioh  excited  the  ire  of  Milibon.  QiUsnie  was  moda* 
mtor  of  the  General  Assamb^  ef  the  Scottish  Ghuroh  in  May  1646^  and 
diad  ]j6th  Deeembcr  1646.  He  waa  heeidy  opposed  te  indepeadsBiqrt  and 
greatly  in  £sTour  of  Charles  as  '*  a  ceeensnted  Mooaaoh.** 

(7)  Mu  Vahiaa  Qwiiliaianui^  the  oelebgated  ihatoriciap,  bom  sAOabgnrns 
(paw  Galehona))  UX  ao^  died  118.  He  waa  a.  teaebar  of  eloqneBoe  iar 
upwards  of  twenW  years,  and  heoompiled  the  zesnlta a£  hia  atnoiast 
tioa,  and  observation  in  lue  **  Institates  of  OiatoKy.** 
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Thjage,  like  oturs,  O  soul  of  Sir  John  Choke,  (8) 

Mated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  (9)  or  asp,  (10) 
When  thou  taugMst  Camhridge  and  King  Edward,  Greek. 

12.  Time,  spirit. 

18.  DiBielisned ;  sohoUurship ;  less. 

14.  Whilst ;  didst  instraot. 


Ov  THB  SaHB.  (1) 


I  DIB  bat  prompt  the  ace  to  ^it  their  clogs 
By  the  known  rules  m  ancient  Uherty,  (2) 
When  straight  a  barbarous  noise  environs  me 

Line  1.  Spur  on;  cast  off;  oppressive  hindrances. 

2.  Beoognised  laws;  olden;  finedom. 

3.  Immediatelj ;  hideous  unpleasant  sound  begirt. 

(8)  Sir  John  Cheke,  one  of  the  rerivers  of  dasfiioal  learning,  bom  at  Ouh 
bridge  16th  June,  1514 ;  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  when  in  1540  Estay 
VIII.  founded  a  Greek  professorship,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chsir. 
Having  introduced  a  new  system  of  pronouncing  the  language  he  taught, 
he  was  assailed  with  much  virulence  and  violence,  but  he  persevered  sad 
prevailed.  He  also  advocated  the  improvement  of  the  English  language  by 
confining  it  to  Saxon  radicals  and  their  compounds.  £[e  was  tutor  to 
Edward  YL  when  Prince ;  during  his  reign  he  was  honoured  and  wealthy; 
under  Mary*s  rule  his  lands  and  property  were  confiscated  because  he  wis 
a  Protestant,  but  to  escape  burning  he  recanted,  and  had  new  lands  con- 
ferred on  him.    He  died  of  ^ef  and  remorse  in  1557. 

(9)  An  animal  (Bufo)  which  in  shape  resembles  the  frog,  though  some- 
what thicker,  clumsier,  and  longer  in  the  legs  than  it.  Its  skhi  is  warlyi 
and  the  warts  produce  «n  exudation,  which  is  often  foetid.  Behind  the  or 
also  a  large  gland  secretes  this  exudation  plentifully.  This  secretion  litf 
been  prevalently  supposed  to  be  venomous,  but  this  is  unsupported  by  eri- 
dence.  Toads  are  eaten  by  some  savsge  tribes.  Though  the  toad  mon 
frequently  excites  disgust  than  love  it  is  highly  useful,  and  it  has  been 
tamed.  Its  eye  is  peculiarly  brilliant.  Hence  the  beU^  to  which  Sfaski- 
pere  so  finely,  excusingly,  alludes  when  he  says: — 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  its  head.*' 

(10)  Asp  (Atpis),  a  venomous  serpent  of  the  family  Tiperidc  1^ 
resembles  the  common  viper,  but  is  more  slender,  has  a  larger  head,  and 
cgeots  a  more  deadly  poison,  which  can,  like  Cleopatra's  Aspic,  "this  biot 
intrinsicate  of  life  at  once  untie ;"  hence  the  Scriptures  speak  of  **  the  cruel 
venom  of  asps  "  (Bent,  zzxii.  32),  and  says  of  the  ungodly,  **  the  poison  of 
asps  is  under  theur  lips'*  (Bom.  iii.  18). 

(1)  '*  Hilton  wrote  his  celebrated  ^Defimce  of  the  People  of  Englsad,' 
after  being  distinctly  forewarned  by  his  physicians  that  the  effort  of  this 
exertoi  would  be  the  utter  loss  of  sight.'' 

(2)  "Freedom  in  all  its  forms  and  branches  was  dear  to  him,  hot 
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Of  owls  and  cuckoos,  asses,  apes,  aad  dogs : 

As  foken  those  hinds,  (3)  that  were  tra7vtform*d  to  firogs, 

RaiVd  at  Latona's  (4)  twin-bom  progeny 
Which  qfter  held  the  sun  and  moon  in  fee. 

Bat  this  is  got  by  casting  pearls  to  hogs ;  (5) 

That  hatol  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood. 
And  still  revolt  when  Truth  would  set  them  free. 
Licence  they  mean  when  they  crv  liberty; 

For  who  loves  that,  must^r^^  oe  wise  and  good ; 
But  from  that  mark  howySir  they  rove  we  see, 

F^r*  all  this  ioaste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood. 

5.  Just  like  what  happened  at  the  time  that  i  ehanged  into. 

6.  Spoke  aogrily  ;  descendants. 

'  7.  At  a  subsequent  time ;  possessed ;  their  own  right. 

8.  Gained,  throwing. 

9.  Shout  aloud  i  imthinking  manner. 

10.  Tet,  act  as  opponents. 

11.  Self-will,,  intend  ;  loar  Freedom. 

12.  Devotes  himself  to ;  as  a  preliminary. 

18.  Point ;  widely ;  wander ;  notice,  or  can  estimate. 
14.  Wanton  sacrifice. 


especially  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,'  of  conscience  and  worship,  free- 
dom to  seek,  profess,  and  propagate  truth.  The  Hberty  of  ordinary  poli- 
ticians, which  protects  men's  outward  rights,  and  remoYes  restraint  from 
the  pursuit  of  property  and  outward  good,  fell  Tery  short  of  that  for  which 
Milton  lived  and  was  ready  to  die.  The  tyranny  which  he  hated  most  was 
that  which  broke  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  community.  The 
worst  featnre  of  the  institutions  which  he  assailed  was  that  they  fettered 
the  mind.  He  felt  within  himself  that  the  human  mind  had  a,  principle  of 
perpetual  growth,  that  it  was  essentially  diffusire  and  made  for  progress, 
and  he  wished  every  chain  broken,  that  it  might  run  the  race  of  truth  and 
virtue  with  increasing  ardour  and  success.  This  attachment  to  a  spiritual 
and  refined  freedom,  which  never  forsook  him  in  the  hottest  controversies, 
contributed  greatly  to  protect  his  genius,  imagination,  taste,  and  sensibility^ 
from  the  withering  and  polluting  influences  of  public  station,  and  of  the 
rage  of  parties.  It  threw  a  hue  of  poetiy  over  politics,  and  save  a  sublime 
reference  to  his  service  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  fact  l£at  Milton,  in 
that  stormy  day,  and  amidst  the  trials  of  public  office,  kept  his  high  facul- 
ties undepraved,  was  a  proof  of  no  common  greatness." — (Manning's 
«  ff^orJts,'^  "  Essay  on  MUton,*"  vol.  i.  p.  17. 
^3^  See  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  book  vi. 

(4)  Latona,  or  Leto,  daughtei^  of  Cgbus  the  Titan  and  Fhobe,  and  by 
Jupiter  the  mother  of  Apollo  (the  sun)  and  Diana  (the  moon),  whom  she 
bore,  hidden  from  revengeful  Juno,  in  the  island  of  Delos. 

(5)  Matthew  vii.  6 ;  ftoverbs  xxiii.  9. 

*  Instead  of  For  we  should  prefer  to  read  From  or  JBy. 
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LXTBBATUfiB  OF  ENGLAND; 

BIOeSAPXICiX,  CHS090Ii0eiCAL»  OBXnOXL^  ITC. 

X&BZS  IT.— bciGzirATivi  Wsnras. 

Kamm  mti  DoHrn.  Evmti  mid  Worki» 

1  T^«»  -BwnvvAw  )  Bom  at  Elatow,  near  Bedford ;  bionght  up 
iS^^^,?^  J  to  his  fiithet's  trade  a«  a  tinker ;  enlisted  in  the 
ib5Sb— 1W«J.  J  parliamentwy  army  1645 ;  and  e«»ped  death 
bj  the  Tolantary  exchange  of  places  made  with  a  oomrade  at  the  siege  of 
lieioester.  On  leaving  the  army  he  married,  and  soon  b^gan  to  be  conscience' 
tossed.  He  gained  peace,  and  became  member  of  the  Baptist  Chordi  at  Bed- 
ford, 1655,  in  which  for  &re  years  he  acted  as  pastor.  Ai  the  Bestorstion 
an  Act  against  oonyenticles  was  passed,  nnder  which  he  waa  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  In  Bedford  jail,  durinc  twelve  years,  he  made 
tagged  laces,  and  wrote  his  *« Pilgrim's  Progreia,^  '"Holy  War,*'  *'Onee 
Aboanding,**  &o.  On  the  intercession  of  Bishop  Barlow,  of  Lincoln,  be 
^pas  wHeaseo^  bbci  ne  avam  Decovs  BkiQftBeu  co  MiBenwiOB.  Vr  m0B  waflBee  xm 
declared  for  fitedom  of  worahip  ha  becaiae  paator  of  Mill  Lwa  Ghapili 
Bedford;  he  died  of  lisver  in:  Loadon. 

»     n, ii«M»«.      \     Bom  at  Strtnsham,  WorQeaterBhire ;  cda- 

^S^SS^     \  «*«i  «*  Worcester  and  at  Oamhridge;  dsA 
luia— iWRf.  J  ^  ^  Jeifreyi,  J.P.  5  bald  office  in  the  hoiae- 

hold  of  the  Counteoa  of  Kmt,  Sir  Samnel  Luke,  and  the  Earl  of  Garben; ; 
married  Miss  Herbert,  a  lady  of  property,  but  lost  it  through  bad  iaveit- 
ment ;  published  "  Hudibras,"  Part  L,  166a;  Part  n.,  1664;   Part  IH., 
1678;  diedin  BQiaStreet,CoTent  Garden,  wretohedi^  poor,  and  waa  buiiedst 
tha  charge  of  Mr.  LongueviEsk 
<     A«>»»iv  ru»,ww    )     Bom  in  Sleet  Street,  London ;  edooatid  st 
^fS^-u^^'  >WeBtminitar  School,  Trinity  CoUeoe,  Cim- 
leis— i«J7.  J  }tad^^  and  St.  John's,  Oxford;  Seerataiy  to 

the  JEBarl  of  St.  Albans,  in  the  suite  of  Queen  Henrietta ;  aneated,  im- 
sriaoned,  and  xelaased  enly  on  heavy  bail,  by  GronwelTs  parfy  as  a  syy* 
fie  beoaae  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  aohnutted  to  Gromwell^  and  at  the 
BeetorMtion  waa  acnrvily  treated  with  neglect.  Obtained  tha  leaia,of  e 
laan  ai  Ofaertsej,  and  for  a  brief  period  enjoyed  country  lifo.  lateored  is 
Westminster  Abbey.  "Davideis;"  ''Poetieal  BloMon^^*^  «I!h0  Gusr* 
dian,"  a  comedy ;  <*  Pindaric  Odea ;"  ''  Essays,"  && 

A    flm  X— -  Tt )     Bom  in  Pnblin ;  educated  in  Laadoiv  and 

t«?^tS?     '   h»*  Trinity,  Oxford;    BjL,  1684;    he  tfcea 
1010—xow.  )  entered  Lincob'a  Ion.    Ha  perfbfMdsevffsl 

aecret  services  for  Charles  I. ;  waa  diaoovend,  and  ifed  ta  SVscMe.  Be- 
amed to  England  1652,  and  lived  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  At  the 
Bestomtien  he  wtts  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  send  appointed  lurveyor- 
jeneral  of  bmldings  for  hU  Majesty  Charles  n.  «  The  Sophy,"  a  tiagidy, 
1641 ;  «  Cooper's  Hill,*'  1643 1  <*  Essay  against  Gaming,"  Ao. 
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S  JomrDoHHi  DB  >  Bern  in  LoBdoa.  thMghof  WtlA  descent  ; 
1573-1662  C  •*«»*^  •*  Oxford  and  Canfandge,  but  beinc 

*  J  A  GathoUe  oeuld  »ofc  tabe  a  degree ;  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn,1590,  to  read  for  the  bar;  became  a  Piote«bant»  Miided  in  Spain 
and  ItdJT  three  yeara  s  and  cm  hia  return  was  mads  Sefleetafj  to  the  Keeper 
of  th*  Qreat  S8ia»  hdd  SlksauBSi  whan  niooe  he  xaanried  pmatel j.  For 
this  he  was  imprisoned,  and  on  his  release,  haying  recoTcred  his  wife  bj 
loone  «f  hnr,  ha  want  to  ressds  wilh  her  kitttmaxi,  Sir  F.  WmIsj.  He  went 
to  Fans  with  liCid  Dvnrf,  aa  wboea  Beoretaty  he  had  aefted  after  Wooley'i 
deaOi.  J^HMeal^daligktod  with  his  *«FseadoHBo««7r/>piiiseed  him  latoho^ 
arden^  and  Oansbridge  asada  him  JXB.  He  aeoompaaied  aa  embassy  to 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  was  asade  dean  of  St  Faal's  and  Wear  of  St.  Dnn- 
rtaa's.  He  cKsd  of  6^.  Author  of  satires,  elegies,  religuma  poems,  ep»- 
fTMBi^  and  comphmentary  Tersea. 

c      -nr^vTAv  Tk»T*v      )     Bom  at  Hawthomdeni  edtsoated  at  High 

^*         ^i^  ( School  aiWlFmfmaity  of  Mi»biinrh;stodSd 

iKA^    iej.Q  (  ^^  on  ^*  C6ntiB«nt,  hot  m  1609,  ii^Mtithig 

iMSD— 104U.  )  his  paternal  srtatt,  ha  Mlirad  thither-after  aa 
interral  of  eight  yeerspassed  in  educatory  foreign  trayel — to  spend  his  Wh 
in.  hlbaimn  parsaitsu  ua  death  ia  mid  to  hafo  been  hastened  by  grief  for 
Gbariea  L  **  ISMma^*'  IMS  $  **  Forth4sasting,"  1816  3  <<  Hewers  of  Bion," 
ian|4e. 

9  T/ww  Ti-D'm'n  )  Bom  at  AMwincUe^  Kortfaampton ;  ednosAsd 
^1     1^1  ^  ^  Tichmanh,  Westminster  School,  and  Trinity 

AOai— X7U1.  J  Cotlsga,  OmiMdge;  B.A.,  1668;  M-A.,  1667. 
Beemne— after  sarriim  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  awhilB--HMLthor  by  protowion ; 
msniad  a  daughter  or  tiie  Xarl  of  Berkshiref  was  appointed  poet  laureate, 
aod  lustoiioeraphar,  1670.  After  the  deatii  of  Ghafles  II.  he  became  a 
Gatiiolio,  and  WW  deposed  from  the  lavraateship  at  the  ScTohstion.  Buried 
in  Westminster  Abb^.  «.dj<MsaJZMfo»/' '•The  WfldGaBant;**"  Absalom 
and  Achitophel ;"  '<  The  Medal ;"  "  MacFlecknoe  1 "  "  The  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther," 1687 ;  translated  ''YisgO,'*  <*  £Wes''  fto. 

^±,^MJu,^j^^^^    I  jQjjjyeoj^t  n^  Fajstone^  near  his  native  place, 

)  "beis^  neither  a  aapsntitioaa  Papist  nor  a  fan- 
tastic Puritan."  Wrote  on  demonolQgy  and  witchcraft,  metajphysics,  and  the 
polemics  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  but  these  writings  remain  in 
HSS. ;  translator  of  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  PeUyered.*' 

JBpUome  of  OriHcal  Opinhiu. 

1.  **The  oiharacteristio  peculiaritjr  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  that  it 
is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  whidi  possesses  a  strongltumaa  interest. 
Other  allegoriea  only  amnse  the  foncy.  The  allegory  of  Bnnjan  has  been 
read  by  many  thousands  with  tears.'*^  '*That  wonderful  book,  while  it 
obtaina  admiration  from  tiie  most  fssticEous  critic,  is  loved  by  those  who 
are  too  simple  to  admire  it.**  **  Bunyan  is  almost  die  only  writer  who  erer 
ewre  to  the  abstract  the  interest  of  the  concrete.**  ^Personifloations,  when 
he  dealt  with  tiiem,  became  man.**  ''The  rocafculary  is  the  rocabidary  of 
the  common  neople.  **  "  For  magnificence,  for  pathos,  for  vehement  exhcurti^ 
tion,  for  subtle  disquisition,  for  eveiy  purpose  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and 
the  divine,  this  homely  disieet^  the  dimeot  of  nhaiL  voxhiDg-  meiii.  was  per- 
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**  Ingenicms  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  trutii  alike  prerail  i 
Whoee  hmnorouB  yein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  ^rest  smile ; 
Witty  and  well  employed,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  His  slighted  word.*' — WiUiam  Cowp^r, 

'*In  what,  then,  consists  the  peculiar  charm  of  this  strange  and  origmal 
fiction— a  charm  which  renders  the  rude  pages  of  Banyan  as  familiar  and 
delightlnl  to  a  child  as  they*fu«  attractiTC  to  the  less  impressionsble  mind 
of  critical  manhood  P  It  is  the  homdy  earnestness,  the  idiomatic  Yigaar  of 
the  style ;  it  is  the  fearless  straightforwardness  of  the  conceptions,  and  the 
inexhaustible  richness  of  imagery  and  adTentures.*' — Profuwr  2*.  B.  Sham. 
*<The  Spenser;[of  the  people.*'—/.  BUraeU.  "The  spiritual  ShakapBre  of 
the  world." — W,  S,  Chammng,  *'The  originality  of  Banyan's  genius  is 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  'Holy  War.'  Indeed,  the  'Holy  War'  has  no  pro- 
totype in  any  language."— Dr.  Ckeeter.  **  *  Grace  Abounding '  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  autobiography  in  the  world." — Lori 
Maeaulay. 

2.  "He  was  a  whole  spedes  of  poets  in  one ;  admirable  in  a  manmr  in 
which  no  one  else  has  been  tolerable — a  manner  which  b^gan  and  ended  in 
him,  in  which  he  knew  no  guide  and  has  found  no  followers." — BmiUr^t 
BpUaph,  by  John  Denmt*  "  His  high  and  indignant  spirit  equally  satir- 
ized the  hypocrites  of  Cromwell  and  the  libertines  of  Charles." — Z.  IHaraaU, 
"  Butler  is  the  wittiest  of  English  poets,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  one  of 
the  most  learned,  and  what  is  more,  one  of  the  wisest" — Leigh  MmtL 
"  The  sense  of  Butler  is  masculine,  his  wit  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  sappKed 
£rom  eyery  source  of  reading  and  observation." — SaUam*  "  The  greatest 
single  production  of  wit  of  this  period,  and  we  might  say  of  this  countiy." 
"  It  contains  specimens  of  ereiy  yariety  of  drollery  and  satire." — WiUum 
MazlHi. 

3.  "  To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 
Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own } 
Horace's  wit,  and  Virgil's  state 
He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate." — Sir  John  Denham, 

*•  Who  now  reads  Cowley  P — If  he  pleases  yet, 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit ; 
Forgot  his  ISpic,  nay,  Pindaric  art, 
But  still  I  loTc  the  language  of  his  heart." — AJsxamder  Pope. 

"To  Cowley  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  formation  of  a  basis,  on  whidi  has 
since  been  conatructed  the  present  correct  and  admirable  &bric  of  our  hn- 
guage.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen,  the  collocation  simple  and 
perspicuous,  and  the  members  of  his  sentences  distinct  and  harmonious." — 
IV.  Drake,  "  His  serious  poems  are  all  full  of  ingenious  and  high  thoughts, 
impaired  by  a  load  of  ornament  and  quaint  disguises.  Cowley's  Essay's 
are  among  the  most  agreeable  prose  compositions  in  our  language,  being 
equally  recommended  by  se^e,  wit,  learning,  and  interesting  personal  his- 
tory, and  written  in  a  style  quite  free  from  the  fiftults  of  his  poetry.*' — 
WaUamSazm. 

4.  "Nor,  Denham,  must  we  e'er  foi^  thy  strains, 

While  <  Cooper's  Hill'  commands  the  neighbouring  plains."— ilAiuoa. 
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"Penbam  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  poetry.'* 
"Denham  and  Waller,  according  to  Prior,  improyed  our  Tersification,  and 
Dryden  perfected  it." — Dr.  Johnson, 

5.  '*  Donne,  who  was  considerably  before  Cowley,  is  without  his  fancy, 
but  was  more  recondite  in  his  logic  and  rigid  in  his  descriptions."  "  Hb 
Muse  suffers  continual  pangs  and  throes."  "  It  is  like  poetry  wiking  from 
a  trance ;  with  an  eye  bent  idly  on  the  outward  world,  and  half-forgotten 
feelings  crowding  about  the  heart ;  with  Tivid  impressionB,  dim  notions,  and 
disjointed  words." — WilUam  MazUti.  "  Essentially  a  wit,  a  subtle  dialec- 
tician, using  Terse  to  assist  him  in  his  favourite  mental  exercise — the 
stanza,  let  us  say,  as  a  wheel  whereby  to  spin  out  his  thoughts  into  threads, 
the  couplet  as  a  shuttle  by  which  to  lay  the  threads  together.  .  .  . 
His  conversation  was  full  of  suggestion  to  men  who  were  £u*  better  poets 
than  himself,  so  his  poetiy  served  as  an  intellectual  gymnastic,  where  as 
poetry  it  gave  little  pleasure.  ...  In  his  hands  the  artifice  of  met- 
rical cogitation,  with  a  view  to  novel  combinations  of  ideas,  was  exeioised 
80  superbly  as  almost  to  become  thenceforward  the  legitimate  principle  of  a 
new  variety  of  literature."'^i>aeu2  Masson. 

6.  **  His  verse  is  that  of  a  fine  cultured  and  gracefully  poetical  mind, 
tiBined  under  Italian  and  French  influences,  and  shutting  itself  in  as  much 
as  possible  from  nearer  influence  that  might  disturb  him.  .  .  .  Hia 
flonnets  in  particular  have  been  praised  in  modem  times  as  among  the 
second  best  in  the  language.  In  his  narrative  and  descriptive  poems  he  ia 
decidedly  one  of  the  English  Arcadians,  with  something  of  Brown's*  sweet 
sensuousnees,  and  nsinff  very  musically  the  same  metrical  couplet." — 
David  Mcuton,  ''Neither  is  he  less  happy  in  his  verse  than  proses  for 
here  are  all  those  graces  met  together  that  conduce  anything  towards  the 
making  up  [of]  a  complete  and  perfect  poet, — a  decent  and  becoming 
majesty,  a  brave  and  admirable  height,  and  a  wit  so  flowing  that  Jove  him- 
self never  drank  nectar  that  sparkled  with  a  more  sprightly  lustre." — 
ISdward  Philips  {Milton* s  nephew), 

7.  *'  Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line. 
The  long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine." — Alexander  Pope. 

<«  He  is  a  writer  of  manly  and  elastic  character.  His  strong  judgment  gave 
force  as  well  as  direction  to  a  flexible  fancy ;  and  his  harmony  is  generally 
the  echo  of  solid  thoughts.  But  he  waa  not  gifted  with  intense  or  lof^ 
sensibility ;  on  the  contrary,  the  grosser  any  idea  is,  the  happier  he  seema 
to  expatiate  upon  it.  The  transports  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  and  varied 
delineations  of  the  passions,  are  strangers  to  his  poetry.  He  could  describe 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  could  not  embody  it  in  the  drama,  for  he 
entered  into  character  more  from  clear  perception  than  fervid  sympathy."— 
Thomas  Campbell,  **  No  writer  seems  to  have  studied  the  genius  of  our 
lanffuage  with  happier  success.  If  in  elegance  and  grammatical  precision 
he  has  since  been  exceeded,  to  none  need  he  give  way  in  point  of  vigour, 
variety,  richness,  and  spirit." — Vr,  Drake,  "  No  man  exercised  so  much 
influence  on  the  age.  The  reason  is  obvious :  on  no  man  did  the  age  exer- 
cise so  much  influence.    He  waa  perhaps  the  greatest  of  those  whom  we 

•  William  Broini,  1590—1645 ;  author  of  "Britannia's  Pastorals." 
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have  designated  aa  the  oritical  poets ;  and  his  Uteiwy  darser  esiubited,  on 
a  reduced  soale,  the  whole  history  of  the  sohool  to  whioh  he  belonged,— the 
rudeness  and  extrayaganoe  of  its  infaney, — ^the  propriety,  the  gnee,  the 
dignified  good  sense,  the  temperate  splendour  of  its  nnikiirity.  ffis  imagins- 
tion  was  torpid  till  it  was  awakened  by  his  jodgment.  He  begsa  with 
qoaint  paraUeis  md  empty  mouthing.  Me  gradiiaUy  aoqaired  the  energj 
of  the  satirist,  the  grayity  of  the  moralist,  the  raptve  of  the  lyric  poeL**— 
Macanday.  **  Dxrden's  wit  is  less  airy  than  maScofine ;  less  quick  to  mofs 
than  eloquent  when  roosed;  less  prodaetive  of  pleasnre  and  lore  tfan 
admiration  and  a  sense  of  his  mastery." — Leigh  Himt. 

8.  **  Faixfuc  has  transhited '  Inmo '  with  an  elegance  and  ease,  and  atft« 
same  time  with  an  exaotness,  which  for  that  age  are  rarprising."— i^s^ 
Swme,  **  One  of  the  most  jodioioiis,  el^ganti  and  liaply  in  his  time,  most 
approved  of  Boglieh  translators,  .  .  .  mirhidi  heis  radgedbyMOK 
to  haye  approved  himself  no  less  a  poet  than  in  what  he  hath  written  of  kit 
own  genins." — Sdwtird  PkOipB. 


Cj^ie  |nj{umr^ 
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406.  Tom  Coryate,  the  *'  Odoom- 
bian  legge->8tretcher,"  published  a 
work  in  1611,  entitled  "  Crudities 
hastily  gobbled  up  in  fire  months' 
travel  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhe- 
tia,  Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,** 
being  a  "  particular  account  of  his 
travels  (mostly  on  foot)  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe.**  As  G.  W.  H. 
faaa  hit  upon  a  query  ininolyiug  a 
man  and  a  bo^,  both  being  worthy 
ol^  though  they  have  not,  a  place  in 
*'The  Onriosities  of  Literature,'* 
whioh  we  owe  to  the  elder  Disraeli, 
perhaps  the  editors  may  kindly 
permit  the  appearance  in  their  pages 
of  the  following  somewhat  lengtny 
extract,  whioh  I  do  not  doubt  the 
readers  thereof  will  find  interest* 
ing :— -^  Tom  Ooryato  was  bom  in 
the  parsonage-house  at  Odoombe 
(whence  the  Qdeombian  designa* 
tion),  in  Somersetshire,  about  the 
year  1 577.  Went  to  Oxford  at  nine- 


teen years  of  ag«^  where  he  coo- 
tinuea  about  Uwee  years,  and  thea 
removing  to  London^  was  received 
into  the  funily  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Here  he  met  the  leading 
wits;  wlio,  disooTering  tiiat  lom 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  cre- 
dulity, and  of  theaost  pveposleroai 
yanity,  mixed  with  an  inexhaustiUe 
fund  of  good  nature  and  good 
humour,  speedily  turned  him  into  • 
butt  for  their  jests  and  ridicoli. 
whioh  he  snbmitted  to  with  ^ 
most  unsospioKnis  oompkunnea 
The  fieedom  and  &miliarity  vitk 
which  he  was  treated  had  the  effsct 
of  elevating  him  in  his  own  opinio* 
to  a  level  with  his  satirists  i  sod 
from  bekig  the  object  of  their  spo<^ 
he  easily  persuaded  himself  into  ^ 
belief  tlurfi  he  was  on  an  sqni^ 
with  them  in  genius  and  aequir^ 
ments.  His  pavamoant  passioo  vst 
travelling ;  and  suoh  was  the  fiiR* 
of  thts  derire,  that,  without  knowisf 
a  word  of  any  modem  laogoise 
exoept  his  own,  he  left  Englasa  in 
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1608,  to  aocomplith  the  ronte  de- 
scribed on  bis  title-page.  Possessing 
an  Qnoommon  faoiltty  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  languages,  he  rendered  him- 
self master  in  eoi  inoredib]y  short 
time  of  the  Tarious  tongues  of  the 
ooitntries  through  which  he  bad 
passed.  Upon  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, during  bis  progress  through 
the  East,  he  learned  the  Tarkish, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Hindostanee ; 
and  so  grsat  was  his  proficiency  in 
the  last,  that  happening  to  fall  in 
with  a  scolding  laundress,  attached 
to  the  ambassador's  household,  a 
Tiraso  who  had  such  a  'gift  of 
words'  that  she  used  to  rail  and 
vituperate  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
he  undertook  to  talk  her  down,  and 
actually  silenced  her  by  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  *  to  the  great  won- 
der and  mMi,'  says  Anthony 
Wood,  *of  those  present.*  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  published 
his  'Crudities,'  but  not  nntQ  he 
had  obtained  firom  his  literary  ac- 
quaintances copies  of  verses  to  the 
number  of  nearly  sixty,  which  he 
prefixed  to  the  book  under  the  title 
of  an  Odcombian  banquet,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  greatly  promoted 
its  sale.  The  principal  contributors 
were  Sir  John  Harrington,  Dudley 
Digges,  afterwards  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  Bichard  Martin,  Recorder  of 
London,  Lawrenoe  Whittaker,  Inigo 
Jones,  Blchard  Oorbett  (the  bishop), 
Michael  Drayton,  John  Donne, 
Christopher  Brook,  Hugh  Holland 
(the  traveller),  Owen,  Dr.  Campion, 
Ben  Jonson,  &c.  That  Tom  Cory- 
ate  wpaared  no  pains  in  getting  np 
this  Elogia  is  evident;  for  his 
anxiety  to  appear  with  the  labels  of 
friendly  critics  upon  him  is  broadly 
hinted  at  in  ,some  of  the  verses, 
especially  in  the  following  couplet  by 
Digges:— 

*  Our  author  will  not  let  me  rest, 

he  says, 
Till  I  write  somewhat  in  his  labour's 

praiBC.' 


The  truth  was,  Tom  Cor3rate  was  on 
eccentric  fellow,  by  no  means  want- 
ing is  obseiration  and  judgment, 
but  so  completely  engrossed  in  his 
own  vaan-giory,  that  he  eonsfidered 
no  trouble  too  great  which  prooored 
him  a  shred  <^  appkuse,  even  if  it 
were  dashed  with  irony.  He  seems 
to  have  run  about  witli  indefatigable 
eagerness  to  get  verses  from  his 
literary  frien£  for  his  'Omdities,' 
and  although  some  of  them  must 
have  declined  at  first,  and  others 
hesitated  up  to  the  la^t,  endewour- 
ing  to  pat  him  off  as  w«ll  as  they 
could  with  excuses,  he  was  not  to  be 
refused ;  and  so  he  eolleeted  a  quan* 
tity  of  offerings,  such  as  no  man 
ever  before  or  since  was  weak 
enough  to  publish  in  referenoe  t^ 
himself.  Some  of  the  contribnton, 
teased  into  oomi^ianoe,  took  their 
revenge  upon  him  by  stealthy  inu- 
endoes  or  open  ridicule,  hoping 
eitho'  that  the  reader  would  under- 
stand that  tiiey  wei«  not  in  earnest 
in  oommeading  so  foolish  an  egotnft, 
or  that  he,  detecting  their  satire, 
would  omit  it  from  his  book.  Bxit 
Tom  Coryate  printed  them  all,  not- 
withstanding that  the  burlesque 
w«s  as  plain  as  words  could  make 
it.  Sir  John  Harrington's  verses 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mocking  humour  tliat  pervaded 
some  of  them : — 

*Thou  glorious  goose,  that  keep'st 

the  Capitol, 
Afibrd  one  quill,  that  I  may  write 

one  stoty  yet 
Of  this   my    newcome^    Odcombe 

friend,  Tom  Coryet ; 
Whose  praise  so  worthy  wits  and 

and  pens  enroll. 
As  (with  good  cause)  his  custom  is 

to  glory  it ; 
So  far  am  I  from  judging  his  a  sorry 

wit. 
Above  earth,  sea,  air,  fire,  Til  it 

extol 
To  Cinthia's  sphere,  the  next  be- 
neath the  stars, 
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Where   his  rast  wit   and  ooorage 

80  audacionfl, 
Of  equal  worth  m  time  of  peace  or 

wars 
(As  Koland's    erst),    encumhering 

rooms  capacious, 
lie  stored,  some  in  hogsheads,  some 

in  jars. 
This  makes  the  learned  of  late  in 

foreign  parts 
Find  FhoDbus'  face  so  full  of  wens 

and  warts.* 

The  author  of  the  '  Crudities,*  how- 
ever, must  not  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  insensible  to  the  sarcastic  jocu- 
larity of  his  friends ;  for  in  his 
introduction  he  sajs,  *'I  have 
here  communicated  that  copious 
rhapsody  of  poems  which  my  iQarned 
friends  have  bountifully  bestowed 
upon  me,  wherein  many  of  them 
are  disposed  to  glance  at  me  with 
their  friee  and  merry  jests,  for  which 
I  desire  thee  (courteous  reader)  to 
suspend  thy  censure  of  me  till  thou 
hast  read  oyer  my  whole  book.* 
That  Coryate  possessed  more  shrewd- 
ness than  his  contemporaries  gave 
him  credit  for  is  tolerably  erident 
from  the  very  work  upon  which  they 
poured  out  such  a  stream  of  ridi- 
cule. A  chattering,  bustling,  yira- 
douB,  and  foppish  person  rarely 
succeeds  in  impressing  society  with 
any  qualities  or  a  sterhng  kind,  that 
happen  to  lie  hidden  under  an  ex- 
terior of  grimaces  and  Uterary  cox- 
combry ;  and  his  acquaintances  are 
apt  to  regard  his  book  d  priori,  as 
being  as  frirolous  as  himself.  But 
posterity  stands  in  a  dUBTerrent 
relation  to  him.  The  book  is  eman- 
cipated from  all  extraneous  influ- 
ences — there  is  no  image  of  vanity 
flitting  about  its  leaves,  and  pre- 
disposing the  reader  to  undervalue 
ana  despise  it.  Whatever  is  good 
in  it  is  appreciated  at  its  full  value, 
and  its  absurdities  are  set  down  at 
their  real  amount,  without  deriving 
any  exaggeration  frt>m  personal  cha-  I 


racteristics.  Tom  Coryate  was  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  buzzing  fly  bv 
the  wits,  a  creature  of  the  most  con- 
temptible  measure  of  intellect— a 
reputation  which  he  earned  by  the 
vanity  and  impertinence  of  his  man- 
ners. There  exists  in  the  Bodldau 
Library,  a  MS.  copy  of  verses,  obvi- 
ously intended  for  the  *  Crudities," 
in  which  he  is  compared  to  a  mon* 
key.  These  are  the  Hoes  whicb 
Coryate,  however,  had  senae  enoo^b 
to  exclude  from  his  collation : — 

'In  laudem  libri  et  ituieris  primi 
Thome  CoriatL 

As  Eloquence  vpon  a  trotting  nag^j 
Out-ambles   Wisdom    in   a  morrii 

daunce, 
Or  as  the  waves  doe  overflush  the 

crag — 
Gie  rocks  of  fortune  on  the  shores  of 

Fraunoe ; 
Or  as  your  monkie,  playing  with 

his  tayle, 
Shews  a  &yr  body,  and  berayi  s 

scholler. 
So  have  you  here  the  man  and  his 

travayie, 
Who  had  no  leader,  nor  »^^^  have 

a  foU'or.* 

— AthentB  Oxomenris,  by  Bliss. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  eilly  attri* 
butes,  which  must  have  rend^ 
him  in  private  a  mark  for  univenal 
laughter,  his  'Crudities'  discover 
an  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knovr- 
ledge,  and  in  the  acoumnlation  (^ 
matter,  which  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  so  much  folly,  were  it  not  that 
he  always  betrays  his  want  of  ja% 
ment  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjeel 
whenever  he  ventures  beyond  the 
confines  of  mere  description.  He 
compiles  fiusta,  such  as  they  are, 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who 
never  gets  tired  of  the  object  in  visv ; 
but  when  he  attempts  to  reasoB 
about  them,  his  incapacity,  shallov* 
ness,  and  egregious  conceit  become 
apparent.  The  *  Crudities'  as  a  work 
of  travel  in  the  seventeenth  oentoiy, 
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is  every  way  a  onriosity,  and  ii 
entitled  to  no  slight  praise,  as  beinf; 
the  greatest  undertaking  cf  that 
nature  tmy  fingKshnian  up  to  that 
time  had  been  eonrageotia  enough 
to  embark  in.  To  have  Tisited  Oon^ 
•tantinople,  and  the  eourt  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  to  bare  run  through 
Italy  and  High  GMrmany,  and  to 
hare  seen  things  with  hts  own  ejes 
—such  as  the  Italians  unng  forks  at 
dinner — ^whieh  bad  never  bMn  heard 
of  before  at  home,  were  temptations 
enough  to  any  man  such  as  Tom 
Coiyate.  The  risk  and  trouble  wont 
for  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
adnmtages  he  ac^ired  as  a  tra- 
veller (with  a  traveller's  prtfileges) 
over  his  untratetled  eontemporaries. 
lliere  is  no  diffiei^itt  imagining 
how  he  crowed,  and  exulM,  and 
boasted  when  he  got  back.  What  a 
confusion  he  must  have  created  at 
the  *  Mermaid,'  in  Bread  Street, 
where  the  *  worshipful  ftatemity  of 
the  sxrenical  gentlemen,"  as  heea- 
phuistioally  caOs  them,  used  to  meet 
on  the  first  Friday  of  ewry  month  1 
How  he  must  have  mode  Ben  Jon* 
son  cough,  and  John  Ohapmon 
fltsre  I  But  the  ^GrodHies,*  not- 
withstanding allthiB,  arebetter  thrni 
file  guarantee  of  sueh  parentage 
would  bad  the  world  to  infer.  *  The 
wits  of  that  age,'  says  an  acute 
critic,  *  all  affected  to  turn  Coryate's 
book  into  ridicule,  but  which  at 
least  is  not  so  foolish  as  their 
verses.'  The  end  of  poor  Tem  was 
trasical  and  melancholy  enougb,  and 
ana  made  a  sorry  catastrophe  to  so 
fkrcical  a  life.  Being  at  Mandoa, 
after  aoeomplishing  a  long  journey, 
as  usual,  on  foot,  he  met  wrbh  some 
of  his  countrymen,  who  out  of 
kiudnesB  pressed  lum  to  partake  of 
some  sack,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  Eugland ;  and  Tom, 
who  was  habitually  temperate,  no 
sooner  heard  the  name  than  he  ex- 
claimed, "Sack,  sack!  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  sack?    I  pray  you 
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give  me  some  sodk."  The  oodeMte 
draught  he  took  inoioasad  on  ilhuM 
with  whioh  be  had  been  iveentlf 
attacked,  and  he  died  in  a  ibw  dm 
afterwards^  in  Deoeinber,  1617. 
*Sio  etit  OoiyotiBs,'  siyi  linny,  fais 
ftisnd  and  chroniolar.  *Haoea  te 
want  off  the  staga^  and  ao  must  all 
after  him,  how  long  soewir  iSieiF 
parts  seem  to  be }  fbr  if  one  should 
go  to  the  extremcet  part  of  the 
world  east,  asothet  west,  anodM* 
north,  and  another  south,  they  must 
all  meet  at  last  in  the  field  of  bones, 
wherein  our  traveller  hath  now  taken 
up  his  lodging,  and  where  I  leave 
him."— (Robert  Bell's  "  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,"  Lardner's  Oj* 
clopedia,  ''Michael  Drayton/* pp. 
22-26.y 

68i.  The  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  the  standard  ado|»ted  ^ 
the  English  and  Scotch  Parhaments 
in  1647,  as  the  common  basis  of  re- 
ligious belief  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has  oontinued  ever  since  iti 
that  position  in  the  Scotch  Sirk, 
although  superseded  in  the  English 
Church  after  a  few  years'  use.^  Its 
distinctive    doctrine    is   Calvinism, 
impdyiflif  the  fonsorAoiiied  sleetioii 
of  a  eertofai  nmnber  of  people  to  at 
hmnovtal  file  of  bliss  and  the  uid- 
aMembla  doom  of  the  reniaindsr  e( 
nmkind   to  evarisating    tevmftit. 
litiiovgh  the  whole  ef  its  diapten 
ava  sttbMsibod  toby  «r«iy  lioentialeof 
the  Seetoii  dkanAk,  several  of  its 
more  auMsre  stotemente  are  yrasly 
urged,  ft^om  the  pvlpit ;  andy  fc*»***^ 
to  the  sAnrta  of  Piincipal  Tulloch 
and  others,  it  is  sot  so  nniveesally 
regarded  bow  as  aniaimaoulalie  pro- 
dootioD,  b«t  is  oUsfly  vaload  by  am. 
inorsasing  body  of  Ghurdimsn  as  a 
venerabls  souvemr  of  1^  oldsn  tinw 
rather  than  as  nsa  eeoJssiastical  bar  to 
the  eriticistt  of  the  nwlters  on  which 
it  dogeaatises.    It  veoottutsends  the 
piesbyterian  ftma  of  ohneeh  goveRiF- 
meni  aa  most  agreeable  to  the  BlUe 
(see  Srititk  Cba^ossrsMMtf^  Apffl, 
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1867,  pp.  314,  316),  and  permit 
oonsidenble  authority  to  the  ciril 
magistrate  in  legislating  for  the 
church  (chapter  23),  so  much  so  that 
the  United  Presbyterian  church  for 
the  most  part  rejects  that  chapter, 
although  adhering  to  the  Confession 
nominally  as  its  principal  standard. 

— W.D. 

709.  The  philosopher  hermit  of 
Femey  ivas  F.  M.  Arouet  de  Yol- 
taire,  whom  Byron  describes  as 
all- 

'*  Fire  and  fickleness,  a  child 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  mind 
A  wit  as  yarious — gay,  grave,  sage, 

or  wild ; 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  com- 
bined; 
He  multiplied  himself  amon^  man- 
kind, [his  own 
The  Proteus  of  their  talents;   but 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule— which, 
as  the  wind,  [prone, 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things 
Kow  to  o'erthrow  a  u>ol,  and  now 

to  shake  a  throne.*' 
^"ChUde  Harold's   M^rimag^,** 
Oanto  III^  cyi. 

Yoltaire's  works  areyery  numerous ; 
they  haye  been  published  by  Le- 
ijuieu,  at  Paris,  1820,  in  70  yols. 
M.  Linguet  says  of  his  prose  works : 
*'  A  purity  of  eloquence,  a  justness 
of  epitheti  a  profoAion  of  ideas,  per- 
spicuity and  energy  of  expression, 
neatness  of  style  and  harmony  of 
period,  gaiety,  dignity,«-all  are  here 
found  united  to  an  ease,  a  fiunlity, — 
and  an  art  of  fsmiliarising  eyeir 
fuliject,  in  a  mani^  neyer  paral- 
leled before  him.'*  He  composed  an 
autobiomphjf ,  and  Oondorcet  wrote 
a  **Life"  ot  him.  In  our  own  countiy 
he  has  found  a  yery  able  biographer 
in  F.  ^pinasse,  a  gentleman  of 
French  descent,  though  of  British 
birth,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
yersalile  and  ready,  industrious,  and 
well-informed  journalists.  Only  the 
first  yolume  of  this  **  Life  of  Yol- 


taire*'  has  been  published  as  yet,  bat 
the  second  is  likely  to  be  ready  in  the 
autumn  of  the  present  year.  Though 
this  work  is  not  completed,  yet  we 
haye  gathered  from  another  source 
that  the  following  is  the  estimate  of 
his  character  and  literary  position 
formed  by  this  biographer : — "  This 
great  and  brilliant  writer,    whose 
works  fill  seyenty  yolumes,  may  wdl 
be  named  as,  if  not  the  first,  one  of 
the  foremost  of  those  men  of  viyid  in- 
telligence whose  writings  gaye  both 
impulse  and  direction  to  that  oonne 
of  eyents  in  France  and  throughoot 
BuTope  which  is  still  in  progress, 
and  is  apparently  far  from  haying 
reached  its  final  issue.    Himself  not 
in  its  best  sense  a  plulosopber,  his 
quick   intelligence  outstripped   the 
philosophy  of  his  times;    himadf 
not  a  poet,  if  we  assign  to  the  word 
the  meaning  which  it  carries  with 
the  readers  of  Bante,  Spenaer,  Mil- 
ton, or  Byron ;  yet,  as  a  poet-di*- 
matist,  he  obt^ed  the  unmeasured 
applauses  of  the  French  people.    Am 
a  writer  of  histoiy,  if  he  did  noti 
strictly  speaking,  originate  tlM  mo- 
dem   historic   method,  he    stands 
quite    unriyalled   on    the    ground 
which  he  took,  far  in  adyanoe  of  the 
obsolete  method.     As  the  destnii>> 
tiye  assailant  of  the  profligate  hy- 
pocrisy of  the  Bomisb  Chuxdi  of 
his  times,  and  of  its  blind  and  in- 
Situated    intolerance,    he    won    a 
triumph,  in  consideration  of  whieh 
a   mitigated    condemnation  of  the 
malignant  assault  which  he  made 
upon  Christianity  its^  might  -per- 
haps be  pleaded  for  in  his  bahatt 
But    on   this    ground,     spttUinff 
wit,  infuriated  by  the    ranoovm 
his  temperament,  hurried  him  fiv- 
ward  to  excesses  touching  upon  in- 
sanity ;  and  in  the  yiew  of  poeterity 
he  stands  forward— /aei2s  primeepi^^ 
in  the  pandemonium  of  blasphemy." 
The  Koran  oontams  828,015  letters; 
the  Bible  8,566,480 ;  and  Yoltain's 
works  88,000,000.— M.  T. 
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BOOKS  AND  THEIE  FSES. 

A  Leeiure^  hy  S.  F.  Williams.     Delivered  hefore  the   Taunff  Men's 
Christian  Association^  Wellington,  Salop, 


Books  are  the  trae  hiBtoir  of 
man.  Thej  are  biographies  of  the 
inner  life.  Thej  deal  with  those 
deep  things  and  principles  of  which 
Tisible  actions  are  but  faint  embodi- 
ments.  Faint,  we  say,  becanse  there 
is  alwa js  a  depth  in  the  mind  still 
unfathomed,a  height  still  unreached, 
a  breadth  still  unmeasured.  An  idea 
cannot  be  put  into  round  and  com- 
plete shape  with  absolute  fulness. 
iJndemeath  every  action  there  is 
still  some  abstraction  unrealized 
and  unuttered.  There  is  still  some 
ideal  yision  which  has  no  adequate 
sjmbol  in  the  material  world }  for 
gross  and  earthly  forms  cannot  em- 
body, in  all  their  richness,  those 
spiritual  things  which  we  call  con- 
ceptions of  the  mind.  Practice  is 
the  working  out  of  thought — the 
clothing  of  thought  in  a  Tisible  form. 
Xhe  thought  is  the  primary  thing — 
is  the  qufldity  which  gives  a  character 
to  the  deed ;  for  the  nature  of  an 
action  is  to  be  judged,  not  from  the 
consequences  of  it,  but  from  the 
motive  and  principle  of  it.  The 
thought,  at  bottom,  is  the  real, 
living,  and  euduring  thing,  of  which 
actions  are  the  outcome;  and  so 
while  houses  and  machinery,  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs,  and  the  deeds 
of  the  day,  speak  of  what  man  does, 
books  pre-eminently  tell  us  what 
man  w.  The  former,  however,  are 
but  fikint  indioes  to  character,  and 
to  what  man  really  is;  for  they 
have  all  sprung  from  some  inner 
principle — -haTe  had  their  cause  and 
sooroe  from  within ;  and  he  rightly 


estimates  their  true  essential  worth 
who  looks  upon  them  not  as  cold 
and  naked  facts,  but  who  sees  the 
ideas  they  contain .  Books  represent 
the  mind  ;  and  those  external  things 
just  named  are  only  the  efforts  of 
the  mind  to  reproduce  its  ideas  in 
visible  shapes.  Books  are  the  re- 
cords of  the  experiences  of  tho  soul ; 
and  we  acknowledge  them  to  be  true 
when  they  correspond  to  our  own 
feelings,  and  emotions,  and  thoughts. 
Our  oest  English  poetry  is  that 
which  is  permeated  with  the  strong- 
est and  deepest  sympathy  with  our 
nature  in  all  its  phases  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  of  hope  and  aspiration,  of 
idea  and  emotion — that  which  most 
accords  with  our  own  experience. 
Shakspere's  name  is  everywhere.  It 
confronts  us  in  the  street  and  tlie 
market-place.  It  is  lisped  by  the 
the  infant,  sounded  by  the  young 
and  by  manhood,  and  murmured  by 
the  old.  It  is  chiselled  on  the 
mountains.  It  is  warbled  in  the 
valleys  and  the  fields.  It  is  harped 
from  the  grand  primeval  forests  and 
the  plains.  It  is  heard  as  we  walk 
in  the  spring  morning  |  and  echoed 
as  we  gather  flowers  in  the  summer 
time ;  and  syllabled  as  we  reap  the 
fruits  of  autumn  j  and  clarioned  like 
rich  and  strong  music  in  the  clear 
air  of  winter  evenings.  On  the  blue 
heaven  above  it  is  gemmed,  "thick 
inlaid  in  patines  of  bright  gold." 
From  the  earth  beneath,  it  rises  like 
refreshing  dew.  It  is  laden  with 
spices  from  the  East,  and  wealth  out- 
shining that  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind.  It 
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is  a  D«me  of  wonder,  and  of  loye, 
and  of  power.  And  why  is  this? 
Because  it  is  the  name  oi  an  inter- 
preter of  man — because  thow  ex- 
naustless  dramas  rereal  every  side  of 
human  nature,  because  they  are  the 
mirror  of  the  world  before  which 
Tou  may  see  the  ages  voUiog  on 
in  eternal  procession,  and  because 
their  characters  are  absolutely  living 
people;  true  in  the  antique  time, 
true  in  ShaikafMre's  owa»  md  true  in 
ours:-^ 

*' Age  cannot  wither  them,  nor  one* 
•torn  stale 
Their  infinite  variety.** 

How  true  are  Goethe's  words :  **  AH 
the  anticipations  which  I  ever  ex- 
perienced respecting  man  and  his 
lot,  and  which,  unnoticed  by  myself, 
have  attended  me  from  my  youth,  I 
find  fulfilled  and  unfolded  in  Shaks- 
pere*B  plays.  It  seems  as  if  he  had 
solved  all  ^problems  for  us." 

And  BO  It  is  that  from  books  you 
shall  know  more  of  yourself  than 
from  any  other  utterance  of  the 
mind,  whether  painting,  or  sculpture, 
or  architecture;  and  those  are  the 
best  books  which  do  seem  to  rob 
you  of  your  own  possessions — which 
open  to  you  the  tnougbts  that  elum- 
ber  in  your  own  soul.  We  shall 
know  more  of  an  author  from  his 
works  than  from  anything,  however 
great  or  striking,  he  may  do  in 
society.  He  may  create  an  ever- 
lasting wonder,  like  the  Colossus  at 
Bhodes ;  he  may  defend  a  pass  like 
Thcrmopyla)  with  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  true  patriotism,  in  the 
very  "valley  of  death"  and  "the 
jaws  of  hell;"  he  may  rcali«e  Alex- 
ander's proud  ambition  and  be  the 
conqueror  of  a  world ;  by  skill  and 
fearless  intrepidity,  tempered  with 
sound  judgment,  he  may  make  him- 
self a  name  like  that  of  Hannibal 
and  Epaminopdas  ;  poets  ma^  eing 
of  him  in  uudying  melody,  as  in 
Macaulaj's    spirit- stirricg    "Hora- 


tius,"  or  that  vigorous  "Lay  of  the 
Battle  of  Naseby,*'  wherein  are  the 
fire  and  impetuosity  of  battle  itself; 
but  what  are  those  to  the  paintings 
of  Baphael  and  Angelo  and  Titian 
— to  tne  works  of  Plato  and  Bacon 
— to  the  poetry  of  Homer  and 
Dante^  of  jftUon  and  Shaksper.^? 
I  mean,  not  what  we  often  mean, 
what  are  they  in  relative  valuo? — 
but  what  are  they  as  indices  to 
man,  the  thinking  spirit  ?  The  for- 
mer are  great  triumphi^  and  de::.u.ud 
highly  intellectual  qualities,  to  which 
endowments  must  be  superadded,  aa 
essential  conditions  of  aucoess,  oer» 
tain  physical  faculties,  aoch  as  moa- 
oular  nerve  and  steady  fixed  eye. 
Kapoleou  said :  "  My  hand  waa  not 
at  the  extremity  of  my  arm,  it  wa& 
immediately  connected  with  my 
head."  The  two  things  imitad :  tlie 
one  to  design—- the  other  to  exiacufe; 
tthe  one  to  think — the  other  to  do^ 
the  one  to  plot  and  anaage — the 
other  to  perform  what  the  brain 
schemes.  Hen  gild  with  the  tinsd 
which  they  call "  glory  "  the  winning 
of  an  empire  by  martud  prowess^  the 
capture  of  a  city,  tlio  tnumph  over 
an  enemy  1  but  those  art  poor  aad 
unenviable  achievementa  when,  con-^ 
poxed  with  the  Devolutions  wrou^hl* 
the  efibctfl  produced,  and  the  vut, 
immeasurable,  and  illimitable  in- 
fluenoe  of  booki.  It  ia  impos&ible 
to  exaggerate  tlie  extent  of  this  in- 
fluence. There  is  no  limit  to  its 
effect.  Still  greater,  stronger — 
stronger,  greatei^  to  the  countlesa 
cycles  of  eternity.  Wo  know  not 
how  sublime  is  this.  A  book  is  as  a 
stone  fluDg  from  our  arm  wliifh 
shall  rebound  and  reverberate  for 
over.  "  He  that  writes  to  himself,** 
says  Emerson, "  writes  to  an  eternal 
public."  Is  not  this  influence  in* 
conceivably  potent?  Who  can  aet 
a  limit  to  it?  Who  con  naoasura 
and  fathom  it  ?  In  what  scales  caa 
it  be  weighed?  Where  are  its  utmost 
bounds  on  which  there  oould  be 
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wiitten,  "ThaB  to  slndt  tb<m  go, 
and  no  further?  "  There  is  no  end 
of  &Itar*«tepB  op  to  €hod,  but  every 
gndation  nigher  inTigorates  the 
aotd,  enlarges  and  emiomes  ns,  pnri- 
ftes  our  aspiration,  which  oontmttally 
beoomes  loftier ;  and  higher  still  we 
rise  nntil  the  fatore  shall  ofpen  to 
our  view.  Not  even  to  sorvey  afl 
mankind  like  the  eye  of  din^,  or  fflnfl^ 
a  stone  into  ^e  ocean  of  life  which 
wonld  shake  the  foam  off  the  most 
distant  wave^  is  the  extent  and  bound 
of  human  possibilities.  Q-rand  as 
that  is,  there  ia  still  something 
grander.  Floating  far  above  you  in 
the  tikjj  like  a  beekonin|  and 
strengthening  angel,  will  ever  be  a 
banner  with  a  strange  device,  on 
wiiieh  is  written  a  divine  invitation : 
**  Come  tip  higher,  eternity  is  still 
Ikthomless;  you  yet  but  see  the 
shadow  of  the  gmt  throne." 

Who  knows  how  the  sky  shall 
ring  with  melody,  if  only  one  bird 
be^  to  warble?  How  the  one 
heart-thrilling  note  shall  cause  a 
tiiousand  tongues  to  ponr  fortli 
their  happy  stramsto  the  IVither  of 
peaoe,  and  m,  and  lore?  How  a 
single  musical  call  in  the  morning 
air  shaQ  wake  up  a  forest  of  melo- 
dists^ and  eive  nie  inspiring  key  to 
oonoerts  of  the  winged  creaturBs? 
j9acfa,  in  one  seose,  is  the  influence 
of  books ;  and  of  *  the  Book*'  i^ve 
afl  others ;  tofr  that  divine  music  has 
struck  the  chords  of  the  brightest 
^eniusea  and  the  hndielt  intidlects. 

But  BDore:  What  kn^  ever 
wielded  power  so  mightv  as  that  of 
A  book  P  What  monarch  ever  eaer^ 
isised  such  rule?  What  sceptrevras 
ever  so  ooonnandihg  f  What  light 
was  ever  so  penetrating?  What 
conqueror  ever  achieved  victories  so 
resistless  in  their  mai^,  so  etemsl 
in  their  results?  Think,  for  in- 
stance,  of  the  efEbet  whicii  the  teach* 
ing  of  Aristotle,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Plato  on  ^e  other,  have  had 
through  all  succeeding  ages  on  the 


philosophy  of  Bnrope!  Think  of 
nie  oonversion  which  Bacon  wrought 
in  metaphvsics !  Think,  later  still, 
how  Hamilton  has  turned  the  ottf* 
rent  of  English  thought,  and  how 
deeply  John  Stuart  Mill  has  stined 
themindofToung'ISngUmd!  Thhift 
how  Buns  and  l^tt  go  to  the  eorv 
of  Scotland's*  heart !  Think  how, 
tim>ugh  the  entire  history  of  oixr 
English  poetry,  all  the  chief  min* 
strels  have  inspired  men,  sometimet 
to  t(heir  moral  injoiy,  more  often  to 
the  love  of  good !  Above  all  those, 
think  of  the  influence  of  the  Bible! 
The  Bible  has  contributed  more 
than  all  human  productions  to  the 
purii^g  and  elevating  of  literatore 
—to  the  establishment  of  just  gov- 
ernments, and  the  anaotment  of 
righteous  laws.  It  has  generated 
braefieial  social  institutions.  On  it 
are  based  our  civil  and  reHgioui 
liberties.  It  has  refined  the  G&eek^ 
softened  Hbe  sternness  of  the  Boman, 
and  civilteed  the  savaee.  It  has  de* 
throned  despotism,  it  has  won  the 
heatt  ofkings  like  I^vid,  and  thiown 
the  robes  of  rig^iteoushess,  the 
fhshlon  that  &detk  not  awi^,  on 
beggars  like  Lazarus.  It  has  sat  on 
thrones,  and  visited  prisons.  It  has 
uprooted  Fiiganism,  and  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  cursa  of  cuwee— 
the  curse  of  slaverv.  It  has  closed 
forever  countless  heathen  temples, 
and  struck  deaf  and  dumb  the  on- 
c^eaofold.  It  has  made  itself  felt  in 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  aflSdo^ 
ted  mteHectnal  cultuiw  of  eveiy  de* 
gies,  and  governments  of  every 
ftirm.  'It  has,"  says  M.  Cbge^ 
'*'  brought  to  the  footstool  of  IHvme 
mexvy  some  of  the  greatest  kings 
and  mistiest  men*-4ome  of  the 
inost  dauntless  wanion  atrd  ttMsf 
ot  the  worid*8  snrpassless  heroes. 
It  has  made  philosophers  tremble, 
poets  weep,  and  enabled  rbetorioiaiia 
to  glory  in  imposing  simpUeity; 
coming  from  nothing  else,  to  M 
found  in  nothing  else,  save  in  tbe 
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Gospel  of  JoBUs  Christ.*'  So  shall  it 
go  on  from  conquering  to  conquest 
until  the  chains  of  bondage  have 
fidlen  from  the  last  slave,  until  the 
last  cloudlet  of  ignorance  has  been 
scattered,  until  the  last  moral  dis- 
ease has  been  cured,  until  the  last 
despot  has  been  crushed,  until  the 
last  infirmity  has  been  remedied, 
nntU  the  travelling  and  the  roaring 
of  the  lion  have  been  stopped,  unM 
from  God's  creation  every  sin  has 
been  exterminated,  until  i^l  peoples 
and  nations  and  tongues  shall  join 
in  one  universal  song  of  praise : 
'*  The  Lord  God  omnipotent  reign- 
eth !  To  Him  be  everlasting  glory 
and  majesty,  dominion  and  power." 
Material  conquests  are  assertions 
of  greater  physical  might ;  intellec- 
tual and  moral  triumphs,  rightly 
directed  from  on  high,  are  assertions 
of  the  power  of  truth.  The  latter, 
the  victories  of  the  mind,  require 
deeper  and  more  subtle  powers  for 
their  production  than  the  former. 
Yet  not  for  this  reason  alone  are 
these  two  classes  of  achievements  so 
different  from  each  other  as  indica* 
ting  the  creator  of  them.  From  the 
former  we  know  scarcely  anything 
of  man's  inner  life ;  but  from  books 
we  leam,  for  guidance,  for  strength, 
for  warning,  for  wise  counsel,  for 
ennoblement,  the  whole  history  of 
Uie  soul.  Its  calm  and  pensive 
thoughts,  its  quiet  meditations,  its 
rapt  contemplations  shall  full  upon 
you  sweet  and  welcome  as  the  moon- 
light, and  fragrant  as  the  breath  of 
new  hay ;  its  fervid  and  intense  pas- 
sions shall  rouse  and  excite  you  like 
ocean's  roar;  its  brilliant  periods 
shall  hold  and  fascinate  you  like  a 
magician's  resistless  spell,  and  their 
splendour  shall  dazxle  like  a  bound- 
less oriental  sky,  as  in  Burke,  in 
Macaulay,  in  Buskin,  in  Wilson,  in 
Kingsley;  its  stragglings  and  war- 
fiires,  its  Apollyon  fights  between 
ffood  and  evil,  shall  now  stir  you 
like  battle's  excitement,   and   then* 


appeal  to  your  deepest  thought,  now 
submit  themselves  to  your  judgmeD^ 
and  again  call  your  reason  into 
severest  exercise;  its  holy  eonga 
shall  rest  upon  you  serene  as  the 
hallowed  Christian  Sabbath;  its 
poetry  shall  kindle  in  you  strong 
yearnings  and  high  aspirations  for 
the  good  and  tni^ ;  it  shall  lay  be- 
fore you  in  witching  and  undying 
melody  the  beauties  of  natux«;  it 
shall  discover  for  you  glories  ttiat 
you  did  not  see  in  objects  of  the 
senses;  it  shall  sine  to  you  both 
wild  and  weird  and  sublime  ora* 
torios,  wherein  shall  be  blended,  in 
one  harmonious  whole,  the  chirp 
and  note  of  bird,  the  serene  quiet  of 
wood  and  valley,  the  hiss  and  patter 
of  nun,  the  deep  murmur  and  roar 
of  ocean,  the  fierce  and  angiy  boom- 
ing rush  of  whirlwind,  the  calm  of 
solitude,  the  magnificence  of  sunrise,, 
the  beauty  of  night,  the  luxury  of 
summer,  the  full-grown  richness  of 
autumn,  and  the  gloomy  sternness 
of  winter.  So  various  are  the  notei 
in  the  music  of  poetzy  ;  so  rast  and 
abundant  its  treasures.  See,  now, 
what  exhaustless  plenteousness  there 
is  for  you!  What  broad  acrea  of 
ripe  golden  harvests  to  gather  in, 
storing  up  the.  wheat,  scattering  hr 
away  the  chaff!  What  realms  for 
you  to  explore,  not  listlessly,  and 
flying  from  realm  to  realm,  but  with 
slow  and  thoughtful  lingering  steps, 
and  eyes  that  tee/  What  prodigal 
provisions  for  you,  some  nourishing, 
some  baneful,  some  strengthening, 
some  poisonous!  And  vet — ^how 
singular! — ^in  all  this  mnltifarious- 
ness,  in  this  harvest-sowing,  Uiis 
realm-founding,  this  provision-giv- 
ing, we  may  trace  the  same  power 
and  the  same  nature.  In  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  books,  it  is  still  and 
for  ever  Man  in  his  many  phases 
that  is  revealed ;  and  the  best  books, 
the  most  pleasurable  books,  are 
those  which  say  the  thought  that 
lies  nearest  our  own  mind,  tuid  ex« 
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press  the  feeling  that  is  oloBe  to  our 
own  heart.  It  is  coming  hack  to  the 
thought  with  which  we  started  out 
—that  a  book  is  a  written  life  of  the 
soul  that  conceired  it.  Thus  jou 
see  that  every  good  book  is  pertonal^ 
answers  to  the  necessities  and  the 
entire  inner  life  of  man  the  indi- 
Tidual,  isolated  from  his  fellows,  as 
well  as  of  man  in  classes,  because 
truth  in  a  book,  in  a  sermon,  in 
a  painting,  in  a  sculpture,  is  life 
conrerted  or  resolred  mto  thought. 
Here  is  a  book  written  years,  and 
perhaps  centuries  ago,  so  fiill  of 
that  fine  subtle  thing  named  hu- 
manity, that  we  welcome  it  as  a 
wBrm*hearted  friend ;  for,  rerily,  it 
tells  us  what  we  thought  were 
secrets  enwrapped  in  our  own 
bosoms.  With  what  deep  and  un- 
speakable joy  we  read  some  of  these 
old  books,  because  they  come  right 
home  to  our  own  souls!  With 
what  thrills  of  delight  do  we  read  an 
old  poet  when  we  find  that,  by  won- 
drous intuition,  he  is  true  to  what  is 
in  you  and  me!  How  strange  it 
seems  f  Here,  in  our  study,  is  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  body  some 
centuries  back,  but  who  spoke  so 
truly  that  his  words  contain  your 
and  my  thinking,  and  the  remotest 
posterity  will  echo  them.  So,  Chau- 
cer will  ever  delight  us ;  so,  Sbaks- 
pere  will  ever  remain  the  profound 
ieer  into  human  life. 

These  desultory  observations  con- 
tain suggestions  as  to  the  character 
of  the  books  which  should  form  our 
chief  study.  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  studies  which  are  indispen- 
sable, and  to  the  pursuance  of  which 
any  word  of  mine  is  superfluous — 
history  and  the  exact  sciences.  The 
incalculable  worth  of  these  is  already 
highly  valued;  but  of  the  rightful 
use  and  office  of  history  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind,  and  of  the  true 
reading  of  it,  I  shall  presently  have 
somewhat  to  say.  Meanwhile,  let 
us    consider  what  kind  of   books 


should  occupy  our  principal  atten- 
tion. And  here  it  will  he  well  to 
state  that  there  must  be  no  prejudice 
in  our  reading,  for  prejudice  is  so 
much  contraction  of  mind,  and  pre- 
vents growth.  '*  Narrowness  of  in- 
tellect and  heart,  this  is  the  degra- 
dation from  which  all  culture  aims 
to  rescue  the  human  being,"  savs 
Ohanning.  The  liberal  heart  is  the 
most  open  to  good  influences,  and 
the  most  likely  to  receive  the  rich 
gifts  which  the  best  books  have  to 
bestow ;  and  he  who  half  shuts  his 
mind  may  possibly  refuse  an  angel 
admittance.  Think  you  that  the 
spiritual  is  exhausted  ?  Is  all  truth 
discovered  P  Has  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge been  stripped  bare  and  left 
barren,  or  is  it  to  yield  more  firuit  ? 
Is  all  nature  translated  and  inter* 
preted?  Are  we  beggars  only  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  us? 
Are  we  to  enslave  ourselves  to  any 
particular  books  or  authors  ?  Ours 
must  be  the  broad  mind,  open  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  like  the 
green  fields  that  receive  sunshine 
and  storm,  soft  dews  and  pitiless 
rain,  warmth  and  cold,  and  then 
prodigally  yield  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  *'I  have  no  repugnances," 
says  Lamb;  "Shaftesbury  is  not 
too  eenteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan 
Wild  too  low.  I  can  read  anything 
which  I  call  a  book."  And  Buskin 
has  said :  "  Our  purity  of  taste  is 
tested  by  its  universality,  for  if  we 
can  only  admire  this  thing  or  that, 
we  ma^  be  sure  that  our  cause  for 
liking  IS  of  a  finite  and  false  nature. 
But  if  we  can  perceive  beauty  in 
everything  of  God's  doing,  we  may 
agree  that  we  have  reached  the  true 
perception  of  its  universal  laws. 
Hence,  false  taste  may  be  known 
by  its  &stidiousness,  by  its  de- 
mands of  pomp,  splendour,  and 
unusual  combination,  by  its  en- 
joyment only  of  particular  styl#^ 
and  modes  of  things ;  and  by  its 
pride  also,  for  it  is  for  erer  med- 
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dlingi  TTiwHimifc  ifcpcnmnliting,  tna 
BiV-fKBltixy  i  iU  cje  it  «lwag»  apon 
ittak^Asd  iX  twto  firer^thng  Mrpand 
it  by  the  wi^  tbiej  flt  it  &it  txae 
titU  ift  lb?  «f«r  grovinff,  Ifiaminfe 
fM^bg^  vQBibqiiriiig,  Uyiag  iU 
hutd  npoa  iU  month  bacwae  it  m 
attoniflM^  CMting  it*  fhoe^  off  ito 
iiiib bnwiim  amuaH  groimd  holy, 
Isneoting  «w  il>el4  and  ftvtinf 
ilMlf  I9  ^  w*/  it  fits  thingi." 
So^iii  Utox»tivfL  l4ii^eMi»of  aiipi^* 
oMMfciiNt  10  «  whU  thmg  i  bui  pr^a* 
dim  ii  ft  littiwaM  ana  unvorthy  0^ 
vm»  W«  miwt  giov  ahore  it;  V9 
mwt  pow  bi^oiui  it ;  we  nuutlook 
ufon.  it  M  po  nraoh  bliacbMiM,  tiid 
tbiraCm  dslbct  and  diawuMu  fia 
nmoh  prgodite  m  a  man  bas»  ao 
aaneh  of  unhaaltbinaaa  thaw  ia  in 
hia  mind,  and  ao  muah  of  iiynatioa 
ia  hia  yiava.  Lat  him  apeak  * 
word,  and  its  imdua  hiaa  i»  latal  to 
itaaffaotiTaMaa,  B«t^  lat  him  briog 
to  hia  st«diaa  aa  ofteiik  aotois  lot  him 
ba  ^paa  to  moaiTO  vhataoevar  the 
9§im  htsre  to  HiT  to  him  i  lot  him 
maloama  lUika  to  the  jndgmant* 
♦.Imwmh>  of  hia  reaioii  tfaa  old  ami  tha 
i«aw»  the  aataUiabad  and  th*  doabtp 
Ib]»  the  B0ttM  and  tha  qpeenlatiTa, 
and  goidad  bgf  the  Spirit  of  aU 
!finath,  but  mU  othanriBo^hia  natura 
ahall  ba  ennobled,  and  in  him  aball 
bo  ft  daap  aiod  viae  belief.  "3M 
the  iUmijsbt^,"  eaxaLewing,  ^  bold- 
igg  in  bit  nght  hand  'Tratb*'  and 
iA  hia  lafl '  Searob  after  Tmth|'deig& 
to  peothrroe  tbe  one  Xmight  pmfiar  | 
iin  aU  bnmilil^  iinheaitatingly  X 
ahoold  laquaat « Seaxeh  aftet  TrutL' "* 
Qa  not  tpanidaed  by  accepted  dag^ 
maa;  but  oomo  vitb  ''f^ueatiana  on 
tbj  lipa**  to  the  ooimidaration  of 
evavy  matter  that  ia>no^  beyond  tha 
pipovinee  and  leach  of  reaaon.  Xet 
not  wiib  qwntiona  only ;  come  with 
rvforent  q^int  in  seareb  of  Tnitb^and 
she  thaU  ahine  upon  you,  to*day  in 
single  gleama,  to^monow  in'  ateady 
i«a»,and  preeently  intorrentaoflight 
43uii  OatboUe  son!  we  moat  bnng 


to  the  mading  of  hooka;  and  tha 
oharaoter  of  toe  hooka  most  coiroa- 
pood  to  thoee  univamal  aympathina 
Kecetaity  wiU  oftenaend  oe  to  daaa- 
books,  to  woika  that  are  epeeanUj 
addreaaed  to  men  aa  divided  into 
coapomia  bodieat  tndea,  aeotiona, 
and  deoominationa  of  all  kinda^  and 
not  to  raoB  M  ft  «faola}  but  theaa 
iioika  moat  not  ba  tbe  entire^,  ok 
tha  chief  of  oar  leadiaK,  or  ve  ahnU 
be  paitial  thinkam.  We  ma.^  know 
and  apeak  thotmth  aa  fiv  aa  it  ffOfte» 
bnt  not  tha  whole  troth.  Xqb 
must  not  be  bounded  bj  thnoa 
limita,  whatever  good  y-on  magr  ro* 
oaive  within  them.  You  moat  vaiaa 
yooraalf  above  theaa  priiate  booka  s 
for  the  move  you  giov  the  moae 
wiaely  will  you  use  uiem  alao.  Yoa 
will  than  aee  their  true  ualoa  from 
your  broader  Tiaw  and  laxger  albe- 
tion.  While  they  hare  their  plua 
and  ifaeir  inaalculabia  worth,  wo 
muat  have  for  eonatant 
booka  thak  know  no  aeet  or  _ 
hooka  tfaal^  aa  ]Eme»onaagF% 
mtiiy^^^  ^flj^^  aentunenta,  pp^le 

biograpUaiv  malodioaa  verae^  and 
tha  oonoluatona  of  Mafntr,"  Uup 
Teraality  ia  the  prime  elflmwit  a£ 
traa  litMutnre-«ita  real  and  tena 
chaiaotar  ia,  not  the  power  wieldad 
over  tiie  reader,  neti^Meodid  packMk^ 
not  Tirid  ookwzi^gi  not  fcaoinatimi 
ai  a^yifi,  not  eMn  noUa  ideala  and 
aims,  but  that  it  ia  t^iaal,tiiat  itia 
lemsentatiTe  and  intaqpntira,  that 
it  naa  ita  fonndatifln  in  nateie  and 
ia  rilated  to  ua,  and  that  it  is 
in  and  to  the  whole^  nnd  not 
in  part  Km,  ia  diTiaionei  are 
onmaeribed:  mac^  ono  and  averyw 
whaaa  tho  aeme  mund,  ia  the  gnik 
study ;  and  thoee  hooka  we  aboald 
read  moat  wkieh  asa  uniienal  in 
tbcir  nature  and  apptioatian*  In 
works  ai  tWa  kind  tluso  ia^trulh&r 
ua  ftUi  dee^b.  general,  yiM  teoth, 
not  shf^ed  into  coeeds  asid  fitted 
into  articlea  and  oon&Bsaami  oi  &itk 
l^  hnman  ix^fnuiitry,  often  by  human 
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parfWBiiy,  but  as  fiuMOMhiog  as 
tbo  flon's  bMiDBb.  All  true  pootey  k 
of  this  oharwtBT :  heaeo  lh»  raidy 
content  and  deep  affoolioii  w  yield 
to  the  poel^a  mneio  :-— 

He  speaks  not  for  an  age,  but  for 
all  time." 

Adopting  the  |»flBM»ple  bete  iadi- 
M  aa  a  guide  m  our  reading,  we 
ahonld  make  history  the  basb  cl  our 
stiidioi  of  books.  Of  ooozaa,  this 
advice  will  not  suit  enety  taste.  I 
hpow  not  what  advioe  would  be  so 
OMuy^aided  as  to  most  with  tho 
eiaot  aad  wiUiag.obedieBoa  of  every 
ona«  la  Gibbon's  words:  **Tho 
oontftitation  of  mind*  dilora  like 
that  of  bodies;  the  aans  regimea 
will  not  suit  alL  Sadi  individual 
Qi^|ht  to  atody  hia  own."  Perhaps 
tUfl  dose  aot  aooord  wiih  your  in- 
rtiaatimi  drnr  noiaatisfy  the  thirst 
of  yoor  mind*  Wall  ^en,  do  not 
rob  yooraalf  of  yosur  individuality 
by  dmggwg  yonaieil  to  this  aa  ta  a 
task.  I  weiild  rather  sayi  with 
Chawung.  ^'Bttfold  yoniaalf  fooBlf." 
Kot»  boweseiV  looady,  by  taking 
qwatic  exonnimis  BAWsomolftw 
snoMd  rolo  of  reading*  "Let  u^** 
aifft  Qtbbon»  **xeiMd  with  method. 
Slid  mnoMsa  ta  ^inmolvM'  an  end  to 
whick  alL  onr  atndias  ma^  point.*' 
But,  next  k»  malbesaatics  and  tho 
ssflHsitMrn  oflan^Mgesi  no  study  is 
iwlinnlslwid  toi  disaiplina  the  mind  so 
offintively  aa  that  of  faistoiy;  nor 
qbh  any  atodj  aognaint  us  so  fully 
nnd  dnsply  with  bomi,  in  his  nsanp 
passions  and  ambitions,  in  the  mo« 
tivea- that  have  impeHad  him  to  do ; 
tor  hare,  in  the  reoosd  of  bis  aolaon% 
yon.majr  tmoe  the  sfvritoal  foioas  aA 
week.  Whnt  a  &»-ste«tQhing  pano- 
lamn  is  history,  whSTsin  yon  may 
see  in  aU  thsii*  waimih  aad  vitality 
theeeont  spriagp  aad  inner  move- 
ments which  are  the  &thers  of 
action  t  Hen  we  may  see  what 
•Sehalling  oalls  the  ''oostre  of  bup 
mntiy"  aad  magr  watoh  it  expand* 


ing  to  its  ntmost  denriopmcnt.  Yir- 
tue  is  here  in  its  hesotinil  colours ; 
vice  in  its  bJaek  hnes :  the  one  with 
its  angel  fiMe-— the  other  with  ita 
hideous  repulsivia  countenanoe.  Pa- 
triotism with  its  parity,  and  sd^ 
saerifiea,  and  ardent  devotion  i  a^ 
iishsesa  with  iin  despieskle  mean* 
ness,  have  their  maaiiestatioaai 
Heroism  and  oowardioe  are  here 
alike  displ^ed.  Honesty  and  £raad 
ace  hem  fiithftilly  rseorded*  fivei^ 
passion  repcesented;  ewerj  noble- 
nesB  portrayed ;  every  lolly  clothed 
in*  its  ully  deed.  Cmme  the  moab 
intemna  inteimingied  wiifti  iimo» 
oanoe  tiie  most  nntmpesohaUe.  His* 
tory  is  alongeatalogue  of  Idia  good- 
ness and  bamissaof  man.  Todeveloi^ 
tlisideaof AlensMontosa:  "What- 
OMT  has  bsen  done,"  of  a  theusaadr 
Ibid  oharaoter,  from,  an  iafinity  of 
motives,  **  history  namtes."  His- 
tory ietheraCbreimpcnskableweaiyi; 
opens  to  na  the  human  bsart  in  its 
aakednese)  shows  us  in  their  mani- 
&kl  plsy  those  subtle  eseeneea 
oalled  osnses ;  and  "  giiree  nB,"  as 
Owen  Ileltham  puts  it»  <*  the  soensi 
of  human  lifie^  that  hj  ^Mir  actii^ 
we  may  learn  to  oorreot  aad  im* 

paove.'*  Xhebestbestowmsn(^thena 
that  history  has  to  gsve  is,  not  to 
furnish  «8  viith  frets^  the  outwsvd 
aohieveraents  of  maa,  but  to  innnra 
and  guide  us  to  the  study  of  these 
inner  panoiplss  thet  have  produeod 
the  fSsots,  and  that  have  aotoated 
men  in  att  agea»  He  who  ie  satisfied 
witk  the  mere  reeord  of  ooonnenoes 
loses  the  prime  advaatn^  to  be 
gained^  aad  is  ignorant  of  the  vital 
lessone  to  be  lesmt.  We  nmst  not 
stop  shoat  «t  lemembering  the 
events  in  nstioas,  but  must  porsoe 
thsse  etnate  to  their  iavisihte  and 


deep  sonressi  that  we  mmy  see  their 
relatioa  to»  and  their  outgiowtli 
from,  a  ^rand  trullu  S'or  all  histof^ 
is  the  biogii^phf  of  msn*  It  is  the 
reeord  of  the  developnient  of  the 
hunaa  mind;   and  amid  the  di« 
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Tene  manifeBtations  of  thought  in 
aotion,  there  is  a  central  unity — 
under  all  the  apparent  oonfusion 
which  exists  on  the  surface  of  things, 
there  is  order;  and  oat  of  the 
masses  of  deeds,  forces,  and  influ- 
ences come  a  resistless  progress  and 
eternal  growth.  The  multifarious 
achievements  of  man,  though  count- 
lessly  yaried  in  character  and  form, 
are  connected  by  one  link,  and  tend 
to  one  grand  end ;  eren  as  in  Nature 
with  her  changes,  on  land  and  sea, 
in  summer  day  and  winter  frost,  in 
the  heat  of  Indian  sun  and  the  cold 
of  Ghfeenland  snow,  in  both  the  bloom 
and  decay  of  the  vegetable  kingdoms, 
in  the  destructions  of  the  earth- 
quake and  the  swoop  of  the  tem- 
pest, there  is  one  plan,  and  the  ex^ 
nibition  of  one  mind,  all  things  being 
embodiments  of  Infinite  Power,  of 
Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  of  Infinite 
Goodness.  So,  in  the  innumenble 
Tariations,  there  is  a  sublime  unity ; 
out  of  the  countless  elements  comes 
a  definite  and  well-defined  shape. 
In  the  human  race,  divided  into  na- 
tions, and  living  over  thousands  of 
years,  there  is  one  centre  and  iden- 
tity. No  part  of  time  can  be  rightly 
judged  of  except  by  its  relation  to 
the  whole.  The  nineteenth  eentnry 
cannot  be  comprehended  until  we 
take  into  account  the  contributions 
it  has  received  from  the  past.  We 
cannot  separate  the  wars  of  Philip 
from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes ; 
Bor  can  the  history  of  Italy  be  dis- 
united from  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante.  The  Tiotories  of  Csesar, 
Cromwell,  Napoleon,  and  Garibaldi 
are  a  massive  whole.  Milton  and 
Homer  are  wedded  in  eternal  bonds. 
In  Snglish  philosophy,  Plato  is  eter- 
nally reproduced.  All  history,  sac- 
red, ecclesiastical,  political,  and  Hte- 
rary  combined,  is  a  complete  living 
figure  which  cannot  be  disjointed 
without  injury  to  its  several  parts* 
A  piece  here,  and  a  bit  there,  is  life- 
less :  one  leg  and  one  arm  do  not 


constitute  a  man.  To  haye  kannoai j» 
to  catch  the  music  of  the  ages,  t£e 
parts  must  be  joined  into  a  wholes  aa 
in  an  organ  melody  is  prodooed  fitxm 
many  notes  of  widely  diff'ere&t  tonea. 
There  is,  after  all,  no  dissonance  in 
the  voices  that  echo  through    the 
spheres  and  innumerable  centnzies. 
**  History,"  says  Schlegel, "  is  a  com- 
neeted  whole.*'    We  must  not  thero- 
fore  occupy  ourselves  entirely  -with 
the  particulars  and  minutiss  of  hk* 
tory,  but  must  adjust  all  details  in 
their  one  cause  and  eentre  that  we 
may  see  them  all  to  be  unfoldings 
of  a  fixed  and  universal  principla. 
For  the  multitude  of  petty  thin^ 
are  varied  manifestations  of  osrtam 
cardinal    attributes    of  man.      Aa 
illustrations  of  philosophical  history, 
and  of  piercing  through  fwta  to  great 
underlying  principles,  I  may  nMntkm 
C^lyle's     *'  Franch     Bevolutioa," 
Kingsley's  <<The  Roman  and   the 
Teuton,^*    Arnold's  **  Soman  Lec- 
tures," and  Buckle's  <*  qvilintion." 
But,  perhaps  yon  will  ask  me^ 
how  is  history  to  be  studied  ?  How 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
it  affords  to  be  acquired?    Briafly, 
then,  we  must  have  a  P^;    we 
must  work  by  system.     We  mot 
study,  for  instance,  in  raosa  $  seek  to 
know  what  the  Greeks  tanghti  or 
what    was    the    character    of    the 
Romans.    Or,  better  Btill«  we  must 
divide    history    into    periods   and 
epochs,  say  the  period  of  the  revoltt- 
tion  of  Cromwell,  the  rsvolution  of 
1688,  or  the  French  revolution  of 
1798.  We  must  study  these  periods 
in  all  their  relationships^  in  their 
politics,  poetry,  arts,  soienoes,  mami* 
factures,  and  religion,  and  the  am- 
tual  influence  of  ea<^  and  all ;  and 
thus  we  shall  obtain  a  view  of  histoiy 
as  a  whole,  and  find  the  conneotion 
of  the  parts,  and  see  the  common 
purpose    which  runs   through   aO 
ages,  and  watch  the  development  of 
century  into  century,  and  discern 
the  building  up  of  a  symmetrieal 
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figure.  We  shall  hear,  as  in  the 
lucceesive  xnarohes  of  choral  music 
when  the  notes  swell  out  in  inoreas* 
ing  Tolume,  how,  as  one  sajs,  "  the 
opening  notes  begin  simple,  subdued, 
and  slow,  until  thej  are  echoed  back 
ia  deeper  tones,  choir  answering  to 


ohoir,  Toicd  joining  in  with  Toioe, 
growing  fuller  and  stronger  with 
new  and  varying  bursts  of  melodj, 
until  the  whole  stream  of  song  swells 
into  Qpe  vast  tide  of  harmony,  and 
rolls  on  exulting,  wave  upon  wave, 
in  majestic  unity  and  power." 


(7*0  le  continued,) 


"THE  AGE  AND  ITS  PBOSPECTS.* 
Bt  Ralph  Waux)  Ehbbsok. 


Baxjph  Waldo  Emxbsoh,  son  of  a 
Unitarian  clergyman  of  Boston,  U.S., 
was  bom  May  25, 1808.  His  father 
was  editor  of  The  MonikUf  AwtkO" 
loffy,  and  baying  literary  aspirations, 
desired  that  his  son  should  be  tho- 
roughly educated.  Mr.  Emerson 
entered  Harvard  University  in  1817, 
graduated  in  1821,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation 
m  Boston  in  1829,  but  resigned 
his  charge  in  1882,  and  in  1888 
visited  England.  He  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  orations,  delivered 
befora  the  *«Phi  Beta  Kappa" 
Society  at  Harvard  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1887,  on  **  Nature,"  and 
*<Man  Thinking."  In  1888  his 
"  Christ  and  Christianity,"  and 
"  Literary  Ethics,"  were  deUvered  as 
lectures,  and  pubUshed  in  1889.  In 
1840  he  commenced  The  Dial,  a 
quarterly  magazine  for  literature, 
philosophy  and  religion,  which  was 
oonducted  for  four  years.  In  1841 
he  published  **  Man  the  Reformer," 
"The  Method  of  Nature,"  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Times,"  and  the  first 
series  of  his  "Essays."  Subse- 
quently to  this  publication,  he  lec- 
tured on  "New  England  Reform- 
ers," "Negro  Emancipation,"  &o., 
in    1844.      In    1846  he  issued   a 

*  Emerson  has  just  been  nominated 
hy  the  legislature  of  MassachusettM, 
one  of  the  Board  of  Orcrseers  of  ilar- 
vard  University,  Cnmbridge. 


volume  of  "  poems,"  and  in  1849  he 
visited  England  again,  delivering  in 
his  progress  through  its  chief  town* 
those  lectures  which  have  since  been 
published  under  the  title  of  "Re- 
presentative Men."    In  1852  there 
appeared  as  a  oonjunet  production 
of  the  pens  of  W.   H.  Channing 
(biographer  of  his  uncle,  W.  E. 
Channing),  J.  F.  Clarke  (one  of  the 
minor  poets  of  America  and  editor 
of  the  Wettem  Menenger),  and  R. 
W.  Emerson,    the  strangely  con- 
structed   "Memoirs    of    Margaret 
FuUer."      His    "English    Traits" 
was  published  in   1856,    and    hie 
"  Conduct  of  Life  "  in  1860 ;  a  new 
volume  of  poems  has  been  given  to 
the  public  this  year,  and  a  new 
volume  of  essays  is  expected  in  the 
autumn.    He  lives  almost  a  retired 
farmer^s  life  near  Concord,  Masf^a- 
chusett8,and  only  occasionally  issues 
forth  from  his  seclusion  to  utter  a 
word  suited,  as  he  thinks,  to  the 
age.    Opinions  difibr  widely  regard- 
ing? him.    Some  twit  him  with  being 
a  Yankee  pocket  edition  of  Carlyle, 
others  think  of  him  as  a  charlatan 
and  a  sciolist,  while  many  regard 
him  as  one  of  the  most  profound 
students  of  literature  and  philosophy 
of  our  age — the  modem  Fiohte  of 
America.    His  mysticism,  strangely 
mingled  with    subtle  good    sense^ 
charms  many,  while  his  aversion  to 
regard  t)>e  Deity  as  a  living,  spiritual 
per'«onality  alienates  many  firom  his* 
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theories,  yet  kUabflitj  to  pat  a 
spirituAl  life  in  erenrthing  excites 
nraeh  admiimtioii.  Tfae  laHowin^ 
pages  ooBsist  of  eztraots  from  sn 
ovation  ditivered  18th  Jnl^,  befbie 
the  Phi  Beta  Kap|»  Society,  the 
same  society  whieh  hefintaddmsed 
thirty  years  affo,  at  Harrard  Uni* 
Tcrsity,  Cambridge : — 

"  In  eood  citizens,  who  share  the 
wonderfal  prosperity  of  the  Federal 
Union,  the  heart  besta  still  with  the 
public  pulse  of  joy  that  the  country 
has  -withstood  the  stem  trial  which 
threatened  ita  existonee,  and  feeb 
that  the  best  augmentation  of 
ttrength  has  been  drawn  fiom  this 
proof.  The  storm  whioh  has  been 
SBsisted  is  ever  a  crowning  honoiir 
and  a  pledge  of  strength  to  the  ship  s 
and  not  to  that  alone,  bat  to  the 
ship  of  the  States  We  may  be  well 
oonteiit  with  our  fair  inheritanae. 
Was  thereover  such  a  ooinoifdenoe  of 
adTantqges  aa  there  is  in  Amerioa 
t(hday?  The  fiiaion  of  races^  the 
ciy  that  goes  up  lor  men  firom  die 
old  Contuient,  prompted  by  the  £m»- 
lity  of  emigration,  lead  men  tmrn 
abroad  to  oioose  here  their  oliznate 
and  their  CKiyemment.  Men  oomo 
here  by  nations*  Soienoe  aurpassea 
the  old  miraclea  of  mytiiolqgQr  ^  ^f 
with  then  over  the  sea  and  send 
their  messages  nnder  it.  They  oome 
in  crowds  to  share  the  inhetitanoe 
of  our  knda  for  thamselvea  and  a 
ohoap  education  for  their  ohfldren. 
The  temper  of  the  people  ddigfata  in 
thia«B«iteBseBt.  Who  would  desire^ 
in  eompariflon  with  this,  the  stone, 
the  iron,  or  even  the  golden  age  ? 
Who  does  not  prefer  thoootton,  the 
petroleum  age  of  to-day?  .  •  . 
Jil  thia  baa  added  to  the  value 
of  life  and  to  the  scope  of  the  intel- 
)eot.  The  masked  elduoal  quaUtiea 
of  the  innovations  in  aoeietv  end  in 
art,  social  science,  the  abolition  of 
capital  pwsishmont  and  impriaon- 
meut  for  debt,  the  auppression  of 
intempecanoe,  the  just  rules  affect- 


ing kbonr,  oo-operative 
insonmoe  of  life,  the  FieednMB** 
Bursan,  free  trader  eniai^ged  cfaacs* 
ties  that  relieve  looil  faauDee  and 
buroed  towns  and  anffeniig  GbvdEi^ 
an  international  CSengrose — ail  thtmn 
tend  in  the  higfaert  ds^grse  to  xwvoh^ 
tioniae  the  nations,  taking  goveni- 
ment  into  thdr  own  handay  and 
superseding  iffuorance  and  vrant. 
The  spirit  of  the  time  is  new,  and  a 
silent  revolution  has  tended,  step  by 
step,  to  this  result.  Many  aeeds 
have  burst.  Many  a  man  has  found, 
to  his  astonishment^  that  the  day  of 
ruling  by  soem  and  saeara  ia  past, 
that  good  sense  has  now  eome  into 
power.  Men  are  now  to  be  aaton* 
ished  by  seeing  acts  of  good  natero 
and  common  oivillty^  and  Chnslana 
ohaiity  passed  by  ateteamen  and  «s- 
eouted  by  the  oonstabla  and  poUosu 
The  new  statua  of  woman  ie  an 
honourable  teatimonv  to  her  pooi- 
tion  in  history  ;  and  now  that  she 
oontrols  her  property  she  inevitah^ 
takes  a  new  step  to  her  ahaae  in 

power Consider  mbt^ 

ia  the  shaie  of  the  statesman  and 
the  scholar  in  the  issues  of  the  ]»» 
sent  age ;  what  heroes^  what  geiiio8« 
what  aoience  of  administration,  wfael 
praptioal  scholars,  what  maaten  in 
their  aevecal  professions — the  rail« 
roads,  the  mines,  the  inland  and  the 
marine  telagranh,  the  manne  and 
foreign  tMde^  sll  on  agrandaatioiial 
seale — the  appearance  of  superior 
men  and  the  rapid  additioa  to  oar 
society  of  a  olasa  of  maatns,  b^ 
which  the  self-respect  of  eaoh  town 
andatyisenriohsd.  8eet^eb(mad- 
Issa  freedom  in  tdie  ooontcy,  jndga 
of  it  by  the  boandlesa  frwdom  ia 
MassacBusseta.  People  have  been 
in  all  countnea  bumed  aod  atoned 
for  saying  thinga  which  are  now 
the  current  conversation  at  all  our 
breakfast  tablea.  Every  one  who 
has  been  in  Tttiy  a  few  years  can 
well  remember  the  caution  willi 
which  he  has  looked  around  him 
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wben  m  oonYenation  the  question 
of  politin  was  broached.  But  here 
the  freedom  of  action  goe«  to  the 
rwj  brink,  if  not  orer  the  brink,  of 
licence.  ....  The  controlling 
inflnenoe  on  the  age  haa  b«en  the 
wide  and  ancocflaful  atucly  of  natnial 
Bcienoe.  Within  the  prcient  century 
great  atridea  hsTe  been  made  in  the 
acienoea  of  geology,  aatronoaiy, 
chemiatry,  aatd  others,  and  theie 
hare  carried  ua  to  aubhme  generali- 
zationa  and  affected  ua  like  poetio 
ezperieneea,  and  we  have  been 
taught  to  tread  &miliarlj  on  the 
giddy  heighta  of  thought.  The 
narrow  aeotarian  cannot  read  aetro- 
nomy  with  impunity ;  the  oreeda  of 
hia  cfanrefa  muat  be  left  at  the  door 
of  the  obaarftttory.  That  flowing 
weat  wind  of  the  upper  current  ia 
only  to  oaivy  to  every  village  ^e  ex- 
perienoea  of  thiancwera.  Nowifaoy 
one  say  im  have  had  enough  of  thia 
boaatf^  reeital,  then  I  lay,  happy  ia 
the  hmd  where  benefits  hke  these 
have  grown  trite  and  oommonplaoe. 
....  In  Amerioa  ererything 
looka  new  and  recent;  the  tene- 
menta  of  the  ietUera  in  many  places 
being  intended  only  aa  make-ahifta 
tfll  a  time  ahnll  come  when  aom»- 
thing  better  ean  be  had.  It  ia  yet 
too  eairly  to  draw  Bound  oondnaiona 
in  regard  to  ua.  Oompaze  the  dif* 
iMent  agea  of  nationa  with  natkura, 
the  old  chronology  of  six  thonaand 
Tears  ia  but  a  lutchen  clock  or  an 
bouT'^aa  to  the  geobgie  perioda 
that  have  come  into  view.  Geology 
ia  only  chemiatly  with  the  element 
of  time  added.  Science  diacloaed 
that  the  world  is  a  crystal  the  soil 
of  ita  valkya  undergoing  a  continual 
deoomposition  and  reoomposition ; 
nothing  is  oM  but  mind.  But  I 
find  not  only  this  equality  between 
new  and  old  eountriea,  aa  aeen  by 
the  eye  of  aoienee,  bttt  I  belicTe 
in  certain  eqaivmlenta  of  the  ages ; 
and  as  the  child  ia  ini^antly 
working  out  his  studies  in  natural 


philoaophy,  so  it  were  ignoraoeenot 
to  see  that  each  nation  and  period 
has  done  its  part  to  make  up  this 
grand  reanlt  of  eziating  civility.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  we  have  no  better 
men  to  riiow  than  Plntaroh's  beroea. 
We  oaanot  afford  to  drop  MatkjlnBf 
or  Plato,  or  Ariatotle.  Jnliua  CflMsr 
and  Plato  were  graat  men.  Each 
European  nation  nma  to  about  the 
aame  height,  as  shown  by  its  litera- 
ture, and  especially  by  ita  aongs. 
What  ahall  we  say  of  Homer?  ia 
there  any  one  stiU  dheriahed  in  pr»» 
portion  to  their  wisdom  like  2o> 
roaster  and  FythagOffaaP  .  .  •  • 
I  eaid  that  one  of  the  distinctions 
of  our  century  has  been  tbe  devotion 
of  cultivated  men  to  natural  science. 
The  value  of  this  fiwt  w  not  the 
pwticular  powers  or  properties  ob- 
tained, but  the  valne  of  the  fact  ia 
the  test  it  has  been  of  the  sohol«r. 
He  haa  accosted  natnre  and  got  dear 
anawers;  he  understood  what  he 
read,  and  he  found  an  ^reccient  in 
himself;  it  taught  hiBi  tbe  poweia 
of  the  human  mind,  mid, that  the 
human  aiind  ia  a  citizen  of  the  uni* 
jtrwt.  Every  law  of  nature  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  isteUect.  Here 
stretobes  out  o£  sight  this  vaat 
nature,  abounding  and  overpower" 
ing,  but  all-penetrable,  all  aelf- 
similar,  and  the  mind  of  man  a  key 
to  the  whole,  united,  unbroken 
throughout.  He  finda  the  univene^ 
aa  Newton  said,  waa  made  at  one 
oast — ^the  sanae  chemistry,  the  same 
grarity ;  the  a^teroida  are  chips  of 
a  whole  son,  and  tibemeteorio  stones 
are  chips  of  the  asteioida.  A  good 
mhsd  finds  the  law  irwm  a  single 
observation,  aa  the  iurmer  finda 
cattle  by  the  footprints.  Study  the 
sun  and  you  study  the  planets,  and 
conversely.  The  laws  above  are 
aisters  of  the  lawa  belbw.  Shall  we 
study  the  mathematics  of  the  spheres 
aaid  not  their  moral  also  ?  Katurs 
is  a  pebble,  but  a  mooal  biases 
through  it.    There  is  no  use  in  Go« 
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Sernioos  if  the  orbit's  periodiotty 
068  not  show  its  reaction  on  the 
mind.  I  shall  nerer  beliere  in  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  balances  un- 
less the  mind  heats,  as  well  as  the 
snrfiMW  and  soil  of  the  globe.  On 
this  intellectual  power  the  emphasis 
of  hearen  and  earth  is  laid.  Nature 
is  always  the  effect,  but  mind  the 
cause.  Nature  is  as  our  sensibility 
— it  is  dreadful  to  ignorance,  but 
transparent  to  knowledge.  The 
universe  is  prophetic  of  a  vaster  in- 
terpretation and  results  than  have 
ret  been,  found.  And  so  of  her 
Deauty.  Nature  is  sensitive.  The 
landscape  is  a  refining  and  sobering 
power;  the  best  eyes  enjoy  the 
most.  Look  out  in  the  July  night 
and  see  the  silver  flame  which  flashes 
up  in  one-half  the  heaven,  fresh  and 
delicate  as  the  fires  of  the  meadow- 
fiies,  and  the  whole  worlds  whose 
enormous  age  the  power  of  numbers 
cannot  compute.  They  are  embo- 
somed in  time  and  space,  which  are 
the  first  problems  of  our  life,  and 
we  leave  them  where  we  found  them. 
Perhaps  the  highest  flight  to  which 
the  muse  of  Horace  ascended  is  in 
that  Terse  in  which  he  describes  the 
souls  who  can  look  calmly  on  the 
sublimities  of  nature.  The  sublime 
point  of  experience  is  the  value  of  a 
sufficient  man.  At  any  time  it  only 
needs  the  influence  of  a  few  ezpe- 
lienoed  minds  to  give  a  new  and 
noble  turn  to  the  public  mind. 
But  can  these  prerogatives  be  im- 
parted P  What  one  is  why  cannot 
millions  beP  Oertainly  knowledge 
exists  to  be  imparted.  Curiosity  is 
lying  in  wait  for  every  secret.  The 
inquisitiveness  of  the  child  runs  to 
meet  the  power  of  the  parent  to  ex* 
plain.  Every  artist  was  first  an 
amateur.  There  is  nothing  humi- 
liating in  the  homage  which  we  pay 
to  a  great  man  ;  it  is  a  love  of  the 
same  things,  and  an  effort  to  reach 
them ;  it  is  the  inspiration  of  a 
hope  that  we  may  arrire  at  the  same. 


The  age  goes  on  the  creed  of  gmit 
men;  but  all  the  rest,  when  thor 
wires  are  not  cut,  can  do  as  signsl 
things.  No  angel  acknowledges  anj 
one  as  superior  to  himself  bat  the 
Xiord  alone.  There  is  not  a  person 
here  present  but  his  droams  of  the 
night  supplement,  by  their  divina* 
tion,  the  imperfect  experienoes  of  the 
day.  Every  solicitude  is  a  hint  of  » 
coming  fact.  What  is  the  use  of  tde> 
graphs  and  newspapers  to  know  how 
men  feel  in  Indiana,  or  Wisoonsin, 
or  in  England,  or  France?  The 
wise  man  waits  for  no  mails,  tcbkU 
no  telegrams;  for  he  knows  that 
other  men  are  made  as  he  is,  breathe 
the  same  air,  eat  the  same  food,  hare 
wives  and  children,  and  their  resent- 
ments rite  and  fall  with  the  aame 

events  to  cause  them 

It  was  the  conviction  of  Swedea- 
borg  that  piefy  was  the  easential 
condition    of    science,    that    great 
thoughts  could  only  come  from  the 
heart,  that  great  thoughts  are  the 
convictions  on  which  the  intelleet  is 
borne.    Great  love  is  an  expander 
of  the  reasoning  powera.      Sresy 
generalization  shows  the  way  to  a 
larger.    Men  say,  if  a  man  ooold 
impart  his  talents  instead  of  his 
performances,  what  a  benefit !    Bat 
he  does  it  when  he  talks  to  men 
with  the  unrestrained  firankneas  with 
which  he  talks  to  children.     AQ 
vigour  teaches ;  when  we  see  crse* 
tion  we  always  begin  to  create.    . 
.    .    .    It  happens  sometimes  that 
poets   do   not    believe   thdir   own 
poetry;    but  great  men  are  they 
who    see    that    the   spiritual   are 
greater  than   any  material  foreas, 
and  that  thev  role  the  world.  Hope 
never  spreads  her  golden  sail  bat 
on  un&thomable  seas,  and  really 
there  never  was  anything  great  ac- 
complished but  under  a  rdigious 
impulse.  The  same  law  ht>lds  for  the 
intellect  as  for  the  wilL    Talent  ex- 
ertedfortalent's  sake  is  abold  show ; 
but  working    for  nniversal   truth 
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leada  the  possesBor  to  the  grandest 
heights.  I  oonceire  that,  in  this 
eoonomioal  world,  where  everr  drop 
and  every  crumb  is  expended  by 
nature,  no  mind  is  without  its  use. 
DiTine  intelligence  carries  on  its  ad- 
ministration by  good  men.  Here 
you  are  set  down  among  the  insane 
to  guide  them,  among  the  ignorant 
that  you  may  teach  them  ;  you  are 
here  to  check  self-opinion,  stone- 
blind  and  stone-deaf,  by  considera- 
tions of  humanity  to  the  working 
man  and  his  child ;  among  angry 
poUtioians  pledged  to  party  you  are 
to  make  felt  considerations  of  equity 
and  good  sense,  to  arrest  baa  go- 
Temments  and  the  friends  of  them 
by  your  persistence  in  making  and 
•uftaining  good  laws.  It  is  not 
the  great  who  are  tender  at  being  ' 
obscure^  despised,  or  insulted. 
Strong  men  lUw  hard  times.  They 
wish,  as  Pindar  said,  to  tread  the 
floors  of  hell  on  neceasities  as  hard 
as  iron.  Periodicity,  recuperative 
foroes,  reaction — these  are  the  allies 
that  help  us.  In  England  it  is  the 
'game  laws*  which  exasperate  the 
ftfmert  and  carry  the  Beform  Bill } 
it  waa  plantation  manners  that  drove 
on  our  ooontry  to  emancipation. 
.  •  •  .  Chentlemen,  I  believe  and 
I  hope^  £rom  the  tone  of  public 
•entiment  to-day,  £rom  the  healthy 
judgment  and  the  healthy  sym- 
pa£y  of  the  American  people, 
and  from  the  educated  dass,  that 
we  shall  be  saved  from  the  errors 
which  have  resulted  to  France  and 
Kngland  from  the  repudiation  of  the 
mmtl  sentiment  In  Ensland  the 
want  of  flpiritnality  in  uie  upper 
dassei,  in  the  time  of  Oharles  II., 
and  down  through  the  Georges,  had 
a  disastrous  effect ;  but  it  honour- 
ably distinguishes  the  educated 
daises  here^  that  men  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  moral  sentiments  to^ 
Buooour  the  intellect  and  to  draw 
craatness  from  its  experience.  When 
I  Bay  '  the  educated  dassei,'  I  know 


what  a  meaning  that  has,  reaching 
millions  here  instead  of  hundreds. 
And,  looking  around  me,  I  see  what 
sound  material  the  educated  class 
here  is  made  of ;  what  virtue,  what 
affection,  what  hope  is  joined  with 
such  greatness  of  learning  and  prae- 
tical  powers,  and  that  the  cause  of 
science  and  learning  is  in  the  hands 
of  educated  benefactors.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  dass  is  to  have 
its  effect  in  the  time  to  come.  I 
think  their  hands  are  safe  enough  to 
hold  up  the  Bepublic  ;  and  I  see  in 
their  faces  the  promise  of  better 
times  and  of  still  greater  men." 

Subjects  Sttitablb  vob  Dxbatb. 

Are  the  Sheffield  outrages  de- 
fensible ? 

Is  sisterhood  life  fiEivourable  to 
piety  and  progress  ? 

Are  the  sacraments  setfen  or  ttoot 

Can  the  bounds  between  the 
knowable  and  the  unknowable  be 
scientifically  determined? 

Is  bachelorship  and  maidenhood 
inimical  to  life  P 

Is  inhibition  from  preaching  pro- 
per and  expedient  ? 

Are  "  religious  riots  '*  evidences  of 
Christian  earnestness  ? 

Is  "  spectacular  **  compatible  with 
intellectual  Christianity  ? 

Is  the  "JuUus  CasMtr"  of 
Mommsen,  Merivale,  or  Napoleon 
III.  the  most  correct  and  impar- 
tial? 

Is  Julius  Cesar,  William  HE., 
or  Napoleon  I.  the  best  type  of 
autocratic  power? 

Does  nature  or  art  supply  the 
better  materials  for  poetry? 

Has  scepticism  or  superstition 
the  worse  effect  on  the  moral  con- 
duct of  men  ? 

Is  hill  or  sea  scenery  the  more 
picturesque  ? 

Was  the  Norman  Conquest  bene- 
ficial to  England  ? 

Was  Edward  L's  policy  of  oon* 
quest  justifiable  ? 
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Ths  competition  of  mubUcation 
Bocieties  is  mcreaaing.  The  "  Cam- 
den** has  recently  been  contrasted 
with  the  *  Earlj  English  Text,"  and 
Manchestei'  has  started  the  **  Spen- 
ser." This  is,  we  beliere,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  London  by  the  "  Drayton.'* 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  resuscitate 
on  a  wider  basis,  the  ''Shakspe- 
rian**? 

A  "Dictionary  of  Gfeneral  Bio- 
graphy,*' by  W.  L.  B.  Gates,  is 
promised  in  autumn,  in  one  volume 
of  clear,  legible  type. 

The  Bey.  Edward  Garbett's 
Bampton  Lectures  on  *'The  Dog- 
matic Faith :  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  and  Authority  of  the  Dog- 
mas of  Chnstianity,  are  in  the 
press, 

H.  D.  MacLeod's  **  Dictionaiy  of 
Political  Economy,"  toI.  ii.,  which 
is  to  complete  tlie  work,  is  *'in 
progress  at  press." 

Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  " 
has  been  translated  into  Benga- 
lose. 

Mrs.  Mira  Abdy,  nieoe  of  Horace 
and  James  Stnith,  a  magazine- 
poetess  and  norelist,  died  recent^. 

150,000  persons  in  France  hare 
subscribed  for  a  monument  to  Vol- 
taire. 

A  *' History  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  "  (1572),  consist- 
ing of  one  Tolume  of  about  600 
pages,  and  founded  on  original  in- 
yertigations  of  MSS.  materials,  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  Mr.  Murray ; 
it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Henry 
White,  author  of  some  of  the  best 
school  histories  extant,  and  an  able 
metropolitan  journalist. 

The  long-expected  continuation 
of  Kinelake's  '*  History  of  the  Cri- 
mean War"  may,  it  is  stated,  be 
looked  for  in  the  autumn.  ' 


Ber.  F.  W.  Panw  iff  aditing 
''Essays on  a  Liberal  BdnQBCioo," 
by  yariouB  writers.  They  ove  snr 
nounoed  by  Mesers.  MiMnuilan  Mid 
Co.  as  tit  ihewetf, 

Bain0's  ''fiancnhm"  is  to  Ke 
reissued,  edited  by  Mr.  Mm  Har> 
land)  the  Mauoihester  atnttqaary. 

The  annotated  or  Speaker's  BiUe, 
to  be  isnted  under  the  mnetioii  of 
the  Hierarchy  of  Sbgknd,  under  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  the 
Archbishop  ,of  York,  is  again  a  topic 
of  talk.  The  new  Msfacp  of  Henry 
(Dr.  Alexander,  fonmrly  Bean  of 
Emly),  is  one  of  the  aoBotatois. 

Seyen  yolamee  of  the  worite  of 
the  Emperor  Maximiliaa  of  Moadeo^ 
are  to  be  published  at  Lo^psie 
shortly.  Four  are  stated  €o  be 
alreamr  in  type. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Gib- 
son, the  €fofl(^  of  TTtji  will  n  ef 
London  Inrre  issued  a  '*  Nonon- 
cbture  and  OlasBifieBtiott  of  IKa- 
easee,"  intended  to  seeofo  unMhim- 
ity  of  definition  in  registoaiieii  fiir 
scientiilo  or  sanitarf  piirposes.  Ths 
synonyms  of  tftie  names  of  HiiHOMi 
are  giren  in  Latm,  IVeiicb,  flBiinaa 
imd  Italian. 

**  Lcayee  from  our  IKazy,"  \>f  the 
Queen  and  the  kiite  Frinee  Albert^ 
are  among  the  promises  held  out  to 
us  of  interesting  Boyal  litejotura 
The  work  is  already  in  the  hmde  of 
an  editor  and  partly  in  typeu 

A  cheap  edition  of  Lovd  Devhy^s 
*^  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  with  «iq>- 
^ementory  trsioim  from  latiB, 
uemtan  nxd  ItAfian  aKlhors^'*  n  in 
prcpomtiott. 

"A  Sunday  Lihrury*'  eerne  is 
projected  by  Meesrs.  MaomillHi. 

l£r.  PhitarHe  Ohasko  bM  d» 
eoyered  fifty  imiRihUsbed  iurtua  of 
Toltaire  in  Be^xmL 
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THE  WEITINGS  OF  CHAELES  BEAT. 


Ix  the  early  days  of  our  philosophical  reading  the  tenets  of 
Socialism  were  much  discnssed.  The  orf^anization  of  humanity 
upon  co-operatiye  rather  than  on  competitive  principles  was  widely 
adyocated,  and  schemes  of  societarian  regeneration  attracted  much 
attention.  In  eyery  debating  association,  at  manypnblic  meetings, 
and  in  seyeral  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  yievis  of  Owen, 
St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Ettzler,  &c.,  were  discussed.  Socialism  and 
Chartism  were  the  great  theories  by  the  prosperity  of  which  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race  was  to  be  expeditea  ana  secured.  The 
words  "people,"  "humanity,"  "justice,"  and  "liberty,"  resounded 
on  eyery  side,  and  excited  inquiry  into  their  meaning  and  their 
inter-relations.  Of  the  numerous  works  perused  by  us,  to  seek 
therein  and  win  therefrom  a  notion  of  the  significance  of  the  phe- 
I  nomena  of  our  age,  we  remember  well  Godwin's  "  Political  Justice," 
^  a  work  whose  novelty,  lofty  principles,  striking  results,  and  reso- 
I  nant  though  sometimes  extrayagant  eloquence,  exerted  for  a  time  a 

large  influence  on  our  ideas ;   George  Combe's  "  Constitution  of 
r  Man,"  a  book  which  charmed  by  its  clearness  of  style,  its  yiyid 

statement  of  facts,  its  largeness  of  yiew,  and  its  magnificent 
r  endeavour  to  harmonize  all  law  into  one  unity ;  and  Charles  Bray's 

"  Philosophy  of  I^ecessity."  Those  works  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  us,  and  held  a  high  place  in  our  regard.  They  lead  us  to 
think  Dack  along  the  lines  of  philosophy,  i.  e.,  speculation,  through 
the  aid  of  James  Mill,  Hartley,  Paley,  Priestley,  Locke,  Hume, 
and  Hobbes,  on  the  one  hand  :  and  Thomas  Brown,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Eeid,  Butler,  Berkeley,  Hutcheson.  and  Cudworth,  on  the  other. 
For  upwards  of  a  year,  Cudworth's  mighty  folio,  weighted  with 
learning  and  freighted  with  genius,  afibrded  us  materials  for  study 
and  subjects  for  thought.  It  supplied  us  with  our  first  collection 
of  materials  for  gaining  a  c^impse  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
theories  of  man's  nature.  Though  it  tasked  to  the  utmost  our 
powers  of  attention  to  and  pursuit  of  the  for-stretehing  and  wide- 
soaring  reasonings  of  its  author,  "The  True  Intellectual  System  of 
the  Universe  "  exerted  an  influence  upon  our  minds  much  greater 
than  any  of  his  specific  tenets;  and  we  believe  that  our  own  firm 
conviction  that  each  individual  man  is  a  new  centre  of  spontaneity 
—a  self,  in  aensation,  sentience,  sentiment,  and  yolition,  an  indih- 
1867.  B 
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dnal  will  and  personality — took  its  initial  determination  from  our 
perusal  of  that  great  old  folio  storehouse  of  scliolarly  wisdom, 
coupled  with  a  much  more  cursory  reading  of  Bishop  Chandler's 
edition  of  the  same  writer's  *'  Treatise  on  Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality/'  a  book  in  which  one  may  almost  say  that  Christianity  i^ 
Flatonized ;  that  is,  that  the  spirit  of  philosophy  has  been  inter- 
fused tiirough  the  entire  reach  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  so 
as  to  produce  an  impression  of  the  *'  oneliness  "  of  the  teaching  of 
the  noblest  thoughts  of  earth  with  the  most  pure  reyelations  of 
heayen.  In  after  years  we  read  the  "Treatise  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,"  which  the  Itev.  John  Allen  edited  from  the  Cud  worth 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum — a  work  which  aims  to  show  that 
**  we  seem  dearly  to  be  led  by  the  instinct  of  nature  to  think  that 
there  is  somethmg  in  nostra  potesiate — in  our  own  power  (though 
dependent  on  God  Almighty) ;  and  that  we  are  not  altogether  paaaive 
in  our  actings,  nor  determined  by  ineyitable  necessity  m  whatsoeTer 
we  do."  Thence  we  were  led  to  Kant,  of  whos.e  morality  (yudworUi 
is  the  source,  and  the  German  school ;  to  W.  A.  Butler,  WfaeweU, 
Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  J.  S.  Mill,  &c, ;  to  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, and  thereafter  to  a  re-study  of  the  entire  line  of  hmnan 
apeoulation  under  the  guidance  of  Cousin,  Buhle,  Tenneman,  Ijewe», 
Maurice,  Joufiroy,  Cbalybaeus,  Tiberghein,  Morell,  Hegel,  Slc, 
with  the  conjoint  perusal  of  such  works  of  the  authors  whose 
thoughts  most  engaged  our  attention  as  came  within  reach.  This 
somewhat  wide  and  erratic  course  of  study  had  brought  before  us 
the  need  for  reading  or  reperusing  Godwin  and  Combot  Stewart 
and  Brown,  McCosh  and  Mansel,  Mill  and  Hamilton,  AlexsuMier 
Bain  and  Charles  Bray.  Just  as  we  had  discovered  that  the  first 
volume  of  our  copy  of  **  The  Philosophy  of  Necessity  "  had  been 
lent  and  [or  P]  lost,  and  were  about  to  apply  to  the  publishers  to 
see  if  they  had  a  copy  of  the  book  on  hand,  a  second  edition  of  that 
work,  in  one  volume,  revised,  came  into  our  hands,  greatly  to  oar 
delight,  "  from  the  author."  To  this  have  been  subsequently  added, 
from  the  same  indefatigable  penman,  the  following  works : — "  The 
Education  of  the  Feehngs  or  Affections,"  Ihird  edition;  and  **Ob 
Force ;  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates." 

We  possess  no  special  memoranda  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of 
this  author,  nor  any  complete  list  of  numerous  pamphlets  attri- 
buted to  him.  Of  bis  works,  we  know  that  he  issued,  early  in  his 
career,  a  book  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Body,"  which  we  have 
heard  was  highly  poptdar  in  its  day — before  the  able  and  semi-pro- 
fessional writings  of  George  and  Andrew  Combe  had  made  the 
subject  interesting  and  attractive ;  but  we  have  not  seen  it.  In 
1844  he  also  pubUshed  "  Outlines  of  Social  Systems  and  Commu- 
nities ;"  but  this,  we  presume,  would  be  in  great  part  a  republicatJOB 
of  the  appendix  to  *'  The  Philosophy  of  I^eoessity,"  first  edition, 
published  in  1841,  which  occupies  pages  493  to  663  of  vohune 
second,  and  consists  of  a  "  Eeview  of  some  of  the  Modincaitons 
which  the  Principle  of  Co-operation  has  assumed  in  past  ages,  and  of 
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its  operation  in  the  Present."  *    His  name  appears  among  the  con- 
tribators  to  **  The  Fenny  Cjclopsdia;"  and  he  became  in  1841  local 
secretary,  in  Coventry,  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  under  whose  patronage  that  work  was  issued,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  held  a  place  among  the  journalists  of  our  time. 
Of  himself  the  only  information  our  notes  supply — and  it  may  not 
be  quite  correct — is  that  Charles  Bray  was  born  January,  18X1,  at 
Coventry,  where  his  father  was  the  chief  member  of  a  firm  for 
conductmg  one  of  the  oldest  riband  manufacturing  establishments. 
To  this  position  in  due  time  Mr.  Bray  succeeded ;  and  of  his  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  manufacture  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
the  condition  of  the  operative  classes  connected  therewith,  the 
article  "  Eiband  "  in  "  The  Penny  Cydopsedia  "  affords  full  proof. 
In  his  youth  Bray  was  delicate,  and  required  to  live  in  the 
country   districts  round   Coventry   for  the  sake  of  his  health; 
hence  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  the  regular  training  and 
scholastic  education  which  he  might  otherwise  have  gained  in 
the  well-endowed  Free  School.    But  though  fitfully  and  unsyste- 
matically  educated,  he  had  strong  intellectuu  ambitions  and  literary 
aspirations.    For  upwards  of  a  c|uarter  of  a  century,  we  believe, 
he  has  been  indefatigably  active  in  efforts  of  a  practical  nature  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  townsfolk,  labouring  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Infant  School,  a  British  School,  the  Me- 
ohanics'  Institute,   a    Provident   Dispensary,  a  Labourers'  and 
Artisans'  Friendly  Society  for  gaining  Garden  Allotments  for 
Working  Men,  and  a  Co-operative  Association ;  agitating  several 
sanitary  reforms,  the  enclosure  of  the  "Lammas"  and  "Michael- 
mas" lands  (about  1,100  acres),  on  which  the  freemen  of  Coventry 
(about  3,300)  have  the  right  of  feeding  three  head  of  cattle  each, 
and  he  has  of  late  been  endeavouring  to  excite  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Free  School,  which  was  founded  in  1673,  and 
has  an  endowment  of  £1,000  per  annum.    He  has  all  along  taken  a 
great  interest  in  education,  lectured  early  upon  it,  and  laboured 
much  in  its  behalf.    It  was  while  engaged  in  writing  on  education 
that  Combe's  "Svstem  of  Phrenology  "  came  in  his  way,  and  almost 
immediately  made  him  a  convert.    About  1856,  with  the  design  of 
gaining  leisure  for  philosophical  reflection,  he  retired  from  aetive 
business  pursuits,  and  is  now  devotedly  engaged  in  widening  the 
horizon  of  his  intellect,  and  bringing  into  unity  the  varied  specula- 
tions of  his  life.    These  speculations  took  their  rise  in  him,  we  pre- 
sume, in  consequence  of  the  attention  requisite  for  the  care  of  his 
health  in  youth,  from  the  material  side.    Havipg  felt  the  despotism 
of  matter  over  mind,  he  was  naturally,  we  should  say,  led  to  con- 

*  We  have  been  told,  since  this  was  In  tjpe,  that  these  *'  Outlines  "  were 
written  by  Mis»  Marj  Hennell,  siater  of  Charles  0.  Hennell,  author  of  an 
**  Inquiry  concerning  Christianity,"  and  of  Sarah  H.  Hennell,  one  of  the 
most  acut'*  \et  thorouchlj  feminine  thinkers  of  oar  times,  and  thiit  the  in- 
troduction onlj  (of  aoout  120  pages)  is  due  to  the  pen  of  the  Ooventiy 
9peculatist. 
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nidar  the  bodily  frame  with  greater  intentneas  than  the  intellect, 
and  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  the  economy  of  nature,  in  which 
sensation  ranks  higher  than  reflection  among  the  agencies  of  human 
happiness.  In  their  bodily  nature  he  found  innuencea  working 
wluch  to  his  mind  plainly  intimated  that  by  i^* 

"  The  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unmd, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affined  and  kin."  ^ 

And  there  is  doubtless  great  truth,  from  this  point  of  Tiew,  in  the 
idea  that  humanity  lies  yery  much  at  the  mercy  of  senaationa,  or. 
more  briefly,  that  life  is  health.  But  body  is  onlr  one  factor  in 
man,  and  not  that  in  which  "  persistive  constancy '  is  most  found, 
and  to  get  at  a  whole  philosophy  of  man  we  must  nave  an  impartial 
outlook, — starting  from  his  essence,  his  known  self.  Thia  self, 
however,  is  not  his  material  frame,  but  that  which  renidea  in,  ani- 
mates, intellectualizes,  personalizes  man,  and  proves  that  mind  i« 
the  controller  of  matter. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  genuine  issue  attainable  for 
phOosophy  by  bringing  into  contact  or  contrast  mind  and  matter. 
We  can  only  know  matter  through  mind ;  and  even  then  we  can 
only  know  it  through  the  organs  of  sense — organs  originally  and 
primarily  furnished  to  ur  as  conservators  of  the  bodily  frame,  and 
which  are  only  secondarily  useful  in  acquiring  and  communieatin^ 
knowledge,  and  supplying  the  materials  of  science.     The  only 
feasible  method,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  attaining  any  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  the  science  of  matter,  ia  by 
atudving  them  through  thought  as  the  form  of  activity,  and  from 
mind  as  the  type  oF  bein^.    We  can  only  at  most,  if  even  that^  ece 
the  outside  of  matter, — its  qualities,  accidental  or  essential;  its 
jpkenomenan  real  or  ideal ;  and  its  order,  as  that  either  of  sense  or  of 
setence.    What  we  know  of  mind  we  know  for  certain,  however  we 
may  interpret  it,  for  the  power  of  knowing  is  in  the  mind  ifaeir: 
knowledge,  if 'it  exists  at  all,  exists  in  the  mind  ;  and  consequently 
the  most  certain  knowledge  it  should  yield  is  self-knowledge.     Self- 
knowledge  will  never  be  complete  till  we  know  all  that  we  €tre. 
This  is  the  view  we  entertain,  but  there  are  other  schools  of  thought 
in  which  it  is  taught  that  such  self-knowledge  is  impossible,  and 
transcends  the  reach  of  humanity.    They  tell  us  that  *'  for  want  of 
a  dear  perception  of  the  boundaries  of  his  mind,  which  Nature  her> 
•elf  has  fixea,  man  has,  in  all  ages,  dogmatized  upon  endless  auK 
jeots,  which,  from  the  very  constitution  of  hia  being,  are  beyond  hin 
reach ;  and  has  formed,  and  is  continually  forming,  theories  npoa 
points  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his  powers.    Much  specnUtioB 
might  be  saved,  much  pernicious  error  would  be  prevented,  if  we 
Gomd  always  keep  in  view  that  it  is  the  order  of  nature  alone. 
whether  as  relating  to  matter  or  to  mind,  that  we  are  capable  of 
observing  and  understanding;  that  we  can  know  neither  the  bc^gia- 
ning  nor  the  end  of  things,  but  can  only  observe  what  w.     We  oaa 
know,  in  itself,  neither  the  real  nature  of  matter  nor  of  mtad»  but 
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only  the  order  in  which  one  event  Tollows  another.  ''  To  aspire  to  the 
knowledg^e  of  more  than  phenomena — their  resemblances,  co-exist- 
ences, and  successions, — is  to  aspire  to  transcend  the  inexorable 
limits  of  haman  faculties.  To  knoto  more  we  must  he  more."  This 
extract  is  made  from  "The  Philosophy  of  JNecessity,"  one  of  the 
ablest  modern  works  on  that  mysterious  question  which  holds  so 
large  a  i>lace  in  metaphysical  disquisition,  and  has  been  so  inter- 
woven with  theological  dogma  as  materially  to  interfere  with  its  free 
discussion  and  its  philosophical  treatment.  The  extensive  reading, 
the  ready  power  of  illustration,  the  thoughtfolness,  the  suggestiTe- 
ness,  the  freshness,  and  the  vigour  of  this  work-7-revolved,  too,  as  it 
has  been,  in  the  mind  of  its  author  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  subsequently  to  the  date  of  its  first  publication, — give  this 
work  high  claims  to  notice,  consideration,  and  reflective  examinatioB. 
We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  beside  the  banks  of  "  the 
lucid  Avon,"  through  the  rich  and  picturesque  woods  of  Stoneleigh, 
along  the  pleasant  lanes  and  in  the  richly  scented  meadows  of 
Warwickshire,  in  conversation  with  the  author  on  the  problems  of 
philosophy,  the  progress  of  science,  the  wonders  of  intellectual 
being,  and  the  social  questions  of  the  age.  The  benevolence,  beniK- 
nity,  and  freedom  from  bigotry,  which  characterized  his  talk,  im- 
parted a  charm  to  the  conference  with  the  delight  of  which  the 
mind  yet  glows  as  it  rises  among  the  sweet  remembrances  of  a 
Warwickshire  excursion,  in  which  were  mingled  health-seeking 
recreation,  the  converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  companionship  of  the 
good.  We  feel  that  the  speculations  of  such  a  thinker  are  worthy, 
not  only  of  note,  but  of  comment,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  afford 
a  glimpse  of  the  main  thoughts  of  this  strong-minded  philosopher. 

After  we  have  done  so,  as  honestly  and  intelligibly  as  we  can 
in  the  cramped  conciseness  to  which  space-limits  compel  us,  we 
shall  indicate  in  outline  the  form  which  our  own  opinions  take  on 
the  topics  discussed,  and  which  are  put  forward  by  the  author  for 
the  consideration  of,  and  "  dedicated  to  tliose,  and  to  those  only, 
who  love  truth  above  all  things, — for  its  own  sake." 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  "The  Philosophy  of 
Necessity, '  Mr.  Bray  states  the  object  of  his  treatise  with  pre- 
cision and  force  in  these  words : — 

"The  establishment  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Social  Science  in  October,  1857,  was  the  practical  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple  that  mind  is  equalljr  the  subject  of  fixed  law  as  matter.  The  dispulea 
touching  free  will  and  necessity  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  idle  meta- 
physical controversy,  having  no  practical  result ;  but  free  will  implies  con- 
tingency or  chance,  and  contingency  is  fatal  to  law,  and  without  law  there 
con  be  no  science ;  for  science  is  the  power  to  predict  the  future  from  the 
post,  by  the  aid  of  known,  fixed,  and  determined  law,  excluding  all  contin- 
gency. Philosophical  necessity,  then,  and  law  are  the  same  thine;  and 
instead  of  the  efibrts  to  establish  its  truth  being  idle  and  worthtese,  its 
recognition  mast  be  the  base  of  all  progress,  and  can  alone  enable  sooiak 
science  to  take  its  place  by  the  aide  of  physical,  or  indeed  to  deserve  ilie 
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name  of  scienoe  at  all  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  inquire  how  he  onr 
present  knowledge  will  enable  ua  to  applj  this  principle  to  mind  and  monU 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  applied  to  physics,  and  to  determine  thereby  the 
important  questions  of — What  is  man  P  what  are  his  obligations  ?  and  how 
may  they  best  be  performed  ?  .  .  .  Physical  science  has  made  n{»d 
strides,  and  knowledge  has  secured  for  us,  to  a  vast  extent,  a  dominion  orer 
earth,  sea,  and  air.  But  the  science  of  man,  which  alone  can  make  this 
power  available  to  the  increase  of  happiness,  has  been  in  a  corresponding 
decree  neglected,  and  held  to  be  of  less  importance  than  that  knowledge 
which  tends  only  to  the  increase  of  wealth.  The  knowledge  that  men  have 
of  their  own  minds  is  ordinarily  considered  to  furnish  sufficient  insight  into 
human  nature,  without  the  aid  of  mental  philosophy ;  and  in  moral  sod 
social  science  the  opinions  to  which  they  are  bom,  based  on  the  theobgr  of 
their  country,  constitute  to  most  individuals  a  standard  of  truth.  Hence 
where  is  no  subject  on  which  such  various  and  conflicting  opinions  are  hdd 
js  upon  thac  of  the  present  inquiry ;  people  feel  rather  than  reason,  tod 
these  great  questions  are  considered  so  purely  controversial  as  to  be  hitherto 
inadmissible  into  British  associations,  mechanics*  and  philosophical  institU' 
Aons,  and  all  other  societies  devoted  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  culton 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  recognition  of  philosophical  necessity,  or  ihst 
mind  is  equally  the  subject  of  law  with  matter,  involves  the  recondtroction 
of  our  whole  ethical  code,  which  must  be  rebuilt  upon  the  principle  thtt 
nothing  is  to  be  left  to  accident  in  the  moral  world  any  more  than  in  the 
physical.  .  .  .  The  present  system,  based  upon  a  fiction,  must  be  re- 
placed by  an  exposition  of  natural  law,  and  a  dear  elucidation  of  the  natonl 
and  inetntable  consequences  of  our  actions.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  msn's 
nature, — of  the  why  and  the  wherefore, — of  his  relation  to  this  world,  snd 
to  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  his  existence, — of  the  origin  and  c^ecC 
of  evily  must  always  have  an  increasing  and  absorbing  interest,  and  ereiy 
one  has  his  own  solution  of  such  problems,  founded  ordinarily  upon  trMli* 
tion  and  feeling,  and  not  at  all  upon  science^  or  upon  what  we  resUy  cid 
know ;  and  each  trembles  with  alarm  at  every  assault  upon  his  time- 
honoured  system,  fearing  that  if  his  venerable  solution  be  laid  aside,  the 
bulwarks  or  virtue  must  go  with  it;  but  such  persons  may  share  the  conaO' 
lation  and  satis faetion  which  it  has  given  the  present  writer  to  find  tbai 
morality  and  virtue  are  based  upon  laws  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  tbe 
law  of  gravitation  which  upholds  the  universe  itself,  and  that  the  Universal 
Father  thus  reveals  Himself,  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  mitundertUiod  cr 
minnterpreted,  to  every  sect  and  every  cUme." 

The  work  before  us  coDsists  of  an  introduction  and  three  ptrts; 
the  first  and  second  of  tbeie  beings  devoted  to  moral,  and  the  third 
to  social  science,— together  wiih  a  summary  and  conclusion.  Of  the 
form,  as  well  as  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
afford  some  idea  by  an  analysis,  with  occasional  extracts, — ^inter- 
mingling thus  our  description  of  the  work  with  excerpts  from  H 
whenever  these  appear  to  us  to  be  of  special  importance,  either  for 
the  matter  they  contain,  or  the  corroboration  or  clearness  they  in^J 
communicate  to  the  analysis  to  be  put  before  the  reader. 

In  the  "  Introduction»"  the  purport  of  the  work  is  tiiiu  f^- 
plained:— 

^'NeoesMty  implies  law,  or  a  constant  and  inTariable  order  of  events  in 
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« 

<he  phjeical,  and  also  in  the  moral  world.    Beason  is  exeroiBed  in*  the 

knowledge  and  calculation  of  this  fixed  order,  and  if  in  any  department  of 
nature  this  order  did  not  reign,  in  that  department  there  could  he  no 
exercise  of  reason.  This  is  the  'reason  why'  of  "necessity.*  .  .  . 
Knowledge  hecomee  oeilain  in  proportion  as  we  discover  the  inyariable 
antecedent  to  the  consequent;  it  is  therefore  less  certain  wliere  life  is 
concerned  than  it  is  in  physics,  and  still  less  so  \rhere  sensation  is 
added  to  life.  In  the  action  of  medicine  upon  the  body  it  is  seldom  that 
the  same  remedy  will  produce  precisely  the  same  effect  in  cases  which  appear 
to  ns  to  be  similar;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  so  little  is  at  preaent 
understood  of  Titality,  that  there  may  be  many  eircumstanoes  in  each  case 
which  we  are  unable  to  onlculate  upon ;  any  one  of  which  might  be  auffioient 
to  produce  the  different  result.  Knowledge  is  so  much  more  unoertain 
when  sensation  is  added  to  life,  that  invariable  antecedence  and  consequence 
is  supposed  to  cease,  the  same  necessary  relation  between  cause  and  effect 
not  being  held  to  exist  in  mind  aa  in  matter.  But  this  is  an  error,  arising 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  causes  that  produce  mental  phenomena  are 
not  always  so  perceptible  as  those  that  admit  of  more  direct  experiment. 
There  is  exactly  the  same  connection  between  every  action  of  the  mind  and 
its  cause,  as  between  things  external  to  the  mind ;  and  not  the  slightest 
change  takes  place  in  the  mind,  nor  tlie  most  transient  idea  passes  through 
it,  but  has  its  cause ;  which  cause  is  always  adequate,  in  the  same  circum- 
titanoes,  to  produce  the  same  effect ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  admission  that  we 
can  infer  the  existence  of  anything  external  to  ourselves,  or  even  the 
existence  of  what  we  call  ourselves.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  we 
should  clearly  see  that  the  ielf  of  the  conscious  being  is  nothing  but 
an  object  of  observation,  known  only  as  everything  else  is  known,  by  the 
chain  of  necessary  antecedents  and  consequents.  .  .  .  My  object  in  the 
present  treatise  is  to  pursue  this  inductive  method  of  inquiry  in  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  man,  his  place  in  creation,  the  character  of  his  mind, 
and  particularly  to  trace  to  its  legitimate  consequences  the  doctrine  of  phllo* 
eophioal  necessity  which  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  implies. 
I  would  show  that  tlie  mind  of  man  is  not  an  exception  to  nature's  other 
works ;  that,  like  everything  else,  it  has  received  a  determinate  character  s 
that  all'our  knowledge  of  it  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  material 
things,  and  consists  in  the  obs^.rvation  of  its  order  of  action,  or  of  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  This  is  a  truth  which,  although  acknowledged 
by  many  writers,  has  never  yet  been  made  of  suiBcient  importance  in 
the  science  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  It  has  been  either  considered 
as  a  mere  abstraction  of  no  practical  use,  or  else  avoided  and  stifled,  at 
leading  to  fatalism,  and  otherwise  dangerous  in  its  tendency.  But  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  upon  this  truth  alone — however 
it  may  be  said  to  militate  against  man's  free  will  or  accountability,  in  some 
acceptation  of  the  terms — our  educational  and  political  systems  can  be  pro- 
perly ba8e4  in  acordanoe  with  the  nature  of  the  being  to  be  educated  and 
governed.  If,  in  setting  a  steam-engine  to  work,  the  engineer  were  to  leave 
much  to  its/ree  t0i7/,  the  work  would  be  hut  badly  performed.  So  as  relates 
to  man,  if  in  our  educational  systems  the  causes  are  inadequate  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  results  we  desire,  his  free-will  will  not  supply  the 
deficiency.  .  .  .  Holding  fast,  then,  to  the  principle  of  the  induotire 
philosophy,  and  regardless  of  mere  opinion,  however  prevalent,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  of  phUosopIucal  neoeMity  ana  iU 
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appUoationt,  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  man,  and    its 
relation  to  all  that  surrounds  him." 

In  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  book  (Part  I., "  Moral  Scneoce,^ 
chap,  i.)  moral  necessity  is  defined  and  enforced  by  paBsases  from 
the  "Inquiry  concerning  the  Freedom  of  Will,"  by  JoDathaa 
Edwards,  giving  the  arguments  from  cause  and  effect,  and  from 
God's  foreknowledge;  the  former  being  a  case  of  necesMitaa  eoji- 
xequentis,  or  of  the  inevitable  dependence  of  one  ikinff  or  event  upon 
another;  the  latter  being  a  case  of  neeessitoM  consequeniuB^  ibe 
inevitable  dependence  of  one  thought  on  another.  The  one  i«fer« 
to  necessity  as  a  law  of  aetivitj^,  the  other  to  it  aa  a  law  of  ideaiiij. 
In  both  the  signification  is  implied  that  the  contrary  thereof  is  im- 
possible in  reality,  however  conceivable  in  the  mind.  The  question 
raised  by  this  treatise  is — Are  all  the  sequences  of  human  Tolition 
governed  by  uniform  and. irresistible  laws  controlling  their  efficarv 
as  motives  and  their  results,  and  overruling  the  intervention  of  all 
new  forces  between  desire  and  the  act  performed  or  lefl  undone  on 
account  of  its  influences  P  Has  man  no  direct  access  to,  and  power 
of  acting  upon  his  own  nature,  and  within  his  on'n  self,  ao  as 
to  influence  the  current  and  onflow  of  feeling,  intelligence,  and 
action?    The  answer,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  unqualified  negative : — 

**  The  doctrine  of  neoes8ity,in  plain  language,  means  that  a  man  oould  in  no 

case  have  acted  differently  from  the  manner  in  which  be  did  act,  supposing  the 

state  of  his  mind,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  to  be  the 

same ;  which  is  merely  saying  that  the  ssme  causes  would  always  prodnee  the 

game  effects.     ...    To  suppose  that  the  man  is  not  goyemed  by  motives. 

'or  e^en  to  suppose  that  he  acts  contrary  to  motiTes,  does  not  make  the  action 

less  necessary,  for  there  must  be  a  cause  why  he  acts  in  one  way  rather 

than  another,  and  the  cause  must  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  act  $  for 

'nothing   comes   to   pass  without  a  cau»e.'      But  upon  what   will    (he 

motives  that  decide   the  will   depend?     Upon  the  mental   constitation 

of  the  individual,  and  upon  the  circumstances  in   which  he  ia  placed. 

.     .     .    In  what,  then,  does  the  liberty  which  man  feels  that  he  possessc* 

consist  P    Certamly  not  in  the  being  able  to  act  without  motive,  or  contrary 

to  the  strongest  motive,  but  in  freedom  from  external  compulsion  in  the  wide 

field  of  action  open  to  him,  and  in  the  almost  infinite  number  of  paths  to 

the  objects  of  his  desires  lying  open  to  his  choice.    .     .     .    True  necessity 

is  not  opposed  to  that  which  is  voluntar;^,  but  to  that  which  ia  contingen:. 

.     .     .    Motive  is  to  voluntary  action  in  the  moral  world  what  cause  i^ 

to  effect  in  the  physical,  and  the  order  of  nature  is  as  fixed  in  the  woiid  o( 

mind  as  of  matter ;  for  if  the  course  of  nature  were  not  as  fixed  in  tin* 

moral  world  as  in  the  physical,  if  calculable  laws  did  not  regulate  or.e 

as  well  as  the  other,  man's  reasoning  power,  which  depends  foists  exerci»< 

upon  the  uniformity  of  the  events  of  both,  would  be  of  no  use.    If 

man  could  refuse  to  be  governed  by  motives ;   if  his  conduct  did  sot 

depend  upon  springs  of  action  which  could  be  calculated  and  relied  upon, 

the  superiority  of  his  organization,  which  now  raises  him  so  eminently 

above  the   brute  creation,   would  have  availed  him    nothing.     Beaso;i 

is  dependent  for  its  exercise  upon  experience,  and  experience  is  nothing 

more  than  the  knowledge  of  the  invariable  order  of  nature,  of  the  rdatJotis 
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of  eanie  and  effeot.  Miin  obseiring  these  sequences,  and  expecting  tbem  to 
occur  again  in  lilce  circumstances,  shapes  his  conduct  oocordinglj.  .  .  . 
Man,  like  everj'thing  else  around,  has  received  a  definite  constitution,  and 
he  is  no  more  capable  of  acting  contrary  to  that  constitution,  and  of  re- 
fusing to  be  acted  upon  by  the  influences  that  everywhere  surround  him, 
than  the  atoms  of  matter  are  capable  of  resisting  the  Tarious  impulses  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  various  affinities  from  which  result  nil  the 
beneficial  order  and  arrangement  of  the  present  material  system.  .  .  . 
If  there  were  no  certain  connection  between  motive  and  action,  we  should 
never  be  able  to  predict  what  men  would  be  from  what  they  had  been ; 
thus  reason  would  be  of  no  use,  all  progression  would  cease,  and  man  would 
be  as  the  beasts,  moved  by  immediate  impulses,  and  confined  to  an  equally 
limited  range  of  ideas  and  enjoyments.  .  .  .  The  responsibility  of  man 
consists  in  his  experiencing  always  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  his 
actions,  and  tiiat  praise  and  blame,  and,  consequently,  rewards  and  punish- 
ment, can  be  employed  by  the  necessitarian  only  as  motives  to  the  adoption 
or  abandonment  of  any  given  line  of  conduct.'* 

Here  we  have  a  more  thorough-going  and  unmistakable  state- 
ment of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  philosophical 
necessity  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with.  There  is  neither  subter- 
fuge nor  sophistry  here.  We  know  plainly  the  author's  meaning, 
and  we  see  clearly  the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  Both  are  alike  givcu 
with  manly  outspokenness  and  unimpeachable  honesty. 

From  our  point  of  view  there  seems  to  be  a  radical  faUacy  in  the 
whole  theory,  and  that  we  must  touch  if  we  would  accomplish  any- 
thing of  worth  by  our  present  endeavour.  Everybody  can  depre- 
cate the  fearful  consequences  which  such  a  philosophy  Deems  to 
them  to  lead  to,  and  abuse  the  theory  on  account  of  the  evils  which 
they  regard  as  attached  to  it.  Grave  as  these  may  be,  tliey 
all  sink  into  insignificance  if  the  point  of  error  cannot  be  exposed 
to  the  probe. 

Experience  is  not  the  most  universal,  necessary,  and  inerasable 
knowledge  we  have.  We  can  think  away  experience  point  by 
point,  till  we  have  a  universal  blank  of  sensational  experience. 
We  can,  in  fact,  think  nature  or  matter  away,  and  put  it  among 
the  inconceivables.  But  we  cannot  think  away  our  own  being, 
we  cannot  annihilate  ourselves  in  thought,  for  that  would  give 
thought  committing  suicide,  and  yet  remaining  alive  to  test  and 
give  evidence  of  its  own  death.  Self  is  the  one  fundamental 
element  which  is  not  erasable  from  thinking.  Now  the  e^o  is 
known  to  us  only  as  will,  as  power  to  be,  as  an  Ex-istence,  or 
something  standing  out  from,  not  confoundable  with,  not  subduable 
to,  that  which  stands  around  it — circumstances  ;  as  a  Persistence, 
or  something  standing  in  distinct  identity  through  and  throughout 
the  chances  among  those  things  in  which  its  perdurabilit^r  is 
manifested;  andasaEesi8tance,or  something  which  refuses  assimi- 
lation with  or  absorption  by  that  which  endeavours  to  counterwork 
or  counteract  its  manifestations  of  selfhood.  To  be  self-static  is  to 
possess  the  very  inner  essence,  the  true  fundamental  of  power ;  it  is  to 
have  something  not  only  to  be  overcome,  but  to  overcome.   In  fact. 
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all  experience,  art,  invention,  discovery,  science,  and  philosophy, 
real  self  as  Tolition  acting  against  all  opposition.    Such  is  the  orifn* 
nal  element  of  the  fallacy ;  and  now  let  us  outline  the  cause  of  it. 

It  is  at  once  a  singular  and  significant  phenomenon  of  speculatioii 
that,  whenever  we  reason  from  without  inwards,  t.  e.,  from  nature  to 
mind,  the  result  we  reach  is  necessitjr, — all  things  seem  to  be  under 
the  absolute  and  irresistible  dominion  of  law ;  while,  when  we 
reason  from  within  to  that  which  is  without,  i.e.,  from  self  to 
nature,  freedom  emerges,  and  the  will  of  man  seems  to  be  all  in  all 
as  a  subduine  power  yielding  science,  art,  industxj,  and  its  mani- 
festations. How  are  we  to  explain  this  singular  uct  P  Is  it  not 
only  explicable  by  this  statement, — Science,  with  all  its  implied 
necessity,  is  sensation  interpreted  by  human  thought,  and  is  there- 
fore only  a  representation  of  the  things  of  sense  into  which  will  has 
been  projected — will  under  the  name  of  law  P  When,  therefore,  we 
reason  from  nature  as  a  whole  upcoiled  set  of  forces  filled  with  law, 
amidst  the  operations  of  which  we  exist,  and  in  harmony  with  or 
obedience  to  which  we  must  act,  we  firighten  oursdves  with  the 
recoil  of  our  own  constructive  intellect,  and  struggle  against  a 
Frankensteinic  phantom  of  our  own  making.  Science  is  an  evolu- 
tion of  human  thought,  and  the  tyranny  that  frowns  upon  us  &om 
nature  is  chiefly  the  reflex  of  our  own  will  coming  to  us  in  the 
guise  of  law. 

For  what  is  the  ultimate  element  and  affirmation  given  hr 
thought  when  we  have  retraced  it  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  soulP  Is  it  not  seffi  Self  is  the  minimum  unit  of  being. 
Thought  in  affirming  self  affirms  it  as  existent.  In  this  afllrmation 
of  self  as  the  ultimate  collecting  and  colligating  unit  of  persona] 
power  there  is  implied  the  poseibilities  of  self-development,  self  as 
the  centre  of  growth  and  effort.  Life  assimilates  and  concentrates, 
takes  into  itself  and  masters  for  its  own  purpose  as  much  as 
possible  of  \dl  that  lies  within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  So  long 
as  life  is  vigorous  and  powerful  it  subdues,  controls,  and  overcomes 
that  which  lies  about  it.  We  build  up  the  being  that  we  are 
by  the  selections  we  make  through  the  volitional  power  in  us,  which 
constitutes  self.  Self  is  the  upgat  hered  consciousness  of  oneness,  per* 
sonal  life,  and  activity,  of  our  existing  as  a  free  individuality,  whose 
nature  is  to  be  something  fresh  in  the  universe,  whose  life  is  to  be 
an  outgrowth  and  fruit  of  being,  differentiated  from  all  othem  not 
more  by  what  it  does,  endures,  or  feels  than  by  what  it  w.  Self, 
sraidst  all  sensation  and  science,  folds  up  its  consciousneaa  of 
difference  in  the  possessory  individualization — ^myself. 

£ach  new  mind  is,  potentially,  a  new  forae,  a  fresh  centre 
of  phenomena,  another  prime  or  firstling  of  thought,  gathenng 
into  itself  from  the  outward  universe  nourishment  for  its  erowtli 
and  fruitfulness,  and  adapting  all  that  it  accepts  to  the  subdning 
influences  of  the  selfhood  of  which  it  is  the  oonftinent  factor.  LiS 
takes  "  a  new  departure"  from  each  new  being,  and  there  lie  in  cacii 
■noh  firesh  incomer  capacities  which  axe  to  ripen  and  to  he  tipsatd 
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into  a  new  form — an  indiriduftl.  IndiWdaalization  is  the  develop- 
ment of  selfhood.  Self  oonditioDS  duty :  we  are  to  he  all  we  can. 
Our  task  is  to  erolve,  develop,  and  perfect  oor  nature— to  select  and 
Beize  npon  and  transform  all  experience  into  thought,  act,  or 
word,  into  manifestations  of  being.  Hence  it  is  that  the  intellect 
brightens  as  the  senses  grow  dull,  that  self  strengthens  as  circum- 
stances involve  ub,  that  life  filters  sensuous  experiences  through 
feelings  into  emotions,  and  emotions  themselves  are  often  trans- 
figured into  ecstasies,  and  that  existence  diswraps  itself  from  the 
integuments  of  the  earth,  and  fia^^hes  through  the  portals  of  death 
into  a  personal  immortality  when  the  moment  comes  for  it. 

"  To  soar  from  earth  and  find  all  fears 
Lost  in  thy  light,  Eternity.*' 

We  can  only  venture  upon  a  few  other  extracts  from  the  work 
before  us,  as  having  dealt  with  the  prime  and  fundamental  fact  of 
it  we  need  onlv  now  show  the  nature,  style,  and  method  of  the 
remainder.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  eloquent  defence  of 
pain  as  man's  schoolmaster,  but  we  are  more  anxious  to  show  the 
author's  theory  of  "moral  obligation,"  so  that  he  may  have  the 
defence  of  his  own  disclaimer  against  the  supposed  consequences 
of  what  a  certain  school  of  thinkers  calls  a  theory  of  non- responsi- 
bility. He  denies  the  prevalence  of  practical  evil  from  his  theory, 
and  therefore  we  hold  ourselves  free  from  following  the  question 
into  that  region  of  controversy.  We  regard  utilitarianism  as 
a  sufficient  test,  but  not  as  a  proper  motive  for,  nor  right 
instructor  of,  morality.  We  hold  that  duty  is  implied  in  being, 
and  that  we  can  only  preserve  our  well-being,  and  subserve 
the  well-being  of  others,  by  being  what  we  ought,  and  that  all  we 
ought  to  be  is  wrapped  up  in  the  being  we  are.  To  be  true,  full, 
ri^tly  developed  men,  to  be  all  that  our  self  can  become,  con- 
stitutes duty.    This  theory  initiates  duty  as  well  as  tests  it. 

"  Virtue,  to  the  Keoessitarian,  means  that  line  of  conduct  whioh.  all  things 
ooBsidered,  shall  be  prod  active  of  the  greatest  happiness  to  all.  .  .  . 
What  is  death  ?  It  is  simply  the  removal  of  the  old,  worn-out,  and  useleea 
matter  from  the  great  body  of  sentient  existenoe,  leaving  that  body  always 
young  and  vigorous ;  the  old  matter  taking  now  forms,  and  im mediately 
passing  into  new  life.  .  .  .  Death  and  birth,  the  means  of  removal 
and  succession,  bear  the  same  relation  to  this  body  of  society  as  the  system 
of  waste  and  reproduction  do  to  the  human  body :  the  old,  and  useless,  and 
decayed  material  is  carried  out,  and  fresh  substituted,  and  thus  the  frame 
is  renovated  and  rendered  capable  of  ever-increasing  happiness,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  preserved,  not  in  individuals,  but  in  the  great 
body  of  humanity.  .  .  .  The  science  of  morality  goes  farther  than 
merely  to  lay  down  rules  of  conduct ;  it  liss  to  show  the  reason  for  them, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  obligation  to  obey  them.  The  foundations  of 
morality  can  only  be  diseovered  by  studying  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
its  relation  to  everything  around  him.  The  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
philoeophioal  neoessity  to  virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and 
pamsbmenti  has  shown  us  that,  abstraotadly,  all  actions  are  alike^  both 
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with  retpoct  to  their  fitness  and  unfitness,  or  with  reference  to  the  motive* 
that  produce  them ;  that,  in  ihetMelves,  thej  are  all  equally  dcsening  of 
praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment,  because  they  are  all  the  {irodiaoe 
of  causes  arising  Out  of  natural  constitution  and  circumstances  over  which 
tlie  individual  has  no  control;  and  that,  therefore,  the  only  distinctum 
which  can  be  made  between  actions  is  with  regard  to  their  teDdeocy. 
Individuals  may  be  estimated  by  their  moiivetf  because  we  cannot  b«lp 
loving  that  which  is  amiable  and  loveable  and  geweralljf  produces  good ; 
but  actions  must  be  viewed  as  right  or  wrong,  as  in  accordance  with 
common  sense,  reason,  the  fitness  of  things,  the  law  of  nature,  justice,  the 
public  good,  not  with  reference  to  anything  in  themselves,  that  marks  them 
as  such,  but  according  to  their  tendency, — their  tendency  to  produce  faappi- 
nees  or  misery,  pleasure  or  pain.  That  it  must  be  as  their  tendency  to 
produce  happiness  or  misery  has  been  proved  by  showing  the  nature  of 
man*s  responsibility  or  obligation  to  act  in  one  way  rather  tiian  another; 
as  it  appears  that  accountability  is  founded  upon  pain  attending  soocks 
actions,  and  pleasure  others,  in  proportion  as  such  actions  are  or  are  not 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  and  the  happiness  of 
all  the  sensitive  creation.  It  is  to  this  issue  that  all  the  advocates  for 
different  standards  of  morality  are  obliged  to  come  if  pushed  to  a  oon* 
elusion:  they  are  all  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  fitness  of  things 
means  their  fitness  to  produce  happiness ;  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that 
conscientiousness  and  veneration,  which  teach  us  to  *do  justly  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  our  God,'  are  virtues  only  because  they  promote  the 
general  happiness. 

"  The  object  of  the  science  of  morality,  therefore,  is  simple ;  it  is  to  show 
what  conduct  will,  on  all  occasions,  best  promote  our  real  interest ;  what 
will  produce  to  mankind  the  largest  sum  of  enjoyment;  for  this  onlj 
constitutes  duty.  .  .  .  It  is  the  province  of  moral  science  to  teach  us 
what  our  duties  are,  and  of  social  science  to  place  us  in  the  circumstances  that 
will  best  enable  us  to  perform  them.  Perhaps  the  most  direct  means  of 
ascertaining  what  our  duties  are^lhat  is,  what  are  the  purposes  for  which 
we  have  been  made — is  to  study  the  faculties  and  attributes  with  which  we 
have  been  endowed,  and  thus  basing  our  moral  code  upon  the  use  of  each 
in  the  direction  for  which  its  nature  shows  it  was  evidently  intended.  .  .  . 
In  the  moral  government  of  the  world  we  everywhere  find  individual  bappi* 
ness  made  subservient  to  the  general  good.  Moved  on  all  oocasiona  by 
necessity,  man  can  merit  nothing,  and  can,  in  justice,  olaim  nothing  bat  a 
balance  of  enjoyment  upon  the  whole  of  bis  being." 

These  are  terse,  tellinfir,  well-put  paragraphs,  and  merit  attention. 
With  regard  to  the  results,  we  are  at  one  with  the  author ;  in  the 
initiation  of  duty  we  dissent  irom  him,  and  rerert  to  the  old  Roman 
idea  of  virtue  (viriuti),  as  manly  excelleoce,  being  what  a  man  should 
be.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  mathematician  to 
produce  a  useful  and  trustworthy  "  theory  of  probabilities ; "  but 
the  theory  of  virtue,  which  makes  it  initiate  in  a  precalculation  of 
tendencies  as  a  reason  for  action,  not  a  tesl  of  its  rightneas  or 
righteousness,  appears  to  suppose  in  man  a  rough  and  ready. 
rule  of  thumb  sort  of  power  of  precalculation  and  estimation  of 
results,  and  to  presuppose  a  greater  amount  of  foresight  in  man 
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before  or  while  acting  than  he  fi[enerallj  shows.  Yirtue,  in  our 
view*  is  not  a  decision  on  the  tendency  of  a  series  of  actions,  but  a 
siaie  of  mind  which  conditions  the  series  of  our  actions ;  for,  as 
Milton  has  it» — 

*'  The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heayen." 

Part  II.— which  treats  of  "  mind "  and  "  matter,"  jjiros  an 
"  analysis  of  the  mental  faculties,"  dissertates  "  on  the  onf^in  and 
bounds  of  our  knowledge,"  *'  belief,"  "  materialism,  consciousness, 
identity,  association,"  and  closes  with  a  chapter  "  on  the  connection 
of  mind  with'organization  " — is  Tery  able,  full  of  interesting  matter, 
the  results  of  much  reading  and  of  careful  colligation  of  thought. 

A  yery  few  passages  from  this  part  will  suffice  to  show  the  view 
of  mind  entertained  by  the  autnor.  Though  differ iug  from  the 
physiological  school  of  thinkers,  and  giTing  our  adhesion  to  the 
psychological  method  as  that  alone  which  can  furnish  a  true 
metaphysio,  we  accept  every  aid  furnished  by  science  in  advancing 
the  knowledge  of  man's  mysterious  nature,  and  we  can  really 
recommend  these  chapters  by  Mr.  Bray  as  deserving  of  attentive 
thought  and  practical  notice.  We  can  find  space  only  for  the 
following  indioatife  excerpts:— 

**  Sensation  may  be  said  to  be  the  soul,  the  iomething  tliat  is  distinct 
from  that  to  which  we  gtye  the  name  of  matter,  but  of  which  matter  we 
know  nothing  but  as  the  cause  or  the  immediate  antecedent  of  sensation. 
.  .  .  Sensation,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace  it,  exists  only  in  connection 
with  oivanization,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  being  able  to  exist 
separately;  bat  we  cannot  say  on  that  account  that  it  is  necetsarily 
dependent  upon  it ;  the  brain  and  nervous  system  may  be  only  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  its  manifestation.  .  .  .  The  mind  has  previously 
been  defined  as  the  aggregate  of  all  sensations,  from  whatever  source 
derived.  .  .  .  The  mort  simple  division  of  the  mind  is  into  feeling 
and  intellect ;  or  into  animal,  moral,  and  intellectual  faculties ;  comprising 
the  feelings,  or  propensities,  and  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  in 
common  with  other  animals,  and  those  which  are  peculiarly  our  own.  All 
sensations  derived  from  other  sources  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  some 
of  these  faculties,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  included  in  them." 

Part  III.,  on  social  science,  is  a  section  of  the  highest  value.  Its 
general  purpose  is  condensed  into  this  statement: — "  The  province 
of  moral  science  is  thus  to  teach  us  what  our  duties  are,  and  it  is 
the  province  of  social  Science  to  place  us  in  circumstances  that  will 
best  enable  us  to  perform  them."  He  proposes  to  make  in  this 
department  the  working  classes  "the  prmcipal  object  of  regard," 
and  expresses  an  assured  confidence  that  "the  time  for  their 
emancipation  must  come,  when  the  steam-engine  shall  take  the 
place  of  the  slaves,  and  do  the  drudgery  of  society ;  and  when  all 
the  hi|;her  and  nobler  parts  of  their  nature  that  particularly  dis- 
tinguish theni  as  men  shall  have  full  scope,  and  they  shall  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water." 
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In  this  section  we  have  chaptera  "  on  the  present  eonditioii  of 
society/*  treating  of  '*  density  of  the  population,  number*,  wetltk, 
occupation,  health,  general  oonditioB;"  on  "wages,  and  the  laws 
whien  regulate  them,  and  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  the  working 
classes;"  on  "the  measures  proposed  for  the  amelioration  of  tbe 
condition  of  the  people,"  with  sub-sections  on  "  the  functions  of 
goyernment,  free  trade,  trade  unions,  land  allotments,  and  tiie 
union  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  colonization  and  emigrtp 
tion,  education,  religion,  and  co-operation,"  and  "the  Boeiali«t 
Utopia."  This  portion  of  the  boolc  contains  matter  of  "mudi 
pith  and  moment,"  deals  in  a  large,  broad,  free  spirit  with 
questions  of  the  times,  and  exhibits  the  author  as  a  thoughtful 
and  forethoughtful  inrestigator  of  social  problems,  fiis  aoooaint- 
ance  with  history,  politics,  statistics,  schemes  of  and  plans  K>r  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  is  wide  and  profound; 
while  his  good  sense  in  judging  of  them  and  his  ability  in  oritieiflittg 
them  show  a  mastery  of  many  of  the  political  theories  of  the  day. 
We  recommend  tbe  study  of  this  portion  of  the  book  especially  to 
all  those  who  are  seeking  knowledge  of  the  means  and  apjdianee 
proposed  for  lessening  misery  and  increasing  happiness. 

Qjbe  treatise  on  "  The  Education  of  the  Feelings  or  Affections  " 
is  an  enlargement,  expansion,  and  adaptation  of  a  section  of  the 
"philosophy  of  necessity"  to  the  yerv  practical  purpose  of 
advancing  the  thorough  self-education  of  those  who  nave  gromi 
up,  in  order  that  they  may  adequately  train  up  those  entrusted  to 
them  in  the  way  they  should  go.  The  author's  classification  of 
the  mental  faculties  proceeds  upon  the  psychology  of  phrenology, 
but  does  not  necessarily  imply  or  demand  a  belief  in  phrenology 
as  a  science,  or  the  art  which  has  been  based  upon  it.  All  that 
the  author  postulates  may  be  readily  granted,  viz.,  that  "the 
clearest  analysis  of  the  mental  constitution  and  the  most  practical 
is  that  presented  by  phrenology."  In  the  body  of  the  work  each 
feeling  is  treated  of  separately,  showing  its  use,  and  pointing  out 
its  abuse,  "  so  that  in  moral  training  we  may  know  what  to  aun  at 
and  what  to  avoid;"  and  these  faculties  are  subsequently  cod- 
sidered  in  groups,  "in  order  to  appreciate  the  relative  strength 
desirable  for  each  to  attain."  The  treatment  of  the  vanoiu 
elements  of  the  system  proposed  is  full,  judicious,  and  masterlj, 
and  the  whole  forms  a  handy  guide  to  self-culture  and  the  forma- 
tive training  of  the  young. 

The  following  extracts  indicate  the  main  design  of  the  work,  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  exemplify  its  style : — 

"Edacation  haa  been  correctly  defined  as  the  dareloping  and  perfisctinc 
«f  all  our  facultios.  Without  a  definite  and  systematic  Imowledge  of  the 
human  faculties,  education  in  this  aense  is  evidently  impossible,  and  the 
time  has  arrived  vVhen,  as  a  scienoe,  it  must  be  inseparably  blended  viith 
mental  philosophy.  Yague  generalities  ought  no  longer  to  be  toliantedi 
but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  state  exactly  what  we  wiah  to  do— what  ae 
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w«mld  liaTe  or  not  hare:  what  feelings  or  hrtelleetaal  faoaltiea  are  in 
indiTidaal  cases  weak  and  require  cherishing;  what  are  too  strong  and 
require  repressing;  and  what  feelings  especially  we  should  wish  to  pre- 
dominate in  the  character.  The  knowledge  to  guide  us  in  these  particulars 
is  at  present  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  and  based  more  upon  custom 
and  tradition  aud  'old  woman's  tales'  than  upon  science.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  work  to  gire  a  more  systematic  direction  to  our  inquiries  in  this 
department,  and  wo  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  for  the  dry 
nomenclature  whicli  always  attends,  more  or  less,  on  attempts  at  classifica- 
tion. ...  In  the  course  of  our  own  early  training  our  immature 
powers  were  incapable  of  reflecting  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  feelings 
which  influenced  us ;  but  now,  when  we  have  to  direct  others,  we  feel  that 
a  correct  analysis  of  the  heart  is  necessary.  The  object  of  this  present 
edition  is  not  so  mucli  to  assist  in  the  direct  education  of  children,  as  in 
this  second  education  of  ourselros ;  to  aid  self-knowledge  and  self-derelop- 
ment :  or,  if  it  were  not  thought  too  ambitious,  we  might  say  tliat  we  aim 
at  supplying  a  new  system  of  moral  philosophy,  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  use  and  abuse  of  eacli  faculty,  and  its  directioa  to  its  -proper  and 
legitimate  objects.'' 

"  If  we  would  ascertain  the  purposes  for  which  God  has  formed  as,  we 
most  study  the  nature  of  the  faculties  with  which  He  has  endowed  us,  and 
make  use  of  each  faculty  in  the  direction  for  which  its  nature  shows  it  was 
evidently  intended." 

**  The  education  of  the  feelings,  or  formation  of  the  disposition,  is  a  part 
of  education  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  comparatively  ne- 
glected ;  not  so  much  because  its  importance  has  been  unrecognised,  as 
because  the  too  general  want  of  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  affections 
and  the  moral  springs  of  action  has  prevented  its  being  pursued  sys- 
tematically. 

**  The  object  of  this  branch  of  education  is  the  cultivation,  by  exercise,  of 
those  feelings  which  make  us  with  to  do^that  which  we  ou^yhi  to  do.  .  .  . 
The  cultivation  of  the  feelings,  or  moral  training,  will  be  found  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  happiness  as  the  observance  of  the  laws  for  the  due  regula- 
tion of  the  bodily  system  bear  to  health ;  and  for  the  proper  management 
of  the  feelings  it  is  quite  as  necessary  to  know  what  they  are  as  it  is  to  know 
the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body." 

And  the  whole  work  is  intended  to  maintain  a  thesis  whioh  has 
been  thus  expressed  by  Wm.  iRounseville  Alger,  viz.,  that  'Hhe 
tme  dettiuy  of  man  is  the  fruition  of  the  functions  of  his  being, 
the  purest  and  fullest  exercise  of  his  faculties,  in  their  due  order, 
in  internal  unity  and  external  harmony." 

The  latest  work  which  Mr.  Bray  has  presented  to  the  pablio  is 
fall  of  that  fresh  vigour  and  ready  energy,  that  adaptiveness  of 
thought  and  capacity  of  harmonizing  a  variety  of  speculations  into 
a  unity  in  thought,  whioh  distinguishes  the  author.  It  is,  as  one  of 
his  critics  says,  an  attempt  *'to  inaugurate  a  new  era— an  era  in 
which  Science  shall  be  ail-penetrating  and  all-embracing,  instead 
of  folding  her  pinions  upon  reacliin<;  the  confiues  of  the  spiritual 
world;"  and  in  advocacy  of  this  endeavour  the  book,  as  another 
critic  says,  "  contains  much  that  is  true,  and  more  that  is  curious." 
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If  its  results  were  accepted,  it  would  form  a  syntbests  of  Hobbes' 
Materialism,  Spinoza's  Intellectaalism,  and  Hegel's  Idealism ;  and 
this  based  upon  modem  discovery ; — bringing  oat  of  the  k-^poHeriori 
or  inductive  philosonhy,  that  unity  of  things  and  thoughts  which 
has  been  sought  so  long  by  the  high  it-priori  road  of  dedaetion. 
Mr.  Bray  claims  that  the  latest  decree  of  modern  science — the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force — ^is  the^  crowning 
proof  of  the  "philosophy  of  necessity;"  and  that  if  that  be 
granted,  the  doctrine  of  the  "nersisteace  of  force"  requires  mn 
elucidation  which  he  gives — an  elucidation  which  not  only  explains 
some  mysteries  in  the  nature  of  man,  but  supplies  also  an  ezplana* 
tton  of  the  nature  of  the  [so-called]  spiritualistic  phenomena. 

The  following  outline  of  the  argument  of  this  work  will  supply 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  theory  :— 

*'  There  is  but  one  reality  in  the  universe,  which  physical  philoeopherv 
cftU  'force,'  and  metaphysioians  'noiimenon.'  It  is  the  'substance'  of 
Spinoza,  and  the  *  being '  of  Hegel. 

*'  Everything  around  us  resnlts  from  the  mode  of  action,  or  motion,  or 
correlation  of  this  one  force,  the  different  forms  of  which  we  call  phenomena. 

**  The  difference  in  the  mode  of  action  depends  upon  the  diiTerenoe  in 
the  straoture  it  passes  through ;  such  structure  consisting  of  concentrated 
force,  or  centres  of  force,  and  has  been  called  matter.  '  Every  form  ia  force 
visible ;  a  form  of  rest  ia  a  balance  of  forces ;  a  form  undergoing  efaange  is 
the  predominance  of  one  over  others.' — Huxley. 

''Meat,  light,  magnetism,  electricity,  attraction,  repulsion,  chemicm] 
affinity,  life,  mind,  or  sentience,  are  modes  of  action  or  manifestations  a£ 
force,  and  die  or  cease  to  exist  when  the  force  passes  on  into  other  forms. 

"  Cause  and  effect  is  this  sequence  or  correlation ;  and  each  cause  and 
effect  is  a  new  life  and  a  new  death  :  each  new  form  being  a  new  creation, 
which  dies  and  passes  away,  never  to  return,  for  '  nothing  repeats  itself, 
because  nothing  can  be  placed  again  in  the  same  condition,  the  past  being 
irrevocable.* — W,  R,  Orove.  'There  is  no  death  in  the  concrete;  whst 
passes  away  passes  away  into  its  own  self— only  the  passing  away  passes 
away.' — HegeL 

"  Force  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  creates 
the  '  world '  of  our  inteUectuai  consciousness,  with  the  '  ^o,'  or  sense  of 
personsl  identity ;  psssing  through  other  portions  of  the  brain  the  world 
of  our  likes  and  antipathies — called  the  moral  world, — ^good  and  evil  Wi^ 
purely  subjective. 

"  The  character  and  direction  of  volition  depends  upon  the  persistent 
force  and  the  structure  through  which  it  passes.  Every  existing  state,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  has  grown  out  of  the  preceding,  and  all  its  forces  have 
been  used  up  in  present  phenomena.  Thus  '  everything  that  exists  depend* 
upon  the  past,  prepares  the  future,  and  is  related  to  the  whole.' — Oertted. 

"  As  no  force  acts  singly,  but  is  always  combined  with  other  forces  or 
modes  of  action  to  produce  some  given  purpose  or  particular  resatt,  we 
infer  that  force  is  not  blind,  but  intelligent.  As  force  is  intelligent  and 
one,  it  would  be  more  properly  called  being — possessing  personahty ;  mad 
that  Being  we  have  called  God.  '  He  is  the  universsl  Being  of  which  a& 
things  are  the  manifestations.'— iS^'aosa. 
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"  All  power  is  will-power, — the  will  of  God.  '  Gaopation  ii  the  will, 
creation  the  act  of  God.' —  W.  R.  Grave,  The  will  which  originally  required 
a  distinct  comcious  volition  haa  passed,  in  the  ages,  into  the  uuconacioui 
or  automatic,  constituting  the  fixed  laws  and  order  of  nature." 

After  this  point  has  been  reached,  the  philosophy  wells  over,  At 
it  were,  into  an  explanation  so  far  of  the  phenomena  of  spiritual- 
istic or  hjper-physieal  life  :— 

**  Vital  force  exists  in  excess  in  some  constitutions,  and  maj  he  transferred 
to  other  living  organisms,  often  constituting  a  curative  agent. 

*' Brain  force,  the  result  of  cerebration,  also  exists  in  excess  in  soiite 
nervous  constitutions;  it  then  forms  a  sphere  or  atmosphere  around 
individuals  by  which  one  brain  is  brought  into  direct  communication  with 
others,  and  mind  becomes  a  unitj.  Individual  will-power  can  act  through 
this  medium  beyond  the  range  of  individual  body.  In  this  way  may  be 
expfained  the  mysteries  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  the  phenomena  of  mee- 
merism,  of  so-called  spiritualism,  and  the  curative  power  of  individuals." 

The  early  part  of  the  book  contains  a  clear  and  succinct  statement 
of  the  modern  doctrine  of  force,  as  given  by^rove,  Huxley,  Tyodall, 
&c. ;  but  passes  beyond  them  to  show  that  mental  and  moral  mani- 
festations are  results  of  force.  It  is  a  work,  therefore,  which  comes 
abreast  of  modern  science,  and  passes  into  a  region  into  whick 
science  has  not  yet  entered.  It  is  certainly  a  bold  venture  to 
push  science  into  the  seat  and  throne  of  metaphysics  by  intel- 
lectualizing  the  universe,  and  making  will- force  the  all-in-all  of 
existence.  Yet  it  is  not  a  little  strange  to  notice  how  inevitably 
physics  fail  to  interpret  phenomena  without  the  help  of  meta- 
physics, and  how  singularly  inept  positivism  is  to  build  up  a 
satisfactory  theory  of  being  without  importing  from  the  speculative 
sciences  of  the  olden  times  their  interpretative  phrases  and  their 
expository  ideas.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  bring  together  the 
old  metaphysical  pantheism,  and  wed  it  to  the.  new  scientiGo 
pantheism,  in  which  force  is  represented  as  passing  into  life,  life 
into  sentience,  and  sentience  into  godhood,  and  wherein  "  God  and 
nature — the  Creator  and  the  creation — are  one  and  indivisible,'* 
seen  only  in — 

"  The  sensitive  extension  of  the  world — 
That  wondrous  and  eternal  fane 
Where  pain  and  pleasure,  good  and  evil  join  ^ 

To  do  the  will  of  strong  necessity." 

While  we  admire  the  clearness  of  statement  and  the  adventurous- 
ness  of  speculation  of  this  work  on  "  Force  " — as  the  fountain-head 
of  power, — and,  so  far,  accept  the  progress  of  physics  towards  an 
alliance  and  reunion  with  metaphysics,  the  readers  of  our  recent 
papers  on  these  subjects  will  see  that  we  desiderate  a  farther  forth- 
going  of  thought  in  its  search  for  '*  the  soul  of  the  univerite."  We 
desire  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  force,  an  explicit 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  force,  but  still  more  an  expositioa 
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of  the  ino»t  siiifpilar  phenomenon  in  being — indivtdualit^f  •  Whence 
comes  our  eelfhood  P  What  constitutes  itP  what  powers  dwell  in 
itP  and  whither  goes  itP  Is  it  but  a  compact  of  changing  forees 
and  a  self-deceiving  unity  of  "passive  instruments**?  Or  is  it 
rather  a  divinely  arranged  and  given  personal  lifeP  We  be]iev«» 
self  to  be  definite,  special,  personal,  individual,  an  eor-istence  mnd 
an  Ego,  possessed  of  such  likenesH  to  the  Creator  as  to  be  a  source 
of  will-force,  of  original  efibrts  and  effVcts.  But  here  we  cannot 
enlarge  upon  the  questions  which  underlie  the  phenomena  of  self- 
hood. 

We  have  called  attention  to  "  the  writings  of  Charles  Bray  "  aa 
worthy  of  careful  and  hopeful  consideration,  because  they  ^how 
the  dawn  of  a  desire*  that  science  should  pass  beyond  its  present 
bounded  horizon  in  order  that  it  may  see  truth  as  it  is,  and  aa  the 
evidence  of  a  yearning,  ev^n  in  the  positive  school  of  philosophy, 
to  unite  with  an  acquaintance  of  uaiure  some  knowledge  also  of 
mind,  duty,  and  Deity. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  scientific  intellect  can  never  attain  reat  or 
cease  from  its  researches  until  it  reaches  and  has  found  the  ultimate 
ob8ervable./orce  in  which  the  phenomena  examined  by  it  have  their 
source,  and  that  force  itself  is  not  an  observable  ahd  phenomenal 
reality,  but  a  causative  agency  governed  by  laws  which  impart 
continuity  to  it  and  fix  its  correlations,  then  it  must  be  true  that 
force  has  its  source  in  a  more  resistlesfl  might  than  itself, — a  con* 
trolling  power  which  has  not  only  set  all  observable  forces  in  array, 
but  by  catipative  laws  has  regulated  their  complications  and  their 
counter- workings,   their    interplay  and    their    aggressions,    their 
changes  and  their  static  counterpoise.     Beyond  force^  therefore, 
there  rises  /aw, — law  regulative  of  force,  and  therefore  wise  to 
harmonize  means  to  ends  and  changes  to  eflTects.    But  regulating 
wisdom  implies  purpose  and  spontaneity ;  spontaneity  is  essentially 
personal,  the  issue  of  an  individual  mind.    In  nature,  according  to 
the  force-philosophy,  nothing  is  spontaneous;   yet  without  some 
spontaneity  the  forces  of  nature  could  never  have  begun   their 
evolutions  and  revolutions.    That  which  we  see  in  nature,  there- 
fore, compels  us  to  look  for  something  out  of  nature  b^  whose  will 
it  is,  according  to  whose  law  it  acts,  whose /7«f7>(we  it  is  framed  to 
accomplish.  This  conditions  destiny,  deGnes  duty,  and  realizes  deity. 
Thus  we  can  accept,  so  far  as  they  go  with  proof  on  their  side,  the 
philosophy  of  Mill.  Bain,  and  Bray ;  the  science  of  Tyndall,  Grove, 
and  Darwin ;  and  the  morals  of  Bentham,  Comte,  and  Taine ;  while 
we  can  asi^ent  to  and  believe  in  the  revelations  of  Moses,  the  pro- 
phecies  of  Isainh,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  are  able  to  unify 
into  one  faith  the  Word  and  the  world. 
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IS  ME.  GLADSTONE  AS  WELL  QUALIFIED  FOE  THE 
LEADEESHIP  OF  A  GEEAT  PAETY  AS  ME.  DISEAELIP 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — 11. 

Wb  have  no  great  liking  for  the  Tories  as  a  party,  and  very 
little,  if  any,  for  some  of  them  aa  men.  I^or  are  we  passionately 
fond  of  the  party  known  as  the  Liherals,  though  for  a  number  of 
their  men  we  have  considerable  respect.  Nor  yet  are  we  at  all 
addieted  to  Eadiealism  in  aoy  form,  much  lees  when  it  ap«^8  the 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  British 
politics,  that  he  is  a  happy  man  who  can  staDd  aloof  from  the 
meaUes  of  party,  and  honestly  accept  whatsoever  of  good.ema* 
nates  from  St.  Stephen's,  irrespective  of  its  parentage^  Still 
happier  is  he  who,  thus  independent  of  faction,  can  with  unbiafsed 
mind  discern  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  truth  and  the 
falsehood,  the  praise  merited  and  the  applause  unmerited,  res* 
peotively  taking  their  origin  in,  hurled  at,  or  heaped  upon  the 
rnuttera  of  measures,  and  chiefly  those  of  them  directing  the  helm 
of  the  state.  Now  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  thing  undeniable,  that 
muck  of  these,  or  sounds  of  these,  have  been  belched  off  from  tu- 
multuous breasts  and  enthusiaatic  brains, — whether  appropriately  or 
the  reverse  is  by  no  means  so  easily  perceived.  Uo  ^e  not  find 
in  all  popular  clamour  something  good  and  true  ? — a  great  deal  bad 
and  false ;  and  a  great  deal  more,  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad,  but  a  mixture 
of  both— in  a  word,  indifferent  P  And  the  question  before  uh  has 
as  yet  no  claim  to  exemption  from  the  general  rule,  for  if  the 
openers  of  the  debate  cannot  be  charged  with  this,  certainly  that 
hydra«headed  monater,  the  public,  has  made  full  atonement  for  it. 
^d  not  unfrequently  it  happens  that  the  cause  of  not  a  little 
sentimental  twaddle  with  xegard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a  cause 
depends  very  much  on  its  status  for  the  time  being:  is  it  sue* 
oesaftd  on  all  sides  and  daily  gaining  in  popularity  and  influence, 
then  who  can  be  found  so  bold  as  to  denounce  it — Is  it  suffering 
from  a  revenie  of  fortune,  who  then  dare  raise  his  voice  in  its 
favour?  Such  in  not  a  few  instances  is  the  conduct  of  this  ver* 
sattle  world  of  ours ;  and  facts  and  experience  alike  combine  to 
pzore.  that  the  question  before  us  is  no  exception.  It  must  hare 
ttniek  every  one  as  wonderful,  that  during  the  seven  years  in 
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whioli  the  Tories  were  "  ont  in  the  cold/'  no  ready-to-burst  en- 
thusitist,  no  ConBerrati^e  of  noble  blood,  or  hanger-on  by  hii  eoat- 
tails,  attempted  to  lift  his  voice  in  praise  of  his  political  chief— 
that  no  lauaations  of  Disraeli  caused  the  roof  of  Westminster  to 
resound ;  while  this  year,  when  by  a  series  of  "  flukes  *'  he  hu 
achieved  a  success  never  even  dreamt  of  by  friend  or  foe  of  reforoi 
for  at  least  ten  years  to  come,  e^ery  penny-a-liner  blows  hu 
trumpet  and  announces  as  the  paragon  of  excellence  the  ]Rt.  Hon. 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Quite  amazing,  this  sudden  discovery  of 
worth,  and  honour,  and  valour,  and  integrity  ;  where  has  the  per- 
ception of  mankind  been  hid  for  the  last  fifteen  years  P  why  has  ibe 
great  Achilles  not  been  led  forth  in  triumph  long  ere  now  to 
receive  the  due  rewards  of  his  labours,  and  to  encourage  him  to  still 
greater  achievements?  We  can  offer  no  solution,  out  must  be 
content  to  allow  it  to  remain  hidden  deep  down  among  the  unf&th* 
omables  and  the  inconceivables, — the  innnite,  if  you  please. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  gentleman  possesses  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  quality  of  perseverance  so  largely  insisted  on  by  B.  S. 
But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  perseverance  is  a  differentiil 
quality  of  a  leader;  to  insist  on  this  seems,  in  a  word,  of  little 
more  importance  than  maintaining  that  a  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  able  to  read  and  speak  the  English  language. 
But  granting  it  to  be  a  differential  quality  of  a  leader,  we  cannot 
see  how  Mr.  Gladstone  would  contrast  unfavourably  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  this  respect.    It  is  true  he  has  not  strivea  to  gire 
evidence  of  it  in  the  use  of  every  little  stratagem  the  reaorting  U> 
whicb  might  have  helped  to  "  Burke  "  the  Eeform  Bill  of  his  oppo< 
nents,  as  they  unmercifully  treated  his  ;  but  has  he  not,  by  ereiy 
legitimate  means  in  his  power,  striven  on  the  one  hand  to  further 
the  progress  of  whatsoever  was  sincere  and  worthy  of  acceptance 
in  the  bill,  and  on  the  other  to  oppose  by  the  same  means  whatsoever  * 
he  considered  came  in  contact  with,  or  in  any  way  tended  to  defeat 
the  end  of  passing  a  Beform  Bill  P    We  challenge  his  opponents 
to  say  he  has  not.    And  though  the  Liberal  party  became  so  dis- 
united that  the  abundance  of  **  Caves "  almost  grew  into  a  pro- 
verb, insomuch  that  the  "  House  of  Troglodyteis  "  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  fit  appellation  of  the  present  House,  and  its  probable 
distinctive  title  wnen  handed  down  to  posterity ;  yet  all  along  lie 
acted  a  course  of  honesty  and  straightforwardness,  lending  a  favour- 
able contrast  to  the  labyrinthine  intricacies  of  the  course  of  hit 
political  rival.    These  desertions,  to  say  the  least  of  them  ungallaot 
and  disloyal,  occurred  for  the  most  part  in  the  heat  of  the  moment, 
and  several  of  the  delinquents  thought  it  necessary  (proper,  as  they 
said),  to  telegraph  to  their  constituencies  the  reasons  for  the  coane 
they  had  taken  immediately  on  recording  their  votes,  that  their 
nominal  explanation,  virtual  apology,  might  be  on  the  breakfast- 
table  to  conciliate  the  dreaded  wrath  of  the  indignant  eiect<B'. 
And  ha«  not  that  most  formidable  of  all  the  "caves,"  the  "cave of 
Adullam,"  vanished  into  thin  air  in  little  more  than  twelve  moatbi? 
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Such  wUl  undoubtedly  be  the  fate  of  the  other  re^olters*  and  we 
hesitate  not  to  predict  the  speedy  return  of  ail  such  under  the  banner 
of  a  leader,  who  though  uncompromising  and  firm,  neyertheless  acts 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  yeriest  coward  might,  if  honest,  trui»t  him, 
and  the  greatest  sceptic  have  faith  in  his  promise.  This  very  firmness 
has  caused  him  much  grief,  and  left  him  standing  almost  alone ;  yet 
this  honesty  of  purpose,  howerer  disagreeable,  at  the  moment,  to 
wavering  and  easily  intimidated  adherents,  cannot  fail  in  the  end 
to  bring  about  the  return  of  erery  conscientious  Liberal  to  his 
guidance.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  tp  suppose,  that 
any  amount  of  makeshifts  got  up  in  less  than  ten  minutee*,  and 
resorted  to  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  authors  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  can  stand  the  test  of  time  and  the  criticism  of  a 
nation,  or  that  the  successful  carrying  of  even  such  a  measure  as  the 
Beform  Bill,  can  at  all  atone  for  the  compromise  of  principle,  cpn- 
sistency,  and  whatever  is  deemed  noble  and  good  in  humanity, 
which  have  been  so  Vilely  cast  away  by  the  leader  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  Why,  schoolboys  in  their  play  do  not  admit 
of  such  a  thing :  "  Thou  shalt  be  appointed  king,"  said  they,  '*  if  thou 
dost  rule  properly  ;  "  and  shall  we  see  a  nation  such  as  ours  connive 
at  an  attempt  to  laud  one  who  forgets  duties  to  his  friends,  and 
throws  promises  to  foes  behind  bis  back,  or  tramples  upon  them  in 
supercilious  disdain,  and  who  by  his  artful  evasiveness  avoids  with 
the  dexterity  of  an  adept  every  attempt  to  wring  from  him  any 
explanation  of  his  policy  P  We  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  this  with  acclamation,  and  time  alone  is  wanted  to 
show  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  else,  that  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy."  Though  success  be  tardy,  and  foes  flourish  as  the  "  green 
bay  tree,"  yet  in  the  end  it  shall  be  well  with  him  who  obeys 
the  voice  ofduty,  and  **  does  as  reason,  not  as  fancy  bids." 

Then  as  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  success  during  the  present  session, 
much  of  course  is  made  of  it  as  showing  his  great  abilities  as  a 
leader.  We  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  this.  It  is  true 
that  he  has,  as  Bemal  Oabome  expressed  it,  "  drawn  a  whole 
omnibus  full  of  country  gentlemen  up-hill,"  and  that  he  has  ^ot 
them  to  consent  to  a  measure  which  they,  in  common  with  him- 
self, only  nine  months  before  would  have  declaimed  against  as  the 
demolition  of  everything  that  was  venerable  and  noble  in  the  British 
constitution  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a  meai^ure  not  half  so  democratic 
was  denounced  as  the  death-knell  of  the  constitution,  and  such  as 
they  in  their  consciences  would  oppose  to  the  very  death.  But  the 
spell  of  the  Treasury  bench  revelations  acting  on  them  has 
entirely  dispelled  these  dungeons  they  were  so  assiduous  in  build- 
ing, and,  by  a  strange  reversal  of  all  that  had  previously  influ- 
enced their  conduct,  they  have  assisted  in  carrying  the  most 
radical  measure  of  reform  ever  spoken  of  by  a  cabinet,  and  almost 
meeting  the  raving  demands  of  those  men  tn  hom  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  they  must  detest, — Beales,  Bradlaugh,  &  Co.  We  do  noi 
press  upon  our  opponents  the  unpleasant  duty  of  reconciling  or 
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Bttemptto^  to  Teconeile  these  two  courses  of  action,  but  we  submit 
for  their  consideration  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  one  of  the  great- 
est ornaments  of  their  party  when  in  similar  circumstances— Sir 
Bobert  Feel:  "I  was  asked/'  he  said,  "whether  I  would  accept 
that  office  which  in  political  life  is  supposed  to  be  the  behest 
object  of  ambition.  At  the  same  time  it  was  notified  to  me,  that 
whoever  took  office  must  accept  it  on  the  condition  of  introdueine 
an  extensive  measure  of  reform.  What  is  the  situation  in  which  I 
stand  with  respect  to  reform  P  I  haye  giren  it  the  most  strenuous 
opposition,  continued  to  the  latest  moment ;  and  having  done  that, 
bow  could  I  stand  in  this  place  as  minister,  in  order  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  that  bill  of  which  I  had  been  the  chief  opponent  ? 
I  therefore  replied, — I  admit  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but 
upon  an  impulse  which  my  maturer  judgment  only  served  to  con- 
firm, that  DO  authority  or  example  of  any  man,  or  any  number  of 
men,  could  shake  my  resolution  not  to  accept  office  under  existing 
circumstances,  upon  snch  conditions."*  Alas  !  how  fallen !  But 
how  did  Mr.  Disraeli  manage  to  drag  the  Tory  party  along  wiA 
him  P  It  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  the  proposal  of  a  course  of 
action  to  the  cabinet,  only  to  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  give  plaee 
to  another,  which  in  its  turn  was  to  make  way  for  a  third,  and  so 
on  until  the  assembly  got  confused,  and  three  of  his  ablest  col- 
leagues sent  in  their  resignation  ;  if  the  fixing  of  a  day  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a  measure,  and  then  the  retractation  of  that  as  soon 
as  permitted,  and  the  postponement  to  some  indefinite  period  of  its 
introduction;  if  the  engendering  of  turmoil  and  dissatisfaction 
amongst  his  colleagues  and  the  wresting  of  their  consent  to  his 
tricks ;  if  on  the  introduction  of  his  bill  into  House,  afber  im- 
mense shuffling,  withdrawing,  and  indescribable  tortuousness,  the 
production  of  a  blank  picture ;  if  the  virtual  challenge,  **  no  hitting 
on  the  face  or  body,  no  pushing  or  pulling, — come  on ; "  if,  in  a  word, 
the  invitation  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  tell  what  the  bill  was 
to  be ;  if  all  these,  and  innumerable  other  items  of  a  similar  nature 
are  to  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  abilities  of  a  good  leader,  let 
Disraeli  bear  the  palm,  and  the  voice  of  opposition  be  hushed 
for  ever. 

After  what  has  been  so  well  said  by  A.  M.,  regarding  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's tact,  we  need  not  add  anything.  As  to  his  temper,  that,  too, 
has  been  well  handled.  It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  for  both  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  his  supporters  to  refer  as  seldom  as  possible  to  tiiis 
quality  of  their  chief.  Cicero  somewhere  calls  anger  **  the  whet- 
stone of  the  mind,"  and  pities  from  his  inmost  soul  the  man  who 
possesses  it  not.  If  on  certain  occasions  Mr.  G-ladstone  betrayed 
unpatience  during  the  past  session,  he  did  it  not  without  reason. 
The  defecticm  of  friends,  the  triumph  of  foes  using  the  Tory  step- 

Eingostoaes  he  had  laid  down,  and  which  they  resolutely  prevented 
im  from  using,  were  trying  circumstanees  for  the  sensitiveneas  of 

*  Quoted  from  Guiiot's  *<  Memoirs  of  Sir  Aobert  Peel,  Bait." 
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the  Liberal  leader ;  and  though  his  opponents  may  laugh,  his  fniends 
have  no  reason  for  regret  when  they  reBeci  that  the  indignation  of 
their  chief  was  roused  at  the  dupliciiy  and  want  of  principle  of 
pretended  friends  and  foes,  and  that  a  heart  of  salamandrine 
oallousness  alone  could  have  remained  unperturbed  in  the  fiery 
trial.  A  leader  isolated  from  a  man  is  a  sorry  apology  indeed  for 
a  guide  in  anything,  and  more  especially  for  a  guide  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  mighty  nation.  Let  stratagem  be  resorted  to  on  every 
fside,  and  subterfuges  be  plied  with  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent ;  let 
divisions  be  won,  and  ministers  greeted  with  roars  of  accUmatibn  : 
let  the  weightiest  measures  be  carried  and  the  knottiest  difficulties 
solved  by  such  means  ;  we  care  not  for  them,  respect  them  we  can- 
not; but  let  truth,  honesty,  and  integrity  prevail,  though  their 
champions  be  foiled  in  many  a  hard  contest,  and  worsted  in  battles 
till  almost  all  courage  fails  and  their  hearts  be  ready  to  faint, 
yet  surely  the  cause  they  have  espoused  is  able  to  make  them 
stronger  than  any  that  is  against  them  ;  the  day  will  bring  to  light 
each  man's  work,  and  its  value  ^hall  be  put  to  the  test.  Work  on, 
ye  valiants  for  truth;  your  cause  is  "great,  and  will  finally  pre- 
vail."* D.  S. 

KEOATIVK  ABTICLB. — II. 

It  needs  bat  little  knowledge  of  political  discussions  to  fear  that 
prejudice  for  a  particular  part 7  will  afford  the  groundwork  for 
many  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  the  favourite  states- 
man of  the  writer.  I  anticipate  that  many  will  consider  this  debate 
as  a  party  question,  and  will  adhere  to  their  colour  with  all  the 
tenacity  that  is  customary  on  such  occasions.  They  will  recall  to 
memory  the  most  remarkable  deeds  of  the  two  statesmen  and  their 
various  speeches  :  they  will  mention  all  the  salutary  acts  that  have 
been  passed  under  the  leadership  of  the  one,  while  the  plundering 
policy  of  the  other  will  be  paraded  before  our  view :  they  will 
resuscitate  intellectual  specimens  of  oratory,  and  display  the  com- 

Sreheosive  grasp  of  the  exponent  of  their  opinion,  and  with  equal 
iligence  and  far  less  honesty  they  will  exhibit  any  hastily  ex- 
pressed or  narrow  view  of  the  less  favoured  leader.  Any  other 
treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  considered  a  sacrifice  of  their  poli- 
tical creed.  Possibly  some  may  look  upon  the  question  in  a  more 
liberal  manner,  and  be  less  biassed  in  its  examination :  they  may  so 
far  forget  their  political  prejudice  as  only  to  examine  the  commend- 
ing acts  and  characteristics  of  the  leader  of  their  party  through 
•glasses  of  magnifying  and  exonerating  power,  while  the  leader  of 
the  opposite  party  will  be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  critic's 
human  vision,  which  posResses  the  peculiar  faculty  of  discovering 
the  weakness  while  it  ignores  the  strength  of  the  person  under 
observation.    Few  will  divest  themselves  of  this  oobweb  of  preju* 

*  According  to  the  motto  of  our  own  magause,— '*  Magaa  eft  Veritas, 
et  pnsvalebit." 
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dice ;  hence,  in  a  debate  of  tbts  kind,  I  would  remind  my  readers 
that  a  thin  thread  of  this  texture  mfty  be  expected  twinioi;  itaelf 
around  the  variooB  arguments  of  the  aifierent  writers.  With  tkta 
eoudemnatory  preface  to  the  consideration  of  other  papers — ^per- 
haps, though,  as  ju9t  as  it  maj  appear  severe — I  would  add  one  of 
a  ditferent  character,  a  laud/Ltory  one,  to  mj  own, — not  with  any 
egotistical  feeling,  but  solely  with  the  view  that  my  remarks  may 
meet  with  a  fair  and  full  coDsideration.  It  is  this,  that  no  preju- 
diced or  impartial  argument  may  be  expected  from  me — not  that  I 
am  proof  against  such  perhaps  when  hard  pressed,  but  for  the 
reason  that  I  am  about  to  advocate  the  superiority  of  a  leader  who 
is  dramatically  opposed  in  politics  to  my  way  of  thinkinf( :  the  gulf 
of  difference  which  intervenes  between  us  is  unfordable,  and  my^ 
readers  may  never  suspect  my  coming  and  seeking  strength  in 
a  new  alliance. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  most  cursory  perusal  of  the  openini^ 
paper  on  the  affirmative  side,  that  the  above  suspicions  are  well 
grounded,  and  that  the  premonitory  conclusion  should  be  borne  in 
mind  on  reading  the  arguments  adduced  by  its  writer.  The  Liberal 
creed  has  such  transcendent  merit  in  A.  M.'s  eyes  as  to  blind  him 
to  the  inefficiency  of  any  of  its  members  or  to  the  superiority  in  any 
collateral  matter  of  one  who  holds  the  opposite  opinion.  True,  it 
is  advisable  that,  on  estimating  the  merits  of  these  statesmen. 
0C  in  drawing  a  comparison  between  them,  the  qualities  requisite  to 
form  a  leader  shoula  be  well  defined ;  but  care  should  be  shown 
that  these  qualities  mentioned  are  such  as  are  redly  necessary  that 
a  leader  should  possess,  and  not  the  fancy  ones  of  a  theorist.  We 
may  conjure  up  our  ideal  statesman  with  his  power  and  acquisi- 
tions, we  may  see  him  thrilling  the  senate  with  his  fluency  and 
commanding  the  acquiescence  of  his  followers,  by  the  force  of  his 
arguments  and  the  grandeur  of  bis  conceptions,  yet  in  our  aerial 
flight  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  real — 
with  the  practicable.  Our  soarings  may  not  be  in  harmony  with 
those  of  others — much  less  are  they  likely  to  a^ee  with  the  erery- 
dsy  feeling  and  thought  of  many  whose  opinion  we  may  wish  to 
influence  or  to  secure. 

A.  M.,  it  will  be  seen,  has  gone  off*  in  one  of  these  aerial  flights. 
He  has  flown  to  the  atmosphere  of  theory,  and  sought  there  for  the 
qualities  that  might  render  one  distinguished  as  a  leader.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  such  qualities  are--perhaps  not  superfluous — ^yet 
certainly  not  absolutely  reouisite  in  the  more  practicable  region  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  not  only  has  he  done  this,  but  singu- 
lar to  say,  notwithstanding  a  little  defence  for  the  definition  in  the 
beginning  of  his  article ^and  probably  a  longer  and  more  elaborate 
one  in  bis  reply,  for  such  I  anticipate  he  will  find  necessary — ^to 
defend  his  interpretation  he  has  mistaken  leadership  to  be  statesman- 
ship. I  trust  A.  M.  will  be  candid  enough  to  allow  this  miscon- 
ception, and  not  seek  by  sophistical  reasoning  to  prove  that  they  are 
one  and  the  same.    We  must  argue  from  the  common  and  practi- 
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cable  ocevpation  of  the  term  leader,  and  not  associate  with  it 
powers  that  may  not  belong,  and  certainly  are  not  necessary  to  the 
office. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  first  pa^^e  of  A.  M.'s  paper,  that 
I  hare  not  OTer-stated  this  erroneous  definition.  He  has,  as  I  said, 
conceited  an  ideal  leader  and  his  qualities,  and  portrayed  them 
for  a  definition  of  a  real  living  leader.  In  fact,  the  very  character- 
istics that  I  should  have  noticed  and  commented  upon  as  necessary 
to  a  successful  leader,  he  speaks  disparagingly  of,  or  rather  ignores 
altogether.  Were  it  true  that  such  powers  as  he  claims  are  requisite 
for  such  an  office,  then  surely  we  should  possess  men  more  compe- 
tent,for  leaders  perhaps  of  both  parties  than  even  Gladstone  or 
Disraeli.  If  "  the  espousal  of  large  political  measures,  and  the 
eloquent  exposition  and  enforcement  in  the  House  "  were  the  sole 
belongings  to  the  office,  then  have  we  better  leaders  in  there  than 
either  perhaps  the  one  or  the  other.  Who  has  "  espoused  large 
political  measures  "  and  enforced  them  both  within  and  without 
the  House  with  greater  eloquence  than  John  Bright?  yet,  great 
statesman  as  I  beliere  him  to  be,  and  conscious  as  he  is  of  his  own 
powers — as  all  really  great  men  are, — no  one  is  more  fully  aware 
than  he  himself  of  his  unfitness  for  such  a  position.  Bemember 
his  own  words :  "  I  have  never  sought  office  ;  I  feel  myself  incapable 
of  being  a  leader."  And  who  would  not  coincide  with  this  statement? 
I  question  whether  the  most  ardent  admirer — and  I  doubt  whether 
many  are  more  so  than  myself— of  Bright  would  assert  that  he 
would  be  a  great  leader  as  chief  of  a  party.  He  might  enunciate 
great  truths,  and  enforce  them  with  all  the  eloquence  he  is  capable ; 
vet  here  is  the  sequel— would  he  succeed  in  carrying  them  F  would 
he  secure  the  support  and  allegiance  of  the  Liberal  party  F  This 
constitutes  the  primary  qualification  of  a  leader  and  not  the  fancy 
powers  A.  M.  asserts.  For  who  is  a  leader  but  one  that  has 
followers,  and  surely  he  is  the  most  successful  leader,  that  gathers 
together  and  secures  the  most  followers.  What  would  Gladstone 
and  Disraeli  be  without  followers  F  Leaders  F  No.  They  would 
be  what  many  of  their  body  are — statesmen.  Yet  each  would  still 
retain  those  very  qualities  which  A.  M.  claims  to  constitute  a  leader 
— at  least,  Gladstone  would.  Strange  illusion  I  A  leader  without 
any  followers ! — a  shepherd  without  sheep  ! 

I  think  this  will  show  the  misconception  and  absurdity  of  A.  M.*s 
definition.  Surely  nothing  further  is  wanted  to  point  out  his  error, 
or  I  might  tell  him  of  the  many  that  "  have  espoused  large  political 
measures,"  and  have  never  been  accepted  asjeaders  in  the  House. 
Cobden  will  readily  occur  to  his  recollection,  with  others.  And  on 
the  other  hand  I  might  remind  him  that  one  of  the  greatest  haders 
that  history  will  mention  was  one  who  scarcely  comes  under  his 
definition.  Few  will  deny  to  Palmerston  the  singular  ability  of 
securing  the  support  and  attachment  of  his  party,  or  of  his  deserting 
the  name  which  his  office  gave  him  and  every  one  allowed  and 
accepted;  yet  on  but  few  occasions — ^perhaps  on  none — did  he 
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exhibit  the  qualities  which  our  opponent  maintaiDS  are  neeenmrj  to 
constitute  a  leader.     This  fact  speaks  decidedly  against  him. 

A.  M/s  whole  article  is  founded  on  a  wroug  definition.  TTa^  ic 
half  aware  of  this  himself,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  novel  and  pecu- 
liar ;"  yet  he  states  it,  believing  it,  as  I  imagine,  to  be  a  more  liberal 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  term,  whereas  it  is  nothing  other 
than  a  partial  definition  of  its  collateral  term — statesman.  Since 
this  will  be  manifest  to  the  most  cursory  reader,  it  would  be  aaper- 
fluous  to  examine  bis  paper  fartlier ;  the  arguments,  aoisordin^  to 
his  understanding  of  the  word,  are  good  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  atill 
they  would  be  too  scanty,  and  are  canceived  in  a  bigoted  and  Titu- 
perative  spirit.  A  man  may  be. a  staunch  Liberal  or  ConsenratiTe. 
and  hold  strong  opinions  on  either  side ;  yet  if  he  be  deairans  of 
arguing  for  information  or  truth  he  should  abstain  from  all  Titnpe- 
ration,  and  observe  that  honesty  and  fairness  in  his  atatements 
which  one  opponent  is  entitled  to  expect  from  another. 

Possibly  I  shall  not  succeed  in  convincing  A.  M.  of  his  mistaken 
definition.  He  may  still  persist  that  no  other  is  sufficient  or  worthy 
of  the  office ;  but  surely  he  is  not  blind  to  the  evident  meaning  of  the 
debate.  Is  he  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  question?  Has  it  BOt 
its  being  in  the  discussion  or  scandal  that  we  have  beard  latelj  of 
Gladstone's  hasty  temper  and  want  of  consideration  for  his  party's 
opinions  and  feelings  r  Besides,  if  A.  M.'s  definition  is  to  abide, 
what  becomes  of  the  term  leader  P  It  is  superfluous ;  it  meigea  at 
once  into  the  more  distinguished  one  of  statesman.  But  they  are 
not  synonymous ;  leader  is  the  name  of  the  man  that  fills  an  office, 
while  statesman  may  be  "  the  espouser  of  large  noliticol  measarea." 
The  one  can  exist  without  the  other  in  its  wiaer  sense,  though  I 
grant  that  the  former  is  generally  more  or  less  imbued  with  the 
latter,  but  not  necessarily  to  a  great  extent. 

The  powers  of  the  respective  leaders)  are  seen  in  their  saoeess 
during  the  last  two  sessions.  The  result  of  their  management  i5 
the  true  test  of  their  merits  for  the  office  at  the  present  time ;  for 
experience  will,  I  am  persuaded,  qualify  Grladstone  for  any  office  or 
undertaking.  We  cannot  ignore  facts ;  they  are  more  decisive  than 
mere  arguments,  especially  in  a  question  of  this  nature,  n  here  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  discharge  of  the  office  rather  than  in  the  quali- 
fications for  it.  Look  at  the  squabbling  in  the  Liberal  camp ;  look 
at  the  desertion  time  after  time  that  has  taken  place ;  look  at  the 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against  Gladstone, — ^oertainly  with 
some  foundation,  though  I  am  ready  any  time  to  think  otherwise. 
See  how  Lord  Kussell  thought  it  necessary,  to  defend  him  to  the 
peers ;  see  how  Bright — a  man  who  perhaps  never  eulogized  another 
before,  and  who  is  deaf  to  all  slander — thought  it  advisable  to  do  so 
with  regard  to  Gladstone.  These  are  not  proofs  of  our  opponent's 
view :  but  facts  that  denote  error.  A  public  man's  good  qualities 
are  seldom  lauded  unless  there  is  some  fear  that  they  may  be  for- 
gotten in  his  failings.  Look  on  the  other  hand,  and  we  find  little 
or  no  misunderstanding,  little  or  no  desertion  from  the  party— »for 
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the  three  are  inRignificant  in  comparison  to  the  number  on  the 
opposite  8ide» — but  a  uniform  agreement  and  allegiance  in  difficulties 
the  most  trying  to  a  Conservative  mind.  This  may  be  called  cringing 
inoouRistency,  a  tenacity  for  office ;  let  us  be  more  liberal  and  gene- 
rous,  and  thHnk  the  as^itators  for  their  conversion.  **  Nemo  doctus 
unquam  mutationem  consilii  inconstantiam  dixit  esse  *'  was  Cicero's 
maxim,  and  let  us  allow  it  to  be  true  of  the  Tory  party. 

I  thought  it  advisable  at  once  to  show  the  fallacy  of  A.  M.'s  paper, 
in  order  that  the  debate  may  not  proceed  on  such  an  erroneous 
basis.  I  have  done  so  at  thS  expense  of  a  full  explanation  for  my 
taking  the  opposite  view.  The  arguments  for  my  opinion  are  con- 
sequently not  stated  with  the  fulness  they  otherwise  would  have 
been.  But  in  all  questions  of  this  nature— questions  in  which  the 
decision  depends  more  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  than  on  even 
the  qualifications  for  it — we  should  seek  to  base  our  opinions  on 
facts  rather  than  on  mere  arguments.  Arguments  are  good  and 
decisive  wherein  reality  does  not  intervene  and  refute  them ;  but 
whenever  this  can  be  shown  to  exist  then  they  must  ever  yield  to 
the  Btrone^er  power.  This  is  the  case  in  the  present  debate.  Proof 
positive  I  believe  exists,  and  unless  opponents  can  show  that  it  does 
not,  or  that  it  exi^ta  from  some  peculiar  or  rare  circumstances,  then 
I  shall  be  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  believe  that  the  exponent  of 
much  that  I  hold  to  be  true  and  salutary  to  the  people's  happiness 
and  the  nations  greatness  im,  at  this  stage  of  his  experience,  inferior 
in  those  powers  for  leadership  to  Disraeli.  Elpisticos. 


The  Cost  or  an  Abmbd  Psica. — In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  at  this  height  of  modern  civilization  the  military  peace  estab* 
lishroent  of  Europe  consista  of  2,800,000  men,  while  the  war  edtublishment 
rises  to  the  awful  total  of  5,000,000.  The  coat  of  the  peace  array  of  the 
Karopean  states. does  not  fall  far  short  of  £80,000,000  annually-^800  mil- 
lions (an  English  National  Debt)  every  ten  years.  But  when  we  have 
tummed  up  the  actual  cost  of  this  array  by  sea  and  land,  the  total  falls 
short  of  the  enormous  penalty  levied  upon  ihe  nations.  Who  can  truly 
estimate  the  additional  loss  arising  from  the  for<wd  abstinence  of  two  mil- 
lions and  a  lialf  of  men  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life  from  reproductive 
labour  f  Suppose  we  estimate  their  probable  earnings,  if  employed,  at  one 
shiUiog  per  diem,  the  total  loss  per  week  of  six  days  is  no  less  than 
£750,000,  or  £39,000,000  per  annum.  To  this  we  should  add  the  difier- 
ence  between  their  wages  and  the  value  of  their  productions,  and,  if  we  only 
double  it,  the  total  exceeds  the  whole  revenue  of  France.  If  we  were 
to  set  down  £200,000,000  a  year  as  the  total  loss  to  Knrope  in  hard  cash, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  compulsory  abstinence  from  labour,  we  should  not 
be  far  wrong,  especially  if  we  include  the  evil  efl^t  of  insecurity  upon  enter- 
prise. No  wonder  that  governments  require  isaaa,  that  notions  ahouid 
vegetate  for  want  of  railways,  that  capital  should  be  withheld  even  where  it 
abounds. — 2ica»amut. 
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^digion. 


HAVE  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCEIPTUEES  SUPEE- 
SEDED  THE  MOEALITY  TAUGHT  IN  THE  OIJ) 
TESTAMENT? 

▲FFIBMATIVB  ABTICLB. — III. 

Is  Christianity  (prowthless  P  Has  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
progresBiveness  of  man  P  Has  it  no  higher  demand  to  make  in  our 
age  of  culture  and  privilege  than  it  made  in  the  distant  times,  vrhen 
Israel  wandered  in  the  wilderness  and  the  Pharaohs  had  the  task  of 
providing  for  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  proletarians?  Jeans  tmlj 
came  **  not  to  destroy,  hut  to  fulfil "  the  law  of  Christian  morality : 
hut  while  he  did  not  abrogate  the  decalogue,  he  did  certainly  in- 
culcate a  morality  which  superseded  the  Sinai  tic  command  menU. 
He  was  the  supreme  knower  of  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
He  was  the  pure  One  in  whom  "  all  the  fulness  of  Godhead  dwelt," 
and  His  teaching  could  not  have  held  the  humble  levels  of  tbe 
Mosaic  decalogue.  He  inspired  into  them  a  new  spirit,  and  hf 
gave  them  a  new  breadth,  expansion,  and  anplication,  so  that  the 
law  which  merely  engirt  life  with  external  wrappings  entered 
thereafter  even  into  the  soul.  The  moral  law,  as  it  was  revealed  to 
Moses,  was  almost  all  negative ;  it  placed  restrictions  on  and  en- 
compassed man's  natural  desires  by  fixed  bounds.  Of.  the  ten 
commandments  only  two  are  positive ;  all  the  others  are  prohibitory 
and  negative.  Jesus  made  his  summary  of  the  commandment^ 
positive,  and  demanded  for  them  the  obedience  of  the  entire  heart, 
soul,  strength,  and  mind. 

Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken  here.  We  are  not  speaking  now  of 
those  **who  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  We  arr 
speaking  of  the  morality  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity  as  a  law  of 
life.  The  law  of  Judaism  was  repressive  and  aggressive ;  the  law 
of  Christ  is  a  law  of  growth  from  within  outwardly.  Judaism 
pruned,  and  lopped,  and  restricted ;  Christianity  sows  the  seed  of 
love  to  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  seed  thus  sown  grows  into 
holy  deed.  Let  a  man  feel  his  need  of  Christ,  and  straightway  the 
seed  of  the  word  is  sown  in  his  heart  by  the  Spirit,  and  then  it 
blossoms  into  creed  and  fruits  into  deed.  It  was  not  so,  as  it  hath 
been  said  of  old  times ;  then  the  law  spoke  of  terror,  and  enforced 
itself  by  fear.  The  decalogue  only  required  obedience  in  the  letter. 
and  not  necessarily  in  the  spirit.  It  chiefly  regulated  the  outward, 
and  did  not  purify  the  inward  life.  The  outward  acts  of  men  weK 
threateningly  suppressed  or  repressed  by  it;  bat  by  the  law  of 
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Christ  it  was  the  fint  imperative  requirement  of  the  law  that  the 
heart,  whence  proceed  the  issues  of  life,  should  he  puriGed ;  that 
the  love  of  God  should  take  the  place  of  fear,  so  that  perfect  love 
to  Him  should  cast  out  all  fear  and  all  sense  of  constraint. 

The  decaloffue  is  the  test-word  of  scriptural  morality.  If  it  has 
been  superseded — that  is,  replaced  by  something  superior, — then  we 
may  easily  conclude  that  all  the  other  points  of  the  Mosaic  economy 
have  been  rendered  useless  by  the  incoming  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
criterion  of  duty.  Now  the  decalogue  was  a  catalogue  rather  of 
sins  to  which  man  was  prone,  than  a  statement  of  duties  to  which 
he  was  bound  to  give  a  loving  obedience.  It  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  mind  the  whole  world  sunk  under  sin,  and  it  reprimands  and 
prohibits  indulgence  in  these  specific  sins  which  it  mentions.  But 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  a  set  of  outward  observances,  ritual  and 
merit-gaining  by  self-restraint,  by  keeping  the  law.  It  is  purity 
of  heart  before  God.  It  is  the  result  of  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the  Spirit,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Under  Christianity  the  promise  is,  "The  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God ; "  under  Judaism,  the  soul  which  kept  the  covenants,  testi- 
monies, and  commandments  of  Jehovah  was  accepted  and  approved. 
We  do  not  now  begin  our  religious  life  with  rigid  obedience,  but 
we  get  first  a  true  and  living  faith,  a  holy,  reverential  love ;  and 
these  induce  in  us  a  whole  awe  and  carefulness  which  keep  out  of 
our  hearts  even  the  thought  of  evil — which  preserV'es  the  inner 
purity  of  the  spirit  of  humanity. 

The  Judaic  law  is  a  law  of  fear, — "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die; "  that  of  Christ  is  a  law  of  love, — "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My 
commandments."  But  the  commandments  of  Christ  are  not  those 
of  the  decalogue.  They  are  a  generalization  and  heart-satisfying 
essence  of  them, — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and  mind;  and  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself;*'  or  even  more  briefly  and  life-concentrating, — *•  Do  unto 
others  as  je  would  that  othera  should  do  unto  you."  This  sin^^le 
all-embracing  command  contains  the  very  quintessence  of  a  holy, 
God-like  life.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the 
morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  superseded  by  that  of  the  New ; 
and  we  now  pass  on  to  show  that  the  material  tenets  of  the  deca- 
logue were  superseded  by  the  New  Testament  dispensation. 

The  first  commandment  is,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
before  me."  This  is  evidently  spoken  of  "  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
the  Father ; "  but  Christianity  sets  before  us  the  Son,  from  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  as  the  supreme  object  of  faith,  because  through 
him  God  is  brought  nearer  and  made  dearer  to  the  worshipping 
spirit.  The  second  is,  "Thon  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  image 
of  God ; "  but  Christianity  sets  before  us  Christ,  the  Son,  as  "  the 
express  image  of  His  person"  (Heb.  i.  3).  The  fourth  is,  "£e- 
member  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God/'  &c. ;  while  Christianity  has  abolished  the 
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Berenth.  day  aabbath,  and  changed  it  to  a  fimt  day  aabbatb,  ex- 
pressly declaring  the  meanwhile  that  "  the  sabbath  was  made  for 
roan,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath  "  (Mark  ii.  27),  and  calls  upon  lu 
to  "  let  no  man  judge  "as  '*  in  respect  of"  "the  sabbaiha  (Col. 
ii.  16). 

In  the  fifth  we  are  told,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ; " 
yet  JesuB  Fays,  *'  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  airainat  his 
iTather,  and  the  daughter  against  tier  mother "  (Matt.  x.  35)  ;   the 
reason  given  being,  **  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me "  (Matt  x.  37).    That  the  seventh  com* 
mandment  only  referred  to  external  acts  in  the  old  dispensation  is 
shown  by  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  where  Jesus,  by  the  expre«sive 
conjunction  '*  but,"  clearly  puts  the  spirituality  of  his  precept  in 
opposition  to  the  mere  external  obedience  demanded  by  the  fonaer 
law.    Indeed,  the  whole  of  that  blessed  Bermon  is  an  elaborate  super- 
session of  the  old  law  of  carnal  and  outward  obedience,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  more  pure,  thorough,  and  heartfelt  dispenaetaoD 
of  duty.     And  the  reason  for  this  is  given  by  St.  Paul,  vihen  he 
says,  "  The  Ihw  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringinginof  a  better 
hope  did ;  by  the  which  we  draw  nigli  unto  God  "  (Heb.  xii-  19). 
*'  Now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we 
were  held  ;  that  we  should  serve  in  uewnersof  spirit,  and  not  ia  the 
oldness  of  the  letter "  (Bom.  vii.  6) ;  and  that  *'  we  also  should 
waiv  in  newness  of  life"  (Rom.  vi.  4).    Will  B.  S.,  after  this  clear 
"induction  of  particulars,"  say  still  that  *' under  each  dispensation 
real  religion  and  true  faith  are  the  same  "  P  (p.  53).    Where  in  all 
the  deealofrue  will  he  find  any  statement  that  implies     *'piare 
religion  and  undeGled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this.  To  Tisk 
the  Attherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  hin»aelt 
unspotted  from  the  world  "  ( Jas.  i.  27)  P    Can  he  after  these  proofs 
affirm  that "  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament  are  these  oommand- 
ments  contradicted,  trifled  with,  or  superseded  "  (p.  36)  P     la  it  not 
evident  that  the  whole  state  of  matters  is  changed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  whereby  we  are  no  more  under 
law,  but  under  grace;   that  fear  has   been  superseded  by  lore, 
wrath  by  mercy,  and  external  or  ceremonial  obedience   tor  the 
delighted  obedience  of  the  heart?    Because  we  think  so,  we  affirm 
that  the  New  Testament  morality  supersedes  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.    *'  Old  things  have  passed  away ;  behold,  all  tJdm^ 
havo  become  new**  BxNjcvoi.ua. 

NBOATIVB  ABTIGLX.— III. 

Thx  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  are  in  stiiet  harmony  with 
each  other  an  regards  their  doctrines  and  teachings ;  it  would  ha 
derogatory  to  the  wisdom  of  their  great  Author  if  they  were  other- 
wise. The  scheme  of  redemption  is  tbe  same  under  both  dispen- 
sations. Under  the  Mosaic  the  faith  of  the  believer  was  pro- 
speciive,  while  that  of  the  Christian  is  retrospective;  the  forawr 
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rested  his  hope  of  salyation  on  an  atonement,  which  was  continually 
being  shadowed  forth  by  types  and  symbols,  and  accompanied  by 
a  strict  and  rigid  ceremoniuiism ;  whereas  the  latter  grounds  hts 
faith  and  hope  on  the  atonement  shown  in  the  finished  work  of 
Christ :  the  one  saw  the  shadow  and  trusted  it,  tlie  other  possesses 
the  substance  and  grasps  the  reality.  Both  the  pious  Israelite 
and  the  believing  Christian  are  "children  of  the  same  God  and 
Father,  and  heirs  of  the  same  promises,"  and  what  was  a  rule  of 
life  to  one  must  be  the  same  to  the  other.  All  mankind  are  sinners- 
sinners  alike  by  nature  and*by  practice;  they  sin  against  the  one 
only,  the  living  and  true  God,  by  violating  the  laws  which,  as  the 
moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  He  has  established.  These  laws 
are  universal  and  unvarying,  the  same  now  as  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
and  are  still  as  binding  in  the  present  as  under  the  former  dispen- 
sation. The  moral  law,  as  contained  in  the  decalogue,  is  the  test 
that  tries  msn's  self-righteousness ;  and  from  his  inability  to  keep 
the  commandments  he  sees  the  utter  ho}.iele8snes8  of  trusting  in  his 
own  good  works ;  and  thus  obtaining  a  view  of  his  lost  condition 
and  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  he  flees  to  the  offer  of  mercy  through 
the  blood  of  Christ. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  can  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  superseded.  A  few  passages  here  and  there  may  seem  to 
imply  that  such  is  the  case ;  but  a  close  examination  of  their  mean- 
ing and  their  connection  with  the  context  will  entirely  dissipate 
this  view.  The  well-known  passage  from  the  sermon  on  the  mount, 
where  Christ  says,  "  I  come  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil," 
has  been  made  use  of  by  those  who  advocate  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  question,  as  tending  to  prove  their  case  ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  saying  was  uttered  will  enable  us 
more  clearly  to  understand  the  import  of  the  Saviour's  words. 
Before  Him  were  scribes  and  Pharifsees  watching  His  utterances. 
Learned  in  the  law,  and  jealous  of  its  minutest  jot  or  tittle,  they 
insinuated  that  He  meant  to  destroy  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
he  declares  that  he  is  come  "not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  He 
came  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  in  Eden,  that  the  "  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,"  a  promise  which  had 
been  reiterated  attain  and  again  by  a  long  list  of  inspired  seers, 
whose  divine  predictions  had  cheered  Ihe  faithful  Israelites  through 
all  their  varying  fortunes.  The  pronhccies  fulfilled,  their  use  was 
dispensed  with,  as  far,  at  least,  as  tne  coming  of  the  Messiah  was 
concerned,  and  were  superceded  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
the  cumbrous  ritualism  of  the  ceremonial  law  was  likewise  abo- 
lished, or  superseded  by  the  "  briniring  in  of  a  better  hope."  But 
the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law  by  Christ  does  not  imply  tnat  it  was 
abrogated  or  superseded.  The  ceremonial  law  from  its  very  nature 
was  local  and  temporary,  whereas  the  mural  law  is  permanent  and 
iiniv«rsal.  Bight  and  wrong  remain  the  same  through  all  time, 
although  the  opinions  of  men  may  have  varied  in  different  ages  and 
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countries  re^i^rclin^  the  defi^ree  and  practice  of  moral  trath.  The 
moral  law  being  binding  on  aU  men,  a  strict  obedience  to  all  ita 
precepts  is  required  by  God ;  but  as  "  no  man  since  the  fall  hu 
been  able  to  keep  the  law  in  thought,  word,  and  deed/'  the  penilty 
attached  to  a  violated  law  is  suitpended  over  the  heads  of  the 
human  race,  like,  though  in  a  far  more  fearful  reality  than,  the 
sword  of  Damocles.  Jesus  Christ,  in  His  human  nature,  fulfilled 
the  law  by  His  perfect  obedience  and  blameless  life,  and  was  thns 
qualified  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  sins  of  His  people.  To  tho^e 
who  accept  Christ  as  their  substitute  And  Saviour  uie  law  has  no 
further  dominion  over  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  freed  from  the 
curse  or  penalty  of  the  law ;  but  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who  are 
out  of  Christ,  the  penalty  of  a  violated  divinely  instituted  moral  law 
remains  in  full  force. 

The  main  arguments  advanced  by  B..  F.  G.,  as  far  as  I  ean  gather 
his  meaning,  seems  to  be  that  the  Christian,  having  been  renewed 
in  his  whole  nature,  stands  in  no  need  of  a  law ;  and  as  the  virtues 
and  graces  inculcated  by  Christ  point  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  the  positive  commands  of  the  decalogue,  that   code  is  in 
consequence  rendered  nugatory,  or  superseded,  although  he  admiU 
that  "  the  members  of  society  are  not  able  to  discern  what  is  fsir 
and  right  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dispense  with  our  courts  of  jnstioe'* 
(p.  33).    As  we  have  already  observed,  those  who  rest  their  ftitii 
on  Christ  are  freed  from  the  dominion  of  the  law,  Christ  having 
fulfilled  its  obligations,  and  satisfied  justice  by  suffering  in  tbe 
room  and  stead  of  sinners ;   those  who  cast  themselves  on  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  are  freed  from  the  penalty  of  the  law  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  being  imputed  to  them.    JustificatioB, 
being  an  act  of  God's  free  grace,  is  followed  by  adoption  and  ssnc- 
tification  ;  the  sinner,  pardoaed  from  all  his  sins,  and  renewed  io 
his  whole  nature,  goes  on  from  strength  to  strength,  till  he  reaebtf 
the  "  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ."    Previously  to  converuon 
he  lies  under  the  curse  of  the  law ;  but  even  in  his  case  the  law  ij 
not  superseded,  as  his  life  must  be  exemplary  in  morality.    Tlie 
moral  law  prescribes  a  line  of  duty  below  which  he  must  not  fall  i^ 
he  would  be  free  from  actual  sin ;  while  the  example  of  Christ  utd 
the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  lead  him  on  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection.     Once  justified  by  grace,  we  are  assured  that  such  as  air 
made  the  subjects  of  it  will  not  ultimately  be  lost.    But  the  origisal 
corruptions  of  the  old  nature  not  being  entirely  dead  within  us,  SQ^ 
being  combined  with  the  temptations  of  the  world,  often  leads  tk 
believer  into  actual  and  even  gross  sins.    Many  true  believers  hare 
been  guilty  of  inmioralities  for  which  they  are  held  responsible  bj 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  despite  B.  F.  G.*s  unqualificKi  assertioD 
that  "  a  Christian  cannot  be  immoral "  (p.  34).    Backsliding  is  oas 
of  the  many  sins,  to  be  freed  from  which  a  believer  must  **  prsy 
without  ceasing ; "  and  the  chastening  rod  of  a  loving  Father  i' 
often  applied  in  mercy  to  bring  His  erring  children  back  to  the  psu^ 
of  righteousness  and  truth. 
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''God  18  lore/'  but  He  is  also  jnst.  Human  ide&i  of  justice  in 
many  cases  nre  far  from  loving ;  wnile  at  the  same  time  humnn  loye 
is  lavished  as  blindly  and  inconsiderately  as  the  d  spensiog  of  justice 
is  abused.  With  human  nature  love  may  influeuce  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  justice  may  be  meted  out  without  one  drop  of 
lore  being  mixed  with  the  draught  to  sweeten  its  bitteruess.  niit 
God,  while  loving  justice,  tempers  His  judgments  with  mercy,  and 
extends  His  love  to  all  His  creatures,  and  over  all  His  works.  All 
the  attributes  of  God's  character  arc!  perfect,  therefore  the  one 
cannot  influence  or  ovfrbalance  the  other,  so  that  justice  must  be 
satisBed.  Violaters  of  His  holy  law  cannot  escup '  puoishment  un- 
less they  take  shelter  under  the  cross  of  Chri-t.  Tue  Mesi^iah,  the 
God-man,  stands  between  justice  and  the  culprit;  and  this  coming 
to  seek  and  save  them  that  are  lost  in  the  highest  manifestation  oi 
God*s  love  to  mankind.     See  John  iii.  16. 

In  the  Old  Testament  God  manifents  Himself  as  a  righteous  and 
a  just  God.  His  name  wan  for^^otten  or  insulted  by  the  creatures 
of  His  hands,  and  idolatry  and  immorality  abounded  throughout 
the  heathen  world ;  while  the  name  and  the  worship  of  i  he  true 
God  was  only  preserved  by  this  special  cure  amongst  a  small  nation. 
That  nation  was  hated  and  often  oppressed  hy  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  would  have  been  crushed  or  exterminated  by  their 
powerful  enemies  had  not  Jehovah  miraculously  interfered  to  pre- 
serve His  *'  peculiar  people  "  and  punish  the  pride  of  His  enemies. 
Isolated  passages  may  seem  to  contradict  each  other ;  and  an  incon- 
siderate conclusion  regarding  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
have  led  many  to  the  belief  that  a  difler'  nt  morality  was  tauid;ht  in 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  than  what  the  New  Testament  incul- 
cates. But  the  whole  sum  of  the  moral  law,  as  delivered  from 
Sinai,  includes  the  duty  of  man  to  his  Maker,  and  his  duty  to  his 
fellow-man.  Christianity  endorses  the  whole  code ;  and  Christ  and 
the  apostles  fill  up  the  details,  by  pointing  out  the  *' works  of  the 
flesh  *  and  the  works  of  the  Spirit  in  their  minutest  form ;  but  under 
both  dispensations  the  punishment  of  disobedience  remains  the  8ame. 
The  Hfjly  Spirit  is  the  power  which  keeps  alive  the  truth,  and 
spreads  it  over  the  world,  independent  of  locality  or  nationality. 
Jut  while  the  '*  knowledge  of  the  Lord  '*  was  confined  to  Judea  and 
amongst  the  Jews  and  their  proselytes,  thev  had  to  fight  with 
sword  and  spear  to  maintain  the  honour  of  Jehovah's  name,  and 
their  own  existence  as  a  people.  As  God^s  servants  they  were  re- 
quired to  smite  Hii*  enemies — those  nations  who  had  ^witnessed  His 
power  and  hardened  their  hearts.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation 
no  direct  commands  are  given  to  any  people  to  execute  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord,  for  His  special  providence  operates  in  ways  which  we 
know  not  of.  But  God  is  still  a  just  God.  and  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty.  Although  He  allows  the  '*  tares  to  grow  up  with 
the  wheat  until  the  harvest,"  assuredly  a  day  will  come  when  He 
will  pour  out  on  the  wicked,  and  those  that  reject  His  name,  the 
fierce  vials  of  His  iirath.  J.  S.  N. 

1867.  T 
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XB  CQ-OPEBATION  CAPABLE  OF  GENERAL  ADOFTIOIS 

AND  SUCCESS? 

▲FFIBMATITB  BEPLT. 

**  It  \b  mainly  on  co-operation  that  yoa  must  rely  for  the  improre- 
nent  of  your  social  condition.  Strangely  enougb,  you,  wbo  have 
the  moflt  need  of  co-operation,  leave  it  to  the  aristocratical  and  loiddle 
cluses,  and  look  on.  liBtlessly  or  enviously,  at  the  splendour  of  clab- 
houses  and  the  conveniences  of  raiUays,  without  askiu^  how  thej 
tre  erected,  or  heeding  the  lesson  ^  hich  they  present  to  y oar  eyes 
and  eara." — J,  Fox,  M,P.,  "  Lecture  to  the  Working  Classes.** 

•*  Co-operation  cannot  succeed  witiiout  calling  forth  mdny  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Ji  demands 
A  just  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  oihers ;  it  calls  for  an 
intelligent  confidence  associated  with  a  judicious  watchful uesa ;  and 
it  requireii  prudence  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  been 
acCQBtom»-d  to  foresight.  The  active  business  whiclx  exists  at  the 
present  time  in  the  manufacturing  districts  should  he  taken  ad- 
Tantage  of  by  the  labourers  to  extend  these  C4>-operaiive  eoci'-ties. 
Periods  of  prosperity  have  hitherto  left  no  record  of  permanent 
•ooial  advancement."—- Pr<2^.  Fawcett,  in**Macinillans  MagazUt** 
Jbr  October,  1860. 

"I  read  viith  deep  interest  the  striking  account  given  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  your  society.  The  warm  Mympathy  which  1  feel  is 
its  objects,  and  my  hi^h  satisfaction  that  workint;  men  are  learniiiK 
the  way  to  self-dependence  and  mutual  aid,  would  make  atU:ndanee 
at  your  publi<;  meeting,  to  which  you  kindly  mvite  me,  a  siucere 
pleasure  if  circumstances  permitted.  There  is,  to  me,  every  indica- 
tion that  in  the  near  mture  the  nobleness  of  labour  recently 
proclaimed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  shall  he  the  creed  of  tbe  nation ;  and 
that  with  th'e.iutelligence  of  the  millions  will  come  their  per^onid. 
sooiaJ,  and  pecuniary  elevation.  The  past  history  of  the  world, 
even  when  orilliant  for  the  few,  has  been  very  often  dreary  and 
poor  for  the  many.  This  is  among  the  things  which  the  future 
must  alter :  such  industrial  societie.**  appear  to  be  the  first  necesitary 
step  in  a  long  series  of  improvement  ^  hich  is  to  be  hoped  for."— 
Prof,  F.  W,  Newman,  to  the  Secretaru  of  the  Malifax  Suciitj 
(1866). 

I  have  attentively  perused  the  four  articles  on  the  negative 
of  this  question,  in  the  expectation  (which  has  proved  a  vam  ooe) 
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tliat  their' ftathors  would  exhibit  some  reason  for  their  opposition  to 
oo-operation.  One  of  their  great  points  is  to  try  to  nuUce  out  that 
a  Bzoali  minoriiy  of  failures  in  co-oper'itiTe  concerns  proves  its 
inoapability  of  adoption  and  success.  But  if  it  be  fair  to  apply  this 
M  a  test  to  co-operation  it  must  also  be  fair  to  apply  it  in  the  dame 
way  to  individual  trading.  Then  what  is  the  result  r  Is  individual 
trading  ca pable  of  adoption  and  succoss  P  No.  Why  not  P  Because 
a  large  number  of  individual  traders  fail. 

But  our  anti-co-operative  logicians  say  that  althoui^h  sticcess  in 
co-operation  does  not  prove  its  capability  of  succeeding,  ypt  the 
socoess  of  a  fe\v  individual  traders  does  prove  the  capability  of 
success  in  that  method  of  trading.  I  only  ask  to  have  the  same 
test  applied  to  both  modes,  and  to  what  consequence  will  our 
opponents  brinf(  us?  Simply  to  thin,  that  neither  the  co-operative 
nor  the  individual  system  of  trading  is  capable  of  achieving  success, 
— a  position  than  which,  perhaps,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
absurd  one. 

I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  contradictions  and  fallacies 
contained  in  the  articles  of  the  writers  on  the  negative  side,  com- 
mencing with  **  Horace,"  and  I  think  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
he  did  not  condescend  to  advance  some  of  the  "many  more 
argumentB,"  and  exhibit  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  numerous  *'facts  and 
figures"  of  the  possession  of  which  he  boasts. 

I  take  direct  issue  with  **  Horace"  upon  his  conclusion,  and  had 
{previously  consulted  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  official  returns  for  informa- 
tion, one  way  or  other,  but  could  not  find  in  them  any  proof  what- 
ever, "  irrefraKttble  "  or  otherwise,  of  the  failure  of  co-operation,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  considerable  conGrmation  of  my  own  position,  for, 
aa  "A  Working  Man"  says,  out  of  631  registered  co-operative 
sooieties,  only  47  have  failed. 

"Horace"  mentions  the  following : — "An  'Industrial  Co-operative 
Store,'  established  in  1863,  can  boast  of  47  members.  During  the 
last  twelve  months  of  its  existence  there  has  been  an  accession  of 
cne  member,  while  eleven  have  seceded  in  the  same  period."  In  con- 
tradistinction to  this  let  "  Horace"  pay  attention  to  the  following, 
which  is  extracted  from  the  Co-operator  of  tbe  15th  June  last : — 
"At  the  end  of  six  years  the  *  Pioneer'  had  a  business  of  £13.179, 
a  profit  of  £880,  and  a  capital  of  £2.276.  the  mem  hers  numbering  600. 
Tnen  came  the  second  form  of  co-operation — the  corn-mill.  The 
first  year  no  profit — a  loss  of  £421.  No  panic,  no  run  on  the 
bank ;  no  captious  criticism ;  no  management  imputations.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  first  year  of  the  second  experiment.  WhyP 
The  members  had  faith  in  their  own  principles,  and  they  looked 
forward  wiih  hope,  and  not  backward  in  discouragjement.  They 
had  tried  co-operation  in  one  form,  and  found  it  sound,  and 
hy  a  parity  of  reasoning,  almost  instructive  in  its  character, 
they  concluded  it  was  so  in  another.  Seven  more  years  elapsed, 
and  again  the  principle  of  '  Try,  try  auain,'  comes  uppermost. 
The  mauufauturiiig  society  ia  started^  and  all  through  the  fearful 
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cotton  fflinine,  profit  18  made  to  a  total  of  over  £26.000.  Then  comes 
a  period  of  di^aBter,  and  a  ]o*r  on  two  years  of  £7.792.  Whether  thia 
loas  arose  from  buying  or  selling  at  a  bad  time,  or  both,  we  are  not 
fully  informed.  Ihe  directors  haye  been  yery  reticent  on  thia 
matter,  but  no  mischief  hHS  been  done  to  the  stability  of  their 
milla.  Manufacturing  profits  were  made  in  larger  proportiona  in 
other  parts  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  before  the  cotton  famine 
and  aince — ^in  one  cane  reaching  at  one  dividend  day  the  sam 
of  £12.000.  If  we  take  the  quinquennial  returns  for  Kochdale  in 
the  matter  of  co-operative  profits,  we  get  at  the  follow  ing  resalta : 
—6th  year.  £561;  10th  year,  £3.668;  15th  year.  £29,713;  20th 
year,  £37,344.  Ihen  nassmg  to  the  last  year  for  which  the  returns 
are  made  up,  we  find,  aftfr  deducting  a  loss  of  £1.536  on  the 
manutacturing  branches,  we  have  a  total  gain  of  £48,o38." 

Theae  are  not  hypothetical  results,  but  are  compiled  from  the 
atrict  logic  of  facts,  and  are,  I  submit,  results  in  which  one  may 
really  feel  a  laudable  pride,  and  the  existence  of  which  no  appeal  to 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  can  demolihh. 

While  referring  to  this  latter  gentleman,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mtntion  that  in  1861  the  registrar  first  noticed  co-opera- 
tive societies  in  his  report.  In  the  following  year  they  had  a 
special  return.  It  is  now  said  that  this  annual  return  has  so 
increased  as  of  itself  to  constitute  a  large  return  ;  and  though  but 
partially  complete  from  inadequate  reports,  and  inexperience  in 
making  them,  it  forms  a  series  of  fixuros  of  the  most  interesting 
nature.  It  notifies  the  existence  of  hundredii  of  (societies,  "  having 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members,  with  a  capital  long  since  over 
the  line  of  £1000,000,  with  a  business  whicli  will  now  require 
million  numerals  to  express  it,  and  a  profit  of  several  poundai  per 
member.  All  manner  of  success  may  be  reasonably  expected  of 
«>>uperation.*' 

But  let  us  come  to  a  little  closer  examination  of  our  opponents* 
writings.  "  Horace"  admits  the  soundness  of  the  theory  of  co- 
operation but.  say  a  that, "  unfortunately,  experience  haa  stamped  it 
as  impracticable."  I  shall  presenthr  destroy  this  assertion  by 
ealling  into  force  the  experience  afforded  by  facts  and  figures. 
Again,  he  says,  "Another  and  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  this 
species  of  co-operation  cannot  be  adopted  with  success  is  the  fact 
tnat  it  never  has  been."  "  Horace"  surely  must  have  been  blind 
indeed  when  he  penned  this  sentence;  but  taking  him  on  his  own 
ground  of  proving  non-capability  by  non-success,  I  may  fairly  say 
thai,  accoraing  to  his  own  rule,  the  best  of  all  proofs  that  co-opera- 
tiott  is  capable  of  success  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been  adopted 
and  succeeded. 

^'  Horace"  talks  much  about  the  foundation  of  oo-operation  being 
bad»  but  he  do.es  .not  ouce  tell  us  «  hlit  the  foundation  is.  He  says, 
indeed,  *'  Limited  liability  in  its  ch  ef  corner-stone ; "  but  I  be^  him 
|o  recollect  tluU  *Uimiied  liability"  was  not  known  when  co-opera- 
tion waa  atartcd,  so  that  he  must  find  some  other  foundation. 
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"  Horace"  aflaertu  that  co-operation  cannot  ancceed  becanRe  it  it 
a  monopoly,  but  he  faila  in  pDvins;  this,  or  rather,  he  does  not 
attempt  it,  but  he  attributea  to  the  founders  of  the  Byotem  all  kinda 
of  unworthy  motives.  Ivet  *' Horace**  study  the  history  of  co- 
operation, and  he  will  find  its  orikfin  to  be  entirely  different  from 
that  which  he  seems  to  imagine.  No  monopoly  exists  in  co-opera- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade. 

*'  The  world  must  progress."  In  this  T  quite  agree  with  " Horace.** 
And  because  it  must  progrecs  co-operation  must  succeed. 

Attain,  he  says  it  is  an  **  antiqua'ed  system  of  doing  business/' 
and   therefore  cannot  succeed.    If  it  be  antiquHtea  to  sell  an 
unadulterated  trustworthy  article,  in  which  the  buyer  can  obtain 
his  money*8  worth,  the  seller  a  fair  price,  then,  althuugh  it  may 
antiquated,  yet  it  is  genuine  and  will   succeed ;  and  when 
artificial  system  of  tradint(  adopted  in  thin  generation  shall  har 
passed  away  (as  it  must  do),  then  this  ''antiquated  system*' will, to 
every  one's  benefit,  be  not  only  general  but  universal. 

Co-operation  is  not  opp  ised  to  genuine  competition,  but  it  is  to 
the  false,  ruinous,  and  dishonest  competition  which  exists  eyery- 
where  at  the  present  dav,  to  the  enriching  of  a  few  successful 
traders,  but  to  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  others.  Nor  is  it  opposed 
to  any  of  the  doctrines  of  political  economy.  If  it  be,  how  comes  it 
that  the  greatest  writers  on  that  subject  are  amongst  its  strongest 
adviicatesF 

**  Horace**  next  derides  the  committees  of  such  societies  as  those 
we  speak  of;  and  why,  think  youH  Simply  because  they  consist  of 
members  of  various  tr^ides.  But  are  not  the.'«e  men  capable  of  manag- 
ing their  own  affairs,  and  if  necessary  of  engaging  shopmen  and  others 
to  look  afler  the  pracical  working  of  the  store  cr  warehouse  P  Let 
me  remind  him  that  it  is  not  every  tradesmnn  who  understands  hit 
trade,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  regret  that  in  the  present  day  thecom- 
peti'ion  is  not  carri>  d  on  by  means  of  superior  kno^n  ledge  of  trade, 
out  through  undernelliug  each  other,  and  advertismg  and  falsifying 
the  article  s  sold.  One  of  the  great  merits  of  co-operation  is,  that 
it  tends  greatly  to  check  this  unfair  method  of  dealing. 

"Horace"  makes  another  unjust  and  incorrect  statement.  He 
says,  *'Nor  will  it  do  for  our  opponents  to  quote  instances  of 
flourishing  '  stores '  having  paid  largo  dividends  to  their  sub- 
scribers, u>r  this  would  prove,  not  that  there  ha  i  been  legitimate 
profit  to  that  extent,  but  that  ailljf  people  have  been  overcharged  ** 
(the  italics  are  the  writer  b).  "  If  members  of  such  societies  pay  21s. 
for  goods  they  co<ild  buy  elsewhere  for  2<)s.  (the  reader  will  remark 
that  all  this  depends  upon  the  unproved  "it*'), and  this  they  do  at 
the  very  lowest  calculation,  what  do  they  gain  by  receiving  five  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  purchase  P  Nothing;  but  on  the  con- 
trary lose  that  amount  while  they  fondly  imagine  they  gain  it.'*  I 
will,  tor  the  moment,  imagine  this  to  be  arithmeticnlly  clear, 
and  will  not  stop  to  show  the  injustice  of  applying  this  rule  only  to 
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oo-operatiye  trading,  and  not  to  mdividnal  tradem.  but  will  merely 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  quotation  fr^'Xn  Mr. 
Holyoake'B  *' Self-help  by  the  People,"  which  completely  refntes 
•*  Horace's"  groundless  assertion : — **  The  good  feeling  preraiUng 
among  the  tradesmen  of  the  to^n  has  been  owing  somewhat  to 
a  display  of  unexpected  good  sense  and  moderation  on  the  |MLrt  of 
the  co-operators,  who  have  kept  themselves  free  from  the  i^reed  of 
mere  trade  and  the  vices  of  rivalry.  If  the  prices  of  jerocery  in  the 
tovt  n  rose,  the  store  raised  its  charges  to  the  same  level.  It  never 
would,  even  in  appearance, nor  even  in  self-defence,  use  its  machinery 
tounderitellotihers ;  and  when  tradesmen  lowered,  as  instanc^eB  often 
occurred,  their  prices  in  order  to  undersell  the  store,  and  shov 
to  the  town  that  they  could  sell  cheaper  than  any  society  of 
weavers,  and  when  they  made  a  boast  of  doing  so,  and[  invited  the 
customers  of  the  store  to  deal  with  them  in  preference,  or  taunted 
the  dealers  at  the  store  with  the  higher  prices  they  had  to  pay, 
the  store  never  at  any  time,  neither  in  its  days  of  weakneaa  nor  of 
strength,  would  reduce  any  of  its  prices.  It  passed  by,  would  not 
recognise,  would  in  no  way  imitate  this  ruinous  and  vexatious,  bat 
perfectly  legitimate  resource  of  competition.  The  store  conducted 
an  honest  trade — it  eharued  an  honest  average  price— it  sought  so 
rivalry,  nor  would  it  be  drawn  into  any,  although  the  means  of  win- 
ning were  quite  as  much  in  iU  hands  an  in  the  hands  of  its  opponents. 
The  pendent  maxims  of  the  members  were, ' To  be  safe  we  most 
sell  at  a  profit.'  '  To  be  honest  we  must  sell  at  a  profit.'  '  If  we 
Bell  sui^ar  without  profit,  we  must  take  advantage  covertly  in  the 
sale  of  some  other  articles  to  cover  that  loss.'  /  We  will  not  act 
covertly  ;  we  will  not  trade  without  profit,  whatever  others  may  do; 
we  will  not  profeps  to  sell  clieaper  than  others ;  we  profess  to 
sell  honestly.     And  this  policy  has  conquered." 

H.  S.,  fn  nis  article,  assumes  nearly  all  tne  premises  on  which  he 
works.  He  says,  **  The  co-operators,  it  must  oe  remembered,  have 
in  their  desire  to  monopolize  the  public  favour."  This  has  never 
been  the  desire  of  the  co-operHtives,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  it 
mafiife'^t  that  the  individuHl  tradesman  will  be  able  to  produce 
a  better  article,  &c.,  as  K.  8.  alleges;  indeed,  we  have  only 
to  refer  to  a  comparison  between  co-operative  goods  and  the  fooi 
of  the  ordinary  tradesman  for  a  direct  disproof  of  this  assertion. 

All  the  objections  which  H.  S.  makes  against  co-oper}ttir>n  oonld 
be  a;) plied  with  equal  justice  to  individual  trading,  and  therefore 
are  not  specially  applicable  to  the  present  question. 

When  speaking  of  the  co-operative  mill  in  ^h'ch  workmen  ar» 
paid  a  bonus  on  tne  amount  of  wages  earned,  he  objects  to  it  thns: 
— *'  If  the  bonus  be  given  to  all  alike,  the  industrious  and  idle  are 
confounded,  and  the  one  benefited  t\  hile  the  other  is  robbed.**  But 
his  own  statement  shows  the  injustice  of  this  remark.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  bonus  is  to  be  given  on  the  amount  of  wagei 
earned  b^  each  workman  respectively.  Therefore  the  idle  man  into 
absents  himself  from  his  work  will  not  earn  so  much  as  the  indns* 
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tiious  worlcman,  and  consequently  hit  bonun  will  be  8inalliv»  and 
the  catastrophe  which  R.  S.  has  f*onjured  np  will  not  happen. 

And  here  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  even  if  we  were  to  accept  and 
admit  all  R.  S.'s  objeottons,  our  so  doipg  would  not  at  all  affect  the 
question,  aa  they  only  relate  to  matters  of  detail  in  the  armngementB 
of  the  ooncems,  ani)  do  not  at  all  dinprove  the  capability  whioh 
exists  in  co-operation,  of  generally  and  aucceasfiilly  adopting  ilB 
principles. 

In  one  of  his  objections  R.  S.  says,  '*  The  retailer,  apart  from 
his  knowledge  of  hit*  business,  is  in  a  better  position  to  supply  the 

?ublic  than  a  large  store  could  be."  Why,  he  does  not  tell  us;  and 
ask,  is  not  a  larne  store  as  much  a  retailer  as  a  small  one?  Does 
R.  8.  mean  to  any  that  the  large  retail  establishments  in  London 
are  incapable  of  succeeding,  becauste  they  combine  many  branches 
of  trade  (being  here  similar  to  a  co-operative  establishment),  and 
that  the  public  will  be  better  served  by  going  to  a  small  shopkeeper 
than  in  purchasing  at  those  palaces  of  trade  in  which  Lond*m  re- 
ioices  P  I'his,  indeed,  is  a  new  philosophy,  and  I  certainly  ahonld 
be  glad  of  some  authority  in  support  of  it. 

Now  if  it  be  tnie,  as  R.  8.  alleges,  that  "  the  men  of  Rochdale 
were  the  pioneers  of  the  whole  movement,  and,  as  such,  were 
upright,  unselfish,  and  determined.  Any  lack  of  these  qualities 
would  have  been  their  ruin.  But  other  places  are  not  likely  to  be 
so  fortunate.  Promoters  will  join  or  seek  by  themselves  to  establish 
such  concerns,  hoping  to  gain  by  them ;  and  when  they  are  ssttated, 
leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves," — I  say,  if  this  be  true,  it  admits 
the  whole  question,  and  merely  proves  that  men  may  enter  co-opera« 
tive  associations,  as  they  do  others,  with  purely  selfish  ends. 

R.  S.  attsumes  that  in  London  co-operation  has  not  succeeded. 
Here  he  is  in  error.  But  he  is  still  further  incorrect  when  he  says 
that  this  assumed  noh-sncce^s  in  London  Occurs  because  such  sub- 
jects receive  more  thought.  It  is  a  matter  for  great  regret  thut  such 
subjects  meet  with  so  little  consideration  in  London,  where  the 
chief  attention  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  seems  to  be  devoted 
to  personal  disfigurement,  frivolity,  and  extravagance. 

(jr.  M.  F.  is  peculiar  in  his  mode  of  discussion.  Without  telling 
us  what  the  "  principles  of  human  nature  "  are,  he  ssys,  *'  Hence  we 
infer  that  history  gives  its  verdict  against  the  idea  that  co-operation 
is  consonant  with  the  principles  of  human  nature,  or  is  capable  of 
general  adoption  and  success."  I  refer  very  confl  lently  to  the 
history  of  the  last  thirty  years  for  proof — not  merely  for  the  ezem* 
plifioation  of  its  capability,  but  for  proof  of  the  fact  of  success. 

6.  M.  F.  seems  to  fancy  that  because  so  far  back  ax  1799  soma 
co-operative  sohemes  failed,  therefore  all  co-operative  systems* 
whether  diverse  in  eharacter  or  similar,  must  meet  with  the  samS 
fate. 

Mr.  Julian  Fane's  rsport  on  commercial  matters  in  France» 
recently  published  in  the  DaiUf  News^  demolishes  G.  Bi.  P.*s  aster* 
tion  tbiat  all  the  ParisMa  schemes  for  the  organisation  of  worl^ 
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Ac.,  have  failed.  On  the  contrary,  it  proTes  that  oo-operatioa  it 
flouriffhinfi:  not  only  in  France,  but  in  Germany,  and  Tarioufl  other 
parti  of  the  world. 

I  ref^ret  that  space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  minutely  into  the 
articles  of  the  writers  on  the  other  side;  but  they  afi  seem  to 
assume,  and  G.  M.  F.  especially,  that  all  co*operators  are  men  of 
the  lowest  elara,  and  more  liable  to  Tice  and  ignorance  than  the  rest 
of  mankind,  whereas  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  taken  that  the  fact  of 
their  beini;  oo- operators  is  a  proof  that  virtue  and  thouf^^htfolness 
have  made  access  to  them,  and  that  their  intelligence  has  been 
awakened  and  put  in  action. 

This  is  certain,  that  the  members  of  co-operative  oonoems  are 
the  moBt  temperate,  thoughtful,  industrious,  and  stadiooa  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  localties  in  which  they  reside,  and  per- 
form their  social  and  civil  obligations  more  thoroughly  than  do  the 
majority  of  the  non  co-<vperators. 

"  Man,"  says  G.  M.  F.,  "  is  constantly  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
his  own  good,  seeks  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  of  the  delights  of  life, 
and  grudyes  to  share  the  result  of  his  labours  with  others.**  A  man 
of  this  description  must  be  a  very  despicable  creature,  and  co-opera- 
tion teaches  that  the  sound  and  true  economy  consists  in  the  practice 
of  doctrines  the  reverse  of  this  "  selfi!<h  "  theory. 

G.  M.  F.  proceeds,  **  The  law  of  labour  and  trade  alike  is,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  man  to  '  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market.' "  Eren  if  this  be  true,  which  I  do  not  admit,  yet  it  could 
be  no  objection  to  co-operation,  inasmuch  ss  it  would  be  as  easy  for 
a  co-operative  society  to  carry  out  this  supposed  law  as  it  is  lor  s 
trader  to  do  so — indeed,  more  so,  as  such  a  society  has  more 
capital  at  command,  and  could  spply  it  more  advantageoualy.  beioK 
able  to  afford  to  allow  a  portion  of  stock  to  remain  idle,  besides 
which,  its  rule  is  to  give  cash  for  its  purchases,  which  insures  the 
best  artiile  in  the  market  at  the  lowest  rate. 

Even  if  all  G.  M.  F.'s  objections  were  real  and  tangible,  they 
would  not  at  all  affect  tho  principle  at  i«sue,  and  even  if  there 
existed  all  the  difficulties  which  he  creates,  they  could  all  be  coo- 

Suered,  as  similar  difficulties  have  been  already  beaten  out  o(  the 
eld  by  the  Itochdale  and  other  societies. 

Our  opponents  do  not  agree  among  themselves.  B.  8.  argues 
that  competition  is  the  true  principle  of  trade,  and  that  co-operation 
destroys  this  (of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  I  do  not  admit 
the  correctness  of  these  premises),  and  therefore  cannot  succeed. 
But  G.  M.  F.  objects  that  co-operation  creates  competiuon,  and  so 
cannot  succeed. 

A  reference  to  the  history  of  co-operation  will  at  once  disprore 
the  slander  which  '*  David  L."  seeks  to  cast  upon  its  founders  and 
members. 

In  opposition  to  his  statement  I  ask  him.  How  is  it  that  if  co- 
operative  8'>cieties  be  onsidered  unbound,  persons  frequently  ii^ 
their  wiUa  direct  their  property  to  be  invested  in  the  stocks  of  oo- 
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Operative  societies?  And  I  altogether  reject  '*  Pavid  L.'s  "  unworthy 
deBnition  of  tlv  nature  of  man.  He  pays,  "  We  compare  the  ac- 
cumulations of  a  Brown  and  a  Feabody  with  the  paltry  trivialities 
of  the  Sochdale  pioneers,  and  all  their  associates  and  imirators,  to 
prove  that  individual  effort  is  mightier  than  co-operative  in  its 
ultimate  effects."  Who  a  '*  Brown'*  is  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  disparage  or  attempt  to  dinparage 
Mr.  Feabody 's  success,  but  1  say  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  individual 
effort,  and  that  many  of  the  large  foi-tunes  made  in  the  present  day 
are  not  made  by  "  accumulations/'  but  are  the  developments  of  suc- 
cessful speculations.  But  even  if  they  were,  I  might  just  a-*  well 
attempt  to  prove  that  individual  effort  was  not  capable  of  success 
by  calling  attention  to  the  thousands  who  fail  and  are  ruined 
in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  by  our 
opponents  to  the  manner  in  which  the  capacity  existing  in  co-opera- 
tion for  general  adoption  and  success  has  been  demonstrated,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  there  can  be  no  better  method  of  proving 
this  point  than  by  giving  instances  where  success  has  followed 
adoption. 

Of  course,  if  a  co-operative  undertaking  be  mismanaged  or  robbed, 
the  result  will  probably  be  its  ruin,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  system  can  be  superior  to  every  malicious  inflaeiice,  and  it  is 
capable  of  proof  that  where  the^e  undertakings  have  failed,  this 
result  has  oeen  induced  either  by  flagrant  niismanaKement,  by 
open  departure  from  the  first  principles  of  co-operation,  or  from 
extensive  robbery. 

It  would  also  be  well  when  estimating  the  amount  of  success  to 
which  societies  of  this  class  have  attained,  to  bear  in  mind  what 
were  the  principal  objects  of  co-operation,  recollecting  they  were 
not  the  providing  of  a  safe  channel  for  investing  spare  capital,  but 
the  obtaining  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  reasrnable  coi^t,  and 
without  the  demoralizing  and  ruinous  interference  of  the  adulterator 
and  middle-man,  and  also  the  inculcating  of  sound  social  principles. 
On  page  11  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  "  Self-help  by  the  Feople  "  any  one 
may  find  a  statement  of  the  objects  and  plan^  of  the  first  co-opera- 
tors, and  this  statement  will  bear  inspection. 

If  we  look  at*  the  effects  wrought  by  co-operative  societies,  we 
shall  find  strong  confirmation  of  the  capacity  which  it  contains  for 
success ;  and  it  may  be  almost  taken  for  grHnted,  that  if  it  possess  a 
capacity  for  snccet^s,  it  is  quite  capable  of  general  adoption. 

M.  J.  C.  Fam,  in  the  Co-operator  for  16th  June,  says,  "No 
sooner  do  the  members  of  a  co-nperative  society  establiKli  a  good 
business  than  its  bent  ficial  effects  are  ft-lt  all  around  them  in  cheaper 
and  better  articles^  and  in  fairer  trade"  This  latter,  in  my  opinion, 
constitutes  a  highly  important  item  in  the  results  of  cj-opera- 
tion. 

To  show  that  the  success  of  co-operation  is  continuous  and  not 
fitful,  I  refer  to  the  societies  named  in  a  previous  article,  taking 
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fint  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers,  and  in  doing  so  I  qmfea  firan 
the  Almanack  for  18(57,  issaed  by  this  society.         0 

In  1857  it  had  1,850  tnembers.  funds  to  tlie  amonnt  of  £15,143, 
did  a  business  amountinp^  to  £79,788.  and  made  a  profit  of  £5,470l 

In  1858  the  condition  of  tbis  society  was  as  follows : — 

Bufrinp«8. 


Year. 

Members. 

Funds. 

1858 

1,950 

£18,160 

1859 

2,708 

27.060 

1860 

8,450 

37,710 

1861 

8/.K)0 

42,925 

1862 

3,501 

38,465 

1863 

4,013 

49.361 

1864 

4,747 

62,105 

1865 

6,326 

78,778 

1866 

6,246 

99,989 

£71,680 

104.012  10,739 

152,0S3  15,906 

176,206  18^020 

141,074  17.654 

158633  19.671 

174,^37  2a;717 
lil6,2&34 


249,122  31,991 

Take  next  the  follnwing  figures  as  to  the  '*Bochdale  Diatriet  Co> 

operative  Corn  Mill  Society,  Limited : " — 

In  1860  its  funds  were  £26,618,  iU  business  £1^3,125,  and  profit  £10.164 
„  18rtl  „  29,600  „  166,800        „  10,000 


„  1862 

M 

30,264 

>t 

155.696 

»» 

8^27 

„  1863 

>J 

41,714 

•> 

152,492 

» 

10,138 

„  1864 

»• 

46,739 

»} 

141,309 

t> 

7.806 

„  1865 

1* 

55,261 

99 

148,533 

99 

12,5U 

„  1866 

91 

72,020 

i» 

224,122 

99 

18,1» 

"  The  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Flour  and  Provision  Socne^, 
Limited,"  is  another  example  of  the  success  of  the  principle  wlueh 
it  adopts.  The  directors,  in  their  half-yearly  rep  «rt  of  January 
30th,  1867,  say,  "  During  ihe  last  half-year  159  new  ^hare8  have  been 
entered,  and  42  withdrawn.  The  mill  denartmeni  shows  a  net 
profit  on  the  half-y^ar  of  £2,427  ^»  Ud.,  tne  result  of  whicli  they 
nope  will  be  received  with  Bati^faction,  and  the  directors  reconuneBd 
that  a  bonus  of  4s.  per  ba^  be  paid. 

"  The  net  profit  in  the  grocery  department  is  £174  2fl.  l^d. 

'*In  this  department  the  society  has  sustained  a  I  sji  by  the  flood 
in  November  of  from  £200  to  £300,  and  now  ask  your  permiaaioo 
to  replace  the  same  from  the  surplus  accountit,  which  will  then 
admit  nf  a  bonus  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  beio^  paid.  If  taken  at  the 
net  profit  as  presented,  it  will  only  allow  a  bonus  of  lOd.  in  tbe  poond. 

"The  clothinif  department  shows  a  profit  on  the  year  of  £105 
4b.  4H.,  and  it  is  recommended  that  we  pay  8d.  in  the  ^»oand  bonos. 

"  The  bufcherin^  department  has,  during  the  psst  half-year,  made 
a  net  profit  of  £33  9s.  7^d.,  but  as  the  first  half-year  of  1866  was  a 
loss  or  £57  Os.  8d.,  this  department  will  not  admit  of  any  bomB 
until  the  loss  referred  to  has  been  redeemed. 

"After  the  unprecedented  success  of  this  society  during  the  past 
year,  the  directors  hope  to  meet  with  the  continued  confidence  and 
cordial  support  of  the  members." 

And  theae  auooeaaes  are  achieved  by  •Ocietias  managed  by  vhit 
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oar  opponenffl  are  pleased  to  deacribe  as  ignorant,  prejudioed,  and 
Maentially  Relfi^h  men. 

One  of  our  opponents,  too.  took  occanion  to  object  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  a  ^Kholenale  co-operative  pociety  to  succeed,  inasmuch 
M  it  proceeded  on  tbe  system  of  no  credit,  and  an  all  retailers  are 
used  to  credit,  it  would  nave  to  create  a  market  of  casb  purchasers. 

But  this  difficulty,  even  if  it  existed,  could  be  soon  done  away 
with,  becauKe  the  market  of  cash  purchasers  is  already  created 
in  the  hundreds  of  retail  co-operative  societies  who  pay  cash  for 
ererythiug. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  firnt  principles  of  co«openition  is  ready 
money,  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  which  could  happen 
to  trade  and  the  public  if  that  principle  were  universally  adopted. 

As  to  the  credit  given  and  taken  by  co-operation  societies,  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Rochdale  society,  in 
which  he  says,  '*  Co-operative  industrial  and  provident  societies, 
as  a  general  rule,  sell  their  goods  for  ready  money  only. 

"  Some  give  credits  to  their  members  as  stated  in  their  rules  to 
the  amount  of  one-third,  one-half,  or  even  three-fourths  of  the 
shares  which  the  member  may  have  in  the  capital  of  the  society. 
This  mny  be  a  convenience  in  $ome  casen,  and  in  districts  where  the 
working  (lasses  do  not  receive  their  w^ges  weeicly,  but  whenever  it 
is  nractical,  co-operators  aim  at  doing  all  business  in  buying  and 
selling  for  present  cash  payments  only. 

"There  are  several  co-operative  com  mills  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  these  and  other  co-operative  industrial  societies 
that  arc  in  the  whole^^alo  line  have  to  give  and  take  more  or  lesa 
credit.  The  Rochdale  Dixtrict  Co-operative  Com  Mill  Sociel^y 
Limited,  allows  fourteen  daya'  grace  to  store  societies  and  others 
that  buy  flour  from  the  mill." 

Our  opponents  seek  to  drive  the  question  into  a  very'  narrow 
channel.  They  say  that  the  competition  of  the  present  day  (which 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  unfair  kind  of  competition)  must 
orerthrow  co-operation.  Why  they  do  not  tell  us.  This  line  of 
argument  puts  the  matter  into  the  followinff  form,— viz.,  that  indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  public  can  puccessfuUy  compete  with  one 
another  to  stipply  the  rest  of  the  public,  but  that  the  public,  or  large 
portions  of  the  public,  cannot  succesafully  combine  with  each  other  to 
supply  themselves  and  such  others  as  msy  choose  to  purchase  of  them, 
with  such  articles  as  they  may  need  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  although  I 
may  keep  a  large  trading  establinhment,  and  may  have  a  large  family 
and  connection  (some  of  whom  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my 
establisliment),  each  of  whom  earns  his  own  living  and'  purchases 
my  goods,  paying  for  them  the  fair  price,  yet  that  my  trade  cannot 
succeed,  simply  because  my  profits  are  derived  from  members  of 
my  own  family  and  connection. 

They  then  nnj  that  man  is  entirely  and  essentially  a  selfish  being, 
caring  for  nothing  and  nobody  beyond  himself,  and  therefore,  at  the 
priiieiple  now  advocated  means  combining  for  mutual  advantage  in 
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contradifltiDction  to  individual  welfare,  it  cannot  snoeeed.  Of 
course  our  opponents  have  to  prove  these  premises,  but  I  a«k,  Ismn 
that  selfish  isolated  being  which  they  would  fain  make  bim  appear? 
Are  not  the  true  interests  and  welfare  of  one  man  indis^olablj 
wrapped  up  in  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-men  ?  Does 
not  the  true  good  of  the  in'lividual  consist  in  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community  P  Our  national  and  international  polifjr  of  kte 
YearH  gives  an  emphatic  answer  in  the  affirmatiyei  and  if  this  be,  ai 
I  affirm  it  is,  the  correct  view  of  the  welfare  of  a  man,  and  of  a 
nation,  then  the  question  now  under  discussion  is  also  deeisivdj 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

JBecauKe  co-operation  meets  with  opposition,  and  in  some  instances 
failrt,  our  opponents  seem  to  fancy  that  it  must  in  every  instance 
ultimately  fail. 

But  let  them  cast  their  mental  eye  over  the  history  of  the  past. 
Can  they  point  out  ooe  great  cause  which  has  not  been  opposed  and 
temporarily  failed  in  meeting  with  general  adoption  and  auocesa? 
Civil  and  religious  freedom,  free  trade,  reform,  and  indeed  all  those 
movements  of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud,  from  the  reigns  of 
our  early  monarchs  to  the  present  time,  have  been  stoutly  opposed, 
but  have  triumphed  over  their  opposition  and  permanently  sue* 
ceeded. 

So  far  this  has  been  the  history  of  co-operation.  It  has  been 
adopted  and  has  succeeded,  notwithstanding  opposition,  and  is 
being  adopted  and  is  succeeding  at  the  present  moment, — a  fact 
which  even  our  opponents  do  not  attempt  to  deny,  although  thej 
say  in  effect  that  it  is  incapable  of  that  general  adoption  and  suc- 
cess with  which,  they  admit,  it  meets. 

The  figures  quoted  above  phow  tbat  this  success  is  not  confined  to 
one  society,  nor  to  one  peculiar  class  of  business,  as  it  has  be«o 
successfully  adopted  in  all  descriptions  of  trades  retail  and  whole- 
sale, and  also  in  farming,  fishing,  mining,  building,  and  manufac- 
turing. 

Nor  is  it  confined  to  England,  but  it  flourishes  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America,  and  in  some  countries  to  much  larger  extent 
than  m  England. 

The  writer  of  this  article  would,  if  space  permitted,  willingly 
confirm  his  already  expressed  opinion  by  other  examples  of  the 
successful  adoption  of  the  co-operative  system. 

One  instance,  second  ooly — if  indeed  that — to  the  Sochdale 
Pioneers,  is  that  of  the  **  Halifax  Industrial  Society."  Mr.  G.  X 
Holyoake  givt  s  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  his  "  History  of  Co- 
operation in  Halifax,"  and  the  tables  whi«h  he  shows  afford  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  pilnciple  on  which  it 
works. 

It  can  only  here  be  said  that  the  socie^  commenced  in  1861.  It 
then  had  231  members,  with  a  capital  of  £96  17s.  6d.,  its  bosioe^ 
for  the  year  being  £2,175.  giving  a  profit  of  £68  IQs.  lOd.  In 
18tS0  the  society  was  reconstituted.    It  then  bad  1,374  members, 
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£4,984 10(1.  6d.  capital,  paid  £694  lOn.  for  buildinir,  stock,  &c.,  had 
three  branches,  did  a  biwiness  of  £16,876,  that  bein^  an  increase  of 
£10,616  on  the  precedinfc  year,  and  realized  a  profit  of  £787  4^*.  lid. 

Since  that  time  it  has  ^one  oa  rapidly  incrf*asini7,  and  on  Ist 
July,  1866,  it  had  6,000  members,  a  cipital  of  £56,o03  Is.  9d. ;  had 
paid  £20.249  6s.  6id.  for  buildinfir.  fttock,  &c.,  which  were  valued  in 
their  balance-sheet  at  £26,030  16s.  I4d. ;  it  had  seventeen  branches, 
did  a  business  of  £166.984  for  the  yesr.  or  £6.422  per  week,  and 
realized  a  profit  of  £13.946  16s.  6d.,  or  £636  88.  4d.  per  week,  which 
is  assuredly  no  mean  result  to  be  achieved  by  a  society  originating; 
in  1860  in  a  cottage  in  Halifax  where  the  members  attended  after 
their  working  hours  to  sell  iheir  goods. 

Many  hitherto  private  firm^  carrying  on  all  descriptions  of  bnsi* 
ness  have  recently  been  transformed  irito  co-operative  societies,  and 
their  increased  success  since  their  adoption  of  these  priociples  is 
another  strone:  proof  of  their  yitaJity  and  capability. 

The  writer  hopes  he  may  htye  satisfied  some  minds,  at  least  as  to 
the  inherent  streoffth  of  the  position  advocated  by  him  and  his  co- 
adjutors in  this  controversy. 

Any  inquirers  on  the  subject  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr. 
Mill's  PoIiticHl  Economy,  to  Mr.  Fawcett*s  writings  on  the  same 
subject,  to  Mr.  W.  Chambers's  Tract  on  Co-operation,  to  Mr. 
Holyoake*8  Histories  of  Co-operation  in  Sochdale  and  in  Halifax, 
and  to  a  bi-monthly  magazine  called  the  Co-operator  issued  on 
the  1st  and  I6th  of  every  month. 

This  controversy  has  amply  proved  that  co-operative  principles 
are  inherently  sound  and  good,  and  their  working  and  application 
beneficial  morally, socially,  and  politically,  not  only  to  the  co-opera- 
tors themselves,  but  to  the  general  public,  and  experience  in  this 
particular  instance,  and  universal  experience  on  all  matters,  indis- 
putably demonstrates  the  fact  that  co-operation,  and  all  other 
systems  embodying  the  principles  named,  are  capable  of  general 
adoption  and  success.  H.  K. 

VBOATIVB  BEFLT. 

It  is  rather  a  strange  thing  that  the  debaters  in  this  question 
have  taken  such  a  limited  view  of  their  subject.  The  question 
submitted  for  discussion  was,  '*  Is  co-operation  capable  of  general 
adoption  and  success?"  The  writers  on  the  affirmative  side  have 
quietly  ignored  this,  and  supplanted  it  by  this  one — which  is 
a  very  different  and  a  peculiarly  narrow  one— '*  Are  co-operafive 
societies  capable  of  success  in  profit-making,  and  of  general  adop- 
tion as  reasonably  safe  investments  for  small  savings?"  We 
understand  the  question  as  it  was  originally  stated,  as  one  of  great 
philosophical  and  practical  importance, — as  one  raising  the  question 
as  to  the  superiority  of  competition,  or  single-handed  selfishness,  to 
co-operation,  or  banded  selfishness.  That  topic  we  would  have 
been  willmg  to  discuss,  though  we  might  neither  hfive  argued 
it  wisely  nor  well,  because  it  is  one  of  great  interest  as  Or>th^]^tical 
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aaestioB,  and  of  considerable  valae  in  ito  reiidts  on  aocitfty. 
le  narrower  view  of  the  subject  pomeMes  a  yery  i^lighfe  iiitflv«rt» 
eoroept  that  we  like  to  hear  of  erery  endeavour  puaaible  being 
to  better  social  life  and  lessen  its  trials. 

Co-operative  societies,  as  palliatives  for  social  woe«»  and 
eKperiuienis  on  social  problems,  deserve  reoOKuition  ;  but  they 
only  probings  of  the  economy  of  life,  which  scarcely  go  bvyoAd  tks 
surface.  The  really  important  query — I  would  say,  the  aU-i»> 
portant  one — is,  What  principle  underlies  this  eondtti«>n  and  state 
of  things,  and  is  it  a  sound  oneP  What  are  the  true  relatiooi 
in  human  life  of  the  selfish  and  the  social  affections ;  how  can  tlMf 
be  best  brought  to  work  in  harmony,  and  with  the  least  pooMihlii 
friction  in  their  exercise  P  Is  man  created  to  sink  himself  in  a  great 
aggregate  in  his  endeavour  to  isain  supplies  for  the  atomach  sad 
dress  for  his  body,  inter<*st  for  his  money  and  premiuma  os 
his  purchases;  or  is  he  rather  to  raise  himself  into  a  self-reliasl 
unit,  doing  hid  work  as  duiy.  and  bein^;  more  intent  on  duty  tham 
reward  P  Is  he,  in  fact,  more  a  social  than  a  selfish  creature,  and 
more  a  specific  than  a  social  being  P  This  is  the  question  whiiA 
grows  out  of  the  age«after-age-renewed  struggle  between  sovialiam 
and  individualism,  a  general  outline  of  which  in  my  prerigst 
paper  I  presented.  But  the  debaters  on  the  affirmativf,  contented 
to  dwell  in  littlenesses  for  ever,  thmk  they  have  done  well  if  tbey 
can  point  to  co-operative  societies  which  yield  their  members  eigbt* 
pence  per  pound  of  ]premium,  and  seven  per  cent,  interest  on 
capital.  We  thought  it  was  a  debate  concerning  the  interesli 
of  life ;  tliey  treat  it  as  only  cimoerncd  about  the  interest  attniiiafala 
on  money.  We  thought  of  principles  of  living,  they  thoaght 
of  principal  for  investment. 

We  very  naturally  object  to  this  dwindling  down  of  a  discussisa 
from  one  about  principles  of  action  to  mere  comparisons  of  pei^ 
oentages.  We  hold  that  unless  the  principles  of  *'  co-operation  '*— 
which  is  the  term  used  in  the  question,  and  not  **  co-opeffatiss 
Bocieticd"— is  shown  to  be  sound,  that  the  ques^tion  is  unsolved  and 
unresolved,  vvhalever  the  amount  of  ntatistics  by  which  mc  may  be 
belaboured.  Few  things  are  so  fallaclius  lo  unthinking  mia<&  as 
(what  they  call)  facts  except  figures;  and  staiioians  eauecially 
have  a  great  fancy  for  the  manipulation  of  the  figures  of  ariikoBetis. 
as  if  they  were  figures  in  rhetoric,  to  be  used  at  once  ar.iaiMa% 
and  artfuUy. 

The  tatlacy  of  figures  has  been  illustrated  times  out  of  number  ia 
finance  and  limited  liability  com  panic  4 ;  and  in  rad«ay,  bauk,  aad 
other  sorts  of  shares, — and  theite  are  all  forms  of  co^opemtifft 
effort.  Indeed,  were  we  to  take  co-operation  in. its  most  extensia* 
sense,  as  our  opponents  have  employed  it  in  the  most  narrow  oa^ 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  pr  ive  that  co-operation  has  almoil 
invariably  been  u^ted  for  the  wor^t  of  all  purposes  —  smugghai^ 
poaching,  brigandage,  sedition,  war,  bribery,  peoutation«  the  e^ 
■truction  of  justice,  and  the  resisting  of  rdform  and 
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Bujk  we  thall  not  innat  on  fchit ;  we  «ha)l  aooepfc  of  the  a  arrowed 
queatioD  in  the  mean  time,  and  ahaU  ahow  eauae  for  b^lievini;  that 
co-operative  aocietiea  are  not  capable  of  general  adoption  and 
•neoeaii.  To  this  we  consent,  however,  with  relnctanoe,  beonuaewe 
have  not  studied  the  matter  expressly  from  this  point  of  view.  In 
pvooeeding,  however,  it  will  be  round  that  our  objectiona  do  not  only 
xeat  upon  theoretical  gr«)und8,  but  that  they  are  indeed  baaed  on 
undeniable  fact s  concerning  "  co-operative  aocieties." 

I  take  my  main  factn — enough  for  my  purpose,  thonish  few,  because 
telling — from  the  annual  return  which  has  been  published  of  the 
atatements  issued  by  the  industrial  and  provident  societies  registered 
in  England  under  the  Act  of  1863.  Well,  so  far  from  this  report 
showing  that  co-operative  aocietiea  are  capable  of  general  adoption 
and  success,  it  proves  that,  "  of  the  entire  number  of  co-operative 
aocietiea  in  England  nearly  half,  and  nearly  all  tbe  larger  soeieties 
are  in  Lancacibtre  and  Yorkshire," — where  there  are  special  in- 
dnatries,  pi>pulations,  and  influences,  as  well  as  facilities  for  carry- 
ing them  on.  Thi8  is  a  report  after  a  twenty  years'  trial,  after  a 
lengthy  propagandist  effort,  in  which,  according  to  our  affirmative 
writern,  men  of  political,  literary,  social,  and  philosophical  mark. 
Lord  Brougham,  J.  S.  Mill,  f'rank  Crossley,  Prof.  Fawcett, 
Thomas  Hu)(hes,  John  Gowen,  &o.,  have  encouraged  the  scheme  and 
written,  apoken,  and  thought  on  ita  special  advantagea.  After 
twenty  years  succean,  as  is  asserted,  and  after  the  mo»t  energetic 
eulogiums  and  expositions,  we  find  that  one-half  of  the  converts  to 
the  scheme  are  contained  in  two  neighbouring  counties  in  England, 
-»not  a  very  general  difiuaion ! 

i^gain,  the  aame  report  tells  us  this  very  striking  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  a  scheme  whose  verj  success  depends  on  publicity  of 
statement,  that  while  436  aocieties  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  specially  designed  for  their  safety  and  pros* 
parity,  no  fewer  than  240  neglected  to  send  in  the  statement 
of  their  afiairs  whicli  the  act  requires.  From  this  we  learn  that  the 
offioers  and  members  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  oo-operative 
aocieties  in  England  were  either  so  careless  of  the  requirementa  of 
thjat  act  as  to  take  no  trouble  to  fulfil  its  provisions  ;  so  sensible  of 
the  non-success  of  their  efibrts,  as  to  oe  unwilling  to  forward 
the  atatements  to  that  effect  for  publication;  or  ao  conaoioua 
<^  miamttngeiiif nt  aa  to  be  afraid  that  the  light  of  publicity  should 
be  oast  on  their  aeconnts.  In  either  of  these  events  we  have  a  faet 
diaeloaed  here  whiuti  shows  that  there  is  something  about  them 
which  does  not  tend — even  when  they  have  been  adopted— to  their 
general  auccesa.  It  is  a  highly  unuvourable  fact  tnis  defiant  or 
omming  secret ivenrss  which  we  have  quoted. 

I  cannot  understand  how  it  happens  that  men  can  be  found  who 
will  manage  thing:*  commercial  better  for  others  than  they  can  do 
Ibr  themMrlvrS;  how  men  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  gooda 
disposed  of,  and  therefore  of  the  qualitiea  of  the  goods  purcUaned, 
can  80  buy  and  sell  without  any  commercial-  training  as  to  make  a 
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profit  of  30,  60,  or  100  per  cent ;  while  men  who  have  been  tndned 
to  bui«inei>8,  who  know  the  qualities  of  the  articles  in  which  thej  dral, 
and  are  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  manufacture  and  the  aeaaafiia 
forsaleand  purchase,  think  themselves  well  off  if  the?  manage  toclear, 
on  an  average  10  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  "  aplendoiir 
of  success"  is  all  the  more  stranj^e  in  presence  of  the  facte  that  the 
shares  of  any  of  the  joint-stock  companies  in  England  which  hare 
been  started  are  managed  and  are  patronized  by  the  upper  and 
middle  clauses,  if  they  are  found  to  pay  from  5  to  10  per  cent.,  are 
considered  to  be  very  good  and  substantial  affairs,  and  these 
shares  sell  at  a  premium  in  the  open  market,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  co-operative  store  nharefi  which  pay,  as  is  affirmed,  from  M  to  6U 
per  cent.,  ctinnot  be  disposed  of  at  a  penny  beyond  their  first  cost. 

Our  railways  are  middle-class  co-operatiTe  stores  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  virtual  monopoly,  ana  yet  they  cannot  produce 
the  huge  dividends  that  co-operative  stores  are  said  to  yield. 
Similarly  with  limited  liability  companies  of  all  sorts.  Could  these 
things  be,  and  yet  co-operation  not  receive  a  vast  access  of  member- 
ship. Instead  of  being  able  to  number  only  some  436  reported*  and 
240  unreported  societies,  or  a  total  of  ($76,  ought  there  not  to 
be  tens  of  thousands,  if  the  percentages  quoted  were  honkfidcy  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  scheme  all  right? 

Another  very  curious  matter  reaches  me  through  a  Seotch 
correspondent.  We  all  know  how  "  canny,"  cautious,  careful,  mskA 
attentive  to  the  worth  of  a  penny  Scotchmen  in  general  are :  well, 
this  Scotchman  assures  me  that  it  is  an  attestable  fact  that  co- 
operative stores— one  or  more  in  each  place — have  failed  in  Bdin- 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Leith,  F^rth,  Kirkcaldy,  Cupar,  Montroae,  £lgin. 
Dumbarton,  Kinghom,  Paisley,  Bonhill,  &c. ;  and  it  is  a  common 
statement,  though  I  cannot  verify  it,  that  "  hundreds  of  failure*  of 
eo-operative  stores  occur  annually  in  England." 

These  facts  against  the  general  adoption  and  succesa  of  eo- 
operstive  stores  seem  to  me  to  negative  most  palpably  the  argu- 
ments employed  on  the  affirmative  side,  and  as  such  to  hit  wholly 
against  the  scheme,  and  do  not  allow  of  a  "  retort  courteous.*' 
They  affirm  a  capability  of  general  adoption  and  sueeew  in  co- 
operative stores,  but  we  do  not  affirm  a  capabilitv  of  general  suoeess 
in  private  trading.  I,  however,  unwillingly  submit  to  tilie  limited 
view  of  the  question  taken,  and  do  not  presume  to  possesa  a  suffi- 
cient acquaintsnce  with  all  the  facta  of  the  case  to  be  dble  to 
ertticise  the  figures  laid  before  us  in  the  affirmative  artiolM.  Bat 
so  far  as  we  have  gone  through  them  they  do  not  seem  to  ua  im- 
pregnable. While  the  principle  on  which  thev  are  based  appears  to 
us  to  be  quite  opposed  to  human  nature  in  its  purest  state,  which 
requires  tuat  every  man  should  act  freely  and  spontaneously  in  his 
own  way,  and  with  ail  hi*  own  energies  active,  in  the  working  out  of 
his  duty.  This  is  true  co-operation— that  each  one  should  do  hk 
own  duty  in  honour,  uprightness,  and  charity.  G.  M.  F. 
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LITEEARY  AND  DEBATING  SOCIETIES  CONSIDEEED 
IN  THEIE  HISTORICAL  CONNECTION. 

Philosophical  writers  who  hsTe  attentiyely  studied  the  course 
of  events  in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  wiih  a  view  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  philosophy  of  history,  haye  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  grand  active  agent  in  the  promotion  and  advancemeut  of 
civilization — taking  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  as  meaning  humam 
improvement — is  intellectual  progress.  It  is  not  denied  that  moral 
progress  is  also  needful ;  indeed,  it  is  held  that  a  high  state  of 
morality  is  necessary  to  an  advanced  condition  of  civilization:  but 
its  increase  is  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  intellectual  progress,  which, 
therefore,  becomes  the  leading  active  principle  in  the  work  of  civili- 
zation. But  the  phrase  "intellectual  progress'*  is  a  somewhat 
vague  one,  and  is  apt  to  convey  different  impressions  to  different 
minds ;  hence  considerable  misunderstanding  and  confusion  have 
arisen.  By  many  it  is  itupposed  to  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  education,  reading,  &c. ;  while 
others  understand  it  to  apply  rather  to  the  existence  of  that  bold 
inquiring  spirit  by  which  those  who  do  read  are  led  to  do  that  which 
Emerson  pays  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world,  viz.,  to  think, 
to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  truth  and  error  contained  in  what 
they  are  taught  or  read,  to  test  for  themselves  even  the  most  estab- 
lished opinions,  and  to  accept  only  what  they  then  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  the  truth.  Here,  as  is  very  common  in  such  cases, 
neither  side  is  altogether  right  or  altogether  wron^,  but  each  has  a 
part  of  the  truth,  and  the  best  definition  of  intellectual  progress  is 
arrived  at  by  combining  these  two  seemingly  opposing  views.  For 
history  sufficiently  proves  that  the  mere  increase  of  education  and 
of  reading  does  not  necessarily  imply,  as  too  many  suppose,  that 
real  intellectual  advancement  takes  place;  but  when  it  is  accom- 
panied by  favouring  institutions,  it  engenders  that  spirit  of  doubt, 
and  consequently  of  inquiry,  which  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  work  of  civilization.  The  two  influiences  are,  in  fact,  supple- 
mental to  one  another,  each  being  equally  and  mutually  dependent 
upon  the  other ;  just  as  the  first  sowing  of  the  seed  is  necessary  to 
the  raising  of  the  fruit;  but  if  the  seed— although  good  itself— 
should  happen  to  fall  on  poor  or  unsuitable  soil,  little  or  no  fruit 
would  be  produced. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  definition  of  intellectual  progress,  let  ua. 
now  see  how  it  has  been  g^'ing  on  in  our  on  n  c-  untry  during  the  last 
half-century.    At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  owing  to  the  long 
continuance  of  foreign  wars  and  other  subsidiary  infiueuces,  advance- 
ment had  for  a  time  been  very  slow  and  gradual.    Society  thea 
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consinted  of  a  onltirated  upper  class,  a  well-educated  middle  clafls* 
and  a  lower  class  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  skilled  as  well  mm 
unskilled  labourers,  amongst  whom  the  f^reatest  ignorance  prevailed. 
After  a  few  years  of  peace  the  middle  class,  aided  by  our  free  inafei- 
tntions,  reaehed  a  higher  point  of  cultivation  thanit  nad  ever  before 
gained,  and  ere  long  a  number  of  earnest  and  philanthropic  mea 
belonging  to  it,  recognising  and  lamenting  the  general  ignorance 
that  prevailed  amongst  the  labouring  claaiie«,  set  about  organizing 
such  means  for  remedying  it  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  would  allow. 
As  it  was  hopeless  at  that  time  to  thinlc  of  obtaining  the  adoption  of 
a  national  system  of  education,  they  had  to  content  themselves  with 
less  satiftfactory  means.    The  result  of  their  efforts  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  **  Society  for  the  Diffu^^ion  of  TJseM  Knowledge/* 
and  other  similar  associations,  whose  labours,  as  attested  by  Mfll 
and  others,  were  of  great  value;   and  of  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
which,  by  means  of  popular  lectures  and  classes,  and  more  eapeciaUj 
by  their  cheap  and  easily  accessible  libraries,  were  productive  of  an 
immense  amount  of  good.    We  sometimes  hear  now-a-days  that 
Mechanics'  Institutes  are  a  failure,  but  this  opinion  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  so  surcessfully  and  almost  completely 
done  their  wonk,  that  their  need  is  less  apparent  now  than  it  was  it 
one  time.    Within  ten  years  of  their  establishment,  and  doubtless 
partly  owing  to  the  impetus  which  the  increased  knowledge  they 
diffused  gave  to  popular  feeling,  the  great  Beform  Bill  was  passed^ 
giyin^  an  enormous  increase  of  political  power  to  the  middle  and 
workmg  classes.     Thus,  assisted  by   favouring  institutions,    the 
popular  education  movement  awakened  a  thinking  and  inquiring 
spirit,  which  serred  to  help  on  the  popular  political  movement — it 
Sffain,  in  turn,  giring  a  fresh  impulse  to  tlie  general  intellectual 
aaTancement  of  the  people.    That  such  an  impmse  had  really  been 
giren  was  soon  evidenced  by  the  great  and  ever-increasing  demand 
for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
led  to  such  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  these  as  to  bring  their  bene- 
ficial influence  to  bear  upon  classes  who  had  never  before  Mt  its 
operation.    Thus  we  see  that  cause  leads  to  effect,  and  it  again  re- 
acts upon  the  cause,  and  so  the  groundwork  of  human  improvemeat 
g068  on;— 

o  For  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increaf«ing  purpose  rana. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  prooesa  of  the  ■ana.'* 

With  this  increased  circulation  of  newspaper  and  periodical 
literature— disseminating  into  nearly  every  home,  and  pressing  upon 
the  attention  even  of  the  heedless  the  most  varied  and  conflicting 
opinions  upon  almost  every  subject  of  human  inquiry — with  this 
and  out  of  this  arose  a  new  want  which  existing  institutions  were 
not  fitted  to  satisfy,  and  to  meet  this  want  of  the  age  Debating 
Societies  were  originated.  Of  what  these  societies  now  are  and 
their  mode  of  operation  it  is  unuecesnary  here  to  speak,  but  if  we 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  will  at  once  be 
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seen  wHat  effective  work  they  are  fitted  to  perform.  Never,  perhaps* 
in  the  whole  course  of  European  hintory  has  there  exinted  anything 
to  be  compared  with  them  in  their  power  to  quicken  and  deyelo{>  in 
the  most  complete  manner  that  spirit  of  doubt  and  of  free  inquiry 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  essential  to  true  intellectual  proKresa. 
Yes,  these  societies  that  we  see  springing  up  and  flourishing  every- 
where  around  us  are,  without  doubt,  doing  a  work  the  full  im- 
portance of  which  we  are  scarcely  able  to  estimate,  and  which  will 
not  be  rightly  estimated  until  the  philosophic  historian  of  a  futnre 
period  comes  to  investigate  the  civilizing  mfluences  of  onr  age. 

That  they  will  be  productive  of  great  and  abiding  results  another 
generation  will  show,  but  wKat  these  results  shall  be  depends  greatly 
upon  us.  As  our  fathers  worked,  so  likewise  must  we ;  for  great 
as  were  their  labours,  much  still  remains  to  be  done.*  The  lowest 
classes  of  the  people  (which,  although  seemingly  insignificant,  yet 
oomnrise  a  large  proportion  of  our  population)  are  stiU  under  the 
thrsJidom  of  ignorance,  and  it  is  toy  on — the  rising  generation  of  the 
middle  class— that  they  must  look  for  emancipation.  Surely  the 
time  is  now  come  or  is  close  at  hand  when  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Britain  should  be  made  familiar  with  at  least  the  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  it  must  ere  long  be  your  duty,  ay,  and  your  privi* 
lege,  to  arise  and  demand  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  national 
education  by  which  this  shall  be  given— given,  a  free,  a  generous, 
yet  a  just  gift — to  all  who  are  unable  otherwise  to  obtain  it. 

This,  then,  is  the  work  you  have  before  you,  truly  a  noble  work ; 
and  let  not  any  one  tbiok  he  is  too  insignificant  to  take  part  in  it. 
"  We  know  what  we  are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  shall  oe."  The 
great  majority  of  those  now  occupying  positions  of  influenoe  around 
you — those  who,  had  they  the  matter  at  heart,  could  ge^  this  gpreat 
measure  passed  at  once — at  one  time  occupied  the  same  socif^l 
position  that  you  do, — few  of  them,  perhaps,  so  high  an  intellectual 
one.  It  behoves  you,  therefore,  always  to  have  your  work  in  view, 
so  that  when  opportunity  comes  you  may  not  be  found  unprepared. 
Besides,  in  thus  keeping  the  path  of  duty  ever  before  you,  you  will 
at  the  same  time  be  serving  a  higher  and  more  important  sud,  onS 
that  is  necessary  and  beneficial  in  every  station  of  life.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  and  disheartening  characteristics  of  our  tinie, 
arising  out  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  present  stage  of  civilization, 
that  men  are  every  day  becoming  more  wrapt  up  in  themselves  and 
their  own  affairs ;  more  and  more  inclined  to  think  only  of  '*  whi^t 
thev  shall  eat,  and  what  they  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  they 
shall  be  clothed ;"  and  it  is  necessary  for  those  whose  desire  is  to 
farther  the  elevation  of  mankind,  to  contend  manfully  against  the 
inerease  of  this  cramping  spirit  of  selfishness.  To  do  this  may 
seem  a  very  easy  task  to  you  at  present  when  such  a  spirit  only 
*y»J^«M  yottP  contempt  and  scorn,  but  when  the  cares  and  trammeb 
of  the  world  come  to  entwine  themeelves  more  firmly  around  you 
how  much  more  diflicult  will  it  become  I  To  protect  ourselves  from 
these  0vil  influences  our  best  safeguard,  next  to  religion,  is  lo  en- 
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large  onr  sympatliieB  with  our  fellow-men,  to  entleaTOur  to  enter  into 
gympatbv  with  their  wants  and  their  wishes,  and  to  take  an  actire 
part  in  the  promotion  of  their  welfare. 

"  For  what  is  mail, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?    A  beast,  no  more. 
Sure  He  that  made  us  with  such  laige  discourse^ 
Looking  before  and  after,  gare  us  not 
That  capability  and  Qod-llke  reason 
To  rust  in  ns  unused.*' 

No  need  for  them  to  rust  nnnsed,  and  such  an  important  laboor 
yet  to  be  performed, — a  labour  surely  worthy  and  fitted  to  call  forth 
their  highent  and  most  persevering  exercise.  To  confer  intellectual 
light  and  liberty  upon  those  who  are  now  in  darkness  and  bondage 
-»to  bestow  upon  others  the  intellectual  pleasures  that  we  ourselves 
enjoy*— to  open  to  their  ken  the  vast  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
ages  that  are  past, "  the  assembled  souls  of  all  the  world  held  wise," 
— this  is  the  exalted  work  to  which  you  are  called.  Gro  forth  to  it 
with  strong  hearts  and  spirits  full  of  hope,  halting  not  nor  resting 
nntil  it  be  accomplished,  and  your  success  will  mark  the  advent  ot 
a  hrighter,  a  nobler,  a  more  splendid  era  in  the  projcress  of  oar 
country,  and  bring  to  a  culmination  the  glories  of  a  glorious 
century ! 

*'  Not  in  Tain  the  distance  beacons.    Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooTes  of  chanfe ; 
Till  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  fla^s  are*  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man — the  federation  of  the  world. 
Then  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  firetful  realm  in  awe^ 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber  rapt,  in  nniyersal  law." 

Glasgow.  B.  B. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PR0FE8S0E  BAIN. 

Alszindbe  Bain  is  well  and  hononrably  known  to  the  world  «f 
the  Froft'Si^or  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  as  the  author 
of  two  bulky  yolumes  treating  of  the  senses,  intellect^  and  will,  w 
editor  of  Paley's  "Moral  Philosophy,"  as  the  writer  of  manyof  the 
tracts  for  the  people,  published  some  years  since  by  Messrs.  W.  >nd 
B.  Chambers,  bearing  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  in  which  tbe 
opinions  of  himself  and  other  thinkers  upon  such  subjects  are  so 
popularized  and  divested  of  all  but  strictly  necessary  technical  it  isf 
as  to  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  multitude.  Be- 
sides this,  the  professor  enunciates  his  doctrines  in  the  psge^  of  our 
reviews  and  magazines.  He  gives  lectures  upon  metophysical  0u2^ 
jects,  so  tliat  those  who  wonla  not  think  of  rt»adiiig  a  quarto  mif. 
through  the  medium  of  magazine  or  lecture-roum,  attain  a  f*if 
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aoqnaintftiiee  with  his  Tiews.  The  position  of  one  who,  in  this  way 
more  than  almost  any  other  man,  has  sown  the  seeds  of  metaphy- 
sics broadcast  is  truly  eoviable.  Bat  without  inquiriDi^  into  the 
success  or  failure  of  this  method,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ex- 
amine what  is  the  nature  of  the  seed  sown,  and  what  fruit  it  may  be 
naturally  expected  to  bring  forth. 

In  dtnofi;  this  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  mental  inferi- 
ority to  the  worthy  proressor,  and  consequent  inability  to  wrestle 
fairly  and  success rully  with  him;  and  therefore,  though  long  pur- 
posed and  meditated  upon,  I  haye  delayed  the  writing  of  this  essay, 
m  the  hope  that  some  one,  better  accoutred  at  all  points,  would  step 
into  the  arena  and  test  the  strength  of  the  professors  ooat-of-mail, 
in  fair  and  open  combat,  in  the  p  ges  of  the  Controversialist.  None 
haye,  as  yet,  done  so ;  and  I  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  essay  the 
task,  feeling  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  one  at  all  capable  of 
doing  so  to  examine  the  doctrines  of  those  who  are,  in  a  sense^ 
teachers  of  the  multitude  rather  than  of  the  few,  because  the  former 
eagerly  accept  without  inquiry — which,  indeed,  they  are  generally 
incapable  of— whatever  their  teacher  chooses  to  propound,  while  the 
latter  are  competent  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  to  decide  what 
they  will  and  what  they  will  not  receive ;  and,  moreover,  use  this 
power  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

Professor  Bain  then  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  phrenologist.  He 
may  not  adopt  the  exact  method  of  distributing  the  organs  of  men- 
tal power  adopted  by  either  Gall,  Spurzheim,  or  Combe,  or  he  may 
not  agree  in  mapping  out  these  organs  at  all;  indeed,  considering 
his  articles  on  this  subject  contributed  to  Fraser  a  few  years 
back,  and  the  limitations  there  placed  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
brain,  and  the  quality  of  the  nerve  fibre,  it  is  rather  doubtful  what 
are  the  exact  views  of  the  professor  upon  this  point.  But  a  phreno- 
logist he  is  notwithstanding.  The  operation  of  mental  power  is 
traced  to  the  action  of  nerve  currents  along  nerve  fibres,  stimulated 
at  certain  points  by  cell  junctions.  Every  separate  sensation  has  a 
separate  track,  and  to  revive  this  sensation  in  our  imagination  the 
nerve  current  must  pass  along  precisely  the  same  tracx  that  it  did 
when  the  original  sensation  was  pro<iuoed.  The  seat  of  mental 
power  is  in  the  brain,  which  consiiits  of  fibres  and  cells,  the  one 
conttisting  of  white  threads  of  such  small  diameter  that  there  are 
about  a  hundred  millions  to  the  square  inch ;  the  other  composed 
of  ffrey  matter,  which  form  what  is  xnown  as  the  cells,  and  into  each 
of  which  flow,  and  from  each  of  which  iSMue,  seyeral  fibres ;  every 
fibre  making  a  complete  circle  from  ceU  to  cell,  there  being  no  loose 
ends  anywhere.  Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  quality  of 
the  nerve  fibre,  but,  ctsteris  paribus^  the  larger  the  brain  the  greater 
the  amount  of  mental  power,  beeauoe  there  is  an  increased  number 
of  fibres,  and  consequently  an  increased  number  of  sensations  and 
discriminations  can  oe  produced  by  them.  In  this  view  of  the  opera- 
lions  of  mind  a  limit  is  necei«8arily  placed  upon  the  extent  of  these 
operations ;  because  each  sensation  and  discrimination  requiring  a 
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ieptrtle  fibre  fcrr  its  opentioii*  a  oan  ean,  in  h\n  Hfetin€,  only  «- 
perienoe  u  many  sensaciona  and  avail  himaelf  of  as  many  diaerimi> 
nations  as  he  kas  neire  fibres ;  so  ihat  be  cannot  learn  alt  tbipgi: 
tiiose  who  try  to  learn  many  things  may  indeed  learn  new  things 
but  they  lose  some  of  their  former  leamiog ;  the  old  drops  oat  to 
make  way  for  the  new.  Also  as  the  nerve  currents  are  propagated 
■t  a  certain  rate,  somewhat  similar  to  electrical  ones,  though  aot 
siearly  so  rapidly — about,  it  is  calculated,  200  feet  per  second,^  it  fol- 
lows that,  however  swiftly  it  may  appear  to  us  thought  chsstt 
thought,  yet  there  is  an  assignable  limit  to  the  rate  at  which  one 
thought  can  follow  another. 

8uoh  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  phTsiological  riew  of  the  operatioiifl 
of  mind  as  put  forth  by  Professor  Bain ;  and  the  first  thin?  notiee- 
aUe  in  it  is  the  strong  tendency  it  has  to  materialism.  This  may 
be,  as  the  professor  says  it  is,  the  tendency  of  the  age ;  but  is  n<il 
this  tendency  promoted  by  the  teachini^s  of  those  who  lead  and 
direct  the  thought  of  the  ago  f  We  do  not,  in  this  af^e,  persecute  or 
despise  a  man  even  though  he  avow  himself  a  materialist ;  but  we  mij 
examine  the  validity  and  results  of  his  tenets ;  and  in  this  view, 
van's  mental  operations  would  appear  to  go  on  very  much  like 
those  of  a  dock,  which  is  wound  up  and  warranted  to  go  till  it 
stops. 

In  making  so  much  of  the  channels  through  which  the  mind  ope- 
rates, the  existence  of  the  individual  mind  is  almost  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  fibres,  currents,  and  cells  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  makiog 
tho  mind,  instead  of  being  carefully  distinguished  as  the  mere 
mediums  for  the  operation  of  that  which  is,  in  its  nature,  ma<^ 
more  mysterious.  Again,  the  fact  is  lost  sight  of  that  the  mbd  ii 
single,  and  must  act  as  a  whole  in  every  act  of  discrimination,  while 
in  the  method  of  ticketing  every  nerve  fibre  aa  the  recipient  of  a  par* 
tioular  aenaation,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  mind  may  act  in  psrti* 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  Professor  holds  this  view,  but  it  m  one 
which  is  very  likely  to  follow  from  giving  undue  xmrniinenoe  to  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  question,  and  which  it  is,  therefore,  necesssiy 
to  guard  against. 

But  leaving  this,  which  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  threshold  to  the 
Test,  and  which,  while  true  in  itself,  as  showing  the  operstioa  of 
xnind  on  matter,  does  not  help  us  in  coudideration  of  the  fnnctioQS 
of  mind  proper,  we  are  next  led  to  inquire  how  is  knowlodgs  ob- 
tained. This  long  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  battle-ground  of  v^ 
ohology.  Some  ufirm  the  mind  to  be  passive,  others  active,  woue 
others  asaert  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  external  world  at 
all,  it  is  merely  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas  on  the  sublect- 
Such  is  the  latest  decision  on  this  matter  by  J.  S.  Mill,  of  wdob 
Professor  Bain  is  an  earnest  disciple.  '*  We  are  not  conscious  of 
anythmg  but  through  our  own  thoughts  of  the  sensations,  hease 
wo  have  no  knowledge  of  the  extemat  world  but  our  ideas ;  and  tlie 
propertiea  of  extension,  resistance,  motion,  are  cognitions,  not  asn* 
aations." 
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Plrof.  Bain  resolyes  these  twin  propertiee  of  extenmon  and  re- 
sktanoe — ^whioh  are  considered  as  touchstones  in  the  proof  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  ezistenoe  of  outward  things— into  "  the  energy 
and  duration  of  muscular  sensation."  But,  as  it  has  already  been 
well  objeoied,  "  if  musoulsr  sensation  be  a  aseasore  of  distancot 
the  distance  saeasured  mu»t  he  pomething  different  from  the  sensa- 
tion which  measures  it ;  while  if  (as  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  affirm)  dis- 
taooe  he  nothiog  but  maseular  senMtioBof  great  or  less  enduranoe, 
therefore  the  muscalar  sensation,  by  its  greater  or  less  enduranoe, 
measures  itself;  that  is,  measures  its  own  greater  or  less  enduranoe. 
But  the  theory  eannot  be  isolated  without  assuming  those  other 
ideas,  in  place  of  the  external  world,  which  it  meant  to  explain,  or 
to  explain  away." 

For  the  different  states  of  muscular  sensation  imply  in  them- 
selves ttie  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  muades  from  a  eon- 
tracted  to  an  extended  position,  and  vice  verta.  And  tiius  we  as- 
sume the  existence  in  them  of  that  Tery  quality  of  extension  which 
we  have  undertaken,  through  their  aid,  to  prove  to  exist  in  external 
objects.  And  so,  if  we  refer  these  properties  of  matter  to  the  cog- 
nition of  our  ideas,  we  still  possess  those  ideas,  which  are  caused 
by  sensations,  which  again  are  caused  by  something  external  being 
brought  into  connection  with  the  organs  of  sense. 

Quitting  this,  we  are  next  told  that  all  our  knowledge  is  relatrre, 
relative  not  merely  in  Quantity,  as  by  saying  there  are  many  things 
about  which  we  shall  tor  erer  be  totally  ignorant,  but  in  the  very 
method  in  whioh  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  a  single  fact.  We 
obtain,  says  Prof.  Bain,  our  knowledge  of  thinjjs  only  throujgh 
comparison.  Knowledge  is  always  doublo ;  we  notice  the  similarity 
of  one  thing  to  another,  and  its  difference  from  others,  before  we 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  that  thing.  We  know  of  tho  existence  of  a 
straight  line  only  in  contradistinction  to  a  crooked  one,  and  when 
we  have  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  one,  the  other  is  continually  and 
neoessaiily  present  with  it.  We  do  not  know  heat  till  cold  is  f^t, 
or,  in  other  words,  we  know  the  one  state  only  because  it  differs 
from  the  other  ;  and  so  of  all  other  knowledge.  Kow  this  theory 
is,  I  think,  open  to  the  following  objections.  In  the  first  place,  we 
can  never  be  said  to  know  any  object  perfectly  till  we  know  it  in 
connection  with  erery  other  object  in  creation ;  and,  as  we  never 
do  so  know  it,  it  follows  thai  we  know  not  anything  perfeotly, 
which  many  will  sdmit ;  Hud  a  step  or  two  farther  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  know  nothing  of  anything.  Bat,  further,  how  many 
comparisons  are  necessHry  in  order  to  enable  us  to  know  any  one 
object  P  Can  we  know  it  by  comparison  with  one  object  P  or  have  we 
need  of  one  hundred,  who  shall  decide  P  And  agam,  if  the  know- 
ledge of  one  object  be  obtained  through  comparison  with  one  other 
special  object,  tt  follows  that  as  soon  as  the  first  object  is  seen  in 
conjunction  wiih  a  third  and  new  one,  we  know  it  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  which  we  did  at  first,  and  so,  as  we  extend  our  ac- 
quaintance with  external  objects,  we  must  of  necessity  continually 
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•Iter  our  idea  of  the  first  object,  which,  of  conrse,  briQ)^  ns  to  tb 
eoxidusion  previouRly  stated,  that  we  know  nothing  perfectly ;  and, 
in  fact,  do  not  real! v  know  anything  at  all.  The  propouoden  of 
thia  theory  readily  admit  this  conclusion. 

If  I  have  obtained  my  idea  of  a  cradle  from  comparison  with  the 
coverlet,  it  follows  that  in  after  life,  when  I  bring  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  a  cradle,  I  have,  as  an  accompaniment  of  thai  idea,  the 
mental  picture  of  a  coverlet ;  and  if  another  child  gets  his  idea  of 
the  same  article  from  comparison  with  the  table,  his  idea  of  a  cradle 
must  differ  from  mine.    And  yet  there  is  something  in  the  general 
form  of  the  cradle,  that  whatever  be  the  substance  composing  it, 
or,  within  certain  limits,  however  diversified  its  shape,  such  as  in 
height,  proportion  of  length  to  breadth,  we  at  once  recognise  the 
various  individuals  as  belonging  to  the  same  species.    Does  not  this 
show  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  a  thing  and  obtain  a  knomled^e 
of  it  fer  se?  for  however  much  we  mny  use  compari»on  and  judg- 
ment m  referring  individuals  to  a  species,  we  most  form  our  i*iea  of 
the  primary  object,  the  size  of  the  species  from  itself,  considered  by 
itself.    If,  for  example.  I  am  to  learn  to  know  a  straight  line  bjr 
comparison  with  a  crooked  one,  where  is  the  standard  of  straight- 
ne^s  found,  or,  on  this  supposition,  would  not  crookedness  be  the 
standard  P  and  if  so,  what  angle  of  obliquity  and  what  deviation 
from  it  constitutes  the  straight  line  P    I  know  a  line  to  be  straight 
because  I  see  that  it  is  not  crooked,  and  I  know  it  to  be  crooked 
because  it  is  nut  straight.    Is  not  this  arguing  in  a  circle  P— each 
term  is  used  as  the  measure  of  the  otiier,  and  so  nofttandard  at  ail  is 
reached.    But  the  truth  is,  the  perception  of  the  quality  of  straight- 
ness  is  inherent  in  us,  depending  upon  the  eye :  thus  some  hare  s 
very  exact  and  even  eye,  while  others,  with  defective  vision,  hare  a 
very  uneven  one ;  and  this  faculty  of  pi  roeiving  straight  lines  may 
be  educated ;  in  short,  I  must  know  what  the  one  object  is  like 
before  I  can  compare  others  with  it,  or  distinguish  them  from  it. 
Bo,  again,  with  the  sensation  of  heat.    Suppose — and  the  case  i» 
possible— a  child  confined  from  its  birth  till  it  is  several  years  old 
in  af>artments  kept  exactly  at  the  same  temperature,  he  would,  ac- 
cord ing  to  this  theory,  experience  no  senna tion  of  heat  or  cold,  do 
matter  how  hi^h  or  how  low  the  temperature  might  be,  until  he  was 
brought  into  apartments  of  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  than 
those  he  had  hiiherto  inhabited,  when  he  would  immediately  b^ 
aware  of  the  difference  in  temperature.    How  ia  he  aware  of  this 
difference  P    The  two  sensations  are  not  both  present  that  he  may 
compare  them,  his  knowledge  of  the  previous  temperature  can  only 
be  an  act  of  memory  ;  but  he  felt  no  sensation  of  heat  previous  to 
this,  and  he  can  only  know  the  present  by  comparison  with  the 
Mat;  therefore  to  be  aware  of  present  warmth  or  culd  he  must 
have  present  the  recollection  of  that  which  he  never  felt.    And  the 
same  is  true  wiihout  the  aid  of  an  extreme  case.    The  momeot  uif 
one  feels  a  change  of  temperature  he,  upon  this  theory,  feels  it  only 
beeauae  it  is  difi'erent  from  something  experienced  before,  and  thii 
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from  lome  other  state,  and  00  on  backw^ards  till  we  oome  to  the  first 
time  we  were  aware  of  the  change,  when,  as  before,  we  must  know  a 
sensation  previous  to  this  per  se^  to  be  aware  of  the  difference. 

Into  the  theory  of  the  will  I  cannot  now  enter,  and  upon  the 
question  of  innate  moral  sense  versus  educated  understanding,  or 
on  the  delicate  one  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the  accountability  of 
man  for  his  ai'tionis,  I  do  not  purpose  to  dwell,  but  will  conclude 
by  recapitulating  what  I  belieye  are  the  real  and  possible  effects  of 
Professor  Bdin's  teaching. 

First,  though  enlarging  so  much  on  the  organs  through  which 
mind  acts  mind  itself,  ai  the  motive  power,  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
often  confounded  with  its  or»<an8.  Then  all  practical  knowledge  is 
weakened  through  insisting  on  its  relativity,  and  the  active  power 
of  the  mind  to  seize  upon  one  object  and  become  familiar  with  it  is 
denied.  £.  S. 


Mbvtal  Cttltivatton. — The  spirit  uninformed  is  as  a  flower  in  the 
d<«ert,  or  a  diamond  unpolished,  and  though  stamped  with  t'iere»embUnoe 
of  Deity,  can  never  in  its  natund^state  reflect  the  glory  of  its  great  Original, 
bat  dark  and  benighted — 

"  Wild  as  the  untaught  Indian's  brood," 

it  18  without  a  line  to  regulate  the  conduct,  or  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  the  prospect  of  a  future  state.  It  is  knowledge  which  lays  out  in  order 
the  garden  of  the  soul ;  it  is  self-improvement,  like  the  hand  of  the  lapidary, 
that  polishes  the  ruby  to  reflect  the  sunbeam.  How  many  who  have  trod 
the  stage  of  life  wnuld  have  shone  in  their  spheres  like  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  hid  from  the  reflecting  beams  of  this  bright  luminary,  they 
twinkled  and  disappeared ;  and  manv,  if  favoured  with  opportunities,  would 
yet  as  little  suns  bUze  in  their  circled  regions,  and  shed  peculiar  blessings 
on  all  within  the  reach  of  their  influence.  There  is  many  a  hut  that  con- 
tains a  more  precious  jewel  than  adurns  the  brow  of  an  emperor,  and  needs 
only  to  be  disooveied  in  order  to  be  prised.  The  untutored  savage  possesses 
a  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  wandering  Arab  a  nobleness  of  mind,  which  for 
want  of  instruction  are  discovered  only  in  deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood. 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air," 

Kature  has  placed  in  every  human  heart  a  lamp,  and  the  God  of  nature 
has  instituted  divine  knowledge  a^  a  torch  to  light  it,  that  when  lit,  it  may 
direct  the  soul  to  all  that  is  excellent  and  good.  It  leads  man  torth  out  of 
obscurity,  and  placing  him  in  the  full  dignity  of  his  nature  in  his  original 
rank,  stamps  with  indelible  characters  on  his  majestic  front,  '*  Tlie  noblest 
work  of  God ! "  and  then  prepares  him,  with  calmness  and  resignation, 

'*  To  bid  this  world  of  noise  and  show, 
"With  all  its  glittering  snares,  adieu." 

**  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  ia  far  better." 


TraeUfor  the  Day  ;  Es$ay8  on  Tkeologiaal  SuJyeeU.  Bditod  bj  1^ 
!BeT.  OsBT  Shiplbt,  M.A.  No,  IIL  The  Seven  Satramait, 
No,  IV.  Miracles  and  Prayer,  London :  Longmans,  Greo, 
&Co. 

Thb  "  Tracts  for  the  Day  "  are  an  attempt  to  re-establish  dmnk 
mediieyaliBm.  The  mystical  powers  of  prieethood  and  the  peenlw 
efficacy  of  saoramentalisiu  appear  to  be  the  tenets  chiefly  desired  to 
be  inculcated.  Tract  No.  III.  advocates  the  entire  Se^fva  Saen* 
menis  of  the  Church  of  Some — or,  as  the  writer  would  prefer  to 
say— of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  differing  from  the  Church  Calhoiie. 
It  says : — 

*'  A  Sacrament  may  be  defined  as  a  rite  which  has  two  parts — an  oo^n^ 
and  an  inward ;  a  visible  and  an  invisible ;  a  material  and  a  spirituL 
These  two  parts  are  inseparably  united  and  form  one  whole,  so  that  vbes 
either  part  is  absent  there  is  no  sacrament.  .  .  .  The  Cathoiio  Chmt^ 
both  East  and  West,  acknowledges  seven  sacraments,  but  not  all  of  equal 
importance.  Thus  two,  viz.,  Uoly  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  are  d^ 
fined  as  generally,  ».e.,  universally  liocessary  to  salvation;  while  » 
the  others  the  same  necessity  is  not  predicated.  Two  of  the  five^  viLr 
Holy  Matrimony  and  Holy  Order,  are  indeed  absolutely  neeessaiy  ftr 
the  continuance  of  the  visible  Church ;  but  they  are  not  neoessaiy  fo  ^ 
members  of  the  Church.  Ttie  other  three  are  means  of  gtaoe^  but  areafl^ 
absolutely  necessary  for  salvation.  Three  of  these  sacraments  ooniv  ■> 
indelible  mark,  and  are  never  to  be  repeated,  viz.,  Baptism,  GonfirtDslioD, 
and  Order.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  as  well  aa  of  dearaea^ 
we  shall  divide  the  Seven  Sacraments  into  two  groups.  In  one  we  shw 
place  those  Sacraments  which  are  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  tbe 
Church,  both  as  a  spiritual  body  and  as  a  visible  body.  In  the  otbtf  ^ 
shall  consider  those  which  are  ordained  for  the  sanctification  of  the  wOr 
vidual  members  of  the  body.  The  first  division  will  include  Ho^  Order 
and  Matrimony;  the  second  the  other  five  Sacraments— Holy  BaptiJ"* 
Confirmation,  Penance,  Unction  of  the  Sick^  and  the  Blessed  Eucbarut 

Those  who  wish  to  know  in  brief  space  and  at  amall  cost  wbit 
can  be  said  in  faronr  of  these  seven  sacraoMnts,  and  of  their  be^ 
accepted  by  cler^mnen  of  that  Church,  which  says  in  ita  Btsndtfv 
of  sacraments,  "  There  he  but  two,  namely.  Baptism  and  the  Lord' 
Sapper,"  should  read  this  tract,  which  is  ably  oompoaed,  though* 
little  rhapsodical  sometinieB,  and  never  vezy  doaely  coherent  i&  ^ 
logic. 

X4o.  IV.  is  a  tract  of  altogether  a  different  character.  It  is  ^' 
cise,  philosophical,  and  able.  We  have  never  seen  in  the  same  ip*^ 
so  much  good  argumentation  on  the  subject  of  miracles  and  pn/^* 
It  is  indeed  a  compendions  treatij»e,  containing  more  excellent  ffii^ 
on  these  topics  than  many  volumes.    It  is  leas  technically  log"*' 
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leM  narrowly  reasoned,  bnt  a  great  deal  better  written,  a  great  deal 
more  apiritnally  minded  than  Dr.  Newman's  famous  "  Es^ay  on 
Miraolen/*  contributed  to  the  "  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana."  It 
is  just  about  as  brief  as  Hume's  '*  Es^ay  on  Miracles/'  and  ^uite  as 
acute,  while  its  composition  has  many  fine  touches  of  rhetoric  which 
Hume  could  never  nave  reached.  We  make  the  following  quota- 
tions to  show  that  our  opinion  is  substantially  correct : — 

**  The  Teiy  fonndations  of  Christiaiiitj  are  really  laid  in  a  region  beyond 
the  reaeh  of  human  faculties ;  that  a  religion  which  starts  from  the  asser- 
tion that  €K>D  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  very  existence  of 
which  is  involved  in  the  absolute  truth,  as  simple  facts,  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  Beeurrection,  and  the  Ascension,  must  stand  or  fsll  with  the  reception 
or  the  rejection  of  the  miraculous.  .  .  .  Science,  looking  only  on  the 
phenomena,  not  into  the  heart  of  things,  has  ever  failed.  It  is  impossible  to 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  an  ever-multiplying  number  of  simple  facts ;  to 
carry  back  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  facts  hold  to  one  another, 
step  by  step,  in  an  ever-increasing  series ;  and  to  construct  arguments  sci- 
entifioally  true  but  logically  imperfect,  as  depending  on  the  presumption,  of 
which  no  proof  can  be  given,  that  the  facts  and  their  relations  to  each  other 
win  continue  inrariable  in  the  future ;  but  to  ascertain  causes  is  clearly 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  faculties  that  have  yet  been  given  to  man.  The 
reasons,  0.^.,  of  the  simplest  operations  of  nature  are  far  beyond  the  utmost 
range  assigned  to  human  intellect.  The  sources  of  the  most  ordinary  of 
those  workings,  on  the  in  variableness  of  which  we  found  the  calculations  of 
our  daily  life,  lie  hidden  in  trackless  regions  which  the  foot  of  no  inquirer 
has  ever  trod,  on  which  the  gaze  of  human  eye  never  yet  has  rested.  .  •  . 
All  that  we  have  done  is  to  have  observed  certain  facts,  and  deduced  by 
reasoning  certain  consequences  from  them,  which  consequences  experience 
has  proved  to  follow  in  a  sequence,  which  we  may  reasonably  argue  will 
remain  unchanged  as  long  as  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded  and  the 
relations  of  those  facts  one  to  another  remain  unaltered.  But  no  chain  of 
reasoning  has  ever  led  ns  upwards  to  the  source,  nor  down  into  the  true 
heart  of  the  facts  from  which  such  reasoning  starts.  No  observation  has 
enabled  us  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  facts  themselves.  ...  In 
a  oompUcated  machine  the  spectator  sees,  in  the  unity  of  purpose  which 
subdues  into  harmony  the  workings  of  rarious  forces  and  oompels  them  all 
to  labour  for  one  end,  the  embodiment  and  expression  of  the  intellect  of  the 
inventor.  In  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  a  mighty  orator,  thrilling  the 
Ueacta  of  men,  and  moving  them  to  joy  or  sorrow  as  he  wills,  the  hearer 
passes  on  from  the  mechanism  of  the  human  voice,  or  the  air- waves  that 
have  borne  it  to  his  ear,  to  the  perception  that  the  words  which  have  gone 
home  to  his  own  inmost  consciousneas  are  tne  embodiment  of  the  speaker's 
thought.  And  what  machinery  i»  to  human  intelirct,  what  the  word,  writ- 
ten or  spoken,  is  to  human  thought,  that  is  the  creation  to  its  CttBATon ; 
its  outward  mechanism,  the  **  force«  '*  that  stir  the  mechanism  into  action, 
are  alike  embodiments  and  exoreitfions  of  the  will  of  Goo.  .  .  .  The 
water  that  falls  from  heaven  and  fills  the  grape  with  its  abundant  juice  is 
expected  to  change  into  wine  in  the  ordiimry  course  of  events.  The  seed 
which  men  cast  mto  their  fields  is  ordinarily  multiplied  into  the  daily  food 
of  nations.  And  if  as  yet  the  animate  world  affords  no  witness  of  the  truth 
of  life  returning  nf^«»r  sprminr  rlcath,  yot  thi?,  a«  in  a  parnblr,  i««  oonttnuiUy 
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set  forth  to  us  in  tha  inanimate  creation.  Except  a  com  of  wh«ai  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bnngeth  forth  much  Unit. 
•    •    .    Miracles  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  if  tliey  implied  anj  contra* 
diction  to,  any  suspension  of,  or  any  arbitrary  interference  with,  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  nature,  but  as  developments  of  these  rery  prooeaKa, 
fulfilments  of  the  purposes  in  them  made  manifest;  not  diaoords  nor  con- 
fusion, but  mort  true  and  noble  harmonies,  ringing  out  from  the  union  of 
the  spiritual  with  the  material,  of  the  vij^ible  with  the  iuFisible  ;  most  real 
and  glorious  outbursts  of  the  inner  being  of  material  things  auddenlj  flash- 
ing through  the  outward  yeil  of  their  materiality,  and  reTealini;  that  inward 
truth  which,  save  at  Puch  moments,  ia  not  to  be  apprehended  bj  the  percep- 
tion of  the  faculties  of  man. 

"  Thus  miranles  become  GoD*s  answer  to  the  instinctive  need^  and  long- 
ings of  humanity ;  to  its  yearnings  to  be  lifted  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
out  of  wcMknesa  into  strength,  out  of  conscious  and  most  hateful  impurity 
and  untruthfulness  into  the  higher  regions  of  holiness  and  truth.  They 
are  divine  replies  to  the  craving  for  a  hand  outstretched  from  above  to 
raise,  and  for  strength  within  to  grasp  and  cling  to  it,  and  so  to  be  draim 
out  of  corruption  and  decay.  They  are  divine  answers  to  the  cry  of 
humanity,  ntlen  made  in  weakness  and  despondency,  often  made  aa  the 
hopeless  and  purposeless  sighing  of  despair,  which  could  attain  to  aosie 
faint,  dim  imaginings,  but  had  not  hope  to  mould  those  faint  imaginings 
into  a  prayer.  They  are  divine  answers  to  the  prayers  of  all  the  nobleat 
and  the  best  of  earth ;  of  the  heatlien  sage  as  of  the  Christian  saii^t ;  of  the 
sadness  of  the  philosopher  in  his  darkness  as  of  the  apostle  in  his  clear  and 
certain  light.  And  again,  miracles  supply  the  bridge  over  the  chasm  that 
separates  the  purity  and  power  of  the  invbible  from  the  weakneas  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  visible." 

The  Ritualism  of  Churchmen  and  the  Duties  of  IXesenters.      Bj 

Chablbs  Yincb. 

Sacerdotalism  in  the  Church  of  England.    By  Baptist  W.  If  okl. 

London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Thksb  two  pamphlets  are  reprints  of  addresses  delivered  before 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britnin  and  Ireland  in  May  laat.  The 
speech  on  Sacerdotalmm  is  searching,  well  fortified  by  proof,  foil  of 
facts,  and  remarkable  for  earneatness  of  spiritual  pleading.  Jt  is 
deserving  of  perusal,  not  only  by  Churchmen  to  see  what  eflfeets 
Sacerdotalism  produces  on  Dissenters,  but  by  Dissenters  to  see 
what  tlie  facts  of  the  day  put  before  them  to  prove  that  Chricti- 
anity  is  not  a  profession  but  a  life.  Though  more  informing  ftnd 
rhetorical  than  the  paper  of  the  minister  of  Graham  Street  Chapel, 
Birmingham,  it  is  not  so  practical  or  so  keen  in  its  edge  aa  his. 
Mr.  Vince  has  a  mind  of  firm  grasp  and  a  style  of  sinewy  rigour. 
He  has  cast  into  concise  form  a  great  deal  of  carefully  elaborated 
fact,  and  it  is  all  so  simply  laid  down  that  on  a  first  reading  one 
would  think  there  was  no  labour  of  thought  in  it,  but  a  thinker  will 
find  it  Car  otherwise.  It  is  a  strong,  earnest,  sober  "  tract  for  tiie 
times." 
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I%e  Preacher's  Counsellor  \  by  Athanase  Coqubbbl,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Eer.  B.  A.  Bertram.  London:  Elliot 
Stock. 

"  As  one  of  the  most  eminent  pnl pit-orators  of  the  present  cen- 
tary  Athanase  Coquerel  has  acquired  a  claim  to  our  attention  when 
he  presents  to  ns  the  convictions  re^rding  public  speaking,  and 
especially  ooncemini?  preaching,  with  which  the  experience  of 
nearly  fifty  years  of  ministerial  life  hns  inspired  him."  So  says  the 
translator,  and  we  perfectly  a^ree  with  him.  For  those  who  do 
not  read  French  this  yersion  of  the  leading?  Protestant  pnlpit  orator 
of  France  will  be  a  great  acquisition ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
reader  will  thank  the  translator  for  his  judiciousness.  '*  In  this 
translation  some  para^aphs  and  many  notes  that  help  to  make  the 
original  attractive  to  French  scholars,  are  omitted.  It  seemed  to 
me  of  little  use  to  encumber  an  £nKlish  translation  with  references 
to  matters  of  little  interest  to  English  readers,  or  to  books  that  are 
entirely  inaccessible  to  them.  But  I  have  not  omitted  anything 
that  is  of  general  and  permanent  interest."  This  is  judicious  in  a 
book  like  this,  which  is  intended  to  teach  rather  than  gratify.  We 
shall  tell  our  readers  something  of  the  French  author  before  we 
speak  of  the  book. 

Athanase  Laurent  Charles  Coquerel  was  bom  at  Paris  27th 
August,  1795.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Helena 
Maria  Williams,  his  aunt,  authoress  of  "  Letters  from  France," 
**  Edwin  and  Elfrida,"  -'  Poems,"  &c.  He  was  educated  as  a  Protes- 
tant at  Mnntauban,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816,  after  which 
he  was  offered  the  pastorate  of  the  Episcopal  Church  at  Jersey ; 
but  he  refused  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  articles.  For  twelye  years  be 
liyed  in  Holland,  and  preached  in  the  Calyiniatic  churches  in  Am- 
sterdam, Ley  den,  Utrecht,  &c.  Cuyier,  who  was  a  Protestant, 
adyised  him  to  accept  of  a  charge  in  Paris  in  1830.  In  a  short  time 
he  achieyed  a  brilliant  fame  as  a  popular  pulpit  orator,  and  acquired 
an  authority  in  the  Consistory  not  less  due  to  his  character  than 
his  talents.  He  established  in  1831  "  The  Protestant,"  which  he 
changed  in  1834  into  "  The  Free  Search,"  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  in  July,  1836.  In  1841  he  commenced  "  The  Bond."  He  has 
issued  a  dozen  or  so  of  yolumes  of  '*  Sermons,"  a  **  Sacred  Biogra- 
phy," a  "  Sacred  History  and  Criticism  of  the  Scriptures,"  contain- 
ing an  analysis  of  the  Bible,  and  an  order  for  reading  the  holy 
word ;  a  "  Course  of  the  Christian  Religion ;"  a  "  Heply  to  Strauss* 
'  Life  of  Jesus,'  "  besides  translations  and  "  Letters." 

During  the  Reyolution  of  1848  he  threw  himself  into  political 
life  and  the  stir  of  the  clubs.  He  offered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  a.**  a  moderate 
republican,  and  entered,  as  such,  the  National  Assembly.  He  was 
put  on  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  Constitution ;  he  sup- 
ported Caraignac,  and  opposed  the  SocIaliiitA ;  he  gaire  his  ht*lp  to 
the  prime  minister  of  Napoleon,  sanctioned  the  expedition  to  Eome 
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in  1849,  and  the  re-astabliBbment  of  the  tem^poral  power  of 
Pope;  he  opponed  extremps,  and  closed  his  political  career  after  the 
coup  d'etat  of  1852.  During  his  parliamentary  nctirity  he  proposed 
the  entire  abolition  of  capital  punifihments.  He  is  aecoratedf  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour  since  1836.  Hia  Calvimam  ia  very  moderate ; 
by  some  of  hia  co-religion ista  he  ia  regarded  aa  a  heretic,  a  aori  c^ 
dhristian  rationalist.  Bat  hia  popularity  and  power  have  eon- 
tinued  to  increase  from  year  to  year  as  a  preacher.  Of  late  y^ars 
controversy  has  thickened  round  him,  and  a  large  party  endeairovra 
to  counterwork  his  desertion  of  strict  CaWiniBtie  orthodoxy. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cont«>nta  of  this  ▼alnable 
book, — from  which  it  will  be  seen  how  full  it  ia  of  matters  of 
value.  ^Vhen  we  add  that  to  these  various  chapters  a  ready  key 
is  to  be  had  by  a  carefully  prepared  index,  we  nave  said  enoo^ 
to  show  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  students  of  oratory — 
especially  of  pulpit  oratory. 


1.  Preliminaries;  2.  On  the  Danger  of  Imitation ;  $.  On  the 
of  Advice ;  4.  On  Parliamentary,  Judicial,  and  Academical  Sloqueoe^ 
Oompared  with  that  of  the  Pulpit ;  5.  On  the  Bett  Kindt  of  Sermomg  ;  6. 
On  Allegorical  Sermons ;  7.  On  Exegen*  in  Sermons ;  8.  On  the  Choice 
of  the  Text ;  9.  On  Wit  in  Sermons ;  10.  On  some  Quicksands  in  "Pirmeh" 
ing  ;  11.  On  Boldness  in  Preaching ;  12.  On  the  Adaptation  of  Preaching 
to  our  Own  Time;  13.  On  the  Education  of  the  Auditory  by  Preaching;  14. 
The  Question  of  the  Age;  15.  On  Tlans  of  Sermons:  16.  On  SeTTDOna 
without  Method ;  17.  On  Sermons  without  Gradation ;  18.  On  the  Bead- 
ing of  Sermons  in  the  Pulpit;  19.  On  lUeitalion;  20.  On Exiempowiam 
Hon  i  21.  Counsels  on  Extemjtorisatiem ;  22.  On  the  Continued  Labour  of 
Preaching  ;  23.  Moral  and  Artistic  Aspects  of  Preaching  Oompared ;  8^ 
The  Importance  of  the  Sermon  in  Public  Worship;  26.  On  the  Qood 
Effected  by  Preaching ;  26.  On  the  Besponsibility  of  Preaching. 

The  translation  is  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  author^  sud 
although  not  quite  idiomatic  in  its  Enelish,  is  singularly  free  from 
French  specialities.  The  reader  of  this  notice  will,  on  reference 
to  the  outline  of  the  contents,  see  some  chapters  italicised.  Theaa 
we  regard  as  the  chapters  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  originality  and  excellence  of  matter.  If  we  had  a  friend  who 
was  anxious  to  get  from  us  advice  concerning  the  best  book  on 
sacred  eloquence,  we  should  name  this  as  one  of  the  best  of  those 
we  have  read,  and  we  have  read  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
literature  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  pulpit. 

The  translator,  Ber.  B.  A.  Bertram,  seems  to  be  a  man  of  eon- 
siderable  culture,  good  abilities,  and  fair  literary  taste.  He  is  not 
only  editor  of  the  present  work  in  its  English  version  ;  but  alM>  of 
another  work  of  English  growth,  entitled  "  Parable,  or  Dmoe 
Poesy."  We  have,  in  our  hande,  a  more  thorough  work  of  his 
own,  entitled  "  The  Imprecatory  Psxlms,"  six  lectures,  with  othn 
discourses.    To  these  we  hope  to  call  attention  shortly. 
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<!^ur  C0lItgtate  Course. 

STUDIES    IN  SNaLISH  LITSBATXTBB. 


THE  SONNETS  OF  MILTON. 

On  Hi8  Dbobasbd  Wivs, 

OAxmnuHS,  Bavg^htsb  ov  Captain  [John  ?]  WoosoooK,  o>  HAonnT, 

ObiU,  Ftb.  1657-a. 

Methoughl  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint  (1) 
Brought  to  me,  like  AlceBtis,  (2)  from  the  grave 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  (3)  to  her  glad  husband  (4)  gave, 
Bescued  from  death  by  force^  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom,  wash  d  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint. 

Helps  to  paraphrasing. 

Hdb  1.  I  supposed  that ;  recently  wedded  holj  one. 

2.  Beatored ;  tomb. 

3.  Mighty;  rejoicing;  presented. 
4k  Snatched ;  might ;  wan ;  weak. 
6.  OleanBed;  blemish  $  stain. 

(1)  Milton  married  this,  his  second  wife,  12th  November,  1656 ;  she  died 
in  onildbirth  of  a  daughter  (who  did  not  survive  her)  about  fifteen  months 
tfaereaifter. 

(8)  Aloestfts,  daughter  of  Pelias,  king  of  lolcns,  and  wife  of  Admetus, 
kxDg  of  FhersB,  in  Thessaly.  Apollo,  who  served  Admetus  for  nine  years  as 
a  punishment  for  slaying  the  Cjolope,  prevailed  upon  the  Fates  to  permit 
Admetus  to  live  bejond  the  dajs  they  had  allotted  to  him  on  condition 
that  &ther»  mother,  or  wife  should  die  for  him.  Aloestis  devoted  hsrMlf 
to  death  on  his  behalf,  but  Hercules  snatohea  her  from  death,  and  brought 
her  back  from  the  lower  world.  This  is  the  foundation-£sble  of  Enripides* 
Aloestis,  **  Aloestis,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  productions  of  its 
aothoTy  unquestionably  contains  the  most  exquisite  scene.  The  description 
nvon  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  heroic  wife  for  her  approaching  .end — 
ttie  apostrophe  to  the  nuptial  chamber— her  own  gentle  departure  and 
leave-taking  of  life,  preceded  by  maternal  aniieties  and  thoughts  of  love, 
fimn  an  instance  of  the  pathetic  of  which  all  the  works  of  ancient  times  can 
fiurmsh  no  similar  example." — Sir  Thomas  Noon  Tatfourd  on  the  **  Tragie 
^osis  of  Oreeee,*'  ^*  £negelopadia  Metropolitana,  Historg  of  Qreeh 
XOsrofofv,"  p.  114. 

f8)  Heroolee,  son  of  Jove^  by  Alemene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 

^)  Admetna,  hero  of  the  Tragi-oomedy  of  "  AJoesti*." 
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Purification  in  the  old  law  (6)  did  save. 

And  Much,  as  yet  <mee  more  I  trust  to  have 
Fall  sfffht  of  her  in  heaven  without  reetraintf 

Came  vested  all  in  vhite,  pure  as  her  mind : 
Her /ace  wag  veiTd,  (6)  yet,  to  my  fancied  sight. 

Zove,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 
So  e/ear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 

But,  oh  1  as  to  emhrare  me  she  inclined, 
I  loaArei— she^tfc^—and  <^^  brought  back  my  nigki.  (7) 

6.  Ceremonial  remoTal  of  defilement ;  set  free. 

7.  In  the  same  state ;  hereafter  again  $  assuredly  hope  ;  TCoeive. 

8.  Perfect  vision ;  hindrance. 

9.  Approached  robed ;  unsuUiedness ;  souL 

10.  Features  ;  concealed  ;  imagined. 

11.  Kindliness,  grace,  gentlenevs ;  appearance  glowed. 

12.  Yisibly ;  entrancin»;ne«8. 

18.  Enfold  me  lovingly  in  her  arms ;  seemed  to  stoop. 

14.  Started  from  sleep  ;  vanished ;  morning ;  sense  of  sorrow. 


(6)  Mosaic  dispensation,  Lev.  xii. 

(6)  Alcestis,  when  she  returns  as  delivered  from  death  in  the  last  seeoe 
of  the  drama,  is  veiled  and  mute. 

(7)  Sonnets  by  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Rota,  Italian  poets,  and  GamoeDS, 
the  Portuguese  Epic  poet,  have  bt«en  compared  with  this ;  but  we  do  not 
see  any  traces  of  the  imitation  of  them  by  Milton.  The  laat  haif-IiBe  bss 
been  beautifully  expanded  by  Campbell,  into — 

'*  But  sorrow  returned  with  the  dawning  of  mom.** 


Ov  THB  New  Fobcbbs  of  CoNscrnircB  undbb  thb  Lobo  Pabxia]C0T. 

[This  poem  is  supposed  to  have  been  Written  when  the  Directory  for  ibe 
Public  Worship  of  God,  a  code  of  Regulations  concerning  the  different  per 
tions  of  public  worship,  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  DivioOi 
1644,  was  ratified  by  the  £ngli«h  Parliament,  and  in  the  next  year  vAofAtd 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Scottish  Far* 
liament,  as  conducing  to  "a  happy  unity  and  uniformity  in  BdigioB 
among  the  Kirks  of  Christ  in  these  three  kingdoms  united  under  one  s^^ 
reign.  Disputes  at  this  time  ran  high  between  the  Presbyteriass  tod 
the  Independents — the  latter  pleading  for  toleration,  and  the  former  agiiitff 
it.  But  "at  length,  after  unspeakable  debatini^s,  passings  and  repvfiBP 
through  both  houses,  and  souls* -travail  not  a  little,  the  Prmbyterisn  ^' 
form  passed  into  law,  and  the  clergy  Ke^an  to  enforce  the  Directoiy^^ 
the  utmost  rigour.  Milton,  who  had  both  public  and  private  ressos*^ 
disliking  the  Presbyterians,  probMbly  discharged  this  sonnet  at  them  in 
1646  or  1647."  This  "  is  the  only  specimen  in  our  language  of  whtt  tbr 
Italians  call  the  sonetfo  con  coda  (f>onnft  with  a  closing  clause  nit»<^t^)i 
which  fierni  vaed ;  hut  he  whs  probably  not  the  invontor  of  it,  si  t^^ 
sonnets  of  this  kind  appear  among  those  of  Ario»to,  whiob,  however,  could 
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not  haye  been  known  to  Milton,  at  they  were  not  published  till  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  This  kind  of  sonnet  was  used  by  the  Italians  only  in 
humorous  and  satirical  subjects.  Milton  adheres  closely  to  the  Italian 
model  in  its  structure."— TAowkM  Kmghtley'9  ^  Ufey  OpimonSt  and  WorkM 
of  Milion;*  p.  313.] 

BscAUSE  you  have  thrown  off  your  prelate  lord,  (1) 
And  with  stiff  vows  renounced  his  liturfj^y,  (2) 
To  seize  the  widowed  whore,  Plurality  (3) 

Line  1.  Bejected,  priestly  church  leader. 

2.  Stubborn  engagements  giren  up  the  use  of. 
S.  Lay  hold  of,  despitefully  bereft  hireling. 


(1)  William  Laud,  son  of  a  clothier  in  Beading,  Berkshire,  was  bom 
7th  October,  1573;  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  1589—1593;  M.A.  in 
1598 ;  and  in  1601  was  ordained  priest.  He  soon  became  conspicuous  for 
his  antipathy  to  Puritanism.  He  was  Ticar  of  Stamford  in  1607  ;  rector  of 
West  Tilbury,  1609 ;  president  of  St.  John's,  1611 ;  prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
1614  ;  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  1615.  James  I.  took  him  with  him  to 
Scotland  in  1617,  where  they  failed  to  introduce  Episcopacy.  In  1621  he 
was  Bishop  of  St.  David's ;  in  1625  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  in  1628  of  London ; 
in  1630  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  the  centre  of  high  churchism ;  in  1633  Arch- 
bishop of  CanterbuVy  and  Chancellor  of  Dublin  TTnirersity.  He  opposed 
Puritanism  and  espoused  Bitualism,  and  became  most  obnoxious  to  the 
great  body  of  Nonconformists  and  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  State 
Church.  He  made  in  1685-7  a  second  attempt  to  introduce  Episcopacy 
into  Scotland,  but  failed  again.  Proceedings  were  taken  against  him  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  March  1640.  He 
was  stripped  of  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  and  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  13th  NoTember  1643,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  other 
crimes.  He  was  not  found  guilty,  but  the  Commons  passed  an  ordinance 
for  his  execution,  to  which  the  Lords  assented,  and  despite  a  royal  pardon 
which  he  had  obtained,  he  was  beheaded,  10th  Jan.  1644-5.  "He  died," 
Ciirlyle  says,  '*  very  gently ;  his  last  scene  much  the  best  for  himself  and 
for  us."  Few  can  admire  his  character,  but  all  msy  pity  his  fate.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  strong,  acute,  narrow,  sacerdotal  mind,  with  few  sympathies 
and  much  ambition. 

(2)  Liturgy  (from  Gfreek  Leitourgiaf  a  public  sendee)  in  general  signifies 
a' form  of  prayer  and  ceremonial,  established  by  ecclesiastical  authority  to 
he  used  in  the  public  serrices  of  the  Church.  The  special  forms  of  public 
worship  and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Its  use  was  prohibited  by  the  Long  Pailiament 
in  1643,  and  the  Directory  was  promulgated  instead. 

(3)  Plurality,  or  Pluralism,  in  ouion  law  signifies  the  possession  by  the 
same  person  of  two  or  more  ecclesiastical  offices,  either  of  dignity  or  emolu- 
ment. The  preceding  obnoxious  phrase  is  used  to  indicate  the  hireling 
nfature  of  the  origin  of  this  defect  in  discipline,  and  the  word  **  widowed  " 
refers  to  the  abofition  of  Episcopacy. 

1867.  X 
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From  them  (4)  whose  tin  ye  envied,  not  abhorred; 
Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  <7m7  sword  {6} 

To  force  our  conscienees  that  Christ  set  free,  (6) 

And  ride  xu  with  a  classic  (7)  hierarchy 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  (8)  and  RotherfordP  (9) 
Men,  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent. 

Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul ; 
Must  now  be  named  and  printed  heretic 

By  shallow  Edwards,  (10)  and  Scotch  what  d*ye  call,  (11) 

4.  ETil-doine ;  disliked  the  success  of ;  hated  for  its  Tileness. 
6.  Hare  ye  the  confidence ;  ask  the  aid ;  goremment. 

6.  Coerce  or  tyrannize  OTer ;  priTste  judgments. 

7.  Overpower  and  manage ;  priesthood. 

8.  Put  into  your  heads ;  contemptible. 

9.  Conduct;  intelligence;  convictions;  motive. 

10.  Begarded  as  worthy  of  commendation. 

11.  Mentioned  in  conversation  and  in  books. 

12.  Ignorant. 


Ut\  The  XpiscopaUans,  among  whom  Pluralism  prevailed. 

(5)  Secular  power ;  for,  according  to  the  Presbyterians,  the  magistrate 
in  right  of  bis  office  is  bound  to  punish  religious  ofllBnces  as  a  means  of 
promoting  and  furthering  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 

OS)  Bom.  viii.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17  ;  GaI.  ii.  4^  5  ;  1  James  i.  25  ;  ii.  12. 

(7)  Classic  here  signifies  arranged  into  specific  orders,  and  refers  to  the 
kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  sssemblies,  into  which  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  are  divided. 

(8)  Adam  Stewart,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  author  of  some 
polemical  tracts  which  had  reference  to  the  controversies  of  the  time^  and 
were  generallv  published  with  his  initials  only  on  the  title-page. 

^9)  Samui;!  Kutherford,  bom  1600,  in  Koxburghshire,  and  educated  at 
Edmburgh  University,  author  of  **  A  Peaceable  Plea  for  Paul's  Presby- 
teiy;*'  "The  Due  Eight  of  Presbytery;/'  "Lex  Bex;"  "The  Divins 
Bight  of  Church  Government  in  Opposition  to  the  Erastians ; "  "  free 
Disputation  against  pretended  Liberty  of  Conscienoe.*'  He  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  Professor  of  DiTinity  in 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.    He  died  20th  March,  1661. 

(10)  Thouias  Edwards,  a  pamphleteering  divine,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Kog^ 
land.  This  position  he  renounced  for  P>esbyterianism.  He  was  a  bitter 
opponent  of  Independency,  and  in  his  "  Qangnena;  or,  a  discovery  of  many  of 
the  errors,  heresies,  blasphemies,  and  pernicious  practices  of  the  Seotsriei 
of  the  time,  1646,"  gives  a  horrible  picture  of  the  state  of  the  sects.  He 
issued,  in  1647,  "  A  Treatise  against  Toleration."  The  Independento  rofli 
against  him  and  drove  him  out  of  England.    He  died  in  Holland,  1647. 

(11)  Perhaps  George  Gillespie,  against  the  euphony  of  whose  name  hs 
had  protested  before,  but  it  might  have  been  Alexander  Henderson  (1583 
—1646),  an  able,  earnest,  and  asealous  divine  of  the  Scottish  Church,  who 
conducted  a  controversy  in  writing,  at  Newcastle,  with  Charles  L 
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But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks. 
Your  plots  and  packing,  worse  than  those  of  Trent,  (12) 

That  so  the  Parliament 
May,  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears, 
CRp  your  phylacteries,  (l3)-4hoagh  baulk  (14)  your  ears. 

And  succour  out  just /ears. 
When  they  shall  read  this  clearly  in  your  charge, 
"  New  Presbyter  (15)  is  but  old  Priest  (16)  writ  large," 

13.  Expect ;  discover ;  cunning  doings. 

.14.  Onhj  plans ;  iniquitous  arrangement  of  the  memben  of  a  meeting; 
more  flagrant. 

15.  In  order  that ;  House  of  Commons. 

16.  Beneficial ;  hindering  or  antidotal. 

17.  Cat  short  or  narrow. 

18.  Help  us  to  get  rid  of;  fairly  entertained  terrors. 

19.  Openly ;  public  declaration. 

20.  Our  proposed ;  only  ;  ancient ;  brought  into  greater  prominenoa. 

--■■I...I.II-.I.—  ■  lll»..l  !.» 

(12)  The  celebrated  Council  of  Trent,  called  for  the  definitiTe  settlements 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  conciliation  of  Protestants  to  the 
papacy,  1545-63. 

*'  Wliich  ever  of  these  writers  [Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  Jesuit  Pallayicino, 
or  the  Spanish  lawyer  Vargas]  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide 
in  forming  a  judgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  Council  [of  Trent], 
he  must  diseover  so  much  ambition,  as  well  as  artifice,  among  some  of  the 
members,  so  much  ignorance  and  corruption  amongst  others ;  he  must 
obser?e  such  a  large  infusion  of  human  policy  and  passions,  but  such  a 
scanty  portion  of  that  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manner,  and  lore  of 
truth,  which  alone  qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  worthy  of 
Gbd  and  what  worship  is  acceptable  to  Him,  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy 
matter  to  believe  that  any  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  G^host 
hovered  orer  this  assembly  and  dictated  its  decrees." — Sobertsotfs  **  Jj^a 
of  Charles  F.,"  yoL  iiL,  p.  249. 

(18)  Among  the  Jews,  a  slip  of  parchment,  on  which  some  text  of  Scrip- 
ture, generally  some  portion  of  the  Decalogue,  waa  written.  These  were 
worn  on  the  forehead,  breast,  neck,  or  arms  as  a  token  of  religiousness ;  but 
here  used  as  a  term  denoting  ostentatious  show  of  religion,  as  the  word 
seems  to  be  used  in  Matt.  xxiiL  5. 

(14)  Baulk,  or  balk,  means  to  leare  untouched,  whenoe  it  takes  its 
modem  sense  (not  that  implied  here)  of  to  frustrate  or  disappoint. 

(15)  Prestyber  signifies  elder,  and  because  seniority  is  believed  to  supply 
the  wisdom  of  reflectiye  experience,  the  goyemment  of  elders  in  the  house 
of  Ood  hM  been  held  to  be  that  justified  by  the  order  of  the  early  Church 
in  apostolic  times  (Acts  xv.). 

(16)  Priest,  a  mediator  and  offerer  of  sacrifice,  a  leader  in  worship,  and  a 
lepresentatiye  of  the  worshipper.  The  order  of  priesthood*  as  diflbring 
from  presbytery,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  and  lengthy  controTcrsy. 


THK  TOP'C. 


^t  Cnpit. 


OUGHT  WORKING  MEN  TO  OPPOSB  THE  INTRODUCTION 

OF  MACHINERY  INTO  TRADES  ? 


Apfihxatits. 

Machinsby  displaces  men,  and 
t&iowB  them  upon  society  as  unem- 
plojed.  It  also  requires  men  to 
apply  themselves  to  new  pursnits, 
ana  to  find  out  for  themselyes  now 
mems  of  subsistence.  In  so  far  as 
il  does  this,  it  inflicts  a  definite  in- 
junr  upon  those  who  have  been 
traraed  to  the  trades  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  is  an  intruder  and  ought 
to  be  kept  out.— A.  T.  Y. 

The  interest  of  the  working  man 
b  to  get  the  highest  wages  he  can, 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
9i  lofl.  He  has  as  good  a  right  to 
sitlend  to  this 'as  the  wealthy  man 
^lae  to  buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell 
m  the  dearest  market.  On  this  ac- 
txmnl  he  ought  not,  if  he  can  help 
H,  toallow  himself  to  be  brought  into 
competition  with,  or  be  set  to  work 
aioogeide  of  a  machine — which  has 
miiher  feeling  nor  morality.  It  is 
SD.anfbir  contest  that  is  thus  set  up 
fieiween  the  lifeless  and  the  living 
wori[^.  The  living  tissues  of  man, 
riel  m  opposition  to  the  compara- 
iSvehr  wasteless  sinews  of  steel,  gives 
no  eliance  of  £iir  play  to  the  work- 
nag  man,  who,  as  the  person  in  pos- 
■e^ion  of  the  industry,  has  the 
''nine  points  of  the  law"  it  affords 
in  his  farour  for  opposing  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  into  the 
practice  of  his  art. — O.t. 

J!hm  is  truly  a  question  of  profit 
aod  lots.  A  workmg  man  is  an  ex- 
pensive instrument  of  labour,  in 
whoth  a  large  capital  has  been  gra- 
dual^ absorbed  in  food,  clothing, 
bousing,  education,  &c.  When  he 
finds  the  whole  capital  that  he  U 


exposed  to  sudden  and  irretrierable 
reduction  and    worthle^snes*,  is  it 
to  be  expected  that  he  shall  l<x>k  on 
with  equanimity  at  the  progress  of 
the  cause  of  his  loss,  or  weloom# 
with  readiness   the  foe  of  htmsrlf 
and  his  household?     Humanitj  is 
scarcely   capable    of  such    exalted 
heroism    as  that.      All   capitalists 
strive  to  save  their  capital,  and  so 
must  the  working  man,  and  that  all 
the  more  so  that  his  capital  ia  kirn- 
nlf.    It  is  the  duty  of   working 
men,  therefore,  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  trades, 
unless    provision  is  made  for   its 
gradual  progress,  so  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  change  the  course  of  his 
industry,  and    to    acquire    a    new 
means    of   applying  his  skill   and 
power  to  the  gaining  of  wages.   The 
workman    in   this  is    a   consM-ra- 
tive  i  he  endearours  to  preserve  his 
property  from  deterioration.     He  is 
clearly  and  justifiably  interesfced  in 
using  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the    introduction   of    any 
machinery  by  which  he  should  be 
made  useless  and  worthless  as  an 
earner  of  wages. — 0.  B.  L. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  by 
the  public  through  the  introduction 
of  machinery  into  trades  may  be 
granted ;  but  what  advantage  does 
it  bring  to  the  toorJnng  man  f  He 
gets  the  whole  value  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  all  the  skill  acqoired 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  ind as- 
trial  toil  destroyed  or  lessened.  He 
is  made  bankrupt  at  once  of  all 
that  he  has  to  depend  upon,  sad 
must  either  consent  to  a  life  of 
miserable  poverty,   or  begin  anew 
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the  battle  of  life.  It  is  his  interest 
—  we  would  almost  say  his  datj; 
for  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one.  to 
preserve  his  life  and  state — to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  any  means 
or  agencies  by  which  his  industry 
may  be  injured  in  its  worth  or  his 
life  be  made  subject  to  a  greater 
misery  than  a  life  of  labour  usually 
is.  This  is  the  fact  that  he  must 
look  in  the  face ;  the  sad  fact  that 
lie,  with  his  human  nerves  and 
sinews — trained  toilfully  though  they 
have  been  to  perform  certain  opera- 
tions adroitly  —  is  brought  into 
competition  with  senseless  brass, 
unfeeling  iron, and  unflinching  steel; 
and  is  with  all  his  soul  and  soul's 
emotions,  made  but  a  rival  of  the 
soulless  machinery  which  the  capi- 
talist erects  at  a  greater  cost  to  him- 
self, and  which  he  therefore  values 
more  highly  thanamereworkmanly 
tool — a  human  machine  of  Divine 
device.  Hence  the  working  man's 
interest  is  to  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery. — H.  W. 

Self-preservation  is  the  law  of 
nature.  A  man's  trade  is  that  on 
which  lie  depends  for  life,  and  on 
which  his  family  depend  for  their 
comfort  and  upbringing.  If  any- 
thing tends  to  interfere  with  the 
gaining  of  a  moderate  sum  of  the 
good  things  of  time  by  the  exertions 
he  makes  in  his  trade,  he  has  a  right 
to  oppose  it — to  him  it  brings  dis- 
comfort, perhaps  destruction.  By 
the  constitution  of  society  he  had. 
Jiad  to  learn  to  earn  his  bread  by 
industrial  effort ;  he  has  thus  per- 
formed his  part  to  society  upon  the 
implied  assurance  that  if  he  did  so, 
the  means  of  living  would  be  placed 
within  his  power.  This  tacit  com- 
pact society  has  no  right  to  infringe 
to  his  injury  or  detriment.  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  working  man 
to  uphold  his  right  to  life  by  oppos- 
ing  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  his  trade,  unless  it  be  so  done 
that  ho  shall  not  suflV'r  by  ifs  b?ing 
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brought  into  use.  The  claims  of 
society  on  him  having  been  satis- 
fied by  his  acquiring  the  skill  he 
had  got  for  its  service,  the  duty  olT 
society  is  clear,  viz.,  to  place  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  gaining  a 
maintenance  by  his  labour  unless  U 
compensates  him  otherwise.  If  ii 
does  not  he  should  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery. — M.  T. 

Machinery  dislocates  trade,  and 
disturbs  all  the  calculations  of  men 
in  regard  to  their  means  of  living ; 
it  changes  tlie  whole  world  to  n 
working  man,  making  him  who  w.^ 
rich  in  the  wealth  of  his  labour 
"  poor  indeed  ; "  it  creates  an  artifi- 
cinl  bankruptiTf  for  which  ho  is  not 
responsible ;  and  it  breaks  down  aH 
the  hopes  and  prospects  of  his  life. 
Little  wonder  is  it  then  that  he 
should  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  set 
his  face  like  a  flint  against  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  his  trade. 
To  society  it  may  bring  benefit,  to 
him  it  bringff  helplessness,  poverty^ 
disrespect,  and  not  unfrequentl/ 
death.— L.  B.  M. 

NXQATITB. 

Each  man  is  only  a  unit  in  society* 
The  progress  of  society  brings  about 
the  benefit  of  all,  the  introduction 
of  machinery  benefits  society  by 
cheapening  production  and  diflim- 
ing  comforts  among  the  people.  Of 
this  each  working  man  gets  hie  dun 
share,  and  hence  what  he  seems  to 
lose  in  one  way  he  gains  in  Bnotberc 
while  in  reality  the  introduction  of 
machinery  in  the  long  run  lighteiM 
labour  and  makes  the  work  t?  be 
done  by  man  less  toilsome  and  un- 
wholesome. Machinery  is  the  aub> 
stitute  of  man's  bodily  frame,  and 
gives  by  its  introduction  greater 
opportunity  to  man  to  live  by  hia 
intelligence. — I.  N.  S. 

The  object  of  machinery  is  ta 
save  labour  and  to  release  men  froai 
the  drudgeries  of  the  industries  lie 
pursue^.      It    is    designed  to  frm 
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his  body  from  toil,  and  give  to  him 
the  opportunity  of  employing  his  in- 
tellect in  his  every-day  work.  Every  | 
machine  brought  into  being  "  is  a 
relief  to  man's  estate,'*  and  ought  to 
be  welcomed  by  every  intelligent 
workman  as  an  aid  rather  than  op- 
posed as  a  hindrance  to  his  welfare. 
It  is  granted  to  man  by  his  intelli- 
gence to  invent,  and  by  his  skill  to 
construct  machines  by  which  the 
labour  of  his  muscles  may  be  spared, 
and  the  toil  of  production  might  be 
changed  into  the  intelligent  watch- 
fulness of  superintendence.  Here 
is  a  great  feature  of  benefit  in  ma- 
chinery— that  it  makes  man  more 
valuable  and  raises  him  from  being 
regarded  as  a  machine  to  being  the 
machine's  master.  Let  us  each  be 
assured  that  the  less  man  competes 
with  machinery,  the  more  human 
he  is,  and  that  the  advancement  of 
man  depends  on  his  being  released 
from  the  drudgery  of  life,  and  made 
a  reasonable  creature,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  compel  inanimate  nature  to 
serve  in  his  stead. — J.  B.  G-. 

In  all  ages  the  introduction  of 
great  inventions  and  improvements 
has  been  opposed  by  those  to  whose 
interest  they  seem  to  be  adverse. 
When  railways  were  talked  about , 
almost  everybody  thought  they 
would  be  more  of  a  nuisance  and 
trouble  to  the  nation  than  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  its  prosperity, 
as  we  now  find  them  to  be.  Of 
course  the  stage-coach  owners  and 
drivers  opposed  them  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability ;  it  was  their  pre- 
sent interest  to  do  so,  but  was  it  to 
their  lasting  welfare  P  ]N'o,  I  should 
think  there  is  not  one  of  those  who 
^ere  in  any  way  interested  in  stage- 
coaches who  has  not  now  to  thank 
the  first  propagators  of  railixwds. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  into  trades. 
Workmen  grumble  and  oppose  it, 
but  when  it  is  thought  over  is  there 


anything  to  grumble  at  ?    Men  who 
would  rather  see  work  done  in  the 
old  slow  way  in  which  it  haa  been 
done  in  past  years  than   bare  it 
done  at  double  and  treble  the  rate 
and  quality  by  machinery,  auanot 
sincerely  study  their  own  int«resi ; 
for  a  very  much  lai^r  aapplj   is 
demanded  not  only  by  this  oountrj, 
but  by  others,  where  machineiy  is 
employed,  for  work  is  sure  to  bt 
given  to  those  who  can  do  it  the 
best  and  quickest       Therefore,    I 
think,   that   although    the   money 
given  for  a  certain  piece  of  work 
may  not  be  so  much  when  done  bj 
machinery  as  when  done  by  hand,  a 
larger  quantity  of  that  work  may  be 
done  by  machinery,  and  workmen  can 
make  their  wages  come  to  as  modi 
as,  if  not  more  than  formerly.    And 
besides  self  interest,  which  almoat 
everybody  looks  to  first,  the  interest 
of  the  nation  should  be  thought  oC 
Any  invention  which  may  serve  to 
raise  this  country  in  the  opinion  of 
those  round  abo;it  us,  should  be 
promoted  by   every  working   mao. 
For  these  reasons,  if  for  no  others, 
workmen  should  not  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  into  trades, 
and  in  time  they  will  find  out,  aa 
some  have  done  already,  that  thej 
have  great  reasons  for  thanking  the 
inventors  and  introducers  of  it. — 
£.  H.  S. 

The  introduction  of  machinery 
into  trades  is  a  great  benefit  to  so- 
ciety, therefore  working  men  onght 
not  to  oppose  it.  Work  is  done 
better  and  quicker  by  machinery; 
and  though  it  might  throw  aorae 
out  of  employment  for  a  time,  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  find  employ- 
ment in  the  making  and  working  of 
machinery.  Let  working  men  look 
at  the  benefit  arising  from  machinery 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  they 
will  help  it  forward  to  greater  im< 
provement  rather  than  oppose  it. — 
R.  G.  B. 
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QVXBTIOVS  SEQUIBENa  AkSWBBS. 

720.  Wbafc  poets  are  known  by 
the  pfeudonyms  of  Peter  Pindar 
and  Matthew  Bramble? — QuxBiaor. 

721.  Who  and  what  waa  Mrs. 
Johnatone,  authorees  of  '*  The  Edin- 
burgh Tales  "  ?— Jabez  ££8T£B. 

722.  When  were  ''The  Congre- 
gational Lectures"  instituted,  and 
what  is  their  history? — J.  B. 
Daiixt. 

723.  Whether  are  Campbell's  or 
8outhey's  "  Specimcos  of  the  Poets" 
the  better  selection?  and  what  is 
the  best  handbook  of  speouoens  of 
poetry  ? — A.  L.  B. 

724.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
But4er*s  ''Analogy  of  Beligion"  is 
a  book  which  raises  more  doubts 
than  it  allays;  is  this  a  correct 
statement  of  the  general  effects  of 
this  wonderful  work  in  Christian 
apologetics  ?— Thinksb. 

725.  Is  the  argument  iu  Palsy's 
<'  Natural  Theology "  able  to  be 
turned  against  himself  destructive- 
ly ? — Tbikkbh. 

726.  What  rank  does  John  Kitto 
hold  amongst  commentators  on 
Scripture  ? — Tkisexb. 

727.  Can  any  of  your  contribu- 
tors tell  me  about  the  American 
Review — what  place  it  holds  in 
Transatlantic  literature,  and  what 
is  its  comparative  place  in  regard 
to  the  penodical  literature  of  our 
own  country  and  the  European  con- 
tinent.—J.  B.  Daillt. 

728.  A  detailed  list  and  estimate 
of  the  works  of  Tobias  Smollett, 
M.D.,  would  be  acceptable  to 
W.  S. 

729.  Would  like  to  know  the 
publisher  and  price  of  the  new 
edition  of  B^nan's  "  Life  of  Jesus," 


also  a  critical  estimate  of  its  merits. 
— W.  S. 

730.  A  short  account  of  that 
remarkable  luminary  of  Dundee, 
George  Gilfillan,  M.A.,  and  a  de- 
tailed list  and  critical  estimate  of 
his  works,  would  be  highly  prised 
by  W.  S, 


Answsbs  to  Questiokb. 

667.  I  did  not  see  F.  W.  B.'s 
inquiry,  but  from  an  answer  in  last 
month's  number  I  gather  it  was  in 
reference  to  pwrnniary  help  for  uni- 
versity students.  The  answer  may 
be  useful  to  the  inquirer  so  far  as 
the  London  XTnsversity  is  conoemed, 
but  with  regard  to  Cambridge  it  is 
rather  misleading.  This  magasine 
can  be  consulted  (Nos.  7ft~77««M2e 
S.  W.  Y.'s  reply)  for  information 
about  scholarsliips,  &c.,  but  Fott*s 
book  is  now  antiquated  and  almost 
useless.  A  more  definite  answer  is 
necessary  than  can  be  gathered  £rom 
books.  The  most  economiaal  man, 
at  the  cheapest  college,  cannot  live 
for  less  than  £160  the  firet  year, 
and  a  little  over  £100  the  other 
years.  Towards  this  sum,  if  the 
student  is  well  prepared  either  in 
classics  or  mathematios,  he  oan  ob- 
tain a  scholarship  of  ^40  or  £60  at 
his  commencement.  Besides  per- 
haps a  little  donation  at  the  end  of. 
each  year— but  this  will  require  him 
to  exhibit  considerable  soholanhip 
in  either  one  or  the  other  snbjeot— > 
there  are,  too,  ezhibitioiie  in  Lon- 
don like  the  Fisfamongera,  the 
Goldsmiths,  the  Leatbersdlers,  Ao., 
valued  from  £20  to  £60  per  annum, 
which  are  got  moie  by  influeooe 
than    scholarship.      There   is   the 
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Tanored  also  for  orphans,  which  is 
obtained  in  a  similar  way.    It  mast 
certainly  be  overwhelming  to  a  stu- 
dent there  to  find  his  fands  low, 
yet  of  such  value  do  I  consider  an 
uniTersity  education,  that  if  the  in- 
quirer can  obtain  £50  or  £60  for 
three  or  four  years,  and  has  reason 
to  expect  a  scholarship  on  his  en- 
trance, I  would  strongly  advise  him 
to  *'  go  up."    About  other  universi- 
ties I  am  unable  to  speak  with  any 
certainty.      Oxford,   of   course,  is 
similar  to  Cambridge.    The  minor 
ones,  such  as  Dublm,  London,  &c., 
may  be  less  expensive,  yet  the  train- 
ing and  position  in  after  life  they 
give  are  considered  much  inferior  to 
the  two  great  ones. — Elpibtioob. 

698.  An  assertion  that  contains 
a  seeming  contradiction  which  is 
true  in  fact,  is  termed  a  paradox. 
We  cannot  adduce  better  instances 
of  paradoxes  than  are  furnished  by 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  2  Cor. 
vi.  9,  10,  Paul,  describiug  himself 
and  his  fellow-ministers,  speaks  of 
them  "As  unknown,  and  yet  well 
known;**  ''As  sorrowful,  yet  alway 
rejoicing;**  also  ''As  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things.**  As- 
sertions containing  such  seeming 
contradictions  that  are  strictly  true 
are  paradoxes.—  S.  S. 

708.  The  rule  given,  whether  good 
or  not,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  could 
not  be  acted  on.  But  it  is  really 
open  to  much  objection.    The  sim- 

Ele  "  advertisement'*  of  a  new  book, 
owever  intrinsically  good  such  pro- 
duction might  be,  would  in  num- 
berless instances  be  insufficient  to 
allure  me  to  a  perusal  of  its  contents. 
Whereas,  as  frequently  happens,  a 
casual  glance  at  a  "  review  **  of  any 
new  thing  in  literature,  large  or 
small,  sets  me  on  the  ^t  vive  in 
relation  to  it.  I  am  led  to  strive 
for  the  obtainment  of  it,  or  if  un- 
successful, for  additional  reviews  of 
it.  And  in  the  event  of  success  in 
the  last-named  case,  it  sliould  go 


hard  but  I  would  get  at  sonwtliuig 
like  a  correct,  though  compreiscs- 
sive,  estimate  of  its  scope  and  tesi- 
dency.     Nor  is  this  alL      In    my 
perusal  of  a  review  of  any  gvf*3i 
work,  prior  to  my  seeing  said  work, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that,  be  his 
criticism  favourable  or  adrerae,  my 
reviewer  will  aid  me  in  my  (aop- 
posed)  after-perusal  of  what  is  csnt- 
icised.   How  often  does  this  happen. 
I  read  my  reviewer*8  deliTcranon 
upon  some  forthcoming  prodactioas, 
say.     Well,  however  oracular   his 
utterances  may  seem,  or  may  eres 
be,  he  has  opened  up  springs  of 
thought  and    suggested    trains   of 
reflection  to  me,  which  I  find  of  the 
utmost  importance  upon  mj  coaiing 
afterward  to  the  pages  of  the  work 
reviewed.     And  should  I    not   do 
the  latter,  the  benefit  derirahle  to 
me  from  thoughtful  personal  con- 
tact with  the  mind  of  a  fellow^bein^ 
in  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new/* 
will  far  outweigh  any  injury  that 
may  be  supposed  to  result  to  ise 
from  my  reviewer^s  (possible)  per* 
tiality,  wilfulness,  or  misrepre«enta- 
tion.      But  the  fact  is,   as    before 
said,  such  a  rule  is  too  absolute — 
cannot   be  acted  upon;    and   that 
very  many  of  us  are  bound  to  con- 
tent ourselves  in  the  majority  of 
instances  with  the  perusal  of  a '"  re- 
view of  any  book,**  from  our  ur- 
t^iUty  to  claim  to  "have  alrcsdr 
read  the  book  itself."— O.  D- 

708.  Modem  reviews  are  md 
chiefly  for  the  information  thrj 
convey  of  works  unknown  to,  or 
unprocurable  by,  the  general  resde.% 
so  that  the  advice  of  C.  A.  Y.'s 
clerical  frfend — excellent  in  its  pUce 
— puts  one  in  the  dilemma  of  either 
rejecting  an  immense  body  of  higiilr 
entertaining  matter,,  yielding  num- 
berless useful  hints,  because  we  hsre 
not  read  the  works  treated  of,  or 
attempting  to  follow  with  justi<« 
the  immense  onspread  of  modern 
literature  before  attending  to  crit'- 
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oal  opinions.  With  respect  to 
eTerjdaj  books,  either  course  is 
inadTisable.  In  the  one  instance 
we  lose  that  bird's-eye  yiew  of  the 
daily  state  of  the  great  intellectual 
world  which  makes  members  of 
society  eloquent  on  high  topics  at 
the  cost  of  an  hour's  reading.  In 
the  other  case  we  simply  attempt  a 
hopeless  task.  It  is  only  by  the 
aid  of  a  trained  and  well-organised 
body  of  critics  that  modem  litera- 
ture can  be  at  all  opened  up  to  the 
general  gaze.  These  remarks  are 
general.  With  regard  to  standard 
works  and  their  reviewers,  0.  A.  Y. 
should  not  read  a  rcriew  of  Milton, 
or  Shakespeare,  or  any  familiar  au- 
thor, without  not  only  reading  these 
author's  works,  but  knowing  them 
thoroughly.  In  olher  circumstances 
his  ignorance  will  be  deepened  in- 
stead of  enlightened,  for  in  such 
criticisms  a  great  deal  is  left  to  the 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  reader, 
and  the  subject  is  understood  to 
require  no  such  prefaces  or  grada- 
tions of  criticism  as  are  observed 
in  treating  new  works  and  new  au- 
thors.—A.  W.  P.  Jokes. 

714.  Prof.  Hansel  of  Oxford  is 
a  staunch  disciple  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Metaphysics"  in  the  "Encyclo- 
piedia  Metropolitana,"  since  pub- 
lished separately ;  a  work  on  logic 
highly  spoken  of  by  the  philosophi- 
cal world,  entitled  "  Prolegomena 
Logics,"  I860 ;  and  of  the  "  fiamp- 
toii  Lectures  for  1858,"  which 
created  such  a  stir  in  the  roligious 
world  when  they  first  appeared. 
He  has  recently  resigned  his  chair 
of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Oxford 
for  that  of  Ecclesiastical  History. — 
G.  P.  H. 

714.  The  Ber.  Henry  Longue- 
Tille  Mansell,  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
of  Oxford,  and  Doctor  of  Laws  of 
Edinburgh,  is  Professor  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  at  his  Alma  Mater^ 
Oxford,  where  ho  w.h  a  scholar  of 


St.  John's,  1839—1842.  In  the 
latter  year  he  passed  B.A.  as  first 
class  in  classics  and  mathemations ; 
but  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college  in  1842,  as  having  been  a 
pupil  of  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 
He  was  bom  at  Eskgrove,  of  which 
his  father  (of  the  same  name)  was 
rector  in  1820.  He  has  published 
a  "  Prolegomena  of  Logic,"  edited 
Aldrieh's  *'  Lof»ic,"  with  notes,  and 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  **  Lectures 
on  Logic  and  Metaphysics."  He 
has  been,  as  the  disciple  of  Hamil- 
ton, taken  to  task  very  severely  by 
J.  S.  Mill,  from  whoso  attack  he  hsd 
defended  himself  with  acute  logical 
fence.  He  is  a  clear  writer  and  an  * 
able  thinker,  but  "The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought "  are  drawn  too 
closely  round  the  spiri/. — M.  T, 

716.  The  ablest  living  exponent 
of  Utilitarianism  is  J.  S.  Mill,  who 
has  written  one  of  the  verv  best 
books  on  the  subject.  Jeremy 
Bentham  is  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  first  who  gave  the 
doctrine  a  definite  basis.  In  Mill's 
"  Dissertations  and  Discussions," 
vol.  ii.,  will  be  found  a  criticism 
of  Whewdl's  "  Moral  Philosophy," 
giving  a  concise  sketch  of  the  r\*o 
and  principles  of  "  Utilitarianism," 
and  ably  defending  it  against  Ili« 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  Dr. 
Whewell  and  the  d  priori  sohool  of 
morals.  This  should  be  oom])snKl 
with  chap.  xx.  of  McOosh's  "De- 
fence of  Fundamental  Truth."  Some 
of  the  very  ablest  thinkers  of  tliis 
generation  have  developed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Utilitarianism,  and  shown 
their  applicability  to  all  sorts  of 
subjects.  Amongst  these  may  bo  . 
mentioned,  J.  Austin  in  his  "  Studie?* 
in  Jurisprudence;"  Herbert  Spen- 
cer in  his  "Social  Statics."  The 
latter  will  probably  still  further 
develop  them  in  his  "  Principles  of 
Morality."— O.  P.  H. 

717.  An  article  should  be  read  on 
Bentham  in  the  first  vol.  of  J.  S.  Mill's 
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**  Dissertations  and  DiscassionB," 
and  compared  with  an  able  bat 
rather  oaptions  and  ill'Oiatnfed 
criticism  of  Bentham's  Works  in 
Whewell's  "  Lectures  on  the  His- 
torj  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Eng- 
land."—O.  P.  H. 

718.  The  connection  between 
speoalative  philosophy  and  practical 
matters  of  everyday  life  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  discoTeriee  of  the 
political  economists.  The  errors 
of  the  "  mercantile  theory,"  which 
caused  such  injury  to  oommeroe, 
were  not  first  exposed  by  any  of 
your  so-called  **  practical  *'  men, 
but  by  a  speculatire  philosopher, 
who  had  never  been  engaged  in 
business  of  any  kind — Adam  Smith. 
Take  as  another  illustration  of  the 
connection  existing  between  specu- 
latiTe  philosophy  and  practical  mat- 
ters— the  usury  laws.  What  was 
the  stat«  of  commerce  before  these 
were  shown  to  be  false  ?  And  yet 
who  claims  the  honour  of  pointing 
out  their  fallscy  ?  not  a  "practical  *' 
men,  but  a  speculatire  philosopher, 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Perhaps  these  in- 
stances will  be  sufficient  to  show 
the  connection  ;  sereral  others  will 
suggest  themselTes  on  reflection. — 
G.  P.  H. 

419.  This  is,  as  I  take  it»  a  ques- 
tion of  common  sense;  a  little 
acquaintanoe  with  physiology  would 
indicate  their  proper  adjuatmeot. 
The  best  book  I  know  of  on  this 
and  cognate  subjects  is  Herbert 
Spenser's  "  Education  :  Intellectual 
Physical,  and  Moral"  (Williams 
and  Norgate).— G.  P.  H. 

729.  B^oan's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  in 
French,  is  published  by  Michel 
Levy  ;  the  original  edition  at  7i  frs., 
the  popular  edition  at  1.26  fr.  The 
English  translation,  which  is  from 
the  first  issue,  is  published  by  Trub- 
ner  &  Co.  at  78. 6d.  and  Is.  6d.  The 
book  created  a  sensation  throughout 
the  whole  ciTiliaed  earth.  It  is  beau- 
tifully composed,  the  scenes  it  de- 


floribes  are  most  rividljr  btnqgbt 
before  the  eye,  the  natism  of  fietioo 
helps  to  make  the  charaetora  of  the 
Gospels  resume  ritality  bolbm  itt. 
It  is  wanting  in  spirifeaality,  in  tbe 
nsoal  lignifiostion  of  the 
though  it  is  spirUmeiU,  It 
sioned  Strauss  to  revise  faia 
and  led  Pressens^  and  many  o4her« 
to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  Founder  of  Chriat- 
ianity.  In  England  it  nndonbtedly 
affected  the  author  **  Eeee  Homo," 
and  stirred  the  minds  of  men  to  «n 
endeaTOur  to  realiae  the  lile  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows.  Erroneooe  hi  its 
▼ery  basement,  it  is  yet  a  book  of 
such  tender  feeling  as  to  exeito — 
even  with  all  its  errors — a  lore  §ar 
Christ ;  a  lore  whidi  onoe  tivly 
awakened  in  the  heart  will  lead  from 
Bf^aan  to  "  the  disciple  whom  Jeans 
Wed."— M.  T. 


SUBXKCTS  SVIABLS  FOB  D 

Are  the  colonial  diurohoe  isd^ 
pendent  ? 

Is  marriage  a  aaonmeDt  f 

Is  authority  a  justifiable  gitwmd 
of  faith  ? 

Ought  blasphemy  to  belegmlly 
punishable  ? 

Are  the  clergy  priests  or  pesters  ? 

Should  we  confess  sin  to   €^od 
only  or  to  man  as  well? 

Does  the  Lord's  Sapper  aigniff  a 
sacrament  or  a  aacrifioe  ? 

Have  Christians  one  Mediator  or 
many? 

Is  inhibition  from  lay  preaehing 
proper  and  expedient  ? 

Are  *'  religious  riots  **  erideaossef 
Christian  earnestness  ? 

Is  ^'  spectacular  **  oompatihie  with 
intellectual  Christianity  P 

Is  sisteriiood  life  fsfoarafale  to 
piety  and  progress  f 

Ought  the  registration  of 
ships  to  be  made  eompulsoffy? 

Is  it  possible  to  be  ** 
soned"? 
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BOOKS  AND  THEIB  USES. 

A  Ladmre^  fty  8.  F.  Wuluks.     DtUvered  hefore  the   Yowt^  Mm^t 

CkritHan  AuoekUiony  WellingUm,  Salop. 

{Concluded  from  page  235.) 


Ov  the  same  species  as  hietorf , 
and  a  more  delightful  study,  is  bio- 
graphy. What  sublime  impuleee 
do  the  stories  of  men's  lives  give ! 
They  shadow  forth  the  possibilities 
of  our  nature.  They  proToke  us  to 
high  deeds  and  like  achievements. 
They  awaken  yearnings  to  attain 
to  the  same  loftiness  of  character ; 
and  their  best  effect  is  to  enlai^ 
and  liberalize  us  —  to  derate  us 
abofe  the  narrow  to  the  unconfined 
— to  show  us  that,  great  as  men 
have  been,  we  also  haye  a  dis- 
tinct indiTiduality  and  indepen- 
dence which  are  supreme  over  all 
books.  Strengthening  and  exalting 
are  these  tesohings,  and  full  of  con- 
solation in  hours  of  doubt,  and 
struggles,  and  heariness  of  heart. 
Beautifully  says  Emerson  :  **  We 
mark  with  light  in  the  memory  the 
few  interviews  we  have  had  in  the 
dreary  days  of  routine  and  of  sin 
with  those  souls  who  made  our 
souls  wiser;  that  spoke  what  we 
thought;  that  told  us  what  we 
knew;  that  gave  us  leave  to  be 
what  we  inly  were."  The  same 
tribute  we  may  give  to  biographies. 
The  portraits  of  all  great  men  arc 
attractive,  and  are  heroic  encourage- 
ments. They  oommunioate  power. 
They  enxioh  as,  exalt  our  condition, 
add  to  our  resources.  They  are  ra- 
diant with  the  Ugfat  of  hope,  end 
sometimes,  as  lighthouses,  warn  us 
of  dangers  ahead,  of  the  rodss  and 
places  whero  former  voyagers  have 
gone  down.  They  are  as  our  friends 
to  inspire  us,  to  draw  ua  ever  up- 


ward to  "higher  heights  of  being." 
Noble  friends,  who,  being  dead,  yet 
speak ;  friends  who  have  lived  for 
us,  and  left  the  memory  ef  their 
deeds  as  a  priceless  legacy ;  friends 
on  whcee  brow  time  can  write  no 
wrinkles,  whose  voices  falter  not 
with  the  passage  of  the  years,  whose 
eyes  dim  not  with  the  circuit  of 
the  ages,  and  whose  steps  weary  not 
in  the  long  journey  of  their  com- 
panionships ;  friends  who  calm  the 
storm  of  our  pasuons.  who  draw 
from  us  tears  and  the  shouts  of 
laughter;  friends  who  rebuke  ua 
with  wisdom,  and  counsel  us  with 
jjidgment ;  friends  whose  hearts 
beat  responsively  to  ours,  as  deep 
calleth  unto  deep ;  friends  who,  in 
poverty,  enrich  us  with  possessions 
to  which  no  earthly  ai»d  material 
properties  can  compare — in  riches 
supply  us  with  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion above  all  other  worldly  ends 
— in  times  of  grief  exert  over  us 
an  influence  like  the  meUowing  tone 
of  a  sweet  beguiling  melody  heard 
across  the  waters,  as  of  sorrow  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night — in  times 
of  joy  add  to  the  heartiness  and 
refinement  of  our  merriment — and 
in  times  of  despair  kindle  afresh  the 
fires  of  life,  and  quicken  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood;  friends  who, 
amid  all  the  changes  of  tiaae,  all  the 
haps  of  the  day,  all  the  uncertain^ 
ties  of  position,  all  the  revolutions 
of  society,  and  all  the  disaster*  of 
the  body,  remain  faithful  to  the 
end — ^the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever!    The  value  of  bio- 
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graphy  ii  exactly  that  of  history — 
not  to  deify  the  indmdual,  but  to 
incite  us  always  to  the  study  of 
threat  truths,  and  of  the  universal 
attributes  of  man.  It  is  to  deliver 
us  from  the  individual  and  the  par- 
ticular, and  to  enlarge  us.  It  ia 
erer  the  same  sublime  truth  of  an 
indissoluble  harmony  and  unity 
running  through  all  men  and  all 
time.  So  that  he  who  reads  the  story 
of  Milton  aa  a  thing  totally  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  his  time,  or  that 
of  Dante  from  the  poUtics  of  Italy, 
does  not  reap  the  fruit  of  biography. 
The  wise  reader  is  he  who  weds 
these  fragments  into  a  whole,  and 
sees  the  grand  connection  —  sees 
that  in  the  lives  of  individuals  are 
written  all  the  events  which  com- 
pose the  material  of  history,  the 
stoiy  of  every  empire,  the  creation 
of  every  kingdom,  the  rise  and 
growth  of  all  literatures  and  arts. 
Every  law  and  constitution,  every 
reformation,  civil  war,  revolution  in 
politics,  and  era  in  philosophy,  may 
be  reduced  to,  and  epitomized  in, 
the  action  of  one  man,  and  may  be 
sliown  to  have  mutual  influence  on 
each  other.  As  Emerson  says: —  i 
'*  An  institution  is  the  lengthened 
sliadow  of  one  man ;  as  the  Befor- 
mation  of  Luther;  Quakerism  of 
Fox ;  Methodism,  cf  Wesley ;  abo- 
lition of  Clarkson.  For  a  tho- 
roughly able  and  elaborate  hbto- 
ricai  illustration  of  this  point,  I 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Neil's  *Epoch 
Men,'  wiierein  the  idea  is  admirably 
worked  out.  At  the  same  time,  all 
these  movements  were  the  offspring 
of  all  other  movements,  past  or  con- 
temporaneous. The  grand  events 
of  the  world  have  been  produced,  or 
rather,  brought  to  a  head  by  the 
power  of  a  single  brain,  just  as  a 
forest  of  oaks  has  grown  from  a 
single  aoom,  just  as  a  vast  sea  has 
its  fountain  in  a  tiny  spring  or  mea- 
surable lake.  The  view  of  one 
man'*  work  is  the  pnnorama  of  n 


nation's  movements.  Aroosd  Plato 
and  Bacon  converge  the  anessnt 
and  modem  schools  of  philosophy. 
Cesar,  Frederick  the  Greats  and  Na- 
poleon represent  the  militaty  aide  o( 
old  Borne  and  modem  Europe. 
Dante  and  Garibaldi  each  embody 
the  nationalism  of  Italy.  The  Be- 
formation  was  the  achierement  of 
Luther.  The  story  of  Cromwell  b 
the  history  of  England's  civil  and 
rehgious  liberties.  The  Tsrioas 
soenes  in  which  Milton  is  prcMBi- 
nent  ara  the  enactment  of  the  drama 
of  the  period.  Charlemagoe  repre- 
sents the  modem  European  aystcm. 
With  Clive  is  allied  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  East.  Boger  Bacon 
marks  the  rise  of  experimenftal 
science,  and  is  identified  in  a  re^ 
marksbie  manner  witii  succeeding 
physical  discoveries.  Watt  is  the 
oentral  figure  from  which  to  obierre 
our  progress  in  the  utilixataon  of 
steam.  Ciiauoer  signalizes  tlte  btrth 
of  English  poetry,  and  aa  distiocilj 
the  transition  of  the  English  Ua* 

fuage  from  a  dialect  to  a  apeecb. 
Anally,  in  Coleridge  is  included  the 
breadth  and  entire  circumferenee  of 
the  freedom  of  thought  iu  ihrv>- 
logical  matters,  which  distinguished 
the  religious  controversies  of  to- 
day. These  men  are  the  centtea  of 
systems;  so  that,  as  one  haa  aaid, 
"all  history  resolves  iteelf  Tery 
easily  into  the  biography  of  a  few 
stout  and  oamiist  persons. 

*|Af^er  history  and  biogrmphr, 
which  build  up  and  strengthen  tt»e 
mind,  which  are  its  eohd  support 
and  nutriment,  come  those  boots 
which  belong  to  what  is  denomi- 
nated pure  Uieraiwre  —  criticuoi, 
essays,  fiction,  and  last,  but  not  by 
any  means  least,  poetiy. 

"  Lays  from  the  gnnA  old  msslMs, 

Iajs  from  the  barda  subUm* ; 
Whose  diaUnt  footatept  echo 

Down  the  oerridon  of  tioie. 
Lajt,  too,  fkom  some  homhlsr  pott, 

Whoie  songs  gushed  from  hishwt, 
Aa  showers  from  the  doads  of  samai^r. 

Or  tean  from  the  eyelids  a!mrt; 
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-  Wbo  tbroagh  long  days  of  labour. 

And  niffhU  devoid  of  e«ao. 
Still  heard  in  his  muI  the  moaio 
Of  wonderful  melodies." 

Our   debt    to    these    is    immense. 
Poetiy  appeals  to,  and  has  its  es- 
sence in,  that  part  of  our  nature 
which,  as  Schlegel  says,  is  higher 
than  reason — our  moral  being,  our 
emotional  nature^  and  imagination. 
Its    sphere,  studded  with   objecta. 
**  passing  fair  and  beautiful,"  is  far 
above  the  terra  firma  of  logic.    It 
is  a  spiritual,  even  celestial  thing ; 
and  it  has  blessed  this  busy  world 
with  hours  of  rich  and  profound 
joy.    It  has  clothed  the  sights  of 
the  senses  with  immortal  beauty. 
I  know  not  how  mighty  and  bene- 
ficial is  its  influence:   how  it  has 
given  greatest  delight — how  it  has 
surrounded  the  lowliest   things  of 
life  with  the  ohorm  and  command- 
ing grandeur  of  the  moral  sentiment 
—-how  it  has  taught  wisdom   and 
sung  vital  truth  in  melodious  lan- 
guage—how it'^has  harmonized  the 
real  and  the  ideal,  and  wedded,  in 
words  of  sweet  music,  the  seen  and 
the  unseen^how  it  has  awakened 
whatever  is  noble  and  lofty  in  our 
bosoms — ^how  it  has  exercised  power 
over  man  in  all  conditions,  and  has 
suggested  what    science    has    dis- 
covered, and  reason  subsequently 
£  roved,  and  formal  enactments  made 
&w,  and  society  experienced — how 
it  has  hallowed  our  affections,  and 
chanted  in  strains,  as  of  another 
world,  the  aspirations  of  our  com- 
mon nature,   and    syllabled  those 
yearnings,  hopes,  and  dreams  which 
are  universal  in  the  human  soul ! 

**  The  poet  fervent  graape  the  aword  of 
aooff, 

Ab  a  stem  swordsman  grasps  his  keen- 
est blade 

To  Had  the  qnickeat  paasage  to  the  heart. 
AsKingSaol 

Called  np  the  buried  prophet  firom  his 
grave 

To  speak  his  doom,  so  does  the  poet-king 

Call  up  tAie  dead  past  from  its  awful 
grave 

ToteUhimofoorftitnre.    As  the  air 


Doth  sphere  the  world,  so  dothhia  earth 
of  love. 

Loving  mankind,  not  peoples.  As  the 
hOte 

Beflects  the  flower,  tree,  rock,  and 
bending  heaven. 

So  he  reflects  our  great  humanity ; 

And  as  the  young  Spring  breathes  with 
UviDg  breath 

On  a  dead  branch  till  it  sprouts  fra- 
grantly 

Green  leaves  and  sunny  flowers,  so  he 
breathes  life 

Through  every  theme  he  touches,  mak- 
ing all  beauty 

And  poetry  for  ever  like  the  stars." 

Such  are  the  chief  subjects  ranged 
under  the  indefinite  term  of  books 
for  general  study  —  history,  bio- 
graphy, pure  literature.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises — How  are  we  to 
read  ?  The  answer  is  contained  in 
these  words  : — Read  with  intense 
thought  and  studiousness.  We  have 
judgment :  let  us  weigh  every  book. 
We  have  reason:  let  us  proye  all 
things,  holding  fast  that   which  is 

f;ood.  We  have  the  power  to  think : 
et  us  ponder  and  meditate — brood 
over  the  printed  pages  that  arc  heavy 
with  brain,  and  warm  with  feeling. 
We  must  not  surrender  ourselves  to 
another  man's  guidance,  but  assert 
our  right  to  think,  to  reject,  and 
receive,  and  our  spiritual  indepen- 
dence, in  the  face  of  all  the  books ; 
for  the  soul  is  greater  and  more 
priceless  than  all  its  creations.  We 
must  not  borrow  Plato's  robe.  We 
must  not  sell  our  birthright  at  any 
value.  We  must  not  be  man- 
trapped.  In  literature  it  is  true 
that  '*  whoso  would  be  a  man  must 
be  a  non*  conformist.  Indiscrimi- 
nate admiration,  blind  yielding, 
betray  a  weakness,  warp  our  own 
efforts,  imprison  and  enslave  us, 
and  cramp  our  own  powars  and 
energies.  We  must  not  be  aUured 
into  this  literary  bondage ;  we  mu^t 
not  be  tempted  by  any  man,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely,  into  the  vassal- 
aee  and  dishonesty  of  clothing  our- 
selves in  his  raiment.  Let  us  take 
him  for  whatsoever  he  is  worth,  but 
not  to  control  us,  so  as  to  rob  ua 
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of  penonalitf.  If  he  ting  beaati- 
folly,  let  us  listen  with  glad  heart 
and  loving  spirit,  bat  with  thought- 
ftd  minds ;  for  no  book  can  be  in- 
telligently appreciatekl  and  impar- 
tially, properly  judged,  that  is  not 
considered  and  digested.  If  he 
arguer  well  or  ill,  let  us  test  his  logic 
by  an  appeal  to  oar  reaaon.  Ac- 
cept nothing  thoughtlessly,  though 
it  fascinate  you  with  eloquence,  or 
moTC  you  with  burning,  spirit- 
stirring  words.  Otherwise,  books 
will  be  an  injury  instead  of  a  bless- 
ing s  they  will  afflict  you  with  men- 
tal blindness  instead  of  illumining 
you  with  light.  By  ovor-influence 
the  book  will  absorb  you,  and  you 
will  become  non-existent.  Culti- 
vate, then,  the  searching  habit  of 
mind.  Having  now  indicated  in 
what  spirit  we  should  read,  we  pass 
on  to  consider  the  end  of  books,  the 
object  of  all  this  diligent  and  care- 
ful study.  It  is  a  question  which 
you  must  frequently  have  asked 
yourself  —  What  are  books  for  ? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  them  all  P 
What  is  the  good  they  have  to  give 
to  you  and  me  ?  Is  it  merely  plea- 
sure ?  Is  it  only  entertainment  ? 
Is  it  simply  to  please  with  agreeable 
pictures  and  be&utiful  sentiments  ? 
Is  it  only  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ?  Is  it  nothing  more  than 
instruction — the  informing  of  the 
mind,  valuable  as  that  is?  Is  it 
nothing  more  than  culture,  though 
that  is  beyond  price,  but  it  is  cold  ? 
Is  there  no  higher  and  nobler  ob- 
ject? Again  to  quote  Channing, 
who  puts  the  matter  into  one  short 
suggestive  sentence ;  **  The  end  of 
the  study  of  books  is  not  in  the 
books,  but  in  the  mind.'*  Their 
best  benefit  is  not  knowledge,  but 
inspiration.  They  have  served  their 
highest  aim  when  they  have  caused 
the  mind  to  giro  forth  its  natural 
light.  Accumulation  of  knowledge, 
a  storing  up  of  materials,  are  not 
the  greatest  gifts  for  you:    books 


have  other  and  noUer  help  tbn 
filling  the  memay  with  &ets  tad 
dates.    They  hint  and  beget  idesi. 
"  The  use  of  our  reading  is  to  aid  os 
in  thinking,"  says  Gibbon.   Gtest  b 
the  difference  between  the  man  who 
knows  much  and  thinks  little,  snd 
him  who  assimilates  his  knowlsdge 
with  his  life.     Wide — inuneasarablr 
wide  as  infinity — is  the  space  be- 
tween the  book-laden  brain  and  msa 
thinking.    It  is  thinking  makes  the 
real  scholar.    I  know  that  we  are 
too  apt  to  depend  exclusirely  on 
books.    Thank  €K>d  for  them  ;  bni^ 
remember,  this  is  the  beat  ednos- 
tion — ^to  think,  to  unfold  yoondC 
Books  are  to  be  as  light  is  to  the 
night :  to  make  the  morning  of  your 
being  dawn,  until  year  mind  shall 
grow  to  noon,  gathering  splendoiir 
in  its  course,  and  then  setting,  not 
in  reflected  brilliance,  bat  in  yoor 
own    flame-lit   realms.       In   other 
words,  the  true  aetion  of  books  oa 
the  inner  life  is  expansion,  growth, 
and  not  mere  accession   of  know- 
ledge.    The  events  of  history,  the 
grand  deeds  which  have  madeepoeb 
and  eras  in  the  world  do  their  best 
service  when  they  open  to  yon  the 
treasures  of  the  soul,  and  arouse  yon 
t)  unsleeping  strength.     Theirvaloe 
lies  in  their  impulstve  power  and 
their  suggestive  wealth.     They  ex- 
pand the  souL    The  culture  of  the 
memory,  the  learning  of  a  book  sf 
of  a  catechism  is  a  mechanical  deed 
— any  parrot  could  do  that.    Firsti 
seek   enlargement  of  your  betng: 
the  accumulation  of  informatioD  if 
a  second  try  benefit. 

But,  higher  than  the  end  of  boofar 
is  the  sublime  purpose  you  are  to 
make  these  instruments  subserve— 
the   cause  of  humanity,  of  morsl 
exaltation,  of  God.     They  an  to 
incite  you  to  reproduce  in  a  thoa* 
sand  ways.      Creation  is  tha  fiitfl 
aim  and  ultimate  issae  of  boob 
intellectually  considered.  But  there 
is  something  higher  than  thai.  Toe 
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eitbcr  by  dxreeb  acts,  or  by  a  sil^at, 
Strang,  uid  retutUss  inflnimce^an 
iofloeace  rendered  the  more  pow«r> 
fol  by  yowr  joyful  connmimon  with 
wise  spirita— are  to  aid,  and  nmui 
tad  in  the  work  of  human  culture. 
It  ia  your  pricelees  duty  to  bring 
the  human  into  harmony  with  the 
DiTine  life  —  to  hasten  that  time 
when  "all  man  will  be  lowers,  and 
erery  calamity  will  be  diasohred  in 
lUiiTenal  aunshine."  It  ia  yours, 
not  to  leave  in  a  sinful  quietude  the 
power  derired  firom  your  inter- 
course with  the  works  of  intellect, 
bat  with  profound  joy  to  exert  it 
in  the  saiTation  of  the  world. 
Sooh  work  is  an  ineffitble  gladness. 
Though  you  may  be  unconscious  of 
it,  you  erer  carry  about  you  a 
spiritual  ibroe  mightier  than  any 
external  strength.  You  are  under 
the  most  binding  of  obligations  to 
see  to  it  that  this  force  Iwds  in  the 
direotion  of  truth  and  virtue.  You 
should  feel  the  obligation  to  be  an 
unspeakable  delight.  Your  life  has 
no  pettiness  and  tininess  even  in 
its  minutest  details ;  for  every  deed, 
be  it  never  so  trivial,  and  its  conse- 
quences in  this  life  never  so  unim* 
portent^  has  its  fountain  in  your 
moral  being,  and  is  wrapt  up  in  the 
memory  of  the  endless  future  that  is 


before  you,  and  will  one  di^  either 
recoil  upon  you  with  terrible  pun* 
ishment,  or  bring  its  own  reward. 
Ycmr  whole  bearing  should  be  an 
exposition  of  the  Divine  laws.  You 
are  to  illustrate  always  the  beauty 
and  justice  of  these  laws.  You  are 
bravely  to  assert  them'  by  language- 
and  deed,  in  peace  and  war,  in  quiet 
home  and  busy  city  ;  and  therein,  in 
your  integrity,  and  the  conscious* 
ness  of  duty  discharged,  you  shall 
have  deepest  happiness  and  a  glo* 
rious  reward.  With  those  sacred 
duties  upon  yon,  you  will  find  in 
the  best  books  noble  provoeations  to 
their  fulfilment.  Listen  to  the 
admonitions  of  these  books.  Use 
them  for  the  ennobling  of  huiran 
nature.  While  they  exalt  you,  im- 
parting power,  gladness,  and  light, 
pour  your  rays  upon  the  world's 
dark  night,  that  the  morning  of  the 
spiritual  life  may  universally  dawn 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men !  Already 
the  Divine  light  streaks  thehorixon : 

"  Tis  coming  up  tbe  steep  of  Time, 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter ! 
We  ma}[  not  see  its  dawn  snbUme, 
Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb 
lighter. 
We  ma  J  be  sleeping  in  the  gronnd 

When  it  awakes  ue  world  in  wonder ; 
Bat  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round, 
And  heard  its  voice  of  living  thunder  t 
Tis  coming !  jes,  'tis  coming  ! " 


l^itirarjjr   '§,oitB. 


Thb  subject  of  price  essay  (£25) 
announced  by  the  Kector  of  St.  An- 
drews University,  J.  S.  Mill,  M.P., 
is  **  The  Logical  and  Psychological 
Questions  involved  in  the  Contro- 
versy between  Nominalism  and  BeaJ- 
ism. 

M«  0.  Baudelaire,  translator  of 
works  of  S.  A.  Foe  into  French,  and 
author  of  several  poems  of  a  similar 
cast»  died,  aged  47. 


Haddington  is  about  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Home,  author  of 
"Douglas;  a  Tragedy.*' 

A  biography  of  J.  J.  Audubon 
has  been  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  naturalist's  widow,  by  B« 
Buchanan,  poet  and  essayist. 

A  society  of  bibliophiles,  for  the 
reproduction  of  rare  books,  is  pro- 
jected. 

Professor  Seeley  will  give  lectures 
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on  '*  Milton  **  shortly,  and  tiiey  will 
soon  thereader  be  published. 

M.  Caro's  work  on  the  "Philo- 
sophy of  Gk)ethe  "  gained  the  Bordin 
pnse  of  3,000fr8. 

The  original  copy  of  '*  The  Sealed 
Book  of  Common  Prayer" — long 
missing — has  been  discovered  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Dr.  Charles  Darwin  has  almost 
ready  a  new  work  on  "  The  Varia- 
tion of  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication." 

Two  Tolumes  of  Mottley*s  "  His- 
tory of  the  Netherlands,"  bringing 
down  the  record  to  1809,  will  appear 
in  the  autumn. 

Professor  Key  has  been  engaged 
on  a  "Latin  Dictionary"  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years.  Dr.  Wagner, 
an  accomplished  Latinist,  is  Terify- 
inK  quotation  and  testing  etymolo- 
gies, &o.,  to  make  the  work  not  only 
thorough  but  trustworthy. 

A  price  of  £200  has  been  offered 
for  the  best  essay  on  "  Self  Hdp," 
by  the  Italian  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Popular  Education 
for  December  1868. 

Robert  Dale  Owen  is  engaged  on 
"  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Times." 

A  biography  of  Heine,  founded 
on  letters  and  private  writings,  is  in 
preparation  by  his  friend  Strodt- 
iiinn,  the  poet. 

J.  P.  Collier  has  completed  a  re- 
vised reprint  of  "England's  Par- 
nassus "  (1600),  and  has  commenced 
a  reprint  of  George  Tnberville's 
"Epitaphs,  Epigrams,  Songs  and 
Sonncte  "  (1597). 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  author  of 
"France,  Social  and  Literary,"  "The 
Monarchy  of  the  Middle  Classes," 
&c.,  who  has  been  Minister  at  Paris, 
Madrid,  Washington,  Tuscany  and 
Constantinople,  is  about  to  publish 
''Diplomatic  Bieoollections." 

Miss  Catherine  Maria  Sedgwick 
(b.  1789),  authoress  of  "  Hope  Les- 
lie," "The  Linwoods,"  Ac.,  died 
3l9t  July. 


The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  pst 
all  his  fiftthei's  paper*  in  type  &r 
safety,  but  dedines  in  the  bmbs 
time  to  place  ihem  in  any  pdUie 
libraiy. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Austen,  transbtreii 
of  Banke*s  "  Histoiy  of  the  Popes,'' 
Cousin's  "Treatises  on  Sdnostion," 
&c^  and  editress  of  her  husbaiuri 
"  Jurisprudence,"  died  8th  August. 

Mr.  Murray  promisee,  at  an  esrij 
date^  the  long-expected  work  of  the 
the  famous  nonagenarism  anthoresi, 
Mrs.  Mary  Somerrille,  on  "  Mofecu- 
lar  and  Microscopic  Soienoe." 

Samuel  Smiles  will  publish,  en- 
larged and  improved,  hu  lecture  on 
"  The  Huguenots,  their  Settlemeota, 
Churches, and  Industries  in  England 
and  Ireland." 

Elihu  Burritt,  the  leonied  black- 
smith, American  Conaul  at  Bi^ 
mingham,  has  improved  his  stay  in 
the  heart  of  England  into  a  book  od 
"  The  Black  Country  and  ito  Qnm 
Border  Land." 

J.  H.  Friswell  has  been  lookiof 
into  "Other  People's  Window^" 
and  is  about  to  tell  whai  he  saw. 

The  Bev.  Heniy  Ward  Beecher's 
novel — "  Norwood" — ^ia  to  be  re- 
published here  by  Meeara.  Samp- 
son, Low  &,  Co. 

August  Boeokh  (b.  24lh  Novem- 
ber, 1785),  author  of  "  The  Cosmic 
System  of  Plato,"  editor  of  ''Pin- 
dar," &c.,  died  drd  August. 

The  "  Old  Soottisli  Poets  **  are  to 
be  edited  by  Dr.  David  Lain^. 

A  "  Bozburghe  Library  "  u  pro- 
jected by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  of  which 
he  is  to  be  the  editor  and  guidiBjr 
spirit,  and  to  which  the  lovers  of 
rare  literature  are  to  be  admitted  si 
sharers  at  Iwo  and  five  guineas  pa 
annum. 

"  The  Homeric  Question"  issgsin 
"  up  "  for  debate  in  literary  drdes. 
F.  A.  Pidey  conteste  the  opinions  of 
the  late  Colonel  Kiura,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  antiquity  of  ftbe 
form  of  Homer^s  poems. 


"  ^t  fistors  of  f  &ilos0p^." 


We  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  m  rapposing  that  those  of  oav 
readers  who  foWom  with  interesfc  the  disoosBions  carried  on,  from 
time  to  time,  in  these  pages,  in  reference  to  the  topics  and  queationi 
which  arise  in  Speoulatiye  Science  will  feel  that  we  aredoin^a  good 
thing  for  them  in  bringing  before  their  notice  a  translation  of  th« 
"  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Schweg- 
ler;  "of  the  Crerman  itisne"  of  which  it  was  reported  several 
m<niths  ago  that  "  twenty  thousand  copies  have  already  been  sold,** 
andTersions  of  which  have  appeared  with  wide  acceptance  in  Den* 
mark  and  America.  When  further  it  is  known  that  the  work  has 
been  put  into  an  English  dress  by  a  scholar  of  such  competence  m 
Jamea  Hutchison  Stirling,  LL.D.,  author  of"  The  Secret  of  Hegel," 
and  that  annotations  which  bring  the  prominent  points  of  the 

ehilosophic  doctrines  of  the  present  day  mto  controversial  collision 
ave  been  added  by  the  same  learned  penman,  we  are  certain  that 
the  eager  thinkers  whom  we  address  will  be  glad  to  know  something 
of  the  nature,  merits,  contents,  and  intents  of  the  book,  and  of  its 
relations  to  the  popular  philosophy  of  our  own  land  and  of  Franee. 

Of  our  knowledge  of  the  author  of  the  Handbook  this  is  l^e  sum^ 
— and  little  as  it  is,  we  reproduce  it  because  we  believe  that  tibese 
biographical  details,  brief  though  they  are,  impart  a  livin^ess  to 
our  ideas  of  such  men  as  Schwe^ler  which  we  cannot  feel  m  them 
when  they  are  but  shadows  hidden  behind  or  within  thar  books. 
In  this  instance  they  will  supply  in  part  what  we  cannot  help  re* 
garding  as  an  omission  on  the  part  of  the  introducer  of  this  wise 
and  earnest  thinker  to  the  British  public — which  is  always  aoxioue 
to  know  "  who's  who." 

Albert  Schwegler,  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  at  Michel- 
bach,  in  Wiirtemberg,  was  born  in  the  parsonage  there,  10th  Feh.i 
1819.  He  went  through  the  usaal  training  of  the  common  school, 
the  proc^ymnasium  and  the  lyceum  provided  for,  so  liberally,  by  the 
paternal  governments  of  Germany,  and,  being  destined  for  the 
'ministry,  entered  the  University  of  Tubingen  (founded  1477)  as  a 
student  of  theology  in  1836.  Here  Sohwef^er  attended  the  preleo- 
tions  of  the  celebrated  Biblical  critic,  C.  F.  Baur  (1792—1860). 
founder  of  the  new  Tilbingen  school  of  theology,  and  by  general 
repute  the  possessor  of  the  most  massive  theological  int^iieet  in 
Germany  since  Schleiermaoher.  who  thoroughly  subdued  htm  to  hia 
views, and  enlisted  Schwegler, along  with  ZeIIer,KostUn,Hilgenfeld| 
&c.,  among  his  disciples.  Zeller,  who  had  by  this  time  commenced 
the  publication  of  "  Tlie  Annals  of  Theology,"  secured  Schweg* 
ler's  co-operation,  and  he  was  thus  led  towards  literary  pursuits, 
which  resulted  ultimately  in  the  production  of  a  monogn^pa  in  1841 
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on  "  Montaniam," — a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Montanuii,  the  oelefantad 
heresiarch  of  the  early  Christian  Chnrch  (fl.  160  a-d.),  an  acoonntof 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  head,  with  u 
estimate  of  the  tenets  they  held  and  the  lessons  in  Chnrch  histoiy 
tanfirht  by  that  portion  of  history.  This  work,  and  his  oontribntioiiii 
to  Zeller's  "  Annals/'  brought  npon  him  the  dislike  of  the  higher 
dergy  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  led  to  his  being  censored,  whereqxm 
he  abandoned  the  theological  career  on  which  he  had  set  ont»  and 
determined  to  pnrsne  a  life  devoted  to  thought  and  literature. 

In  1843  Scbwegler  established  *'  The  Annals  of  the  Present 
Time," — a  journal  deroted  to  the  furtherance  and  defence  of  free 
scientific  thought  as  opposed  to  the  stationary  dogmatiam  of 
theologists.  It  was  conducted  with  energy,  enthusiasm,  onginaiity, 
and  literary  ability  till  1848,  when  in  that  tempest  year  of  European 
politics,  amid  the  troubles  of  states,  parties,  and  sects*  it  perished 
along  with  the  younger  Fichte's  "Journal  of  Philosophy,"  and 
many  of  the  other  organs  of  progressire  thought.  Having  been 
admitted  to  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in  1843,  Schwegler  became  pro- 
fessor of  classical  philology  in  the  University  of  Tiibingen  in  1848 
—a  post  which  he  filled  with  ability  and  excellent  diligence. 

In  1846  he  issued  a  work  on  the  "  Post-Apostolic  Age,"  and 
during  the  currency  of  1847-8  he  superintended,  an  edition,  with 
a  translation,  annotations,  and  comments,  of  the  "  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle."  In  1848  he  issued  his  '*  Handbook  to  the  History  of 
Philosophy,"  first  written  as  an  article  for  an  Encyelofmdia — ''the 
most  perfect  epitome  of  general  philosophy  at  present  m  existence,'* 
the  work  of  "  a  remarkably  ripe  full  man,  and  [one]  possessed  of 
the  gift  of  style ; "  a  "  most  accomplished  man  and  an  admirable 
writer."  It  has  been  received  with  great  favour  by  the  public,  and  has 
had  "an  extraordinary  success  with  students," — a  success  justified  by 
the  merits  of  the  woric — which  Professor  J.  E.  Erdmann  reports  as 
having  led  to  various  imitations.  Dr.  Stirling,  the  translator,  a£BnBS 
(with  knowledge)  that  Schwegler's  is  at  once  the  fullest  and  the 
shortest,  the  deepest  and  the  easiest,  the  most  trustworthy  and  Uie 
most  elegant  compendium  [of  philosophy]  that  exists  in  either  [the 
German  or  the  English]  language.'  Schwegler  also  edited  and 
translated  "  The  Ecclesiasticid  History  of  Eusebius,"  with  notes 
and  comments,  in  1852,  and  produced  other  papers,  pamphlets,  and 
works.  Among  these  is  a  "History  of  Home,  which  we  are  told 
on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  *'  The  Poets  of  the  Boman  Be- 
public,"  "  is  daily  acquiring  a  preference  over  those  by  the  very 
nighest  names."  Schwegler  hunself  onlv  saw  the  second  edition 
through  the  press ;  but  previous  to  his  aemise  he  had  revised  and 
oorrected  the  work  for  a  third  edition,  which  was  superintended  by 
his  friend  and  fellow-student  Xostlin,  and  subsequent  impreaaions 
have  received  "  a  variety  of  improvements  ana  additions,"  from 
papers  left  by  the  author.  He  died  prematurely  while  his  mind 
was  yet  ripening,  6th  January,  1857. 

In  our  present  notice  of  his  Handbook  we  shall  aim  at  presenting 
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an  epitome  of  its  contents,  and  at  supplying  in  some  measure  an 
idea  of  its  matter,  but  we  shall  at  the  same  time  be  regulated  in  our 
endeayour  by  the  facts  that  we  hare  but  recently  noticed  the 
posthumous  work  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Ferrier  going  oyer  portions  of  the 
same  space  in  the  history  of  thought,  and  that  there  has  already 
appeared  in  this  serial  a  pretty  full  outline  of  the  History  of  Pre- 
Christian  Sneoulatiye  Thought.  Our  excerpts,  therefore,  will  be 
brief  from  tne  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  be  selected  mainly 
as  supplementary  to  that  which  has  preyiously  appeared  in  this 
Magazme ;  and  our  chief  quotations  rrom  the  latter  portion  wil  1 
consist  of  matters  relating  to  Kegel,  of  whose  philosophy  Schweglet 
took  a  fayoorable  yiew  and  giyes  a  fayourable  impression,  because 
these  will  at  once  supplement  the  matter  containea  in  our  paper  on 
"The  Secret  of  Hegel"  (August,  1866),  and  lead  to  a  communica- 
tion following  this  paper  on  the  yery  important  question  in  the 
present  state  of  philosophic  thought,  "Was  Hegel  an  Atheist?  " — 
a  paper  containing  a  reply  to  the  question  with  which  we  cordially 
comcide  from  other  considerations  than  those  cited  by  its  able  and 
learned  writer.  For  example :  Hegel  expressly  declares  himself  to 
be  a  Lutheran ;  the  yery  fotmdation  of  his  "  Phdosophy  of  History  " 
is  that  "  God  goyerns  the  world," — ^the  actual  working  out  of  His 
goyemment,  the  carrying  out  of  His  plan,  is  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  he  occupies  two-thirds  of  a  yolume  of  his  works  with 
an  exposition  of  Christianity  as  the  absolute  religion,  and  he  has 
written  a  formal  treatise  on  the  being  of  God. 

This  translation*  is  made  from  the  fifth  (the  latest)  edition,  and 
contains  a  yariety  of  improyements  and  additions  "  which  enhance 
its  yalue  much  in  comparison  with  the  first  edition  from  which 
a  translation  (Seelye's)  which  has  been  yery  popular  in  America 
has  been  effected.  It  is  fluent,  readable,  and  tnoroughly  English, 
although  it  retains  the  clasp  and  grasp  of  the  original  German.  We 
quote  the  introductory  paragraphs  on  "  The  General  Idea  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy,'  at  once  as  a  specimen  of  the  translator's 
skill  and  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  basis  of  this  admirable 
andy  as  he  justly  calls  it,  "  indispensable  "  work : — 

"Philosophy  is  reflection,  the  thinking  consideration  of  things.  This 
definition  exhausts  not  the  idea  of  philosophy,  however.  Man  ihinka  in 
his  pnotioal  activities  as  well,  where  he  calculates  the  means  to  the  attain- 
ment of  ends ;  and  all  the  other  Bciences — those  eren  which  belong  not  to 
phiioBOphy  in  the  stricter  tense — are  of  the  nature  of  thought.  By  what, 
then,  does  philosophy  distinguish  itself  firom  these  sciences  ?  By  what  does 
it  distinguish  itself,  for  example,  from  the  science  of  astronomy,  or  from 
tiiat  of  medicine,  or  of  jurisprudence  ?  Not,  certainly,  by  the  difierenoe  of 
its  matter.  Its  matter  is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  various  empirical 
sciences.    Plan  and  order  of  the  universe,  structure  and  function  of  the 

*  **  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,"  by  Dr.  Albert  Schwegler. 
Translated  and  annotated  by  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  LL.D.,  author  of 
"  The  Secret  of  Hegel."    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 
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hTiinsn  body,  property,  law,  pofitics, — all  these  belong  to  philosophy  (^aU 
as  much  as  to  their  respectiye  special  sciences.    What  is  giren  in  expenenee 
— actual  fact — ^that,  their  material,  is  the  material  of  philosopliy  also.    It 
ia  not,  th«n,  by  its  matter  that  philosophy  distinguishes  itatrff  from  the 
empirical  scienoes,  but  by  its  form,  by  its  method,  so  to  speak,  by  its  asods 
of  knowing.    The  varioua  empirical  soiences  take  their  matter  dinetly  frsm 
ezpeaneiice ;  they  find  it  ready  to  hand ;  and  as  they  find  it,  tbay  aceept  it 
Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  accepts  not  what  is  giren  in  esperieoee  as  it 
is  giren,  but  follows  it  up  into  its  ultimate  grounds,  regarding  each  pir> 
tioular  £iot  only  in  relation  to  a  final  principle,  and  as  a  daterminate  link  ia 
the  system  of  Imowledge.    But  just  so  it  strips  from  suoh  particular  £ackr^ 
which  to  our  senses  seems  but  a  something  given — this  its  character  of 
independency,  iudividualness,  and  contingency.    In  the  sea  of  empirical 
particulars,  in  the  confused  infinitude  of  the  contingent,  it  establishes  the 
uniyersal,  the  necessary,  the  all^perrading  law.    In  short,  philosophy  con- 
siders the  entire  empirical  finite  in  the  form  of  an  intelligently  articulated 
system.    From  this  it  follows  that  philosophy  (as  the  thought  totality  of 
the  empirical  finite)  stands  to  the  empirical  scienoes  in  a  relation  of 
rseiproeity,  alternately  conditioning  and  conditioned  by  them.     It  is  se 
idle,  therefore,  to  expect  at  any  time  the  completion  of  philosophy,  as  the 
completion  of  empincal  science.    Philoeophy  exists  rather  in  the  form  of  t 
series  of  Tarious  historical  philosophies,  which,  exhibiting  thought  in  iti 
various  stages  of  development,  present  themselves  hand  in  hand  with  the 
general  scientifiuo,  social,  and  political  progress.    It  ia  the  subject-matter, 
the  succession,  and  the  internal  connection  of  these  philosopliiea  which  it 
is  the  business  of  the  history  of  philosophy  to  discuss.** 

We  next  extract  a  passage  on  the  divifiion  of  the  su'bject,  and 
subjoin  a  few  sentences  on  Pre-Socratic  philosophy: — 

"  Wliere  and  when  does  philosophy  begin  ?  After  what  haa  been  said, 
manifestly  there  where  an  ultimate  principle,  an  ultimate  ground  of  exi»t^ 
enoe,  is  £[rat  philosophically  sought.  Consequently  with  the  philoeophy  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Oriental  (Chinese  and  Indian)  so-called  philosophy 
([rather  theology  or  mythology),  and  the  mythical  cosmogonies  of  Greeoe 
itself  at  first,  fall  thus  outside  of  our  (more  limited)  undertaking.  Witii 
us,  as  with  Aristotle,  the  history  of  philosophy  begins  with  Thales.  For 
similar  reasons  we  exclude  also  Scholasticism,  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
Christian  middle  ages ;  which  bdongs  (being  not  so  miseh  philoeo|^y  a^ 
rather  a  reflecting  or  a  philoaophizine  within  the  pro-anppoaitaons  of  i 
positive  religion,  and  therefore  essentiaUy  theology)  to  the  butarical  aesoice 
ii  the  Christian  dogmas.  What  remaina  aeparaAes  natmoaUy  into  two 
parts — ancient  (Grseoo-Roman)  and  modem  pfatkiaophy.  •  .  .  The 
first  epoch  separates  again  into  three  periods: — 1.  The  Pre^Soctatii 
philosophy  (Thales  to  the  Sophists  indiisive) ;  2.  Socrates,  Plato,  Anstetle; 
B.  The  Post*  Aristotelian  philosophy  (to  Keo-Platonism  inoluaiva).  .  .  • 
The  general  tendency  of  Pre-Socntie  i^osophy  is  tlits»  to  find  a  yaodf^ 
of  the  explanation  of  Batura.  li^atuxe  it  wa»--tiMit  whioh  is  most  imnf 
diately  present  to  us,  that  which  lies  nearest  the  eye,  that  which  it 
palpablest^that  first  attracted  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  •  .  .  39ie  three 
earnest  Ionic  philosophers  (Thales,  Anaximauder,  and  Anazimenes)  haft 
thus  (a)  soujght  the  universal  primitive  matter  of  existenoa  in  geoenlj  {^) 
found  this  in  a  material  substrate;  and  (c)  given  some  intimattons  in 
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regard  to  the  derivation  from  this  primitiye  matter  of  the  fondamental 
forms  of  nature.  .  .  .  The  Eleatics  now  went  a  step  further,  and,  draw- 
ing t^e  laet  consequence  of  this  abstracting  process,  took  for  principle  a 
total  abstraction  from  every  finite  particular,  from  all  change,  from  all 
Tidssitudoa  of  existence.  .  .  .  '  Onlj  being  is,  and  non-being  (becoming) 
is  not  at  all.'  This  being  is  the  pare  characterless,  changeless,  general 
ground,  not  being  that  is  contained  in  becoming,  but  being  with  exclusion 
of  aU  becoming,  being  that  is  pure  being  and  only  to  be  comprehended  in 
thought.  .  .  .  Pare  being  and  phenomenal  beins,  the  one  and  the 
many,  fall,  in  the  Eleatic  principle,  apart  from  each  oilier :  the  attempted 
monism  results  in  an  ill-concealed  dualism.  Heraditos  reconciles  this 
contradiction  by  enunciating  as  the  truth  of  being  and  non-being,  of  the 
one  and  the  many,  the  at  once  of  both, — becoming.  ...  In 
•placing  by  the  side  of  matter,  as  element  of  being,  a  moving  force,  as 
element  of  becoming,  the  philosophy  of  Empedodes  is  evidently  a  con- 
ciliation, or  more  properly  a  collocation,  or  the  Eleatic  and  the  Hera- 
clitic  principles.  The  systems  of  these  two  classes  of  predeoeasors  he  has 
woven  into  his  own  philosophy  in  equal  shares.  ...  It  is  with 
justice,  then,  that  he  has  been  ciescribed  as  an  eclectic,  who  united,  but  not 
quite  consequently,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  two  immediate  predeces- 
sors. .  .  .  The  Atomists  constitute  a  conciliation  betvreen  Heraclitus 
and  the  Eleatics.  Their  atoms,  for  example,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  in  their 
indivisible  oneness,  Eleatic,  but,  on  the  other,  in  their  composite  plurality, 
Heraclitic.  Their  absolute  filledness,  again,  is  Eleatic,  while  a  real  non- 
being,  the  vacuum,  is  Heraclitic.  Lastly,  the  denial  of  becoming,  or  of 
origination  and  decease,  is  Eleatic,  whereas  the  assertion  of  motion  and  of 
infinite  power  of  combination  is  HeracHtic.  .  .  .  Anaxagoras  brines 
all  preceding  principles  int^  unity  and  totality.  His  chaos  of  primitively 
intermingled  things  represents  the  infinite  matter  of  the  Hyuoists;  the 
pure  being  of  the  Eleatics  is  to  be  found  in  his  voi^c,  as  both  tne  becoming 
of  HeracUtns  and  the  moving  forces  of  Empedocles  in  his  sliaping  and 
regulating  power  of  an  eternal  mind ;  and  in  his  like  parts  or  homoao- 
meries  we  have  the  atoms.'* 

The  oliapter  on  "  The  Sophists  "  (with  the  translator's  most  im- 
portant, keen,  and  lengthy  note  in  referenoe  to  the  opinions  of 
Lewes  and  Orote)  is  informing  and  valnable,  concise  yet  full, 
becanse  pregnant  with  thought  and  suggestions  :-^ 

'^The  preceding  philosophers  all  tacitly  assume  that  our  subjective 
ooBBciousoess  is  in  subordination  and  subjection  to  objective  actualitv, 
or  that  the  objectivity  of  things  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge.  In 
the  Sophists  a  new  principle  appears,  the  principle  of  subjectivity;  the 
view,  namely,  that  things  are  as  they  seem  to  us,  and  that  any  universal 
tmth  eodflte  not.  .  .  .  What  distinguishes  them,  then,  is  a  spiritual  move- 
ment of  the  time,  with  many  ramifications,  and  with  ite  roots  in  the  entire 
■eoial,  political,  and  religious  character  of  Hellenic  life  then — ^in  short,  it 
is  the  German  avfklarungj  the  Greek  illuminaiion.  ...  Of  Attio 
prose  we  may  regard  them  as  the  creators  and  improvers.  They  are  the 
first  who  made  style,  as  such,  the  object  of  attention  and  study,  and 
inetitiited  more  special  inquiry  into  measure  and  rhythm,  as  into  the  art 
ef  Aetorical  expression." 

Schwegler's  sketch  of  tHe  second  period  of  Greek  philosophy  is, 
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within  its  limits,  perfect — altof^etber  cameos  of  philosopliicspeeiik- 
tion  scarcely  matcliable  elsewhere ;  but  we  dare  not  linger  on  it 
longer  than  to  quote  what  follows : — 

*'  It  realixM  itself  in  three  great  philosophical  systems,  the  origiztaton  of 
which,  connected  personally  also  in  the  relation  of  teachers  and  taug^, 
represent  three  successive  generations — Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle.  .  .  . 
The  pre-Socratic  philosophy  was  in  essential  character  an  inTeetigation  of 
nature.  With  Socrates,  mind  for  the  first  time  turns  on  its  own  sdf, 
on  its  own  essential  nature,  but  it  does  this  in  the  directest  &ahion,  in  that 
it  regards  itself  as  active,  or  as  endowed  with  morality.  •  .  .  The 
Platonic  system  is  the  objectivized  Socrates,  the  conoiluition  and  hakai 
of  all  previous  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  Platonic  system  is  the  first 
complete  scientific  construction  of  the  entire  natural  and  spiiitoal  muvene 
under  guidance  of  a  philosophical  principle ;  it  is  the  first  tjpe  and  pattern 
of  all  higher  speculation,  of  all  metaphysical  as  well  as  of  all  ethical 
idealism.  At  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  with  Plato,  philoeophr  exhibited 
an  idealistic  antithesis  to  the  given  actuality,  an  antithesis  whichy  Ijing 
more  in  the  character  of  its  originator  and  in  his  relation  to  the  time,  thsn 
in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  spirit,  demanded  the  supplement  of  a  more 
realistic  theory  of  things.  This  was  supplied  by  Aristotle.  ...  is 
Plato  was  the  only  true  disciple  of  Socrates,  so  in  turn  the  only  tras 
disciple  of  Plato  was,  though  by  his  fellows  accused  of  infidelity,  AntMle, 
.  .  .  Aristotle  prefers  to  direct  liis  regards  to  the  variety  of  the  worid; 
he  seeks  the  idea  only  in  its  concrete  realization,  and  seizes  the  individual 
fact  in  its  characteristic  quaUty  and  difi*erences,  rather  than  in  its  relatian 
to  the  idea.  He  receives  with  equal  interest  the  fact  of  nature,  or  of 
history,  or  of  the  soul  of  man.  .  .  .  Hence  Aristotle  is  the  founder  of 
severai  sciences  unknown  before  him :  he  is  not  only  the  founder  of  logics 
but  the  founder  also  of  natural  history,  of  empirical  psychology,  and  of  the 
theory  of  morals.  ...  He  proceeds,  not  synthetically  and  dialectieslly 
like  the  latter,  but  almost  exclusively  analytio&Uy  and  r^ressirely,  that  is 
to  say,  passing  ever  backwards  from  what  is  concrete  to  its  ultimate  groondi 
and  principles.  .  .  .  He  obtains  thus  a  plurality  of  co-oraiDated 
sdenoes,  each  of  which  has  its  independent  foundation,  but  no  h^hest 
science  which  should  comprehend  all.  .  .  .  The  post-Aristotelian 
systems  denote  a  spiritual  progress  ;  they  are  in  earnest  with  phikaophy, 
which  is  to  be  in  place  now  of  religion  and  tradition,  which  is  to  aff<Hd 
truth  for  life  itself,  which  is  to  be  creed,  dogma,  conviction,  by  which  the 
subject  shall  consistently  determine  his  entire  life  and  action,  in  which  be 
shall  find  his  peace,  his  happiness.  And  the  result  is  that  now  above  aQ 
things  certauity  is  aimed  at,  definitive  knowledge." 

After  this  the  author  passes  in  review  Stoicism,  Epienreuusm. 
Scepticism,  and'  Keo-Platonism,  with  Soman  philo80x>hy  ts  sb 
episode,  and  most  admirably  are  their  pecnliarities  and  inflnenoes 
characterized  and  summed  np.  Our  quotations  must  become  almost 
epigrammatic : — 

"  Among  the  Stoics,  pliilosophy  was  in  the  closest  union  vrith  praottesl 
life.  Philosophy  is  for  them  wisdom  in  a  practical  interest;  it  is  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  the  training-school  of  virtue,  the  science  of  those  prin* 
ciples  by  which  a  virtuous  life  shall  form  itself.    All  science,  art,  tnstnetiOD, 
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that  ifl  onlj  for  its  own  sake,  is  to  thorn  bat  a  superflaoos  acoessory ;  mam 
has  nothing  to  strive  for  but  wisdom,  wisdom  in  divine  and  human  things, 
and  adapt  his  life  aooordingly .  .  .  .  The  merit  of  the  Stole  pbilosopar 
is  that,  in  an  age  of  rain,  they  held  fast  by  the  moral  idea,  and,  through 
exclusion  of  the  political  element  from  morality,  established  the  latter  as  an 
independent  special  science.  .  .  .  The  toidency  of  Epicurus  is  yery 
distinctly  characterized  in  his  definition  of  philosophy.  He  denominated 
it  an  activity  which  realises  a  happy  life  through  ideas  and  arguments.  It 
has  essentiailly  for  him,  therefore,  a  practical  object,  and  it  results,  as  he 
desires,  in  ethics  which  are  to  teach  us  how  to  attain  to  a  life  of  felicity. 
•  .  .  The  teaching  of  Epicurus  tends  ever  indeed  to  enjoin  the  pure 
subjective  endearour  to  secure  for  the  individual  peace  and  contentment  in 
life ;  he  knows  nothing  of  a  moral  destiny  in  man ;  but  he  has  ennobled 
the  antique  conception  of  pleasure  to  the  full  of  its  capacity.  .  •  .  The 
conclusion  of  all  these  suggestive  tendencies  is  seepiieUm,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  bridge  between  subject  and  object, 
in  the  denial  ot  all  objective  knowledge,  science,  truth,  in  the  complete 
retirement  of  the  sage  into  himself  and  his  subjective  experience.  .  .  . 
In  Neo-Platonism  the  spirit  of  antiquity  made  its  last  desperate  attempt  at 
a  philosophical  monism  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  dualism  between 
subjectivity  and  objectivity.  ...  It  represents  the  final  gathering  in, 
but  not  less  the  exhaustion  of  antique  thought  and  the  ^solution  of 
ancient,  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  Keo-Platonic  philosophy  is  monism, 
and  the  completion,  consequently,  of  ancient  philosophy,  so  lar  as  it  would 
reduce  the  totality  of  being  to  a  single  ultimate  ground.  As  able,  howerer, 
to  find  its  highest  principle,  from  which  all  the  rest  are  derived,  not 
through  self-consciousness  and  natural  rational  explanation,  but  only 
through  ecstasy,  mystic  annihilation  of  self,  ascesis,  theurgy,  it  is  a  desperate 
overleaping  of  all — and  consequently,  the  self-dettruction  of  anoieni — pA»- 
latophi^" 

The  entire  chapter  on  "  Christiamtjr  and  Scholasticism  "  tempts 
to  extract  for  its  concise  philosophizmg  on  "  the  Christian  Idea," 
on  "  Scholasticism,"  and  on  "  I^ominalism  and  Eealism ; "  bnt  we 
must  refrain  for  space'  sake ;  and  on  the  "  Transition  to  Modem 
Philosophy  "  merely  snatch  a  sentence  or  two  of  quotation : — 

"The  character  of  Scholasticism  is  conciliation  between  dogma  and 
thought,  between  faith  and  reason.  .  .  .  Identity  of  being  and  of 
thought  is  the  pre-Bupposidon  and  foundation  on  which  the  entire  dialectic 
industry  of  the  Scholastics  rests.  All  their  arguments  found  on  the 
assumption  that  whatever  is  syllogistically  proved  has  exactly  the  same 
constitution  in  actuality  that  it  has  in  logical  thought.  If  this  pre-suppo- 
sition  fell,  there  fell  with  it  the  whole  basis  of  Scholasticism.  ...  As 
soon  as  the  tacit  pre-supposition,  which  underlay  the  theology  and  whole 
method  of  Scholasticism, — the  rationality  of  the  dogma,  namely,  or  the 
applicability  of  scientific  demonstration  to  the  matter  of  revelation, — ^was 
broken  up,  the  entire  structure,  as  already  remarked,  fell  helplessly  to  the 
ground.  ...  A  struggle  towards  greater  independency  of  research 
awoke.  .  .  .  Scholasticism  was  not  without  excellent  results.  Al- 
though completely  in  the  service  of  the  church,  it  originated  in  a  scientiflo 
interast,  and  awoke  consequently  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  a  love  of 
knowledpA." 
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Sxqnubi  penmphfl  f oUow  m  "TheBevrnX  of  Letten/'  "  Tke 
JtefomuitioD/'  ''The  Growth  of  the  Nattml  Sciences/'  ''The 
Obaenratton  of  Nature  by  the  Method  of  Expenence/'  from  Fhidi 
take  the  fc^lowing  :— 

"  Sohoiwticwip,  witiidmwn  from  nature  and  the  moAd  of  experioMe, 
Uind  to  that  which  bj  at  ito  feet,  had  lived  in  a  dream-Eke  intellectiialism; 
but  Nature  wat  restored  to  honour  now,  and  beeame,  in  her  majeetj  and 
her  glory,  in  her  fulnees  and  her  endleaaneea,  again  the  immediate  object  of 
oontempktion  {  while  natural  inveetigation  demonitnted  iteekf  aa  an  esMB* 
tial  ol^t  of  i^iloBophy,  and  empirioal  science  consequently  as  a  umrersii 
huBMm  inlefest.  From  this  epoch  empirical  science  dates  ite  faietorieal 
importance;  and  only  firom  this  epoch  does  it  possem  a  continuoua  histci7. 
•  .  .  The  philosopher  who,  for  principle,  oonsctoualy  adopted  ex- 
peEienoe,  or  aa  observing  and  experimenting  iiiYestigatien  of  nature  and 
that|  too^  ia  express  contrast  to  Scholasticism  and  the  prerioua  method  of 
aeisDee,  is  Bacon.  .  .  .  What  is  wanted  bcht,  then,  is  a  thorough 
renewal,  vQgeneration,  and  reformation  of  the  sciences  from  their  lowest 
iMmdations  upwards  :  we  must  find,  at  all  costs,  a  new  basis  of  knowled^ 
new  principles  of  science.  .  .  .  On  correct  indoetion  depends  Ihe  ssl* 
Tation  of  science.  ,  •  .  To  have  established  the  principle  of  empirieal 
eoienoeb  of  a  thinking  exploration  of  nature,  this  is  his  merit." 

Of  the  "  Italian  Philosophers  of  the  Transition  Period  "  it  is  finely 
laidt  "  In  their  entire  historical  appearance  they  are  like  the 
•raptioBa  of  a  volcano — ^rather  precurson  and  prophets  than  origin* 
ators  aad  founders  of  a  new  era; "  and  we  have  notices  of  "Baoon 
as  ehampion  of  empiricism,  Bruno  as  rapresentatiye  of  a  poetic  pan- 
liieiflm,  Bohm  as  father  of  theosophio  myaticism,"  mod  '*the 
originator  and  father  of  modem  philosophy  *' — Descartes : — 

'**ne  want  of  pre-supposition  and  the  newneas  of  his  principle  constitote 
him  the  originator,  its  inner  frnitfulness  the  founder  of  modem  philosophj. 
.  .  .  Descartes  is  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch  in  philosophy,  becMie, 
flnHjf,  he  enunciated  the  postulate  of  an  entire  removal  of  any  pre-snppo- 
sition.  This  absolute  protest  maintained  by  Descartes  against  the  aoorpt- 
aace  of  anything  for  true,  because  it  is  so  given  to  us,  or  so  found  by  ui, 
and  not  something  determined  and  established  by  thought,  became  thenos- 
'forward  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  modems.  Descartes  first  prth 
posed,  secondfy^  the  principle  of  self-consciousness,  of  the  pure,  celf- 
subsistent  cgo»  or  the  conception  of  mind,  thinking  substance,  as  individosl 
self^  as  a  singular  ego— a  new  principle,  a  conception  unknown  to  antiqaitj. 
Descartes,  thirdly^  gave  complete  distinctness  to  the  antithesis  of  being  snd 
thought,  existence  and  consciousness ;  and  announced  the  conciliatioQ  of 
this  antithesis  as  a  philosophical  problem — the  problem^  for  the  future,  of 
all  modem  philosophy.*' 

Oeulinx  and  Malebranche  carry  on  the  labour  of  reflective 
thought  as  go-betweens  from  Descartes  to  Bamch  Spinosa,  of  whom 
it  ifi  said,— 

''The  cloudless  pnribr  and  eaUime  tfanquittity  of  a  parfeotly  wissBm 
were  mirrored  in  his  life.    Abstemious,  satisfied  with  little,  master  d  kif 
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pMMont,  nerer  immodemtelj  tad  or  glad,  gentle  end  benevolent,  of  « 
ohanoter  admirablj  pure,  he  faithfnllj  followed  the  doctrines  of  his  phikH 
iophj,  eyen  in  his  daily  life.  .  .  .  The  system  of  Spinoza  is  sopported 
on  three  fundamental  notions,  from  which  all  the  others  follow  with 
mathematical  necessitj.  These  notions  ai«  those  of  substance,  attribute, 
and  mode.  •  .  .  Sabctance  is  that  which,  for  its  existence,  stands  in 
need  of  nothing  else.  .  .  .  lu  sum,  there  is  only  one  infinite  substance, 
ejwludent  of  all  determination  and  negation  from  itself,  the  one  beinff  in 
every  being, — Q^od.  .  .  .  An  attribute  is  what  understanding  perceives 
in  siibfltanoe  as  constitutive  of  its  nature.  .  .  .  All  possible  attributes) 
not  hmitations,  may  be  assumed  for  substance.  ...  To  the  under* 
atmding,  substance  is  thought,  then,  considered  under  the  attribute  of 
thought,   and   extension,  considered    under   the  attribute  of  extension. 

•  •  .  By  modi  we  are  to  understand,  then,  the  rarious  individual 
Bttite  forms,  in  which  infinite  substance  particularizes  itself.  The  modi  are 
to  anbstanoe  what  the  waves  are  to  ibt  sea — ^shapes  that  perpetually  die 
sway,  that  never  are.  Nothing  finite  is  possessed  of  a  self-snbsistent 
indsviduBiity.  .  .  .  What  is  trae  and  great  in  the  philosophy  of 
fihpinom  is,  that  everything  individual,  as  finite,  is  merged  by  it  in  the  gulf 
of  snbsCance.  With  regard  immoveably  directed  to  the  Eternal  One,  to 
God,  it  loees  sight  of  all  that  to  the  common  mind  passes  for  real." 

From  this  point  begins  each  of  the  two  scries  of  views  which 
have  since  divided  the  intellectual  world — idealism  and  realism'. 
1.  Realism  (the  immediate  cognition  of  things) : — 

*'  The  originator  of  the  realistic  series,  the  father  of  modem  materialism 
and  empiricism,  was  the  Englishman,  John  Locke.  He  possessed  a  pre- 
cunor,  indeed,  in  his  countryman,  Thomas  Hobbes  (158S — 1679) ;  whom, 
however,  we  merely  mention  in  tins  place,  as  liis  influence  concerned  rather 
the  history  of  political  science.  •  .  .  .  Locke's  philosophy  (that  is,  his 
theory  of  knowledge,  for  that  is  the  scope  of  bis  entire  inquiry)  rests  on 
two  thoughts,  the  subjects  of  constant  repetition :  first  (negatively),  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas  ;  and  second  (positively),  that  all  our  knowledge 
springs  from  experience.  .  .  .  The  empiricism  of  Locke,  so  well 
adapted  as  it  is  to  the  character  of  his  nation,  soon  became,  in  England, 
the  dominant  philosophy.  As  occupying  the  geneml  position,  we  may 
name  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  mathematician  (1642-— 1727),  Samuel 
Ciarke,  a  disciple  of  Newton's,  principally  interested  in  moral  philosophy  • 
(1676—17^);  further,  the  English  moralists  of  this  period,  William 
Wollaston  (1669—1724),  the  Eari  of  Shaftesbury  (1671—1713),  Francis 
HnCeheson  (1696 — 1747)  ;  and  even  opponents  of  Locke,  as  Peter  Brown 

*  (d.  1786).  .  .  .  Hume's  scepticism  was  hut  a  more  consistent  fc^owing 
out  ol  Lo<*o*B  empiricism.  If  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  to  perception  of 
sense,  then  all  determinations  of  univerrality  and  necessity  must,  in  logical 
reeidt,  disappear ;  for  ,they  are  not  contained  in  sensation.  .  .  .  Though 
gvown  on  •  soil  of  EngUsh  principle*,  and  very  soon  universally  prevalent 
i^ers^  empiricism  could  not  possibly  be  developed  amongst  the  English 
into  the  eUranie  form  which  presently  declared  itseK  among  the  Frendh,— 
that  is,  into  the  complete  destroetion  of  all  the  foundations  of  the  moral 
and  religious  hfe.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  as  early  as  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  appeared,  in  opposition  not  only  to  the 
scepticism  of  Hume^  but  even  to  the  empirioism  of  Locke,  that  reaction 
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which  is  named  Scottish  PkUotophp  (Beid,  1704—1796,  Beattie,  Oivald, 
Dugald  Stewart,  1753—1828).  The  aim  of  this  pbiloaophj  was  to  » 
tabliBh,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lockian  tabula  rata  and  the  Humin 
despair  of  any  necessity  of  reason,  certain  principles  of  trath  innate  or 
immanent  in  the  subject ;  and  this  (in  a  genuinely  English  mamisr)  aa 
facts  of  experience,  as  facts  of  the  moral  instinct  and  healthy  humss 
understanding  (common  sense) ;  as  an  element  empixically  so  giTen,  and 
discoTerable  by  means  of  observation  of  ourselves,  and  r^ection  on  oor 
ordinary  consciousness.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  politieal  and  sodsl 
circumstances  had  so  shaped  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  eightsenth 
century,  that  we  can  recognise  writings  which  drew  relentleasly  the  ulti- 
mate practical  consequences  of  the  position. — systems,  namdy,  of  a  mste- 
riali:»tic  theory  of  the  world,  and  of  a  deliberately  reasoned  egoietie 
morality, — only  as  natural  results  of  the  universal  oomiption.  .  .  • 
The  sensualism  of  the  Abb^  de  CondiUae  stands  closest  to  the  em^ridsD 
of  Locke.  .  .  .  The  moral  consequences  of  the  sensoalistie  position 
were  drawn  by  HelceUus,  ...  It  is,  however,  not  spooaaUy  the  ex- 
treme of  materialism  that  constitutes  the  characteristic  of  the  Froich 
illumination.  The  common  character  of  the  so-called  J*kUo9opkea  of  the 
eighteenth  centbry  in  France  is  rather  their  tendency  to  oppose  all  tiif 
tyranny  and  corruption  that  were  then  prevalent  in  morals,  F^igion,  snd 
the  state.  They  directed  their  polished  and  sparkling,  rather  than  strictlT 
Bcienlifio  critical  polemic,  against  the  entire  world  of  received  opinions,  oi 
the  traditional,  the  given,  the  positive.  They  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
the  contradiction  in  which  all  that  was  estahlished  in  church  and  sUte 
stood  to  the  irrefutable  demands  of  reason.  What  was  received  and 
imquestioned,  tliis — if  unable  to  justify  its  existence  in  the  sight  of  rescon 
— they  strove  to  shake  in  the  belief  of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  tbey 
vindicated  for  man,  rational  man,  the  full  consciousness  of  his  native  frv* 
dom.  ...  To  have  exposed  to  hatred  and  comtempt  the  basenev 
and  worthlessness  of  existing  interests,  summoned  the  minds  of  own 
to  indifference  for  the  idols  of  the  world,  and  awoke  them  to  a  consdoaa- 
nesB  of  their  autonomy — this,  of  these  men,  is  the  imperishable  gloiy.  TN 
most  brilliant  and  influential  spokesman  of  this  period  is  Voltaire  (1694— 
1778).  Not  a  professed  philosopher,  but  an  infinitely  yersatile  vrriter,  sod 
an  unsurpassed  master  of  expression,  he  acted  more  powerfully  than  snj 
of  the  philosophen  of  the  time  on  the  whole  mode  of  thought  of  his  tg(^ 
and  nation.     .     .     .    Markedly  more  sceptical  is  the  relation  of  the  Saey 

clopceduts  to  the  principles  and  pre-suppositions  of  spirituali»m 

The  last  word  of  materialism  was,  with  unhesitating  hardihood,  spohn 
out  by  Diderot's  contemporary,  the  physician  La  Mettrie  (I709--1751)- 
Anything  spiritual,  namely,  is  now  a  delusion,  and  physical  enjoyment  is 
the  chief  end  of  man.  .  .  .  Immortality  is  an  abaurdity.  •  •  • 
What  La  Mettrie  tlirew  out  with  levity  and  a  giin,  the  SyMwte  dt  U 
Naturey  as  the  representative  book  of  philosophical  materialism,  endeavovovf 
to  establish  with  the  seriousness  and  precision  of  science, — the  doctnue, 
namely,  that  nothing  exists  but  matter,  and  mind  is  either  nought,  or  otij 
a  finer  matter.  .  •  .  This  consistent  dogmatic  materialism  of  tbe 
Sfftkme  de  la  Nature  is  the  utmost  extreme  of  the  empirical  tendsDCf, 
and  doses,  consequently,  the  systems  of  abstract  realism  that  b^gan  viiii 
Xtockc." 

2.  Idealism  (the  doctrine  of  mediate  cognition)  t— 
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**  If  empirioum  was  animated  by  a  desire  to  subordinate  mind  to  matter, 
to  materialize  mind,  idealism  would  eeek,  on  the  contrary,  to  spiritualize 
matter,  or  so  to  construe  the  idea  of  spirit,  that  matter  should  be  subsumed 
under  it.  .  .  .  The  one,  indeed,  was,  in  logical  consistency,  driven  to 
the  proposition.  There  are  only  material  things ;  the  other,  again  (in 
I/eibnitz  and  Berkeley),  must  take  stand  by  the  opposed  result.  There  are 
only  spirits  (80ulB)yaud  the  thoughts  of  spirits  (ideas).  ...  To  the 
former  mode  of  view,  knowledge  was  a  passive  relation ;  to  the  latter,  it 
will  appear  an  active  one.  .  .  .  Idealism,  in  Leibnitz,  has  not  yet 
reached  its  ultimate  extreme.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  space,  motion, 
material  things,  were  to  him  phenomena  that  existed  only  in  confused  per- 
eeption ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  material  world  was 
not  directly  denied  by  him ;  rather,  on  the  contrary,  its  essential  reality 
was  acknowledged  in  the  very  conception  of  the  world  of  monads.  The 
world  of  sense  is  supposed  to  possess  in  the  monads  its  fixed  and  substan- 
tial foundation.  And  thus,  then,  Leibnitz,  idealist  though  he  be,  has  not 
yet  quite  broken  with  realism.  To  have  declared  corporeal  existences  mere 
phenomena^  mere  subjective  perceptions  or  conceptions  without  foundation 
of  objective  reality,  or,  in  other  words,  entirely  to  have  denied  the  reality 
of  an  objective  world  of  sense, — this  would  have  been  the  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  a  perfectly  pure  idealism.  This  consequence — the  idealistic 
counterpart  of  the  realistic  extreme,  materialism — was  taken  by  George 
Berkeley  (b.  in  Ireland  1684,  made  bishop  1734,  d.  1753).  We  must 
therefore  rank  him — as  completer  of  idealism — in  the  same  series  as 
Ijcibnitz,  although  he  stands  in  no  external  connection  wiih  the  latter, 
but  is  related  ratlier  to  the  empiricism  of  Locke.  .  .  .  The  idealism 
of  Berkeley  remained  naturally  without  any  furt.her  development.  The 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  found  continuation  and  re- 
arrangement at  the  hands  of  Christian  Wolff.  .  .  .  WolfTs  historical 
merit  is  threefold.  He  was  the  first,  in  especial,  to  claim  again,  in  the 
name  of  philosophy,  the  entire  field  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Secondly,  he 
again  made  philosophical  method,  as  such,  an  object  of  attention.  .  .  . 
Wolff,  finally,  first  taught  philosophy  to  speak  German,  an  accomplishment 
which  it  has  never  since  unlearned.  To  him  (after  Leibnitz,  to  whom  the 
first  impulse  is  due)  belongs  the  merit  of  having  for  ever  raised  the  G^er- 
man  language  into  the  organ  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  philosophy  of 
Wolff,  clear  and  readily  intelligible  as  it  was,  more  accessible,  moreover, 
than  that  of  Leibnitz,  in  consequence  of  being  composed  in  German,  soon 
became  popular  philosophy,  and  acquired  an  extensive  influence.  Among 
those  who  have  made  themselves  meritorious  by  it&  scientific  extension,  are 
particularly  to  be  mentioned  Thiimming  (1687—1728),  BilBnger  (1693— 
1750),  Baumeister  (1708—1785),  Baumgarten  (of  ©sthetic  renown,  1714 
—1762),  and  Meier  (1718—1777),  the  disciple  of  Baumgarten.  ,  .  . 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Leibnitz- Wolflian  philosophy,  but  without  any 
scientific  connection  with  it,  there  arose  in  Germany,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  popular  philosophy  of  an  eclectic  nature, 
the  many  forms  of  which  have  been  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Oerman  UlunUnaiion.  .  .  .  It  is  the  German  counterpart  of 
the  Trench  illumination.  As  the  latter  closes  the  realietic  series  with  its 
ovh  extreme,  materialism  or  objectivity  devoid  of  mind,  so  the  former 
brings  the  idealisiie  series  to  an  end  in  its  tendencv  to  an  extreme  of 
anbjectiviry  from  which  all  objectivity  has  been  banished.    .    •    .    This 
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illumination,  iherefofe,  forms  the  oon^letion  and  the  dose  of  the  pxvfiooi 
idealiatio  tendency." 

Idealism  and  realism  being  closed  in  one-sided  extremes,  and 
unable  thus  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  of  thought  and  existenos, 
philosophy  required  i*orieni€r,  to  set  itself  right  again,  aBaozBe  a  aev 
course,  and  redume  its  progress  from  that  new  point  of  departure. 
**  Hitherto,"  said  Kant,  there  p^as  do  choice  but  to  proceed  either 
dogmatically  like  Wo1£f,  or  soeptici^y  like  Hume.    The  critiosl 

Eath  alone  is  still  open,  and  in  this  narrow  foot-road  Kmnt  ofocd 
imself  as  a  guide ;  and  Schwegler,  as  the  expositor  of  the  porpoie 
and  procedure  of  Kant,  is  the  clearest  and  most  light-gtTing  wnter, 
as  here  translated,  that  we  have  erer  read.  We  &ke  an.  indicative 
jotting  or  two  from  this  section : — 

"Kant  ifl  the  great,  restorer  of  phtlotophy,  again  eonjoinnig  ififto  unity 
and  totality  the  one-eided  philosophical  endeavours  of  thoM  wbo  preeedfld 
faim.    ...    As  object  of  his  critical  inqniiy,  Kant  took  the  function  «f 
cognition  in  man,  or,  more  simply,  the  origin  of  our  expertenee.     It  is  is 
exercising  this  scrutiny  of  cognition,  that  his  philosophy  is  eritiea],  it 
criticism.    .    .    .    Kant's  principle  of  division  and  disposition  is  a  psj- 
chologioal  one.    All  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  he  says,  may  be  redneed  to 
three,  which  three  admit  not  of  being  again  i^ednced  to  any  other.    They 
are  cognition,  emotion,  will.    For  all  the  three  the  first  contains  the  pria- 
ciplee,  the  regulating  laws.    So  far  aa  cos^nition  contains  the  piindplea  of 
its  own  act,  it  is  theoretical  reason.     So  far  again  as  it  contains  the  pris- 
ciples  of  will,  it  is  practical  reason.     And  so  ihr,  lastly,  as  it  oontains  the 
principles  of  the  emotion  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  is  a  Realty  of  jndgmeit 
The  iCantian  philosophy  (on  its  critical  side)  falls  thus  into  three  '^iiSkm 
(critiques) :  1.  The  Kritik  of  (pure)  Theoretic  Reason  ;  2.  The  Kritik  d 
Practical  Reason  ;  and  8.  l%e  Kritik  of  Judgment.    .    .    .    The  Kantin 
philosophy  soon  acquired  in  Germany  an  almost  absolute  sorereigDtj. 
The  imposing  boldness  of  its  general  position,  the  nordbf  of  its  results,  the 
fbrtility  of  its  principles,  the  moral  earnestness  of  its  riew  of  the  uniTene, 
aboTO  all,  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  moral  autonomy  which  biesthed  hi  it, 
and  which  powerfully  supported  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  ppocured  it  a 
reception  equally  enthusiastic  and  unirersal.    .    .     .    Among  those  who 
continued  and  further  developed  the  Kantian  philosophy  there  are  onlf 
two  men,  Fichte  and  .Herbart,  who  have  earned  the  prominenoe  of  so 
epoch-making  position  and  the  praise  of  actual  progress  ;  whfle  amongst  it» 
opponents  (Hamann,  Herder),  only  one  man,  Jacobi,  was  of  philosojfdiical 
importance.    .    .    .    Jacobi  opposed  as.  antithesis  to  the  position  or  oiti* 
cism  the  position  of  the  philosophy  of  belief.    ...    In  belief,  Jacobi 
expected  to  find  that  certainty  whidi  Kant  had  in  vain  laboured  to  attan 
through  discursive  thought.     Fichte  bears  to  the  Kantian  philosopkv 
the  relation  of  direct  consequence,  as  Jiacobi  that  of  antithesis.    . 
*  All  that  is,  is  ego,*  this  is  the  principle  of  tlie  Fichtian  system ;  whieii 
system,  therefore,  exhibits  subjective  id^dism  in  its  consequence  and  cos- 
pletion.     ...    A  third  result  of  the  criticism  of  Kant  was  the  philoso- 
phy of  Herbart." 

The  section  on  Jaeobi  is  acute  and  oandid ;  that  on  Fiohte -ttat 
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glowingly  energizing  patriot  thinker,  that  grandly  Kving  spirit— is 
exquisite,  spiritedi  vital  with  the  very  soul  of  thought  (we  dare  not 
xnar  so  excellent  a  sketch  by  exhibiting  a  fragment  as  a  specimen), 
and  that  on  Herbart,  though  unsympathizing,  is  clear  and  compact. 
Sohelling's  course  is  tcac^  througn  all  its  changeable  and  varied 
transitions  with  careful  minuteness,  singular  plainness,  much  per- 
ceptive ability  and  keenness  of  insight.  The  lines  of  influence  on 
bia  mind  are  noted  and  shown  in  their  on-coming  and  effects,  and 
tkiM  we.  are  brought  to  the  period  in  the  history  of  philosophy  in 
whioh  "  the  transition  to  Hegel "  occurred.  On  the  sections  relat- 
ing to  Hegel,  Scfawegler  has  taken,  apparently,  infinite  pains.  He 
treads  cautiously  along  the  pathway,  and  calls  attention  to  every 
step  of  importance  on  the  way. 

With  the  reverence  of  a  disciple  he  combines  the  critical  percep- 
tion of  an  educated  thinker ;  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  admirer  he 
conjoins  the  impartiality  of  a  judge ;  and  with  the  submissiveness 
of  an  old  debtor  he  associates  the  independence  of  one  who  is  able 
and  wining  to  repay  his  obligations.  We  are  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  commending  this  brief  compend  of  Hegelianism  to 
our  readers  who  already  know  from  our  previous  papers  on  the 
great  German  logician,  and  in  exposition  of  the  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  philosophy  made  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Secret  of 
Hegel,"  the  interest  we  take  in  and  the  value  we  attach  to  the 
proper  comprehta^o/a  of  Hegelianism  in  its  various  relations  to 
pohtics,  nuMrals,  science,  and  faith.  We  shall  abstain  from  any 
extracts  which  are  similar  in  nature  to  those  which  have  already 
appeared  in  this  Magazine  on  the  science  of  logic  and  the  doctrines 
ox  being,  essence,  and  notion,  and  shall  take  our  extracts  now  (as 
fliQpplementary  to  our  former  exercitations  on  this  subject)  from  the 
admirable  sections  of  Schwegler's  book  on  the  **  Philosophy  of 
BTature  "  and  the  "  PhUosophy  of  Spirit :  "— 

"  Nature  is  the  idea  in  the  form  of  betereity  (otherwiseness) — the  notion 
that  has  issued  from  its  logical  abstraction  into  real  particularizatioo,  and 
that  so,  consequently,  has  become  external  to  its  own  self.  ...  Its 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  are  prescribed  for  the  philosophy  of  nature. 
Its  beginning  is  the  first  or  immediate  characteristic  of  nature,  the  abstract 
nniTersality  of  its  self^extemality, — space  and  matter.  Its  end  is  the  dis- 
imprisonment  of  spirit  from  nature,  in  the  form  of  rational,  conscious 
indiriduahty, — man.  To  demonstrate  the  connecting  middle  terms  between 
the  two,  to  foUow  up  step  by  step  the  ever  more  and  more  successful 
attempts  of  nature  to  rise  in  humanity  to  self-consciousness — this  is  the 
problem  which,  the  philosophy  of  nature  has  to  resolve.  In  this  process 
nature  describes  three  stadia.  It  (nature)  is— (1)  Matter  and  the  ideal 
system  of  matter,  Mwhanics.  ...  In  physics  we  have  to  do  with 
matter  which  has  particularized  itself  into  a  body,  into  individuality* 
Under  this  head  we  consider  inorganic  nature,  its  forms  and  their  reciprocal 
relations.  .  •  .  Inorganic  nature,  the  subject  of  physics,  destroys 
itself  in  the  chemical  process.  .  .  .  The  animate  body  resists  the 
chemical  process  till  it  dies ;  life  is  self-preservation,  self-end  (its  own 
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object).    Natt2i«,  then,  attaining  to  indindnality  in  phyaies,  advanoa  to 
subjeotiTity  in  organics.  As  life,  the  idea  describes  three  stagea : — (a)  Tbe 
first,  as  geological  organism,  or  as  mineral  kingdom,  is  the  unireml  ^^^iei 
of  l^e ;  (5)  in  the  vegetable  organism,  the  world  of  plamie ;   (c)  in  tbe 
animal  organism,  the  animal  kingdom.      The    animal    organism  alons 
possesses  imintermpted  intossasoeption,  spontaneoas  movemeiit,  sensation, 
and,  in  its  higher  tjpes,  roioe  and  internal  warmth.    In  its  highest  tjpe, 
lastly,  in  man,  nature,  or  rather  the  spirit  that  works  in  nataie^  has  taken 
itself  together  into  conscions  unity  in  an  ego.    And  so  spirit  now,  beooaae 
a  free  rational  self^  completes  its  deliveranoe  fiiom  nature.    .     .    •    Spirit 
is  the  truth  of  nature,  the  resolution  of  its  alienated  outwardneaa,  the  at« 
tainment  to  identity  with  self.    Its  nature,  then,  is :  formally  freedom,  or 
the  capability  of  abstracting  from  eveiything ;   materially,  the  power  to 
reveal  itself  as  spirit,  as  conscious  reason,  to  erect  a  stmctmre  of  objectiva 
rationality,  to  assume  for  its  domain  the  universe  of  mind.    Proceeding 
from  nature,  from  the  externality  of  which  it  wrests  itself  into  indepeod- 
enoy,  it  is  in  the  first  instance  toul,  or  natural  spirit,  and,  aa  audb,  the 
object  of  anthropology  in  the  narrower  sense.    .    .    .    Spirit,  as  oonsdoos, 
as  conscious  individuality,  as  ego,  is  the  object  of  the  phenamenologg  of 
consciousness  (which,  in  smaller  compass,  reappears  here  as  intermediate 
between  anthropology  and  psychology.    .    .    .    Consciousnesa    beoooM 
self-consciousness   by  rising  through  the  successive  steps  of  immediate 
sensuous  opinion,  perception  {Wahrnehmung),  and  understanding,  to  the 
pure  thought  of  personality,  to  knowledge  of  itself  as  the  free  ego.    .    .    . 
Now  that  it  has  subdued  the  nature  and  subjectivity  in  its  own  self,  we  have 
spirit  as  spirit ;  and  as  such  it  is  the  object  of  Fegehologg.    Spirit  hen  is 
first  of  all  theoretical  spirit  or  intelligence^  and  then  praotioal  spirit  or  vilL 
It  is  theoretical,  as  relating  itself  to  tbe  rational  object  as  something  given, 
and  as  exhibiting  it  as  its ;  practical,  as  freeing  from  the  one-aided  form  of 
subjectivity,  and  converting  into  objectivity,  the  subjeotivized  theoretiail 
matter  (truth),  which  it  now  holds  and  directly  wifis  as  its  own.    The 
practical,  so  far,  is  the  truth  of  the  theoretical  spirit.    The  theoretiesl  on 
its  way  to  the  practical  spirit  describes  the  stages  of  perception  {Ams^mmt 
«a^),  conception,  and  thought.    Will,  for  its  part,  again,  through  appetite^ 
desire,  and  passion,  reaches  free-will.   The  existence  of  free-will  is  Cnjecties 
spvritj — civil  and  political  institutes,  the  State.    In  rights,  morals,  politici, 
freedom  is  realized — the  rational  will  brought  into  external  objectivity,  into 
existence  in  real  universal  forms  of  life  (institutions), — ^reason  or  the  ides 
of  the  good  made  actual.    All  the  instincts  and  motives  of  nature  retmn 
now  moralized  and  established  as  ethical  institutes,  as  rights  and  du^ 
(the  sexual  instinct  as  marrisge  and  fiimily,  the  instinct  of  revenge  as  legsl 
penalty,  &o.).    .    .    .    The  immediate  existence  of  finee-will,  firee-will  u 
actual  and  as  actually  and  universally  (legally)  recognised  in  its  freedom,  ii 
legal  right.    The  individual  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  rights,  so  fiur  ss  he 
possesses  and  exercises  rights,  is  a  person.    The  rule  of  right,  then,  is,  be  s 
person  and  respect  others  as  persons.    .    .    .    The  antiwesis  of  the  nni- 
Tcrsal  and  the  particular  will  transferred  within  the  subject,  constitutes 
morality.    .     .    .    The  position  of  morality  is  the  right  of  subjective  wiQ, 
of  free  ethical  decision,  the  position  of  conscience.    .    .    .    This  positios 
has  three  moments :  (1)  the  moment  of  the  purpose ;    ...    (2)  the 
moment  of  motive  and  the  gratification  of  one  s  own  subjective  sense  of 
the  right ;     .    .    .     (3)  the  moment  of  the  good.    .     .    .    The  good  if 
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the  union  of  the  partical«r  fabjectiTe  will  with  the  nniTcrsal  objectiFe  will, 
or  with  the  notion  of  will ;  it  is  willed  reason.  Opposed  to  it  is  the  bad, 
the  resistance  of  the  sabjeotive  will  to  the  universal,  the  attempt  to  make 
abtolttte  its  own  indiyidaal  self  and  self-will ;  it  is  wiUed  unreason.  .  .  . 
In  the  sphere  of  morality,  will  and  the  good  are  still  only  abstractly  related; 
the  will  as  free  is  still  possibility  of  the  bad  ;  the  good,  therefore,  is  as  yet 
only  a  something  that  is  or  ought  to  be,  it  is  not  yet  actual.  Morality 
consequently  is  but  a  one-sid^  position.  A  higher  position  is  that  of 
established  observance  (SittUehkeit),  which  is  the  concrete  identity  of  will 
and  the  good.  In  it  the  good  becomes  a  something  actual ;  it  obtains  the 
form  of  ethical  institutions  within  which  the  will  dwells  ;  in  this  manner 
the  good  becomes  to  consciousness  a  second  nature,  and  morality  is  con- 
verted into  character,  into  living  principle,  into  the  ethical  spirit.  .  .  • 
The  ethical  spirit  is  first  immediate  or  existent  in  natural  form,  as  marriage 
and  the  family.  .  .  .  The  family  in  enlarging  into  a  plurality  of  families 
prows  into  civil  society,  the  members  of  which,  although  independent  and 
individual,  are  associated  into  unity  by  their  wants,  by  the  external  ordi- 
nances  of  police,  and  by  the  establishment  of  law  and  authority  generally 
for  the  protection  of  person  and  property.  •  .  .  The  interests-  of  the 
individuals  sublatin^  themselves  into  the  idea  of  an  ethical  whole,  the 
municipality  passes  mto  th6  State.  .  .  .  The  various  states  and  the 
indiyidual  national  spirits  lapse  into  the  flood  of  universal  history.  The 
conflict,  the  triumph  and  defeat  of  the  various  national  spirits,  the  transition 
of  the  universal  spirit  from  one  people  to  another — this  is  the  thesis  of 
universal  history.  .  .  .  Spirit  is  absolute^  so  far  as  it  has  returned  from 
the  sphere  of  objectivity  into  itself,  into  the  ideality  of  cognition,  into  the 
perception  of  the  absolute  idea  aa  the  truth  of  all  being.  .  .  .  The 
first  stage  of  the  absolute  spirit  is  arf,  the  immediate  view  of  the  idea  in 
objective  actuality ;  the  second,  religion^  the  certainty  of  the  idea  as  what 
18  above  all  immediate  reality,  as  the  absolute  power  of  being,  predominant 
over  all  that  is  individual  and  finite ;  the  third,  philosophy,  the  unity  of 
the  first  two,  the  knowing  of  the  idea  as  the  absolute  that  is  no  less  pure 
thought  than  immediately  «ll-existent  reality,  .  .  .  thought  that  knows 
itself  as  all  truth,  that  reproduces  from  itself  tlie  entire  natural  and  spiritual 
universe, — that  thought  the  evolution  of  which  is  precisely  the  system  of 
philosophy — a  spherq  of  spheres  self-closed." 

With  Hegel,  according  to  Schwegler,  ohilosophy  ends,  for  suc- 
ceeding efTorts  "  belong  to  the  present,  ana  not  yet  to  history."  In 
a  "  note  conclusory  "  the  translator  considers  the  question, "  Why 
the  History  of  Philosophy  ends  with  Heeel  and  not  with  Comte," 
and  criticises  with  mnch  earnestness  and  ability  the  doctrines  of 
Positiyism  as  expounded  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  G.  H.  Lewes.  This 
note  has  a  powerful  swing  in  it  that  imports  capacity  to  deal  strong 
antagonism  to  the  thinkers  of  other  schools  than^that  to  which  ito 
anther  adheres.  Good  as  his  authorities  are,  howeyer,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  Positiyism  may  jink  his  onslanght-^though  the  note 
referred  to  is  expressly  based  on  Mr.  Mill's  (justifiably  accepted  aa 
an  adequate)  representation  of  the  theory  of  Comte — by  a  taunt  re- 
garding opinions  caught  up  at  soeond  hand,  and  controverted  as  if 
they  were  the  original  yiews  of  Comte.  Bating  this  possible  outgate. 
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the  dificutsion  is  well  managed  and  efPectivelj  ens^aged  in.  Fmol 
this  we  should  like  to  quote,  as  well  as  from  an  abledisseTtafaoii  on 
"  l%e  Sophists,"  in  which  a  substantial  polemic  is  to  be  found  T^ 
garding  the  views  of  Grote  and  Lewes,  and,  more  remotely,  of  HI 
and  Bain.  Equally  admirable  in  its  force  and  pertinence  is  the 
argumentation  contained  in  the  disquisition  on  the  "Rlfitics.  Tin 
annotations  as  a  whole  form  a  body  of  powerful  contxoyenisl  «t 
versaria  to  the  positive  school  of  speculative  writers. 
One  subject  m  the  consideration  of  the  opinions  of  Hegel  is  of 

Seat  importance — what  is  his  relation  to  the  fiuth  of  GhristendoBF 
he  a  Pantheist  or  an  Atheist?  for  he  is  alternately  charged  witk 
being  either.  He  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  one  "  whose  philoso^ 
deatroyed,"  (strange  to  say  ! )  "  the  personality  of  God ; "  while  w 
others  he  is  called  "  the  godless  Hegel."  All  snch  rash  snd  mi- 
eaUed-foror  unproved  charges  a^nst  great  thinkers  place  not 
only  their  asserters,  but  also  the  interests  on  whose  bebalf  nA 
assertions  are  made,  in  a  false  position.  Hegel  himself  was  a  mm 
of  piety ;  and  his  philosophy  tended  and  was  intended  to  leadmes 
forward  and  Godward.  "  1*0  Kant  the  three  interests  ihat  woe 
vital,  and  which  lay  at  the  centre  of  every  thought  and  movement 
in  him,  were  the  existence  of  God,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  tlie 
immortality  of  the  soul."  "It  is  precisely  in  these  themes  thit 
Hegel  follows  Zant ;  these  are  his  objects,  too,  yet  it  is  pwdsely 
here— especially  in  referenise  to  God  and  immortality— that  thi 
teaching  of  Hegel  has  been  held,  and  by  what  is  called  his  on 
school,  to  be  inexplicit,  l^ot  the  less,  however,  is  it  to  be  si^  tint 
every  step  of  his  system  is  towards  the  immortality  of  the  sod 
that  every  step  is  towards  the  freedom  of  the  will,  every  step  » 
towards  God.  *  "Philosophy  is  to  him  not  philosophy  nnlesi-or 
rather,  philosophy  is  to.  him  only  philosophy  when— it  stands  up  to 
the  substance  of  humanity  for  all  those  great  religious  interests  to 
which  alone  we  virtually  live.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only  the  inter- 
ests of  what  is  called  natural  religion  that  he  seeks  to  restore,  but 
those  of  Christianity  itself."  I  am  happy  in  this  connection  to  be 
able  to  present  the  reader  with  a  dissertation  on  this  question  Vy  an 
authority  the  most  competent  in  the  British  empire  to  speak  witk 
emphasis  on  this  subject,  James  Hutchison  Stirling,  LL.D.,  wboi* 
recently  conferred  Doctorate  is  as  highly  deserved  by  its  recipieat 
as  it  was  honourably  given  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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A  WOED  WITH  MB.  LEWES  ON  HEGEL. 

Bt  Jaxsb  HmrcHisov  STnaura,  LL.D. 

Ik  reference  to  the  following  paragraph  contained  in  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Lewes's  "  History  of  Pmlosophy  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  545),  I 
am  going  neither  to  cry  up  Hegel  nor  to  erj  down  Mr.  Lewes. 
XSither  cry  wonld  leave  the  matter  auite  as  it  is — Hegel,  as  the 
important  philosopher  that  he  is  acknowledged  to  he,  and  Mr. 
Lewes  as  a  perfectly  open,  nnafiected  gentleman,  and  one  of  the 
clearest,  most  widely-informed,  and  consequently  usefuUest  writers 
whom  we  possess  now.  I  am  going  simply  to  correct  a  mistake, 
which  any  tyro  in  general  (not  necessarily  Hegelian)  German  could 
correct  quite  as  well  as  myself.  This  mistake  has  now  stood  before 
the  world,  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lewes,  more  than  twenty  years ;  it 
is  at  once  singularly  inaccurate  and  signally  unjust,  and  it  is  high 
time  to  correct  it.    The  paragraph  in  question  runs  thus  :— 

"  Hegel  admits  the  proposition  (being  and  non-being  are  the  same)  to  be 
somewhat  paradoxical,  and  is  fully  aware  of  its  openness  to  ridioule;  but  he 
is  not  a  man  to  be  scared  by  a  paradox,  to  be  shaken  by  a  sarcasm.  He  is 
Aware  that  stupid  common  sense  will  ask, '  Whether  it  is  the  same  if  my 
house,  my  property,  the  air  I  breathe,  this  town,  sun,  the  law,  mind,  or 
God,  exist  or  not?'  Certainly  a  very  pertinent  question;  how  does  he 
answer  it  ?  *  In  such  examples,'  he  says,  '  particular  ends, — utility,  for  in- 
stance,— are  understood,  and  then  it  is  asked  if  it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether 
these  useful  things  exist  or  not  ?  But,  in  truth,  philosophy  is  precisely  the 
doctrine  which  is  to  free  man  from  innumerable  finite  aims  and  ends,  and 
to  make  him  so  indifferent  to  them  that  it  is  really  all  the  same  whether 
such  things  exist  or  not.'  Here  we  trace  the  Alexandrian  influence ;  except 
that  Flotmus  would  never  have  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  philosophy 
was  to  make  us  indifferent  to  whether  Gk>d  existed  or  not ;  and  it  must 
have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  made  Hegel  include  God  in  the  examples ; 
a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  else  '  the  rigour  of  his  pitiless  logic,'  of  which  his  dis*' 
ciplcs  talk." 

This  is  a  tolerably  fair  example  of  the  treatment  of  Hegel,  not 
by  Mr.  Lewes  alone,  but  by  everybody  else  who'  does  not  under* 
stand  him.  If  Hegel  is  supposed,  on  the  grounds  alleged,  to  have 
aaid  that  it  was  '  indifferent  whether  God  existed  or  not,'  then  there 
is  the  same  authority  for  supposing  him  to  have  said,  that  it  was 
indifferent  whether  law  (BechtyexiBted  or  not,  and  whether  the 
mind  (Oeisi)  existed  or  not.  Had  this  occurred  to  Mr.  Lewes, 
surely  he  would  have  looked  again  before  committing  himself  to  bo 
hazardous  an  assertion ;  for  even  to  him  we  may  assume  it  as  certain 
that  Hegel  could  not  have  been  indifferent  as  to  whether  Seeht 
existed  or  not,  or  as  to  whether  Geist  existed  or  not.  There  are  in 
Hegel  even  external  placards  which  assert  the  objective  existence 
of  Meeht,  and  the  absolute  existence  of  €hUt,  at  all  events.  There  is 
here,  then,  an  anterior  improbability  so  strong  that  of  itself  it  is  quite 
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enough  to  refute  Mr.  Lewes's  assertion  in  advance.  It  will  be  only 
fair  to  Mr.  Lewes,  however,  to  allow  that — apparently  at  least-^ 
there  must  be  some  excuse  for  his  mistake ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  that 
has  also  been  committed  by  "  A.  Gratrj,  Pretre  de  rOratoire  de 
rimmacul^e  Conception,"  and  it  is  a  mistake  that,  on  occasion  of 
this  Gratry,  has  not  been  accurately  corrected,  even  by  sach  a  mazi 
as  Sosenkranz,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  **  Hegdianer 
Mr  excellence.*'  It  .will  clear  the  issues  to  quote  at  onee  fnoa 
Itosenkranz  in  reference  to  M.  Grratry's  work  ("  Logique/'  Paris, 
1865,  2  tomes),  as  follows  :-- 

'*  This  IVsnch  priest  wishes  to  prove,  that,  according  to  Hegel,  phikieopb,; 
seeks  to  take  from  man  all  interest  for  right,  for  his  s^il,  nay,  for  God  him- 
self, and  reduce  him  to  indifference  towards  these.  I.  194,  he  cxdaim-s 
*  Gomprenez-le,  nous  sommes  ici  h  Torieine  m^me  de  Tesprit  de  eophisme : 
disons  mieux,  nous  sommes  ici  an  fond  de  I'abtme,  ti  la  naissaDce  de  Feepn: 
dee  t^B^bies.  1/ esprit  de  sophisme  est  un  mot  trop  fieiible,  qui  nomme  pr^ 
son  olirjet ;  I'eeprit  oes  t^o^bres  est  le  vrai  mot.  Ce  mot  tb^Iogiqne  deriec- 
ici  rigoroosement  philosophique  et  sdentifique.  L'origine  de  Tesprit  df? 
t^n^bres  est  done  celle-ci :  tucr  Vime ;  la  rendre  absolument  indiffereote  -. 
I'ezistence,  ou  a  la  non-existence  du  monde,  de  la  justice,  de  la  r^rii^,  . 
TAme  elle-mdme,  de  Dieu !  Lui  dter,  comme  le  dit  Hegel,  tout  inf  ervt 
oes  ohoses ;  la  d^livrer  de  I'inter^t  de  la  raison  pratique  dont  parle  Kacr,  r : 
int^rdt  d*amour  pour  la  justice  et  pour  la  v^t^  qui  est,  nous  I'aToo  <V 
montr^,  le  ressort  m^me  du  proe^a^  dialectique,  selon  Platon  et  tons  > 
philosophes.     Quand  le  ressoi*t  est  bris^,  quand  Tame  est  morte,  il  nV  a 

§lus  de  proc^d<$  dialectiqae;  la  raison  pure,  isoI6e,  abstraitc,  dvnci^'^, 
evient  de  £ut,  comme  le  yeut  Hegel,  indiff^rente  k  Tdtre  et  au  neant,  ±^\'* 
For  these  fearful  consequences  M.  Gratry  cites  from  Hegel's  •Work? '  {ri 
172}  the  following  passage :  *  It  needs  no  great  expenditure  of  wit  to  msi: 
the  proposition,  that  being  and  nothing  are  the  same,  ridiculous,  or  rsthc* 
to  brixig  forward  absurdities  with  the  untrue  declaration  that  they  are  cos- 
sequences  and  applications  of  that  proposition ;  as,  for  example,  that  it  i-^ 
consequently  the  same  tiling,  whether  mj  house,  my  means,  the  air  «< 
breathe,  this  town,  the  sun,  right,  spirit,  God,  exist  or  not.  .  .  .  b 
effect,  philosophy  is  just  this  doctrine,  to  free  man  from  an  infinite  niunbe; 

•  Ihinslation* — Understand!  We  are  here  at  the  Tery  origin  of  the  spH- 
of  sophism ;  or  rather  we  are  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  at  the  hin:- 
of  the  spirit  of  darkness.  The  spirit*  of  sophism  is  too  weak  a  wor).  r 
ineffectively  names  its  object ;  spirit  of  darkness  is  the  true  word.  Ttd* 
theological  term  becomes  here  strictly  philosophical  and«scietitific.  1^ 
origin  of  the  spirit  of  darkness  is,  then,  this ;  to  destroy  the  soul,  to  make 
it  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  being  or  the  non-being  of  the  world,  of  justiiff. 
o£  truth,  of  the  soul  itself,  of  God !  To  strip  away  from  it^  as  Hegel  san 
all  interest  in  these  things ;  to  free  it  from  the  interests  of  the  practiiea. 
leesou  of  which  Kant  speaks,  that  interest  of  lore  far  justice  and  tor  trot* 
which  is,  as  we  have  shown,  the  very  spring  of  tlie  dialeetic  proen.* 
according  to  Plato  and  all  the  philosophers.  When  the  spring  is  brok(& 
when  the  soul  is  dead,  there  is  no  more  dialectic  procedure ;  reason,  purt> 
isolated,  abstract,  rootless,  becomes,  in  fiict,  as  Hegel  wishes,  indifferent  to 
being  and  to  not  being,  &o. 
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of  finite  ends  and  aims,  and  to  make  him  bo  indifferent  to  them  that  it  is 
qnite  the  same  to  him  whether  such  things  exist  or  not.'  M.  Qntrj  trans* 
latea  this  passage,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  citation,  irill  of  indignation,  he 
italioiies  the  words, '  qu*il  soit  ahsoloraent  indifferent,  que  ces  ohoses  soient 
oa  ne  soient  pas.'  Everr  one  who  understands  German  will  be  able  to  refer 
the  words, '  such  things/  only  to  the  preceding  *  number  of  finite  ends  and 
aims  ;*  the  priest  of  the  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  understands 
as  amongst  these  the  soul,  right,  d-od.  Are  they  not  the  things  named 
directly  previously  ?  Of  course,  no  one  will  call  finite  (infinite  ?)  ends  and 
aims  thiugs ;  at  the  same  time  a  certain  plausibility  remains,  because  those 
objects  are  mentioned  shortly  before.  But  does  not  Hegel  himself  say,  that 
it  is  an  untrue  consequence  to  infer  from  the  proposition  of  the  identity  of 
the  notions  being  and  nothing,  that  it  is  quite  the  same  whether  the  sun, 
right,  spirit,  God,  exist  or  not  ?  Does  he  not  expressly  reject,  therefore, 
the  consequence  which  M.  Qntry  draws  in  order  to  secure  his  damnation  ? 
Does  not  the  accusation,  then,  faU  to  pieces  of  itself  P  But,  dear  reader,  do 
yon  not  observe  these  points  in  the  midst  of  M.  Ghratry's  citation  from 
begel  ?  Wliat  must  they  denote  P  An  omission.  And  in  Hegel  how  is 
the  omission  supplied  P  Thus ;  '  In  such  examples  there  are  assumed 
partly  particular  ends,  as  .the  use,  perhaps,  which  something  has  for  me^ 
and  then  it  is  asked  if  it  is  indifierent  to  me  whether  what  is  usefol  exist 
or  not.*  Here,  then,  now  do  we  not  at  last  see  how  it  is  that  Hegel  comes 
to  speak  of  finite  ends  and  aims,  towards  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
which  philosophy  has  to  render  humanity  indifierent  ?  Why  has  M.  Gratry 
desired  to  exclude  that  sentence  P  Evidently  because  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  draw  his  inferences ;  because  he,  as  a  priest  of  the 
Christian  religion,  would  have  been  obliged  to  remember  that  it  belongs  to 
the  Christian  also  to  raise  himself  above  the  finitude  of  the  mere  useful,  and 
to  exclaim  with  the  Holy  Singer, '  If  I  have  thee.  Lord,  what  need  I  ask 
more  of  heaven  or  earth  I '  Were  such  an  accusation  to  be  made  in  ordinary 
life,  and  in  another  sphere,  it  would  certainly  be  branded  as  fiedsehood  and 
oalnmny." — (Bosenkranz,  "  Metaphysik,"  pref.,  xxiii.) 

The  agreement,  then,  between  M.  Gratry  and  Mr.  Lewes  ia  bo 
striking,  that  they  probably  both  owe  their  mformation  to  the  same 
soTLrce, — possibly  M.  Ott.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  solution  of 
Bosenkranz,  however,  and  think  he  might  have  explained  the  matter 
xauch  more  easily  and  convincingly,  had  he  but  looked  more  closely 
at  his  text.  Let  the  reader  observe  the  quotation  from  Hegel,  the 
beginning  of  which  runs,  "  In  such  examples  there  are  assumed 
partly  {zutn  theil)  particular  ends,  as  the  use,  perhaps,'*  &c.,  and  he 
will  perceive  an  itidicised  partly  {zum  theil).  It  is  tne  touch  of  that 
partly  that  shall  resolve  for  us  the  whole  difficulty.  Under  the 
regimen  of  that  partly,  namely,  there  is  included  all  that  concerns 
Jinite  references,  while  under  the  regimen  of  a  second  "partly  " 
{mim  theil)  there  is  included  all  that  concerns  infinite  references. 
Nay,  the  termination  of  the  discussion  of  the  finite,  and  the  transi- 
tion to  that  of  the  infinite  references  are  made  unescapably  promi- 
nent by  a  dash,  and  the  second  partly  (turn  theil)  Being  placed 
together  in  direct  juxtaposition ;  of  the  objects  under  the  regimen 
of  the  second  ^ar</y,  Hegel  now  speaks  thus:  "  Partly,  however,  it 
is  ends  essential  in  themselves,  absolute  existenees  and  ideas,  which 
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are  assumed  under  the  category^  of  being  or  non-being ;  aach  cob- 
crete  objects  are  something  quite  else  than  only  existent  or  non- 
existent, &c.,  .  .  .  these  categories  are  quite  inadequate  to  the 
nature  of  such  objects,  &o"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  ^en,  that 
Hegel  perfectly  well  knew  the  nature  of  his  own  examples,  discussing 
them  under  two  categories,  of  which  the  former  applied  to  finite 
ends  and  aims,  such  as  "mj  house,"  "my  means,  &c.,  and  thr 
latter  only  to  "essential  aims,"  "absolute  existences  and  ideas,** 
such  as  "  right,"  "  soul,*' "  God."  Any  just  reader,  then,  that  looked 
only  to  the  spirit  of  the  passage  woiild,  as  Bosenkranz  argues,  nerer 
for  a  moment  have  imagmed  that  Hegel  meant  to  enumerate  law, 
the  soul,  God  as  among  those  things  ^niich  philosophy  wajs  to  render 
us  indifferent  to.  But  Hegel,  as  Bosenkranz  has  failed  to  point 
out,  does  not  trust  himself  to  correctness  of  spirit  and  kindly  mter- 
pretation  on  the  part  of  his  reader ;  no,  b^  absolute  accuracj  of 
letter,  he  renders  nimself  independent  of  his  reader,  and  sets  mis- 
construction at  defiance.  What  has  been  said  is  probably  enough; 
but  luckily  we  have  a  light  wholly  irresistible  in  the  passai^e  itself, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  Jirst  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopsedie."  Tliis  pas- 
sage I  shall  now  translate,  and  so  set  the  matter  definitely  beyond 
dispute.  In  reference  to  the  question,  then,  "whether  it  is  the 
same  if  my  house,  my  property,  the  air  I  breathe,  this  town,  sun, 
the  law,  mind,  or  God,  exist  or  not,"  we  are  to  understand  the 
answer  of  Hegel  in  hisj^r«^  edition  to  run  thus : — 

"  Here,  then,  are  assumed  partly  (zum  theil)  particular  emU^  as  the  «tf 
which  something  has  for  me,  and  then  it  is  asked  whether  it  is  indifferent  to 
me  that  what  is  useful  should  exist  or  not.  In  effect  philosophy  is  just  this 
doctrine,  to  free  man  from  an  infinite  number  of  finite  ends  and  aims,  and 
render  him  so  indifferent  to  them,  that  it  is  quite  the  same  to  him  whether 
such  things  exist  or  not.  Further,  as  regards  the  air^  smn^  or  law^  Ood,  U 
is  mere  want  of  thougM  to  consider  such  essential  ends,  ahsolute  existencet 
and  ideas,  under  the  category  of  being.  Such  concrete  objects  arv  sometking 
quite  else  than  only  existent  or  non-existent.  Meagre  abstractions,  like 
being  and  nothing, — and  they  are,  being  but  the  categories  of  the  beginning, 
the  most  meagre  abstractions  possible, — are  inadequate  to  expreaa  thenatnn 
of  the  objects  alluded  to." 

One  sees  that  the  important  word  for  the  ri^ht  understanding  of 
the  passage  from  Hegel  is  that  "  partly  "  which  ouite  trenchantly 
and  unmistakeably  discriminates  between  essential  and  inessenti^ 
existences ;  the  essential  existences  being  not  only  God,  law,  the 
soul,  &c.,  but  even  the  sun  and  the  air.  What  one  likes  least  in 
Mr.  Lewes,  then,  is  that  he  has  omitted  this  all-important  "partly." 
By  this  omission  he  has  certainly  rendered  himself  as  obnoxious  to 
all  the  hard  things  said  by  Bosenkranz  as  the  priest  of  the  imma- 
culate conception  nimself.  We,  however,  shall  not  say  these  hard 
things  of  Mr.  Lewes ;  we  will  simply  believe  that  Mr.  Lewes  failed 
to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  word,  and,  so  failing,  omitted  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the  sentence. 

In  conclusion,  when  it  is  considered  that  what  is  concemed  is  aa 
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accosatioii  of  no  less  a  crime  than  atheism,  by  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Lewes,  against  such  a  man  as  Hegel,  and  in  a  work  that  has  gone 
through  three  editions,  and  been,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  pro- 
bably the  most  popular  English  history  of  philosophy,  perhaps  I 
shall  be  held  excused  for  coming  forward  in  tnis  manner  to  contra- 
dict and  correct.  

Evils  op  av  OYEa-STixnLATnra  Edttoatioit.— Solomon  said,  "Much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,*'  and  truly  what  heavy  taxation  upon  the 
physique  the  over-cultiTation  of  the  intellect  inyolves ! — a  taxation  dating 
from  early  youth,  and  never  remitted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  accumulating 
as  years  roU  on.    There  is  no  point  in  training  more  worthy  of  remembrance 
than  this,  that  extreme  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  in  order  that  the  fresh 
mind  of  the  child  be  not  too  heavily  burdened  ;  and  yet  it  is  almost  a  rule 
with  parents  to  force  the  tender  bnds  of  the  young  intellect  prematurely 
into  flower,  and  so  develop  a  sickly  growth  instead  of  a  hardy  plant,  and  induce 
early  maturity  and  early  decay.    It  would  appear  that  all  around  us  par- 
takes of  railway  speed — competition  urges  men  on ;  and  this  is  not  confined 
to  business,  but  is  equally  discernible  in  the  race  after  knowledge,  and  in 
its  application  to  the  latter  the  truth  of  the  adage, "  More  haste,  worse 
speed,"  is  abundantly  verified.    If  parents  would  only  recognise  the  fact 
tliat  bodily  impairment,  and,  in  consequence,  diminished  mental  power,  are 
the  sure  outcome  of  their  over-anxiety  and  restlessness  to  bring  forward 
quickly  what  is  naturally  of  slow  growth,  a  world  of  misery  would  be 
avoided.    Education  of  tho  mind  should  be  pursued  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  body,  for  the  strengthening  of  the  latter  it  is  all-important  that 
the  full  vigour  of  the  former  may  be  insured.    Boys  and  girls  alike  require 
very  careful  management  to  gradually  educe  the  latent  force  of  their  minds, 
and  when  the  fire  of  genius  bums  brightly  it  is  unwise  to  pile  on  fuel ; 
economy  should  rather  be  practised,  and  the  fire  will  bum  longer  and 
brighter  for  the  control  exercised.    The  most  casual  ^observer  must  have 
noticed  that  children  are  infinitely  more  precocious  now  than  they  used  to 
be.    The  diflerenoe  in  rapidity  of  locomotion  in  these  days  of  steam  power, 
contrasted  with  those  when  the  old  coach  was  deemed  a  fast  mode  of  pro- 
gn^ession,  not  inaptly  describes  the  intensified  pace  of  mental  growth  of 
to-day  compared  with  that  of  the  last  generation.    It  would  obviate  a  vast 
deal  of  nervous  disorder  of  all  phases,  up  to  the  dread  climax  of  insanity, 
if  we  were  content  to  make  a  wlkiting  race  in  education,  and  to  feel  our  way 
more  gently.    Not  alone  in  early  life  is  this  propensity  to  force  out  mental 
power  observable,  but  in  the  university  career  and  in  training  for  all  pro- 
fessions it  is  equally  to  be  noticed  and  deprecated.    Competitive  examina- 
tions for  various  callings  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  every  door  is  closed 
unless  intense  cramming  is  undergone.    This  is  now  the  '  open  sesame '  to 
appointments,  and  a  multitude  of  shattered  nervous  systems  and  enfeebled 
frames  attest  its  malign  influence.     Girls  in  their  curriculum  of  education 
escape  no  better  than  boys ;  they  are  kept  at  the  treadmill,  and  a  confused 
smattering  of  what  can  prove  of  little  use  to  them  in  after  life  is  a  poor  set- 
off for  deteriorated  health.    It  is  by  no  means  a  light  tax  upon  bodily 
vigour  that  people  pay  for  over-cultivation  of  the  intellect,  and  an  overdone 
system  of  education,  which  is  a  product  of  civilization ;  and,  to  increase 
the  evil,  the  children  daily  bom  into  life  naturally  inherit  the  restlessness 
and  excitability  it  entails,  and  thus  the  evil  is  perpetuated.** — From  a  paper 
in  the  **  Technoloffiet;'  entitled  "  Taxee  on  Civilization;'  hy  Q,  Y.  Eunter. 
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CABLYLE. — ^n. 


What  is  greatness  P  Wherein  does  it  consist,  and  by  wlnt 
standard  shall  it  be  measured  P  Shall  it  be  popularity  P  iBeltfTC 
we  that  ever  vox  populi  est  vox  Dei  ? — ^that  the  breath  of  paUie 
opinion,  the  applause  of  the  tnobile  vulgue,  sets  the  seal  upon  ine 
greatness  P  Assuredly  not.  Were  it  so,  any  question  stinilsr  to 
that  which  famishes  the  basis  of  this  debate  would  be  needka. 
Literary  arithmetic  would  at  once  and  for  ever  settle  the  questioi. 
Publishers'  statistics  would  reign  triumphant.  For  then  the 
history  of  "  Yellow  Jack,  the  Bold  Eover,*'  of  "  The  Knights  of  Ae 
Eoad,''  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,"  would  be 
declared  superior  to  all  other  histories,  ancient  or  modem,  ud 
the  writers  thereof  proTed  to  be  greater  than  Froissart,  Haxne  or 
the  poet  laureate.  jBut  it  is  not  so.  Hence,  when,  we  read  that 
some  volumes  of  Macaulay's  history  were  bought  up  almost  before 
they  were  printed,  that  a  whole  edition  has  been  turned  out  bound. 
cut,  and  stamped,  and  thrown  into  the  mouths  of  a  gapping  paUit 
greedily  anticipating  the  promised  treat,  we  do  not  set  this  down  h 
proof  positive  that  Macaulay  is  a  very  great  writer,  and  dut 
all  others  whose  works  are  not  devoured,  undigested  of  course,  is 
this  ravenous  manner,  must  of  necessity  be  mere  nothings  in  the 
literary  world.  Greatness — ^literary  greatness  as  all  other — oonsiite 
not  in  £  8.  d.,  and  is  not  always  certified  by  a  publisher's  balsoee- 
sheet ;  but  it  does  consist  in  loftiness  and  singleness  of  object,  is 
steady  pursuit  and  perseverance  of  purpose,  in  sincere  and  fixed 
resolve  to  seek,  find,  and  unflinchingly  hold  truth ;  in  settled  deter 
mination  to  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  sees. 
whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear ;  to  see  thit 
each  page,  each  line,  yea,  each  word  of  our  message  shall  constrain 
men  to  see,  when  their  minds  are  once  enlighten^,  that  while  ve 
rebuke  in  all  love  and  earnestness  their  foUies  and  errors,  yet  we 
also  point  them  to  amore  excellent  way,  that  eaoh  individual  sottl]BST| 
if  he  will  but  sincerely  and  earnestly  apply  himself  to  the  task»  woik 
out  the  object  of  his  being,  however  far  short  of  perfeclioii  it  be, 
yet  with  greater  advantage  to  himself  and  his  fellow-man.  So^ 
I  believe  to  be  the  duty,  the  imperative  duty  of  a  writer.  He  who 
does  this  fully  is  truly  great,  and  he  is  great  in  exact  proport«n 
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to  its  ac^somplkhment.  To  suoh  a  one  the  meMure  of  worldly 
success  is  as  naught.  He  may  have  no  honour  in  his  own  oounti^ 
and  in  his  own  nouse.  Still  is  he  ^eat.  Bat  if  added  to  tiiM 
there  is  frttit  unmistakable  of  his  labours,  if  it  be  shown  that  h^ 
has  influenced  the  thoughts  and,  par  consequence,  the  actions  of  the 
men  of  his  generation,  and  througn  them  oi  succeeding  generationfl, 
what  then  shall  be  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  or  with  what  com- 
parison shall  we  compare  it  P  Truly  it  is  like  blessedness  itself-^ 
infinite,  eternal. 

I  hare  stayed  thus  long  on  the  threshold  of  the  arena,  in  «rder 
that  my  opponents  may  note  well  the  nature  of  the  armour  in  which 
I  am  encased,  and  of  the  weapons  with  which  I  intend  to  sustain 
my  case.    But  to  enter  the  lists. 

Here  are  the  conditions  of  literary  greatness.  Do  you  accept 
them,  or  what  objection  do  you  raise  P  Garlyle  and  Maoaulay ; 
whether  of  the  twain  has  in  his  literary  career  gone  farther  in  folffll- 
ing  these  conditions  P  He  it  is  who  is  the  greater.  Has  not  Carlyle 
accomplished  this  scheme  almost  in  its  entirety  P  Has  Macaulay 
fulfilled  one  tittle  of  it,  or  eyer  giyen  it  a  thought  ?  Judge  ye.  ^fo 
the  proof. 

I.  Both  are  historians.  Which  takes  the  more  profound  and 
comprebensiye  yiew  of  the  subject  of  which  he  has  to  treat  P 

The  labour  of  comparison  is  lessened  by  the  article  of  M.  T», 
which  deals  with  this  point ;  and  I  apprehend  few  of  the  readers  of 
this  Magazine  will  fail  to  perceiye  that,  even  from  the  extract  thar« 
given,  Macaulay  is  far  below  Carlyle  in  force  of  expression,  m 
**  breadth  of  yiew,  and  in  comprehension  of  detail."  Both  am 
accounted  great  historians,  and  as  a  natural  consequenoe  from  two 
men  of  genius  contemplating  the  same  subject,  the  yiews  taken  are 
in  many  parts,  as  M.  T.'s  quotation  shows,  yery  much  alike,  though 
the  mode  of  expressing  them  may  be  somewhat  difierent.  TwB 
Macaulay  says, — 

**  History  has  its  foreground  and  its  background,  and  it  is  principsUy  in 
the  management  of  its  perspective  that  one  artist  differs  from  inotMr. 
Some  events  must  be  represented  on  a  large  scale,  and  others  dtmimithad  | 
the  great  majoritj  will  be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon,  and  the  genoeai 
idea  of  their  joint  effect  will  bo  given  by  a  few  slight  touches.  Ihd  perfect 
historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  cliaracter  and  spirit  of  an  age  is  exhibited 
in  mill  iature.  He  relates  no  fact,  be  attributes  no  expreasion  to  his  charaeter, 
which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimonj ;  but  by  jadioioas 
selection,  rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  truth  those  atteaotions 
which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction." 

So  far  so  good.  Carlyle  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  tener 
and  more  telling  language,  says, — 

"  History  is  a  real  prophetic  manuscript,  and  can  be  fully  interpreted  by 
no  man.  .  .  .  Here,  as  in  all  other  provinces,  there  are  artists  and 
artisans  ;  men  who  labour  meehanieally  in  a  department,  without  eye  for 
the  whole,  not  feeling  that  there  is  a  whole,  and  men  who  infiBrm  and 
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mmoble  the  humblest  department  with  an  idea  of  the  whole,  uad  halntiaUy 
know  that  only  in  the  whole  is  the  partial  to  be  truly  diseemed.  ... 
In  this  manner  does  history  strire  by  running  path  after  path  throogh  the 
impassable  in  manifold  directions  and  intersections,  to  secure  for  us  some 
oyersight  of  the  whole.  History,  then,  before  it  can  become  uiiirerval 
history,  needs,  of  all  things,  to  be  compressed.  .  .  •  Coaaider  histocr 
with  the  beginning  of  it  stretching  dimly  into  the  remote  time,  emerging 
darkly  out  of  the  mysterious  eternity,  the  end  of  it  enyelopiDg  as  at 
this  hour,  whereof  we  at  this  hour,  as  actors  and  spectators,  form  part.*' 

Again: — 

'*  History  recommends  itself  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  stodiea,  and 
truly  for  such  a  being  as  man,  who  is  bom  and  has  to  learn  to  work,  and 
then,  after  a  measured  term  of  years,  to  depart,  and  leaving  descendanta  and 
performances,  and  so  as  always  to  vindicate  himself  as  a  vital  portson 
of  mankind,  no  study  could  be  fitter. 

"  History  is  the  letter  of  instruction  which  the  old  generation  writes  and 
posthumously  transmits  to  the  new." 

Is  there  anything  so  epigrammatical  and  forcible  in  Maeaxday  • 
definition  P    l#et  our  opponents  produce  it.    Again : — 

'*  The  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world  is  at  bottom 
the  history  of  the  great  men  who  have  worked*  here,  and  they  were  the 
leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones,  the  modellers,  pattcnms,  and,  in  a  wide 
sense,  the  creators  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men  contrive  to  do  or 
to  attain ;  all  things  that  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  pro- 
perly the  outer  material  result,  the  practical  reaUzation  and  embodiment,  of 
thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  great  men  sent  into  the  world ;  the  soul  of  the 
whole  world's  history  it  may  justly  be  considered  were  the  history  of 
these." 

Where  does  Macaulay  look  npon  any  of  the  great  men  whose 
biographies  he  has  written  in  this  light  P  Or  where  does  he  take 
snch  a  high,  such  an  ennobling  view  of  his  subject  as  Garlyle, 
when  he  writes,  in  "Heroes  and  Hero-worship,"  "One  comfort  is 
that  great  men,  taken  in  any  way,  are  profitable  company.  We 
cannot  look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man  without  ^ainiitf 
something  by  him.  He  is  the  living  light-fountain  which  it  is  good 
and  pleasant  to  be  near"  P 

The  whole  of  the  Essay  on  History  in  vol.  ii.  of  these  works 
deserves  careful  perusal ;  and  needs  to  oe  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and 
not  as  I  have  been  compelled  to  do,  cut  it  np  into  fragments. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  few  since  the  days  of  Bacon  have  taken  a 
deeper  or  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.    But  let  me 

S*ve  another  of  Macaulay's  dicta  on  history  found  in  his  Bssay  on 
'achiavelli,  and  see  whether  this  will  hold  water,  and  whether  it 
is  not  the  very  one  on  which  all  his  historical  works  have  really 
been  composed.    Here  it  is : — 

'*  The  classical  histories  may  almost  be  called  romances  founded  in  (act 
The  relation  is,  no  doubt,  in  all  its  principal  points  strictly  true.    Bat  the 
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numeroos  little  inoidenta  which  heighten  the  interest,  the  words,  the 
gestures,  the  looks,  are  evidently  furnished  bj  the  imagination  of  the 
.aathor.  The  fiuhion  of  later  times  is  different.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
more  exact  notions  are  conveyed  to  the  reader.  The  best  portraits  are 
perhaps  those  in  which  there  is  a  slight  mixture  of  caricatures  and  we  are 
not  certain  that  the  best  histories  are  not  those  in  which  a  little  of  the 
exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciouslg  employed.  Something  is 
lost  in  accuracy,  but  much  is  gained  in  effect.  The  fainter  lines  are 
neglected,  but  the  great  oharactenatio. features  are  imprinted  on  the  mind 
for  ever." 

If  this  be  permitted  the  historian,  where  shall  we  be  P  Who  ib 
to  regulate  the  judicious  employment  of  this  little  bit  of  oaricature 
and  of  exaggeration,  that  the  great  characteristic  feature  may  come 
out  all  right  ?  Better  at  once  throw  Hume,  Lingard,  and  Froude  to 
the  winds,  and  trust  to  "  Ivanhoe,"  "  Kenil worth,"  "  Woodstock," 
"  Hereward,"  and  "  Westward  Ho  ! "  It  is  impossible  to  tell  every- 
thing ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  honest  in  the  world,  let  us  at 
least  have  a  fair  and  candid  sketch  of  the  whole,  none  of  the 
"slight  admixture  of  caricature"  if  you  please.  This  theory  was 
possibly  abandoned  when  the  discourse  quoted  from  his  miscellane- 
ous writings  was  nttered,  but  it  is  evident  to  every  impartial 
reader  of  the  "  History  of  England,"  that  the  practice  of  it  has 
been  enshrined  in  that  work. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  the  style  of  the  two  authors.  It  is  not 
a  Tery  important  matter,  for  every  original  mind  will  make  his  own 
style ;  and,  provided  it  can  be  comprehended,  it  is  enough.  Carlyle, 
I  admit,  is  rugged,  pointed,  and  terse ;  there  is  no  waste  of  exple- 
tives or  rounding  of  sentences.  It  is  strange  and  unlike  tnat 
of  the  majority  of  writers,  but  though  at  first  it  appear  barbarous 
and  uncouth,  it  is  honest,  original,  inartificial,  and  hignly  suggestive. 
Macaulay  has,  too,  his  own  style.  It  has  been  agam  and  a^ain 
praised  as  the  most  pleasing  and  attractive  ever  used  by  any  writer. 
It  is  transparent,  but  is  it  not  too  much  so,  leaving  little  to  the 
reader's  thought  ?  It  lacks  suggcstiveness ;  besides,  we  are  weary  of 
the  sameness  of  those  short  telling  sentences.  The  multitude  of  detail 
frequently  obscures  his  perspective,  and  his  difi^usiveness  seems  to 
render  parts  of  his  work  independent  that  are  really  intercon- 
nected and  closely  sequential.  But  these  are  not  the  great  points 
in  this  debate.  A  man  may  deliver  himself  as  oracularly  as  a 
divinity,  may  utter  the  highest  sentiments  as  to  his  profession,  and 
form  the  grandest  ideal  of  it  possible,  while  his  performance  may 
come  not  only  very  far  short  of  it — this  is  the  case  with  all  good  and 
great  men, — but  may  moreover  be  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  Promise 
is  one  thing,  performance  another.  How  about  the  performance  of 
these  two  authors  P  Ay,  how  about  the  performances  P  We  have 
Carlyle's  promises.  Will  any  one  saj  that  he  has  not  striven 
as  manfully  as  mortal  man  could  to  give  effect  to  them  P  When 
does  he  write,  as  Macaulay  too  often  seems  to  do,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  letting  the  world  know  when,  where,  and  under  what 
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ciroamstftnceB  his  hexo  was  bom  and  died,  wlio  aided  and  wbo 
opposed  himP  And  where  is  it  that  he  does  not  point  ovt  aid 
enioree  the  lesson  each  individual  soul  is  to  take  and  apply  to  him- 
self? Compare  Carljle's  "  Mirabeau"  with  Macanla^  s  Notea,  hit 
cautions  as  to  judging  of  an  original  man,  who  "  while  he  lires  on 
earth  is  unfolding  himself  out  of  nothing  into  something,  and 
is  drawing  continually  towards  him,  in  continued  succession  and 
variation,  the  materials  of  his  structure,  nay,  the  very  plan  of  it,  from 
the  whole  realm  of  accident,"  as  well  as  his  strange,  but  for  that 
ve^  reason,  more  telline  and  effective  moral  reflections.  Of  hii 
"  ^ench  Kevolution"  I  shall  not  speak,  as  Macaulay  has  not  written 

S>intedlv  on  that  topic.  Turn  we  now  to  Macaulay's  **  Hiatorr  of 
nglana,"  and  Carlyle's  "  History  of  Friedrich,  commonly  called 
the  Great  of  Prussia."  Macaulay 's  work  is  to  the  fuU  aa  bulky  as 
Carlyle's,  and  does  not  extend  over  a  much  greater  period.  The 
one  professes  to  be  a  history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
James  and  William ;  the  other,  a  special  history  of  a  king,  and 
of  his  relation  to  other  governors  and  subjects.  In  both  works  the 
hero  is  manifest.  With  Macaulay  it  is  William  Prince  of  Orange; 
with  Carlyle,  Frederick.  The  hero  dominates  in  Macaulay 'a  work 
fully  as  much  as  in  Carl^rle's.  What  of  the  delineation  of  these 
two  heroes  and  of  the  times  with  which  they  were  connected, 
as  tried  by  the  standard  each  author  lays  down  for  the  guidance  of 
himself  and  his  fellow- work  era  P  Macaulay,  in  his  remarks  on 
"History,"  already  quoted,  says,  "He,  the  historian,  relates  oo 
fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters  which  is  not 
authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony,  but  by  judicious  selection, 
rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  truth  those  attributea  which 
have  been  usurped  by  fiction." 

Try  him  by  this  standard,  and  where  is  be  P  Is  it  not  nor 
admitted,  that  however  picturesque  his  history  may  be,  it  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  in  very  important  particulars  P  It  is  a  gaudy  piotoie, 
but  it  is  not  a  solid  building.  It  is  so  disfigured  by  the  seal 
of  partisanship,  that,  as  has  been  tritely  remarked^  it  might  hare 
been  written  to  prove  that  God  made  England  for  the  Whigs.  A 
true  state  of  the  times  is  not  given.  Facts  which  tell  against  the 
Wliigs  are  carefully  suppressed;  those  which  tell  against  the 
Tories  are  painted  in  the  darkest  colours  ;  while  any  which  counter- 
balance or  set  off  these  are  altogether  lost  sight  of.  The  reader  if 
hurried  along  with  all  the  breatUessness  of  an  exciting  novel,  but  he 
gets  none,  or  very  little,  of  solid  food  by  the  way.  As  with 
the  whole,  so  with  the  parts.  A  story  is  used  as  a  foil  to  let 
off  the  virtues  of  a  Whig,  and  conversely.  I  shall  not  weary  my 
readers  by  giving  the  well-known  and  oft-quoted  description  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  frightfully  exaggerated; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  Marlborough,  the  foil  in  this  instance,  hsi 
his  deeds  painted  in  the  blackest  and  most  detestable  colours.  The 
distortion  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  equally  great.  He  is  not  altoeeUitf 
an  angel,  but  he  certainly  is  not  the  prodigy  of  tarpitale  he 
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IB  deicribed.  He  woald  not  saerificehis  reli^ous  ooBTictions  to  his 
political  adyancement.  Neither  did  he  love  "  lucre  more  than  wine 
or  women,"  "  or  either  more  than  hii  own  wife."  A^ain,  of  Dryden, 
*-"  Finding  that  if  he  oon  tinned  to  call  himself  a  Protestant  his 
services  wonld  be  overlooked,  he  called  himself  a  Papist.  The 
king's  parsimony  instantly  relaxed;  Dryden  was  gratified  with  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year."  This  is  the  greatest,  though  not  the  only 
calumny  Macaulay  utters  against  the  poet.  The  conversion  took 
place  1686.  But  it  has  beyond  all  doubt  been  proved  that  Dryden 
had  the  pension  before  1684,  and  it  was  recognised  l^  letters 
patent  of  James  in  March,  1685-6.  Neither  has  he  any  warrant 
for  asserting  that  James,  when  Duke  of  York,  "delighted  in 
the  spectacle"  of  the  torture  oFthe  Covenanters  ;  or"  amused  him« 
self  with  hearing  their  shrieks."  But  the  very  expressions  as 
applied  to  the  two  parties,  or  to  individuals  belonging  to  th^,  are 
strongly  contrasted.  A  Whig  "  remains  in  concealment,"  a  Tory  is 
"  skulkmg."  Dundee  exhibits  "  an  unquestionable  excess  of  wicked- 
ness," while  the  Master  of  Stair,  on  whom  is  laid  the  responsibility 
of  the  revolting  Glencoe  massacre,  is  an  enlightened  and  politic 
gownsman,  and  the  dastardly  crime  merely  an  instance  oi  "ill* 
r^;ulated  public  spirit."  Swift  is  a  slanderer,  who  writes  with 
lavage  hatred.  Scnomberg  is  buried  at  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
tJiat  Swift  wrote  the  epitaph  for  his  monument  in  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  is  left  untold.  Macaulay's  History  is  a  source  of  enioyment, 
and  it  will  be  a  KTrjfta  k^  a**,  but  it  is  not  the  history  of  England. 

Of  Carlyle's  great  work  no  one  has  ventured  to  assert  that  it  is 
too  highly  coloured,  or  that  the  principles  laid  down  in  it  are 
sot  strictly  adhered  to;  though  some  may  think  that  Frederic  was 
hardly  worth  the  volumes  bestowed  upon  him ;  but  this,  a  matter 
of  opinion,  can  best  be  refuted,  or  otherwise,  by  a  perusal  of 
Carlyle's  defence  of  himself  in  undertaking  the  work,  and  of  the 
work  itself.    This  is  how  Carlyle  sums  up  Frederic : — 

"  Friedrich  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  perfect  demi-gods,  and 
there  are  various  things  to  be  said  against  him  with  good  (pound* 
To  the  last  a  questionable  hero,  and  with  much  in  him  which  one 
would  have  wished  not  there ;  and  much  wanting  which  you  could 
have  wished  to  see." 

What  then  is  the  feature  which  distinguishes  Frederic  from  the 
mass  of  mortals,  and  raises  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero  P  Let  us 
kear.  "  There  is  one  feature  which  strikes  you  at  an  early  period 
of  the  inquiry, — that  in  his  way  he  is  a  reality,  and  he  always  means 
what  he  speaks ;  grounds  his  actions,  too,  on  what  he  recognises  for 
the  truth ;  and,  in  short,  has  nothing  whatever  of  the  hypocrite  or 
phantom."  And  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  "  He  that  was 
honest  with  his  existence  has  always  meaning  for  us,  be  he  king  or 
peasant;  he  that  merely  shammea  and  grinned  with  it,  however 
much,  and  with  whatever  noise  and  tmmpet-playing  he  may  have 
cooked  and  eaten  in  the  world,  cannot  long  have  any."  The  style 
to  which  some  may  object  I  have  already  considered.    But  there  is 
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no  "  extenuation"  of  the  faults  of  hia  hero,  nor  ia  there  "  Aught  aet 
down  in  malice"  against  those  who  opposed  him.  The  work  is  not 
discoloured  and  distorted  by  the  fiery  seal  and  blind  prejadiee  of 
a  political  partisan  ;  whilst  the  teaching  of  the  work  is  tnua  forcibly 
set  forth,  as  first  against  shams,  hypocrisy,  and  humbug  :— 

'*  The  eighteenth  century  was  a  century  of  swindles  and  shams.  The 
French  Kevolution  was  the  only  event  there  was  any  truth  in.  There  was 
need  once  more  of  a  divine  revelation  to  the  torpid,  finvolooa  childiai 
of  men,  if  they  were  not  to  sink  altogether  into  the  ape  condition.  And  no 
whirlwind  of  the  universe  and  the  torn  wrecks  of  earth  and  hell  hmied  all 
into  the  empyrean ;  black  whirlwind  which  made  even  apes  aeriona  and 
drove  most  of  them  mad ;  there  was  to  men  a  voice, — audible  voice  firom 
the  heart  of  things  once  more,  as  if  to  say,  *  Lying  is  not  permitted  in  thb 
universe.  The  wages  of  lying,  you  behold,  are  death.  Lying  means 
damna4ion  in  this  universe ;  and  Beelzebub,  never  so  elaborately  decked  in 
crowns  and  mitres,  is  not  QOD." 

Again : — 

"  No  wonder  they  thought  him  worthy  of  notice.  Every  original  man  of 
any  magnitude  is  ;  nay,  in  the  long  run,  who  or  what  else  is  ?  Bat  how 
much  more  if  your  original  man  was  a  king  over  men,  whoae  moTements 
were  polar,  and  carrira  from  day  to  day  those  of  the  worid  along  with 
them  P  The  Samson  Agonistes,  were  his  life  passed  like  that  of  Samuel 
Johnson  in  dirty  garrets,  and  the  produce  of  it  only  some  bits  of  writtaa 
paper ;  the  Agonistes  and  how  he  will  comport  himself  in  the  Phihitine 
mill ;  this  is  always  a  spectacle  of  truly  epic  and  tragic  nature." 

Thus  far  the  History.  But  Carlyle  has  also  written  Essays  not 
a  few,  in  which,  if  we  have  not  the  sparkle  and  glitter  of  Macanlay, 
we  have  at  least  honest  searchini^,  stimulating  thought  boldly 
expressed,  and  exciting  every  reader  to  higher  hopes  and  nofaJer 
aims.  We  are  pleased  with  an  essay  of  Macaulay ;  we  cannot  fail 
to  be  instructed—not  merely  informed,  but  instructed,  edified,  built 
up,  by  perusing  one  of  Carly le's.  The  essays  on  Luther,  Knox,  and 
Mirabeau  will  bear  comparison  with  anything  Macaulay  has  erer 
written,  while  we  search  his  pages  in  vain  for  such  a  summing  up  of 
any  character  as  Carlyle  gives  of  Voltaire: — 

"  To  our  own  view,  we  confess,  on  looking  at  Voltaire's  life,  the  idiief 
quality  that  shows  itself  is  one  for  which  adroitness  seems  the  fitter  n 
Qreatness  implies  several  conditions,  the  existence  of  which  in  his 
it  might  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  but  of  his  claim  to  this  other 
there  can  be  no  disputing.  He  bends  to  occasion,  can  to  a  certain  extent 
blow  hot  or  cold,  and  never  attempts  force  when  cunning  will  serve 
his  turn.  .  .  .  Mockery  has  grovm  to  be  the  irresistible  bias  of  his 
disposition,  so  that  for  him  in  all  matters  the  first  question  is,  not  what  is 
true,  but  what  is  false;  not  what  is  to  be  loved  and  held  fast,  and  earnestly 
laid  to  heart,  but  what  is  to  be  contemned  and  derided,  and  spcHrtliilly  easl 
out  of  doors.  Beverence,  the  highest  feeling  that  man's  nature  is  capaUs 
of,  the  crown  of  his  whole  monl  manhood,  and  predons  like  fine  gold, 
were  it  in  the  rudest  forms,  be  seems  not  to  understand,  or  have  heara  of 
even  by  credible  condition.    The  glory  of  knowing  and  believing  is  all  bat 
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a  stranger  to  him ;  only  with  that  of  questioning  and  qaslifying  is  he 
fiiiniliar.  Accordingly  he  sees  but  a  little  way  into  nature :  the  mighty  All 
in  its  beauty  and  iiSinite  mysterious  grandeur  humbling  the  small  me  into 
nothingness,  has  neyer  even  for  moments  been  revealed  to  him ;  only  this 
or  that  other  atom  of  it,  and  the  differences  and  discrepancies  of  these  two 
has  he  looked  into  and  noted  down.  His  theoiy  of  the  world,  his  picture 
of  man  and  man's  life  is  Uttle — ^for  a  poet  and  philosopher  eyen  pitiful.  .  .  . 
You  find  it  altogether  a  vulgar  picture,  simply  a  reflex  of  self  and  the 
interests  of  self." 

Take,  farther,  Carlyle's  indignant  protest  and  solemn  assertion  of 
the  responsibilities  of  existence  in  the  early  part  of  this  same 
essay : — '*  It  is  a  high,  solemn,  almost  awfol  thought  for  eyery 
individnal  man,  that  his  earthly  inflaence,  which  has  had  a  com- 
mencement, will  never  through  all  ages,  were  he  the  very  meanest 
of  ns,  have  an  end !  What  is  done  is  done,  has  already  blended 
itself  with  the  boundless,  ever-loving,  ever-working  universe,  and 
will  also  work  there  for  good  or  for  evil,  openly  or  secretly,  through 
all  time."  But  space  warns  me  to  leave  quotation  and  to  bring  my 
argument  to  a  close.  In  doing  so  let  me  ask.  Has  Macaulay  ren- 
dered to  posterity  a  real  service  equal  to  that  which  was  done 
by  the  puolication  of  Carlyle's  **  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Oliver 
CSromweU,  with  Elucidations  "P  He  has,  it  is  true,  done  something 
for  the  Puritans,  but,  as  usual,  frequently  at  the  expense  of  their 
opponents,  while  Garlyle  faithfully  pictures  the  man  Oliver. 

Dut  let  us  leave  prose,  and  lightly  touch  the  fields  of  poesy. 
Both  have  tried  the  lyre,  though  of  both  it  may  be  said,  '*  JPoeta 
nascitur  non  Jit,"  Fossibljr  in  execution  Macaulay  may  excel 
Carlyle,  but  even  M.  T.  will,  I  think,  be  forced  to  admit  that 
Garlyle  takes  a  sound  view  of  this  subject.  He  says,  '*  In  a  poet 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  powers  of  the  intellect  are  indissolubly  in- 
terwoven with  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  execution  of  his  art 
depends  not  more  on  the  perfection  of  the  one  than  of  the  other." 
The  rest  of  -the  quotation  would  occupy  too  much  space,  so  I  wiU 
only  refer  to  it  as  forming  part  of  the  essay  on  «<T>e  Hero 
as  a  Poet." 

But  I  may  be  told  that  Macaulaj  is  a  politician  and  statesman, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  letters,  distinctions  to  which  Carlyle  can  lay  no 
claim.  Though  this  has  not  in  reality  much  connection  with  the 
subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  is  the  greater  who  exerts 
the  greater  influence  upon  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men.  Power 
is  measured  not  by  the  extent  of  the  sphere  in  which  it  is  exerted, 
but  by  the  work  produced  in  that  sphere.  The  philosopher  in  his 
Study  often  exerts  a  more  potent  influence  than  the  premier  in  the 
senate ;  his  power  laying  hold  as  it  does  upon  the  reason,  and  not 
m>on  the  feelinff,  is  more  certain  and  lasting  in  its  duration.  That 
tms  is  so  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  philosopher  of  Westmin- 
ster was  considered  a  greater  man  than  is  the  M.P.  for  the  same 
city.  So  is  it  with  the  Cnelsea  philosopher.  His  influen  ce  upon  the 
thought  and  action  of  educated  men  at  the  present  day,  and  through 
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tliem  upon  the  children  that  are  yet  unborn,  ia  immense ; jmaicr 
ten  thousandfold  than  any  ever  exerted  by  Macaulay.  The  om 
moulds  the  opinion  of  men ;  the  otiier  adapts  himself  to  it.  Besides, 
a  man  may  oe  a  politician  and  a  statesman  too,  without  tiiAing  mtm 
green  benches.  And  Mr.  Carlyle's  political  tracts  amply  prore  tasct 
£e  is  not  by  sny  means  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  coiantry ,  or 
rather  of  his  countrymen ;  on  the  contrair,  that  it  daily  presses 
upon  him  with  increased  importance.  Ana  this  great  influence  b 
ever  exerted  on  the  side  of  morality  and  virtue,  apart  from  all 
selfish  or  partT  considerations.  Once  and  again  he  asks,  "  What  is 
the  use  of^heslth  or  of  life,  if  not  to  do  some  work  therewith P 

All  speech  and  rumour  are  vain  and  weak ;  genuine  work  aloos^ 
what  thou  workest  faithfully,  is  eternal .  "  Stand  thou  by  that,  and 
let  fame  and  the  rest  of  it  go  prating."  But  it  were  endless 
to  multiply  quotations.  Not  only  do  these  stirring  thoughts  oeoui 
here  and  tnere  like  grains  of  gold  in  a  desert  of  sand,  but  they  form 
the  substratum  of  the  whole .  of  his  teaching.  The  expoaure  of 
man's  nakedness  and  hypocrisy  may  to  the  mind  of  some  ^pear 
destructive  of  our  social  existence.  But  Carlyle  never  usfes  the  scalpel 
without  showing  that  with  much  bad  there  is  good  at  the  bottom, 
if  men  would  but  cultivate  it ;  and  never  points  out  a  disease  with* 
out  showing  the  remedy.  However  cynical  he  may  appear  to 
some,  he  is  certainly  no  misanthropist.  In  his  own  words,  **  aoeiety 
is  not  dead;  that  carcass  which  vou  call  dead  society  is  only 
her  mortal  coil,  which  she  has  shumed  off  to  assume  a  nobler ;  she 
herself,  through  perpetaal  metamorphoses,  in  fairer  and  fairer  de- 
velopment has  to  live  till  time  also  merge  into  eternity.  Whereso- 
ever two  or  three  living  men  are  gathered  together,  there  is  society.'* 

Against  misapplication  of  terms,  as  coming  under  the  category  of 
shams,  Carlyle  is  indignant,  as  witness  his  last  essay,  an  extrmet 
from  which  shall  be  my  last  quotation. 

**  Fire  jouraelf  about  liberty,  for  example.  What  do  you  reaUy  mean 
bv  it  ?  What  in  any  j  uat  and  rational  aout  is  that  divine  quality  of  liberty  ? 
That  the  good  man  be  free,  aa  we  call  it,  be  permitted  to  unfold  himeelf  ia 
works  of  goodness  and  nobleness,  is  surely  pleasant  to  himself  and  to  those 
about  him.  But  that  the  bad  man  be  free^  and  permitted  to  unfold  himaelf 
in  his  free  way,  is  contrariwise,  the  fatalleat  curse  man  could  inflict  upon  joo. 
Curse,  and  nothing  ebe^  to  him  and  to  his  neighboon.  Him  the  very 
heaTen  calls  upon  to  persuade,  to  urge,  to  induce^  or  compel  into  some- 
thing oi  well-doing.** 

Quantity  of  writing  is  no  test  of  greatness — though  even  here 
Carlyle  is  superior  to  Macaulay, — ^but  quality,  power,  and  object. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this : — Macaulay  informs  us, 
but  he  does  not  make  us  better  men,  or  teach  us  to  ennoble  our  own 
existence ;  Carlyle  never  entices  us,  often  offends  us  by  bringing  to 
the  searching  light  all  our  shortcomings,  but  at  the  same  tuie 
exhorts  every  man  to  repress  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  develop 
that  which  is  good  in  him.  Whether  of  these  two  most  amply 
fulfils  the  functions  of  a  writer,  of  a  priest  of  letters,  judge  je. 
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MACAtTLAT.— n. 

SiTBBLT  those  who  instituted  this  debate  forgot  a  very  pertinent - 
psragraph  of  Macaulay's,  which  may  here  be  adyantageously  re- 
produced  :^ 

"Ton  remember  Gulliver's  adventures.  First  h©  is  shipwrecked  in  a 
oountrr  of  little  men ;  and  he  is  a  Colossus  among  them.  He  strides  OTer 
the  walls  of  their  capital :  he  stands  higher  than  the  cupola  of  their  great 
temple :  he  tugs  after  him  a  royal  fleet :  he  stretches  his  legs,  and  a  royal 
anny,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  marches  through  the  gigantic 
aioh :  he  devotuv  a  whole  mnary  for  breakfast,  eats  a  herd  of  cattle 
ifxr  dinner,  and  washes  down  his  meal  with  all  the  hogsheads  of  a  cellar. 

"  In  his  next  voyage  he  is  among  men  sixty  feet  high.  He  who  in 
IdUiput  used  to  take  people  up  in  his  hand,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  hear  them,  is  himself  taken  up  in  the  hands  and  held  to  the  ears  of  his 
maateis*  It  is  all  that  he  can  do  to  defend  himself  with  his  hanger  against 
the  rats  and  mice.  The  court  ladies  amuse  themselves  with  seeing  him 
fight  wasps  and  frogs ;  the  monkey  runs  off  with  him  to  the  chimney -top ; 
the  dwarf  drops  him  into  the  cream  jug  and  leaves  him  to  swim  for  his  life. 
Now  was  Gulliver  a  tall  or  a  short  man  ?  Why,  in  his  own  house  at 
Botherhithe  he  was  thonj»]it  a  man  of  ordinary  stature.  Take  him  to 
Lilliput,  and  he  is  Quinbus  Flestrin,  the  man  mountain.  Take  him 
to  Brobdingnng,  and  he  is  Grildrig,  the  little  manikin." 

I  suspect  that  this  is  much  about  what  a  debate  must  come  to  on  the 
question  **  Is  Carlyle  or  Macaulay  the  greatest  writer  ?  "  Each  is 
greatest  where  he  can  be  compared  with  his  inferiors,  but  how  are  we 
to  get  them  together  to  compare  them  one  with  another  ?  The  mode 
adopted  by  H.  K.,  in  the  opening  article  in  the  debate,  is  certainly 
not  that  which  offers  the  greater  likelihood  of  arriving  at  a  sound 
comparative  conclusion.  It  may  do  well  enough  for  settling  the 
question  of  absolute  greatness,  but  it  in  no  way  helps  us  to  a 
conclusion  on  the  littleness  of  Macaulay  as  compared  to  Carlyle. 
That  paper  is  a  clever  critique,  or  rather  panegyric  of  Carlyle's 
multifarious  productions,  but  that  writer  forgets  his  duty  altogether 
in  becoming  the  advocate  instead  of  the  controversialist — the 
essayist  instead  of  a  debater — a  dogmatist  in  place  of  an  inquirer. 

The  style  adopted  by  M.  T.  is  altogether  better.  He  argues  and 
fortifies  his  arguments  by  quotation  and  counter-quotation,  and 
nmewn  to  have  a  far  more  accurate  notion  of  controversial  criticism 
than  H.  £.  Indeed,  if  the  question  is  to  be  discussed  at  all  it  can 
be  honestly  done  upon  no  other  plan.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  them  to  a  competitive  trial  and  examination.  So  long  as, 
like  H.  £.,  we  quote  without  comparative  reference,  what  we 
esteem  the  tid-bits  of  our  respective  favourites,  we  are  keeping 
GnUiver  among  the  Lilliputians,  while  we  exile  his  antagonist  to 
Brobdingnagia ;  but  when  we  bring  them  together  at  Eotherhithe 
we  get  more  nearly  at  the  right  way  to  measure  their  respective 
deration  above  the  common  standard,  and,  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance in  this  case,  their  respective  greatness  as  regards  each  other. 
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M.  T/s  plan  '*  ar^es  hia  honesty,"  while  H.  K/s  "  Bjsteni  of 
treatment'  is  sophistic.  We  are  inclined  to  enter  upon  the 
dehate  as  allies  of  M.  T.,  although  with  H.  K.  we  anert  the 
essential  greatness  of  Carlyle.  Great,  we  say,  is  Carljle,  but 
Maoaulay  is  greater  still. 

Consistency  in  life,  character,  disposition,  and  literary  efibrta,  is 
one  of  the  distinguishios  marks  of  a  great  man.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  a  man  wno  acts  in  opposition  to  his  expressed 
opinions  and  fails  to  conform  in  his  personal  relations  with  society 
to  the  ethics  he  teaches  loses  his  claim  to  general  regard.  While, 
on  the  other  hand>  a  man  who  not  only  keeps  his  way  right  on^rard 
in  the  path  of  his  expressed  ooinions,  and  refuses,  eyen  under  pres- 
sure of  political  friendship  ana  personal  ambition,  to  falsify  hii  pro- 
fessions, conceal  his  convictions,  or  act  in  any  manner  which  would 
seem  like  inconsistency,  is  counted  worthy  of  double  honour; 
if  persecution — the  rancorous  persecution  of  zealots  and  bigots— 
has  been  endured  and  defied  in  the  determination  to  presenre  Ae 
consistency  of  a  political  career,  our  admiration  becomes  all  the 
more  intense.  On  these  principles  we  see  that  Macaulsy  wms 
a  greater  man  than  Carlyle  is ;  and  this  is  an  ^  priori  argament 
that  he  must  have  been  the  greater  writer.  Let  us  recall : — 

Macaulay  early  fought  the  battle  of  reform,  and  had  earned 
a  right  to  tne  rewards  the  party  offered.  As  such  he  was  accepted 
by  Edinburgh  as  a  worthy  representative.  Bat  the  hoar  esme 
when  the  duties  of  his  life  were  made  subject  to  a  test  of  whose 
righteousness  he  was  not  convincd,  and  he  refused  to  submit  his 
conscience  to  the  clamour.  In  that  supreme  hour  of  desertion, 
*'  tumult,  strife,  defeat,"  he  preserved  the  nobility  of  his  soul,  the 
consistency  of  lus  public  duty,  and  his  private  thoughts ;  and,  thoo^h 
hard  beset  with,— 

*'  Spirit  justly  proad, 
For  truth,  peace,  freedom,  mercy,  darod  defy 

A  sullen  priesthood  and  a  raving  crowd, 
Amidst  the  din  of  all  things  fell  and  vile, 
Hate's  yell  and  envy's  hiss  and  folly's  bray," 

on  that  August  afternoon  which  cast  him  like  an  alien  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  drove  him  to  new  glory  as  the  greatest  of  modern  histo- 
rians—one to  whom  truth  was  dearer  than  effect,  and  accuracy  more 
precious  than  the  most  telling  forms  of  rhetorical  speech.  ^ 

How,  on  the  other  hand,  has  Carlyle  paltered  with  his  coniMnenee  P 
He  affirms  that  "  the  true  hero  is  he  who  lives  in  the  inner  sphere 
of  things,  in  the  true,  divine,  and  eternal,  which  exists  always,  nn- 
seen  to  most,  under  the  temporary,  trivial ;  his  being  is  in  tliat ;  be 
declares  that  abroad  by  act  or  speech,  as  it  may  be,  in  dedsnng 
himself  abroad."  Yet  he,  who  has  continually  belanded  "tiie 
supreme  worth  of  silence,"  has  been  one  of  the  most  notable  word- 
spinners  of  our  day,  as  witness  the  following  list  of  his  published 
works.    Translation,  with  notes,  of  Legendre  s  **  Elements  of  Geo- 
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metry ;"  translation  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  1824 ;  *'  Life  of  Sehil- 
ler,"  1825;  translations  from  Tieok,  <Sto.,  1827;  four  yoIs.  of 
"Miscellaneous  Essays/'  1827-40;  "Sartor  Besartus/'  1831; 
"French  Eevolution,"  1840;  "Chartism,"  1840;  "Hero-wor- 
ship," 1840 ;  "  Past  and  Present,"  1848 ;  "  Cromwell,"  1846-48 ; 
"  Latter-day  Pamphlets,"  1860 ;  "  Life  of  Sterling,"  1861 ;  "  Pre- 
derick  the  Great,"  1868-66 ;  "  Shooting  Niagara  and  after,"  1867, 
besides  articles  uncollected  in  these  volumes,  contributed  to  ency- 
clopedias, reyiews,  magazines,  newspapers,  &c.,  as  well  as  unpuD- 
lished  lectures,  and  "  heaps  of  talk."  The  Mahomet  of  the  ai?i- 
nity.  Silence,  has  been  most  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  gospel  of  that 
deity,  "  Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden ;"  so  much  so  that  I  am 
afraid  he  nas  found  speech  golden,  and  silence  furnishing  not  eyen— * 

**  Spare  feast — a  radish  and  an  egg." 

The  worth  of  silence  may  be  as  divine  as  the  philosopher  of 
despair  asserts,  but  he  seems  to  have  acquired — prooably  from  his 
Scottish  upbringing — a  most  curious  way  of  showing  the  worship- 
fulneps  of  No-talk.  It  is  reported,  with  what  accuracy  I  cannot 
tell,  that  a  celebrated  clergyman  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  kirks 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  native  country  was  more  notable  for  the  eloquence 
of  his  pulpit  discourses  on  Sunday  than  for  his  obserrance  in  daily 
life  of  the  homely  duties  of  active  Christianity ;  but  who  eased  his 
conscience  by  humble  confession  of  his  faults  and  shortcomings, 
and  wound  up  by  saying  to  his  people,  "  Don't  do  as  I  do,  but  do 
as  I  bid."  Perhaps  this  is  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Carlyle  too ;  at  dl 
events,  it  might  be ;  for  few  men  except  himself  could  have  been 
found  to  expend  such  a  flux — not  to  say  superflux — of  words  upon 
Priedrich— the  great  hero  of  six  volumes  of  Csrlyle's  prose,  unless 
he  is  determined  on  taking  his  revenge  beforehand  on  the  eternal 
silences  which  threaten.  We  do  not  know  on  what  principles  of 
oonsistencw— one  of  the  chief  elements  of  greatness— Carlyle  can  be 
defended  for  his  much  speaking,  his  personal,  and  his  volumed  talk. 
That  is  a  case  of  inconsistency  which  has  permeated  Carlyle's 
entire  life  ;  a  slighter  but  still  a  curious  one  is  exhibited  in  the  fact 
that  Thomas  Carlyle  is  Lord  Eector  of  Edinburgh  University, 
though  his  expressed  opinion  of  rectorial  honours  was  only  a  short 
time  ago  but  scantily  respectful,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  letter 
noted  and  quoted  as  under. 

Previously  to  the  extinction  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen 
(which  took  place  by  incorporation  with  King's  CoUege  into  one 
university,  in  1860),  Thomas  Carlyle  was  asked  to  allow  himself  to 
f  be  placed  in  nomination  for  the  rectorship.  The  letter  in  which  he 
t  declined  to  give  his  consent  to  the  students'  proceeding  in  the 
I         matter  is  so  oharacteristio  that  we  are  induced  to  reproduce  it  :— 

**  Chelsea,  London,  11th  February,  1859. 
"Bear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  and  your  young  iriends  in  the 
Marischal  Collie ;  but  there  are  two  reasons  why,  as  appears  to  meu  you 
1867.  2  a 
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^n^bt  aot  to  prooaed  with  jour  nominfttioD.  The  JImi  is  that  yoa  bsR 
BO  good  likeiihood,  lo  far  m  I  oan  gueit,  of  carrj^ing  your  election.  Thii 
is  o  rerj  important  preUminary  xvaaon !  The  Meimd  ia  thott^  heing  cx- 
iranelj  bnaj  in  these  months,  and  otberwiae  aTene  to  trtrel  ond,  ia 
trath,  an  enemy  nther  than  o  friend  to  piiblio  horaagving,  oa  at  piuaaBl 
piootxied,— -I  do  not  think  it  Ukelj  I  oould  get  to  Abenfeen  on  rach  m 
flRond,  OTen  if  jou  were  one&peetadly  aocceaafiil. 

«  pi^j  (leaiit,  therefore.  To  me  the  honour  ia  without  importance  at 
thiB  stage  of  mj  life ;  and,  in  fact,  baa  no  rahie  *t  all,  except  aa  teatifjiqi 
yoor  r^jard  to  me,  of  which  I  can  now  otberwiae  hold  myaelf  aaaiued. 
And  to  you  bare  not  I  already  '  spoken ' — to  such  of  you  aa  care  to  listen,— 
and,  with  a  great  deal  of  deliberation,  given  you  the  truest  advioe  I  had  ? 

**  Accept  many  thanks  from  me,  and  believe  all  of  you,  Toters  for  and 
TOters  against,  that  nobody,  elected  or  eligible,  can  wish  yoa  more  tralj 
than  I  do,  continued  increase  of  intelligence  and  of  aU  the  nobleness  tbat 
should  go  along  with  it.  And  so,  with  sincere  regards  and  thanks,  I  remain, 
yoon  liaithfiiUy,  (Signed)    **T.  Cabioxx. 

^  John  Forbes,  Ksq.,  Karisohal  College, 
"  Kingslaiftd  House,  Aberdeen." 

The  mentioa  of  this  fact  recalls  to  our  mind  the  ver^  diff^re^ 
treatment  of  uuiveraities  and  students  by  C&rlyle  and  Macaul^y. 
Thia  has  beea  slightly  touched  upon  by  M.  T.  But  it  i«  a  matter 
which  requires  more  notioe.  Our  uaiyersitios  are  the  nuraerirs  of 
thinkers  and  teachers,  and  the  treatment  of  the  youn^,  aaptjri&i:, 
ardent  spirits  who  frequent  them  is  a  fair  test  of  a  great  laaix — ix 
no  great  man  can  look  upon  crowds  of  easer  minds  withoat  sym- 
pathy. Macaulay  inspirits,  while  C^rlyle  oulls ;  and  the  utmost  h£ 
reaches  is,  "  We  bid  you  hope."  Compare  Carlyle'a  "  Unirersity 
of  Edinburgh  "  with  Macaulay 's  "  IJniyersity  of  Glasgow  :  " — 


QAJLLYtZ. 

«« The  uniyersity  where  I  was  edur 
oated  still  stands  vivid  enough  in  my 
semembrsooe,  and  I  know  its  name 
well ;  which  name,  however,  I,  from 
tenderness  to  existing  interests  and 
persons,  shall  in  no  wise  divulge. 
It  is  my  painful  duty  to  say  that 
out  of  England  and  Spain,  ours  was 
the  worst  of  all  hitherto  discovered 
nniversities.      .     .  Had  you, 

anywhere  ia  Grim  Tartary,  walled 
in  a  square  inclosure,  furnished 
it  vrith  a  small,  ill-chosen  library; 
and  then  turned  loose  into  it  eleven 
hundred  Gbristian  striplings,  to 
tumble  about  as  they  listed  from 
three  to  seven  years;  ceKain  per- 
sons under  the  title  of  professors, 
being  stationed  at  the  gates,  to  de- 


KACA.UI.AT. 

"Your  university  has  paftska 
laifjely  of  the  pcosperity  of  Urn 
city  and  of  the  surroundine  ngioc. 
The  security,  tlie  tranquillity,  titf 
liberty,  which  have  beeu  propitiaef 
to  the  industry  of  the  mercliant  aaJ 
of  the  manufacturer,  have  been  also 
propitious  to  the  industry  of  tht 
scholar.  To  the  last  century  b«> 
long  most  of  the  names  of  wldch 
you  justly  boast.  The  time  wooii: 
fail  me  if  I  attempted  to  do  jostioe 
to  the  memory  of  all  the  iUuatrioai 
men  who,  during  that  period,  Cai^b: 
or  learned  wisdom  within  these  se> 
cient  walls:  geometricians,  anat^ 
mists,  jurists,  philologists,  roetaphr* 
sicians,  poets ;  Simpson  and  Hunter, 
Killar  and  Young,  Heidand  Stewaii; 
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dare  aloud  that  it  was  a  nnWersity, 
and  exact  considerable  admission 
feee, — ^you  had,  not  indeed  in  me- 
ohanioal  structure,  yet  in  spirit  and 
result,  some  imperfect  resemblance 
of  our  High  Seminary.  .  •  . 
These  professors  in  the  nameless 
liyed  with  ease,  with  safety,  by  a 
mere  reputation,  constructed  in  past 
times,  and  then  too  with  no  ^reat 
effort,  byquito  another  class  oi  per- 
sons. Which  reputation,  like  a 
strong  brisk-going  under-shot  wheel, 
sunk  into  the  general  current,  bade 
fidr,  with  only  a  little  annual  repaint- 
ing on  their  part,  to  hold  long  to- 
gether, and  of  its  own  accord  assidu- 
ously grind  for  them.  .  • 
What  Tain  jargon  of  controversial 
metaphysic,  etymology,  and  me- 
cfaamciJ  manipulation,  falsely  named 
science,  was  current  there,  I  indeed 
learned,  better  perhaps  than  the 
most.  Among  eleyen  hundred 
Christian  youths  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  eleyen  eager  to  learn. 
By  coUision  with  such,  a  certain 
warmth,  a  certain  polish  was  com- 
municated ;  by  instinct  and  happy 
accident  I  took  less  to  rioting 
(rmuHnmiren)  than  to  thinking  and 
reading,  which  latter  also  I  was  free 
to  do?'— Carlyle's  *' Sartor  JUsar- 
ius,*'  Book  II.,  chap.  ill. 


Campbell,  whose  ooi&n  was  lately 
borne  to  a  grave  in  that  renowned 
transept  which  contains  the  dust  of 
Chaucer,  of  Spenser,  and  of  Dryden ; 
Black,  whose  dijcoyeries  form  an 
era  in  the  history  of  chemical  sci- 
ence ;  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  masters  of  political  science ; 
James  Watt,  who  perhaps  did  more 
than  any  single  man  has  done  since 
the  '  New  Atlantis  *  of  Bacon  was 
written,  to  accomplish  that  glorious 
prophecy.  We  now  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  humility  when  we  say  that 
the  University  of  Glasgow  need  not 
fear  a  comparison  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bologna.  .  .  .  My  suc- 
cessor will,  I  hope,  be  able  to  boast 
that  the  fifth  century  of  the  univer- 
sity has  even  been  more  glorious 
than  the  fourth.  ...  He  will, 
I  also  hope,  be  able  to  add  that 
their  talents  and  learning  were  not 
wasted  on  selfish  or  ignoble  objects, 
but  were  employed  to  promote  the 
physical  and  moral  good  of  their 
species,  to  extend  the  empire  of  man 
over  the  material  world,  to  defend 
the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  against  tvrants  and  bigots, 
and  to  defend  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  order  against  the  enemies  of 
all  divine  and  human  laws." — Jfa- 
caulajf'g  **  Inaugural  Addrea  at  the 
Vnivernty  of  Qlattgow^* 


I  can  now  only  refer  to  a  matter  of  supreme  importance — namely, 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  great  thinkers  on  that  most 
important  qaestion-^the  merits,  blessings,  and  resnlts  of  the  B^efor- 
mation.  Fortunately,  both  are  right  m  the  main  point,  t.  e.,  the 
beneficiality  to  Europe  of  the  return  of  men  to  a  true  worship  of  God, 
'T«verence  for  His  word,  and  determination  to  abide  by  the  require- 
Iments  of  the  Most  High  rather  than  accept  the  l>ehe8ts  of  the 
Papacy  when  they  tampered  with  conacience  and  the  eternal  in- 
terestfl  of  the  soul.  But  the  reader  will  judge  of  the  oomparatiye 
intelligibility  of  Carlyle  and  Macaolay  on  this  point  for  themselves : 

'*The  alliance  of  Richelieu  and 
Gustavus  marks  the  time  at  which 
the  great  religious  straggle  termi- 
nated. The  war  which  followed 
was  a  war  for  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe.     When,    at    length    the 


"The  Reformation  was  the  great 
event  of  that  sixteenth  century; 
according  as  a  man  did  something 
in  that,  or  did  nothing  and  obstructed 
doing,  has  he  much  claim  to  memoty, 
or  no  claim  in  this  age  of  onrs. 
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The  more  it  becomes  apparent  tbat 
the  Beformation  vas  the  erent  then 
transaoting  itself,  was  the  thing  that 
Germany  and  Europe  either  £d  or 
refoaed  to  do,  the  more  does  the 
historical  signifioanoe  of  men  attach 
itself  to  the  phases  of  that  transac- 
tion. Accozdingly,  we  notice  hence- 
forth that  the  memorable  points  of 
Brandenburg  history,  what  of  it 
sticks  naturally  to  the  memory  of  a 
reader  or  student,  connect  them* 
selyes  of  their  own  accord,  almost 
aU,  with  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. That  has  proTed  to  be  the 
law  of  nature  in  regard  to  them, 
softly  establishing  itself;  and  it  is 
ours  to  follow  that  law. 

**  Brandenburg,  not  at  first  unani- 
mously, by  no  means  too  inconsi- 
derately, but  with  OTcrwhelming 
unanimity  when  the  matter  became 
dear,  was  lucky  enough  to  adopt 
the  Beformation ;  and  stands  by  it 
erer  since  in  its  erer-widening  scope, 
amid  such  difficulties  as  there  might 
be.  Brandenburg  had  felt  somehow 
that  it  could  do  no  other.  And 
erer  onwards  through  the  times  even 
of  our  little  Fritz  and  further,  if  we 
will  understand  the  word  *  Beforma- 
tion,* Brandenburg  so  feels;  being 
at  this  day,  to  an  honourable  degree, 
incapable  of  believing  incredibilities, 
of  adopting  solemn  shams,  or  pre- 
tending to  live  on  spiritual  moon- 
shine. Which  has  been  of  unac- 
countable advanta^  to  Branden- 
burg: how  could  it  fail?  This  is 
what  we  must  call  obeying  the 
audible  voice  of  heaven.  To  which 
same  '  roice,'  at  that  time,  all  that 
did  not  give  ear— what  has  become 
of  them  since?  have  they  not  sig- 
nally had  the  penalties  to  pa^r  ? 

*'  *  Penalties,  quarrel  not  with  the 
old  phraseology,  good  reader ;  attend 
rather  to  the  thins  it  means.  The 
word  was  heard  of  old,  vrith  a  right 
solemn  meaning  attached  to  it,  from 
theological  pulpits  and  such  places : 
and  may  still  be  heard  there  with  a 


peace  of  Westphalia 
it  appeared  that  the  Oiuich  of 
Bome  remained  in  full  powafaainTi  of 
a  rast  dominion  which  in  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  century  she  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  losing.  No 
part  of  Burope  remained  Pnntestanl, 
except  that  part  which  had  become 
thoroughly  Protestant  before  tbf 
generation  which  heard  Ijutb«r 
preach  had  passed  awaj«  Sincr 
that  time  there  has  been  no  rcHgiou? 
war  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants as  such.  In  the  time  of  Ooni- 
well,  Protestant  England  was  unitevt 
with  Catholic  France,  then  goTcnK.! 
by  a  priest,  against  Catholic  Spsir. 
William  in.,  the  eminently  Protect- 
ant hero,  was  at  the  bead  of  s 
coalition  which  included  many  C- 
tholic  powers,  and  which  was  secrnlr 
&vourad  by  Bome  against  the  Cji- 
tholic  Lewis.  In  the  time  of  Ani:«, 
Protestant  England  and  Protes taut 
Holland  joined  with  Gatbolic  Sstot 
and  Catholic  Portugal,  for  the  par- 

Soee  of  transferring  the  crown  cf 
pain  from  one  bigoted  Oathobc  to 
another.    The  geographical  frontier 
between  the  two  religions  has  coz- 
tinned    to    run   almost     precis<'tf 
where. it  ran  at  the  dose   of  tbi« 
Thirty  Years*  War;  nor  has  Pro- 
testantism' given  ahy  proofs  of  thai 
'expansive  power'  whibh  has  been 
ascribed  to  it    But .  the  Protestant 
boasts,  and  boasts  moft  justly,  that 
wealth,  civilization,  and  inteUiJ^ence^ 
have  increased    fir   more  on  the 
northern  than,  on  the  aonthem  a^ 
of  the  boundary,  and  that  oountriet 
so  little    favoured    bj    nature  si 
Scotland  and  Prussia  are  now  among 
the  most  flouiishinf  and  best  go- 
verned portions  of  the  world,  whtse 
the  marble  palaces  of  €(eDos  sr 
deserted,  while  banditti  infest  the 
beautiful  shores  of  Oampania,  whtfe 
the  fertile  sea-coast  of  the  Pontifksl 
State  is  abandoned  to  buffkloes  and 
wild  boars.    It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  ainoe   the  sixteenth   centoiy 
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Kalf-meaning,  or  with  no  meaning, 
though  it  luia  rather  become  obso- 
lete to  modem  ears.  But  the  thing 
ahoold  not  have  fallen  obsolete ;  the 
thing  ifl  a  grand  and  solemn  truth, 
expressive  of  a  silent  law  of  heaven, 
which  continues  for  ever  valid.  The 
most  nntheological  of  men  may  still 
assert  the  thing ;  and  invite  all  men 
to  notice  it,  as  a  silent  monition  and 
prophecy  in  this  universe;  to  take 
it  with  more  of  awe  than  thev  are 
wont,  as  a  correct  reading  of  the 
will  of  the  Eternal  in  respect  of  such 
matters;  and, in  their  modem  sphere, 
to  bear  the  same  well  iu  mind.  For 
it  is  perfectly  certain,  and  may  be 
seen  with  eyes  in  any  quarter  of 
Unrope  at  this  day. 

''Protestant  or  not  Protestant? 
The  question  meant  everywhere, 
'Is  there  anything  of  nobleness  in 
you,  O  nation,  or  is  there  nothing  ? 
Are  there,  in  this  nation,  enough  of 
heroic  men  to  venture  forward,  and 
to  battle  for  God's  truth  versus  the 
devil's  falsehood,  at  the  peril  of 
life  and  more? — men  who  prefer 
death,  and  all  else,  to  living  under 
falsehood — who,  once  for  all,  will 
not  live  under  falsehood;  but  having 
drawn  the  sword  against  it  (the  time 
being  come  for  that  rare  and  im- 
portant step),  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard, and  can  say,  in  pious  clear- 
ness, with  their  whole  soul,  "Oome 
on,  then!  Life  under  falsehood  is 
not  good  for  me ;  and  we  will  tiy  it 
out  now.  Let  it  be  to  the  death 
between  us,  then"? ' 

*'  Once  risen  into  this  divine  white- 
heat  of  temper,  were  it  only  for  a 
season  and  not  again,  the  nation  is 
thenceforth  considerable  through  all 
its  remaining  history.  What  im- 
mensities of  dross  and  crypto-poi- 
sonous  matter  will  it  not  bum  out 
of  itself  in  that  high  temperature,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years !  Witness 
Cromwell  and  his  Puritans — making 
England  habitable  even  under  the 
Charles  II.  terms  for  a  couple  of 


the  Protestant  nations  have  made 
decidedly  greater  progress  than 
their  neighbours.  The  progress 
made  by  those  nations  in  vmich 
Protestantism,  though  not  finally 
successful, yet  maintained  a  struggle, 
and  led  permanent  traces,  has  gen- 
erally been  considerable.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  Catholic  lands,  to 
the  part  of  Europe  in  which  the 
first  spark  of  reformation  was  trod- 
den out  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and 
from  which  proceeded  the  impulse 
which  drove  Protestantism  back,  we 
find,  at  best,  a  very  alow  progress, 
and  on  the  whole  a  retrogression. 
Compare  Denmark  and  Portugal. 
When  Luther  began  to  preach,  the 
superiority  of  the  Portuguese  was 
unquestionable.  At  present  the 
superiority  of  the  Danes  is  no  less 
so.  Compare  Edinburgh  and  Flo- 
rence. Edinburgh  has  owed  less  to 
climate,  to  soil,  and  to  the  fostering 
care  of  rulers  than  any  capital,  Pro- 
testant or  Catholic.  In  all  these 
respects,  Florence  has  been  singu- 
larly happy.  Yet  whoever  knows 
what  Florence  and  Edinburgh  were 
in  the  generation  preceding  the  Be- 
formatiou,  and  what  they  are  now, 
will  acknowledge  that  some  great 
cause  has,  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, operated  to  raise  one  part  of 
the  European  family  and  to  depress 
the  other.  Compare  the  history  of 
England  and  that  of  Spain  during 
the  last  century.  In  arms,  arts, 
sciences,  letters,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, the  contrast  is  most  strik- 
ing. The  distinction  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  colonies  planted  by  England  in 
America  have  immeasurably  out- 
grown in  power  those  planted  by 
Spain.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  Castilian  was 
in  any  respect  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lishman. Our  firm  belief  is,  that 
the  North  owes  its  great  civilization 
and  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  moral 
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centuries  more.  JTatione  are  bene- 
fited, I  believe,  for  agee,  hy  being 
thrown  onoe  into  dirine  white-heat 
in  this  manner.  And  no  nation  that 
has  not  had  such  divine  paroxysms 
at  any  time  is  apt  to  oome  to  much. 

"Austria,  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
Poland, — the  offer  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  was  made  ereiy where ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  what  has  become  of 
the  nations  that  would  not  hear  it. 
In  all  countries  were  some  that  ac- 
cepted; but  in  many  there  were 
not  enough,  and  the  rest,  slowly  or 
swiftly,  with  fatal  difficult  industry, 
contrived  to  bum  them  out.  Aus- 
tria was  onoe  full  of  Protestants; 
but  the  hide-bound  Flemish-Spanish 
Kaiser  element  presiding  over  it, 
obstinately,  for  two  centuries,  kept 
saying, '  No ;  we,  with  our  dull,  ob- 
stmate  Cimbuxgis  under-lip  and  lazy 
eyes,  with  our  ponderous  Austrian 
depth  of  habituality  and  indolence 
of  inteUect,  we  prefer  steady  dark- 
ness to  uncertain  new  light !  * — and 
all  men  n:iay  see  where  Austria  now 
is.  Spain  still  more;  for  Spain 
going  about,  at  this  time,  making  its 
promundamentoB  s  all  the  factious 
attorneys  in  its  litUe  towns  assem- 
bling to  pronounce  virtually  this, 
*  The  old  is  a  lie,  then ; — gjood  hea- 
vens, after  we  so  long  tried  hard, 
harder  than  any  nation^  to  think  it 
a  truth!— and  if  it  be  not  rights  of 
man,  red  republic  and  progress  of 
the  species,  we  know  not  what  now 
to  believe  or  to  do;  and  are  as  a 
people  stumbling  on  steep  places, 
in  the  darkness  of  midnight ! '  They 
refused  Truth  when  she  came ;  and 
now  Truth  knows  nothing  of  them. 
All  stars  and  heavenly  lights  have 
become  veiled  to  such  men;  they 
must  now  follow  terrestrial  iffnte 
faitUt  and  think  them  stars.  That 
is  the  doom  passed  upon  them. 

<< Italy  too  had  its  Protestants; 
but  Itaiy  killed  them;  managed 
to  extinguish  Protestantism.  lUly 
put  up  silentlj  with  practical  lies 


eflbet  of  the  ^otestant  BefonnatioD, 
and  that  the  decay  of  the  aoatfacm 
countries  of  Burope  is  to  be  mainly 
ascribed  to  the  great  Catholic  va- 
viyal. 

"  About  a  hundred  years  after  Ae 
final  settlement  of   the  boimdazy 
line    between    Protestantism     and 
Catholicism,  began  to   appear   the 
signs  of  the  fourth  gi[eat  pml  at  the 
Church  of  Bome.    The  storm  wfaieii 
was  now  risins  against  her  waa  of  a 
veiT  different  kind  from  thoae  wliidi 
had  preceded  it.    Those  who  had 
fbrmerly  attacked    her  had   ques- 
tioned only  a  part  of  her  doctzinca. 
A  school  was  now  growing  up  which 
rejected    the    whole.      The    Alfat- 
genses,  the  Lollards,  the   Lather- 
ans,  the  Calvinists,  had  a  poaitiva 
religious  system,  and  were  strongly 
attached  to  it.    The  creed  of  the 
new  sectaries  was  altogether  nega- 
tive.   They  took  one  of  their  piv- 
mises  from  the  Protestants,  and  one 
from  the  Catholics.     From  the  lat- 
ter they   borrowed   the  prindplg^ 
that  Catholicism  was  the  only  pare 
and  genuine    Christianity.      Witii 
the  former  they  held    that 
parts  of  the  Catholic  system 
contrary  to  reason.    The  oonclo- 
sion  was  obvious.     Two  proposi- 
tions, each  of  which  separat^  is 
compatible  with  the  most  exalted 
piety,  formed  when  held  in  conjunc- 
tion, the  ground-work  of  a  system 
of  irreligion.    The  doctrine  of  Boe- 
suet,    that    transubstantiation    is 
affirmed  in  the  gospel,  and  the  doc- 
trine of   Tillotson,   that    transub- 
stantiation is  an  absurdity,  when 
put  together,  produced  by  logical 
necessity  the  inferences  of  Voltaire. 

"  The  reallyefficient  weapons  with 
which  the  philosophers  araailed  the 
evangelical  faith  were  borrowed 
from  the  evangelical  morality.  Tbe 
ethical  and  dogmatical  parta  of 
the  gospel  were  unhappily  tamed 
against  each  other.  On  one  side  was 
a  church  boasting  of  the  purity  of  a 
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of  all  kiodt;  and,  shrugging  iU 
shoulders,  preferred  going  into  di- 
UUantUm  and  the  mie  arts.  The 
Italians,  instead  of  the  sacred  ser- 
Tioe  of  fact  and  performance,  did 
music,  painting,  and  the  like:— till 
even  that  has  become  impossible  for 
them;  and  no  noble  nation,  sunk 
from  virtue  to  oiWi^  ever  offered 
sooh  a  spectacle  before.  He  that 
will  prefer  dilettantism  in  this  world 
for  his  outfit  shall  have  it ;  but  ail 
the  gods  will  depart  from  him  ;  and 
manful  venoity,  earnestness  of  pur- 
poM»  devout  depth  of  soul,  shall  no 
mcHPe  be  his.  He  can  if  he  like 
make  himself  a  soprano,  and  sing 
for  hire ; — and  probably  that  is  the 
real  goal  for  him. 

*'  But  the  sharpest  cut  example  ia 
BVanoe;  io  which  we  constantly 
return  for  illustration.  France,  with 
its  keen  intellect,  saw  the  truth  and 
aaw  the  falsity,  in  those  Protestant 
times ;  and  with  its  ardour  of  gene- 
rous impulse,  was  prone  enough  to 
adopt  tlie  former.  France  was 
within  a  hairVbreadth  of  becoming 
aotually  Protestant.  But  France 
saw  good  reason  to  massacre  Pro- 
testantism, and  end  it  in  the  night 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572.  The 
oeleetial  apparitor  of  heaven's  chan- 
cerf^  so  we  may  speak,  the  genius  of 
<aet  and  veracity,  had  lefb  his  writ 
of  summons ;  writ  was  read ; — and 
replied  to  in  this  manner.  The 
jjeiiitts  of  fact  and  veracity  accord- 
ingly withdrew; — was  staved  off, 
got  kept  away,  for  two  hundred 
vears.  But  the  writ  of  summons 
had  been  served ;  Heaven's  messen- 
ger oould  not  stay  away  for  ever. 
No$  he  returned  duly,  with  accounts 
run  up,  on  compound  interest,  to 
the  actual  hour,  in  1792  ;^-and  then, 
at  last,  tliere  had  to  be  a  *  Protest- 
antiam ;'  and  we  know  of  what  kind 
that  ^tmV'—Carl^U*  '*I\r§denek;* 
vol  L,  1858. 

"  In  that  famous  era  of  the  Pom- 
pMUmn  and  SnejfelepSdie»h»fbraM 


doctrine  derived  from  the  apostles^ 
but  disgraced  by  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  by  the  murder  of  tho 
best  of  kings,  by  the  war  of  0^ 
venues,  by  the  destruction  of  Port 
BoyaL  On  the  other  aide  was  a 
sect  laughing  at  the  Soripturea, 
shooting  out  the  tongue  at  the  lao- 
raments,  but  ready  to  encounter 
principalities  and  powers  in  thecMUd 
of  justice,  mercy,  and  toleration. 

*'  IrroligioD,  accidentally  associ- 
ated with  philanthropy,  triumphed 
for  a  time  over  religion  accidentally 
associated  with  poUtical  and  social 
abuses.  Everything  gave  way  to 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  new  re* 
formers.  In  France  every  maia 
distinguished  in  letters  was  foimd 
in  their  ranks.    .    .    . 

"  Orthodoxy  soon  became  a  syn* 
onym  for  ignorance  and  stupidity* 
It  was  as  necessary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  accomplished  man  that 
he  should  despise  l^e  religion  of  his 
country  as  that  he  should  know 
his  letters.  The  new  doctrines 
spread  rapidly  through  Chnsteo- 
dom.  Paris  was  the  capital  of  the 
whole  Continent.  £Vench  waa 
everywhere  the  language  of  polite 
circles.  The  literary  glory  of  Italy 
and  Spain  had  departed.  That  of 
Germany  had  not  dawned.  Tha^ 
of  England  shone  aa  yet  for  the 
English  alone.  The  teachera  of 
Franco  were  the  teachers  of  Europe* 
The  Parisian  opinions  spread  aat 
among  the  educated  classes  bevood 
the  Alps;. nor  could  the  vigilaaoe 
of  the  Inquisition  prevent  the  con* 
traband  importation  of  the  new 
heresy  into  Castile  and  Portiunl. 
Governments,  even  arbitrary  Qo* 
vernments,  saw  with  pleasure  the 
progress  of  this  philosophy.  Ku- 
merous  reforms,  generally  laodeble* 
sometimes  hurried  on  without  aofll- 
cient  regard  to  time,  to  plaoa^  and 
to  public  feeling,  showed  the  extent 
of  its  influence.  The  rulers  of  Pnie» 
KM,  of  BuBiia,  of  jiuBtri%  and  of 
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the  main  figuie ;  and  was  mioh,  we 
hare  seen,  more  by  resembling  the 
multitude  than  by  differing  from 
them.  It  was  a  strange  age,  that  of 
liOois  XY.,  in  sereral  points  a  noyel 
one,  in    the   bistorj  of  mankind. 

•  .  .  That  the  Christian  religion, 
or  any  religion,  continued  to  exist, 

•  .  .  was  indeed  no  merit  in  the  age 
of  Louis  XY.,  but  a  happy  accident 
whic^  it  could  not  altogether  get  rid 
of.  For  that  age,  too,  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  experiment,  on  the 
great  scale,  to  decide  the  question — 
not  yet,  it  would  appear,  settled  to 
nniyersal  satisfaction, — with  what 
degree  of  vigour  a  political  system, 
grounded  on  self-interest,  ncTer  so 
enlightened,  bmt  without  a  Qod  or 
any  recognition  of  the  Gk>d-like  in 
man,  can  be  expected  to  flourish; 
or  whether  in  such  circumstances 
a  political  system  can  be  expected 
to  flourish,  or  even,  to  subsist  at 
^V'—Carlyl^9'*Miteellamei*'  toI. 
i,  VoUaire,  p.  459. 

**  But,  finally,  if  we  rise  with  this 
matter,  .  .  .  into  the  proper  region 
of  universal  history,  and  look  on  it 
with  the  eye  not  of  this  time,  or  of 
that  time,  but  of  time  at  large, 
perhaps  the  prediction  might  stand 
here,  that  intrinsically,  essentially, 
little  lies  in  it.  .  .  .  Alas !  while 
the  mde  history  and  thoughts  of 
those  same  '  Juiu  mis^rables' — the 
barbaric  war-song  of  a  Deborah  and 
Barak,  the  rapt  prophetic  utter- 
ance of  an  unkempt  Isaiah — last 
now,  with  deep  significance,  say 
only  these  three  thousand  years, — 
what  has  the  thrice-resplendent  En- 
evelopSdU  shriTelled  into  within 
these  threescore !  *  The  special,  sole, 
and  deepest  theme  of  the  world's  and 
man's  history,'  says  the  Thinker  of 
our  time^ '  whereto  all  other  themes 
are  subordinated,  remains  the  oon- 
fliot  of  irirBXLUF  and  bbuef.  All 
epochs  wherein  belief  prevails,  under 
what  form  it  may,  are  splendid, 
beart-elevating,  finutful  for  oontem- 


■maUer  states,  were  eappoaed  to  be 
among  the  initiated.     .    .     . 

"  The  first  generation  of  Oie  new 
sect  passed  away.    The  doetrines 
of  Voltaire  were  inherited  aad  ex- 
aggerated by  saooeesora,  who  bore  to 
him  the  same  relation  wfaidi  the 
Anabaptists  bore  to  Lnther,  or  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  to  Pyin.     At 
length  the  revolution  came.     Down 
went  the  old  Church  of  FVanoe^  with 
all  its  pomp  and  wealth.     Some  of 
its  priests  purchased  a  mainteoaiMy 
by     separating    themselvea     firom 
Rome,  and  by  becoming  the  anthoia 
of  a  fresh  schism.    Some,  rejoicing 
in  the  new  licence,  flung  away  their 
vestments,  proclaimed    that    thdr 
whole  life  had  been  an  impoelare^ 
insulted  and  persecuted  the  religiaii 
of  which  they  had  been  ministers^ 
and  distinguished  themsdveay  even 
in  the  Jacobin  dub  and  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  by  the  exoesc  of 
their    imprudence    and     ferocity. 
Others,  more  &ith(ul  to  their  priii> 
ciples,   were  butchered   by  eooree 
without    a    trial,   drowned,     shot, 
hung  on  lamp-posts.     Thouaaiide 
fled  from  their  country  to  take  aane^ 
tuaiy  under  the  shade  of  boatQe 
altars.    The  ohnrches  were  cloaed ; 
the  bells  were  silent;   the  shnnes 
were  plundered;  the  silver  cmci- 
flxes  were  melted  down.    BuflfooiiB, 
dressed  in  copes  and  snrplioes,  ossBe 
dancing  the  ea^rmagnoU  even  to  tiie 
bar  of  the  Convention.     The  bust 
of  Marat  was  substituted  for  the 
statues  of   the  martyrs   of  Ghiis- 
tianity.    A  prostitute  seated  on  a 
chair  of  state  in   the  chancel  of 
Notre  Dame  rsoeived  the  adoratioB 
of  thousands,  who  exclaimed  that 
at  length,  for  the  first  time,  those 
ancient    Ghithic    arches    had    n» 
sounded  with  the  accents  of  tmth. 
The  new  unbelief  was  as  intolenat 
as  the  old  superstition.    To  show 
reverence  for  religion  was  to  ineor 
the  suspicion  of  disaffection.     It 
was  not  without  imminent 
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pontries  and  posterity.  All  epochs, 
on  the  contrary,  wherein  unbelief, 
under  what  form  soerer,  maintains 
its  sorry  rictory,  should  they  even 
for  a  moment  glitter  with  a  sham 
splendour,  vanish  from  the  eyes 
of  posterity  because  no  one  chooses 
to  burden  himself  with  study  of  the 
unfruitful."  —  Carlyle'M  "  Mi9C9l' 
lames**  vol.  iii»  Diderot^  p.  269. 


that  the  prieste  baptized  the  in&nt, 
joined  the  hands  of  lovers,  or  lis- 
tened to  the  confession  of  the  dying. 
The  absurd  worship  of  the  eoddees 
of  Reason  was,  indeed,  of  short 
duration ;  but  the  Deism  of  Bobee- 
pierre  and  Lepaux  was  not  less  hos- 
tile to  the  Catholic  faith  than  the 
Atheism  of  Cloots  and  Chaumette." 
— Afacaulatf's  Mtsay,  *'  Rankest 
History  of  the  Popes;*  1840. 

We  dare  not  quote  more,  yet  without  quotation  it  ia  impoBsible 
to  arriye  at  a  just  conclusion.  We  maintain  that  in  the  all-import- 
ant mfitters  of  intelligibility,  consistency,  and  pertinency  of  proof ; 
in  purity  of  style,  levelness  to  the  common  apprehension,  and 
breadth  of  historic  induction,  Maoaulaj^  excels  Canyle.  We  would 
note  only  in  the  briefest  terms  the  smgular  defection  of  Carlyle 
from  the  great  and  ruling  thought  of  the  day — reform.  He  cannot 
be  a  greater  man  who  feels  ^e  necessity  of  despotism — whose 
heart  does  not  swell  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  rejoice  in  its 
progress— who  looks  to  an  aristocracy  to  save  a  country,  and  trusta 
to  we  drill-sergeant  for  the  promotion  of  the  gospel  of  the  age, 
than  one  who  trusts  in  the  progress  of  man,  delights  in  and  woncs 
for  the  furtherance  of  liberty,  gladdens  at  every  step  taken  towardf 
self-govemment,  and  looks  upon  true  manhood  as  trae  nobility. 
Carlyle  does  the  former,  Macaulay  the  latter,  and  he  undoubtedly 
18  the  greater. 

E.  N.  A. 


BvanrsflS  asd  BEUOions  Dutt. — (1)  In  the  choice  of  a  business  it  is 
desirable  to  select  one  in  which  the  aims  and  general  object  are  dearly 
defined,  and  such  as  tend  clearly  to  the  good  of  society — one  in  which  the 
transactions  are  free  from  ambiguity,  and  do  not  tend  to  confuse  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  (2)  It  is  very  desirable,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  to  avoid  transactions  of  an  extremely  speculative 
character.  (3)  A  legitimate  and  morally  justi6able  profit,  always  a  profit 
on  both  sides ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  given  involves  an  advaijtage  to  the 
one  party  as  the  value  received  does  to  the  other.  (4)  The  moral  tone  of  a 
business  is  determined  not  by  the  amount  of  the  profit,  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  value  siven.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  that  the  latter 
element  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  through  an  exclusive  attention  to  the 
former.  (6)  In  business,  as  in  the  professions,  it  sometimes  becomes  a 
duty  to  make  the  profit  subordinate  to  higher  considentions  of  morality* 
(6)  Subject  to  these  considerations,  all  useful  occupations,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  may  be  pursued  by  Christian  men  with  a  view  to  profit,  and 
so  as  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  man,  and  to  render  the 
pursuit  of  business  a  reasonable  service,  acceptable  to  God  as  the  Judge  of 
alL— Pbov.  W.  T.  Gaibdvxb,  M.D. 
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HAVE  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCRIPTUBES  SUPIB. 
SEDED  THE  MORALITY  TAUGHT  IN  THE  OUD 
TESTAMENT? 

▲FFIBHATIYB  ABTICLB. — IV. 

That  the  New  TeBtament  Scriptores  hare  Mipeneded  the  moniJakf 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament  oughts  we  should  have  thought,  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  if  men  bad  believed  m  the 
very  Scriptures  about  wbich  they  are  discussing.  Why  are  theie 
Scriptures  named  as  they  are  but  because  "old  things  are  pasted 
away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new  ?"  {2  Got.  v.  17).  **  Nov 
that  wbich  decayeth  aud  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away  "  (Heb. 
viii.  IS).  Jesus  bimself  says,  "A  new  commandment  I  $p.re  uato 
you  "  (John  xiii.  ^).  He  is  tbe  "  new  and  living  way"  (Hob.  x.  30), 
which  was  only  prefisured  in  types  and  shadows  in  the  Old  Teiti- 
ment,  and  through  Him  it  is  that  "  we  have  also  a  more  sure  watd 
of  prophecy  "  than  was  granted  unto  those  who  dwelt  in  the  landsof 
holy  light  cYen  in  ancient  times,  even  the  teaching  of  *'  Jesosy  tlie 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant"  (Heb.  xii.  24)^  who  gave  Himself  to 
die  for  sinners.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  had  the  Old  Testament 
morality  been  sufficient,  the  example,  the  teaching,  and  the  infloenoe 
of  Jesus  would  not  have  been  required ;  and  though  His  death  might 
have  been  necessary  as  a  propitiation,  no  new  commandment  would 
have  been  laid  upon  us. 

*'  The  law,  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come  "  (Heh.  x.  1), 
diieeted  men's  minds  to  "  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jeeos  Chriit 
once  for  all."  The  type  and  the  shadow  must  have  been  superveded 
by  the  antitype  and  tne  reality  as  certainly  as  "  the  day  dawn  and 
the  da^^  star  arise  "  after  the  first  prolusions  of  light  in  the  slrF,Bid 
go  on  till  the  perfect  brightness  of  the  mid-day  sun  shines.  ISo  one 
can  doubt  the  affirmative  of  this  question  without  doubting  at  the 
same  time  that  "  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace/'  by  the 
wijl  of  "  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto  Hia  eteinil 
glory  by  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Pet.  v.  10). 

This  scriptural  argument  seems  to  our  own  mind  entirely  coa* 

cluiiive  of  the  question,  but  there  may  be  othere  who  do  m>t  iadias 

to  accept  these  quolalicms  from  Scripture  as  leaaona.    To  them  it 

wo«ld  recall  the  gtievousoess  of  the  burden  of  the  old  law  aa  dt> 

pioted  most  forcibly  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sod  ask  them  to 

4Mimpare  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  tbe  cleansings  and  the  sscnfisfik 

of  the  old  law  with  the  invitation  of  our  Saviour, — "  Take  My  yoke 

upon  vou,  which  is  easy;  and  My  burden,  whidi  is  light "  (lUtt.  xL 
29*  S0}« 
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I  would  like  to  remark  tliat  all  God's  works  and  manifestations 
o£  Himself  are  characterized  by  progressiveness.  Creation  was 
proRressiye.  The  hint  thrown  out  to  Eve  of  a  Saviour  was  dark 
and  distant,  and  lon^  tL^en  elapsed  before  He  came  who  should  (and 
did)  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Adam  walked  before  God,  Enoch 
••  walked  toith  God."  God's  call  to  Abraham  was  fnlBlled  in  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  The  law  of  human  food  to  the  Adamic  race  was 
extended  in  regard  to  the  I^oachic  peoples,  llie  Mosaic  ritual 
WBS  superseded  bv  the  glory  of  the  temple ;  the  glory  of  the 
temple  waned  before  the  coming  of  Chnst,  who,  in  His  own 
person,  superseded  the  sacri^ces  of  the  temple,  and  made  all 
the  offerings,  thank-offerings,  and  burnt  offerings  of  Judaism 
AitOe  and  yain.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  made  all  oblations  and 
saorifioes  yain  by  a  superseding  of  infinite  moment.  Jesus  Christ 
himself  foretold' to  the  woman  of  Samaria  the  superseding  of  the 
Jewish  ritual  and  the  confinement  of  religious  knowledge  to  the 
Jews,  and  Christianity  itself  was  presented  in  progressiye  order  to 
tbe  Jew  first,  and  thereafter  to  the  Gentile.  Tne  gospel,  which  was 
preached  first  at  Jerusalem,  was  afterwards  sent  forth  into  all  the 
yrorld,  and  the  stumbling  block  of  the  Jews  became  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  The  thinly  attended  lable  of  the 
first  sacramental  supper  was  followed  by  the  outpouring  of  Pente- 
cost, and  the  personal  teaching  of  our  Lord  on  earth  was  superseded 
by  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  divine  teacher.  The  preach- 
ing of  Solomon  was  superseded  by  the  sermon  on  the  mount ;  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiali  were  superseded  by  the  realities  of  Christ. 
iEyen  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  the  same  progressive  characteristic 
i0  remsrkable.  Take  those  which  are  most  wonderful — the  instances 
of  raising  the  dead  to  life.  The  daughter  of  Jairus  was  just  dead  ; 
the  widow's  son  at  I^ain  was  being  carried  out  to  burial ;  Lazarus 
had  been  in  the  grave  for  some  time — two  days,  perhnps, — for  he 
bad  been  dead  four  days ;  and  Christ  himself  lay  in  the  graye  till 
the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  as 
the  firstfruits  of  those  whom  God  has  chosen,  and  as  the  sign  of 
His  power  oyer  death  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  it. 

All  analogy,  all  Scripture  records,  all  types  and  shadows,  all  the 
reyelafions  of  prophecy  and  of  its  fulfilment,  prove  to  us  that  the 
ways  of  Gk>d  are,  what  we  are  compelled  in  our  poor  human  speech 
to  call,  progressive.  Equally  so  do  we  find  the  worship  of  ancient 
times,  from  the  simple  offering  of  Abel  to  the  altar  offering  of  Noah 
and  Abraham,  and  to  the  worship  of  God  by  Jacob  at  Bethel.  From 
the  tabernacle  service  of  the  wilderness  to  the  temple  service  of 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  temple  service  of  Jerusalem  to  the  uni- 
yersallj  diffused  worship  of  the  most  high  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  Spiritual  life  cannot  be  elevated  without  an  advancement  of 
moral  life  as  weU,  and  we  cannot  imagine  the  refinement  of  the 
heart  without  a  corresponding  purification  of  the  character,  and 
inclination  to  serve  God  out  of  a  pure  heart  fervently  instead  of 
according  to  the  oldness  of  the  letter  of  obedience.    True  spiritual 
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life  oaxmot  be  stagnant.  It  mnat  more  and  more  tend  to  a  gpiiibul 
improYement  and  growth  in  grace  and  persevering  endeaTour  to  dk 
dauy  unto  sin,  and  to  live  daily  unto  righteousness.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Decalogue,  that  its  proTiaions  are 
capable  of  being  obeyed  in  the  letter  onfy  in  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, and  in  a  oruae  form  of  social  life.  This  set  of  oommAnd- 
ments  has  been  at  once  simplified  and  extended,  spiritualized  and 
universalized,  by  our  Saviour,  in  His  wonderful  summarr  of  the 
inner  light  they  possess  and  ^ive  forth  for  the  guidance  of  men  in 
nations,  communities,  snd  social  relations.  The  law  was  our  school* 
roaster;  but  we  are  oot  to  be  under  the  schoolmaster  for  erer. 
We  are  to  take  his  teaching  and  use  it ;  generalize  and  apply  it ; 
follow  its  lead,  but  employ  its  guidance  to  the  fulfilment  of  otlker 
ends  than  school  exercise  and  training-drill.  The  Yerj  peenli- 
arities  on  which  B.  S.  relies  are  directly  against  him.  The  special 
and  concrete  statements  of  the  law  as  quoted  by  him  show  that  they 
are  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  society,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  conformed  to  in  our  day.  It  is  only  in  spirit  and  m  truth 
that  we  are  called  on  to  worship  and  perform  all  duty. 

"  Lord,  each  thought  and  inclination, 
AU  my  heart  and  will  inspire, 
That  my  soul,  Thy  new  creation, 

Thee  may  serve  with  pure  desire ; 
Daily  Thy  great  love  reviewing, 
Daily  thus  my  sins  subduing." 

I  may  state  that  though  I  write  on  the  affirmative  side  of  this 
question,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  method  of  argument  em- 
ployed by  G.  M.  S.  He  has  culled,  apparently,  from  old  infidel 
books,  a  few  seeming  contradictious  in  Holy  Writ.  These  do  not 
weigh  with  me ;  I  reverence  The  Book  too  much  to  permit  myself 
such  reference  as  he  makes  to  its  teachings  and  commands.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  God  has  superseded  the  crude  and  indigested 
morality  which  was  suitable  to  a  crude  and  early  state  of  society 
by  a  pure,  living,  guiding,  holy  light,  an  inner  illumination  of  tii^ 
8pirit  which  no  Jew  ever  possessed.  I  am  persuaded  that  Jesus 
does  mean  Christians  to  live  a  higher,  holier,  purer,  nobler,  more 
ppiritaal  life  than  is  capable  of  being  lived  in  obedience  to  the 
Decalogue.  We  are  to  live  His  life,  He  is  to  be  formed  in  ub,  the 
iiope  of  glory.  We  are  not  to  worship  in  any  temple  as  such,  hut 
are  to  be  ourselves  the  temples  of  the  living  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

H.  P.  S. 

NBOATITB  ASTICLB. — IV. 

Is  considering  this  question  we  would  first  of  all  ask,  Whmt  ia 
the  nature  of  morality  per  tef  Is  it  a  relative  or  an  absolute 
principle  P  What  makes  certain  things  to  be  moral  and  certain 
other  things  immoral  P  Who  was  the  author  of  the  morality  tans^t 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  w/  ^  ^e  author  of  the  mmmaty 
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tauebt  in  the  New  Testament  P  Morality  is  an  absolute  principle ; 
theft,  lying,  &c.,  are  absolutely  wrong,  and  no  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  could  make  them  right.  If  the  whole  world  were  to 
assemble  together,  and  unanimously  unite  in  saying.  We  will  idl 
hereafter  look  upon  lyiog  as  moral  and  right,  yet,  nevertheless, 
lying  would  still  continue  to  be  immoral  and  wrong.  Certain 
things  are  moral  because  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  attributes 
of  a  holy  Grod,  and  certain  other  things  are  immoral  because  they 
are  opposed  to  the  attributes  of  God.  Morality  is  very  far  from 
giving  a  full  representation  of  the  divine  character ;  but  nothing 
can  be  immoral  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  Goo, 
and  nothing  can  be  moral  which  is  not  in  agreement  with  the 
character  of  God.  The  morality  taught  in  the  Old  Testament 
had  its  origin  from  God,  and  the  morality  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  also  had  its  origin  from  God.  The  morality  taught 
in  the  decalogue  was  not  then  for  the  first  time  revealea  to  man. 
Adam,  when  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  had  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  impressed  upon  his  nature,  in  the  same  way  as 
certain  instincts  are  impressed  upon  the  nature  of  certain  animah. 
Before  Adam  disobeyed  the  command  of  his  Maker  by  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  he  was  commanded  not  to  eat  of,  it  wsh 
as  much  his  nature  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  it  is  the  nature  of  birds  to  fly  and  of  fish  to  swim.  But  the  fall 
of  man  completely  altered  this  state  of  things ;  he  had  been  made 
in  the  image  of  God  (Gen.  i.  27) ;  but  when  Adam  sinned,  this  like- 
ness to  God  was  defaced,  and  the  image  of  Satan,  who  had  tempted 
Eve  to  sin,  was  left  upon  the  hearts  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  first 
parents  of  ihe  human  race,  and  every  one  of  their  descendants  bears 
this  image  of  Satan  upon  his  heart,  with  the  image  of  God  defaced 
by  sin.  After  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  paradise,  the 
image  of  God  was,  during  successive  generations,  more  and  more 
defaced  in  the  heart  of  every  unregenerate  member  of  the  human 
family,  till  at  last  the  decaJo^e  was  written  upon  the  tables  of 
stone,  to  reveal  to  man  that  which  originally  was  more  fully  written 
upon  the  heart  of  Adam  as  he  first  came  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator.  Morality  is  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  character 
of  God,  and  till  the  character  of  God  shall  change,  morality  can 
never  change.  ,The  word  of  God  saith,  "  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change 
not"  (Mai.  iii.  6).  What  was  right  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God 
before  time  began,  is  now  and  ever  will  be  right  in  His  sight ;  and 
that  which  was  wrong  in  His  sight  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
is  and  ever  will  be  wrong  in  His  sight.  "He  [God]  is  in  one 
mind"  (Job  zziii.  13). 

B.  F.  G.  says,  "  Morality  is  a  result  of  the  action  of  conscience." 
Then,  if  this  be  true,  conscience  must  have  existed,  and  must  have 
acted,  prior  to  the  existence  of  morality.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
conscience  must  have  been  a  lifeless,  motionless  faculty  without  a 
moral  principle  to  stir  it  into  action.  The  principle  of  morality  is 
to  the  fiicul<7  of  oonBci«Dce  what  the  mainspring  is  to  the  watch — 
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it  first  sets  it  in  motion,  and  then  guides  and  regulates  that  motiim. 
B.  F.  G.  says,  "  The  morality  of  tbe  Old  Testament  did  not  forbid 
polygamy.  From  the  Old  Testament  Scriptores  I  cannot  find  that 
it  was  Binfol  after  the  delivery  of  the  Mosaic  code ;  it  was  poaitiTelT 
moral  before  that.  Why,  then,  does  the  Christian  forbid  polygamy  ? 
We  can  only  answer  in  the  words  which  Christ  used  in  answeriag 
the  Pharisees  on  the  subject  of  divorce.  "  Moses*  because  of  tke 
hardness  of  your  hearts,  su£fered  "  it, "  but  from  the  beginning  it  wa» 
not  so"  (M!att.  xix.  8).  In  the  beginning  Grod  said,  "  Therefore 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall  deave  vnto 
his  wife"  (Gen.  ii.  24), — " kis  wife"  not  his  wives:  this  eWdentlj 
implies  that  man  was  intended  to  have  only  one  wife.  How  cam 
E.  F.  G.  substantiate  his  assertion  that  defore  the  delivery  of  the 
Mosaic  code  polygamy  was  "positively  moral'* P  B.  F.  G.  aaya, 
"A  young  man  who  had  kept  all  the  conunandments  of  the  Old 
Testament  morality  fell  short  of  our  Saviour's  limit;  he  lacked 
one  thing."  How  can  E.  F.  G.  prove  that  this  man  "  had  kept  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Old  Teistament  morality"?  To  oa  it 
seems  very  plain  that  he  had  not  ke])t  the  first  commandment; 
his  wealth  was  the  god  which  he  worshipped ;  he  loved  hi8  poaaai- 
sions  more  than  he  loved  God,  and  coula  not  leave  them  to  Ibllow 
Christ.  When  Christ  saw  Matthew  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
"said  unto  him.  Follow  Me,"  Matthew  "left  all,  rose  up,  and 
followed  Him"  (Luke  v.  27,  28).  But  when  Christ  said  to  tkui 
man,  "  Sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  .  .  .  and  follow  Me,  ...  he  was 
sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved"  (Mark  x.  21,  22).  Xt 
is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  man  had  not  obeyed  the  first 
commandment.  E.  F.  G.  concludes  his  article  by  quoting  Heb. 
vii.  19,  but  this  passage  of  Scripture  has  no  connection  with,  the 
subject  under  discussion,  for  the  apostle  Paid  is  there  referring  to 
the  ceremonial,  not  to  the  moral  law. 

G.  M .  8.  commences  his  article  bv  saying,  "  Since  the  completion 
of  the  Kew  Testament,  morality,  although  based  upon  divine  writ» 
has  undergone  many  changes.  That  which  had  been  counted 
morality  at  one  time  was  at  another  considered  exactly  the  re- 
verse." We  know  that  some  things  are  now  considered  immoni 
which  at  one  time  were  considered  moral,  and  vice  versa;  but  how- 
ever much  man's  ideas  of  morality  may  change,  morality  itself  can 
never  change ;  it  is,  like  its  Autbor,  immutable,  and  untu  Grod  ahall 
change,  morality  shall  ever  remain  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  day*  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  parents  of  the  whole  human  race. 

G.  M.  S.  refers  to  tbe  conduct  of  Abrabam  and  Sarah  towards 
Hagar,  of  Jacob  towards  Esau  and  Laban,  and  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
towards  Hamor  and  Shechem,  and  then  says,  *'  These  few  instances, 
out  of  a  great  number,  show  be^rond  all  doubt  the  low  terpe  of  the 
morality  exhibited  a#  righteous  in  the  Old  Testament"/  In  whal 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  are  these  actions  exhibited  as  righteous  P 
We  do  not  know  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  which  speaks  of  a4ch 
acts  as  righteous ;  they  were  immoral  acts,  and  nothing  oould  BuJce 
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them  moral.  And  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Simeon  and  Levi 
towards  Hamor  and  Shechem,  the  Old  Testament  expressly  refers 
to  it  as  unrighteons.  Jacob,  when  on  his  death-bed,  being  endued 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  told  his  sons  what  should  befall  them 
in  the  last  days  (Gen.  xhz.  1) ;  and  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  serenth 
yerset  of  the  same  chapter  we  read,— 

"  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren ;  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in 
their  habitations.  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret; 
unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou  united :  for  in  their 
anser  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  selfwill  they  digged  down  a 
wwl.  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for 
it  waa  oruel:  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 
IonmI."  This  proves  that  such  conduct  is  not  exhibited  as  righteous 
in  tile  Old  Testament.  G.  M.  S.  might  as  well  speak  of  Peter's 
denial  of  his  Master  as  a  *'  type  of  the  morality  exhibited  as  righ- 
teous" in  the  New  Testament ;  or  of  the  conduct  of  Eoupell,  Smeth- 
unt,  Palmer,  Wilkinson,  &c.,  as  types  of  that  which  is  considered 
morality  in  the  present  century. 

6.  li.  S.  quotes  the  seoona  commandment,  and  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  '*  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  "  as. 
unjust ;  but  according  to  the  law  of  our  land  children  are  under 
certain  circumstances  punished  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  for 
tiie  pfioperty  of  felons  is  confiscated;  such  property  cannot  be 
inherited  by  the  children,  although  it  would  have  descended  to 
them  by  right  if  the  father  had  not  been  guilty  of  felony.  And 
if  it  be  just  in  us  to  punish  children  for  their  father's  crimes,  it 
canaot  be  unjust  for  God  to  do  the  same. 

If  circumstances  permitted  we  would  have  noticed  the  passages 
from  the  New  Testament  placed  in  opposition  to  other  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament  by  K.  F.  G.  and  G.  M.  S.,  and  also  various 
remarks  in  the  article  by  G.  M.  S. ;  but  the  limits  of  time  and 
•pace  warn  us  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  We  are  not  moved  from 
our  belief  by  the  arguments  of  B.  F.  G.  and  G.  M.  S.,  which  we 
have  carefully  and  candidly  perused  and  examined.  The  morality 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament  was  adopted  by  Christ,  and  by  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  for  proof  of  which  see  the 
third  paragraph  in  the  article  by  B.  S.  Chnatianity  truly  contains 
something  which  is  above  and  beyond  mere  morality,  but  it  also 
embodies,  instead  of  superseding,  the  morality  taught  in  the  Old 
Testament.  If  our  conduct  be  condemned  by  the  Old  Testament 
morality,  it  will  also  be  condemned  by  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Teetament.  For  these  reasons  we  still  maintain,  in  spite  of  all 
that  our  opponents  have  advanced  to  the  contrary,  that  the  New 
Teetament  scriptures  have  not  superseded  the  morality  taught  in 
the  Old  Testament.  '     Samusl. 
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IPoetic  Critiqut. 


Posts  and  poetry  form  very  common  topics  for  declamation.  It 
might  easily  admit  of  question  whether  there  are  a  greater 
number  of  critics  than  of  writers  of  poetry.  If  many  men  fknej 
they  can  compose  verses,  an  equally  numerous  company  imagine 
they  can  judge  correctly  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  yerse,  and  are 
especiall?  capable  of  expressing  contempt  for  poetasters  and  poet- 
lings.  Unsympathizing  criticism  is  as  hateful  to  the  gods»  we  are 
certain,  as  the  most  mediocre  attempts  at  rhyme,  for  sympathy  U 
the  very  essence  of  criticism.  Criticism  is  an  inner,  not  an  oate 
thing.  To  criticise  properly  we  must  comprehend  aim,  porpoie, 
and  circumstance;  we  must  accept  the  producer's  ideal  as  tbe 
ground  of  iudement,  not  our  ideal  of  his  subject.  To  jndee  Mil- 
ton by  ideals  drawn  from  Shakspere,  Dante  from  thoughts  formed 
by  the  perusal  of  Gray,  Tennyson  from  principles  deduct  from 
the  Homeric  Epics,  or  Goethe  from  a  theory  the  main  elements  of 
which  were  derived  from  the  schools  of  Dryden,  Pope,  or  Cowper, 
would  be  esteemed  preposterous  and  absurd.  We  must  judge  men 
on  their  own  merits  and  from  their  own  purposes  if  we  would  jadge 
fairly.  We  may,  it  is  true,  find  fault  witn  tiie  style  of  the  art 
adopted ;  and  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  that,  we  may  justly  eoomcli 
give  an  opinion  against  tbe  form  adopted,  but  by  tJoiu>;  so  we 
virtually  exclude  ourselves  from  among  those  who  have  a  right  n 
express  an  opinion  on  detaiin.  ^rhere  must  be  a  common  pUi^ 
between  the  critic  and  the  versifier,  t.  e.,  a  s^pathv ,  or  there  can 
be  no  due  appreciation  or  houest  depreciation.  Poetic  critieieffl 
implies  sympathy ;  philosophical  criticism  implies  system. 

In  our  critiques  we  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  sympathy 
with  the  writers  of  verse  under  review.  We  do  not  hold  to  an/ 
speoifio  and  unvarying  set  of  principles  of  criticism  on  details,  sl- 
tnough  we  confess  to  having  in  our  minds  a  system  of  philosophic^ 
canons,  as  we  hold  them  to  be,  according  to  which  we  settle  tbe 

2ue8tion  with  ourselves,  Is  Mi#— as  the  case  may  be— poetrr? 
^oetry  may  exist  without  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  or  the 
artistic  and  cultured  skill  by  which  thought  is  wedded  to  muair. 
modulated  to  emotion,  and  made  vital  with  the  very  invigorment 
of  the  soul ;  but  no  accomplifihraent  of  verse  whatever  can  traDsfom 
dulness,  stolidity,  and  commonplace  into  poetry.  Originality  of 
idea  is  essential  to  poetry  as  a  creative  art ;  but  that  originality 
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mmf  display  itielf  in  many  forms,  each  haying  its  own  £ueinatioii 
ana  iti  own  pkoe  in  the  wonderland  of  imafonatire  letters, — ^as  mar 
be  dearly  seen  if  we  recall  Ebeneaer  Elliott's  singularly  Inoid  ana 
oonoise  olianaterisation  of  the  poets  of  his  day :— - 

^  SooTT,  whoM  inyention  is  a  magic  loom ; 

BiTTiTiTi,  artificer  of  deathless  dreams ; 
MoOBB,  thcvMontgomeiy  of  the  drawing-room ; 

McnrraoiciBT,  the  Moore  of  solemn  themes ; 
OniBBa,  whose  dark  gold  is  richer  than  it  seems ; 

Xbats,  that  sad  name  which  Time  hath  writ  in  tears ; 
Poor  BuBVS,  the  Scotchman,  who  was  not  a  slaye  s 

OAMFBEUt,  whom  freedom's  deathless  Hope  endears ; 
WsiTB,  still  remembered  in  his  earl?  grave ; 
ni-fkted  Shsuut,  Tainlr  great  and  braTe ; 
WoanswoBTH,  whose  thoughts  acqoaint  us  with  our  own ; 

Didactic  Oowfsb,  earnest,  grave  and  gay ; 
Wild  SOVTHZT,  fijing  like  the  hem,  alone ; 

And  dreamy  OoLxniDOi  of  the  wiaard  lay.'* 

Many,  howeyer,  as  sre  the  forms  that  Song  may  take,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  it  should  haye  a  life  of  its  own,  and  not  be  only  a  picture 
or  shadow  of  some  other  yital  thing. 

The  want  of  originality,  which  we  think  we  detect  in  the  foUowins 
sonnet,  preyents  us  from  giying  it  the  word  of  approval  witii  whioE 
we  would  otherwise  have  greeted  it : — 

ON  ONE  EABLY  TAKEN  AWAY. 

Goirs  is  the  rose  tint  of  thy  cheek  and  tip, 

The  riolet  has  £ided  from  thine  eyes, 
Like  silken  fringes  do  thy  tresses  sUp 

O'er  the  strange  beauty  which  witoin  thee  ties. 
The  spoiler  has  the  seal  of  silence  set 

Upon  thy  polished  and  cherubic  brow, 
As  touched  with  ice  thy  veins  are  stiU,  my  pet ! 

And  not  a  murmuring  sound  escapes  thee  now. 
The  love-tight  of  thy  life— O  brief  of  years  !•— 

Death  has  dashea  out  with  most  unkindly  hand, 
Natheless  the  charming  of  thy  mothei's  tears. 

And  the  mute  stupor  in  which  I  did  stand. 
Yet,  O  bdoved  sleeper,  from  us  riven, 
Thou  beaiest  in  thy  sxnile  the  signet  ring  of  heaven.       N.  0. 

'  Has  not  N,  C,  while  writing  the  above,  had  too  closely  in  the 
memory  of  his  heart  the  following  lines  of  the  recently  deceased 
Lydia  H.  Sigoumey,  (1791— 1866)  P— 

**  Death  found  HroHge  heamfy  on  that  poU»h§d  brow^ 
And  datked  it  oirf.    There  was  a  iimi  of  rote 
(yer  ekeek  amd  Up,    He  Umdked  the  veUe  wUk  Me, 
And  the  rose/otferf. 

2  B 


F(nth  froB  IhoteliliM  ejm 
Tkme  ipak*  *  wiitftil  tmteiMM,  a  dooM 
Whattier  to  griere  or  deop,  which  inoooenee 
Alone  may  wear.    Wilih  lutltieM  haste  Im  baead 
The  tUkenfringei  of  these  curtainiDg  lids 
For  erer. 

^Wg  had  bean  a  mmmmrmg  90tmi^ 
With  which  the  babe  woiUd  claim  iie  nofcher'f  «V{ 
CharmiMg  her  e*en  io  i&trs,    Tk§  ^^mler  Mt 

Bat  there  beamed  a  imikb 
Bo  fixed,  80  holy,  firom  that  okvruh  brow. 
Death  gased,  and  left  it  there.    He  dared  not  fteel 
The  ^ifmti  ring  of  heaven:* 

Bren  this,  howeYer*  Beenu  to  ub  to  b^  oatmatobed  bj  tiia  third 
and  fourth  Btansas-of  a  piece  forwarded  by  K.  P.  W.  "  On  Nin^" 
in  wbioh  Southey  is  laid,  we  think,  under  unfair  oontributioB, 
doq^  ihtB  rnfaning  into  rhyme  d^  the  lines: — 

How  beautiful  ie  oigbt !    The  eilent  aur 

Is  with  a  dew$[.6»B)mefls  rieh  I  ween 
In  full*orb9d  glory.    Lo !  the  moon  is  ther% 

Nor  mist,  nor  stjan,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck  is  eesn 
Obscuring  heaven*  s  serene. 

All  through  the  dark  blue  depths  of  aauie  apace 

The  desert  circle  spreads  her  steady  ray, 
like  the  round  oeean,  girdled  to  her  plaoe ; 

The  sky  is  radiant  where  the  moonbeams  play^ 
l^ight  fdbrer  li  than  day.*' 

Compare  these  with  what  we  may,  we  fancy,  denominate  wiftfc 
perfect  safety  the  original  in  **  Thalaba :  "•— 

«  JTfio  iMM<t> J  iff  «i^M  / 
jL  d0wgfrMkne$a  ails  the  mlmU  mrs 
No  euf^  aof*  oUmd,  nor  »p$ok,  mor^tak^ 

Breaks  ike  eerene  ofkemen : 
In  full-orbed  glory  yonder  moon  difine 

BoUs  through  the  dark  him  deg^ihe; 
Beneath  her  steady  reig 

The  desert  circle  epreadt^ 
Xftiw  «A«  f^KMtf  oeeofH  ^niiM  with  the  aky : 
How  beautiful  is  night  I " 

Any  <me  who  reads  may  see  that  this  is  a  mere  transpoaition  of 
words  in  tnmaeription,  and  is  not  at  all  the  issue  of  anyr  aelf-Dd^ 
tiiought  To  such  make-believe  transfugions  of  words  we  mfimtetf 
prefer  anythiag  that  has  the  look  of  being  the  issue  of  a  mans 
own  mind.    Hence  we  quote,  as  admirable  by  its  contrast  to  these. 
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the  following  sonnet,  wkieli  has  some  faults  hut  at  least,  appears 
to  be  genuine.  If  "  Engineer  "  is  blessed  with  a  wife  who  can  and 
will  respond  to  his  musical  desires,  and  if  he  cultiyates  the  love  of 
literature  as  well  as  the  literature  of  love,  we  may  hear  from  him 
again  with  a  nobler  theme  and  a  more  sustained  melodj. 

TO  HUSia 

Oh  !  what  a  spell  hath  mono  ^«r  my  soul  I    [on 

It  binds  me  »ji  harmonious  ohaint^  and  keeps  [with ;  ehanms 

Seoiue  my  asr  aitentiTo  to  the  sweeps 
Of  TSiying  tunes,  when  forth  they  loudly  roll ; 
Or  when,  like  gentle  whispers,  all  is  low, 

And  slowly  solemn  as  a  funeral  marok;* 

S'en  then  I  feel  a  gentle  influenoe  aaoHk^ 
Kt  inmost  feelings,  and  dispel  the  foe 
Of  my  enjoyments ;  if  it  lurks  within. 

As  often  in  this  rough  world  tossed  about. 

We  gather  more  of  Ul  than  good,  and  doubt 
Owr  very  Uon  a  hletHng ;  which  is  sin.  [If  even  our  Ures  aie  blessings 

So  therefore  those  sweet  strains  again  repeat. 
To  banish  aager^  and  my  faith  reseat.  [ill  thoughts 


Our  next  singer  has  been  too  hasty  to  bestow  finish  upon  hii 
Terses— a  finish  which  they  the^  oould  perfectly  well  have  taken. 
In  the  song  which  follows  there  is  a  serious  artistic  defect  in  intro- 
ducing the  lilies  as  contrasts  to  Lily.  If  the  name  is  not  material 
we  would  suggest  his  supplanting  Lily  by  another  proper  noun. 

In  the  second  piece  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  wh^,  had 
due  pains  been  tiucen,  the  closing  verse  might  not  have  been  rormed 
into  two  similar  in  rhj^thm  to  their  predecessoss,  and  tiierefore 
more  distinctly  indicative  of  genuine  artistic  power  in  subduing 
words. 

BOKa. 

FlowiuI  flowers!  and ymi<2s warldsn^   [woodland 

Sweetest  tenants  of  the  grove  { 
Fan  me,  aid  me,  while  I  picture 

Feebly,  faintly,  her  I  lore. 

IdUes,  lend  your  purest  lustre. 

Boms,  yield  your  brightest  hue  i 
Ahl  herskinAow/oirtAcmlilisst  [OiMiStfM 

Boses,  lUie  ont-bloshes  you. 

What  rival  to  the  song-bird's  eohoss 

Burdens  all  the  evening  breese  ? 
Music  from  her  pearly  throat  oomes 

Wafted  through  the  nodding  trees.        [wiad*ffwayed 


•  Wrong  rhymes. 
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Sh«  ia  slender — she  is  graoeftil— 
Bach  a  waist  wm  nerer  spttuoed! 

Kyes  of  hasel— lips  of  ruby — 
Sndi  a  tinj,  tin/  hand! 


She  is  ooming,  she  is  here; 

Love,  the  night  is  oalm  and  fiur ; 
Where  the  ash  tzees  kiss  the  etieaiiiM, 

Lily,  let  us  wander  there. 

Abxhub  WiuJveTOV  FuarTAOsvxr  Jons. 


Mn>-OOBAN— MIDNIGHT. 

OlTK  bark  lay  calmed  one  night  at 

A  thousand  miles  from  home ; 
With  misty  moonlight  reiled  aronnd. 

Lapped  in  axure  ocean's  foam. 

Hour  so  solemn,  soene  so  sombre. 

Wrapped  us  in  a  pious  thrall ; 
Soon  our  Toioes  glaa  were  singing 

Hymns  to  Him  who  keeps  us  alL 

Simple  sonffs  of  earnest  praise, 

Far  o*er  lonely  ocean  swelling. 
Many  an  eye  to  heaTen  upraise, 

Vniile  the  tears  are  softly  welling.  [aweet ;  hk 

*Tis  in  such  scenes  of  dear  old  earth 

The  soul  asserts  its  sacred  birth. 

And  not  a  fibre  that  has  motion 

But  feels  a  thrill  of  warm  devotion. 

O  powers  aboTe,  pveserre  meflree  Qn  me 

The  heaiimff  hopes  I  felt  at  sea !  U^J 

Abthub  WsLLoroTOK  TLAMTAQwnr  Jbna. 


The  yerses  which  we  next  quote  give  a  very  graoeftd  poetic  ktm 
to  Ml  enoiioii  of  which  many  of  lu  remembier  the  feeling  dnrnf 
the  grand  meteoric  rain-storm  in  the  sky  of  last  NoTember— n 
emotion  which  astronomers  promise  na  may  be  in  some  mearar 
renewed  on  the  14th  of  this  present  November,  only  that  in  thii 
ease  snnriae  will  conceal  the  maximum  and  the  latter  portion  of  the 
ahower.  This  tme  rain  of  meteors  falling  vertically  to  all  parts  of 
the  Tisible  horizon  may  recall,  to  some  of  thoae  who  view  tbes, 
these  lines.  The  stanzas  are  nicely  modelled  for  expreasiTeneSr 
and  the  ooncisenesa  of  the  rerses  is  notable. 
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THE  SHOWEB  OF  STAB8, 
14ih  Novmh€r^  1866. 

Dxsp  in  the  dead  of  night, 
While  stretched  the  cloudless  Tault  of  heaven  on  high, 
J^  stars,  in  sadden  streaks  of  flashing  light,  [Bright 

Shot  through  the  startled  sky. 

As  if  at  one  command. 
The  shining  host,  in  showers,  fell  thick  and  fast,  [Tbat 

Idke  seeds  of  fire  from  some  grsat  sower's  hand 

O'er  fields  of  azure  cast. 

Full  many  a  hrilliant  flush 
Marked  the  quick  passage  of  each  fiUling  star, 
Like  sparks  struck  forth  beneath  the  rapid  rush 

Of  an  archangel's  car. 

It  seemed  as  we  could  trace 
The  great  King's  progress  up  some  hearenly  street,  [Oar 

As  each  obserrant  star  fell  on  its  face 

To  bow  before  His  feet.  [low  at 

WdUinsford,  W.  Blaxx  ATunoir. 

The  succeeding  qnotation,  from  the  same  pen,  has  a  jubilant 
sound  orossed  by  a  whisper  of  sorrow,  as  if  sweet  musio  had  a  tonoh 
--as  it  often  has — of  saaness  in  it.  How  strangely  and  strikingly 
diyerse  are  the  messages  which  New  Tear  bells  bring  to  the  hearers 
of  the  selfsame  tones !  How  they  take  some  into  the  past,  waft 
the  hopes  of  others  into  the  future,  gnaw  into  the  souls  of  some 
like  the  sense  of  a  lost  /joy,  and  impart  a  throb  and  thrill  to  the 
breast  already  gladsome  I  Jl^^ore  might  certainly  have  been  made 
of  a  subject  so  full  of  suggestiveness  than  has  oeen  made  by  the 
writer  of  the  pleasing  lines  which  follow.  Will  the  writer  take 
our  adrice,  and  endeavour  to  give  us  a  "  Yoioe  from  the  Bells," 
different  from  Dickens's  splendid  prose  chimes,  from  Poe's  word- 
magic,  or  Schiller's  philosophic  lay,— in  short,  an  interpretation  of 
all  the  heart's  motions  when  stirred  by  "  The  New  Years  Bells  "? 

THE  NEW  YEAB'S  BELLS. 

Habk  !  'tis  the  sudden  shout  of  busy  bells, 

On  the  still  slumber  of  the  midnight  breaking, 
As,  borne  upon  the  winter  wind,  it  tells 

A  new  year's  waking. 

High  o'er  the  housetops  of  the  sleeping  town 

Hurry  their  voices  with  uproarious  pealing  ; 
Or  through  some  solitary  valley  down 

Come  softly  stealing. 

Now  wide  around  their  merry  notes  they  fling, 

In  all  the  ecstasy  of  new-bom  gladness ; 
And  now  with  melancholy  numbers  sing 

In  soothing  sadness. 
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Ye  weLoome  WB»  that  wth^mg  m  the  jm^  [oihar 

Wbat  though  your  fouuid  b«  not  aa  uxunized  pleMim^ 
Fat  distant  be  the  day  that  will  not  hear 

Your  tnneftil  measure. 

Vattingf&rd.    ^  W.  Blaxs  Axxuracnr. 

The  lines  which  bear  the  signature  N.  are  rather  too  late  in 
being  printed.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  longing  of  oar  firiend 
are  £>nging8  still,  for  aummer  has  been  a  eoy  Tiaitaai  tkia  Tear. 
May  we  wiah  him  the  joys  of  winter,  and  suggest  Uiese  m  a  suDJeet 
for  his  Muse  when  he  has  leisure  from  the  harsher  datiea  of  more 
philosophio  hoars  P— and  may  we  further  wish  that  all  the  author's 
longings  for  Bummer  may  be  realised  for  many  somaMnP  And 
now  we  quote — 

LONGQ^aS  FOB  aUMMBS. 

Oh  for  the  feel  of  the  eoented  air, 
And  the  glow  of  the  green  fields  eTeryirherel 
Oh  for  the  skies  of  entrancing  blue, 
Fleeked  and  fretted  by  each  bright  hue^ 
Which  the  sun-rays  cast,  in  our  vaiying  dims^ 
On  the  skias  in  the  joyous  summer-time! 

Oh  for  the  sunshine^s  gloffy  of  gold ; 
For  the  west  wind's  b^m^enwrapping  fold; 
For  the  rush  and  flush  of  gladsome  life» 
Of  trees^  in  bud  and  blossom  rife, 
Bursting  from  catkin,  cone,  or  cyme^ 
In  the  graceful  beauty  of  summer-time ! 

Oh  ibr  the  splendours  which  grove  and  field. 
Which  forest  and  glade  in  plenty  yield. 
To  charm  the  eyes  and  gladden  each  sense 
With  a  quickened  feeling  of  joy  intense, 
As  it  gazes  on  chestnut,  larch,  and  lime, 
And  the  lobe-leayed  oak,  in  the  eummer*time  1 

Oh  ibr  the  flowers  with  their  radiant  tints. 
Of  the  brightness  of  heaven  but  faint-hued  hints  1 
Oh  for  the  berries  and  rounding  fruits, 
And  the  birds  which  jink  among  the  shoots 
Of  the  blosaomy  boughs,  in  the  rare,  rich  prima 
Of  their  song^notea  sweet  in  the  suauner-time ! 

Oh  for  the  butterfly's  magic  wing. 
For  the  glittering  grasshopper's  jerky  springi 
For  the  hum  of  the  honey-laden  bee, 
The  iBcker  of  gnats  o'er  the  marshy  lea, 
The  bleating  of  lambs,  and,  at  even's  chime^ 
33ie  lowing  of  June  in  the  summer-time  1 


Oh  for  the  perfame  of  olorer  aod  hatf^ 

The  rustle  of  grain  with  the  wind  at  play  I 

Oh  for  the  suA-glintt  on  lakelet  and  atieaviy 

The  shadows  that  lie  on  the  monntaina,  and  dream; 

Or  hid  in  the  dells,  to  fanny  oft  nune» 

Weird  sights,  at  the  gloaming  in  summer-time  I 

Oh  for  the  hours  when  hewitohinglj 
The  whole  earth  is  full  of  mirth  Mid  glee^ 
When  the  spirit  of  man  both  glows  and  gniWBi 
When  the  tide  of  life  most  healthily  flows, 
When  the  soul  is  filled  with  rapture  sublime. 
In  the  lithesome,  blithesome  8Qminer*tim0( 

« 

Oh  for  the  freshened  life  that  stirs 

The  heart  of  ]N'ature*s  worshippers. 

When  looking  abroad  on  eacn  life-rich  soene, 

Where  the  hand  of  *'  Our  Father  "  in  power  hath  been^ 

Man's  soul  is  nioTed  to  the  rhythm  and  rhyme 

Of  the  anthem-song  of  the  aummer-time  1  N« 

Many  other  poettcal  pieces  tre  yet  in  onr  hands.  With  the 
March  flowers  we  hope  to  scatter  some  of  the  perftimed  breath  of 
their  poesT.  We  have  only  space  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
Tery  peculiar  but  able  set  of  verses  of  solemn  in^port  and  quaint 
attractiyeness.  Though  a  little  wanting  in  felicity  of  rhyme,  as  in 
"star,"  "fair;"  "long,"  "erown;'*  "dawii/*  "again,"  it  has 
stolen  into  our  liking,  and  haa  made  u«  wish  to  know  more  of 
the  writer,  whom  we  s^sould  be  ^lad  to  meet  again,  wken  we  are 
engaged  in  a  future  "  Poetic  Critique." 

FOB  EYSBMOBE. 

«  A  little  while !  "^ 

And  earth  shall  pasa. 
Like  a  faint  yision,  from  our  weaiy  gaea. 
And  we  shall  stand  upon  the  "  sea  of  glass," 

For  evermore! 

«  A  Uttle  while !  "— 

And  Death  shall  lie, 
With  Satan,  Tanquiahed  at  Jehovah's  feet, 
And  we  shall  see  our  Saviour,  eye  to  eye. 

For  evermore  ! 

"AKttkwhilel"— 

Aod  every  grief 

Shall  be  remem^red  but  with  tears  of  joy  | 

On  Jesns'  bosom  we  shall  find  relief 
For  evermore! 

««A  Uttle  while  !"— 

And  fiidad  flowers 
SbaU  bloom  agano  for  na,  in  fon  dear  lan^     Eear  GodPt 
And  we  ahaU  wander  amid  MMs<M<bewSBis    yiiilsisw 
I 
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"AUtUewhfle!"— 

And  parted  hands  

8kaU  olasp  again  upon  the  heaTenlj  ahon^      [Wc^ll 
Where  8h»^**  Jeroiialem  the  Gholden  **    afanda 

IV>r  erermore ! 

^AUttlewhilel"— 

And  ererjr  atar 

Shall  pale  and  fade  hefore  His  maftehleas  light, 

Whose  unTeiled  ghny  fills  that  citj  fiur 
For  evermore ! 

*<AUtt]ewhile!"^ 

And  hea? en's  gate 
Shall  open  wide  to  let  the  windenrs  in,  [earth's 

Where  Jesus  sits  upon  His  "  throne  of  state" 

For  erermore ! 

<«A]Ut]ewhile!"— 

Oh  yes  I — not  long ! — 
TUl  we  shall  rest  on  Jordan's  ** sunny  side!"    [TImb 
And  find  earth's  bitter  cross  a  golden  crown 

I'or  erermore ! 

"AHttle  while!" 

And  then  the  dawn ! 
The  £ur,  sweet  breaking  of  that  blissful  day, 
When  He  ghdU  eome  to  dwell  wUk  u§  a§aim,    [to  make  oa 

For  erennore !  [dwell  with  Him  ahall  dajgn 

••AUttlewhile!"— 

And  then  the  song 

Of  **  Hallelcgah  "  to  our  Saviour  King ! 

The  glad  hosannas  of  heaven's  ransomed  throng 
For  evermore !  H.  B.  B.  D. 


C|^^  ^fmton* 


...   and  Stories  of  tie  Scottish  People,    By  Ber.  Okabui 
BoGBBS, LL.D.,  rJR.S.  Scot.    London :  Hoolaton  Sl  Wright. 

jRltf  Bard  and  the  Belted  Knight;  or,  Stray  Leaves  of  Border 
Biography,  toith  Bural  Gleanings  and  l^endarv  Tales.  By 
WiLUAic  JoHHSToiTB.    Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot. 

ScoTLAiTD  has  always  had  a  special  literature  of  its  own— « litem- 
tore  of  anecdote,  legend,  tales,  and  poetry  smacking  of  the  aoil,  of 
the  mist^  of  the  mountain,  the  flood,  and  the  piOTinoial  lile  of 
Caledonia.    These  two  Tolomes  are  each  good  ci  their  kind;  at 
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the  same  time  thai  ther  are  thoroughly  national  they  are  thoroughly 
readable  and  delectable.  Though  calculated  to  b^'Q^o^e  popular 
among  the  Scots  themselyes  than  either  among  their  southern 
or  western  neighboors,  they  may  yet  be  perused  with  interest,  not 
only  for  their  contents  taken  by  themselves,  but  also  as  illustratiye 
of  the  yariety  of  life  capable  of  being  led  in  a  land  so  near  to  our- 
selyes,  bat  which,  while  it  is  a  part  of  our  island,  keeps  itself 
aa  a  thing  apart.  To  tourists  especially,  and  to  all  who  are  curious 
about  Scottish  life,  these  books  will  be  welcome,  and  by  them  they 
wOl  be  prized. 

Dr.  Charles  Bogers  has  led  a  busy  literary  life,  and  passed  years 
of  considerable  bustle.  He  is  perhaps  better  known  beyond  Scot- 
land than  any  man  of  letters  in  that  land  of  lettered  men,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Bey.  George  GUfillan.  He  has  written  a  History  of 
St.  Andrews,  of  which  cit^  he  is  a  natiye,  we  belieye ;  early  in  life 
he  edited  the  poems  of  Sir  Bobert  Ay toan,  which  "  he  had  inci- 
dentally discoyered."  He  was  the  collector  of  the  materials  of  six 
yolumes  of  poetry  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Modem  Min- 
strel,*' were  published  about  ten  years  ago ;  and  the  "  Sacred  Mins- 
trel," "  Lyra  Britannica,*'  &c.^  owe  their  publication  to  him.  Many 
other  works  of  a  literary  sort  hay  e  proceeded  from  his  pen — ^religious, 
patristic,  topographic,  &c.,  but  of  late  he  seems  to  haye  devoted  him- 
self to  the  gathering  together  of  anecdotes  of  the  olden  times.  Out 
of  these  collections  have  issued  "  Familiar  Illustrations  of  Scottish 
Life ;"  and  now  these  "  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Scottish  People," 
— ^a  work  full  of  amusing  and  interesting  material  culled  from  books, 
gleaned  from  magazines,  and  picked  up  at  the  manse  hearth,  in 
the  castle  parlour,  at  the  mess-table,  and  round  the  presbytery 
chair. 

The  introduction  presents  a  very  gloomy  yiew  of  Scotland  during 
the  eighteenth  oenturjr — **  a  century,"  as  Carlyle  says,  "  so  opulent 
in  accumulated  falsities ;  .  .  .  which  had  no  longer  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  false,  so  false  had  it  grown ;  and  was  so 
steeped  in  fialsity  and  impregnated  with  it  to  the  yery  bone,  that, 
in  fact,  the  measure  of  the  thing  was  full,  and  a  French  Bevolution 
had  to  end  it."  The  chapters  thereafter  give  us — 1.  The  Old 
Scottish  Clergy,— with  many  quaint  and  exquisite  drolleries.  2. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Poets, — some  pleasing,  others  excessively  sadden- 
ing. 3.  Lawyers  and  the  Law, — in  whicn  excellent  jokes  are  told.  4. 
About  Boy  al  Personages, — duller  than  might  be,  though  occasionally 
relieved  by  a  flash  of  brilliancy ~ the  diamond  blaze  of  the  crown. 
6.  Eccentric  Characters, — queer  enough.  6.  The  Wise  and  the 
Weak, — a  medley  of  sense  and  wit.  7.  Liscriptions,  Bhymes,  and 
Popular  Sayings, — containing  a  few  rare,  curious,  and  interesting 
rehoa  of  the  past.  8.  Some  Scottish  Adventurers, — enough  to  give 
plots  to  all  sorts  of  novelists.  9.  Unfortunate  Men  of  Genius, — a 
tribe  too  numerous.  And  10.  Historical  and  Biographical  Glean- 
ings. The  whole  volume  possesses  claims  to  perusal,  and  will  be 
found  not  only  pleasing  but  suggestive. 
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We  ouU  the  fbllowing  Bpecimens  from  its  pftges: — 

**  When  Allan  Bamsay  commenoed  business  in  Edinburgh*  h« 
the  difficulties  which  usually  attend  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  of  Ufe.  He 
was  unable  to  meet  his  first  half-year's  rent.  Some  time  after  the  rent  had 
become  due  he  chanced  to  meet  his  landlord,  a  country  farmer^  who 
attending  the  Hallow  fair.  The  farmer  hailed  him  to  a  neighbour 
When  they  sat  down  Allan  referred  to  the  subject  of  the  rent,  and 
pressed  his  distress  of  mind  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  it.  The  ~ 
told  him  not  to  vex  himself  about  the  matter ;  he  saw  he  was  a  lad  of 
genius,  and  would  give  him  time.  'Indeed,'  proceeded  tbe  frrmer,  *i£ 
joa'U  give  me  a  rhyming  answer  to  four  questions  in  aa  maoy  minutes^  TU 
quit  you  the  rent  altogether.'  Allan  said  he  woald  try.  The  quertiupi 
put  were  these:— *  What  does  Gtod  love?  What  does  the  devil  lover 
What  does  tlie  world  love?  What  do  I  love  ? '  Within  tie  apecifiad  taM 
S«miay  produced  the  following  verse : — 

*  God  loves  man  when  he  refrains  from  sin ; 
The  devil  loves  man  when  he  persists  Uierein ; 
The  world  loves  man  when  riches  on  htm  flow. 
And  you'd  love  me  could  I  pay  what  I  owe.' 

"  *The  rent  is  paid/  said  tho  farmer,  giving  his  young  tenant  a  hmttj 
slap  across  the  shoulders,  in  token  of  high  approval. 

**  Lord  Erskine,  when  at  the  bar,  was  consulted  by  the  Duke  of  Queens 
berry  as  to  whether  a  tradesman  might  be  sued  for  a  breach  of  contraet 
about  painting  his  house.  Mr.  Erskine  returned  the  papers  to  hit  Ones 
with  this  opinion  expressed  on  an  enclosed  slip, — *Thii  action  will  not 
lie  unless  the  witnesses  do.' 

**  The  future  Chancellor  was  taken  iU  one  evenng  at  Ijady  Pa^e^s.  On 
Imt  ladyship  expressing  a  hope  that  kna  indispoaitioB  nught  not  pvoft 
■erlous,  he  replied  in  the  following  impromptu : — 

*  'Tis  trae  I  am  ill,  but  I  need  not  complain, 
For  he  never  knew  pleasure  who  never  knew  PayueJ 

'*  With  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  Lord  Erskine  maintained  tenna  of  diOM 
finendship.  *  If  I  survive  you,'  said  the  doctor  to  him  one  day,  *  Til  write 
yonr  epitaph.'     '  It  is  a  temptation  to  commit  suioidt,'  responded  iho  wit. 

A  stupid  fellow  was  declaiming  against  that  kind  of  raillery  called  roaat* 
ing,  and  was  saying,  *  I  am  sure  I  have  a  great  deal  of  good  nature ;  I  nem 
roast  any  one.'  'Why,  sir,'  said  Boswell,  'you  are  an  exceeding  good- 
natured  man,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  can  give  you  a  better  reason  for  your  never 
roasting  any.    Sir,  you  never  roast  any,  because  you  have  got  no  fire.* 

During  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Scotland,  one  Oampbdl,  a  St.  Andrews 
student,  published  an  amosing  pamphlet  in  ridnule  of  the  doctor's  style. 
The  pamphlet,  which  has  long  oeased  to  be  in  print,  represents  a  enppoeed 
conversation  between  the  lexicogprapher  and  some  persona  seeking  etyaio- 


sage,  *  IS  an  orinoe  cue  one  ox  an  eoroce  lor  uieniTroaaction  o 
The  candle  had  required  snuffing.    '  Pray,  sir,'  said  tbe  lexicQgrBpher  toons 
of  the  pi^> '  will  you  deprive  that  lominaiy  of  its  supsHluoas  emineooe  t ' 
l4Mly  Wallace^   who  was  sepotsd  fiir  hw  aaUis»  of  mH^ 


eonw  wftb  her  own  Vttipont  by  Psrid  Hume.  '  I  sm  often  asVed,'  sbe  said 
to  the  philosopher,  *  what  age  I  am  ;  what  answer  should  I  make  ? ' 
*WheB  you  are  aaktd  that  question  again/ replied  Hume,  'just  sajtbat  yoa 
ana  not  eome  to  the  years  of  discretion.* 

^  Dr.  Davidson,  Professor  of  Natural  Seienoe  at  Aberdleen,  gare  oocasional 
leotures  in  natural  history.  In  order  to  puzzle  him,  some  of  his  studenta 
ooutrlTed  to  put  together  portions  of  Tarious'  insects,  so  as  to  present  the 
appeannce  of  a  single  original.  The  medley  being  placed  before  the  pro- 
teor,  one  of  the  rogues  remarked,  <  We  thijJc  it  is  a  sort  of  bug.'  The 
profsasor,  inspecting  it  through  his  glass^  promptly  replied,  *  Yes,  genUe* 
men,  a  humbug.'  •  •  .  Mrs.  Glen  Gk)rdon,  who  acted  as  deputy  keeper 
of  Linlithgow  Palace,  remonstrated  with  Gkneral  Hawley  on  the  danger 
likely  to  result  from  the  large  fires  kindled  by  his  men  in  the  Immediate 
yicinitj  of  the  palace.  The  General  rudely  answered  that  he  did  not  care 
though  the  palace  was  burnt  to  the  gronnd.  '  An  that  be  the  case  I  can  rin 
swa'  irae  fire  aa  fast  as  yon,'  responded  the  indicant  lady,  allndinfir  to  the 
Oenend*8  recent  rout  at  Falkirk.  .  .  .  The  Kev.  Mr.  Ait  ken,  of  St. 
▼igeans,  was  examining  a  fisherman  regarding  his  scriptural  knowledge. 
Finding  him  Tery  deficient^  Mr.  Aitken  expressed  his  regret  that  a  penion 
of  bia  age  should  be  so  ignorant  respecting  such  important  truths.  *  Weel, 
•ir,*  said  the  fisherman,  'just  allow  me  to  speir  [ask]  a  question  at  you. 
How  many  hooks  will  it  tak*  to  bait  a  fifteen  score  haddock  line  ? '  '  Beallj, 
John,*  aaid  the  minister,  *  I  cannot  answer  you ;  that  is  quite  out  of  my 
way.  *  Weel,  sir,  ye  should  na  be  sae  hard  upo*  poor  folk—you  to  your 
tvade^  an*  me  to  mine.*  ** 

The  author  of  the  second  boolc  on  our  1i<it  is  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  and  extenaive  experience,  scholastic  and  literary.  He 
was  teacher  of  the  parochial  school  in  which  Thomas  Carlyle  had 
receired  the  rudiments  of  his  education  (Hoddam),  before  the 
disruption.  After  the  death  of  Hethune,  who  was  expected  to 
become  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  Dumfries,  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Church  party,  William  Johnstone,  who  had  received 
a  college  education,  and  is  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  to  become  the  conductor  of 
the  Dumfries  Standard,  having  acquired  a  reputation  brhis  contri- 
butions to  the  Border  Magazine,  edited  by  John  McDiarmid. 
He  has  been  abroad  since  then,  we  believe ;  but  he  now  occupies  a 
position  of  considerably  importance,  as  head-ma!«ter  of  the  Abbey 
schools  of  Dunfermline.  He  has  issued  "A  Voice  from  the  School- 
room,"  which  was  felt  to  be  powerful ;  he  has  edited  a  work  on 
**  The  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  France,"  with  translattons,  notices,  and 
critiques ;  and  he  has  issued  an  edition  of  "  The  Works  of  the  Bard 
of  Corrie."  His  present  work  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  his 
native  parish  and  its  worthies  and  worthy  afiairs,  &c.  A  specimen 
parish  book  it  is  I  Would  there  were  many  others  like  it  for  each 
parish  in  the  three  kingdoms ! 

"  The  Bard  and  the  Belted  Knight "  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  subjects,  yiz. : — 1.  Corrie  Ei(;htv  Years 
since.  2.  The  Parish  Ministers.  3.  The  Gangrel  Cla^^ses.  4. 
Poptdar  Superstitions.    5.  The  Peasant  Bard, — John  Johnstone» 
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of  Comelaw.  6.  Arcliie  Hallidaj^  tlie  Pedlar, — ^an  eeeentric, 
learned,  waaderinff,  aathorlmg  salesman  of  small  wares.  7.  6rm^ 
bam,  the  Bard  of  Milk,— one  of  the  minor  sweet  singers  who  oiri^ 
the  most  ont-of-the-way  nooks  of  Scotland  with  tke  eehoes  of  the 
Muses  (with  specimens  of  the  singer's  strains).  8.  The  Wee  Herd 
Laddie, — ^the  nrst  chapter  of  a  fife  romance  of  real  interest^  the 
after  part  of  which  we  hear  as  the  book  proceeds.  9.  Ber.  Dr. 
Kichardson,  Schoolmaster  of  Corrie,  and  Minister  of  Peninghame, 
— a  nicely  told  storj  of  the  cQttage,  the  school-house,  and  the  Soot- 
tish  country  manse.  10.  The  Belted  Knight, — of  whom  more  anon. 
1 1.  The  Death  of  the  Bard  of  Corrie,  and  a  critique  on  and  speci- 
mens of  his  poetry.  This  concludes  the  first  portion  of  this  boMC, — 
that  from  which  it  sets  the  first  part  of  the  title,  "  The  Bard ; "  sod 
"  The  Belted  Knight "  is  rerealed  to  us  in  the  second  as  Sir  An- 
drew HaUiday,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  given  in  four  chanters,  each 
containing  matter  of  much  interest,  as,  by  the  old  worlcl  magic  of 
industry,  prudence,  and  intelligence,  "  the  wee  herd  laddie  *'  of 
Corrie  became  "  the  belted  knight "  of  King  William  IV/s  court. 
To  this  there  are  added  a  list  of  Sir  Andrew  HaUidav's  writings^ 
extracts  from  his  letters,  a  genealogy  of  his  family,  ana  a  ballad  oq 
his  life  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie.  In  "  The  Old  £ider--John  John- 
stone, of  Irenlaw,"  we  hare  a  finepatriarchal  portrait  of  "  the  earlr 
friend  of  Sir  Andrew  Halliday."  Tne  "  Miscellaneous  Poems"  whid 
follow  have  a  flow  and  rhythm  which  take  them  aboTC  the  average  of 
occasional  verses,  although  they  do  not  perhaps  contain  much  of  **  the 
consecration  and  the  poet's  dream."  In  "  Our  Merchant  Princes  " 
we  have  notices  of  Wm.  Jardine,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  John  Irving,  £eq., 
M.P. ;  and  (rather  misplacedly)  a  biography  of  Dr.  John  Rogerson, 
of  Dumcrieff,  physician  to  the  Empress  of  Eussia.  Five  "  Legendary 
Tales  "  then  follow :— 1.  "  The  Curate  of  Tundergarth,"— a  capital 
Htory,  with  a  touch  of  glamourie  in  it.  2.  The  ballad  of  "  The 
Grewsome  Visitor," — a  case  of  outwitting  the  Black  Prince  of 
*'  Inferno."  3.  "  The  Stone  Coffin,"— a  tale  which  would  tell  ia- 
tensely  in  a  stormy  night  beside  the  kitchen  farm  fire.  4.  **  The 
Gaberlunzie's  Wedding," — a  humorous  story.  And  5.  **  The  Le- 
.:^6nd  of  Corrie," — a  tale  of  a  dragon,  in  which  Arthur  de  MofiTat 
plays  the  part  of  St.  George  in  the  widely  known  ballad  on  hia  ex- 
ploits. *'  Observations  on  Large  and  SmaSl  Farms  "  is  a  pleasinic 
contribution  to  social  economy.  "  Treasure-trove  "  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  changes  wrought  in  Corrie  of  late.  "  A  Remarkable  Dream  " 
is  a  playful  pedagogic  excursus^  and  the  coacluding  "  Occasionai 
Verses "  are  mteresting  in  themselves  as  well  as  musical  in  their 
6  tructure. 

It  is  a  milange  of  tradition,  tale,  history,  biography,  and  poetcy ; 
a  collection  of  value  and  interest  in  more  than  a  lo«al  point  of  viev. 
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THE   TEST   OF   TETJTH, 

▲  LICTUBX  TO  TOUKO  lUH. 

Ir  the  attachment  professed  towards  a  pursuit  were  surelj  pro- 

Shetio  of  its  achievenients,  what  memorable  trophies  might  we  not 
aye  expected  to  have  been  won  by  Truth !  1*0  her  the  fairest 
shrines  nare  been  erected,  the  noblest  anthems  simg ;  to  her  have 
the  greatest  intellects  devoted  themselyes  with  most  chiyalric 
ardonr ;  before  her  haye  all  men  professed  to  bow  in  profonndest 
reyerence  and  loye.  So  that,  to  one  noticing  this  yenemency  of 
affection,  a  maryellons  future  must  haye  seemed  stretching  far 
away,  a  future  in  which  Truth  should  sit  enthroned  in  undisputed 
dommion,  surrounded  by  her  vassals,  all  girt,  and  ever  eager  to 
obey  her  imperial  behests. 

nut  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  several  departments  of  human 
knowledge  will  show  how  sadly  these  dreams  have  failed  to  be 
realized,  and  how  the  sublime  prophecy  has  been  but  an  idle  tale. 
Where  unity  surely  seemed  betokened,  anarchy  disorganizes  ;  and 
instead  of  that  serene  and  calm  agreement,  the  offspring  of  cautious 
and  reverent  thought,  theory  conflicts  with  theory  in  the  fields  of 
science ;  and,  even  in  the  higher  and  more  ethereal  regions  of  thought, 
the  sound  of  battle  still  rings  loud  and  clear,  and,  instead  of  the 
vision  of  men  marching  harmoniously  onward  from  memorable  vic- 
tory to  more  memorable  triumph,  we  have  the  rude  sight  of  inter- 
mingling hypotheses,  antagonistic  theories,  internecine  warfare. 

A  brief  glance  around  will  impress  us  with  this  fact  In  geo- 
metry we  certainly  do  find  harmony,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
us  that  this  must  necessarily  be  expected.  AU  the  conclusions  of 
that  science  are  virtually  given  in  its  premises,  part  of  which,  the 
deflnitions,  are  purely  ideal.  And  all  that  is  required,  after  the 
foundations  have  been  agreed  upon,  are  patience  and  continuous 
effort,  to  educe  all  possible  results  from  combinations  of  the  pro- 
ductive elements.  But  if  we  ascend  from  the  mere  conventions, 
and  speculate  on  the  origin  of  some  of  the  premises  of  geometry, 
unity  vanishes,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  war, — able 
men,  like  Whewell,  claiming  for  her  axioms  the  sanctity  of  intui- 
tional truths ;  abler  men,  like  Mill  and  Herschel,  asserting  them  to 
be  but  formulations  of  experience. 

In  the  physical  sciences  what  rich  and  mighty  collections  of 
fkots  do  we  perceive !  the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages  of  manly 
effort  and  heroic  toil ;  facta  gjathered  from  all  the  regions  of  life  and 
death ;  torn  firom  the  keepmg  of  reluctant  earth,  stolen,  Prome- 
theus-like,  from  the  sky :  a  mass  of  intellectual  opulence,  bearing 


noble  witness  to  tbe  tireless  researches  of  patieiit  S<nenoej  and  to 
the  efficiency  of  her  splendid  instrument.  Induction. 

Even  in  the  mere  collection  and  description  of  these  materials 
agreement  is  frequently  absent,  but  most  especially  do  we  find  dis- 
cord in  tbe  efforts  to  construct  all  these  isolated  facts  into  orgaiiie 
systems  of  philosophy, — in  the  endeavour  to  seijse  the  idea  embodied 
in  separate  phenomena,  to  msss  individuals  under  the  empire  of 
laws,  to  advance  from  generalizatioDs  to  generalisations,  wider  and 
ever  wider,  until  the  sublime  end  and  passionate  aim  of  all  true 
science  is  attained  in  the  unification  of  tne  multitudmous  unirene. 

We  find  a  law  of  continuity  battling  with  epochs  of  convulsigB 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  natural  history  or  the  world;  theories 
as  to  the  origin  or  species  hopelesslv  contending,  deyelopnMnt 
hypotheses,  cosmical  assumptions,  and  everywhere  diversity  smd 
enaless  differences  of  thought,  in  organising  the  presentationa  of 
the  senses. 

In  glancing  now  at  the  condition  of  the  soienoe  of  Moralilgr, 
surely  we  might  have  expected  that  she,  the  meek-eyed,  witii 
heaven-turned  brow,  woulci  have  hushed  all  clamoua,  and  girt  ksr 
kingdom  round  with  the  quietness  of  peace.  Bat  even  her  retreats 
are  ruthlessly  invaded,  and  the  air  is  filled,  not  with  the  confluent 
voices  of  her  children,  but  with  the  dissonant  cries  of  war. 

Besides  an  array  of  mutually  destructive  theories  on  almost  mfm 
question  that  enters  into  the  science  of  ethics,  we  find  an  oppos»> 
tion  upon  its  fundamental  element,  the  origin  of  our  moral  peroe^ 
tions.  On  one  side  we  have  a  doctrine  advocated  which  is  Known 
by  various  names,  such  as  "  a  moral  sense,"  so  called  firom  its  pr^ 
tended  analogy  to  the  functions  of  our  physical  senses;  "  innate 
practical  principles,"  "postulates  of  practical  reason,"  ^'coauBfOa 
sense,"  and  "  conscience,"  all  of  which  are  intended  to  denote  a 
power,  connate  and  inherent,  which  instinctively  recognises  the 
morality  of  actions,  and  authoritatively  approves  or  condemns. 

Confronting  this,  we  find  a  theory  proposed,  truer  to  the  scientifis 
tendencies  ot  the  s^e,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me»  defended  by  mora 
valid  arguments,  and  resting  on  a  broad  and  strong  foundation,  the 
theory  of  ffeneral  utility,  sometimes  called  utilitarianism,-  whiek 
traces  moriuit^  in  the  general  tendencies  of  actions  to  promote  or 
obviate  the  universal  weal. 

In  social  science  have  we  not  diverse  laws  of  development^  and 
doctrines  of  social  cycles  P    Above  all,  have  we  not  that  great  tri- 

gartite  division  of  human  progress,  which  Comte  has  so  confidently 
kid  down,  in  which  man,  starting  from  a  theological  goal,  and 
ascribing  all  the  endless  evolutions  of  material  phenomena  to  divine 
interpositions,  gradually  travels  into  the  metaphysio  regions,  whet? 
he  surrounds  his  facts  with  theoretic  boundaries,  and  invents  inge- 
nious assumptions  to  explain  them,  untily.after  this  weary  and  daoc* 
some  journey,  he  emerges  into  the  broad  sunlight  of  positirio^ 
and,  casting  contemptuously  aside  all  his  theological  hyposteseib 
all  his  metaphysic  constructions,  notes  only  with  eaceral  eye  the 


csdlau  se^tienoes  and  eo-ezistenoes  whioK  the  TMt  field  of  pheno* 
menA  oontinually  displaTS.  And  have  we  not  able  thinkers  who 
dispute  this  sround  inch  by  inoh,— •some  mere  deetruotionistSt  caring 
not  to  build  where  they  have  overthrown ;  others  attempting  to 
erect  hypotheses  upon  the  orumbling  ruins  into  which  they  fancy 
they  have  conyertea  the  stately  pile  P 

tfookin^,  again,  into  the  domain  of  metaphysics,  what  nn^niet 
and  disunion  are  revealed  1  That  grand  battle-field,  the  origin  of 
our  knowledge,  on  which  every  age  has  displayed  its  powers  and 
marshalled  its  thonghts  and  arguments,  still  echoes  with  the  din  of 
war.  What  portion  of  our  knowledge  is  innate  and  inherent,  con* 
gtitating  the  original  furniture  of  the  mind  P  and  what  is  the  product 
of  the  experience  through  which  we  pass  P  Is  any  part  original 
and  underived  P  or,  as  Locke  and  the  sensationalists  maintain,  is  it 
all  experiential,  both  original  premises  and  derived  inferences  P 

Theories  of  perception,  too,  or  the  mode  of  interaction  between 
the  human  organism  and  the  objective  world,  furnish  a  massive 
pldloaophic  history  in  themselves.  And  philosophies  of  the  infinite, 
•lid  doctrines  of  causation,  and  an  endless  series  of  disputed  opinions 
contend  eternally  with  one  another,  each  and  all  claiming  the  vic- 
toacy,  none  confessing  defeat. 

Finally,  in  adverting  to  that  particular  branch  of  human  thought 
and  inquiry  which  is  sometimes  styled  religious  philosophy,  I  need 
not  particularise  the  differences  of  opinion  that  exist,  but  would 
merely  draw  your  attention  to  the  obvious  fact  that  there  disunion 
and  Mree  opposition  are  pre-eminently  found,  excited  into  inteosest 
activity,  ana  never  permitted  to  die  away,  by  that  incarnation  of 
all  moral  evil,  the  odium  theolofficum. 

To  most  of  us  who  have  looked  with  wondering  eye  upon  this 
constant  diversity,  and  especially  upon  the  confidence  with  which 
each  theorist  propounds  his  views,  it  must  oflen  have  occurred,  Is 
there  not  some  universal  standard  of  truth  with  which  all  proposi- 
tions may  be  confronted,  and  their  truth  or  falsehood  immediately 
made  known  P  Is  there  no  test,  like  that  magic  loadfltone  mountain 
in  the  ancient  fable,  which  drew  the  bolts  and  rivets  from  everr 
passing  ship,  and  left  her  loosened  timbers  to  float  and  sway  witn 
the  nndulations  of  the  seas,  a  test  by  which  all  the  strong  and  true 
elements  shidl  be  instantly  extracted  from  a  doctrine,  and  the  weak 
and  evil  portion  of  it  cast  carelessly  away  to  drift  on  and  on  into 
forgetfulness  P  And  in  the  short  time  that  is  left  to  me  I  propose 
to  try  to  answer  this  question,  though  most  briefly  and  imper* 
fectly ;  x>erhaps  I  had  better  say  I  will  only  suggest  a  few  thoughts 
as  a  help  towards  its  solution. 

In  what  are  called  the  inductive  sciences,  •.  e.,  sciences  whose 
foundations  are  actual  facts  which  come  under  our  cognisance  and 
examination,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  truth  of  hypotheses 
oonnected  with  them  must  be  tested  by  their  strict  application  to 
the  facts  which  they  are  intended  to  explain,  so  that  they  are  proved 
to  be  true  by  their  fitting  in  rigidly  with  facts.   We  must  remember^ 
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too,  the  aphorism  which  YHiewell  hM  thos  exprcMed, — ^"It  it  a  tett 
of  true  taeories,  not  only  to  acooant  for,  bot  also  to  predict  pheno- 
meDa/'— a  condition  which  the  theories  of  astronomical  aciaiee 
splendidly  fulfil. 

Among  the  indaotiye  sciences,  we  include  all  those  usoallj  desig- 
nated the  physical  sciences  which  are  conversant  with  objeetiTe 
phenomena: — sociology,  which  recognises  the  facts  presented  by 
the  Tarious  manifestations  of  congregate  life,  with  a  yiew  to  tiie 
determination  of  their  laws; — morahty,  which  keenly  scrotinisBS 
the  actions  of  men,  and  asserts  their  goodness  or  badness  fix>m  their 
production  or  retardation  of  the  general  happiness ; — ^metaphyaios, 
which  classifies  all  the  facts  revealed  by  our  self-consciousneas,  and 
inferred  from  obsenrations  of  the  results  of  other  minds ;  and  otiier 
departments  of  inquiry  which  I  need  not  name. 

The  broad  principle  above  stated  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
truth  of  hypotheses  connected  with  these  sciences  is  proved. 

The  following  remark  is  necessary  to  be  noted.  An  age  with  a 
meagre  assemblage  of  facts,  with  slight  enerience  of  abnonnaJ 
instances,  wanting  in  refined  appliances  and  methods  of  inquiry, 
propounds  a  theory  respecting  the  materials  it  has  been  able  to 
collect, — a  theory  which  a  succeeding  age,  with  larger  intellaetoai 
accumulations,  rejects,  since  an  explanation  which  was  framed  to 
comprise  the  few,  of  course  is  not  comprehensive  enou^  to  admit 
the  many.  But  each  result  was  true;  and  we  cannot  assert  that 
the  previous  hypothesiawas  wrong,  for,  to  the  best  of  the  ability 
of  its  proposers,  it  encompassed  the  materials  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  we  can  only  say  that  we  should  be  wrong  in  accepting 
it  funo,  possessing,  as  we  do,  a  greater  mass  of  facts,  which  we  nave 
acquired  more  securely  by  reason  of  our  more  elaborate  inatru- 
ments  and  processes. 

What  I  especially  wish  to  insist  upon  is  this,  that  when  an  age 
is  compelled  oy  the  necessities  of  a  wider  induction,  or  by  the  aid 
of  more  efficient  methods,  to  reject  a  theoir  current  in  the  preoedini; 
age,  the  attribute  ^'untrue"  cannot  be  app&ed  to  that  tJieory  viewed 
in  its  connection  with  the  facts  it  was  fashioned  to  explain,  but 
could  only  be  used  of  it,  if  it  were  adopted  to  encompass  the  more 
extensive  materials  collected  by  the  philosophers  of  the  later  age. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  our  religious  beliefii,  and 
the  standard  by  which  their  truth  is  to  be  tested. 

A  gross  misconception  on  this  subject  exists,  not  merely  in  ordi- 
nary  minds,  but  also  in  minds  accustomed  to  the  rigorous  niceties 
and  the  broad  requirements  of  science. 

As  a  type  of  the  former  I  offer  a  short  extract  from  the  Biahop 
of  Exeter's  speech  in  1832,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  eleva- 
tion of  Whately  to  the  Arohiepiscopate  of  Dublin  was  under  dis- 
cussion.* After  speaking  of  Whately  as  a  strict  lover  of  truth,  he 
continued : — '*  But  having  said  tbiii,  it  will  not  be  imagined  that  I 

•  **  Lifn  ond  Correepondenoe  of  B.  Whately,"  by  B.  Jsne  Wfaatriy  Qm 

Oinehter), 
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speak  invidiouBl J  when  I  say  that  thi^  yerj  ardent  love  of  tnith,  in 
one  who  happens  to  hare  erred  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  only  makes  him 
more  unsafe  as  a  guide,  much  more  as  the  absolute  arbiter  of  the 
opinions  of  others." 

As  a  type  of  the  scientific  miod  I  take  the  great  scholar  Whe- 
well,  who,  with  his  usual  rashness,  thus  dogmatizes  in  bis  "  Elements 
of  Morality:" — "Men  are  blameable  in  disbelieving  truths  after 
they  have  been  promulgated,  though  they  are  ignorant  without 
blame  before  the  promulgation.  .  .  . '  l^he  man  who  holds  false 
opinions  is  morally  condemnable,  when  he  has  had  the  means  of 
knowing  the  truth.  .  .  .  It  is  his  duty  to  think  rationally,  and 
it  is  to  no  purpose  his  saying  that  he  has  done  all  he  could  to  arrive 
at  truth,  smce  a  man  has  never  done  all  he  can  to  arrive  at  truth." 

The  absurdity  and  fallaciousness  of  these  two  statements  will  be 
fully  evident  upon  a  brief  analysis  of  them. 

Exeter,  with  his  love  of  truth,  has,  we  assume,  been  impelled  on- 
ward by  the  necessities  of  thought  until  he  has  rested  his  belief  in  a 
set  of  doctrines  called  orthodox.  Whately,  with  his  desire  for  truth, 
manages  unfortunately,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  to  think 
differently  from  the  bishop,  and  refuses  to  accept  the  dogmas  which 
the  bishop  holds  to  be  true,  and  is,  therefore,  according  to  the  wise 
conclusion  of  Exeter,  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  darkness  and  error ; 
BO  that  in  this  instance  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  the  standard  of 
theological  truth,  and  all  who  have  not  the  peculiar  gift  of  deftly 
pronouncing  his  **  shibboleths  "  are  beyond  the  pale. 

Examining  Whewell's  remarks,  we  find  that  his  statement  that 
**  men  are  blameable  in  disbelieving  truths  "  is,  in  reality,  a  boastful 
assertion  that  men  who  do  not  admit  what  Whewell  believes  to  be 
truths  are  in  danger  of  reprobation. 

"  The  man,"  too,  he  informs  us,  "  who  holds  false  opinions  "  (». «., 
properly  construed,  opinions  which  Whewell  does  not  hold)  "is 
morally  condemnable,  because  he  has  had  the  means  of  knowing 
the  truth,"  s .  e.,  because  he  has  had  the  blessed  privilege  of  knowing 
what  a  certain  unit  called  WheweU  considers  to  be  true.  I  need 
not  analyze  further:  you  will  readily  perceive  that  both  these 
typal  men  mean  b^  the  truth  that  whicn  they  believe  to  be  true, 
and  their  propositions  amount  to  the  deification  of  themselves  as 
the  arbiters  of  universal  thought. 

These  remarks  will  have  suggested  my  conclusion  to  you,  that 
there  exists  not  a  universal  standard  of  truth,  that  absolute  truth 
is  a  visionary  conception,  and,  if  interpreted  rigorously,  but  an 
empty  80und[.  Home  Tooke  I  believe  to  have  been  perfectly 
correct,  much  as  he  has  been  derided,  in  denying  an  absolute 
immutable  truth,  though  I  confess  he  was  wrong  in  founding  his 
argument  upon  etymological  considerations."* 

I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  application  of  these  remarks,  and 
state  my  conclusion,  by  considering  our  belief  with  reference  to  an 
eztemal  fact,  the  Bible. 

♦  Troweth,  ».  #.,  trusteth  =  truth.    See  ••DiverBions  of  Purley,"  in 
BrUiah  Controvenialitt^  May,  1867,  p.  834.    ..^^ 
1867.  2  a 
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I  now  merel  J  aooept  tiie  Bible  in  the  form  in  whiek  it . 

itself  to  an  UDprejaaieed  inquirer,  that  is  to  a^y,  m  a  book  c»    I 
taining  a  reoord  of  hiatorical  events,  and  a  aeriea  of  mank  teidiaiiL 

One  person,  with  honeet  desire  to  know  the  troth*  ^^giniii^a  tkb 
Yolame,  believes  heartily  that  it  is  verily  the  w«rd  of  God,  tsi 
&om  his  consideration  of  its  contents,  constmcta  a  system  of  belirf. 
Another  man,  equally  honest,  equally  anzioua  to  gnsp  the  tnd, 
reads  the  book,  accepts  its  authority  as  divine,  and  galken  fromiii 
wealth  a  treasury  of  doctrines,  which  are  utterly  diasimilar  to  tkoK 
which  have  been  obtained  by  our  first  hypothetic  inquirer.  A  tkini 
searcher,  eager,  like  his  brethren,  to  sscertain  what  la  raLcritidKi 
the  bo<^,  and,  after  careful  thought  and  cautioua  investigatui, 
decides  that,  as  regards  authority,  it  is  precisely  on  the  same  lent 
as  other  books,  or,  in  other  worda»  ne  denies  its  inspintiaL 
Which  man  has  reached  the  right  conclusion  P  Believer  5o.  1 
separates  from  believer  No.  2,  because  their  doctrines  are  mutnilly 
exclusive,  but  he  still  maintains  a  distant  acquaintanceship  with  Ina 
on  the  ground  of  their  common  acceptance  of  the  book  as  dim. 
Both  believers  scorn  our  third  inquirer,  and  betwixt  the  two  ii  i 
great  gulf  fixed ;  though  No.  3  may  be  a  scholar  and  learned,  isd 
Nos.  1  and  2,  forsooth,  may  pride  themselves  that  they  are  m  &r 
on  a  level  with  the  divine  Christ's  apostles  in  being  *'  umesraed  ud 
ignorant  men."  The  honest  and  eager  desire  for  truth  h&ng  pot- 
tulated  in  the  case  of  all  three  inquirers,  I  ask  by  what  right  ahodd 
one  man  assert  the  absolute  truth  of  his  conclusion,  and  the  ohifMi 
falsehood  of  everybody  else's  P  We  are  bound  to  assume  that  eicL 
in  arriving  at  his  result,  has  obeyed  the  conditions  under  wbirh 
truth  is  attainable ;  and  that  being  the  case,  the  believer  in  t  fsitk 
opposed  to  the  current  one  has  just  as  much  ground  for  eos- 
demning  the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  as  the  orthodox  hsve  fx 
denouncing  his.  The  fact  is,  paradoxical  though  it  may  appev* 
that  all  these  persons  have  attained  a  true  conclusion ;  that  csek 
conclusion  is  true  for  him  who  honestly  believes  it,  and  falM  only 
for  him  who,  bounded  by  circumstances  which  rigorously  eamyA  itt 
rejection,  ihould  pretend  to  accept  it ;  in  other  wcords,  tiiat  tk 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  John's  belief  is  wrong,"  is  this, — that  tbe 
person  who  employs  the  phrase  would  be  himself  wrong,  would  br 
grasping  a  false  faith,  if,  surrounded  by  the  results  of  his  edncatiom 
tendency  of  thought,  course  of  reading,  and  all  those  woadcrfol 
influences  which  modifjr  our  intellectual  life,  he  were  to  admit  Joha'i 
doctrine.  And  I  hold  it  true  that  if  this  analysis  had  been  alvaji 
made  and  aooepted,  the  pages  of  history  would  not  have  bea 
darkened  with  tne  blood  of  noble  men,  the  victims  of  that  oowar^ 
infamy  which  would  strive  to  crush  out  all  honest  indepeadeot 
thought  by  presenting  the  cruel  dilemma  of  a  thirsty  sword,  (X 
quivering  fixe  for  the  body,  or  an  alien  and  lifeless  creed  for  tk 
Bonl. 

I  need  scarcely  speak  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  effort  to  en^ 
the  Bible  into  tlte  universai  test  of  our  religious  belief,  and*  ai  bv 
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ftOXQctiiucs  been  most  absurdly  done,  as  the  fountain  of  all  cms 
xuoral  uotions.  Sucli  an  uttemut  would  amount  to  this,  that  certain 
people,  frDiii  some  cause  or  otlier,  believed  that  the  Bible  was  a 
staudiii'd  by  which  our  religious  thoughts  were  to  be  tried,  bat  by 
very  virtue  of  proposing  it  as  such,  and  demanding  obedience  to  it| 
the  real  dominion  would  be  exercised  by  them ;  tney  would  be  ths 
actual  sources  of  authoritatiye  decisions  on  our  faith,  for  the^  would 
haFe  determined  the  tribunal  before  which  it  should  be  judged ; 
they  would  be  virtually  asserting  themselves  to  be  the  standard  a« 
to  what  should  be  the  standard  to  which  all  men  should  bow.  It 
would  be  the  supremacy  of  a  religious  sect,  not  the  supremacy  of  A 
divine  revelation. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  a  theory  bearing  on  our  subject  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  acute  metaphysician,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  which  he  has  baptized  with  the  name  of  the  "  ultunate 
postulate.*' 

He  thus  expresses  it : — "  A  belief  which  is  proved  by  the  incon* 
ceirableness  of  its  negation  to  invariably  exist,  is  true. '  You  will 
observe  that  the  analysis  of  this  axiom  reveals  the  following  posi- 
tions : — 1.  An  assigned  proposition  is  true,  the  belief  in  wnich 
iny&riably  exists,  t.  e.,  which  is  belieyed  by  everybody  and  by  one'* 
self  at  all  times ;  and  2.  This  fact  of  universal  admission  is  prored 
by  the  incapacity  of  an  individual  inc|uirer  to  conceive  the  neffation 
of  the  proposition,  i.  e.,  to  conceive  it  as  false ;  so  that  re&Qj  all 
the  strength  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  this  latter  assumption.  Time 
will  only  permit  me  to  offer  one  or  two  brief  criticisms  on  thia 
theory.  X  ask,  is  there  any  necessary  connection  between  the 
inability  experienced  by  a  thinker  to  conceive  the  negative  of  a 
proposition,  and  the  inference  therefrom  that  the  proposition  is 
uniTersally  believed  P  I  think  not ;  for  the  modifying  influences 
of  our  manifold  experience  must  be  taken  into  account. 

You  will  remember  the  story  related  by  Locke  in  his  '*  Essay 
on  the  Understanding,"  the  Eastern  king,  who,  having  lived  only 
amid  the  gorgeousness  of  eternal  summer,  and  being  told  by 
a  traveller  who  visited  his  dominions  that  water  in  other  countries 
often  became  hardened  into  lumps  of  ice,  instantly  decapitated  the 
unfortunate  teacher  for  the  impiety  of  imagining  royalty  so  green 
as  to  accept  his  lies.  Now  here  was  a  proposition,  **  water  freezes,*' 
the  negation  of  which  was  utterly  inconceivable  to  the  king,  and  yet 
this  did  not  prove  that  the  king's  belief  was  universal. 

So,  too,  we  find  Whewell,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,"  afBrming  that  he  cannot  conceive  the  negative  of  the 
proposition,  "  all  possible  worlds  must  be  composed  of  elements 
oombined  in  definite  proportions,"— a  judgment  which  Mill,  in  his 
••Logic,"  absolutely  deriaes. 

The  conditions  of  the  conceivable  have  therefore,  I  think,  been 
scarcely  considered  in  the  formation  of  Spencer's  doctrine. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  replying  to  this  objection,  would  say,  as  he 
aotually  does  say  in  his  ••  Principles  of  Psychology,"  that  the  teet 
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of  ineonceiTableness  may  be  falUeioiur,  not  from  any  defeet  in  it 
as  a  test,  but  because  "  men  have  mistaken  for  inconceivable  things 
some  things  which  were  not  inconceivable." 

Bat  how  fallacious  is  this  argument !  I  believe  a  proposition  to 
be  universally  prevalent,  and  therefore  true,  because  to  me  its 
negation  is  inconceivable ;  but  another  thinker  starts  up  and  ex- 
claims that  in  this  instance  the  test  is  not  conclusive,  not  from 
any  inherent  imperfection  in  it,  but  because  the  negative  of  the 
proposition,  which  I  imagine  to  be  inconceivable,  can  actually  be 
construed  to  our  minds.  Now  this  only  means  that  the  person  who 
opposes  me  can  Aim^eJ/*  conceive  the  negation  of  the  doctrine  under 
dispute.  Well,  but  because  he  can  conceive  it,  he  has  no  more 
right  on  that  account  to  state  that  my  belief  is  untrue,  Uian  I,  who 
cannot  conceive  it,  have  to  say  that  he  is  in  error.  If  it  were  con- 
ceded that  on  this  ground  the  belief  I  had  entertained  were  wrong, 
then  my  opponent  would  be  the  test  of  truth  to  me ;  and  my  rule, 
in  ascertaining  the  reality  of  any  specific  thought,  would  be  his 
ability  or  inability  to  conceive  its  negation,  regarmess  of  the  coinci- 
dence of  my  ability  with  his  or  their  disagreement.  So  that  we  are 
again  forced  back  upon  the  conclusion  I  have  maintained,  that  what 
a  man  believes,  that  is  true,  just  because  he  honestly  believes  it, 
and  because,  surrounded,  as  he  is,  by  special  influences,  intellectual 
and  physical,  he  cannot  help  believing  it. 

Buckle,  in  his  '*  History  of  Civilization,"  speaks  of  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  religions  truth  as  a  most 
melancholy  one,  and,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  the  denial  of  the  old 
doctrine  may  seem  like  the  removal  of  all  certain  landmarks,  leaving 
in  their  stead  but  a  confused  and  dreary  waste. 

But  a  closer  examination  will  show  how  purely  imaginary  are 
these  disastrous  results;  for  we  shall  find  that  the  standtfd  of 
truth  is  possessed  by  each  man  who  honestly  believes. 

If  a  man  earnestly  long  afler  the  right  and  good,  and  patiently 
toil  after  its  acquisition,  humbly  and  with  reverent  effort,  following 
wherever  his  intellect,  God's  divinest  gift,  teaches  him  to  seek  it,  then 
the  result  which  he  arrives  at,  and  which  he  thankfully  accepts,  is 
true  for  him,  for  all  the  conditions  of  the  attainment  of  truth,  the 
pure  love  of  it,  and  the  honest  pursuit,  have  been  fulfilled  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  Qod  ennobled  us  with  intellects  wherewith 
to  covet  Truth,  and  evermore  to  seek  longingly  after  her,  following 
with  passionate  love  wherever  our  watehful  eye  may  trace  her 
footsteps'  print ;  and  with  these  intellects,  with  their  different  ten- 
dencies and  varying  powers,  He  implicitly  gave  us  ail  the  diverse 
results  to  which  they  imperatively  lead.  And,  believe  me,  he  most 
truly  honours  Him,  and  most  zealously  strives  to  glorify  Him  in 
all  things,  who  advances  wherever  his  intellect  may  beckon  him, 
honestly  and  reverently,  and  without  prejudice  or  sordid  care. 
As,  however,  all  propositions,  in  proportion  to  their  generalitf ,  are 
deficient  in  specific  power,  and  are  only  capable  of  producing  dis- 
tinct impi-essiuns  when  broken  up  into  the  elements  of  which  they 
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are  composed,  I  will  disintegrate  my  proposition  by  stating  that 
the  sincere  believer  in  the  Bible  as  the  revealed  will  of  God,  the 
sincere  disbeliever  in  it  as  such,  the  Bationalist,  the  Deist,  the  man 
of  any  creed  you  nlease,  so  long  as  the  honest  pnrsnit  of  truth  has 
animated  him  in  the  acquisition  of  his  belief,  is  equally  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  who  weighs 
impartially,  and  judges  truly  all  whom  he  has  made. 

And  believe  me  that  the  unison  which  is  well  pleasing  to  Him  is 
not  that  of  lifeless  creeds,  but  of  living  noble  acts,  and  that  the 
subtlest  and  sublimest  anthem  that  can  be  uttered  in  His  high 
praise  rises  not  from  syllabic  concord,  comes  not  from  the  assonance 
of  men's  weak  words,  but  ascends,  with  melody  that  instrument 
never  knew,  from  the  union  of  manly  and  inspired  lives,  from  the 
brotherhood  of  pure  thoughts,  of  high  endeavours,  of  chivalrio 
tenderness,  of  humble  strength,  of  all  those  gentle  sympathies  and 
graceful  deeds  which  shall  endure  when  human  language  shall  have 
had  its  latest  utterer,  and  when  its  sounds  shall  have  for  ever  died 
away,  and  when  all  our  creeds  and  forms  shall  no  longer  be  the 
fierce  instruments  of  strife,  but,  like  sword  and  spear  crumbling 
into  neglected  dust  amid  the  happy  quietness  of  peace,  be  forgottea 
evermore.  T.  £mlbt  Yoi7N0. 


PoiJTiCAx  EcovoXT  AND  HuxAiT  LiTB. — It  IB  important  to  undentand 
that  capital  it  useful,  not  merelj  to  him  who  possesfles  it — that  is  not  con- 
tested,— but  even  to  those  who  poesess  it  not.  This  it  is  the  business  of 
economic  science  to  demonstrate ;  this  it  is  that  shows  the  harmony  of 
interests.  If  the  science  is  impassive,  the  master  of  the  science  has  in  hia 
breast  the  heart  of  man;  all  his  sympathies  are  with  the  disinherited 
diildren  of  fortune — for  those  of  his  brethren  who  bend  under  the  threefold 
yoke  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  wants  unsatisfied.  It  is  not  at  the 
point  of  view  of  those  whose  riches  OTerflow  that  the  science  of  wealth 
excites  interest.  What  we  desire  is  the  constant  approximation  of  all  men 
towards  a  level  which  is  always  rising.  The  question  is,  whether  this  deve- 
lopment of  humanity  is  to  be  accomplished  by  liberty  or  by  constraint.  I^ 
then,  I  did  not  perceiye  distinctly  how  capital  profits  eyen  those  who  do 
not  possess  it ;  how,  under  the  reign  of  freedom,  it  increases,  diffuses,  and 
equalises  itself  unceasingly, — if  it  were  my  misfortune  to  see  in  capital  only 
the  advantage  of  the  capitalists,  and  thus  to  see  only  one  side,  and  that  the 
narrowest  and  least  consoling  side  of  economic  science,  I  would  become  a 
socialist.,  for  in  one  way  or  other  inequality  must  be  gradually  obliterated; 
and  if  freedom  refused  this  solution  I  would,  like  the  socialists,  demand  it 
from  the  law,  from  the  State,  from  constraint,  from  art — I  would  seek  it  in 
Utopia.  But  it  is  my  happiness  to  perceive  that  artificial  arrangements  are 
superfluous  when  freedom  suffices — ^that  God's  thought  is  superior  to  the 
legislator's,  that  true  science  consists  in  comprehending  the  divine  work, 
not  in  imagining  another  in  His  place ;  for  it  is  in  truth  Gk>d  who  has 
created  the  marrels  of  the  social  world  as  well  as  those  of  the  material 
world,  and  doubtless  He  has  smiled  on  one  of  these  works  not  less  than  on 
the  other.  *'  And  Ood  saw  that  it  was  good."  What  is  needful,  then,  ia 
not  to  change  the  laws  of  nature,  but  to  learn  them,  in  order  to  oonfiyrnt 
ourselves  to  them. — **Bastiat'* 
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8TUDIBS   IN  BJraLiSH  LirBSATUBB. 


THE  80NN£TS  OF  MILTON. 

Ax  Efitaph  ok  xhs  ADMnuBus  Dbaxatio  Poet,  Willlue 

Shakbpbsb,  1630. 


**  ThM  linct "  [to  wluch  MUtoa  himMlf,  in  t]30  fiist  edition  o^ 
hM  Affixed  the  dele]  weore  probably  written  [April  23rd]  on  the  Uank  leii 
of  •  oopy  of  3hak«pere*8  [works] — "  which  copy  mtut  have  been  the  JIni 
fidio.  Be  oo  otlier  then  existed.  Two  yews  afierwarde  (1632)  they  were 
prefixed  anonymously,  in  company  with  other  new  copies  of  laudatory 
Tersee,  to  the  awond  folio  of  Shakspere  then  published.  So  &r  as  we  know, 
they  were  the  first  Terees  of  Milton  that  appeared  publicly  in  print." — 2>. 
MMMon*$  **XiAr  of  Milton,"  toL  L,  p.  203.  '*The  verses  are  valuable,  as 
showing  the  high  estimation  in  which  Milton,  who  always  expressed  his 
seal  thoughts,  held  the  immortal  dramatist." — KeiffhtUy'i  "  Lifif  Opimioms^ 
mud  Writings  of  Milton**  p.  264.  Milton  was  twenty-fonr  years  of  age 
when  these  yerses  were  written,  being  absent  from  Cambridge  during  Easter 
Tenn,  beginning  April  7th,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plagne 
in  fehat  oity.  Wem  the  lines  composed  in  preselice  of,  or  after  a  viail  to» 
the  Stratford  monument  P     J>id  Milton  ever  stand  at  Sfaakapere's  gtme  ? 

It  has  been  suggested,  or  rather  guessed  ftmn.  these  lines,  that  MfltM 
■MT  have  been  conosmed  in  the  comcting  of  the  second  f^Uo^  1688.  Of 
ICuton's  admiration  of  "  the  admirable  diamatia  poet  **  these  tines  are  effi- 
dsBoe  snffioient^  and  we  know  that  even  after  the  Puritan  onalaaght  on  plajw 
■sd  players  our  admirable  epic  poet  retained  hia  afieetion  iae  "  sweetert 
Bhakqpere,  fimcy's  child."  Milton  was  «  oarefiil  reader  and  a  diligent  coi^ 
netor  and  annotator  of  books  with  verbal  criticisms,  and  we  have  publiahed 
mdmeniof  hia  skiU  in  this  department  in  his  EmendaHone*  in  Smripidtm 
^  Museum  Criticum,'*  vol.  L,  pp.  283—291).  The  second  folio  bears  maiki 
of  Bomit  editorial  supervision,  and  it  is  ehiefly  corrections  of  a  verbal,  or 
Xtttker,  we  might  say,  orthographical  nature,  in  which  the  evidence  of  Uds 
cditei  but  these  extend  only  over  a  part  of  the  book.  The  suggested  expla- 
mukioa  is,  that  during  1630-1,  Milton  studied,  road,  and  annotated  a 
portion  of  his  copy  of  Shakspere ;  hearing  of  the  intended  issno  of  a  new 
edition  he  ofi^a  the  nse  of  his  oopy,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  whieh  these  Ham 
wwe  written ;  that  the  publishers  accepted  the  offer,  and  oomplimentsd  the 

SODf  versifier  by  prefixing  his  lines  to  the  preeious  volumes  and  allowing 
n  to  taste  at  once  the  glory  and  vanity  of  Hterature  by  seeing  hiouelf  Ibr 
the  firat  time  publicly  in  print. 

What  needs  my  (1)  Shakspere  for  his  honoured  honet 
The  labour  of  f^n  age  in  piUd  atones  P 

JZtf^s  io  pmraphtaaing» 

Lino  1.  Oecaaion  is  there  that. .  .should  have ;  beloved  vslios. 
2.  Exerted  industry ;  century  ;  upheaped. 

(1)  Th9  emphatic  use  of  the  pronoun  laf  here  indicates  how  oloea|y  to 
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Or  tiiat  his  kaU&wed  reUeg  shoald  be  kid 

Under  a  star^ypointing  pyramid  P  (2) 

I}ear  son  of  memory,  great  heir  oifame^ 

What  need'st  tboa  bqcel  weak  toOneee  of  thy  funne  f 

Thoa,  in  our  wonder  and  awtoniskment. 

Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monuntent. 

For  whilet,  to  the  ehame  of  slow-endeavomring  art, 

Thy  easy  numhers  flow,  and  that  each  heart 

Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  mnvahted  (3)  booh, 

3.  Beyered  remains ;  entombed. 

4.  Hesreu-resching. 

5.  Precious  ;  mighty  possessor ;  rsnown. 

6.  Slight  evidence ;  reputation. 

7.  Admiration;  revweut awe. 

8.  Raised  for ;  enduring  memorisl. 

9.  So  long  as ;  humiliation ;  painfiilly  laborioos. 

10.  Musical  yerses ;  soul's  affections. 

11.  Pages;  priceless  yolume. 

his  soul  Milton  had  taken  "  the  admirable  dramstic  poet»"  of  whom  Jonson 
said,  in  the  famous  lines  prefixed  to  the  first  folio, — 

"Soul  of  the  age^ 
The  applaose,  delight,  ftnd  wondor  of  our  stags, 
Mg  Shakspere,  rise  I    I  will  not  lodge  thse  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  farther  to  make  thee  a  room. 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  aUve  still  while  thy  book  shall  Uts^ 
And  we  haye  wits  to  read  and  praise  to  giye." 

(2)  A  solid  figure  on  a  rectilinear  base,  the  sides  of  which  are  triangles 
conyerging  to  a  point  at  the  top,  as  the  Pyramids  of  Bgypt,  Mexico,  &c. 
Though  probably  an  Egyptian  word,  pyramid  seems  to  be  etymologically 
oonnected  with  the  Ghreek  ftgr,  a  flame  which  tapers  to  a  point.  This  same 
idea  had  been  diffhsely  expressed  by  Leonard  Bigges,  in  his  verses  in  the 
first  folio,  thus : — 

"  Thy  works,  by  which  outlive 

Thy  tomb  thy  name  must ;  when  that  stone  is  rent. 

And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 

Here  we  alive  shall  see  thee  still.    This  book. 

When  brass  and  marble  fade,  shall  make  thee  look 

Presh  to  all  ages ;  when  posteritr 

Shall  loathe  what's  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 

That  is  not  Shakspere's.    •    .    . 

Be  soiv,  our  Shakspere,  thou  canst  never  die, 

But  crowned  with  lanrel  live  eternally." 

(B)  TJnvahied  as  m  Shakspere's «'  Biehard  HI.  :**-- 

**  Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea." — Act  i.,  se,  4. 
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Those  Delphic  lines  (4)  with  deep  impretnon  took  ; 

Then  thou,  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving^ 

Dost  make  ue  marble,  with  too  mnch  eoncewing  ; 

And,  so  sepulchred,  in  sach  pomp  dost  He, 

That  kings,  for  sach  a  tomb,  would  wish  to  die. 

12.  Mind-moTiog  interest  reoeiyed. 

13.  All  that  time ;  imagination  ;  making  us  onconscioua. 

14.  Change  us  into  memorial  goulptaies  ;  thought. 

15.  Withm  our  hearts  enshrined ;  magnificence ;  repose. 

16.  Monarchs;  resting-place;  desire;  expire. 

(4)  Delphic--oraoular,  inspired,  from  Delphi,  a  small  town  in  Greeos^ 
celebrated  for  the  possession  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  patron  of  poets. 


C^t  Jnqttirm 


Questions  bbquibikg  Akswbbs. 

731.  Can  any  one  &TOur  me  with 
full  information  concerning  the 
necessary  preUminaries  to  becoming 
a  barrister,  with  special  reference 
to  the  expense,  both  of  money  and 
time,  entailed  in  keeping  term? — 

ja,  F.  G. 

732.  What  means  must  be  taken 
to  become  a  barrister?  How  mttoh 
money  might  be  required  ?  Time  7 
What  qualifications  are  needed? 
The  name  of  any  book  that  would 
give  me   full    information    how   I 

'  must  proceed.  Whether  is  the 
English  or  Scottish  bar  the  easier 
to  attain  to,  intelleetuallg  smd  pecu- 
niarily f — A  Dbsibotts  Stxtdbkt. 

733.  A  London  paper  contained  a 
paragraph  stating  tnat  Frof.Faradsy 
sometimes  preached  amongst  the 
**  Sandemanian?,"  or  "  Glassites." 
Would  some  correspondent  kindly 
gif e  some  information  of  this  sect : 
its  history,  tenets,  &c.  ? — Samttbl. 

784.  What  position  does  John 
Godfrey  Herder,  author  of  "  Out- 
lines of  a  Philosophy  of  the  His- 
tory of  Man,"  hold  amongst  philo- 
sophers? I  find  that  he  was  a 
man  of  much  genius,  though  his 
early  education  was  somewhat  neg- 
lected.   His  fiither  refused  to  allow 


him  to  read  any  books  sare  the 
Bible  and  a  Prayer-book.  From 
the  aboTe-named  ^  Outlines,"  whidi 
is  the  only  one  of  Herder's  works 
which  I  have  seen,  I  am  much  per- 
plexed in  endeaTonring  to  find  what 
religious  views  the  author  held. — 
B.  F.  G. 

Abbwsbb  to  QlTBSnOBB, 

706.  Yioesimus  Knox,  D.D., 
(1754_1822)  was  the  son  of  the 
head-master  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  London.  He  was  educated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  1778  was  chosen  master  of 
Tunbridge  School,  Kent,  in  which 
he  taught  thirty-tbree  years.  He 
was  besides  rector  of  Bumwell  and 
Bamsden  Grays,  in  Essex,  and  dsr- 
gyman  in  Shipboume,  in  Kent.  He 
was  a  highly  popular  preacher,  and 
was  much  sought  after  by  the  di- 
rectors of  public  oharitles  for  the 
delivery  of  sermons  on  behalf  of 
their  institutions  and  schemes.  Dr. 
Knox's  chief  work  was  *'  Chiistian 
Philosophy,"  a  compendium  of  the 
evidence  and  an  argument  for  tiis 
excellenoe  of  revMled  retigioo; 
"Bssays,  Moral  and  Literary;" 
"Liberal  Education,"  inelndbig 
notices  of  the  defects  in  the  Bn^Ui 
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univenities s  ''Winter  ETenings," 
lucabrations  on  life  and  letters; 
Sennone  on  faith,  hope,  and  charity ; 
"Elegant  Epistle*;'*  *<  Elegant  Ex- 
tracts,'* Tol.  i.  prose,  toI.  ii.  Terse. 
These  selections  were  at  the  time 
made  with  taste  and  judgment,  and 
for  many  years  had  a  large  circula- 
tion. His  style  was  neat  and  ele- 
gant, but  it  displays  neither  origi- 
nality nor  power.  His  reputation 
is  waning,  and  the  farourable  men- 
tion of  him  is  confined  to  those  who 
were  trained  under  the  influence  of 
his  school  books.  He  has  no  claim 
to  present  attention. — B.  M.  A. 

707.  An  '<  Essay  on  the  Uni- 
formity of  Causation,"  published  in 
1829,  is,  I  should  think,  the  pro- 
duction of  Samuel  Bailey  (bom 
1787),  of  Sheffield,  author  of  "  Es- 
says on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  the 
Progress  of  Knowledge,"  &c. ;  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Hind;"  "Essays  on  the  Formation  of 
Opinions ;"  "The  Theory  of  Beason- 
ing:"  "Discourses  on  vanous  sub- 
jects before  Literary  Societies,"  and 
many  other  works  on  politics  and  poli- 
tical economy.  He  is  known  to  me 
«hiefly  by  his  review  of  Berkeley's 
Theory  of  Vision,  and  his  reply  to 
Professor  Ferrier^s  paper  on  that 
subject,  his  "Theory,"  and  his 
'*  Discourses ;"  and  by  two  volumes 
on  the  received  text  of  Shakspere's 
dramatic  works,  and  its  improve- 
ment, 1862 — 1866.  Some  critiques 
from  the  pen  of  J.  S.  Mill  appeared 
in  the  Westminster  Seview,  regard- 
ing Samuel  Bailey's  several  works 
at  dates  near  to  their  publication. 
In  one  of  these,  reissued  in  Mill's 
"  Dissertations  and  Discussions," 
▼ol.  ii.,  that  great  thinker  says, 
'*  Mr.  Bailey  is  one  who,  on  any 
eubject  on  which  he  thinks  fit  to 
write,  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
hearing."  He  has  been  an  influ- 
ential writer,  an  instructor  of 
thinkers ;  and  "  the  unfeigned  re- 
spect"   of   students    of    thought, 


whether  agreeing  or  disagreeing 
with  him,  is  due  to  the  octogenarian 
metaphysician. — 8.  K. 

710.  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
in  Haddington,  Scotland  (1663^ 
1716),  filled  several  important  poli- 
tical posts,  and  was  notable  for  his 
Bepublican  earnestness.  He  was 
"a  zealous  asserter  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people."  He  published  writings 
on  the  "Affairs  of  Scotland,"  on 
"  Government,"  &c.,  and  collected 
editions  of  his  "Political  Works" 
were  issued  1722, 1732, 1737, 1749. 
An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun,  was  pub- 
lished by  an  eccentric  nobleman  of 
literary  tastes — David  Stewart  Ers- 
kine.  Lord  Gardross,  and  Earl  of 
Buchan,  in  1792.  Enough  to  suit 
G.  H.  W.'s  purpose  may  perhaps 
be  got  in  "  Retrospective  Review," 
▼ol.  iv.,  100—115;  or  in  Bobwfc 
Chambers's  "Liveeof  Illustrious  and 
Distinguished  Scotsmen,"  vol.  ii., 
323—831.  Fletcher^s  chief  fame 
now  rests  on  his  reputed  saying, 
that  "if  a  man  were  permitted  to 
make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not 
care  who  should  make  the  laws  of 
the  nation."  This  observation, 
which  occurs  in  "  An  Account  of  a 
Conversation  concerning  the  Bight 
Begulation  of  Governments  for  the 
Common  Good  of  Mankind,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose, 
the  Earls  of  Bothes,  Edinburgh, 
and  Haddington,  from  London, 
1st  Dec.)  1703,"  is  not  spoken  of  as 
original,  but  quoted  as  the  observa- 
tion of  a  friend. — S.  N. 

717.  Perhaps  the  readiest  and 
most  certain  method  of  gaining  his 
end  would  be  for  S.  W.  Young  to 
procure  a  copy  of  Dr.  John  Hill 
Burton's  "  Benthamiana ;"  or  select 
extracts  from  the  works  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  with  an  outline  of  his 
opinions  on  the  principal  subjects 
discussed  in  his  works.  The  intro- 
ductory notice  to  that  work — ^whioh 
is  to  be  got  cheap  at  old  book-stalls. 
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wNMit  nmo  ^      

snalytio  list  of  the  oooteDtt  of  the  | 
oolleoted  edition  of  the  oki  le^Bt^t 
works  in  elef«B  Tolamee,  mad  the 
outline  is  an  »bridgm«Bt  of  that 
mtrodaetkm  to  the  study  of  Bent- 
hsm's  works  ^irtiich  Dr.  Burton 
supplied  to  that  ooUected  edition. 
In  Alibone's  "Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish and  Ameriean  Authors  "  a  list 
and  eriticisnis  are  giren.  His  life 
and  works  daserre  mueh  study. 
"  The  history  of  the  first  forty  years 
of  his  life  is  connected  wtth  the 
names  of  Shelhnme,  Osmden,  Adam 
Smith,  Hastings,  Wilkes,  Dufming, 
Pitt,  [Blaokstone,]  and  Miraheau ; 
while  the  latter  portion  of  his  career 
is  associated  with  those  of  Cart- 
wright,  Brougham,  Burdett,  Hor- 
ner, Mill,  Mackinteeh,  Hobbouse, 
O'Gonnell,  Sydney  Smith,  Mina, 
and  Bammohun  Boy.  He  (b.  1747) 
had  Hred  to  see  the  adoption  a( 
many  of  his  at  first  least  popular 
opinions;  and  he  died  at  a  time 
when  political  eyents  had  given  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  progress  of 
bis  political  doctrinen.  His  death 
took  plaoe  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1682."— B.  M.  A. 

721.  Mrs.  Johnstone  was  a  native 
of  Inyemess.  In  1816  she  puh- 
lished  "Clan  Albin,"  a  national 
tale  "of  great  merit,  full  of  inci- 
dent and  character ;  and  presenting 
many  fine  and  bold  pictures  of  ex- 
tomal  nature."  In  1827,  "Elisabeth 
de  Bruce."  In  conjunction  with  her 
husband,  John  Johnstone — editor  of 
sereral  compilations  firom  the  poets, 
and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  cheap 
titerature  by  the  issue  of  the 
Schoolmaster^  a  periodical  sub- 
lequently  meiged  in  Tak's  Sdm' 
hmr^k  Ma§asi»e,  and  who  bad 
been  oonductor  of  the  Bdinhur^h 
Weekly  Chronicle  prior  to  that  she 
for  a  long  period  contributed  to 
periodical  literature.  She  was  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oentary  de 
J^»oio  editNss  of  Taiee  Ma^amm, 


and  duzing  a  gfcnt  poitiaB  of  te 
period  Taite  Miagoaime  eiwliud 
leiieiis  and  analyaea  of  slliheehitf 
works  of  fiotioQ  of  tiie  day  fern  kr 

pen  ;  and  often  liar  anahsei  ^R 
more  interaattag,  in  onrywv.te 
the  noveb  at  foil  Isn^  In 
Johnstone  and  her  hnsbsBd  m 
eariy  and  eouataut  fiiends  of  Bskrt 
Niooi,  who  iiidoed  died  si  Asr 
house — a  homo  always  opsa  to  ■■ 
of  letters  by  aspiiwcioB  or  by  adsm- 
ment — at  Layerodt  Bank,BSsr  Vk- 
burgh.  The  poet  died,  aftff  sAr 
lous  nursing,  in  the  piMSsg  ct 
those  who  "hailed  the  briglitp^ 
mise  of  his  yowth,"  helped  W 
along  the  jouraej  of  his  dbort  life* 
chemd  hmn  in  his  last  hoar,isd 
cherished  the  meoiorf  of  his  vwib 
and  talents.  Mrs.  Johnstons  «na 
"  The  Diyersiona  of  Holycote:  ff, 
the  AH  of  Thinking  ;"  and  •Tk 
Nights  of  the  Bound  IViMe,"  M 
intended  for  the  instructiye  di^ 
of  the  young,  and  remarkabte  fir 
containing  a  happy  mixturv  i 
geniality  and  pradenoe;  "&> 
Edinburgh  Talea  "  wen  mteodsd  ti 
be  a  cheap  seriea  of  instractiTe  1^ 
tions,  and  they  form  akc0E^ 
an  agreeable  eoilectkm  of  pl<"^ 
and  beneficial  nof^deltes.  Whi 
we  knew  Mrs.  Johnstone  she  i^ 
retired  from  authonhip,  tat  if 
tained  all  her  fornur  mtetwt  > 
letters  and  eyents.  In  the  kiadii^ 
manner  she  oonyersed  alwsjaooAr 
topics  most  intereeting  to  hern*' 
tors,  but  her  own  eoovenatioo  «« 
of  the  most  intewtiug  sort,  rcoa* 
iseent  of  most  of  the  prime  iot«U^ 
of  the  time,  their  habits  snd  tbar 
genius.  We  remember  bertooia 
the  Borrovr  of  her  widowhood;  W 
she  passed  away  almost  uxmotieN 
by  the  press,  and  we  do  not  bf 
of  any  of  the  dietRwanes  of  ^ 
graphy  which  embalms  her  nssie* 
its  pages,  who  was  so  brig!*** 
inteUectoal  ornament  to  Seott^ 
letten.--R.  M.  A. 
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f%B  AmUUhop  of  Tork  **  On 
Modem  NoveU.** — The  Archbishop 
of  Tork,  m  the  course  of  an  address 
on  SdooatioD,  with  which  he  opened 
the  sesaion  of  the  York  Church  In- 
stitute, made  the  following  remarks 
on  aenaational  novels : — 


M< 


'The  psmion  for  works  of  fiction 
has  called  out  immense  numbers  of 
Btories  to  meet  it.  He  would  be  a 
bold  man,  and  perhaps  not  a  very  i(  ise 
one,  who  should  condemn  altogether 
thia  kind  of  reading.  Works  of  fic- 
tion solace  many  an  hour  of  forced 
inaction,  and  afford  to  the  invalid, 
imprisoned  in  his  chamber,  access  to 
soeiety  and  converse  without  tho 
trouble  that  would  attend  them. 
Well-chosen  works  of  this  kind  give 
to  young  people  some  of  the  benefits 
of  experience,  without  its  bitter  les- 
soDa,  and  at  an  age  when  imitation 
of  models,  and  self'formation  after 
known  examples,  are  the  most  active 
instincts.  Buah  works  enlarge  the 
dboice  of  examples,  and  enable  us  to 
go  into  wider  circles  than  our  own, 
and,  as  it  were,  with  an  interpreter 
at  hand  to  show  us  what  to  regard. 
Bnt  modem  fiction,  catching  its  tone 
ffom  our  philosophy  and  our  science, 
insists  on  its  right  to  show  us  all 
that  exists  in  the  world,  and  claims 
for  all  an  equal  right  to  interest  us. 
Henoa  that  large  band  of  literary 
photographers  from  the  Ufe  who 
bring  us  those  astonishini^  pictures 
from  classes  of  which  it  would  be 
dangevous  to  know  much  except  in 
piotoiea.  Observe  our  murderer, 
how  well  we  have  reproduced  him. 
Yoa  see  in  every  line  how  fit  he  was 
to  put  his  first  wife  into  a  well 
fifteen  vears  ago  (fear  not,  she  es- 
caped, u>r  the  wells  of  fiction  hare 


false  bottoms !).  There  is  something 
fascinating  about  his  soowl ;  there  is 
strength  in  his  jaw  (you  always  have 
that  massive  jaw).  We  have  repio* 
duced  every  Wrinkle ;  we  flatter  our* 
selves  that  we  have  even  deepened 
the  shadows.  We  have  provided 
the  usual  gentle  woman,  refined  and 
virtuous;  and  how  can  she  help 
being  drawn  towards  this  wonderful 
combination  of  mystery  a«d  stem* 
ness?  Friend,  your  murderer,  un- 
lovely in  life,  is  by  no  means  more 
lovely  in  art.  You  do  impress  us, 
no  doubt,  with  this  portentous  sin* 
picture — blnck-visaged,  ill-focussed, 
diatorted ;  but  do  not  mistake  sur- 
prise for  pleasure.  We  go  with  you 
from  the  sympathy  of  fear,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  lowe.%t  of  emotions.  And 
when,  late  at  night,  with  the  candles 
flickering  in  their  sockets,  and  our 
chamber  full  of  abnormal  creatings, 
we  have  learned  the  worst  that  the 
wife  come  from  the  well  can  do  to 
the  husband  going  to  the  gallows, 
nothing  remains  out  of  all  that  gla- 
mour that  it  can  please  or  profit  any 
child  of  man  to  remember.  It  is 
not  art.,  but  strong  sensation — a  dif- 
ferent thing.  But  what  makes  it 
false  to  art,  if  we  assume  that  it  was 
a  pretty  faithfdl  reproduction  ?  This 
is  no  small  assumption.  Hardly  in 
one  case  are  real  strength  and  self* 
control  and  shrewdness  associated 
with  evil  deeds.  All  the  nature 
goes  to  wreck  together,  and  a  sen- 
sual, selfish  state,  half  stupid  and 
half  cunning,  repellent  to  every  man 
and  woman,  would  suit  best  with 
the  past  proceedings  of  our  hero. 
But  suppose  the  pictura  true  to 
&otj  and  then  consider  why  it  is 
false  to  art.  Compare  with  works 
of  this  kind  a  real  work  of  art,  as 
nearly  like  them  as  you  can  find. 
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Such  a  work  is  the  'Macbeth*  of 
Shakspere.  We  could  so  tell  the 
story  of  it  that  it  should  resemble 
exactly  a  modem  work.  It  is  full 
of  horrors  of  the  modem  sort ;  thej 
excite  an  interest  most  akin  to  pain. 
But  horrors  do  not  make  a  work  of 
art ;  and  the  artist  wins  our  sympa- 
thy, not  for  the  tragedy  of  blood,  but 
foratraffedy  within  it — for  thefidlof  a 
man  and  of  a  nature  of  much  force  and 
bravery  under  conditions  common  to 
men — ambition  and  the  wicked  whis- 
per  from  without.  There  is  a  strug- 
gle before  he  yields ;  the  suggestion 
of  the  murder  is  dreadful  to  him ; — 

*  Why  do  I  jield  to  that  tugrgestion 
WboM  horrid  image  doih  unflz  mv  hair. 
And  maka  mj  leatMl  heart  knoek  at  my 

riba, 
Against  the  u«e  of  nature  7 ' 

It  is  the  turning-point  with  him. 
Poor,  fallen  man,  guilty,  like  the 
rest,  will  he  pray  now  and  ask  for 
strength  from  Him  who  is  permitting 
him  to  be  sifted  by  these  tempta- 
tions ?  He  will  not.  The  moment 
is  come  that  will  decide  a  life  ;  and 
he  does  as  men  of  weak  principle 
will  do,  he  resolves  to  drift  with  the 
9  ream  of  erents ; — 

*  If  chance  will  hsTa  me  kinir, 
Why^  ehauee  may  crown  me, 
Without  my  etir.* 

All  is  henceforth  lost.  After  that 
moment  of  indecision  in  which  the 
will,  broken  no  doubt  by  former 
«Til  act  and  thought,  makes  so  poor 
a  fight  for  life,  crime  follows  on 
orime  with  an  impetuous  and  stormy 
haste.  No  pause  even  of  a  moment 
to  £sther  the  fruits  of  his  ciime ; 
writhing  with  a  remorse  that  will 
never  die,  he  is  yet  obliged  to  feed 
it  with  fresh  crimes.  More  slowly, 
but  surely  still,  the  clouds  of  retri- 
bution close  around  him.  The  pre- 
ternatural beings  to  which  he  trusted 
have  cheated  mmj  and  the  very 
wood  is  rooted  up  to  maroh  against 
him,  as  he  thinks,  for  his  destrud- 
tion.  The  divine  justice  that  governs 
the  w(  rid  vindicatea  itself.     The  de- 


struction that  sin  prepares  for  ilad. 
is  made  plain  to  us.     He  who  was 
to  outward  aeeming  a  great  power 
of  evil,  striking  down  beings,  and 
quenching  the  fire  upon  the  hearth- 
stone with  the  blood  of  all  the  hoos^, 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  stronger  than 
he  is,  who  brings  him  and  hia  glory 
down  '  to  dusty  death.*    There  was 
something  better  in  the  man,  had  not 
the  tempter  vanquished  liim.    And 
not  far  off  from  this  story,  at  it  has 
been  worked  out,  are  two  thoughts 
that  elevate  and  soften  us  even  in  the 
midst  of  horrors  perhaps  too  wn^  for 
true  beaoty ;  the  one, '  Lead  as  not 
into  temptation  ;*  the  other,  *Doabt- 
less  there  is  a  God  that  jndgeth  the 
earth.*     Now  here  is  the  answer  to 
our  question.    What  is  the  fault  of 
the  realist  school  of  writer*  who 
claim  the  right  to  display  before  ns 
all  forms  of  human  vice  and  frailty  ? 
They  have  no  true  interest  for  ns  in 
themselves.    Who  are  we  that  we 
should  stand  by  our  brotber^s  sick- 
bed, and  make  profit  and  amendment 
by  showine  his  sores  ?    There  must 
be  something  to  soothe  and  soften 
the  pain  we  feel  at  the  display — 
something  to  excuse  it  and  prove 
that  it  was  necessary.    Unfold  for 
us  some  struggle  of  a  moral  being 
like   ourselves,  £Ulen,  yet    with  a 
power   of    choice   and    capable   of 
good.    Show  us  some  phase  of  that 
great    development    which,    under 
God*s  directing  hand,  the  race  of 
man  is  undergoing.      Give  us,  as 
spiritual  beings,  something  worthy 
of  the  sympathy  of  spiritittl  beings 
— something  to  quicken  our  souls  a 
little,  in  true  knowledge^  or   tnie 
reverence,  or  true  love,  and  you  will 
do  what  the  masters  of  pure  art 
have  always  aimed  at.    And  whether 
you  find  this  for  m  in  the  midst  of 
stormy  incidents,  or  in  the  plsdii 
dulness  of  some  little  town,  yoa 
vrill  claim  our  human  sympathy  l^r 
being  human  too^  and  it  will  not  be 
reproved." 
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Olatgow :  Dron  ParUh  Literary 
Sodetjf, — The  opening  address  to 
the  lSx>n  Parish  Literary  Society 
was  delivered  in  the  hall  adjoining 
the  Xron  Church,  on  Thursday 
evening,  4th  Oct.,  by  the  honorary 
president  (Bev.  James  McG-regor). 
He  took  for  his  subject  "Fine 
Art}"  on  which  he  delivered  an 
-interesting  and  instructive  address, 
with  a  brilliancy  well  befitting  the 
theme. 

On  opening  tlie  subject  he  al- 
luded to  the  small  attention  that 
was  given  to  its  study,  and  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  art  amongst  the  people  of 
this  country.  That  the  names  of 
the  great  masters  had  become  fami- 
liar and  were  had  in  reverence  was 
quite  true ;  yet  their  works — without 
which  their  names  had  been  with 
tlieir  bodies  consigned  to  forgetful- 
ness — were  little  understood,  it 
being  onlj  the  eye  of  the  cultivated 
mind  that  could  see  and  drink  in 
their  marvellous  beauty,  and  frtthom 
their  depths  of  meaning);. 

Affix  the  name  of  Kaphael  to  an 
ordinary  daub,  surround  it  with  an 
appropriate  drapery,  cause  a  re- 
flected light  to  fall  upon  the  picture, 
and  you  have  an  imposition  that  will 
be  detected  only  by  the  few.  Nay, 
more,  were  you  to  place  a  real  work 
of  the  great  masters  alongside  of  the 
imposition,  with  no  name  to  conjure 
up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators, 
its  beauties  would  be  unnoticed,  its 
merits  unappreciated,  and  its  hidden 
truths  unrevealed,  save  only  to  the 
mind  of  the  true  lover  of  art';  while 
the  imposition  would  receive  all  the 
eulogium  which  cant  and  hjpocrisy 
are  ever  ready  to  bestow. 

The  rev.  gentleman  then  gave  out 
as  the  reason  for  the  absence  of  this 
senuine  love  of  art,  that  there  were 
lew  opportunities  for  its  study,  and 
what  did  exist  were  only  within  the 
reach  of  a  favoured  few ;  besides 
the  utilitarian  nature  of  the  ago, 


which  looked  upon  every  effort  as 
lost  if  it  did  not  revert  in  the  shape 
of  hard  cash.  He  compared  the 
state  of  things  in  this  country  with 
that  on  the  Continent,  where  almost 
eveiy  city  and  town  had  its  galleries, 
which  were  freely  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  where  the  prince 
and  the  peasant  might  meet  together 
and  study  the  works  of  the  greatest 
matters  in  psinting  and  sculpture. 

After  noticing  the  principal  works 
in  the  principal  art  galleries  in  Bome, 
Florence,  Paris,  and  Antwerp,  and 
giving  a  vivid  description  of  some  of 
the  noble  specimens  of  architecture 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  seen  on 
the  Continent,  he  referred  to  the  great 
moral  influence  which  the  study  of  art 
possessed,  in  subduing  the  coarser 
and  drawing  out  the  finer  feelings  of 
human  nature,  by  creating  within 
the  mind  a  love  for  "  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  tlie  good." 

He  concluded  this  very  interest- 
ing address  by  impressing  upon  his 
hearers  the  duty — as  much  as  in 
them  lay — of  cultivating  the  eesthetic 
part  of  their  being.  The  book  of 
nature  being  open  to  all,  it  was  their 
duty  to  look  upon  it  and  learn  from 
it  with  other  eyes  and  higher  and 
nobler  aims  than  those  of  the  mere 
utilitarian ;  to  raise  themselves  at 
times  above  the  clang  and  clamour 
of  machinery  and  the  busy  hum  of 
city  life  to  those  purer,  happier,  and 
healtliier  scenes  remote  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  where  nothing  is  seen 
but  what  bears  the  mark  of  a  divine 
Architect,  and  where  no  sound  is 
heard  save  the  murmur  of  the 
streams  and  the  warbHng  notes  of 
the  woodland  choristers. 

During  session  1867-8  the  follow- 
ing has  been  adopted  as  the  special 
study, — '*  Rise  and  Progress  of^Eng- 
lish  Literature."  And  we  have 
chosen  as  the  text-book  Spalding's 
"  History  of  English  Literature." 
The  following  lectures  and  essays 
Imve  ulso  bCwU  dtteruiinui  ou,  vi».^ 
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— "CiTil  Goverament,"  "Uhertj 
M  affected  bj  CiFil  GoTernment," 
"Barly  Scotch  Literature,"  "Scien- 
tific and  abstract  theories  of  music," 
••A  set  star  in  poesy,"  "Poetical 
writings  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 


ries 


*>  (I 


Employers  and  employed, 
**  Prose  writings  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,"  "The  ralue  of  a 
peace  congress,"  "  Friendship," 
'*  Poetical  writings  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,"  "  Habits,"  "  Norels 
«nd  Novelists,"  "  Prose  writings  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,"  **  The 
former  aspects  and  conditions  of  the 
Globe,"  "Poetical  writings  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries,"  "  Prose 
writings  from  1750  to  1800,"  "  Prose 
writings  from  1800  to  tbie  present 
day."— J.  M.  K. 

JSarly  HUtorif  of  the    Working 
MeiCs     Club     Movement.  —  "  The 

rtest  impulse  to  the  movement 
helping  working  men  in  the 
particular  direction  now  under  con- 
sideratiou,  at  all  partaking  of  a 
national  character,  subsequently  to 
the  initiation  of  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, was  given  by  the  Bev.  F.  W. 
Bobertson,  incumbent  of  Trinity 
Church,  Brighton,  in  1849,  by  the 
establishment  of  theBrighton  Work- 
ing Men*B  Institute.  The  large- 
hearted  Christian  sympathies  of 
that  gentleman  and  his  striking 
eloquence  procured  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  his  enter- 
prise. Its  influence  was  felt  through 
the  midland  counties,  and  as  uir 
north  as  South  Shields,  where  a 
working  men's  institute  was  formed 
shortly  after  by  working  men  who 
had  heard  vaguely  of  such  a  thing 
doing  good  to  working  men  some- 
where, and  thought,  therefore,  it 
might  do  the  same  in  their  own 
locality.  Their  institute  has  con- 
tinued in  healthy  and  useful  exist- 
ence to  the  present  day.  A  more 
direct  and  acknowledged  impulse 
fifom  the  Brighton  centre  was  given 


in  rariouj  other  towna,  where  work- 
ing men's  institates  were  fermed; 
and  among  others  to  a  few  w(»rki]iy 
men  and  their  friends,  inoluding  the 
writer,  in  Cheltenham,  where^  in 
1849-60,  a  working  men's  inaUtuto 
was  established,  which,  Kke  its  pco- 
totype,  aimed  at  a  oombiofttion  of 
education  and  amuflement,bfit  whkli 
subsequently  fell  into  bad  handa  and 
closed  ingloriously. 

"The  establishment  of  m^jtA 
schools,  and  the  formation  of  th« 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  imioiifl, 
of  the  southern  oonntiea,  of  tiie 
South  Staffordshire,  and  of  the 
metropolitan  societies  for  promotiiic 
adult  education,  have  been  use^ 
agencies  during  the  last  doaen  years 
in  the  education  of  the  working 
classes;  but  the  good  done  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  yoang  per- 
sons, and  the  results  generaDy  have 
been  veiy  ikt  from  satialaotoiy  as 
r^ards  working  men. 

"  While,  however,  all  these  efforts 
have  been  productive  of  more  or  \em 
unquestionable  benefit,  none  of  them 
met  that  which  is  undoabtediy  the 
first  great  want  of  woiking  men  after 
their  long  day's  toil — namely,  un- 
restrained   social    intercourse,    the 
means  of  chatting  with  one  another, 
with  or  without  refreshments.   This 
is  the  first  and  simplest  kind  of  re- 
laxation that  hard-worked  men  ia 
any  rank   of  life  desire;    bat  in 
proportion  to  mental  culture  and 
educated  taste  will  be  the  desin, 
of  course,  for  other  enjoyments  than 
mere  gossiping  chat.     AH  efforis, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  benefit 
working  men,  not  aiming  directly 
at  their  moral, religious,  or  peenniaTy 
welfare,  previous  to  1852,  appeared 
to  have  ignored  this  their  primaiy 
and  simplest  but  most  ui^gent  want 
Hence  their  very  limited  success.  A 
few  of  the  (lite  ol  the  woiking  dassei 
benefited  by  them  here  and  thoe; 
but  they  never  reached  the  iiiswm^ 
who  still  found  the  only  ooaditiODi 
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for  the  relaifttion  thej  desired  in 
the  public-bouse,  where  they  had 
to  paj  for  it  in  a  waj  that  yery 
often,  at  all  erents  at  first,  they 
did  not  desire— Tts.,  hj  drinking 
for '  the  good  of  the  house,*  and  to 
the  damage  ot  their  families  and 
themeelTee. 

"In  the  year  above  mentioned, 
howefer  (1652),  there  appears  to 
here  been  a  new  element  introduoed. 
An  Institution,  we  are  told,  was 
opened  that  year  in  the  Colonnade, 
Clare  Market,  under  the  presidency 
of  Yisoonnt  Ingestre,  which  was 
called  *The  Colonnade  Working 
Men's  Club,'  and  provided  amuse- 
ment and  refireshment,  as  well  as 
newspapers  and  books,  though  it 
does  not  appear  quite  certain  when 
it  was  actually  commenced.  It 
oonttmied  in  eziitence,  however, 
until  recently,  and  met  with  a 
tolerable  amount  of  support;  and 
though  suspended  for  a  time,  has 
been  since  reopened  as  a  Youths' 
Inatitnte. 

**  Laudable,  however,  as  this  im- 
pvoved  scheme  was,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  attracted  any 
general  attention.  In  1855,  Mr. 
Horlock  Bastard,  of  Charlton  Mar- 
shall, near  Blandford,  Dorset,  with- 
out having  heard  of  any  similar 
enterprise,  established  a  village 
working  men's  club  in  that  parish, 
which  still  continues  its  career  of 
humble  usefulness,  and  which,  like 
the  Colonnade  Club  in  London, 
made  the  means  of  conversation, 
combined  with  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining refreshments,  the  primary 
olgect,  —  newspapers,  books,  with 
dieas  and  draughts,  being  at  the 
lame  time  offered.  Women  are 
allowed  to  be  members  of  the 
Charlton  Club.  A  similar  village 
dub  was  established  about  the  same 
time  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  conjunction  with 
garden  allotments.  Beer  in  limited 
quantities  was  sold  at  this  dub  to 


members,  with  the  result,  wo  tire 
told,  of  shutting  up  the  public- 
house.  Soon  after  village  clubs 
were  established  at  Littlemore  and 
lilley,  in  Oxfordshire ;  which  again 
gave  rise  to  clubs  at  Eingham, 
Chipping  Norton,  and  Adderbuiy, 
Oxon. 

**  Then  came  one  of  the  graatest, 
if  not  the  greatest,  impulses  yet 
given  in  this  country  to  the  move- 
ment for  elevating  working  men  in 
the  social  scale.  We  mean  the 
establishment,  by  the  Bev.  F.  D. 
Maurice  and  his  earnest  fellow- 
workers  in  1854,  of  the  London 
Working  Men's  College.  This  most 
important  enterprise  grew  out  of 
the  wants  felt,  and  desires  awakened, 
by  the  'Christian  socialist  or  co- 
operative' movement,  in  which 
those  gentlemen  had  been  previously 
engaged ;  but  the  name  and  idea  of 
a  college,  Mr.  Maurice  tells  us,  were 
suggested  to  him  by  the  People's 
College,  Sheffield,  which,  however, 
though  an  admirable  institution, 
has  been  little  more  than  a  system 
of  capital  classes." 

[The  preceding  extract  is  from 
an  able  and  excellent  work,  entitled 
"  Working  Men's  Social  Clubs  and 
Educational  Institutes,"  by  Henry 
Solly,  late  secretary  to  the  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union. 
Published  at  the  Club  and  Institute 
office,  150,  Strand,  London,  W.C.] 

STnuxoTS  Suitable  pob  Bbbatb. 

Ought  the  colonies  to  be  protected 
in  war  time  against  invasion,  by  the 
mother  country  P 

Is  the  Bank  of  France  arranged 
on  a  better  system  than  the  Bank 
of  England  ? 

Bid  the  Arabic  philosophy  exer- 
cise a  beneBcial  influence  on  medi- 
eval Europe  ? 

Is  lay  co-operation  in  ohnroh  ser- 
rioes  desirable? 

Are  debating  sodetiss  adranta- 
geonsF 
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yit^^ani   potts. 


Mb.  Jakes  Haskat  is  engaged 
on  **  The  Life  and  Timet  of  Qaeen 
Annei  considered  in  its  Historic,  li- 
terarr,  and  Social  Aspects." 

A  testimonial  in  acknowledgment 
of  great  serrioes  to  literature  and 
religion  is  proposed  for  Martin  F. 
Tupper. 

It  seems  that  <'  Circe,"  bj  Ba- 
blngton  WhitC'-whoeTer  he  or  she 
b, — ^is  plagiarised  from  M.  Octave 
Feoillet's  "  Dalia,"  published  in  1853. 

That  portion  of  Zeller's  *"  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Gbveks"  relating  to 
"  Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools," 
and  "  Aristotle  and  the  Elder  Peri* 
patetics/'  is  to  be  issued  in  an 
English  translation;  the  former 
under  the  care  of  Oswald  J.  Beichel, 
B.C.L.,  and  the  latter  bj  J.  A.  Sj- 
nionds,  M.A. 

"The  Elements  of  Banking,"  by 
H.  D.  Macleod,  M.A.,  the  distin- 
guished  political  economist,  is  pro- 
mised. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue,  in  a  cheap 
form  and  eeparately,  some  of  Mil- 
ton's treatises  haying  a  bearing  on 
present  controyersies. 

Prof.  Henry  Morley  is  preparing 
an  edition  of  "  The  Spectator,"  with 
notes  on  the  state  of  the  yarious  re- 
prints as  compared  with  their  first 
issues  in  serisl  and  book  form. 

Mr.  John  Morley's  "Edmund 
Burke"  is  to  be  republished  from 
the  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  sequel  to  "  EcceHomo  "  yrill 
appear  before  Christmas. 

Robert  B  rowning  has  a  sensational 
and  social  science  narratiye  poem  in 
the  press. 

Tennyson's  new  poem  will  not  be 
ready  till  spring. 

A  new  series  of  books  of  history, 
trayeU,  biography,  essays,  novd- 
ettes,  topography,  under  the  title 
of  the  Bayard  Series,  at  half  a  crown, 
is  projected. 


M.  de  Lamartixie  has  afaaott  coo- 
Dieted  a  work  entitled  ''Frtotte'. 
i'Ayenir,"  teaching  the  growth  d 
modem  thought  and  b^ef  to  tise 
rising  generatioii. 

Mgr.  Dupanloap,  Bishop  oCO> 
leans,  is  engaged  on  a  series  of  en£i* 
cal  essays  on  the  works  of  Tokain. 

F.  G.  Tomlina,  author  of ''Gc- 
cia,"  a  tragedjy  and  many  ei£&- 
lently  compUed  works,  eminent  u  i 
dramatic  critic,  and  long  tserrtsr 
of  the  Shakspere  Sociefy,  dkd  ^ 
September. 

Professor  Yeitch's  **MetDOtrtf 
Sir  William  HamUton  "  is  at  ieogL^ 
i»  the  preee. 

Victor  Hugo  is  abont  to  pablii: 
two  yolumes  treating,  in  poetry  Uii 
prose,  of  the  "  Ideas  of  the  Thrs 
Beyolutions." 

W.  T.  Thornton  is  prepsiinfi 
work  on  "  Labour,"  of  which  «i»; 
chapters  are  to  make  their  first  sp> 
pearance  in  the  ForimghUt/  Rfwt. 

The  Bey.  Prof.  Adam  Sed^kl 
(bom  1786),  who  has  now  held  tbt 
chair  of  Oeology  in  Cambridge  Ts; 
yersity  for  fiify  years,  has  annooccsd 
the  commencement  of  his  filUetb'- 
and,  if  he  is  spared  to  complete  ±, 
his  last — course  of  lectures. 

Mr.  C.  Wells,  student  at  Eiof* 
College,  London,  issued  a  irork  c 
the  Turkish  language,  entitled  *'  Tbt 
Science  of  the  Management  of  the 
State."  It  has  been  repnblubed  i: 
Turkey,  and  is  adopted  as  s  t«i!' 
book  in  colleges  and  adyanoed  sdioobt 
by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Fubl^ 
Instraotion. 

Miss  Dora  Greenwell,  daogbter  ^ 
Wm.  Thomas  Greenwell,  of  Qney 
well  Ford,  Durham,  theaothoietfof 
<*  The  Patience  of  Hope,"  &e.,hat^ 
the  press  a  "Biography  of  Fatber 
J.  B.  H.  Lacordaire,"  the  celebntoi 
French  preacher  and  confioe^  ^ 
the  Empress  Eugenie. 


9!^je  "Sofflt  0f  (^jpaamx. 


Ofihiovb  form  the  oharacten  of  nationB,  and  sway  in  a  large 
measure  the  destmies  of  men.  The  great  fQuntains  of  origiiud 
thought  which  well  u^  in  the  souls  of  we  master  spirits  of  an  age 
flow  often  for  a  long  tmie  before  they  fertilize  and  benefit  the  mass. 
It  is  trae  that  the  mighty  thinkers  of  our  race  ultimately  become 
the  goYemors  of  the  world,  guide  its  moyements*  protect  it  against 
dangers,  raise  its  fortunes,  and  elevate  the  entire  mode  of  being  pre- 
Talent  amon^  those  who  are  influenced  by  the  ideas  which  hare 
had  their  origin  in  the  meditations  of  earnestly  reflective  nundsC 
It  is  from  those  who  have  doubted  and  controverted  the  general 
opinion  of  the  men  of  their  time  that  improvement  has  come,  and 
by  them  progress  has  been  made  possible.  The  inquisitive  eye  of 
the  man  of  genius  looks  upon  facts  and  thoughts  with  a  more 
intense  fixedness  of  mind,  and  a  keener  scrutiny  of  their  accuracy, 
than  those  who  snatch  at  current  ideas  as  if  they  were  certam 
truths,  or  accept  the  ordinary  opinions  of  an  age  as  at  once  indubi- 
table and  unmistakable.  To  direct,  purify,  and  elevate  the  soul  of 
man  is  noble  task — a  task  which  is  only  accomplishable  properly  by 
those  who  kaow  the  might  and  exercise  the  right  of  independencry 
of  thought.  Copernicus  doubted  the  correctness  of  the  Ptolemaic 
cycles,  tested,  tned,  and  controyerted  them,  and  was  thus  led  to  form 
that  theory  which  explains  the  eternal  miracles  of  the  sky.  Colum- 
bus distrusted  the  accepted  ideas  regarding  the  contents  of  the 
globe,  and  ploughed  the  seemingly  trackless  deserts  of  the  Atlantic 
to  recover  to  history  a  forgotten  territory.  Luther  cast  a  sceptic's 
eye  upon  the  fabled  power  of  Bome  to  grant  indulgences,  and 
so  thought  back  to  the  primeyal  simplicity  of  Christianity,  and 
animatoa  the  souls  of  men  to  revolt  against  the  corruptions  of  reli- 
gion. Bacon  perceived  the  interminable  mazes  of  syllogistic 
manceuvring  in  whi<^  scholasticism  had  become  enmesned,  and 
he  sought  an  outlet  by  which  mankind  might  arrive  at  a  true 
method  of  scientific  investigation.  Adam  Smith  examined  the 
commercial  restrictions  of  nations  with  an  eye  unsophisticated  by 
submission  to  opinion,  and  saw  that  they  did  not,  as  was  supposed, 
increase  tiie  prosperity  of  communities ;  and,  the  secret  of  the  wealth 
of  nations  issued  from  his  inquiries.  Grotius  saw  in  tne  fierce 
passions  of  war  a  fearful  waste  of  force  and  life,  and  a  terrible 
addition  to  the  miseries  of  mankind ;  he  doubted  the  need  for  the 
horrid  ii^umanities  practised  in  the  contesto  of  nations,  and  sug* 
gested  mitigations,  international  laws,  and  at  last  succeeded  m 
soothing  the  social  savagery  of  belligerent  conflicts.  James  Watt 
looked  upon  the  laboricus  lot  of  man  and  the  widening  circle  of  his 
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necessities ;  he  saw  that  human  thews  and  sinews  were  wearable 
and  weariable,  and  he  attempted  to  soften  the  toil  of  muscle  and  the 
strain  of  nerve  by  the  inngorment  of  metal  with  mind,  and  the 
employment  of  steam  as  a  power  of  smaller  cost  than  life. 

Slow  is  the  growth  of  truth.  It  strikes  into  the  darkness  its 
early  tender  shootlin^gs,  and  is  esteemed  a  stra^  weed  brought  into 
the  world,  whose  habit  it  is  to  be  suspicious  of  thmgs  new ;  gradually 
it  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  expands ;  its  seeds  aro  scattered  into 
many  souls,  and  it  attracts  notice  if  it  does  not  gain  reoognitioa. 
By  and  by  its  utility  or  applicability  is  tested,  and  it  is  fouM  to  be 
most  amswwable  to  man's  necessities.     But  it  is  slow  work  at  the 

best. 

'*  The  wisdom  of  mankind  creeps  slowly  on. 
•  ■■••• 

One  mind,  perchance,  in  eveiy  age  contains 
The  axmi  of  all  before,  and  maoh  to  come ; 
Much  that's  far  distant  atill :  but  that  full  mind. 
Companioned  oft  by  others  of  like  aoope, 
Belief,  and  tendency,  and  anxious  will, 
A  circle  small  transpierces  and  illumes.'* 

Gftlileo  opened  the  eye  of  man  to  the  exhauatless  glories  of 
the  sky,  and  found  rough  inquisition  given  to  his  disooreries. 
Smith  strove  to  elicit  the  story  of  creation  from  the  "  secret-keep- 
ing stones,"  but  Geology  was  branded  as  heretical,  and  a  war  of 
controversy  has  raged  ever  since  around  each  new  discovery  she 

I  proclaims.  Newton  endeavoured  to  construct  a  tenable  theory  of 
ight,  but  his  prescience  was  denied,  and  debate  waxed  fierce  re- 
farding  the  accuracy  of  his  views.  Camper,  Blumenbach,  and 
^ritchard  made  researches  into  the  nature  of  man,  and  they  evoked 
not  only  a  new  science  but  fresh  contests  of  young  thought  with 
old  opinion.  Into  what  domicile  of  learned  thinking  was  the 
EAmian  or  Baconian  logic  introduced  without  irate  opposition  and 
debate  P  What  universities  welcomed  the  economy  of  Smith,  the 
jurisprudence  of  Bentham,  or  willingly  exchanged  the  study  of 
alchemy  for  that  of  chemistry  P  Every  fresh  truth  has  its  period 
of  contest  to  undergo ;  men  are  not  ready,  notwithstanding  tne  ex- 
perience of  all  the  ages,  to  acknowledge  the  likelihood  of  their  being 
m  error.  They  look  on  those  who  teach  new  truths  as  enemies, 
treat  them  as  aliens,  not  as  prophets  and  brethren. 

"  It  will  ever,"  says  Arthur  Helps — "it  will  ever  be  one  of  the 
nicest  problems  for  a  man  to  solve,  how  far  he  shall  profit  by  the 
thoughts  of  other  men,  and  not  be  enslaved  by  them.  He  oomes 
into  the  world,  and  finds  swaddling-clothes  ready  for  his  mind 
as  well  as  his  body.  There  is  a  vast  scheme  of  social  machinery 
set  up  about  him,  and  he  has  to  discern  how  he  can  make  it  work 
\vith  him  and  for  him,  without  becoming  part  of  the  machinery 
himself.  In  this  lie  the  anguish  and  the  struggle  of  the  greatest 
niinds.  .  .  .  Could  the  History  of  Opinions  be  fully  written, 
it  would  be  seen  how  large  a  part  in  human  prooeedinga  the  love 
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of  confonnity*— or  rather,  the  fear  of  nonconformity— has  6cca- 
Bioned.  It  has  triumphed  over  all  other  fears;  orer  love,  hate, 
pity,  sloth,  anger,  truth,  pride,  comfort,  self-interest,  and  maternal 
ioye.  ...  It  has  contradicted  nature  in  the  most  obvious 
things,  and  been  listened  to  with  the  most  abject  submission.  Its 
empire  has  been  no  less  extensive  then  deep-seated.  The  serf 
to  custom  points  his  finger  at  the  slave  to  fashion ;  as  if  it  signified 
whether  it  is  an  old  or  a  new  thing  which  is  irrationally  conformed 
to.  The  man  of  letters  despises  both  the  slaves  of  fashion  and 
of  custom,  but  often  runs  his  narrow  career  of  thought,  shut  up, 
though  he  sees  it  not,  within  close  walls  which  he  does  not 
venture  to  peep  oyer.  .  •  .  Some  persons  bend  to  the  world  in 
all  things,  nom  an  innocent  belief  that  what  so  many  people  think 
must  be  right.  Others  have  a  vague  fear  of  the  worla,  as  of  some 
wild  beast  which  may  spring  out  upon  them  at  any  time.  .  .  . 
In  all  things  a  man  must  oeware  of  so  conforming  himself  as 
to  crush  his  nature  and  forego  the  purpose  of  his  being.  We  must 
look  to  other  standards  than  what  men  say  or  think.  We  must 
not  abjectly  bow  down  before  rules  and  usages,  but  must  refer  to 
principles  and  purposes.  In  few  words,  we  must  think  not  whom 
we  are  following,  but  what  we  are  doing.  If  not,  why  are  we 
gifted  with  individual  life  at  all  P  "  * 

These  are  wise  words,  and  much  needed  in  our  own  time.  A 
great  deal  of  aggressive  thought  has  been  recently  brought  into 
prominent  activity  among  us.  It  is  assertive  and  demands  accept- 
ance.  It  is  impatient  of  inquiry  and  dogmatic  in  its  anti -dogma- 
tism. It  demands  the  exchange  of  old  beliefs  and  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  former  faiths,  and  it  treats  dominant  opinions  as  creeds 
outworn. 

It  certainly  forms  no  part  of  our  purpose,  in  literature  or  in  life, 
to  decry  or  abuse  as  worthless  and  efiete  the  heart's  faith  of  any 
one,  and  it  is  equally  aside  from  our  intent  to  press  upon  the  soul 
any  bran-new  speculation  in  regard  to  science,  morals,  or  theology. 
We  advocate  the  fullest,  freest,  least  controlled  examination  of 
everr  thought,  belief,  or  form  of  life.  We  wish  to  apply  logic 
to  ail  the  varied  uses  of  which  it  is  capable  in  the  interests  of 
truth  and  of  humanity — for  these  are,  in  our  opinion,  identical. 
But  we  find  lo^c,  though  nominally  accepted  as  a  ready  guide  in 
scientific  inquiries,  is  little  resorted  to  as  an  aid  in  those  investiga- 
tions which  relate  to  opinion — ^to  that  fioating  yet  influential 
multitude  of  mental  impressions  on  which  men  act,  or  through 
which  they  are  acted  on,  in  every-day  life ;  and  we  wish  to  endeavour 
to  advantage  those  who  favour  our  thesis  with  perusal,  by  present- 
ins  them  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  logic  of  opinion. 

In  opinions  wherein  there  is  a  possibility  of  falsehood  or  truth, 

or  of  a  mixture  of  both,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  ideas  as  forming 

some  thought  or  jud^ent.    He  thinks  falsely  whose  thoughts 

hare  a  different  relation  from  those  which  the  things  of  which 

♦  "  Friend  in  CJoundl,"  Book  I.  chap,  ii.,  «  Conformity." 
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he  thinks  have ;  and  he  thinks  right  whose  thoughts  are  ooniotned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  express  or  sngffest  the  actual  facts  of  uie  re- 
lations of  things.  All  speech  is  signincative,  but  all  is  not  enuneia- 
tive.  It  is  by  enunciative  speech  alone — or  by  speech  understood 
as  enunciatire— that  opinion  can  be  expressed.  We  cannot  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  attain  in  all  things,  or  eren  in  many,  the 
means  of  arguing  with  scientific  accuracy ;  nor  even  when  we  hare 
acquired  absolutely  scientific  first  principles  csn  we  develop  their 
consequences  and  applications  with  invariable  correctness  and  on- 
mistaking  rigour.  Knowledge  of  a  fact  is  distinct  from  the  know* 
ledge  of  its  reason.  Science  is  reasoned  truth.  It  cannot  be  ftlse» 
and  it  must  be  impregnable.  It  can  offer  no  alternative ;  it  must 
determine  what  is  true  in  sensuous  perception,  in  ideal  reproduction, 
in  demonstrated  sequence  of  law  and  result;  for  there  is  no  science 
of  the  demonstrable  until  the  reason  can  trace  its  principles  and 
processes. 

Wherever  an  alternative  is  possible,  opinion  alone  can  be  validlv 
held.  Hie  truth  of  opinion  is  precarious,  because  it  deals  with 
contingenoes,  so  far  as  the  mina  which  holds  the  opinion  is  eon* 
oemed.  The  contingent  is  the  object  of  opinion,  the  necessary  of 
science.  When  the  mind  has  no  alternative,  and  must  regard  the 
object  of  its  regard  as  absolutely  correct  and  necessarv,  it  holds 
that  as  knowledge  and  not  as  opinion ;  when  the  mutable  element 
of  contingency  or  uncertainty  accompanies  and  forms  part  of  his 
thoughts  on  any  subject  he  holds  tnat  mental  impression  as  an 
opinion,  and  does  not  claim  for  it  the  undeniableness  and  undoubi- 
ing  reliance  which  he  insists  on  for  knowledge.  All  apprehen«ioii 
^  of  truth,  real  or  supposed,  is  comprehended  within  the  tnree  terms 
'  reason,  science,  ana  opinion.  These  are  the  three  species  of  miel- 
leetual  apprehension.  Beason  cognizes  the  first  principles,  soienee 
the  necessary  sequences  and  processes,  and  opinion  the  contingent 
qualities,  attributes,  and  relations  of  things,  The  prodaet  of  reason 
is  necessaij  and  universal  knowledge  or  truth.  Beason  supplies 
the  first  prmciples^Vom  which  we  proceed  to  think,  and  smenoe  fur- 
nishes the  principles  to  which  we  think.* 

The  principles  of  the  reason  are  those  which  in  virtue  of  its 
nature  exist  as  the  conditions  which  make  reasoning  possible. 
They  are  the  proposition  which  reason  must  involve  implicitly  that 
we  may  reason  explicitly ;  they  are,  as  WheweU  calls  them,  "  the 
intuitive  roots  of  the  dialectical  power."  "  Science,"  says  Blem- 
nides,  "  has  its  name  from  bringmg  us  (^trt  oraviv)  to  some  ston 
and  boundary  of  things,  taking  us  away  from  the  unbounded 
nature  and  mutability  of  particulars;  for  it  is  conversant  about 
subjects  that  are  general  and  invariable."  Science  is  knowled|re 
certain  and  evident  (1)  in  itself,  (2)  by  the  principles  from  which  it 
is  deduced,  or  (3)  the  principles  witix  which  it  is  certainly  connected. 

*  The  two  preceding  pumgiaphs  may  be  regarded  as  an  epitoiniMd 
tnnalation  of  sevoral  passages  in  AristotJr s  "  OiganoD«'*  to  whioh  detailed 
feSreenoe  would  be  tedious. 
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Science  is  nthfecHoe,  aa  existing  in  a  mind;  ohfectwe,  as  embodied  in 
truths;  speculative,  as  resting  in  attainment  of  tmth ;  practical,  as 
leading  ns  to  do  something  founded  on  or  rennltini;  from  the  truths 
attained.  "  To  man,  considered  as  an  intellectual  bein^,  the  great 
object  is  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  certainty — certainty  as  to 
that  which  is  directly  exhibited  to  his  experience ;  still  more  as  to 
that  which  transcends  experience,  and,  outlying  its  whole  domain, 
is  of  course  apprehended  by  different  faculties,  or  by  different 
applications  of  them,  from  those  which  the  world  of  experience 
reqnires."— -(W.  A.  Butler's  "Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy," 
yol.  i.,  ^.  84.)  Hence  the  great  interest  of  science  and  the  intense 
fascination  of  philosophy.  *'  Science,"  as  Coleridge  used  to  say, 
"  in  the  strict  and  nroper  sense  of  the  term,  signifies  a  chain  of 
truths,  having  its  nrst  link  and  common  staple  in  principles  of 
reason ;  that  is,  truths  which  contain  their  own  evidence  ;  a 
total,  whether  of  things  or  thoughts,  comprehending  its  own  centre 
or  common  copula,  and  the  integral  parts  or  members  of  which  are 
interdependent  and  reducible  to  one  and  the  same  law."  "  Phi- 
losophy," according  to  J.  D.  Morell,  "  is  the  science  of  first  prin* 
ciples, — that,  namely,  which  investigates  the  primary  grounds  and 
determines  the  fundamental  certainty  of  human  knowledge  gene* 
rally."  "  As  we  investigate  the  foundations  of  truth,  we  find  one 
principle  of  evidence,  of  course,  resting  on  another ;  we  find  that, 
again,  resting  upon  a  third;  and  thus  we  descend  deeper  and 
deeper  towards  the  region  of  first  principles,  until  we  arrive  at 
some  final  ground  of  certitude  upon  which  the  whole  superstructure 
must  virtually  repose."  • 

Certainty  is  truth  brought  methodically  to  the  human  intellect ; 
that  is,  conducted  from  principle  to  principle,  to  a  point  which  is 
evident  in  itself.  "  In  accurate  reasoning,'  Conlestone  judiciously 
observes,  '*  the  word  certain  ought  never  to  oe  used  as  merely 
synonymous  with  necessary.  Physical  events  we  call  necessary 
because  of  their  depending  on  Jixed  causes,  not  on  known  causes ; 
when  they  depend  also  on  known  causes  they  may  be  called  cer- 
tain." Probability  and  certainty  are  two  states  of  mind,  not  two 
modes  or  states  of'^  reality  or  existence.  The  reality  is  one  and  the 
same,  whatever  our  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of  it.  It  is 
our  knowledge  that  is  probable  or  certain ;  not  the  things  we  know 
or  seek  to  attain  a  knowledge  of.  Probability  has  more  or  less  of 
doubt,  and  admits  of  many  degrees ;  certainty  excludes  doubt,  and 
admits  neither  of  increase  nor  diminution.  That  which  is  certain  to 
one  mind  may  only  be  probable  to  another,  though  the  object  of 
thought  may  be  identical  in  each  case ;  but  we  cannot  entertain 
both  varieties  of  intellect  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  regard  to  one 
and  the  same  object  of  thought.  Of  the  same  thing  (as  thought) 
we  cannot  have,  in  regard  to  the  same  part  or  quality,  at  once  the 
scientific  knowledge  which  yields  certainty  and  the  sense  of 
probability  on  which  opinion  depends.  Science  and  opinion  may 
•  '*  On  the  Philoiot>hical  Tendencies  of  the  Age,"  pp.  13, 14. 
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agree  in  the  sabject  and  predicate  of  their  propositions,  and  they 
may  even  agree  in  their  conjunction ;  but  they  di£fer  in  the  mode 
of  their  conjunction.  The  former  connects  them  peremptorily, 
necessarily,  and  essentially;  the  latter  contingently,  accidentally, 
and  with  a  degree  of  distrusting  doubt.  "  Opinion  cannot  rise  to 
know  what  science  knows,  nor  science  descend  to  eatim&te  ai 
opinion  estimates.  The  latter,  less  luminous  than  science,  less 
ODscure  than  ignorance,  finds  its  object  in  that  which,  holding  the 
mean  between  pure  being  and  pure  nothing,  at  once  is  and  is  not."  * 
"  Absolute  certainty  and  fixed  science,"  according  to  De  Quincey, 
"  transcend  opinion  and  exclude  the  probable."  Opinion  is  not  op- 
posed to  matters  of  fact  but  to  matters  of  certainty,  refers  primarily 
to  a  state  of  thought  rather  than  to  a  state  of  tmngs,  thoush  the 
uncertainty  of  thought  may  be  the  result  of  the  state  of  things. 
Opinion  is  a  judgment  or  holding-for-trae,  consciously  insuffident 
both  subjectively  and  objectively ;  belitf  is  a  judgment  recognised 
as  insufficient  in  objective  certainty,  but  accepted  as  subjectively 
.  sufficient.  Science  is  a  holding-for-true,  as  being  both  objectiyely 
and  subjectively  sufficient  in  its  proof. 

Facts  do  not  constitute  science:  "they  are  the  preparatory 
materials — items  of  that  common  knowledge  which  the  energy 
of  man,  as  he  advances  to  maturity,  develops  into  science"— 
verified  experience  and  reasoned  certainty,  ». «.,  conformity  with 
the  observed  order  of  phenomena  and  con&rmity  with  the  positive 
laws  of  thought.    Science  is  certainty — verified  thought. 

In  oar  own  day  this  peculiarity  of  science,  this  high  claim  which 
is  so  often  made  and  so  much  insisted  on,  requires  not  only  that 
due  emphasis  be  given  to  it,  but  also  that  due  notice  should  be 
taken  or  it.  Science  in  our  day  claims  to  be  the  judge  of  all  truth, 
because,  being  certain  while  all  else  is  uncertain,  it  alone  can  be 
true,  and  all  besides  it  is  false.  But  what  if  this  aU-critacising  and 
all-subduing  judge  has  taken  a  position  to  which  it  is  only  entitled 
on  condition  that  it  holds  to  its  essential  characteristio— that  all  ihat 
it  asserts  it  can  verify,  substantiate,  and  prove  to  be  true,  certain, 

Erecise,  and  indubitable  ?  What  if  Opinion,  falsely  pretending  to 
e  Science,  takes  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  passes  decrees  as  those 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  scouts  ana  flouts  all  that  opposes 
her  inflexible,  irreversible,  and  peremptory  decision?  What  if 
human  belief  and  hope  are  made  subject  to  the  doctrines  of 
** science  falsely  so  called"?  If  science  is  certainty — certainty 
amounting  to  prescience,  even  to  re/roscience,  capable  of  rectify- 
ing the  mistakes  and  errors  of  bygone  ages, — if  all  it  teaches  is 
verified  and  verifiable,  whence  come  the  contests  of  science  ?  whence 
arises  its  multiplicity  of  theories?  whence  spring  its  controversies F 
and  how  does  it  happen  that  "  the  general  doctrines  of  aoienoe  are 
never,  like  those  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  oonoeiyed  to  be 

•  W.  A.  Butler's  "  Lectuies  on  Andent  Philosophy/'  YoL  I.»  last,  vi, 
p.  72. 
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final?  [as]  however  firmly  fixed  at  present,  they  may  be  shaken  to- 
morrow by  a  new  discovery."  *  Jf  this  is  science,  I  fail  to  see 
the  justice  of  its  claim  to  lord  it  over  human  opinion — its  assump- 
tion of  holding  in  its  hand  the  touchstone  and  test  of  all  that 
relates  to  life,  thought,  faith,  and  practice ;  for  it  has  abandoned 
its  specific  work  and  lofty  assertion  of  infallibility,  and  by  this 
confession  sinks  only  into  opi?iion,  "For  the  essential  idea  of 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  matter  about  which  doubt  can 
reasonabhr  exist ;  as  to  which  two  persons  can,  without  absurdity, 
think  differently."  **  Any  proposition,  the  contrary  of  which  may 
be  maintained  with  probability,  is  matter  of  opinion.**  t 

"Opinions,"  said  a  subtle  thinker,  "are  optional  thoughts, 
arbitrary  excogitations,  thoughts  which  we  may  entertain  or  not, 
just  as  we  please.  We  may  maintain  an  opinion,  we  majr  also 
maintain  its  converse ;  at  least,  it  is  not  impossible  to  maintain  the 
oonverse  of  any  opinion  that  may  be  formed,  for  that  is  precisely 
what  is  meant  by  an  opinion ;  it  is  a  thought  which  we  can  help 
thinking,  and  in  the  place  of  which  we  may,  by  possibility  at  least, 
entertain  the  opposite  thought.  To  define  opinion  almost  in  one 
word,  I  would  say  that  opinions  are  thoughts  which  we  can  help 
thinking."  %  In  science  it  ought  to  be  different.  There  can  be  no 
such  thmg — free  from  a  misnomer — as  scientific  opinion.  Science 
is  demonstrated  truth  presented  in  a  verified,  systematic,  and  har- 
monious shape,  bound  together  link  and  link  by  reason.  Now 
"reason  in  one  man  listens  to  nothing  but  reason  in  another; 
thought,  genuine  thought,  in  one  mind  responds  only  to  genuine 
thought  in  another  mind.  But  thoughts,  in  order  to  be  genuine,  in 
order  to  have  root,  must  co-exist  in  a  vital  and  organic  unity,  and 
not  as  a  tissue  of  fioating  fragmentary  opinions,"  §-— must,  in  fact, 
be  science.  Science  in  which  there  are  contentions  is  not  science, 
and  it  has  no  right  to  declare  concerning  any  other  opinion,^ 
soience  is  against  it,  shows  its  invalidity,  and  affirms  its  prepos- 
terousness.  That  is  opinion  in  the  guise  of  science,  giving  false  judg- 
ment in  its  own  favour.  "  Science,"  Aristotle  said,  "  is  on\j  the 
solution  of  doubts,"  and  this  is  accepted  as  a  truism  hj  the  positivists ; 
but  how  can  it  be  true  at  the  same  time  that,  on  their  own  showing, 
"in  the  general  doctrines  of  science,  while  one  portion  is  xmder- 
stood  to  be  beyond  dispute  until  the  horizon  of  knowledge  is  enlarged, 
another  portion  is  admitted  to  be  more  or  less  hypothetical  and  ap- 
proximative ?"  I|  Do  we  solve  doubts  by  doubts  P  Much  of  the  argu- 
mentation which  goes  in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  science,  and 
much  of  that  aggressive  thought  which  is  employed  as  the  weapon  of 

•  0.  H.  Lewes's  "  AriBtotle,"  chap,  ii.,  "  The  Dawn  of  Science,"  p.  88. 
t  G-.  C.  Lewis's  **  Influence  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinioui"  pp. 
land  4. 
t  J.  F.  Ferrier^B  «  Leotnres  and  Philosophical  Bemains,**  vol.  ii,  p.  486 

I  nid^  vol.  ii,  p.  488. 

II  a.  H.  Lewes'ft  **  Aiistode^**  p.  88. 
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seienoe*  is  only  opinion,  and  admits  not  only  of  Sflrotiny  and 
8ceptioism»  Init  doubt,— doubt  sufficient  at  least  to  justify  oontro- 
yersy  and  permit  of  debate.  ^  The  lo{(ic  of  science  nas  been,  wcfl 
elaborated ;  of  the  logic  of  opinion  less  has  been  said.  We  bdievs 
that  it  would  be  adyisable  in  the  present  state  of  thought  to  brinf 
into  greater  prominence  than  hitnerto,  and  this  we  shall  proceed 
to  do  as  concisely  as  we  can. 

Every  opinion  must  be  expressed  in  a  proposUUm.  A  proposition 
is  an  enunoiatiye  sentence,  of  which  the  suffeet  determines  (a)  the 
quantity,  the  copula  (h)  the  quality,  and  ikeprMetUe  (e)  the 
relation.  In  ^antity  propositions  are  either  amnnatiTe  or  nesa- 
tive ;  in  qucUtty  they  are  uniyersal  or  particular ;  and  in  relatum 
they  are  (1)  equipollent,  t.  e.,  (a)  synonymie^  or  assertire  of  the 
a^preement  (or  disagreement)  of  one  word  (or  idea)  with  another ; 
(h)  definitional,  or  expositiye  of  the  connotation  (specific  meaning) 
of  a  word  (or  idea) ;  (c)  dengnative,  or  indicative  ot  the  oo-equalilj 
of  two  words  (or  ideas)  in  signification :  (8)  attributive,  in  which 
case  they  are  (a)  generic,  or  such  as  include  narrow  groups  of  con- 
cepts under  for  exclude  them  firom)  wider  ones ;  (6)  epecifie,  or 
allocative  of  xinds  or  individuals  among  (or  out  of)  the  narrower 
groups  which  compose  genera ;  (c)  differential,  or  connotive  of  ike 
distinguiBhinja;  peculiarity  of  a  word  (or  idea);  (<Q  idiative,  ot 
expressive  or  some  resulting  or  dependent  property,  characteristic 
or  mark  of  -the  idea,  or  of  the  word  employea  to  represent  it ;  (e) 
accidental,  or  indicative  of  an  inseparable  though  not  a  special 
distinction,  or  of  some  actual  singularity  not  implied  in  the  usual 
connotation  of  the  idea  named  as,  or  the  word  used  for,  the  subject 
These  include  all  the  predicahlee.  The  less  expressive  of  equi« 
pollency,  and  the  less  the  extent  of  the  attribution  impliea  in 
predication,  the  worse  the  relation  is  said  to  be.  Hence  it  is  the 
rule  of  right  reasoning  that,  whatever  worse  relation  of  subject 
and  predicate  subsists  Mtween  either  of  two  terms  and  a  common 
third  term  with  which  each  is  related  in  the  same  manner  and  to  a 
similar  extent,  and  one  at  least  positively  so,  that  same  relation 
subsists  between  either  one  of  the  former  and  the  common  Uurd 
term* 

The  quality  (gualis  est  prqpontio  f)  of  a  propositioi^  whicdi  is 
determined  by  the  copula,  depends  on  its  beixig  enunciatave,  u  e,, 
asserting  that  a  thing  ie,  or  that  it  it  not.  Hence  there  flows 
a  secotuMtry  quality  of  the  proposition,  viz.,  that  it  be  true  or  false; 
but  its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  on  fcKt,  not  on  thoughts  and  be* 
longs  not  to  form,  but  matter. 

The  quantity  {quanta  ntpropositio  f)  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
subject ;  that  is,  upon  whether  the  subject  is  distributed  or  umiverttd, 
or  undistributed  or  particular.  The  former  includes  all  (each, 
every),  the  latter  some  {i.e.,  more  than  two,  and  less  than  aD). 
JBut  tae  quantity  may  be  indefinite,  i.  e,,  not  clearly  expressed,  and 
then  it  is  to  be  rendered  unambiguous ;  it  may  also  oe  eingmUtr^ 
referring  only  to  one,  or  to  all  considered  as  one. 
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The  relaUon  ezpreiied  by  a  propodtioxi  wxkj  be  (i.)  absolute,  %,€,, 
categorical;  and  this  as  (a)  /wfv-— simple,  direct,  nnqnalified  and 
unambiffaous ;  and  (h)  modal— bj  indication  of  necessity,  possibility, 
probability,  or  their  contraries ;  and  (ii.)  sappositive,  t.e.,  hypothe- 
tical, and  this  as  (a)  conditional  or  dependent,  and  (b)  disjunctiye 
or  alternative,  implying  that  one  or  other  of  two  or  more  is  true  or 
false.    Hence  we  nave  the  folllowing  forms  of  propositions  :— 

Belational.  QnalitatiTC.  Quantitatire. 

I  I  I 


II  III 

Catefforioal.    Hypothetical.  EasentiaL    Accidental.      1  Univers. 
\_                I  I                 J 2Partio. 

II                I                I  I              I            I            I      SSing. 

Fare.  Modal.    Condi-  Diajuno-  A£Snn.    "Seg,    True.  False.  4  Indef. 

tional.       tirOi 

By  the  combination  of  quality  and  quantity  we  gain — 


XJniyenal  affirmatives,  represented 

by^. 
TTniTersal  negatiyes,  represented  by 


Particular  affirmatiyes,  represented 

by/. 
Particular  negatiyes,  represented  by 

O. 


These  oonneotioiis  of  propositions  result  in  what  logicians  term 
oppositions.  By  opposition  is  meant  the  possibilitjr  of  the  immediate 
inference  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  one  proposition  from  another 
proposition  having  tibie  same  suoject  and  predicate,  but  the  latter 
differing  from  the  former  in  quantity  or  quality,  or  both.  Opposi- 
tion is  contrary,  contradictory,  subcontrary,  or  subaltemate. 

Of  two  contrary  propositions  both  cannot  be  true,  bat  both  may 
be  false ;  if  one  is  admitted  the  other  may  be  denied,  but  though 
the  one  may  be  denied  the  other  need  not  be  admitted :  the  truth 
of  A  implies  the  falsity  of  Et  but  the  rejection  of  E  does  not 
necessarily  require  the  acceptance  of  A. 

Of  two  contradictory  propositions  one  must  be  true  and  the  other 
false :  if  the  former  is  aamitted  or  provedi  the  latter  must  be 
denied  or  disbelieved  ;  if  the  latter  is  denied,  the  former  must  be  ad- 
mitted  and  believed.  The  inconsistency  is  peremptory:  if  we 
speak  as  we  ought  of  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  same  quality, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  the  same  pi^,  and  at  the  same  time :  if  aU 
agree,  some  (not  any)  can  differ ;  if  all  differ,  none  (not  any)  can 
agree. 

Of  two  subcontrary  propositions  both  cannot  be  false,  but  both 
may  be  true :  if  the  rormer  is  denied,  the  latter  must  be  accepted ; 
but  though  the  latter  should  be  accepted  or  proved,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  former  is  unbelievable,  inaccurate,  or  false. 
That  some  are  does  not  imply  that  some  are  not ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  "  some  are  not,'  tiiough  it  is  granted  that  "  some  are." 

Subcontrary  propositions  are  in  reality  opposed  to  each  other  only  in  the 
form  of  the  words,  not  in  their  signification.    "  It  has  been  ingeniously 
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remark^  by  [Dr.  Franoisons]  Toletus  [Id  "  Introdmeiio  i»  Vmverwam  Ari»- 
iotelit  Lofficam,*  1515],  that  in  this  kind  of  opposition  there  u  not  the  same 
subject  in  the  two  judgments,  for  we  mean  in  one  *  some  men,'  and  in  the 
other  '  some  other  men/"  Hence  they  sin  against  the  supreme  ooone  of  all 
reasoning — that  the  subjects  and  predicates  in  regard  to  which  we  reason 
should  be  in  all  respects  the  same  [or  precisely  similar]  in  each  relatei 
ludgment  or  proposition  ;  and  they  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood,  both 
by  the  reasoner  and  those  being  reasoned  with,  to  be  in  all  respects  the 
same;  "forasmuch  as  whosoever  speaketh  to  another,  intendeth  thereby 
to  make  him  understand  what  he  saith,  if  he  speak  unto  him  either  in 
a  language  which  he  that  heareth  understandeth  not,  or  nse  any  word  in 
other  sense  than  he  believeth  is  the  sense  of  him  that  heareth,  he  intendeth 
also  not  to  make  him  understand  what  he  saith,  which  is  a  contradiction  of 
himself."  To  be  understood  as  we  desire,  we  must  say  what  we  nMui  in 
the  way  which  shall  most  exactly  signify  it  and  make  it  explicit. 

Of  two  suhaltemant  propositions  both  may  be  true,  or  botk  false ; 
if  the  snbaltemant  (i.e,,  the  hieher,  that  in  which,  there  is  the 
ereater  distributioD)  is  true  the  soDalternate  (». «.,  the  lower,  the  leas 
distribated)  is  tme ;  but  though  the  sabaltemant  is  false,  the  snbal- 
temate  may  be  either  trae  or  false ;  and  if  the  subaltemate  is  false, 
the  snbaltemant  must  be  false ;  while  if  the  subaltemate  ia  true,  the 
Bubaltemant  may  be  either  true  or  false. 

These  conditions  of  opposition  may  be  concisely  exhibited  in  the 
following  analysis  ^^ 

If  ^  is  true,  E  la  ^slse,  if  /  is  true,  O  is  false. 
,9  ii  is  talaOf  !E  is  indeterminate,  if  J  is  indeterminate^  O  is  true. 
M  J?  is  true^  A  is  fiilse,  if  7  is  false,  O  is  true. 
„  ^  is  fedae,  A  is  indeterminate,  if  J  is  true,  0  is  indeterminate. 
„  /  is  true,  A  is  indeterminate,  if  J&  is  false,  O  is  indeterminate. 
„  Jis  £slse,  A  is  false,  if  ^  is  true,  O  is  true. 
„  O  is  true,  A  is  false,  if  Jir  is  indeterminate,  I  is  indeterminate. 
„  O  is  fidse^  A  is  true^  if  27  is  false,  /  is  true. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  opposition  that  of  contradictories  is  the 
most  perfect,  for  contradictories  differ  on  all  points.  "  It  ia  only  in 
a  contradictory  opposition  (where  the  opposed  terms  differ  both  in 
quantity  and  quauty)  that  nrom  the  truth  or  falsity  of  one  proposi- 
tion we  can  invariably  infer  the  truth  or  falsity  of  another ;  the  con* 
elusion  which  we  draw  in  this  case  being  from  the  truth  or  falsitr  of 
the  one  proposition  to  the  falsity  or  truth  respectirely  of  the  ot&er. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  rule  of  practical  logic  that  a  contradictory  should 
always,  in  disputtUions,  be  used  in  preference  to  a  contrary  opposi- 
tion, for  it  serves  equally  well  the  purpose  of  contradictiiig  an 
opponent,  and  the  particular  proposition  which  it  asaerts  a&rds 
less  ground  for  an  attack  than  a  univenal."  * 

"  Everything  that  is  true  must  agree  with  itself  in  eyery  way ; 
for  with  truth  all  that  is  true  is  in  hiunnony,  bat  with  falsehood  we 

*  Fowler's  <<  DednotiTa  Logic,"  p.  75. 
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truth  IB  soon  at  variance."  *  Either  a  given  judgment  must  be  true 
or  its  contradictory ;  there  is  no  middle  course  :  "  contradiction  is 
an  opposition  which  has  no  medium  in  itself. "f 

The  law  of  noncontradiction  reigns  paramount  orer  all  truth, 
and  in  the  consideration  of  opinions  we  must  trace  them  all  back  to 
some  principle  or  form  which  brings  them  face  to  face  with  this  law 
of  mental  consistency.  *'  That  which  we  wish  to  refer  through  oppo- 
sition is  not  a  consequent  consistent  with  the  antecedent, — not  a 
consequent  whose  truth  is  involTed  in  the  truth  or  its  falsehood  in  the 
falsehood  of  the  antecedent.  We  seek  a  consequent  inconsistent 
with  the  antecedent, — a  consequent  so  related  to  the  antecedent 
that  the  truth  of  the  latter  shall  involve  the  falsehood  of  the  former, 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  latter  the  truth  of  the  former.  In  a  word, 
our  two  propositions  ought  to  be  so  related  that  the  laws  of  difference 
and  excluded  middle  shall  strike  at  them  directly :  they  should  be 
peremptorily  and  necessarily  contradictory  of  eacn  other."  But  on 
due  inquiry  and  examination  "  we  find  that  the  contradiction  between 
antecedent  and  consequent  is  not  uniyersally  and  formally  gua* 
ranteed,  unless  when  the  two  propositions  haye  a  maximum  of 
difference,  that  is,  unless  when  they  differ  both  in  quality  and  in 
quantity.  Accordingly,  propositions  thus  related  are  called  con* 
tradictories  by  way  of  eminence.  This  kind  of  opposition  leada 
always  from  affirmation  to  denial,  and  from  denial  to  affirma- 
tion. Hence  its  superiority  to  contrary  opposition,  which  leads 
only  from  affirmation  to  denial;  subcontrary  opposition,  wfaidi 
leads  from  denial  to  affirmation ;  subaltemation,  wnioh  leads  from 
affirmation  to  affirmation,  or  from  denial  to  denial.";^ 

For  practical  purposes  "  opposition  is  important,  as  showing  the 
force  of  any  assertion,  exhibitmg  the  power  which  it  has  of  resist- 
ing any  argument  brought  against  it,  or  against  which  it  is  brought.  "§ 
But  it  must  be  rememberea  that  "  when  the  laws  of  opposition  are 
said  to  determine  the  relative  truth  of  propositions,  it  is  not  meant 
that  they  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  the  external  truth  of  either, 
but  only  on  their  consistency  or  inconsistency  as  acts  of  thought. 
When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  A  and  E  cannot  be  true  together, 
it  is  only  asserted  that  the  mind  cannot  admit  them  both  [as  such] 
at  the  same  time ;  whether  either  of  them,  or  if  either,  which,  be 
materially  true,  it  is  not  our  (the  logician's)  province  to  inquire. 
We  have  only  to  decide  whether  they  are  consistent  with  each 
other." II  This  it  is  which  makes  the  consideration  of  the  doctrine 
of  opposition  of  so  much  importance  in  relation  to  the  logic  of 
opinion;  for  "contradictory  opposition  is  naturally  the  relation 
between  any  given  proposition  and  the  objection  urged  afi^inst  it 
by  an  opponent.    The  objection  to  a  universal  affirmative  is  a  par- 

*  Aristotle's  "  NicomaoluBan  Ethios,**  I.,  viii 
t  Aristotle's  "  Posterior  AnalTtics,"  I.,  ii. 

i;  Spalding's  *<  Logical  Science,''  pp*  167-8. 
i  Devey's  **  Iiodp,  or  the  Soienoe  of  Inference^*'  p.  97. 
I  Wodlley's  "  £itroduotion  to  Iiogio,"  p.  84. 
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tionlar  negatiye,  and  vice  versa,  Anj  other  oppoaition  would  pro- 
clade  the  contmuanoe  of  an  argament.  If  two  reaaonen  make 
contrary  statementB  (A  and  E),  neither  propoaition  would  be 
snaceptible  of  clear  and  eaay  proof,  and  in  many  caaea  neither 
woala  be  snaceptible  of  proof  at  all.  If  two  reaaonera  made  anb- 
oontrary  atatementa  (I  and  O),  they  wonld  not  be  at  iaane  at  alL 
But  if  to  A  or  E  are  opposed*  the  connter-statementa  O  or  I,  then 
the  disagreement  is  folly  expressed,  and  at  the  aame  time  the 
counter-statement,  being  a  particular  proposition,  is  easily  prored 
or  disproyed."*  It  is  one  or  the  most  oommon  errors  or  fallaciea  in 
argumentative  discourse,  oral  or  written,  esoecially  in  debate,  to  charge 
upon  the  opponents  of  the  opinion  we  hola  as  ours,  that  is,  for  true, 
the  assertion  of  the  contradictory  of  that  opinion,  when  only  Ihe  contra- 
dictory has  been  affirmed  or  implied ;  it  is  almost  equally  common  to 
assume  that  a  contrary  has  been  established  by  arguments  which 
are  only  of  power  to  proye  a  contrary.  The  establishment  (or  re- 
futation) of  the  contrary  is  yery  far  from  being  the  same  in  effect 
as  the  proof  or  disproof  of  a  contradictory.  This  is  a  matter  which 
requires  careful  attention  and  thought.  "  It  is  surely  wiser  and 
sarer  to  confine  ourselves  to  such  arguments  as  wUl  bear  the  teat  of 
a  close  examination  than  to  resort  to  such  aa  may  indeed  at  the 
first  glance  be  more  specions  and  appear  stronger,  but  which,  when 
exposed,  will  too  often  leave  a  man  a  dupe  U)  the  fallaciea  on  the 
opposite  side.  But  it  is  especially  the  error  of  eontroversialitU 
to  urge  everything  that  can  be  urged ;  to  snatch  up  the  weapon 
that  comes  first  to  hand  ('  furor  arma  ministrat ')  without  waiting 
to  consider  what  is  true."f 

"  In  all  syllogisms  one  of  the  terms  must  be  affirmative  and 
universal ;  K>r  without  the  universal  there  will  either  be  no  ayllo- 
gism,  or  it  will  not  relate  to  the  thing  proposed,  or  the  very  thing 
to  be  proved  will  be  assumed."!  Now  "  ail  who  attempt  to  ayllo- 
gize  ^om  things  less  credible  for  less  able  to  be  comprehended] 
manifestly  do  not  syllogize  rightly. "§  Seasoning  is  railed  falla- 
cious when  it  appears  to  be  conclusive  and  is  not  conduaive.  This 
is  called  contentious  syllogizing,  which  is  8ylloG[izing  from  notions 
that  seem  to  be  but  are  not  really  expressiye  of  common  notions ; 
or  it  is  merely  apparent  syllogizing.  Such  reasoning  requirea  refu- 
tation. "  Befutation  is  a  syllogism  of  contradiction." ||  An  objee- 
tion  is  a  proposition  contrary  to  a  proposition,  and  it  differs  from 
the  proposition  inasmuch  as  it  is  possible  for  the  objection  to  be 
particular,  but  the  proposition  cannot  be  so  at  all,  or  at  leaat  not 
m  the  universal  syllogisms."^  On  the  method  of  refutation  we 
cannot  now  enlarge,  nor  indeed  is  it  farther  necessary  if  our  readers 
will  habituate  their  minds  to  the  application  of  the  knowledge  of 
opposition  aa  deyeloped  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  argumentation ; 

*  O.  B.  Moberley's  '*  Lectures  on  Logic,**  p.  83. 

t  "  What6ly*e  **  Logic,  Book  III.,  chap,  v.,  p.  111. 

t  "  Prior  Analy tioV'  i.,  24.       §  «  Topio^**  viii,  26. 

II  •«  Prior  AmJy tica,"  ii.,  20.      ^^  Prior  Analytics,"  ii^  26. 
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for  the  progress  of  Byllogistic  reasoning  proceeds  thereafter  in  the 
usual  course.  We  may  only  refer  to  a  former  paper  of  onrs  on 
"  The  Logic  of  Controyersy,  (March,  1858),  to  another,  "  Concern- 
ing Controyersy,"  (Decemoer,  1861),  as  likely  to  be  helpful  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  logic  into  argumentatiye  debate.  Our  present 
purpose  does  not  tend  in  that  direction,  exce|)t  remotely.  We 
intend  in  our  present  paper  to  bring  into  emphatic  speciality  before 
our  readers  the  old,  old  teaching  of  Aristotle— that  "{the  object  of 
science  differs  from  that  of  opimon  inasmuch  science  is  uniyersal 
and  of  necessi^  and  the  necessary  cannot  be  otherwise,  but  opinion 
is  unsettled."*  Samuel  Bailey,  the  sage  of  Sheffield,  has  perti- 
nently asked,— 

"  Where  is  the  soience  oonoemed  with  erentt,  material  or  mental,  that 
has  not  had  to  struggle  through  errors  of  the  groBsest  character  P  !■  it 
chemistry  P  Look  to  the  doctrine  of  absolute  levity.  Is  it  natural  philo- 
sophy ?  Look  to  l^ature's  horror  of  a  racuum.  Is  it  astronomy  ?  Look 
to  the  immense  blunder  of  placing  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  solar 
system,  and  erex^  of  the  universe.  Is  it  physiology  ?  Look  to  the  loug- 
continued  ignorance  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  errors  im- 
plied in  it.  Is  it  metaphysics  P  Look  to  the  doctrines,  presented  in  Tarious 
phases,  that  ideas  are  things  distmct,  on  the  one  hand,  £rom  external  objects^ 
and  from  the  mind  on  the  other.  Is  it  morals  P  Look,  if  you  can  bear 
the  sight,  to  the  principle  that  it  is  justifiable  to  blast  the  happiness  and 
crush  the  very  soul  of  a  man  with  a  black  skin  or  a  scanty  oreea."t 

Similar  questions  might  be  asked  regarding  geology,  ethnology, 
archsBology,  &c.,  to  show  that  Opinion  ana  not  nnfrequently 
adjudicated  as  if  it  wore  the  unimpeachable  ermine  of  Science. 
Wnen,  therefore,  Science  presents  lierself  as  a  controyersialist, 
let  her  come  prepared  with  authoritatiye  certainty,  and  then 
demand  admission  according  to  the  logic  of  science ;  but  let  not 
Opinion,  aping  science,  call  for  our  submission  to  her,  and  while 
employing  the  logic  of  opinion  herself,  claim  our  unquestioning 
capitulation,  as  to  the  mistress  and  queen  of  troth. 

Knowledge  is  truth  gained,  science  is  truth  ascertained,  opinion 
is  at  the  best  only  an  approximation  to  truth.  Knowledge  is  the 
result  of  obseryation  ana  experiment  expended  on  facts  and  things. 
Science  is  the  result  of  reasoning  and  reflectiveness  on  the  facts  of 
knowledge  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  the  principles  which  regu- 
late them,  but  opinion  is  a  solution  of  the  causes,  occasions,  effects, 
consequences,  laws,  and  operations  of  facts  not  demonstrably 
known  or  irrefragably  confirmed  by  experience.  "  In  knowledge, 
as  Beid  says,  "  we  judge  without  doubtiDg ;  in  opinion,  with  some 
mixture  of  doubt.  .  .  .  Judgment  extends  to  every  kind  of 
evidence,  probable  or  certain,  and  to  every  degree  of  assent  or  dis- 
sent.   It  extends  to  all  knowledge  as  to  au  opinion;  with  this 

•  «*  Posterior  Analytics,"  i,  88. 

t  *<  Discourses  on  Yarious  Subjects;*  lY.-^^On  the  Science  of  Poli- 
tical Economy"  p.  127. 
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difference  only,  that  in  knowledge  it  is  more  firm  and  steady, — ^like 
a  honse  founded  upon  a  rock ;  in  opinion  it  stands  upon  a  weaker 
foundation,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  shaken  and  orertumed."  The 
characteristic  difference,  then  between  knowled^  and  opinion  is  the 
unsteadiness,  fluctuation,  and  undemonstrability  of  the  former,  as 
compared  with  the  trustworthy  security  and  stability  of  the  lattM*. 
As  the  statuary  conceives,  at  once,  the  pure  form  which  ia  to  be 
evoked  from  the  crystallized  mass  of  fine-p[rained  marble,  in  pris- 
tine beauty,  compact  gracefulness,  and  radiancy  of  polished  surface 
— in  a  bright  genius-dream  or  in  entranced  mmd-vision,  but  mnst 
submit,  before  it  is  realized  in  permanent  outwardness  and  figurate 
solidity,  to  the  duU  and  laborious  processes  of  borin|[,  roughing 
out,  and  chipping  by  the  chisel,  till  the  rude  block  issues  into 
shapeliness,  and  is  ntted  for  taking  the  deUcate  touches  of  skill 
which  bring  out  the  effects  designed,  and  impart  livingness  though 
not  vitality  to  the  previously  uncouth  stone ;  even  so  has  the  per- 
cipient of  a  new  thought  to  toil  out  its  form  and  persistency.  Fair 
as  the  idea  may  rise  up  and  present  itself,  all  the  labours  of  verifiea- 
tion  to  himself  and  of  proof  to  others,  must  be  undergone.  Con- 
troversy is  in  this  work  an  excellent  auxiliary ;  it  rough-hews  the 
material  thought,  and  shows  what  requires  to  be  done  that  the 
eventual  result  may  be  satisfactory  and  acceptable ;  it  compares 
the  block  with  the  cast,  and  contrasts  the  outcome  of  the  thiiucer's 
effort  with  similar  or  rival  endeavours  to  substantiate  the  for^- 
flash  of  exerted  thoughtfalness  as  a  veritable  addition  to  know- 
ledge, faith,  truth.  Hence  there  is  always  a  place  for  controversy 
in  the  world.  Controversy  not  only  tests  old  opinions,  but  tries 
new  truths.  It  applies  the  touchstone  of  reason  to  all  that  is 
brought  before  it,  and  compels  the  old  and  the  new  alike  to  pro- 
duce the  evidence  on  whicn  they  rely  for  belief  of  what  they 
advance.  Controversy  is  therefore  the  hope,  the  trust,  the  safe- 
guard of  every  great  thinker.  It  preserves  the  vitality  of  all 
notable  ideas,  discoveries,  and  inventions. 

**  The  man  who  for  his  race  might  supersede 
The  work  of  ages,  dies — worn  out,  not  used. 
And  in  hia  track  disciples  strive, 
Some  hair*8  breadth  only  from  his  starting-point ; 
Yet  lives  he  not  in  vain ;  for  if  his  soul 
Hath  entered  others,  though  imperfeotlj, 
The  circle  widens  as  the  world  spins  round. 
His  soul  works  on,  while  he  sleeps  'neath  the  grass.*' 

Controvtrsy  is  examinative.  Every  opinion  must  be  brought  to 
the  teat,  az^d  only  after  due  testing  can  it  be  passed  on  into  the 
realm  of  received  and  ratified  truth,  so  as  to  become  science. 
Hence  the  need  of  a  constant  habit  of  thoughtfulness  in  men,  and 
hence  the  advisability  of  bein^  furnished  with  a  logic  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  turns  and  wmdings  of  human  thought,  and  snit- 
able  to  the  general  wants  of  human  life  —  a  life  of  reasoning 
thought. 
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HAVE  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SCBIPTUEE8  SUPEB- 
SEDED  THE  MORALITY  TAUGHT  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  P 

ATPIBKATITB  ABTICLB.— T. 

OuB  debate  neither  refers  to  moral  philosophy  nor  theology.  It 
is,  Have  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  superseded  the  moraUUf 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament?  From  the  mere  statement  of  the 
question  it  is  evident  that  we  must  somehow  or  other  get  to  know, 
lot,  the  morality  taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;  2nd,  the  morality 
taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  3rd,  what  is  meant  by  "  super- 
seded." 

I  do  not  sup^se  that  any  one  would  argue  that  there  is  no 
morality  taught  m  the  Script  ares ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  makes 
no  matter  whether  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation  the 
moral  law  is  observed  or  not  ~ though  this  is  not  guarded  against  in 
the  question.  It  might  be  argnea  by  some  that  because  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  are  "not  unaer  the  law,  but  under  grace,"  no 
morality  is  binding  upon  them  at  all,  and  hence  that  to  them,  as  a 
consequence,  the  morality  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  is 
superseded  by  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, — not  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  morality,  but  by  the  abrogation  of  the  moral  law  as 
now  binding  on  life,  practice,  and  endeavour. 

We  do  not  argue  for  any  such  use  of  "  liberty  for  a  cloke,"  but 
we  earnestly  desire  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  Christian's  high  vocation 
to  conduct  himself,— "  through  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus 
oar  Lord,  according  as  His  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all 
things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge 
of  Him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue :  whereby  are  given 
unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises :  that  by  these 
ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divme  nature," — so  as  to  "  be  neither 
barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
(See  2  Pet.  i.  2—4,  8.) 

Few  will  deny  that  Old  Testament  morality  is  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  the  royal  preacher  as  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter :  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments :  for  this  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man,"  Eccles.  xii.  13.  Now  the  psalmist  declares 
that  "  the  rear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  Psa.  czi.  10. 
And  the  same  truth  is  enforced  by  his  son  the  aphorist,  in  Prov.  i. 
7 ;  X.  10.  Whereas  *'  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth,"  Eom«  x.  4    The  commandments  meant 
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here  by  Solomon  are  nndoabtedlj  those  contained  in  tiie  deea- 
logoe.  These  were  to  be  obeyed  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  fidthfoHy. 
and  with  a  perfect  heart,"  2  Chron.  ziz.  9.  Hence  it  waa  that 
David,  thepBalmist,  ]^rayed  on  behalf  of  Solomon,  the  wiae  king  of 
Israel,  "  The  Lord  giro  thee  wisdom  and  nnderstandinf ,  .  .  . 
that  thou  majrest  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord  thy  Gh>d.  Then  ahalt 
thou  prosper,  if  thou  takest  heed  to  fulfil  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  the  Lord  charged  Moses  with  conceminj^  Israel,  1  Chron. 
zzii.  12,  13.  The  decalogue  is  the  moral,  as  distm^;uished  ftcm  tiie 
ceremonial,  law  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  had  its  beginning  in 
fear,  and  its  observance  was  fenced  with  special  promises  and 
threats,  while  its  violation  was  visited  with  condign  punishments. 

Is  this  the  law  of  the  Ke w  Testament  P  The  young  lawyer  who  had 
kept  these  from  his  youth  up  had  a  test  beyond  obedience  to  the 
decalogue  put  upon  him  by  Jesos,— **  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,*'  Ac^ 
Matt.  xix.  21.  "  One  thing  thou  laokest,"  Ac,  Mark  z.  20 ;  Lake 
zviii.  22.  Paul,  who  "after  the  most  straitest  sect"  ''Uved  a 
Pharisee"  (Acts  xzvi.  6),  and  therefore  "  as  touching  the  righteofos- 
ness  which  is  in  the  law  blameless"  (PhiL  iii.  6),' found  that  that  lighi- 
eousness  was  not  the  righteousness  which  is  m  Christ."  This  "law 
had  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come"  (Heb.  z.  1),  and  in  Christ, 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  the  shadow  became  a  reality.  The 
bardensome  law  of  eztcmabf  was  taken  away,  and  the  yoke  and 
burden  of  Christ  were  made  li^ht  bv  the  bestowal  of  a  new  heart, 
of  a  Uving  faith,  of  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  Gk>d ;  and  the  Gliristian 
can  say,  "  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death ; "  "  for  we  have  not  reoeived  He 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  Jbar  ;  but  we  have  received  the  Spmt  of 
adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father,"  Bom.  viiL  1, 16.  The 
morality  of  the  'Sew  Testament,  therefore,  is  different  in  its  spint 
from  that  of  the  Old  Testamoit.  It  is  also  different  because 
the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  waa  a  set  of  precepts,  whereas 
the  law  of  the  New  Testament  is  an  ezample ;  the  former  is  kw, 
the  latter  life. 

"  Supersede"  is  not  a  scriptural  word.    It  means  to  make  voidt 
inefficacious,  or  useless,  by  the  introduction  or  coming  of  somethiiig 
superior  to  that  which  is  rendered  unnecessarv.    Surely  the  Law- 
giver is  greater  than  the  law,  and  the  King  in  his  fflorv  saperior  to 
ttie  schoolmaster,  or,  as  Christ  himself  has  said,  "  uke  i&aeiple  is  not 
above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  lord,"  Matt.  z.  24    <^, 
again,  "  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  master :  but  everr  one  that  is 
perfect  shflU  be  as  his  master,"  Luke  vi.  40.    Now  "  tne  law  made 
nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did;  by  the 
which  we  draw  nigh  unto  God"  (Heb.  vii.  19),  to  beaeeehHim  ''to 
make  us  perfect  in  every  good  worii  to  do  His  will*  working  in  m 
that  which  is  wdl  pleasing  in  His  sight»"  Heb.  ziiL  21.    Love 
is  the  fuliSlling  of  the  law.    "  He  that  loveth  notknoweth  aotGod ; 
for  Qod  is  love."    "God  is  lofvei  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  kve 
dweUelhinGedtandGodinhim.    HsNinisour  love  made  petftct, 
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that  we  may  hare  boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment :  because  as  He 
is,  so  are  we  in  this  world.  There  is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfect 
lore  casteth  out  fear :  because  fear  hath  torment.  He  that  reareth 
is  not  made  perfect  in  lore/'  1  John  iv.  8,  16 — 18.  Jesus  says, 
"Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect "  (Matt.  v.  48),  and  thereu)re  we  contend  that  the  morality 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  commenced  in  fear,  has  been  super- 
seded by  that  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  "made  perfect 
in  love.*^  C.  M.  B. 

i.FFIBMATiyX  BXPLY. 

'*  The  Old  Teatament  was  a  doctrine  involved  in  a  shadowy  and  ineflectual 
observation  of  ceremonies,  and  was  therefore  temporary." — Caltnn,  "  Insti' 
tmt.f'  lib.  2,  chap,  xi.,  s.  4. 

This  discussion  is  not  upon  the  immutability  of  the  moral  law  ; 
that  matter  in  no  way  affects  this  debate.  We  have  to  consider 
whether  the  Old  Testament  is  a  fall  exhibition  of  the  moral  law  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  those  remarks  of  our  opponents  which  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  unchangeableness  of  the  law  are  extraneous  to  the 
question  at  issue.  The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  was  suffi- 
ciently complete  for  the  state  of  society  at  the  time,  but  a  fuller  and 
more  general  revelation  was  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
social  progressiveness — to  keep  pace  with  the  **  march  of  intellect." 
This  plenary  manifestation  of  the  moral  law  is  found  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  the  "All  in  all "  of  true  morality.  That  the  decalogue 
emanated  from  the  Deity  is  no  proof  of  its  completeness  and  com- 
prehensiveness. We  find  that  our  Creator  has  always  dealt  with 
numanity  in  accordance  with  its  special  powers  of  intelligent  com- 
prehension. Man  could  not  comprehend  the  principles  of  morality 
without  the  aid  of  a  schoolmaster ;  hence  Paul  says,  "  The  law  was 
our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ." 

S.  S.  says,  "If  there  are  fluctuations  in  moralitv,  who  is  the 
authority  for  determining,  &c."  Does  S.  S.  find  an  analogy 
between  tLjiuetuaiion  and  a  superseding  f  mLpenedingiB  no  bending. 
He  also  refers  to  Bom.  iii.,  where  he  says  Paul  establishes  our 
opponent's  position.  In  that  chapter  Paul  writes,  "  But  now  the- 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  being  witnessed, 
by  the  law  and  the  prophets."  The  evidence  of  witnesses  is  not 
required  in  the  face  of  a  manifestation.  Manifestation  supersedes 
testimony,  rendering  it  needless  and  inutile ;  therefore  we  conclude- 
that  the  witnesses,  viz.,  the  law  and  the  prophets,  are  not  required 
to  establish  righteousness.  S.  8.  asserts  that  Christ  declared  that 
He  came  "  not  to  destroy  "  the  law.  This  is  quite  true.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  superseding  and  destroying.  Does  S.  S.^ 
when  he  reads  a  newspaper  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  one  general 
has  superseded  another,  imagine  that  the  one  superseded  is  de% 
Btrcnrea  P  What  does  S.  S.  mean  by  this  assertion? — "  The  law  of 
Qod  requires  perfect  conformity  to  itself  from  all  mankind  in  all 
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ttes,  failure  in  which  constitutea  ain."  What  can  be  the  anUee- 
dent  of  "  which"  P  If  it  be  "  perfect  oonformity,"  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  ** failure  in  "  such  a  state. 

£.  S.  quotes  a  passage,  *'  One  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
paaa  from  the  law,  till  uL  be  fulfilled.  This  quotation  implies  that 
the  law  shall  pass  away  when  all  be  fulfilled.  "  lUl  all  be  fulfilled." 
Christ  says  tnat  He  came  to  '*  fulfil  the  law."  Aa  Christ  has  fill- 
filled  the  law  through  His  atonement,  this  verse  may  be  quoted  as 
showing  that  the  law  has  passed  away,  or  at  least  that  **  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  "  of  it  has. 

B.  S.  says  that  lore  to  God  is  insisted  on  in  both  Testaments. 
This  is  not  the  whole  truth.  In  the  old  Testament  God  is  repealed 
as  a  "jealous  God;"  in  the  "New  Testament  we  learn  that  "God 
is  loire."  The  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  permeated  with  the 
command,  "  Fear  the  Lord.*'  The  New  is  brimful  of  the  attribute 
of  love.    In  the  latter  "  perfect  lo?e  "  is  to  cast  out  '*  fear." 

£.  S.  quotes  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3 : — "  The  scribes  and  Phariaees  sit 
in  Moses  seat ;  all  therefore  that  they  bid  you  observe,  thai  obaerre 
and  do."  In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  jL  S.  cannot  peroeive  that 
these  words  were  spolcen  in  irony.  Has  he  never  read  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Luke  P  where  we  find,  "  Beware  ef  the  scribes,  which 
desire  to  walk  in  Ions  robes,  and  love  greetings  in  the  markets  and 
the  highest  seats  in  &e  synagogues,  and  the  chief  rooms  at  feasts, 
which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  show  make  long  prayers; 
the  same  shall  receive  greater  damnation."  B.  S.  s  argument, 
adduced  from  the  sarcastical  reference  to  the  Pharisees  in  Moses' 
seat,  is  thus  obviously  fallacious.  His  logic  is  somewhere  at  fault, 
or  he  would  not  state  that  Matt.  xv.  4,  5^  proves  that  the  oommaad- 
ments  of  the  moral  law  are  considered  binding  by  the  Fooadtf  of 
Christianity  upon  those  who  believe  in  Him.  B.  8.  hinta  that  the 
Lord  would  be  the  author  of  confusion  if  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  not  identical  with  that  of  the  New.  Is  nature 
confusing  because  the  ovum  is  not  identical  with  the  bird,  or 
because  day  follows  night  ?  The  li^t  of  the  gospel  is  not  idendtieal 
with  the  dariuiess  of  the  old  diapensation ;  it  is  mone  gloriouat  more 
refulgent,  and  a  more  perfect  revelation  of  the  divine  wUl.  B.  8. 
refers  to  matrimony,  Imt  does  not  state  that  the  ezemplaxa  of  the 
Old  Testament  held  views  of  matrimony  dissimilar  to  what  he  lays 
down.  The  patriarchs  practised  polygamy.  Are  we  to  ludentand 
that  they  were  accused  by  their  consciences  as  immoral  in  doing  so? 
If  so,  they  were  lieentious  sots.  We  shudder  at  the  thouipit  of 
connecting  the  revered  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  with 
liveutiousness.  The  truth  is  that  Abram,  iudging  him  hj  the  light 
which  God  had  siven  him«  was  not  immoral  (aocording  to  the  uamal 
acc^tatioQ  of  tne  term).  The  moral  law  had  not  then  been  re- 
resled  as  it  has  been  shown  to  us  in  Christ.  God  in.  His  infinite 
love  did  not  make  known  the  full  moral  law»  probably  lest  the 
knowledge  of  its  exactions  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  them  in 
their  religion,     Sina  committed  in  igporanoe  are  doubtlesa  iifia> 


Mid  aire  sniBcieiit  to  condemn  a  soul,  unleas  atoned  foi^  br  ottr 
Bedeemef :  howeyer  scant}^  man's  knowledge  of  the  law  may  be.  He 
may  always  know  that  he  is  uinftil,  and  deserves  condign  punish- 
ment. E.  S.  should  consider  the  articles  of  G.  M.  8.  and  '*  Benero- 
liiB  "  relative  to  his  statement,  "  Eeal  religion  and  true  faith  are  the 
mme,"  &c. 

R.  S.  quotes  Ezod.  xxii.,  where  we  find  that  a  theft  demitnded 
quintuple  restitution.  This  enactment  can  scarcely  be  considered 
M  a  precept  in  moral  law.  Moral  law,  strictly  speaking,  does  not 
introduce  any  direct  punishment.  None  of  the  prohibitions  of 
tiie  decalogue  have  any  immediate  punishment  mentioned  as  a 
result  of  their  violation.  It  is  the  civil  portion  of  the  Mosaic  code 
Idiat  introduces  punishments  and  castigation.  A  crime  against  the 
moral  law,  as  such,  receives  retribution  from  God  only.  States  and 
governments  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  cases  of  immorality, 
except  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  contravened.  The  civil  law  of  the 
Jews  may  be  adduced  as  showing  the  tenor  of  their  acquaintance 
with  true  morality,  owing  to  the  peculiar  connections  between  the 
Jewish  polity  and  their  religion.  The  precepts  of  the  Jewish  civil 
law  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ten  commandments.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  Horebic  law  are  immiscible. 

J.  S.  N.  insinuates  that  the  phrase,  "  I  come  not  to  destroy  the 
law,  but  to  fulfil,"  should  be  read,  "  I  come  not  to  destroy,  &c.,  but 
to  Ailfil  the  promise  made  in  Eden."  This  explanation  is  posi- 
tively ./lir-fetched.  But  a  little  lower  down  he  speaks  of  the  "  ful- 
filling of  the  moral  law  by  Christ,"  and  thus  displaces  his  own 
position.  J.  S.  K.  sa^s,  "Many  true  believers  have  been  guilty 
of  immoralities,  despite,"  &c.  A  Christian  may  be  "  overtaken  in 
faults,"  and  doubtless  commits  sins ;  and  if  sin  be  synonymous  with 
immorality,  *'  he  is  guilty  of  immoralities."  But  I  used  the  word 
'* immoral"  in  another  signification.  Immoral  sometimes,  yea, 
often  means  vicious.  A  Christian  cannot  be  vicious.  Matthew 
Henry  says,  "An  immoral  man  is  certainly  no  true  Christian" 
(Matt.  xix.  16—22,  i.,— 3).  In  short,  J.  8.  IN.  himself  says,  ••  The 
law  has  no  fn*ther  dominion  over  them  "  (Christians).  J.  8.  N, 
flays  that  "  the  duty  of  man  to  his  Maker  and  his  duty  to  his  fellow- 
man  "  is  the  sum  of  morality.  I  object  to  the  definition,  as  it 
leaves  out  self;  morality  includes  man  s  duty  to  himself.  J.  8.  IT. 
states  that  "  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  lead  him  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection."  I  cannot  conceive  of 
more  than  one  state  of  perfection.  The  Old  Testament  morality 
must  have  been  imperfect  if  the  example  of  Christ  points  to  ''more 
perfeet "  morality.  Does  not  the  way  which  leads  to  a  "  higher 
state  "  supersede  the  bvpaths  to  all  other  lower  states  ? 

H.  P.  8.  says  that  ir  morality  "  were  the  result  of  the  action  of 
ek>n9cience,"  there  must  have  been  a  eonscience  prior  to  morality. 
I  believe  that  morality  cannot  be  considered  as  pre-existent  to  con- 
seience.  Moral  law  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  man  or  man's 
imisoienee,  but  human  morabty  did  not.  All  men  have  eonsoienee 
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no  man  lias  true  morality  in  this  world, — tliat  \n,  no  man  ia 
He  also  says  that  the  young  mler  who  came  to  Christ  had  not  kept 
the  law.  I  fancy  he  had  kept  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  OUi 
Testament,  though  he  had  not  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
But  where  do  we  find  the  true  spirit  of  the  law  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament?  I  think  it  was  not  revealed  prior  to  the  advent  of 
Christ.  We  must  not  judge  this  young  ruler  too  harshly  and 
blame  him  as  boastful.  Paul  himself  said  he  was,  "  tonehing  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless."  Both  these  men 
may  be  adduced  as  examples  of  what  the  decalogue  was  understood 
to  teach  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given.  In  one  of  his  similes 
H.  P.  S.  says  that  the  mainspring  regulates  the  watch.  He  seems 
to  mistake  one  thing  for  the  other  in  mechanics  as  well  as  in  ethics. 

H.  P.  S.  has  some  very  good  remarks  upon  our  reference  to 
polygamy.  He  seems  to  state  that  Moses  allowed  it,  as  he  did 
divorcement,  "  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts."  I  believe  Moses 
"  allowed  "  several  other  sins  to  pass  unnoticed.  H.  P.  S.  aaserto 
that  morality  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  attributes  of  God. 
Service  is  a  deep-set  principle  of  morality.  Service  to  Grod  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  first  commandment.  Is  service  one  of 
the  attributes  of  GodP  I  ask  the  question  with  reverence, — it 
appears  to  me  to  ap|)roach  blasphemy.  But  what  of  H.  P.  S.'s 
morality  of  God*s  attributes  P 

The  decalogue  says  nothing  respecting  the  moral  nature  of  iisitlt. 
It  bids  us  not  to  covet  a  man's  wife,  coupling  the  word  wife  widi 
the  names  of  beasts  of  burden.  It  does  not  forbid  x>olygamy, 
though  the  practice  was  common  at  the  time  of  its  delivery ;  it 
gives  no  foundation  for  the  moral  duty  of  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
save  our  fellow-creatures  from  eternal  perdition;  in  fact,  Jews 
were  scarcely  expected  to  feel  for  the  souls  of  '*  Gentile  doga.** 
The  tenor  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  limits  "  love  your  neighboor  ** 
to  love  your  countrymen.  In  the  soul  of  the  pious  Jew  the 
extreme  of  love  towards  the  Gentiles  would  consist  in  passive 
hatred.  The  morality  founded  upon  the  decalogue  is  based  upon 
words^  not  principles.  We  do  not  find  any  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers  explaining  the  decalogue  as  some  modems  do.  We  must 
not  heap  meanings,  and  hidden,  if  intended,  ideas  upon  any  of  the 
ten  commands.  To  explain  the  close  meaning  of  the  decalogne,  I 
need  only  note  the  commandment  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal.*'  This 
commandment  was  to  applv  to  things  that  could,  or  were  likely  to 
be  actually  stolen ;  it  relates  not  to  the  thoughts,  for  we  find 
another  command  relative  to  the  intentions,  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet."  If  the  command  regarding  theft  related  to  the  ideas  of 
the  mind,  why  should  it  have  been  repeated  in  the  form,  **Thoo 
shalt  not  covet"?  If  such  wide  meanings  were  to  be  attaehed  to 
the  commands,  would  not  one  general  command  with  a  wide  signii- 
cation  have  been  given?  A  command  not  to  love  money  woM 
thus  do,  for  "  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  (^mt 
says  that  "  love  to  God  and  our  neighbours  as  (miselves  is  the 
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wliole  duty  of  man."  This  assertion  mugt  be  true,  and  all 
true  philosophy  corroborates  it.  I  grant,  though  I  by  no  means 
allow,  that  love  to  God  is  commanded  equally  in  both  dispensations. 
I  shall  also  grant  that  love  to  onr  neighbour  is  enforced  in  both 
Testaments.  But  we  must  remember  who  the  "neighbour"  is. 
The  Israelite  was  not  expected  to  love  the  idolatrous  inhabitants 
of  other  lands.  Foreign  j)ri8oners  were  unscrupulously  massacred. 
But  now,  "  Who  is  my  neighbour  P"  Every  fellow-being.  We  thus 
find  that  in  the  Old  Testament  love  was  expected  to  be  shown  to 
the  Jews  solely.  Now  it  must  fif  we  accept  Christ,  and  the  New 
Testament  pertains  to  no  other)  be  shown  to  all  the  world.  Is  not 
this  a  difference  ?  Has  real  religion  always  been  the  same  P  The 
circumscribed  love  of  the  Old  Testament  morality  is  superseded  by 
the  incompressible,  ultra-universal  love  of  the  gospel. 

In  Isaiah  we  find  a  statement,  "  I  have  loved  thee  with  an  ever- 
lasting loye  "  (Isa.  xxxi.  3).  Jeremiah  says,  "  Jt  is  of  the  Lord's 
mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed."  Such  passages  convey  a 
sublime  knowledge  of  moral  sentiment  which  cannot  be  derived 
irom  the  decalogue. 

^  The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  is  best  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  the  prophets,  in  their  calls  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  by 
tiie  tone  of  their  discourses.  But  the  Old  Testament  did  not 
moralize  the  Jews.  We  find  Ezekiel  saying  of  Jeruslalem,  "  She 
Imth  wearied  herself  with  lies ; "  and  again,  "  Woe  to  the  bloody- 
city  I "  The  Jews  were  not  expected  to  be  moral  by  tiieir  Q-od ; 
*'  tneir  faith  was  accounted  to  them  for  righteousness."  If  the 
Jews  were  not  moral,  we  cannot  from  their  conscientious  conduct 
extract  rules  of  moraJity.  I  have  above  shown  that  the  decalogue 
does  not  embody  the  whole  of  the  morality  practised  by  the  Jews, 
though  it  contained  precepts  which  they  did  not,  perhaps,  conform 
to.  The  Old  Testament  morality  must  be  culled  from  the  "  pro- 
phets "  as  well  as  the  "  decalogue."  I  believe  that  David  was 
better  acquainted  with  true  morality  than  any  man  could  be  who 
had  solely  derived  his  lessons  from  the  decalogue,  and  David's 
imprecations  upon  the  heathen  are  true  transcripts  of  the  then 
existing  national  feeling.  Nothing  in  the  decalogue  forbade  the 
sentiments  inculcated  in  the  so-called  "  Black  Psalm."  The  teach- 
ings of  the  prophets  possessed  an  ambiguity  which  clouded  the 
proper  meaomg  and*  save  a  wrong  impression.  Isaiah  (xxxi.  16) 
saysy  "  Thy  work  shul  be  rewarded."  But  we  find  that  all  have 
trimsflpreBsed  the  law,  for  he  who  hath  offended  in  part  is  guiltyof 
the  wnole.  How,  then,  can  the  work  of  man  be  rewarded  P  The 
Jews  had  no  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  their  actions,  save  this 
bundle  of  precepts  and  ideas  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  nlain 
that  such  a  oompUcated  mode  of  ascertaining  what  was  moral  led 
to  diversity  of  opinion,  for  some  of  these  ideas  might  lead  to  wrong 
notions.  Thus*  let  us  imagine  a  pious  Jew  who  wished  to  be 
as  moral  as  he  eould  being  led  to  execution  by  his  own  coun- 
trymiea,  for  no  tnmsgiression'— simply  through  malice  and  pride. 
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Would  this  Israelite,  from  what  ke  had  learnt  in  the  Old 
think  that  ia  mocal  lactituda  he  ought  to  ezeroiae  a  foi«;tviii|(spuil 
towarda  hia  wicked  oouotryraenP  I  boldly  anawer,  Ko.  If  naib 
a  thing  were  mooted,  he  would  imnediateljr  inataaoe  the  csm  4kf 
Elias  eoiamanding  fire  from  heaven  upon  hia  «neaues.  and  wonld 
wish  that  he  could  do  the  same ;  he  would  not  hare  the  Maaotaat 
idea  of  togiving  hia  abominable  enemies.  Old  TettamcBt  inaalitj 
if  the  bud  whi<£  was  expanded  and  unfolded  by  Chriit ;  it  4id  mSt 
Uoom  into  ChriBt  er  into  Qis  teachinga,  bat  reoeiTed  mew  bea«ty 
fbom  the  Sun  of  righteoumees.  The  dead  and  scattered  motalitif 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  a  part  of  the  perfect  morality  lived  by 
Christ.  This  living  morality  takes  the  plaee  of  Old  TeatamaBt 
morality  as  a  standard  wheseby  we  may  measure  our  dwda 
There  ean  be  but  one  standard.  The  I^ew  Testament  ia  not  merdy 
a<oontinuaAiion  of  tiie  Old— it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  CM,  The 
OU  Testament  waa  a  shade  when  compared  to  the  lij^  <of  1k0 
gospel,  whieh  beams  in  transplendent  raya  from  the  bap^UMaa  <d 
the  Father's  glory.  By  the  New  Testament  "  ligiit  has  mow 
into  the  world." 

In  concluding  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  our  readon  fiiat 
"  aupersede  "  does  not  necessarily  meuk  "  to  make  void  by  fivae^** 
bat,  lis  Smart  defines  it,  *'  to  take  a  suparior  place  and  render  tks 
inferior  umieoessary."  I  believe  that  our  candid  vaadepa  w^  attov 
that  the  Kew  Testament  is  complete,  and  renders  the  Old  Teatmnsnft 
tym^vaessarfr  (not  inutile).  This  is  what  we  contend  for.  I  cannot 
do  less  than  oonfess  that  I  consider  my  knowledge  of  aeriptanl 
moKaUiky  to  have  been  much  increased  by  this  debate.  Onr  o|»pa 
n^nts  mud  ourselves  fight  not  againat  each  otiier,  or  a|{iuat 
mpralitj ;  the  blows  fall  upon  the  partition  of  error  whieh  diridaa 
our  opinions.  Hoping  that  this  ]»rtktion  haa  been  nmde  mneh 
tiiini^er,  I  conclude  with  an  expression  ef  my  aenae  of  daep  oblign- 
tiim  to  jU  the  oo&trovemialists. 

J^iangoUm.  ]L  F.  6. 

KEGATiyjB  ABTICL8.— V. 

Taa  anbject  of  tikis  debate  is'  a  wry  importanl  «m^  and  wdi 
wnvth^  of  its  posilicm  in  the  psgea  of  the  Cotdf^wmmiduft.  'Mb 
age  ia  greatly  characteriaed  hj  eontroversimr  uul  thaae  ara  not 
canfined  to  philosophioal  and  literary,  or  merely  aaenlar  aabjaals» 
bnt  ombraoa  vehgions  onea  of  ereiyjcind ;  and  it  ia  peikapa  net 
ttto  mu(^  to  «i^  that  theae  latter  are  not  cuiw  the  maat  nnmeioaift 
bnt  that  ths^  have  called  forth  tke  keenest  fightings  and  the  bitterest 
animosities.  Attacks  are  conatantly  bciog:  made  ^pon  the  citadel 
of  men'a  £ntli,  and  attampta  made  to  nndarmina  tkcir  eonfidsnee  n 
t^  old  standards  of  religion ;  and  these  are  qneatiens  of  anHnileiy 
gveater  importance  than  smentific  or  poUtisttl  ones^  inasmnsh  ss 
&ey  conoem  the  inteneat  of  man'a  soul,  and  his  wwM-bsing  throngh 
ont  att  etssnity.    It  ia  ngiit,  then,  that  apinians  on  thaae  parnli 
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should  be  fearlesslj  and  honestly  ventilated ;  and  that  While  those 
who  would  do  away  with  the  Old  Testament  laws  bring  forward 
their  arsnmenta  agatr^st  them,  their  opponents  should  be  immediately 
on  the  defensive,  and  prepared  to  do  battle  in  so  good  a  cause. 

It  may  be  proper  to  consider  at  the  outset  how  a  law  can  be 
said  to  be  superseded,  or  rendered  no  longer  binding ;  and  then 
apply  that  principle  to  the  question  before  us,  and  inqnire  if  the 
Old  Testament  moral  law  has  thus  in  anjr  way  been  abrogated. 
The  following,  we  think,  are  the  only  ways  m  wliich  it  can  be  done. 
First,  by  the  law  having  been  made  for  a  certain  time  only,  op  for 
a  special  object ;  and  so  when  that  time  has  expired,  or  that  object 
been  fully  secured,  it  falls  to  the  ground  of  itself.  Or  by  its  having 
been  found  incapable  of  accompli?ihing  the  end  desired.  Or  by 
ihe  objects  which  it  was  intendea  to  secure  being  carried  out  with- 
out its  assistance.  Or  that  the  principle  which  originated  the 
law  has  been  found  to  be  erroneous,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  insist  upon  its  being  carried  out. 

That  the  morality  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  superseded  in 
this  first  way  is  seen  very  conclusively  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject itself.  The  idea  implied  in  moral  law  is  that  of  something  far 
j^reater  than  mere  le^al  enactments  or  law  court  decisions,  because 
it  is  the  essence  of  which  all  other  laws  are  only  the  expression. 
It  is  therefore  not  confined  to  one  nation,  or  one  period  of  the 
world's  history,  but  it  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man  ;  having 
been  called  into  existence  when  the  first  parents  of  mankind  brought 
sin  into  the  world,  and  it  will  continue  to  exert  its  power  until  all 
the  ransomed  children  of  the  Kedeemer  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
realms  of  life  above,  and  until  this  world  and  its  godless  inhabitants 
shall  have  passed  away.  Surely  no  one  will  deny  that  the  deca- 
logue—'which  contains  a  complete  summary  of  the  moral  law— was 
given,  not  to  the  Jews  ezclusirely,  to  whom  it  was  in  the  firM 
instance  addressed,  but  that  it  was  proclaimed  to  all  mankind,  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  is  binding  upon 
mankind  uniyersally.  If  so,  it  cannot  have  a  temporary  applica- 
tion only  as  it  would  have  if  it  had  been  intended  only  for  the 
Jews ;  but  it  must  have  been  given  to  meet  a  felt  want  of  man, 
independent  of  any  nationality ;  and  that  want  exists  in  the  human 
breast  to-day,  and  that  moral  law  is  as  much  required  now  as  it 
was  on  the  day  it  was  first  promulgated.  The  Kew  Testament 
Scrintmres,  then,  cannot  have  superseded  the  morality  contained  in 
tiie  Old,  because  the  principle  of  both  is  precisely  the  same ;  and 
iihe  only  difFerenee  is  that  the  Kew  Testament  has  reaffirmed  and 
homologated  that  of  the  Old  in  a  somewhat  different  form. 

Neither  can  the  Old  Testament  morality  be  thus  superseded 
from  its  hariog  been  unable  to  accomplish  the  end  contemplatad, 
because  it  did  aeeomplish  it,  and  that  most  successfully.  T\> 
say  that  it  failed  would  be  striking  at  the  root  of  Grod's  wisdom 
and  foreknowledge ;  for  He,  who  knoweth  the  end  from  the  beg^- 
ning,  would  not  have  enaeted  a  law  whieh  could  not  lerre  its  pur- 
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poM.  We  need  only  refer  to  tke  liree  reeorded  in  Old  Tc 
nutory  of  these  men  who  were  accounted  worthy  of  their  rewaid, 
to  find  that  the  moral  law  has  fulfilled  its  purpose  in  their  case ; 
hecause  they  could  never  have  shone  as  liehts  in  the  worid,  or 
walked  with  God,  as  the  saored  historians  tell  us  they  did,  unless 
they  had  had  the  moral  law  to  guide  them.  And  the  &ct  that 
most  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  Europe  held  that  the  ten 
commandments  contain  a  clear  summary  of  the  moral  law,  is  of 
itself  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  could  be  advanced  that  it  was 
fully  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 

Nor  can  it  have  beoa  superseded  because  the  objects  which  it 
was  intended  to  secure,  whether  these  were  prohibitions  or  injim^ 
tions,  could  be  accomplished  without  its  aid.  Just  as  we  find  that 
a  country  could  not  exist  without  laws,  or  merely  by  its  beinc 
understood  that  each  one  ought  to  respect  one  another's  life  and 
property ;  so  in  the  same  way  the  spiritual  government  of  men 
could  not  be  carried  on  simply  by  each  one  knowing  that  he  ought 
to  do  to  others  as  he  would  liave  others  do  to  him.  In  both  cases 
laws  are  imperatively  required ;  in  the  one  case  that  man  may  dis- 
tinctly understand  his  duty  to  the  state,  and  in  the  other,  hia  duty 
to  his  God.  Laws  of  all  kinds  may  be  said  to  have  two  purposes : 
first,  to  prevent  the  subject  of  it  going  wrong ;  and  then,  if  be  doea 
err,  to  show  him  how  it  may  be  amended.  And  this  remark 
applies  especially  to  the  moral  law.  There  are  many  living  la 
Glmstian  lands  who  sre  not  themselves  Christians,  who  yet  cany 
out  the  enactments  of  that  moral  law,  and  clearly  these  could  not 
bear  out  these  principles  unless  the  law  guided  them.  And  there 
are  many  who  are  now  Christians  who,  but  for  this  law,  might  have 
fallen  into  grievous  sins  in  their  youth,  and  thus  perhaps  been 
outcasts  for  ever.  This  leads  me  to  notice  a  remark  made  by 
E.  F.  G.,  near  the  foot  of  page  32,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  New 
Testament  giyes  a  morality  wmch  does  this  [renders  the  consmenee 
perfect,  and  able  to  perform  its  functions  without  the  law,  as  that 
of  Adam  before  the  fall] ;  hence  the  fact  that  a  Christian  has  no 
need  of  a  formal  or  moral  law."  Now  we  admit  that  Adam  before 
he  fell  had  no  need  of  a  moral  law,  because  he  then  knew  no  sin, 
and  so  did  not  require  any  guard  against  it.  But  we  deny  most  em- 
phatically that  when  a  man  becomes  a  Christian,  or,  as  theologiaDB 
term  it,  is  converted,  that  he  has  been  changed  to  such  an  extent 
that  "  his  moral  sense  has  been  set  right,  so  that  he  can  perceive 
the  difierence  between  right  and  wrong  as  well  as  man  in  nis  pris- 
tine puri^."  There  can^e  no  doubt  that  the  moral  sense  or  the 
best  and  holiest  of  Christians  falls  immeasurably  short  of  that  of 
Adam ;  for  all  men  sin  in  thought,  word,  and  aeed.  Conversion 
does  not  change  a  man's  whole  nature ;  for  there  are  some  points 
in  his  character  which  it  does  not  touch  at  aU,  and  others  which  it 
only  modifies;  and  most  assuredly  there  is  nothing  in  him  so 
chsnged  as  to  make  him  resemble  Adam«  for  that  diange  is  not 
efiected  until  he  is  removed  to  the  world  above. 
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And  lastly,  it  could  nofe  have  been  saperaeded  from  the  principle 
of  it,  and  consequently  its  enforcement  haTing  been  found  to  be 
wrong  ;  because  it  is  simply  impossible  that  God  could  publish  a 
law  which  had  the  elements  of  error  in  it ;  therefore  what  He  at 
any  time  declares  to  be  right  and  just  must  be  so  for  ever. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  New  Testament  has  not  superseded  the  morality  taught  in  the 
Old,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  rendered  it  more  permanent 
and  binding  than  ever.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
regxdations  in  the  Old  Testament  no  longer  binding,  such  as  the 
old  temnle  services  and  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that 
many  of  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  are  now  useless,  simply 
because  they  were  all  instituted  in  anticipation  of  a  Saviour  to 
come,  while  we  look  back  to  a  Saviour  who  has  come,  and  who  has 
fulfilled  all  righteousness.  But  the  principles  which  produced 
these  regulations  have  never  been  changed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  fully  reaffirmed  in  the  JNew  Testament,  only  in  a 
somewhat  different  form.  Christ  himself  declared  over  ana  over 
again,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  And 
to  take  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  we  find  him  replying  to  the 
lawyer,  who  came  tempting  him  with  the  question,  "  Mastor,  what 
shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  P "  by  the  question  in  letum, 
"  What  is  written  in  the  law  P  How  readest  thou  P  "  (Luke  x.  26). 
And  when  he  had  answered  him  with  what  has  been  well  described 
as  the  sum  of  the  ten  commandments,  Christ  replied,  "  Thou  hast 
answered  right ;  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live."  He  did  not  say 
that  he  was  quoting  from  an  old  law  now  superseded ;  but  he  told 
him  that  it  was  a  law  which  it  was  his  dutyto  obey.  Some  people 
indeed  may  argue  that  it  has  been  superseded  by  its  having  been 
reproduced,  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  this  is  a  mere  quibble  of 
words,  because  it  would  imply  that  the  Old  Testament  is  now 
unnecessary,  while  it  is  necessary  as  well  as  the  New ;  for  we  have 
the  highest  authority  for  saying  that  "  all  scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  Ood,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness."  No,  no ;  the  Old 
Testament  moral  law  has  never  been  superseded :  instead  of  that, 
the  doctrines  which  Christ  taught,  ana  the  precepts  which  He 
inculcated,  have  thrown  more  lignt  upon  it  and  more  glory  around 
it,  and  stamped  it  with  a  higher  authority  than  it  ever  had  before. 

E.  D.,  JuN. 

VBOATITX  BBPLT. 

Iir  replying  to  those  who  have  written  on  the  affirmatiye  of  this 
c[ue8tion,  we  shall  commence  with  E.  F.  G.,  whose  opening  sentence 
is,  in  our  opinion,  an  error.  This  writer  says,  "  Morality  is  a  result 
of  the  action  of  conscience."  Now  morality  is  not  a  result  of  con- 
science. Conscience  is  a  faculty  implanted  by  Qod  in  the  hunuui 
soul  for  the  purpose  of  judging  whether  a  man's  actions  are  or 
not  in  accordance  with  tne  unerring  standard  of  His  divine  kw. 
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wydft  law  conBtitirtefl  and  is  noralrfej,  asid  exists  qiute  indfi- 
pendently  of  the  action  of  ooBBcience.  The  eonseienees  of  many 
penons  do  not  condemn  them  for  certain  acts,  for  which  othen 
wonld  feel  reproved,  becaose  they  have  never  seen  the  eril 
of  those  acts,  but  have  looked  upon  them  as  innocent.  Bat 
y/Aien  they  are  enlightened  so  as  to  perceive  the  unlawful- 
ness of  such  acts,  conscience  eondeons  them.  The  consciences 
of  other  persons  have  hten  done  violence  to  by  a  oomne  of 
wrong-doing,  so  that  they  do  not  so  readily  accuse  themselves  for 
that  which  is  evil  as  in  cases  where  the  vtAce  of  conscience  has 
been  heeded.  Seeing,  then,  that  conscience  acts  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  light  and  tenderness  which  persons  poesen— if 
morality  be  a  result  of  the  action  of  conscience— it  is  uncertain, 
mutable,  and  indefinite,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  what  is  and 
what  is  not  moral. 

It.  !P.  G.  writes,  "Morafity  is  thus  based  upon  knowledge." 
This  statement,  too,  is  incorrect.  JHorality  is  what  it  is  in  peneet 
ind^endence  of  knowledge,  and  would  be  what  it  is  were  notbmg 
eiitftent  contrary  to  the  most  profound  ignorance.  IL  F.  G. 
contrasts  certain  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  certain  feelings 
of  rigoTV  and  severity  in  Old  Testament  saints,  with  certain  pre- 
cepts of  the  New  Testament,  and  certain  feelings  of  New  Testament 
aamtsi  and  in  drawing  this  contrast  imagines  that  he  is  eontraating 
Old  Testam^it  with  New  Testament  morality.  Bot  herein  it.  F.  O. 
oosnnHs  a  ^r-'at  mistake.  The  precepts,  *'Love  your  enemiea,** 
"  ^Render  to  n  •  man  eril  for  good,"  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  are 
not  mertff,  but  spiritual  precepts.  They  are  far  above  morality. 
They  appeal  to  spiritual  principles  in  spiritual  persons.  The  law 
(tf  the  ten  commandments  is  addressed  to,  and  is  obligatonr  on, 
every  in^ridttal  of  the  race  of  Adam.  The  precepts  B.  F.  6. 
quotes  from  the  New  Testament  are  not  moral,  but  gospel  precepts, 
which  can  be  rightlyperfonned  only  from  a  supernatural  prinoplc^ 
via.,  love  toC^od.  This  ^t  is  by  implication  admitted  by  B^  W-Q. 
hnas^  in  the  fdlowing  sentence  of  his  article :—"  The  (Hd 
^stament  morality  is  l^at  applicable  to  a  depraved  heart;  tiiat  of 
the  New  Testament  pertains  to  a  heart  renewed  in  Christ  Jasos" 
(p.  39).  As  then,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  not  moral,  but 
spiritual  precepts,  1/he  contrast  between  them  and  Old  Testament 
precepts  is  not  a  contrast  between  two  systems  of  morality,  but 
between  morality  and  spirituality,  and  therefore  affords  no  proof 
that  the  New  Testament  Scriptares  have  superseded  the  morality 
tauffht  in  the  Old  Testament. 

G.  M.  B.  writes,  "That  which  had  been  counted  morality  at  one 
tSme  was  ait  r. mother  considered  ezactiy  the  reverse  '^  (p.  177).  But 
tiie  changes  m  men's  opinions  as  to  what  constitutes  morality  da 
not  make  any  chaa^  in  morality  itself.  In  some  countries,  to  rob 
or  murder  an  indindual  of  a  rek^on  different  from  that  establidied 
in  those  countries  has  been  considered  to  be  no  crime,  nor  to  be  ta 
any  -way  contrary  to  morality ;  yet,  when  tested  by  the  Scriptarcs, 
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the  mardffr  of  a  Obristian  is  seen  to  bo  as  immoral  and  eriminal  as 
l^e  murder  of  a  Mohammedan.  The  quottien,  then,  is  not — what 
ie  oonsidered  at  anj  partienlar  period  of  time,  or  in  any  pariealar 
part  of  the  world,  to  be  moralttj ;  bnt--^hafl  do  the  Scriptnrot 
aeclare  it  to  be  P  If  morality  ean  change  with  time,  why  majr  it 
not  also  change  with  plaae  t  And  if,  by  reason  of  its  immutability, 
sliaiige  of  place  can  produce  no  ehange  in  it,  neiilier  can  change  of 
time. 

G.  M.  S.  adduoes  from  the  Old  Teetament  instances  of  ihe 
oonduet  of  jfodlr  men,Tiz.,  Abraham's  treatment  of  Hagar,  Jacob 'a 
dealings  with  Ksau  and  Laban,  and  the  condact  of  his  sons 
tewaras  Shechem  and  Hamor ;  alnd  baring  done  so  he .  says, 
'*  What  we  hare  now  shewn  is  set  before  us  in  eome  measare  as 
examples*'  (p.  180).  Can  G.  M.  S.  giro  eTidenoe  that  these 
instances  of  conduct  have  oyer  been  regarded  as  exsmptes  to  be 
imitated  P  We  beliere  he  cannot.  A^ain  he  writes,  "  In  short, 
instead  of  those  famous  men  of  old  bemR  in  any  way  patterns  of 
noralil^,  they  were  exactly  the  reverse.  Their  actions  were  quHe 
opposed  to  what  we,  taught  by  the  New  Testament,  would  eeteem 
j«rt  and  honourable.  There  is  nei  a  whit  of  honesty,  rirtae,  op 
any  other  quality  which  might  be  considered  esseniial  in  forming 
the  dnristian  chairaeiter,  to  be  found  in  the  actions  recorded  of  theee 
Withers  of  Ihe  Jewish  race  and  favourites  of  hearen"  (p.  180). 
This  sweeping  assertion  is  easily  overturned.  Was  there  no  yirtae 
nor  any  otner  good  quality  in  the  act  of  Abram,  when  he  laboured 
to  prevent  strifiB,  and  offered  to  Lot  his  choice  of  the  best  part  of 
tiie  eoQBtry,  himself  being  willing  to  dwell  in  a  part  ef  the  kuMl 
that  was  not  worth  so  much  P  Was  there  nothing  hero  fit  for  a 
pattern  to  offers  P  Was  tibere  not  a  whit  of  honesty,  virtue,  or  any 
other  good  quality  in  Abram's  conduct  when  he  refused  evesy 
particle  of  the  goods  of  Sodom  which  he  himself  had^recovered 
iVom  So^bm's  enemies,  Idioug^  they  were  pressed  on  him  by 
Sodom's  king  P  And  to  show  the  utter  want  of  wanrant  for  what 
O.  M.  S.  has  done  in  representing  Abraham  and  Jacob  as  so  void 
of  honesty,  virtue,  and  everv  Cmristian  quah^,  when  compared 
wHh  those  whose  history  we  nave  in  iSie  JTew  Testament,  we  may 
observe  that  there  is  not  a  crime  ypcorded  in  'die  Old  Testament 
windi  con  fbr  dishonesty,  untruthfshMsa,  meanness,  ingratitude,  or 
baseness,  be  ocmpared  wi^  a  crime  reeovded  in  tiie  New  TestamenA 
^^at  of  Peter  denying  Ohrist. 

G.  M.  S.  writes  nirther,  "  It  is  eaid  tiukt  the  moral  law  is  sum- 
manly  comprehended  in  ^e  ten  commandments.  (Granting  such 
to  be  the  case,  for  the  sidce  of  argiunent,  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
die  the  character  of  Old  Testament  heroes  as  bmg  in  exact  con- 
formxtv,  or  in  harmony,  with  that  brief  summary"  (p.  181). 
Indeed,  1^  actions  of  Old  Testament  saints  were  not  in  exact  eon- 
fomi^  witfi  the  ten  commandments ;  neither  have  the  aetiona  of 
New  Testament  saints  been  so.  Had  men's  notions  been  in  eoft- 
formity  with  tfe»  ten  eommandmente,  they  would  have  been  free 
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firnm  Bin,  this  world  would  have  coDtinued  to  be  a  paradiee,  aorrow 
and  death  would  be  unknown,  and  no  Saviour  would  have  been 
needed.  We  have  all  had  gods  besides  the  true  Ood,  to  which 
gods  we  have  bowed  down.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  of  Qod,  hatred 
of  one's  brother  is  murder  (I  John  iii.  15),  and  who  has  not  been 
euilty  of  that  P  while  to  wish  for  anything  which  a  feUowHcreatore 
has  18  a  breach  of  the  law  equslly  with  killing  and  stealing,  and 
which  of  us  has  not  broken  the  tenth  commandment  P 

On  the  second  commandment  G.  M.  S.  writes,  "  Even  if  human 
law  punished  A  parent  for  some  misdeed,  would  the  moet  oorrapt 
iudffe  that  ever  wore  the  ermine  dream  of  punishing  the  grandson  ? 
BuoL  an  idea  would  never  haye  entered  mto  the  head  even  of  a 
Jeffreys  "  (p.  180).  G.  M.  S.  is  sadlj  at  a  loss  here,  for  our  own 
parliaments  have  passed  bills  of  attainder,  punishing  not  only  the 
actual  criminal,  but  also  corrupting  the  blood  of  his  deaoendsati, 
though  they  could  not,  before  they  were  bom,  keep  their  fiUher 
from  o£fen£ng. 

G.  M.  S.  endeavours  to  show  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be 
at  variance  with  each  other  respecting  the  fourth  oommandmentv 
for  which  purpose  he  quotes  Bom.  ziv.  5.  But  this  scripture  has 
no  reference  to  the  Sabbath  day,  but  to  those  days  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  ceremonial  law,  as  the  days  of  unleavened  bread, 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  which  aonie 
still  esteemed  above  other  days,  while  others  disregarded  th^n  i 
and  even  Col.  ii.  16  is  not  conclusive  on  the  point  which  G.  M.  S. 
is  anxious  to  establish,  as,  besides  the  weekly  Sabbath,  there  was 
the  Sabbath  of  the  land  every  seven  years,  and  the  Jubilee  Sabbath 
every  fifty  years. 

With  respect  to  the  fifth  commandment,  honour  is  due  from 
children  to  their  parents,  as  parents,  whatever  their  conduct  may 
be,  and  the  promise  of  length  of  days  had  special  reference  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  just  as  they  were  promised  the 
continual  possession  and  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  privileges  on 
the  ground  of  their  obedience  to  Gt>d's  commandments.  *Aj 
respects  God  commanding,  as  recorded  in  £xod.  xxziL  27,  the 
Israelites  to  do  that  which  He  had  in  the  sixth  commandment  for* 
bidden— it  must  be  remembered  that  to  kill  from  a  man's  own 
inclinations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  wicked  feelingt» 
and  to  kill  at  God's  command,  are  two  very  different  things,  sad 
certably  Gk>d  may  iustlj  command  His  creatures  to  execute  His 
will  by  putting  to  death  those  deserving  of  it. 

The  direclaon  contained  in  Numb.  xxxL  18  was  no  yiolaUon  of 
the  seventh  commandment.    The  female  children  were  not  to  be 

S reserved  for  adulterous  purposes,  but  to  be  made  proselytes  to  the 
ewish  religion,  so  as  to  be  qualified  to  be  mamed  to  Israelites 
when  they  had  reached  a  proper  age.  The  case  of  Abraham  msr- 
z^ing  Sarah  occuzred  before  the  givinff  pf  the  law,  and  wkat  the 
l£|ht  which  was  possessed  on  that  suDJeot  was  much  less  than 
afterwards.    And  regarding  the  Israelites  borrowing  the.pzopedif 
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of  the  EgyptiftiiBi  all  their  possessions  belonged  to  God,  and  He 
bad  a  perfect  right  to  command  the  Israelites  to  borrow  them ; 
added  to  which  there  is  the  fact  that  the  whole  was  dne  to  the 
Israelites  for  labours  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  for  which  they  had  never  been  requited.  With  respect  to 
God  deceiving  men,  He  does  it  as  a  judicial  act,  not  by  proceeding 
in  a  deceptive  manner,  bnt  by  withholding  light  and  understanding 
which  He  is  not  bound  to  give  to  rebels  against  Him,  and  thus 
leaving  them  to  the  influence  of  the  deceptions  of  Satan  and  those 
of  their  own  hearts. 

Q.  M.  S.  demurs  to  our  statement  that  the  faith  which  Christiana 
now  have  was  possessed  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and 
he  says,  "  The  one  could  believe  in  a  Saviour  while  the  other  could 
not.  The  children  of  Israel  looked  to  their  high  priests,  their 
rites,  &c.,  bnt  under  the  New  Testament  dispensation  the  l;elievers 
look  to  Christ"  (p.  1S4).  Here  G.  M.  8.  overlooks  the  declaration 
of  the  very  New  Testament  which  he  sets  up  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  Old,  for  in  John  viii.  56  we  find  Jesus  telling  the  Jews 
that  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  His  dav,  that  is,  the  day  of  His 
coming  in  the  flesh  upon  the  earth.  Thus  Abraham  believed  in  a 
Saviour,  and  looked  to  Christ. 

"  Benevolus  "  professes  "  to  show  that  the  material  tenets  of  the 
decalogue  were  superseded  by  the  New  Testament  dispensation," 
but  does  not  accomplish  what  he  professes.  He  tells  us  that  the 
first  commandment  is  evidently  spoken  of  the  Father,  while 
Christianity  sets  before  us  the  Son  as  the  supreme  object  of  faith. 
The  truth  is  this :  the  first  commandment  is  not  spoken  more  of 
the  Father  tiian  of  the  Son  or  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  command- 
ment God— the  Triune  God — is  the  speaker ;  therefore,  God  the 
Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is  equally  spoken 
of.  We  are  also  reminded  by  this  writer  that  the  second  com- 
mandment is,  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  image  of  God ; 
while  Christianity  sets  before  us  Christ  as  the  express  image  of 
His  person.  Now  what  is  forbidden  by  the  second  commandment 
is  a  material  image  of  Gt>d,  and  an  image  ^  man's  making, 
Christ  is  the  image  of  the  Father,  not  materially,  for  Gtod  is  a 
spirit ;  but  when  Christ  is  said  to  be  the  image  of  the  Father,  it 
signifies  that  there  is  a  sameness  and  an  emiality  of  nature  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  which  it  is  evident  there  could  not  be 
between  God  and  any  image  of  Him  made  by  man.  Here  again, 
therefore,  there  is  no  clashiog  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. As  respects  the  Sabbath,  the  first  day  of  the  week  being 
observed  by  the  apostles  in  lieu  of  the  seventh  day,  we  may  be 
sure  that  thej  had  a  divine  authority  for  the  alteration.  One  day 
in  seven  is  still  observed  to  the  Lord,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  and,  consequently,  the  morality  taught  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  not  really  supersedea  by  the  New. 

"  Benevolus  "  attempts  to  show  an  opposition  between  the  fifth 
oommandment  and  the  teachings  of  Jesoa.     The  commandment 
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bub  ii»  hODOur  ow  ffttkur  and  aotiier.  Jeyo*  lajt  that  He  eaae  to 
set  ohUdrea  at  variaiMie  agpdut  tkeir  parentSk  If  ow  luve  Joraa  ia 
aimply  atating  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  Hia  oalling  aoma  by  Hii 
mce  woald  be  to  atir  up  TariaBoe  aad  enmity  in  the  heivta  of 
toeir  ungodly  cbildrea  againat  them,  b«t  they  are  not  led  aad 
infloenced  to  tiua  yariaace  and  enmity  by  our  Lord,  bnt  by  auk  aad 
Batan,  and  are  still  bound  to  obaeflrre  the  fifth  eommandment.  The 
£Mt  of  Jesna,  in  Hia  eermon  on  the  mount,  showing  the  apBitaalhr 
of  His  precept,  la  so  far  from  being  in  oppoaition  to  tna  aeventh 
oommandment  that  it  does  but  the  more  establish  and  enforce  it* 

The  text  with  which  **  Benerolna  "  concludes  his  ortiele  has  no 
applicability  to  the  sabjeot  in  hand.  On  nefeseBce  to  it  in  the 
if ew  Testament,  it  will  be  seen  that  Paul  ia  q[Witiag  of  the  change 
which  takes  place  at  com^nsian  ;  that  then  old  things  poaa  away 
-<K>ld  pursuits,  taatea,  delights,  vieirB,  fesiiagSf  and  practices,— and 
all  these  things  become  new. 

H.  F.  S.  uses  the  same  text  to  establish  his  argumenty  and  refen 
to  the  titles  of  the  two  Testaments  as  a  oonfbrmation  of  it,  whereas 
the  titles  of  the  two  Testaments  simply  denote  the  aati(|uity  of  the 
one  and  the  more  recent  date  of  the  oUier,  withpot  any  implication 
that  the  Old  is  superseded  by  the  New. 

Other  arguments  of  H.  P.  S.  apply  not  to  the  moral  but  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  aa  when  he  speaks  of  rUes  and  eermmmies^  eUmatn 
U^s  and  saerificeM,  which  neyer  were  any  part  of  morality;  nor 
does  the  moral  law  take  any  cogtiisanee  of  them.  It  ia  true,  as 
H.  P.  S.  states,  that  Jesus  does  mesas  Christiana  to  live  a  hiehor 
and  nobler  life  than  one  of  obedience  to  the>decalogue ;  such  a lil^ 
howeyer,  is  not  moral,  but  spiritual,  and  far  traasoends  a  life  of 
morality  only.  Haying  carefoily  examined  ^e  arguments  of  onr 
opponents,  we  still  beueye  that  the  New  Testament  Scriptnm 
haye  not  s«4>erseded  the  morality  of  the  Old,  and  that  this  posithm 
has  not  been  refuted.  8.  3 
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IS  ME.  GLADSTONE  AS  WELL  QUALIFIED  FOE  THB 
LEADEESHIP  OF  A  6EEAT  PAETY  AS  ME.  DISEAELIP 

AFFIBMATIVB  ABTICIX. — ni. 

**  Mr.  Diflnefi  will  appou*  a  inod«l  Btafenn«i  to  him  alone  whose  type  of  a 
mat  poUtioal  oJuef  is  *  the  Pxiaoe'  of  MMchmniaL"^W6timmai€r  Mniaw^ 

Thb  question  of  our  debate  is  well  framed.  Hie  words  are  well 
told  off, — ^meaning  words  in  a  deeper  sense  than  the  flippant  street 
gossip  would  give  them  on  the  morning  after  some  great  party 
struggle.  We  are  to  speak  of  a  great  party,  not  a  large  party,  and 
we  are,  too,  to  consider  the  qualiflcations  for  leadership,  not  for 
decoyship,  of  a  great  party.  We  are  to  decide  who  is  best  to  stand 
in  the  van  of  such  a  party,  and  say,  There  is  the  goal  of  progress, 
and  this  is  the  path  of  right  and  disinterested  patriotism ;  and  not 
who  is  fitted  to  stand  in  the  rear  and  shout  out,  "  Step  idong,  my 

food  fellows,  choose  your  own  path  (sotto  voce,  tbey  are  all  alike 
ad),  only  march  quickly,  1*11  bring  up  the  luggage."  These,  then, 
are  our  two  main  considerations, — What  is  a  great  party?  and 
what  are  the  reauisites  for  a  leader  of  sui)h  a  party? 

Were  I  asked  for  an  outline  of  a  great  party,  my  mind  wotdd 
uncontrollably  wander  off  to  that  famous  aescription  of  a  great 
party  by  Lora  Chatham,  when  he  speaks  of  the  clamis  on  posterity 
of  the  barons  who  guided  the  iron  pen  of  liberty  when  she  scribed 
John  to  Magna  Charta: — "Ilieir  yirtues  were  rude  and  unculti- 
rated,  but  they  were  great  and  sincere.  Their  understandings 
were  as  little  polished  as  their  manners,  but  they  had  hearts  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong ;  they  had  heads  to  distinguish  truth 
from  ralsehood ;  they  understood  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  they 
had  spirit  to  maintain  them.  My  lords,  I  think  that  nistory  hais 
not  done  justice  to  their  conduct,  when  they  obtained  from  their 
sovereign  that  great  acknowledgment  of  national  rights  contained 
in  Magna  Charta;  they  did  not  confine  it  to  themsehres  alone,  but 
delivered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  the  whole  people.  They  did 
not  say, '  These  are  the  rights  of  tne  great  barons,  or  these  are  the 
rights  of  the  great  prelates.'  TSo,  my  lords;  they  said  in  the 
simple  Latin  of  the  tunes,  nullut  liber  homo,  and  provided  as  care- 
fully for  the  meanest  subject  as  for  the  greatest.   These  are  uncouth 
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wordB,  and  sonnd  but  poorly  in  the  ears  of  scliolan ;  neither  are 
they  addressed  to  the  criticism  of  scholars,  bat  the  hearts  of  free 
men."    How  forcefollj  these  words  come  home  to  us  now !  they  are 
like  the  reproaohM  words  of  a  good  old  monitor  rebnking  the 
trimming  and  swarmery  of  our  present-day  politicians ;  for  in  tiie 
creeds  of  oonvenience  and  interest  which  men  now  openly  profesa 
we  yainly  look  for  consistency,  and  faintly  ask  (daring  to  ask  but 
faintly  lest  in  the  crowd  we  should  appear  a  veritable  Rip  Yan 
Winkle),  Where  is  a  faith  truly  believed  P    What  is  a  P!^ 
party  P  We  look  upon  that  as  a  great  party  which,  whatever  its  udth, 
whether  embracing  the  points  of  the  Ch^ter,  or  bound  up  in  the 
bundle  of  pro-Corn  Law  tracts,  or  an  ancient  copy  of  the  ^amdard, 
ever  acts  consistently  with  their  principles,  firznly  believing  that, 
self-interest  out  of  the  question,  these  principles  are  the  true  tests 
of  progress  and  national  prosperity ;  who  conscientionBly  hold  to 
these  principles  in  adversitr  and  prosperity ;  who  are  neither  bent 
by  want  of  power,  npr  unduly  elated  by  its  possession.    Whig  or 
Toiy,  Badical  or  ConservatiTe,  he  is  fit  to  be  classed  as  the  meo^Mr 
of  a  great  party   who  feels  that  statesmanship  is  not  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  {>ower,  that  it  is  not  for  a  bauble  in  the  hands  of 
the  pleasure-seeker,  nor  a  pendant  to  men  ravenous  for  honour,  but 
that  it  is  a  responsibility,  accepted  after  a  deliberate  decision  as  to 
capacity,  to  the  present  prosperity,  and  to  the  great  Huler  of  all. 
Could  we  find  a  great  party  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  ? 
Yes,  but  it  would  be  a  very  small  one.    We  could  almost  tell  them 
all  off  on  oar  fingers.    As  to  the  rest,  is  it  mere  corruption  repre- 
senting corruption  P    What  a  varietur  of  base  feelings  induced  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  aspire  to  their  ofBce !    How  little  would 
they  appear  if  they  openly  confessed  the  petty  motives  that  have 
influenced  them  in  their  legislative  supports.    The  historian  to 
whom  falls  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  present  Parliament 
will  have  a  task  of  almost  unexampled  unpleasantness.    He  wiU  have 
to  write  of  meanness,  subterfuge,  and  narrowness.    He  will  have  to 
tell  how  a  party,  few  in  numbers,  great  in  principle,  moved  on  a 
^eat  measore,  but  how  another  pwty,  many  in  numbers,  little 
m  principle,  seized  it  and  bore  it  oh  in  &umph,  wildly,  clamorously 
claiming  it  for  their  own;  the  little  great  party  followed  in  the 
rear,  intently  watching  the  offspring  they  had  fought  for,  careless 
who  claimed  it,  so  that  it  came  to  strength  ana  maturity.    So 
it  would  be  no  credit  to  a  man  to  say  of  him  that  he  led  the  present 
House  of  Commons;   certainly  no  proof,  but  otherwise,  of  his 
capacity  to  lead  a  great  party ;    it  onlj  shows  capacity  to  rule 
a  mob,  a  post  in  which  his  opponents  will  grant  Mr.  Beales  ii  in- 
contestably  higher  than  Mr.  Disraeli.    Bat  it  will  be  said  Mr.  Beales 
panders  to  the  selfish    temporal  desires  of  his  auditors;   Mr. 
Disraeli's  strongest  whip  can  be  allowed  no  higher  lerel, — the  fear 
of  another  election,  whicn  forces  hosts  of  them  against  any  unimport- 
ant shreds  of  conviction  they  may  have  to  follow  the  Tory  chief. 
But  granting  for  the  moment  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
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CommonB  on  this  all-absorbing  theme  of  reform  k  a  great  party, 
has  Mr.  Disraeli  shown  any  capacity  for  leading  itP  If  so,  we 
have  yet  to  leam«  "  I  onoe  made  half  a  dozen  of  the  enemy  nm/' 
said  an  old  soldier  to  a  group  standing  aronnd.  "  Did  youP"  was 
the  unanimous  chorus  or  his  attentire  auditors ;  "  tell  us  1  how  was 
itP"  "Why,  I  ran,  and  they  ran  after  me,"  was  the  reply ;  and 
the  same  seems  to  apply  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  leadership,  only  it  is  they 
who  run  and  he  runs  after.  He  sees  which  way  they  are  all  heaa- 
ing,  and  then  he  sets  up  a  loud  cry  in  that  direction.  And  if 
perchance  he  does  induce  them  to  adopt  any  plan  of  his  own  it  is 
oy  trapping  them  into  it.  He  puts  them  through  a  variety  of 
gyrations,  and  then,  when  they  look  round,  they  see  some  inex- 
plicable result,  which  they  are  told  is  the  result  of  their  moyements. 
out  how  or  why  neither  he  nor  they  can  tell.  From  the  first  he 
thus  made  no  professions  to  lead  the  House ;  from  the  first  he  told 
them  that  in  future  the  cart  must  draw  the  horse ;  he  set  out  with 
the  postulate  that  the  respective  functions  of  the  House  and 
the  executive  were  to  be  reversed.  His  first  statement  on  taking 
office  was  merely  a  rhetorical  business  circular,  in  which  he  stated 
that»  having  undertaken  the  ofBce  of  executing  political  business, 
he  would  be  glad  of  any  commissions  with  which  the  House  might 
entrust  him.  Indeed,  the  true  question  to  be  asked  is.  Has  the 
House  of  Gonmions  shown  itself  capable  of  leading  Mr.  Disraeli  P 
The  fact  that  the  Commons  have  carried  a  S^form  %ill  is  no  praise 
to  Mr.  Disraeli.  True,  he  came  forward  with  some  resolutions  and 
a  crude  anomalous  bill ;  but  the  resolutions  went  to  the  wall,  and 
the  House  tore  the  bill  all  to  pieces,  and  then  its  author  quietly 
sat  down  and  formed  another  bill  bit  by  bit  as  the  House  threw 
the  bits  to  him.  All  that  is  valuable  (as  the  Times  has  remarked) 
in  the  bill  was  put  in  by  the  House ;  all  that  is  worthless  are  the 
remnants  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  bill.  Speaking  a  few  days  ago,  Mr. 
Disraeli  remarked,  "  I  have  seen  many  monopolies  broken  through. 


donkey  into  Hyde  Park  and  galloped  along  Botten  Bow;  for 
he  might  exclaim,  "  Lo !  democracy  is  triummiant,  I  have  broken 
through  the  monopoly  of  the  aristocracy."  How  has  Mr.  Disraeli 
broken  through  their  monopoly  P  Simply  byputting  on  their 
uniform,  and  by  ^oing  over  to  their  side.  "Wnat  he  has  done 
has  been  as  the  lieutenant  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  purveyor 
to  the  House.  And  if  a  man  has  shown  himself  but  capable 
of  catering  to  the  wants  of  the  House  of  Commons,  how  shall  we 
attempt  to  speak  of  him  as  the  leader  of  a  great  par^  there  P 

What  are  the  requisites  for  a  leader  of  a  great  party  P  I  am 
willing,  in  order  not  to  traverse  ground  which  has  been  gone  over 
with  more  ability  than  I  can  lay  claim  to,  to  accept  the  definition  of 
A.  M.,  page  19;  or,  to  express  it  in  brief,  mental  catholicity,  fore- 
ngkU  dignity,  oosbis tency,  ability,  and  national  sympathy.  Of 
1867.  ^F 
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tliese  reqniiitea  irbftt  Mr.  Dimeli  nuualj  koks  is  SfraiXy  •»!«»- 
wrtenejf.  B.  S.  speaks  of  him  as  one  **  determined,  at  wjiiitfliw 
ooit  of  laboor  and  self-eaerifioe,  to  obUUn  mmd  hold  a  kigh^  ^ntiltkt 
highest  plmoe  amongst  parliamentary  leaden  and  taeticians.  TUi 
kas  been  his  oonstant  aim.  For  it  he  has  wiUiaglv  endured  oppm- 
brinm  and  soorn,"  Ac.  Bright  would  hare  sBmmed  np  t^e chanikcr 
there  painted  in  fewer  words,  and  apolcen  of  Ina  »  ooe  **  willing  te 
ffo  throngh  dirt  to  dignity."  IVust  and  persgveiauoe  we  woald  aot 
for  a  moment  denj  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  bat  these,  apart  from  otks 
and  greater  qrudities,  do  not  eonstitute  aneh  a  leader  as  we  hut 
spoken  «f .  Tbey  may  make  a  nolitician,  not  a  statesman.  £rm 
daring  the  Eeform  straggle  gentlemen  who  hareintrodueed  moliom 
with  bis  direct  conounenoe  hare  at  the  critioal  moment  Inind 
themaeives  not  onl^  deserted  bat  opposed  by  their  ehief.  Sadi,  m 
a  very  recent  occasion,  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Gorst.  Nor  wu  he  by 
anv  means  singular  in  kis  fate.  Such  conduct  may  help  Dimaeli "  to 
hold  tile  highest  place  amongst  parliamentary  ta^eiaas,"  but 
it  is  neither  dignified  nor  ccmsistent.  IL  S.  (p.  25)  speaks  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  haying  "  led  the  country  gentlemen  m  suck  a  way  m  tbef 
ne^er  had  been  led  before,"  and — ^firom  facts  we  may  aay— hope  ihej 
nerer  may  again.  How  has  he  led  them  P  By  trading  on  their  coa- 
fidence,  and  like  a  pack  of  blind  sheep,  to  them  his  was  the  jm»<i 
tile  trae  shepherd.  Under  bis  guidance  they  had  rejeeted  a  modente 
measure  of  Beform  as  a  democratic  leap,  and  derided  Mr.  GladBtonr 
Sfl  a  demagogue ;  him  they  regarded  as  the  true  progressionist  tad 
followed  to  household  suffrage.  At  length  they  have  awakened  fnm 
their  fond  dream,  and  we  now  hear  from  the  "  country  gendemeo** 
^  curses,  not  loud  but  deep."  We  respect  the  Tory  par^,  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  yaluable  adjunct  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  we  bs> 
Here  it  has  been  shameiuUy  betrayed  in  this  Beform  movemsat 

Mr.  Disraeli  lacks  disinterestednem  and  a  broad  syinpstky.  Dm 
British  Quarterly  for  July  says,  *'  Let  those  who  will  deay  Ms. 
Disaneli's  greatness.  In  our  view  his  greatness  rises  erea  to 
gntedeur.  But  we  reverence  it  as  the  seal  of  a  great  persoaalitf ; 
we  look  to  it  lor  no  ^eat  patriotic  ends."  Bersonality  in  that  c«e 
IB  the  reviewer's  polite  term  for  selfishaem. 

We  are  willing  to  concede  the  advantage  in  statue^like  inmobilitf 
of  Mr.  DisraeH  over  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  latter  oftener  gives  nil 
feelings  the  slack  rein.  B«t  even  this  is  a  failing  that  rather  knm 
to  virtue's  side.  It  shows  the  intense  aameatness  boming  beaesth. 
It  denotes  thorough-heartedness  in  his  week,  and  it  is  only  a  poor 
lepvel  to  bind  a  man's  conduct  down  to  the  gaage  of  policy  sa^ 
OKpediency.  Even  a  statesman  eannot  be  sapposea  to  be  free  from 
that  deep  ooneem  and  feeMng  in  those  monumtoas  qneatieos  wka^ 
are  fliialnag  society  to  its  deptiis,  and  are  of  vital  interest.  PoMti- 
Old  questions  are  not  groceries,  to  be  weighed  off  witiumt  any  laort 
ooneeni  tiian  a  just  balance ;  parliamentary  debates  ase  not  imr* 
loflneal  oontroversies. 
K.  B.  has  tamed  to  the  beat  adfutagethe  '^  da4K>adBBt'' toaso^ 
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Mr.  Gladitone  alter  withdrawing  his  aoendmeAts. '  'Was  there 
anything  to  be  wondered  at  in  that?  Has  the  ConservatiTf 
parl^  ev&r  treated  Diaraeli  in  the  way  the  Liberal  party  treatM 
Gkdetoae  P  He  foond  that  he  was  the  nominal  leader  of  a  body  of 
tvaitors.  E^err  man  was  trying  in  what  way  he  ooidd  overtfajow 
hia  duef.  Bach  was  concoeting  some  scheme  which  he  insisted,  as 
the  priee  of  his  adhesion,  shomd  be  frised  into  the  Beform  Bill. 
Ther  had  split  themselves  up  into  little  parties,  and  were  trying  to 
■weu  themselves  into  importance  by  an  Ishmaelitish  policy.  Was 
it  not  sickening  and  heartless  to  attempt  to  proceed  at  the  head  of 
fuoh  a  body  of  men  P  A  man,  to  be  a  leader,  moat  be  so  by  choice, 
not  by  sunrance ;  he  must  be  thore  because  he  is  ^e  embodiment 
of  the  sentiments  of  his  psrty;  and  it  were  vain  attempting 
to  achiere  any  success  if  all  nis  lieutenants  laugh  at  his  orders,  and 
march  off  in  contrary  directions.  It  must  be  confessed  that  for  the 
last  sixty  years  the  Conaerrative  body  has,  as  a  rule,  been  more 
under  the  command  of  their  leader  ihsn  the  Liberals.  But  this  for 
reasons  apart  from  the  characters  of  their  leaders.  And  thus  their 
chiefs  have  been  able  to  keep  their  attention  constantly  fixed  upoa 
earrying  on  the  struggle  wim  their  opponents.  And  this  is  how  it 
should  be.  A  man  constantly  haraesed  with  threats  of  disaffection, 
with  polite  little  notes  from  members  of  rotten  boroughs,  intimating 
that  if  some  national  piece  of  legislation  is  not  cut  down  to  the 
supposed  requirements  of  rotten  boroughs  aforesaid,  they  shall 
consider  it  their  duty  to  vote  against  him,  can  never  be  going 
forward  in  a  confident  and  independent  spirit.  A  man  cannot  be 
both  a  tinker  and  a  general,  nor  are  the  requisites  for  the  two  posts 
at  all  similar. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  urged  against  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
alienated  by  some  means  his  supporters.  After  what  we  have  seen 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  success  in  that  quarter  we  do  not  see  tha(b 
Gladstone's  character  suffers  by  oomparisoo.  Disraeli  lost  two  of 
his  leading  ministers,  and  nearly  brought  the  whole  cabinet  ^ 
a  "  smash-up."  He  has  snubbed  all  his  followers  till  they  oithisr 
hate  or  dread  him,  and  they  only  follow  him  from  custom,  or  for 
want  of  another  leader.  He  urged  them  forward  into  a  course  they 
dreaded  and  shunned.    And  now  we  hear  firom  them  in  different 

J»art8  of  the  country  denunciations  on  the  man  who  has  so  shame- 
eesly  deceived  and  betrayed  them.  Clever  Mr.  Disraeli  no  doubt 
is,  but  his  cleverness  is  exceedingly  dangerous  :  woe  is  to  any  one 
in  the  way,  be  he  friend  or  foe;  and  he  as  willihgly  tosses  a 
supporter  to  the  fuiy  of  his  opponents  as  he  himaelf  attacks 
an  enemy.  Hie  audacity  is  equal  to  his  ability.  "  ¥emer  change 
your  front  in  view  of  the  enemy,"  was  his  advice  to  the  Govemment 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  yet  within  nine  months  he  does  it  twice 
himself.  He  la«ghs  at  tiie  **  flesh  and  blood  argnnsnt"  m  1*806, 
and  feij  holdiy  thxoMcs  it  as  a  strong  weapon  in  the  teeth  of  the 
oppositaen  in  1867.  H«  embodies  tl^  meiien  of  a  Liberal  member 
in  oneof  his  amsndmeiitB,  and  when  it  is«^«eted  he  oooUy  ausweii, 
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*'  Well,  we  were  willing  to  oonoiliate  you  by  giTing  your  aiapid 
proposal  a  trial."  After  fighting  as  long  as  possible  against  a 
motion  he  suddenly  discovers  that  it  was  one  of  the  original 
principles  of  the  bill.  Every  "  vital "  principle  of  the  bill  he  has 
abandoned  to  its  ineyitable  fate.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  con- 
sistency in  his  whole  proceedings,  but  intense  selfishness  throoghoat. 
He  courts  power  and  position,  and  cares  not  the  price  he  pays  for 
-them.  It  IS  said  of  him  that  a  friend  once  asked  him  how  it  was 
he  hated  Peel  so.  "  My  dear  sir,"  is  his  reported  r^ly, ''  yon 
never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  I  hated  (eeL  He 
was  the  only  man  under  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  serve,  but  I 
saw  that  he  was  the  only  man  whom  it  would  'make'  me  to 
attack,  and  so  I  attacked  him."  The  Disraeli  of  twenty  ^ears  ago 
is  the  Disraeli  of  to-day,  and  when,  after  inconsistencies  wUch 
shock  the  history  of  parties,  he  asks  the  House, "  What  principles, 
what  opinions,  have  we  changed?"  remembering  this  anecdote,  we 
can  only  answer,  None.  But  history  deals  lightly  with  the  fame  of 
such  men ;  **  Get  ye  ^one !  ye  be  histrions,  not  heroes,"  is  the  judg- 
ment upon  their  services.  Gladstone,  though  not  a  perfect  states- 
man, nor  taking  a  yan  position  on  many  important  questions,  has 
yet  many  of  those  requisites  which  go  to  make  up  the  leader  of  a 
great  party.  He  is  reliable ;  you  know  at  every  step  of  progress 
where  he  may  be  found.  Not  so  with  his  rival — ^now  here,  and 
again  wildly  off  at  a  tangent.  He  is  yery  careful  to  avoid  a  false 
position,  and  so  when  a  vote  amounting  to  a  virtual  nullification  of 
his  measure  was  passed  he  resigned.  Not  so  his  rival.  Tiie  House 
finds  it  impossible  to  put  him  in  a  false  position;  he  doubles  himself 
inside  out,  and  is  ready  for  use  again.  Their  characters  seem 
widely  different,  and  to  compare  them  is  a  task  of  no  small  difiBcolty. 
To  us,  however,  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the  debate  seems 
plain  and  unequivocal,  and  Gladstone  seems  to  stand  out  as  a  party 
leader,  like  the  Israelitish  king  of  old,  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
^opponent.  But  seeing  with  different  lights  and  shadows,  we  respect 
the  different  opinions  of  our  opponents.  Nam  Dbb. 

AFFIBMATiyB  BBPLT. 

Timb  flies,  and  the  season  for  our  reply  has  been  brought  round 
by  the  fleet-winged  one.  As  the  monUis  passed  we  scanned  the 
pages  of  the  BritUh  Controversialitt  with  interest,  because  we 
hoped  that  in  the  course  of  the  months  we  should  have  had  an 
^mimated  discussion  on  the  talents,  acquirements,  genius,  and 
powers  of  that  wonderful  statesman  who  seems  to  haye  taken  out  a 
starring  engagement  in  the  provinces,  while  the  great  metropolitan 
theatre  of  his  successes  was  closed  for  the  recess,  and  whose  self- 
glorification  might  surely  have  afforded  some  of  his  admiren 
seeming  arguments  at  least  in  substantiation  of  his  claims  to 
superior  leadership  oyer  his  great  and  noble  rival— no,  I  withdrav 
tiie  word,  for  rivaliT  implies  honest  and  equal  emulation,  and  hence 
I  must  name  him  Disraeli's  able  and  trustworthy  antagonitt    I 
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take  it  as  a  good  armament  in  faronr  of  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
aueatioii  that  only  two  advocates  of  Disraeli's  claims  appeared,  and 
tnesetwo — B.  S.  and  "  Elpisticos/' — with  so  little  to  say  on  behalf 
of  their  distinpiished  client.  We  do  not  think  the  labour  of  reply 
will  be  ezcessiyely  difficult. 

We  leave  B.  o.,  as  D.  S.  has  lefb  him,  with  the  virtue  of  his 
argument  taken  out  of  him,  as  we  think.  The  weak  points  of  his 
arncle  on  the  negative  side  are,  1st,  that  he  does  not  fas  D.  S. 
has  satisfactorily  showed)  give  a  proper  definition,  i.  e,,  the  differ- 
ential qualities  of  leadership  ;  and  2naly,  that  it  shuts  the  position - 
against  men  of  principles,  and  leaves  it  open  only  to  those  who  are 
destitute  of  all  attachment  to  everything — save  one  thing  only,  t .  e., 
power.  In  these  words  of  the  last  paragraph  B.  S.  seems  to  us  to 
commit  j^2o  de  se  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  a  very  coarse  manner. 
If  our  readers  will  only  turn  to  tne  text  of  B.  S.'s  paper  (p.  30), 
and  reperuse  the  passage  commencing  (line  31),  "  In  strategetio 
movements,  &c.,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  an  unrivalled  master ; "  and  ending 
with  a  hint— or  an  admission — that  his  hero  uses  means  "  which  a 
man  of  unbending  disposition  will  not  deign  to  accept "  (p.  31,  line 
7),  they  will  see  at  once  that  B.  S.  has  dished  himself  more 
thoroughly  than,  to  use  the  slang  of  his  own  party,  the  Tories  ever 
"  dished  the  Whip." 

It  would  be  well  for  B.  S.  were  he  to  leave  for  a  while  the  field 
of  English  politics,  and  employ  the  interval  in  studying  the 
English  language.  It  is  impossible  to  tell,  whether  he  writes  in 
the  direct  or  indirect  form  in  these  sentences,  or  whether  he  homo 
logates  Or  repudiates  the  flattering  description  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
morality  therein  given.  One  thin^,  however,  is  plain,  that  it  is  the 
writer's  opinion  that  a  low  morality  is  a  qualification  rather  than 
disqualification  for  leadership ;  and  if  this  be  the  case  we  retire 
from  the  argument,  and  leave  the  negative  side  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  field. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  ''  Elpisticos,"  and  review  his  arguments  in 
their  order.  Argument  No.  1, — " '  Elpisticos '  is  right  and  A.  M. 
is  wrong,  because  the  one  is  impartial  and  '  unprejudiced,'  and 
the  other  is  a  '  blind '  partisan."  Our  readers  will  be  delighted 
with  this  fresh  form  of  the  h  priori  argument.  But  we  are  wrong, 
it  is  not  fresh.  If  "  Elpisticos "  will  turn  to  Job  xii.  2,  he  wul 
identif]P]  himself  with  very  ancient  friends.  A.  M.'s  arguments  are 
"conceived  in  a  bigoted  and  vituperative  spirit ; "  but  "  JSlpisticos,"^ 
though  a  Liberal,  "diametrically  opposed"  to  Disraeli,  and  an 
"  ardent  admirer  "  of  Bright,  has  made  such  a  total  divestment  of 
his  prejudices  in  entering  upon  this  argument,  that  he  takes  up 
with  apparent  ffood- will  the  present  cue  of  the  Tories,  which  is  to 
fix  u]^n  Mr.  Gladstone  the  chiurge  of  a  bad  temper,  which  is  a 
pure  imagination  of  their  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste,  but  for  my 
own  part  1  would  as  lief  trust,  either  in  argument  or  anything  else,  a 
bigoted  partisan,  as  one  who  verifies  his  professed  expressions  of 
attachment  to  his  own  side  by  dwelling  with  manifest  delight  on 
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the  svperior  poinU  of  tbe  other.  Oae  is  apt  either  io  impea^ 
hu  humanity  (i.e.,  his  K^nivs — for  euch  uopertiality  ie  truly 
ei^elic)  or,  worse,  hjfi  honesty. 

Argiunent  No.  2,— <<  A.  M .'s  definition  is  wreni^.'^'  **  Elpisfeioos  " 
puts  his  whole  strenf^th  forth  to  upset  my  dsfinition.  la  faet^  he 
tries  nothing  else.  He  sweats  and  loses  his  breath  orer  it, — ^tiiea, 
aaud  thinks  he  has  done  it,  and  again  thinhs  he  has  not — wnd  tries 
a^in ;  and  after  aU  his  dforta  the  definition  sits  quietly  and  mi* 
disturbed  in  its  own  place.  How  does  *'  Elnistieos  '  prov«  that  I 
am  wrong?  I  am  wrong  just  because  "Elpiaticos"  says  so  (be 
tvnsts  I  will  at  once  yield  to  his  superior  judgment^ — I  tmet  A.  IL 
will  be  candid  enough  to  allow  this  niaeonceptionof,  i.  e.  leadership"). 
I  am  sorry,  in  the  seoond  pi  see,  because  otiier  people  as  wsU  si 
**  £lpisticos  "  say  I  am  wrong  (we  must  argue  from  the  coauwn 
and  praotical  occupation  (P)  of  the  term  leader).  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  formidable  authority  produced  against  me — "^^V^ 
tioos  "  and  mankind — I  adhere  to  tne  definition  of  kaderahip  uid 
down  in  my  first  article.  Look  at  the  results  of  the  two  definitiont 
— ^that  of  "  Elpistieos  "  and  my  own,  and  judge  from  these  whiek 
we  ought  to  aaopt.  The  resnlta  of  hia  are  (as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges) to  exclude  such  men  as  Bright  and  Cobden  from  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  and  to  place  in  that  position  men  after  the 
Hiodel  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston ;  the  result  of  mine  ia  the  con- 
verse. In  other  words,  ^Elpisticos"  by  his  definition  exdndes 
from  the  leadership  those  whomeren  heregsrds  as  the  beat  men  in 
the  country ;  and  we  assign  that  place  to  these  men,  and  to  theie 
ipen  alone.  Tbe  best  men  are  the  natural  leaders  of  their  feUowi* 
and  the  society  which  does  not  make  them  ita  real  leaders  is  of 
weak  morality.  And  it  is  precisdy  the  wesk  miniitry  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  any  personal  unfitness  for  the  office,  which  ex- 
dudes  svoh  men  as  iBnght  imd  Cobden  from  the  first  position  in 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  makes  it  follow  the  present  unprnieipled 
leader  rather  than  his  illustrious  rival,  who  to  an  ability  men  will 
confess  ss  great  as  his  (we  think  much  greater)  unites  a  traDspamt 
hcmesty  and  indisputable  integrity  of  charaetev. 

These  remarks  are  sufficient,  we  think,  to  ahow  that  "  Ilpif- 
ticos/'  hss  left  us  in  the  comfortable  oecupati<m  of  oitf  eeigtiBal 
poaition.  We  do  not  resume  our  ecwiparisen  of  the  two  ksd«s 
under  consideration.  We  are  content  with  the  one  ft»«eriy  aade 
by  us.  We  regard  Gladstone  aa  fitted,  by  the  dignity  of  his 
bearing,  by  the  integrity  of  his  character,  hj  the  power  of  hie 
eloquence,  by  his  great  adninistratave  capscity,  as  the  natval 
leader  of  an  honourable  House;  o£  DinraeH  we  dare  not  ittet 
ogr  full  opinion — in  consideration  for  the  interests  of  the  eon- 
duotors  of  the  BrUisk  ConirovertiaU^iy  not  to  speak  of  our  own 
comfort — in  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  lib<d.  A.  M. 
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I.  JOC  eaUed  u{ka  to  siun  n^  the  csBe,  and  to  xeplf,  ae  besi  I  mar, 
to  tlw  obJ4[ciioiifi  and  argmiMnts  brou|;|it  ^murd  \rj  mj  itigniij 
oppozwnts  in  tlu8  in^portant  controrersj. 

The  definitkai  of  a  kader  given  by  A.  M.,  w  a  gseat  deal  too 
wide  and  too  ragne  for  any  practical  purpoAe.  He  declares  it  to 
coasist  in  "the  esponaal  of  large  political  meafinrosi  and  their 
eioqnent  exposition  and  enforcement  in  the  Houae."  Aooording 
to  tbia  it  would  aeen  that  only  Siadicala  ov  very  advaaeed  Libenifi 
were  qualified  for  the  leadership  of  her  Majesty's  ComoKma.  Almoflt 
any  noted  man  may  possess  these  charaetenstioa,  and  not  on  that 
aceonnt  be  qualified ;  yea  rather,  from  the  mere  peaaesaion  of  audi 
qualities  by  themaelvea,  be  totally  disqualified  for  the  leaderahip  of 
any  party.  A.  M.  aeeme  to  coo&und  the  ideas  of  a  Reformer  wiUi 
that  of  a  leader.  A  man,  trumpet-tongued,  aJmost  Inraaen-faoedy 
daantleas,  with  energy,  dcHberminatioa,  and  perseveramce  sufiSicient 
te  OTercome  e^ery  obstacle,  ia  needed  at  the  oommencement  of  aiL^ 

Seat  moFemeat ;  but  having  once  set  it  in  motion,  that  man  will,  if 
be  wise,  retire  from  the  conteet^  and  leave  the  gniding  and 
direeiing  of  it  in  other  and  less  impassioned  hands.  A  Luther  was 
needed  to  set  alight  the  train  wmch  was  to  fire  the  mine  of  va^ 
ligious  innovation  and  religioua  superstition,  and  to  result,  when 
ail  smtoke  and  clouds  were  deared  away,'  in  the  cleaa?  daylight  and 
joyotis  sunshine  of  the  Eeformation  ;  but  Luther  would  have  been, 
av«n  had  his  life  been  apared,  a  very  unfit  person  to  guide  the 
storm  his  righteous  indignation  had  aroused. 

Aa  in  religioua  so  in  political  matters :  Mr.  Bright  embraces  large 
political  measures,  and,  widely  as  I  difiler  from  him,  I  will  not  deny 
him  the  credit  axid  ability  or  an  eloquent  exposition  and  enforce- 
naent  of  these  measiiTes  upon  the  House  and  the  country.  Is  Mr. 
Bright  therefore  qualified  fin*  the  leadership  of  a  great  pasty  P 
Events  do  not  seem  to  tell  in  hie  favour.  I  grant  he  has  a  certain 
IbUowing  in  the  Houses  but  still  be  is  not  recognised  aa  a  leader 
even  of  this  small  band.  Hie  own  adherents,  while  making  what 
«ae  they  may  of  hiak,  mistruat  him ;  and  as  to  his  being  leader  of  the 
House,  such  an  idea  I  should  thiiJt  never  entered  the  head  of  the 
■aost  visionaary—eertaift^  never  took  possession  of  Mr.  Bright'a 
imagination  for  a  skijBple  instants 

Many  other  public  men  might  be  mentioned  of  whom  it  may 
fiudy  lie  said  that  they  have  large  catholic  political  views,  and  earn 

S've  an  eloq^ient  eaq^ition  and  able  enforcement  of  them  to  the 
ODse  and  the  tovntcj-,  but  does  it  follow  that  these  men  aM 
oapaeitated  for  taking  tke  lead  in  public  affairs  P  What  are  we  to 
Uff  of  Mr.  Bainesw.  Mr.  Foster,  Mj.  Whalley,  Mr.  Berkley,  J.  S« 
MalU  or  Edmond  Beides  P  H^se  all  come  up  to  the  standard  laid 
down  by  A.  M.»  bat  bow  many  would  truet  them  as-  leaders  of  a 
party  P  I  coasider  it,  thea,  clearly  demosatrated^  thai  the  definitioA 
giaren  by  A.  M.  araat  ha  abandoned.    I  am  larthei  inahoadto 
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think  that  A.  M.  makes  too  little  of  the  taot  and  ooorteaj  puts 
of  the  qualifioation,  though  reluctantly  admitting  their  neceintj. 
They  are  something  more  than  mere  fnnge.  I  maintain  that  in  a 
party  leader  they  are  of  absolute  necessity,  of  paramount  importaaee. 
It  is  useless  to  be  "  honest,  earnest,  and  brare  in  introducmg  good, 
catholic  measures,"  unless  you  can  get  people  to  adopt  them.  It  is 
the  mere  foolhsrdy  experiment  of  running  your  head  against  a 
brick  wall ;  and  to  secure  their  willing  adoption,  tact,  courtesy,  Ae^ 
are  the  pre-essentials.  The  way  must  be  paved,  or,  as  he  whoee 
claims  I  defend  has  recently  said,  the  House  must  be  "  educated"  ere 
it  can  be  brought  to  pass  the  good  catholic  measures  A.  M.  so 
much  desiderates.  The  history  of  the  Beform  Bills  of  the  two 
Goyemments  sufficiently  illustrates  this.  In  the  one  case  the  hill 
was  pushed  upon  an  unwiUing,  unsympathizing,  and  in  great  mea- 
sure unprepared  House,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  it  caused  a 
great  split  in  the  Liberal  party,  and  the  Groyemment  was  oyerthrown 
almost  entirely  by  the  rebellion  of  its  own  adherents.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Disraeli—taking  a  leaf  out  of  ^e  sage  counsel  of  Lord 
Palmerston, which  the  Liberals  neglected  or  despised,  not  to  introduce 
a  Beform  Bill  in  the  first  session  of  any  parliament,  but  to  wait  <»e 
year  at  least  till  they  had  proved  the  temper  of  the  House — was  en- 
gaged some  months  in  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  House,  and,  to  again 
use  his  own  expression,  *'  educating"  it,  both  patties  alike  included. 


amusmg  or  aespising 
former  case  ana  the  successful  result  obtained  in  the  latter,  suf- 
ficiently prove  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Conservatiye 
leader — Mr.  Disraeli. 

Leadership  is  not  necessarily  keeping  a  party  on  the  Treasuty 
bench  at  the  cost  of  consistency  and  honour  this  would  be  an  im- 
possibility, as  public  opinion,  despite  all  the  subterfuges  of  political 
mtrigue,  would  soon  effectually  make  itself  heard  and  respected ; 
but  it  actually  does  consist  in  keeping  a  party  steadily  toother  in 
adverse  times,  and  in  inducing  them  to  waive  certain  pomts  that 
the  good  of  the  country  may  be  secured  thereby,  and  necessary 
legislation  be  no  longer  impeded.  This  Mr.  Disraeli  has  effectnally 
done,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  as  signally  failed  to  accomplish.  The 
conclusion  is  obvious  to  the  merest  tyro  in  reasoning. 

Again,  **  a  leader  must  be  statesmanlike  in  council,  a  li<m  in 
debate."  But  how  can  a  leader  be  "  statesmanlike"  P  Would  not  this 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms  P  What  is  a  statesman  P  Is  he  not  one 
who  makes  the  most  of  present  circumstances,  guiding  and  directing 
them  all  so  as  to  work  out  for  the  best  to  the  country's  welCuer 
one  who  is  well  versed  in  oil  the  sciences  having  any  relation  to 

Sovernment,  and  allows  to  each  its  due  weight  in  his  decision  P 
.  leader  must,  I  conceive,  be  a  statesman,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  statesman  can  be  a  leader.  But  I  find,  on  looking  over  the 
Magazine  again,  that  I  have — quite  unconsciously,  I  am  sure    been 
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treadmill  on  the  ground  already  occnpied  by  "Elpisticoa,"  of  wHose 
illneaa  I  was  rery  sorry  to  hear,  and  whom  I  heaitily  welcome  again 
into  the  arena,  as  one  whose  pennon  is  always  gladly  viewed, 
whether  it  be  hoisted  as  a  coadjutor  or  as  an  opponent.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  thank  him  for  the  lucid  and  convincing  article 
with  which  he  has  favoured  the  British  ContravernaUst,  and  for  his 
independent  corroboration  of  my*own  views,  which,  as  we  generally 
"agree  to  differ,"  is  to  me  so  much  the  more  valaable. 

Sut  to  return  to  A.  M.  In  his  attempt  at  a  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  leaders  he  has  again  placed  the  question  on  a 
false  issue.  "  We  shall,"  he  says,  "judge  ourselves  at  liberty,  on 
this  consideration,  to  use  the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  whole 
political  career,  as  well  as  the  very  brief  part  of  it  on  which  he  was 
leader  of  the  House,  as  material  for  the  formation  of  an  inference 
rej^arding  his  qualifications  for  that  office ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
this  same  consideration  creates  a  natural  expectation  for  the  con- 
nection of  Mr.  Disraeli's  name  with  a  larger  number  of  statesman- 
like measures  than  Mr.  Gladstone's,  which,  if  disappointed,  should 
tell  heavily  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  debate."  JNow  in  the  first 
place  I  protest  that  it  is  unfair  to  draw  inferences,  however  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  as  to  the  capacity  for  leadership  from  the 
discharge  of  duties  in  no  way  connected  with  or  similar  to  those  of 
the  party  leader.  It  is  not  as  I  have  before  remarked,  the  most 
intellectual,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  statesmanlike,  who  neces- 
sarily make  the  best  leaders ;  and  therefore,  however  great  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  be  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  however  much  of  a 
"  lion  in  debate,"  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  he  is  qualified  for 
leadership.  Office  alone  will  show  the  man.  And  does  not  a  con- 
nderation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  of  leader 
have  been  successfully  discharged  for  a  long  period  by  Mr.  Disraeli, 
ioith  4hat  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone — ^though  only  entrusted  with 
power  for  a  short  period— totally  failed  in  tneir  performance,  prove 
to  demonstration  that  the  one  is  more  qualified  than  the  other  for 
the  leadership  of  a  great  party  P  Secondly,  the  number  of  measures 
brought  forward  and  passed  by  each,  or  with  which  their  name  is 
connected,  is,  I  imagine,  no  criterion  of  the  abilities  of  a  leader. 
But  I  doubt  whether  the  comparison,  supposing  I  allow  it  to  be 
instituted,  will  not  tell  in  favour  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  With  one  great 
and  almost  permanent  measure  his  name  will  for  ever  be  indissolubly 
connected,  while  with  regard  to  the  same  measure  we  can  only  sa^ 
that  his  political  rival  has  once  and  again  signally  failed :  on  this 
subject  the  Times  of  June  28,  no  very  partial  authority,  says, — 

"  The  historian  of  the  future  may  be  lefl  to  estimate  Mr.  Disraeli's 
originality  and  greatness,  but  however  unfriendly  that  historian  may 
be,  he  must  at  least  acknowledge,  that  in  energy  of  will  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  towers  far  above  all  his  compeers.  He  has 
been  resolute  while  nis  rivals  have  been  irresolute." 

The  Spectator  of  Aug.  24— a  paper  if  anything  prejudiced  against 
Mr.  Disraeli,  or  anything  Conservative — remarks,  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
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^Miedkf  \Mk  ^nnd  «»  a  hadn^  and  »  n  anUir  had  oalf 
one  opportaari<7,  wfaidk  he  deoided  to  let  p»i*  Mr.  Pi«a»li  hia  at 
lasfc  made  hia  muk  in  Sng^v^  histotTV  and  heaaeiartii  maa*  taka 
hia  xaak,  if  mit  among  tiia  forranat  or  Eaglisfa  ilaleraieB,  at  laait 
amoag  the  jj^atest  maattn  of  pariiamftary  atratqpy.  WkaAenr 
sen  may  thittkof  the  monlihr  <rthia  oendoet—- and  we,  for  enaapk^ 
tiiiak  the  werat  of  ib— it  ia  Iblfj  to  dany  the  laarvaUoaa  taet^  teaiper, 
and  Bubtiltj  of  inai^^  which  he  haa  dia^yeS  in.  Tnaaagiag-  the 
Honae  tiiia  aaeaion.  No  man,  howevec  bitterly  oppoeed  to  him, 
■ow  doobta  that  he  haa  the  iaatinet  of  the  Bouae,  tnat  he  aan  mn^ 
tor  eoUeagnea,  or  that  he  ean  carry  throngby  with  impertaabalila 
patience,  a  really  ^eat  deeign.  He  bow  aaanda  befoia  tke  eaonliT 
Bi0rital>le  leader  of  hi»  party,  and  peaaible  d&eiatea  of  the  fkknra. 

In  a  aimikr  atrain  apeoka  the  Seamdard  of  Aag.  13.  Thia,aa ail 
know,  and  aa  it  itaeli  acknowledges,  is  a  jenraal  defotad  to  te 
Torr  intertst;  bmt  being  dated  befiove  and  oonfinned  br  aneh  an 
authority  as  the  Speeiator,  it  ia  right  to  give  a  cpaotatien  m>m  at: — 

*  It  is  sonewllat  roridiDai  for  a  journal,  however  ayowedly  nKaehad  to  a 
peKtkcal  party,  howevep  iodependnst;  in  policy  sad  paaition,  to  apaak  ataau^ 
of  tha  penonal  terfieea  of  a  pavty  leedar ;  bnk  we  may  ftaay  daim  thai 
tha  froedom  with  "whieh  wr  have  oriliAisad  w^t  we  theeght  tfafisotive  in  the 
biU — ^the  ttrmnew  wi A  wUoh  wa  hare  svpported  agaoat  niiiiiataia  whal 
lie  thoiigfat  good  in  the  ananidmeaia  auggestod— entitie  aa  to  tha  unjiiH 
of  candour  and  naeenty  when  «e  ezpeess  oar  aeoae  of  aU  ]lafaeia»  and  tha 
oonatry  aa  benefited  \tj  Befonn*  owea  to  Mr.  Diaraali ; — ^the  ooan^  with 
which  he  undertook  a  task  whieh  circumataocea  aeemed  to  render  demtale^ 
the  resolution  with  which  he  ferseyered  when  the  ablest  of  hia  coUeagaea 
felt  compelled  to  leave  him,  and  his  enemj  confronted  him  with  what  seoied 
to  be  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  force,  the  fortitude  with  wjiich  he 
endured  the  daily  assaults  that  were  daily  expeded  to  overthrow  him,  the 
graTe  censures  or  seceding  eoUeagiies,  and  the  murmura  of  diseonteateil 
fellowers,  were  only  equalled  by  the  temper  which  never  foiled  nndA  any 
provocation,  the  tact  which  was  equal  to  every  emergency,  the  skill  whieh 
MIed  every  intrigue  end  dSaeomfited  every  stratagefli^  the  good  asnaa  which 
always  kaew  when  yieUKng  waa  eansistent  wit£  teeth  and  dtgaily,  end 
when  it  waa  imperative  to  standb  firm  at  oay  risk;  tha  jodknoaa  forbeuaaae 
which  accepted  so  mraeh  that  waa-  disagnaahle  to  hns,  but  nothmg  that 
WM>  inconsistent  with  the  vilal  pHiui|ilasi  of  hia  bilL  Bo  maa*  anas  tba 
^a  when  Pitt  aacountered  the  aea]itiao».  evar  displayed  in  greater  parfo^ 
tioo,  under  greater  disadvantages,  tha  oaawaga  and  tha  cantionj  the  finaoMa 
and  tha  pliancy,  of  taie  policy ;  and  howcfsev  great  may  be  the  honoor  of 
having  his  name  connected  in  history  with  the  second  gnat  Knglisli  Ba- 
form  Bill  Mr.  Disraeli  has  amply  carved  and  well  deserves  it.*' 

I&  like  mamier  Mr.  Childera,  the  Liberal  member  lor  Pontefraet, 
but  aa  impartial  and  independent  witneaa^  ia  hia  apeeeh  laielj 
deli¥eied  at  that  place,  unheaitatingly  awarda  the  higheat  eaeo- 
naiumeto  Mr.  Diaraeli,  as  a  party  leader  and  aa  a  atatitaman  daring  the 
past  seaaion ;  but,  aa  hia  remarka  will  be  freah  in  tha  reeollectioB.  of 
ally  I  aaed  not  quote  them  at  teagth  in  thie  plaoe.  So  for,  then,  for 
the  inaagnratiBg  and  eanying  one  of  the  greataat  maaainaa  ia  tfaa 


"  gre«t  line  of  policy."  I  an  not  aniarothai  Mr.  Gladstone's  iwano  if 
yet  aaaociatftd  with  any  grotti  and  snceeasfiil  lino  of  pdiey;-— hia 
pocformaikcM  witk  the  bodfi^et  wore  asoro  dsmliag  tkan  solid,  and 
calculated  to  keep  the  credit  of  the  conntrf  in  an  unsettled  eon* 
dttion.  City  men  did  not  tmst  him,  and  in  hw  sechiction  of  dutieo  ■< 
that  on  tea  8s<  a  notable  eiampkwWyoiid  tho  mere  plain  statement 
to  the  House  and  coiantry,  thmre  were  so  many  neeoLesa  intrioaoiflfr 
of  an  ad  valorem  cheraeter,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had  only 
been  designed  to  give  extra  employment  to  the  Custom-house  devks. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  is  so  yersatiler  and  so  many-sided  in  his  grasp, 
he  prefers  to  deal  with  a  large  masa  of  delaik  rather  than  with  broad, 
general,  ssd  equitable  pcineiplea.  The  paper  duty  reduetion,  was 
mere  bombast  and  a  total  failuse  r  thia  Fveooh  Treaty  has  pvoYed 
little  better ;  and  in  the  attempt  at  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  the  only  ^reai  feature  in  the  many  budgets  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
his  riyal  has  wisely  declined  to  disturb  si  onee  a  great  prineiploj 
and  has  allowed  it  time  to  proTe  its  stability. 

The  case,  then,  stands  thus : — Mr.  Gladstone  haa  not  iaaogurated 
any  great  political  regeneration,  though  he  has  had  a  long  lease  of 
office,  and  the  advantages  of  a  Government  seat  ior  thia  purpose 
will  be  readily  comprehended.  Mr.  IXieraeh,  though  passing  the* 
grsater  part  of  his  political  life  in  the  cold  and  dispiriting  shades  of 
opposition,  has  contrived  not  only  to  keep  hie  party  well  together, 
but  to  inaugurate  a  great  line  of  policy.  Whether  of  the  twain  is 
the  greater  leader  on  A.  M.'s  own  shewing  P    Jadge  ye. 

Oi  Mr.  Gladstone's  performances  as  Chimeellor  of  the  Exchequer 
I  have  already  spoken.    It  remaina  only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Disraeli's 
administration  of  that  office,  though  held  but  £or  a  short  time  and 
at  irregular  intervals,  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  House  ajid 
the  country,  and  was  marked  by  rearissions  o£  taxation  as  great,,  and 
in  some  instances  greater  than  those  of  Mr.  Glad8t<»ie ;  though  not 
dealing  with  so  many  and  such  novel  topics^  they  did  not  ia  so 
great  a  degree  command  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  country. 
The  rest  of  A.  M-'s  article  requirea  no  comment;  the  msjority 
question  had  been  much  better  passed  by  in  silence.   Surely  a  leader's 
sldll  is  shown  in  turning  a  nominal  xBaji»rity  into  a  reel  oosf,  and  not 
in  driving,  on  the  first  critical  division,  three-fourths  of  tbis  ma- 
jority into  the  camp  of  his  opponents,  or  forcing  them  to  {am  one 
of  their  own.    The  oimtorical  powers  of  the  two  leadera  i«  a  more 
matter  of  opinion,  not  greatly  affecting  the  question  s(t  issae ;  and 
the  prediction  of  the  mturo  of  the  two  leadTera  may  safely  be  left 
for  tmie  to  verify. 

We  turn  now  to  the  article  of  D.  S.,  who  though  claiming  to 
be  heard  as  an  impartial  witness,  is  plainly  pvejudieed  against  the 
Tories,  and  biassed  in  favour  of  the  Liberals.  His  introductory 
and  general  remarics  do  not  prove  anything ;  orif  they  do,  it  is  this,-— 
that  if,  88  he  aa^,  "  we  find  im  all  popular  clamour  aomethdng  good 
and  true,"  them  in  the  popular  clamour,  and  "m  the  tmmpsts  olown 
by  the  penny-a-liner,"  announcing  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  pam^DB  o£ 
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excellence, "  possessed  of  worth,  honour,  ralour,  and  integrity,"  there 
is  **  something  good  and  true.**  Bat  his  insinuation  that  it  is  Mr. 
Disraeli's  success  which  has  produced  this  oration  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  I  grant  that  he  has  receired  public  ovations 
on  this  account.  This  is  the  reward  of  every  successful  man,  and 
the  hope  of  which  encourages  a  man  in  the  toilsome  labour  of  polittoal 
warfare.  But  this  is  only  half  the  question.  Why  have  the  Con- 
servatives  kept  so  well  together  under  Mr.  Disraeli's  leadership, 
when  they  were,  as  he  phnises  it,  "  out  in  the  cold  "  P  Why,  but 
because  they  then  trusted  him  as  a  "  man  of  worth,  honour,  yaloor, 
and  integrity."  It  was  not  for  them  to  proclaim  his  Tirtues.  Their 
steady  obedience  to  him,  and  cheerful  endurance  of  disappointment 
and  reyerse,  spoke  more  loudly  and  more  eloquently  than  ten 
thousand  trumpets.  I  shall  not  reiterate  what  I  naye  said  on  the 
necessity  of  nerseyerance  in  a  party  leader,  which  D.  S.  treats  so 
lif^htly,  possioly  because  Mr.  Disraeli  possesses  this  quality  in  so 
distinguiahed  a  manner,  while  his  rival  is  as  greatly  deficient  in  it. 
I  consider  it  as  the  touchstone  of  the  whole  question,  let  others 
think  as  they  will. 

D.  S.  forgets  that  the  Eeform  Bill  of  the  late  Groyemment  wss 
thrown  out  through  Liberal  members  themselves,  the  last  de- 
ciding motion,  on  whidi  the  ministry  resigned,  being  made  by  the 
late  liiberal  member  for  Galway,  and  Uierefore  his  talk  about 
"  burkiDg*'  the  bill  by  every  strategem  is  futile. 

It  is  no  unpleasant  or  difficult  duty  to  reconcile  the  present 
position  of  the  GU>yemment  with  what  some  consider  the  watch- 
words of  Toryism.  A  Conservative  is  not  one  who  opposes  every 
change ;  he  does  oppose  change  for  the  mere  sake  of  change,  but 
were  he  ever  to  oppose  it,  he  would  destroy,  and  not  conserve  the 
constitution,  and  fight  against  "  time,  the  greatest  innovator  of  all." 
The  Tories  have  ween  up  the  question  of  Beform  and  solved  it, 
because,  as  their  leader  truly  says,  it  was  impeding  all  other  useful 
and  necessary  legislation,  and  was,  by  the  irritation  thus  produced 
in  the  country,  causing  more  national  mischief  than  any  solution  of 
it  could  do.  Of  two  evils  the  less  was  chosen.  Opposition  to  crude 
and  ill-considered  measures  of  Beform  is,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  a 
very  different  thing  from  opposition  to  Beform  itself.  That  the  Con- 
servatives  have  not  almost  met  the  raving  demands  of  Messrs. 
Beales,  Bradlsugh,  and  Co.,  none  know  better  and  none  more  loudly 
protest  than  the  above-named  gentlemen  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  £id  that  I  trust  the  readers  of  this 
Magasine,  in  deciding  the  qoestion  for  themselves,  wiU  not  regard  it 
as  a  mere  party  one,  and  rush  at  once  to  a  conclusion  which 
favours  their  own  colour.  It  is  quite  independent  of  party  ties. 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  the  greater  orator,  the  grander  statesman, 
and  many  Conservatives  will  allow  this ;  but  in  a  eomparison  of 
him  with  Mr.  Disraeli  as  a  party  leader,  I  think  both  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  will  be  forced,  to  admit  that  he  is  decidedly  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's inferior.  B.  & 
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OBSEEVATIONS  UPON  THE  GOYEENMENT  OP 

DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

I  I17TEND  to  make  a  few  obseryations  in  this  essay  upon  the 
government  of  debating  societies.  This  subject  may  seem  to  many 
to  be  of  very  little  importance,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
very  grave  moment,  as  it  affects  the  means  whereby  a  considerable 
number  of  the  young  men  of  our  kingdom  are  trained  for  the 
responsibilities  of  life.  And  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelli- 
gent observer  of  human  nature  that  any  means  having  a  tendency 
to  promote  social  principles,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
ougnt  to  receive  the  countenance  and  sympathy  of  the  public, — yea, 
every  community  ought  to  uphold  its  own  debating  institution. 
The  cultivation  of  the  intellect  stands  at  the  head  of  all  temporal 
attainments,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  more  ennobling  for  any 
young  man  than  to  have  a  good  stock  oi  knowledge,  and  a  well- 
cultivatod  mind.  No  aim  can  be  more  recommended  than  that  of 
exercising  and  dereloping  those  faculties  which  give  us  the  prero- 
gatives of  heaven  on  earth,  and  elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  bemg  as 
the  lords  of  creation.  How  we,  therefore,  use,  train,  and  develop 
these  faculties  is  an  onerous  duty,  which  must  receive  the  greatest 
share  of  our  attention  and  study.  The  great  object,  then,  is  the 
means  which  we  act  upon  in  getting  this  great  end  attained — the 
most  proper  and  judicious  medium  by  whicn  it  can  be  accomplished. 
Debating  societies  as  means  will  receive  our  attention  in  the  mean- 
time as  having  sucb  an  aim  in  view.  It  must,  however,  be  observed 
that  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  assert  that  there  are  no  other 
equal  or  superior  means  to  effect  this  important  benefit  than 
debating  societies.  All  that  we  lay  claim  to  is,  that  a  debating 
society  is  equal  to  and  superior  to  many  other  methods  by  which 
the  intellect  is  cultivated.  Like  every  human  institution,  it  may 
have,  and  undoubtedly  has,  some  faults,  but  the  beneficial  effects 
which  result  therefrom  predominate  in  a  great  degree  over  the 
evils  which  it  may  occasion.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  system  of  society  without  aUoj,  and  we  cannot  assume  that 
there  is  no  alloy  in  aebating  societies.  Still  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  when  the  constitutional  machinery  of  a  society 
if  conducted  with  prudence,  zeal,  and  intelligence,  the  errors 
which  may  occasionally  arise  will  be  of  very  little  moment,  and 
remedied  with  facility.  That  sagacious  polity  which  is  so  essential 
in  OTen  the  greatest  constitutions  in  the  land,  must  be  displayed  to 
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eqxial  adyantage  in  one  of  a  miniatare  scale.    Eorbearanoe,  deliber- 
ation, and  discrimination  mnst  be  exercised  to  unite  the  elements 
which  compose  the  body  politic  so  that  it  majr  go  on  ^m  con- 
qnering  to  conauest.      Common  sense,  which  is  so  necessary  to 
steer  us  througn  the  turmoils  aad  troubles  of  this  world,  must 
always  be  resorted  to  and  acted  upon.    This  is  most  imperative  if 
we  would  expect  a  debating  institation  to  flourish.    It  is  the  baais 
•—the  sum  and  substance*  of  our  moral  existence.    Let  a  person  be 
possessed  of  many  high  and  rare  qualities,  if  he  wants  this  nrinciple, 
they  will  not  add  maoh.  to  his  honour.    It  is  therefore  a  self-eyiaent 
axiom  that  a  clear  insight  of  things,  in  combination  with  discretion 
and  perseyerance,  must  be,  as  m  all  other  things,  the  groand  upon 
which  debating  societies  ought  to  be  conducted.    Instantaneoua 
success  cannot  be  expected,  and  we  ean  only  airiye  at  any  de^Fee 
of  prosperity  by  gradual  steps.    On  the  fbrmati<Sfn,  tlie  pretennoos 
of  members  ought  not  to  be  too  sanguine.    The  members,  on  t^ 
other  hand,  ought  to  perform  their  respectiye  duties  diligsfutiy.  and 
with  an  honest  conyiction  in  their  own  minds  that  they  are  doing 
all  what  may  be  in  their  power  for  rendering  tbeir  oombined  efforts 
fuocessfal.    More  than  this  cannot  be  expected  to  be  done.    It  is 
a  great  pleasure,  howerer,  to  fulfil  duties  so  far  as  tiMy  are  die- 
tated  by  conscience.    No  one  ought  to  become  a  member  of  suck  a 
society  unless  he  intends  to  perform  and  fulfil  all  tasks  whieb  msy 
be  assigned  him  faithfully  and  cRsoreetly.     Such  prinerples  eon- 
stitute  the  elements  of  success,  and  members  would  do  well  to 
abide  by  them.     Debating  institutions  may  be  yiewed  in  two 
aspects.    In  regard  to  its  own  inherent  prosperity,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  its  yarious  duties  should  be  regulated  to  procuxv 
sympathy  and  countenance  byond  Tts  own  Hmits  among  the  puUie. 
tt  has  two  relations — the  one  to  itself,  the  oldier  to  the  community. 
As  an  institution  composed  of  in^yidual  elements,  it  most  be  eon- 
ducted  on  sound  and  firm  pzinciples.    As  a  number  of  intelligeMt 
young  m^n,  they  must  perform  their  duties  in  connection  wifh  the' 
society  cmisistently  and  satiiTfactonly  by  the  most  sapient  methods ; 
by  the  strictest  obedience  to  their  constitution,  and  by  the  m&ift 
exnedient  courses,  which  will  malce  their  eareer  proepewus,  so  that 
puolic  opinion  may  be  giTen  for  their  encouragement  and  auppnt 
firom  beyond  their  own  pale,  in  order  that  it  may  be  to  them  an 
increased  incentive  to  perseyere  in  their  efforts  to  attain  to  aoeeem 
in  their  o^-n  mental  accomphiAimeiits.     Erety  legitimate  txnum 
should  be  adopted  to  receiye  the  approbation  of  tl^  public.    And 
when  the  members  are  aware  that  tney  hare  sooh  aid  tli^  ouglit 
to  be  yery  vigilant  in  preserving  audi  sympathy  finm  witli<Mt 
Again, they  should  live  in  the  jgreat«ft  u wmiTnity  and  harmonr  sa»oM 
themselves.    As  rational  bemgs  assembled  for  mutoal  and  menw 
ends,  it  is  their  duty  to  treat  one  another  with  becoming Tespeet  and 
civility.    As  individual  elements  of  a  body  politie,  as  veaponsible 
beings  on  the  great  ocean  of  human  life,  and  as  feUow-beiDgB 
enjoying  the  kindred  feelings  with  those  around  tbara,  Ihsl  ^ttj 
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■hoidd  live  m  peaoD  ^tii  one  snother  in  tiie  petrfmniaiitfe  of  their 
reBpectima  choties  at  members.  Tkis  good*wili  among  memben 
would  tend  to  Ailfil  evny  snitual  obligation — dnereaae  the  friecid- 
•lu|»  of  the  <»ne  to  iht  othep*-and  enhance  their  own  pleaeore  in  the 
lovmg  affections  whieh it  vonU.  tend  to  ffeneratein  their  eonstitatiooB. 
jEztenud  and  internal  anion  see  higmy  neeesaary ;  but  as  long  as 
the  basis  of  its  nnion  remains  mnbroken,  and  symptoms  of  intcniai 
decay  shall  not  be  seen,  it  trill  certainly  undergo  no  declension. 
Let  all  be  as  difiereot  in  their  opinioas  and  sentiments  npon  the 
varioBS  «ub)eots  of  deioate  as  they  please.  Bneh  a  -diTerstty  im 
thought  irill  only  lead  to  beneficial  results.  Although  saoh  a  differ- 
ence of  views  snould  exist  on  the  various  topics  of  discussion,  ail 
parties  ought  to  agree  and  be  of  one  mind  upon  the  pnoeiples  and 
praetioe  of  oonstitotional  government  and  management,  for  it  is  on 
this  point  that  the  stability  of  a  debating  society  hinges.  Expedi- 
ency  mfust  be  adopted  when  no  other  ooanie  wul  be  aiwlahie,  and 
eonoeesions  made  on  all  sides  when  such  are  necessary,  always 
remembering  intellectually  as  well  as  i^ysioally  that  union  is 
strength.  Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  principles  of  ge?^mmettfc 
which  we  have  undertaken  to  write  this  Mief  essay  upon. 

We  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  fozmation  of  a  soduety. 
Our  subject,  however,  is  the  Government  of  Debating  Societies 
when  they  are  in  existence— not  the  period  of  their  <»rganiEation. 
But  a  £bw  observations  may  not  be  out  of  jplaoe.  We  would  state 
that  when  a  number  of  young  men  meet  lor  the  purpose  of  insti- 
tuting a  society,  they  should  not  aUow  any  one  among  them 
exoept  those  who  have  their  yiews  thoroughly  at  heart.  At  such  a 
stage  it  is  very  ptc^udioial  to  the  sooietv,  wmle  in  embryo,  to  have 
a  few  members  who  are  quite  careless  whether  thev  will  be  sueeess- 
ful  or  not  lb  tiiear  efforts.  No  one,  therefore,  ought  to  be  admitted 
imless  he  has  sn  interest  therein.  Besides,  it  is  very  easy  to  admit 
these  careless  and  negligent  •chamoters  as  members,  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  to  get  tmrni  expelled  after  they  have  been  admitted. 
Hence  the  wisest  policy  is  to  keep  them  out  altogether,  for  many  of 
tlie  members  will  know  quite  weU  the  reputation  of  those  who 
desire  admission,  and  can  therefeve  act  promptly  and  wisely  on  aa 
aprplieation  fnr  membership;  l^t  is,  whether  it  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained or  not.  If  the  membem  act  prudently  at  this  period  ^ey 
will  certainly  save  themselves  mioh  trouble  aad  annc^aace  aflter^ 
wards.  There  is  another  ^wt  upon  wOueh  we  have  known  mudk 
cavillisg  to  arise,  and  that  is  upon  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  new 
society.  A  great  deal  lies  in  a  nsma,  and  to  men  of  more  mature 
nadcntanding  than  yosm^  meiL  it  might  seem  quite  trivial.  Bat 
we  Impto  known  ananr  dSmntas  upon  this  poiat.  Members  of  a 
trade  or  «rofession  will  be  mr  giving  it  a  same  applicable  to  them- 
selves. Should  there  he  two  trades  <tt  professioBs  well  balaneed,  a 
dispute  may  he  oapected  at  its  rtrj  oommenoemeni,  or  some  dis- 
ruption which  will  retard  its  psognsas  oonsidemhly.  To  avoid  all 
oontention  a  oomprehMUiTe  name  ahmld  be  adopted,  whii^  woold 
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displeMe  no  party,  and  give  no  ooossion  for  party  oonteita.  On  the 
other  band,  we  have  known  these  party  orciaas  aodetieB  to  dwindle 
in  consequence  of  the  departor^  or  members.  Then  they  would  be 
compelled,  to  maintaintheir  status,  to  allow  others  not  belonj^ing  to 
their  own  profession.  And  in  the  coarse  of  time,  when  this  new 
class  would  find  themselves  scarcely  established,  they  woold  in  all 
probabilitj  endeavour  to  change  the  name.  Henee  disturhtncet 
would  arise  which  would  prove  destructive.  We  should  recom- 
mend a  wide,  unsectarian  name,  unless  a  particular  class  are  quite 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  their  society  in 
a  prosperous  condition  without  having  recourse  to  other  dassee  for 
members. 

Ere  the  elements  of  the  society  can  be  properly  banded  together, 
having  the  same  principles  or  rules  of  action  alike  applicable  to 
every  member,  it  must  have  its  constitution.  This  oonstitotion 
must  embrace  all  the  general  rules  which  are  not  liable  to  alteration. 
Of  course,  certain  subsidiary  rules  are  required,  which  are  asaiUy 
called  bye-laws.  These  bye-laws  are  liable  to  continual  change  to 
syit  a  corresponding  ohange  in  circumstances.  But  the  general 
rules  are  comprehensive  principles,  which,  generally  speaking,  eoSer 
little  or  no  deviation.  A  copy  of  the  rales,  either  written  or  printed, 
ought  to  be  in  every  member's  possession,  and  properly  understood. 
The  rules  should  be  absolute,  direct,  and  complete  in  themseWei. 
Every  rule  ought  to  be  stated  distinctly  and  definitely,  so  that  no 
meaning  could  be  put  upon  it  than  that  for  which  it  was  intendei 
No  vagueness  ougnt  to  tarnish  them,  and  the  more  simple  in  hn- 
guage  and  meaning  they  be,  so  much  the  better.  When  they  are  of 
this  description  they  are  not  liable  to  be  misrepresented.  Bat 
when  they  are  clear  and  pointed  no  one  can  claim  exernption  from 
their  authority  on  the  ground  of  vagueness,  obscurity  m  meaning, 
or  any  other  blemish  which  a  fault-finder  would  desire  to  found  his 
case  upon.  Mere  excuses  can  never  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  their 
suspension.  For  every  breach  a  corresponding  punishment  onght 
to  oe  inflicted,  otherwise  they  cease  to  hare  the  effect  of  roles. 
Ignorance  of  the  rules  ought  to  excuse  no  member  for  any  dereUe- 
tion  of  duty.  And  when  members  find  that  they  are  enforced  with 
the  greatest  strictness  they  will  soon  make  themselves  famiUsrwith 
them.  All  the  rules  should  be  subscribed  by  every  member  on 
admission  as  obligatory.  Until  they  bear  the  subscription  of  the 
party  they  cannot  be  binding  or  viJid  as  a  rule  of  law.  Where 
there  is  no  Iaw  there  can  be  no  transgression,  which  is  much  the 
same  if  the  parties  are  not  bound  to  implement  and  perform  whst 
is  generally  received  for  their  regulation  and  government.  Homan 
sagacity  is  not  expected  to  see,  and  consequently  to  proride  for, 
future  oontingenoies.  Hence  the  penete«tion  of  me  combined  intel- 
lects of  any  society  is  incapable  of  providing  for  exigencies  which 
are  sure  to  arise.  The  rules,  therefore,  of  every  society  are  snbject 
to  be  renewed,  new  ones  added,  and  the  old  altered.  No  propo> 
sition  ought  to  he  carried  into  law  whiah  would  be  oppressive  to  • 
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large  minority.    The  lociety  must  always  attempt  to  make  the 

Seneral  rules  agreeable  to  tne  tastes  of  all  members.  If  this  be 
one,  the  consequence  will  be  that  they  will  be  far  more  suitable 
and  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Besides,  when  they  are  based  on 
the  foundatiops  of  common  sense,  members  will  be  more  willing  to 
yield  implicit  obedience  and  good  faith  to  them. 

The  government  of  a  debating  society  depends  greatly  upon  the 
members,  as  the  goTcrnment  of  this  country  exists  upon  the  voice 
of  the  people.  The  principal  auUiority  is  vested  in  omcials,  elected 
by  the  members  to  transact  the  busmess  of  the  society.  These 
omciaJLa  are  therefore  expected  to  manage  its  affairs  with  prudence, 
and  to  notice  that  all  its  operations  are  moving  on  harmoniously. 
Success  can  only  be  attained  when  they  do  their  duty  promptly. 
Officials  are  generally  of  two  kinds — honorary  and  orainary, — the 
former  being  elected  on  account  of  their  status  in  society,  or  from 
the  ordinary  on  the  departure  of  members  from  the  sphere  of  the 
society's  operations.  Honorary  offices  coiftist  of  a  patron,  honorary 
presidents,  and  honorary  memoers.  The  ordinary  members  are  the 
real  workmen  who  form  the  constitutional  machinery  of  a  society. 
It  is  upon  them  that  all  duties  devolve,  and  they  are  the  parties 
who  derive  the  greatest  advantages.  Their  duty  is  to  watch  and 
protect  its  various  interests,  and  to  see  that  its  laws  and  regulations 
are  enforced.  The  officials  of  the  ordinary  ^ade  are  a  president, 
vice-presidents,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor,  along  with  a  com- 
mittee of  management.  But  societies  differ  in  their  constitutions 
in  respect  to  officials.  The  great  majority,  however,  of  societies 
have  officials  according  to  our  enumeration.  The  most  important . 
functionary  is  the  secretary.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  his  activity 
and  intelligence.  We  have  known  societies  decline  rapidly  on. 
account  of  |he  deficiencies  of  secretaries.  .On  receiving  the  instruc- . 
tions  of  the  society  recorded  in  its  minutes,  the  secretary  should* 
have  absolute  power  in  carrying  these  resolutions  into  execution. 
If  the  other  members  have  any  authority  to  interfere,  or  to  order 
him  in  the  way  he  should  do  any  duty,  he  will  become  naturally 
indolent  and  careless  about  any  matter  entrusted  to  his  care.  If  the 
members  do  not  assist  him  in  one  thin^  as  well  as  in  another,  he> 
can  say  that  he  was  unable  to  perform  it,  as  no  members  gave  him 
assistance  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do.  But  if  no  one  will  hare- 
a  right  to  interfere,  he  must  trust  to  his  own  ingenuity  and  atten* 
tion ;  and  should  a  certain  duty  not  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  society  will  make  him  responsible.  Again,  where  members 
interfere  there  will  not  in  all  probability  be  two  of  them  that  will 
a^e  upon  the  way  a  thing  should  be  done.  Now  the  case  is  quite 
different  when  the  secretary  has  absolute  and  imcontrolled  power. 
Vo  occasion  will  be  given  for  these  interferences,  and  consequently 
disputes.  Diplomacy  ought,  after  the  instructions  are  given,  to  be 
conducted  privately.  It  would  never  do  to  inform  the  members  of 
the  policy  which  might  be  taken  to  get  an  end  accomplished  while 
it  was  in  the  process  of  completion,  as  they  would  be  unacquainted 
1867.  2  Q 
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witii  it  in  ils  preceding  sUgea.  On  the  oontnry.  if  erpknakaoM 
WOuM  ^  given,  a  discussion  would  jpftobablj  arise,  which  would*  at 
its  DOncIusion«  be  not  very  gratify inc  to  either  partj.  The  bat 
poEtj,  therefore,  for  the  prosperit j  of  a  society  is  to  give  ahaolate 
Aothorii^y  to  this  important  officiiU,  and  no  sanction  whatever  fior 
^e  interference  of  any  other  member  until  the  itoue  be  fiasUy 
Jqnowiu  Oi  courae,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  secretary  pogfat  to 
liare  supreme  sway  in  every  caae^  but  in  every  case  in  which  these 
is  no  deputation  or  select  committee  appointed  by  the  aociety  to 
carry  out  any  particular  obiecU  We  would  also  recommend  that 
secretaries  ana  treasurers  snould  h«ve  long  tenure  of  office.  It  is 
buarterlj  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  but  this  term  is  by  far  too 
nort.  Oa  that  principle,  no  sooner  does  one  become  qualified  io 
perform  Lis  duly  efiGlcieatly  than  his  tenn  of  office  expires.  Bui  it 
may  be  urged  tUat  re-election  can  take  place.  While,  on  the  othar 
hand,  it  may  be  maintained  thai;  every  one  has  as  good  a  ndbt  U) 
£he  offices  as  aaotlver.  In  this  we  most  distinctly  acquiesce.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  in  the  rights  of  a  member  that  is  not  qualified  for 
doing  a  certain  duty  that  a  aociety  will  be  expected  to  prosper. 
The  most  suitable  parties  must  be^  selected  as  secretary  and  trsa- 
surer,  and  as  long  as  they  may  be  diligent  in  their  respective  offices 
they  ought  to  be  continued.  This  is  iu  our  estimation  the  best  way 
by  which  a  society  can  be  maintained  in  a  fiourisbiug  couditioa. 
We  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  presidentship.  Bat 
it  is  highly  requisite  that  a  stern,  impafitial,  and  determined  meah 
bor  be  the  occupant  of  the  chair.  Unless  there  bo  proper  respect 
and  obedience  sxiown  to  him,  the  utmost  confusion  and  disorder  wiU 
prevail.  To  prevent  disturbances  the  rules  must  be  enforced  to 
the  very  letter.  And  the  laws  of  the  society  should  be  framed  in 
such  a  way  as  will  be  suitable  to  every  member.^aud  he  aa  com- 
prehensive a8  possible,  so  that  there  may  be  few  exceptions  to  their 
mfiuence.  INo  leniency  ought  to  be  shown  by  the  chairman  to  one 
party  mor-e  than  another.  If  they  be  not  enforced  in  one  case  they 
aannot  rightly  be  en  forced  in  another — that  is,  with  peace  to  the 
association.  And  if  the  chairman  should,  by  virtue  of  nia  office,  at- 
tempt to  relax  or  mitigate  the  ri^^our  of  any  rule,  the  societv  should 
at  once  inform  him  that  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  rules,  and  has  no 
power  whaiever  for  such  conduct  except  by  the  authority  of  the 
80oiet¥.  Should  the  chairman  be  oppressive  on  any  member, 
appeal  cau  be  had  to  the  society.  This  should  be  a  known  rule  ia 
ail  societies.  The  chairman  is  never  authorized  to  domineer  over 
members.  This  is  more  essential  as  the  mental  constitution  of  per- 
sons  are  not  alike.  The  greatest  deference  should  always  be  shown 
to  the  chair  man,  and  aid  instantly  given  him  when  any  member 
refuses  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  society.  We  think,  however,  that 
tVe  chairman's  term  of  office  need  not  be  too  long.  A  month  or  a 
quarter  is  quite  sufficient  for  his  tenure  of  office.  We  have  thus 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  duties  of  officials  so  far  as  we  conceivs 
tbem  to  be  correct  and  equitable.    These  remarks  upon  the  gotenk- 
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mfnt  of  pificiitlB  we  hopa  wiU  be  iatoreiting  to  tho9B  ivbo  tdqa  mi 
inteveBt  ii^  these  asMciations. 

All  members  ahould  be  worthy  of  their  membership.  It  woiil4 
be  folljr  to  expect  that  every  one  who  applies  for  admission  should 
be  admitted.  No  one  should  be  admitted  unless  he  be  of  a  sound 
morid  character.  The  society  should  inculcate  principles  of  ;sioral 
responsibility  so  far  as  character  and  reputation  are  ooncemed,  as 
weQ  aJB  to  promote  the  development  of  the  intellect.  The  respecta- 
bility of  the  society  in  public  estimation  stands  upon  the  character 
of  i&  indiridual  members.  If  an  immoral  or  obsccDe  party  should 
therefore  be  admitted,  a  certain  portion  of  the  public  would  judge 
tbe  whole  by  that  one  individual.  Some,  however,  may  be  apt  to 
disclaim  the  judgment  of  public  opinion  of  judging  a  whole  by  ita 
parts  as  incouBistent.  Well,  we  cannot  help  whether  it  be  incon* 
sistent  or  illogical,  as  we  can  only  judge  by  what  people  have  done, 
and  not  by  what  they  should  do.  Our  opinion  is  plain  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  unless  bis  principles  and  practice  of  morality  be 
such  as  to  warrant  his  respectability  as  a  member  of  a  society. 
All  applications  ought  to  be  made  in  the  applicant's  own  handwriting, 
addressed  to  the  secretary,  who  will  lay  them  before  the  society, 
and  the  application  treated  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  a  pre« 
ceding  paragraph.  Ko  candidate  for  admission  should  be  present 
while  his  application  is  discussed.  No  society  should  consist  of  too 
great  a  number  of  members.  The  number  should  be  limited  as 
conducive  to  order.  A  society  cannot  be  of  much  advantage  and 
profit  to  members  unless  it  be  limited ;  and  we  think  that  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  active  members  should  be  the  maximum,  and 
twelve  to  fifteen  the  minimum.  Should  an  attendance  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  on  an  average  be  present,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  there  is  quite  enough  and  too  many  for  all  the  time  they 
have  lor  discussion  and  the  transaction  of  any  business  which  may 
have  occasion  to  be  before  them.  A  quorum  should  always  be 
stated  in  the  rules  to  consist  of  about  seven  members.  Nothing 
can  conduce  more  to  the  success  of  a  discussion  than  that  all  the 
members  should  punctually  attend  at  the  precise  hour  of  meeting. 
Punctual  attendance  is  extremely  necessary,  and  all  ingress  should 
be  prohibited  after  the  hour  of  opening.  Again,  should  a  member 
be  absent  two  or  more  successive  nights  from  the  society's  meetings, 
expulsion  should  be  resorted  to  as  the  only  effectual  remedy.  None 
but  the  negligent  will  remain  many  nights  away,  and  the  sooner 
ihey  be  summarily  dismissed  the  better;— cases  of  sickness  always 
excepted,  and  when  members  may  be  absent  on  business.  All  socie- 
ties nave  private  business  which  should  not  be  publicly  known,  and 
members  therefore  ought  to  treat  such  matters  with  the  greatest 
privacy. 

The  finan(xal  position  of  a  society  ahould  always  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  vVe  are  satisfied  that  societies  can  never  get  on 
without  money.  It  is  rec^uired  very  often  for  immediate  wants,  and 
wJien  the  society  haa  a  little  funda  at  their  credit  it  manifests  $k 
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spirit  of  independence.  It  eases  tbeir  minds  on  the  point  that  Hie 
finances  are  reasonably  supplied.  This  is  a  doable  seoority.  IRiose 
fhings  can  be  procured  wnich  a  society  cannot  properly  want ;  uid 
this  alone  gives  spirit  and  energy  to  all  their  undertakings.  Be- 
sides, it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  know  that  the  socie^'s  way 
ean  be  cleared,  and  any  expenses  paid,  which  ^re  neoeasariiy 
incurred.  At  the  same  time  the  expenditure  must  be  balanced  by 
a  corresponding  if  not  greater  income.  We  think  it  always  prefer- 
able that  the  income  be  greater  than  the  outlajr,  as  it  would  show  a 
spirit  of  progress.  Besides,  it  would  eriu'ie  signs  of  greater  pros- 
perity. The  finances  onght  to  be  well  balan<4> i,  so  that  no  defiaeney 
mieht  occur.  The  subscriptions  of  members,  donations  of  firiends, 
and  the  proceeds  of  lectures,  &e,,  generally  form  the  sourees  of 
reyenue. 

Societies  are  in  the  practice  of  awarding  some  testimonials  to 
some  members  on  their  departure,  for  long  and  honourable  serrioe ; 
but  they  should  only  be  made  to  those  who  haye  been  for  some 
time  connected  with  them.  All  such  gifts  ought  to  be  giyen  for 
work  and  energy  displayed  in  basiness.  We  certainly  recommend 
that  recognitions  of  merit  ought  to  be  presented,  as  it  manifests  the 
good-will  of  a  society,  and  shows  that  diligence  in  ita  affaizs  will 
meet  with  a  proper  reward  of  respect  and  esteem. 

The  greatest  courtesy  should  exist  between  member  and  member, 
and  the  utmost  good-wiU  be  shown  for  one  another's  adyaneement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  inteUect.    Mutual  respect  for  each  other'i 
success  shonld  be  to  them  a  greater  aim  tnan  mere  personal 
jealousies  and  rivalries.  '  Social  intercourse  for  mutual  andT  mental 
progress  should  engender  sympathy  in  the  feelings  of  the  one  to  the 
other.    Should  that  friendsni]>,  which  ought  to  characterize  them  in 
their  social  and  polemic  relations,  be  maintained  amongst  them  in 
their  various  spheres,  the  beneficial  resulta  which  wilTfiow  there- 
from cannot  be  properly  realized.    If  such  a  manifestation  of  reci- 
procity be  displayed,  debating  societies  would  flourish  more  and 
more,  and  become  objecte  of  far  greater  solidtade  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  young  men.     Of  course,  it  is  quite  superflnou  to 
imagine  for  one  moment  that  the  society  can  attain  to  any  soecesf 
unless  all  tiie  members  be  active  and  energetic.    Furtker,  juooess 
cannot  be  expected  or  acquired  without  much  trouble,  and  ''all 
labour,"  in  the  words  of  the  great  Carlyle,  "  is  sacred."    Unless  a 
society  is  worthy  of  one's  connection  he  should  never  join  it;  and  if 
he  thinks  it  honourable  to  become  a  member,  then  let  him  make 
himself  a  credit  in  rendering  it  successful,  and  let  him  be  an  hoaonr 
to  it— in  havin|^  such  an  intelligent  and  zealous  partisan. 

Every  association  most  have  some  connection  with  the  oofli- 
munity  other  than  that  created  by  the  influence  and  interooorse  of 
members.  This  connection  should  produce  resulta  alike  benefieisl 
and  interesting  to  both  parties.  No  latent  jealou^  shonld  esst 
between  them  to  mar  their  relations,  or  to  doud  the  prospen^  of 
the  association.    Certain  links  are  tiienfore  necesaaiy  to  kMp  tism 
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in  mutual  contact.  These  links,  which  form  the  nexui,  are  in  the 
shape  of  lectures,  social  meetings,  and  discussions.  Every  society 
that  has  attained  to  any  success  has  its  course  of  lectures  each 
session  for  the  benefit  of  members  as  well  as  for  advancing  the 
mental  interests  of  the  community.  That  lectures  have  a  beneficial 
influence  at  the  time  cannot  be  disputed.  The  lectures  which 
should  be  delivered  are  those  which  will  suit  the  tastes  of  the  audi- 
ences so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be 
in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  the  society  under  whose  auspices 
they  are  mstituted.  A  little  experience  will  show  the  members 
what  description  of  lectures  will  be  preferred  by  audiences  such  aa 
they  expect  to  procure.  This  should  never  be  overlooked,  but  con- 
stantly jcept  in  view.  The  course  should  not  consist  of  more  than 
from  six  to  twelve.  Such  a  number  will  undoubtedly  serve  the 
individualfl  who  generally  attend.  Again,  the  officials  should  always 
arrange  with  the  lecturers  about  the  time  to  be  taken  in  delivery. 
It  should  not  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  the  audience  will  always 
get  tired  near  the  last  of  a  lecture,  imless  they  be  listening  to  such 
a  great  orator  with  whom  societies  are  very  seldom  blessed.  It  la 
useless  to  remark  that  all  arrangements  requisite  should  be  made 
lor  the  comfort  of  the  public  Moreover,  some  members  ought 
always  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  deliver  two  or  three  lectures  of  a 
course.  This  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  public  to  attend  and  listen 
to  local  ability  displayed  by  the  youth  of  the  place.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  several  in  every  society  capable  of  doing  this.  Should 
this  be  done  occasionally,  it  wIU  in  a  short  time  become  a  matter  of 
course.  Votes  of  thanks  to  chairman  and  lecturers  ought  always 
to  be  awarded  by  members.  This  would  tend  to  produce  a  habit  of 
stating  distinctly  and  coolly  what  they  had  to  sav  in  public.  There 
18  now  a  thirst  for  select  readings  throughout  the  land ;  and  a  course 
of  lectures  would  not  at  all  be  worse  for  having  the  lectures  inter- 
spersed with  several  readings.  Besides,  the  members  could  engage 
in  Uie  readings,  along  with  s<»ne  other  public  men  whom  they  would 
require  to  procure  from  beyond  the  pale  of  their  own  society.  AH 
these  remarks,  if  duly  attended  to,  would  exert  a  great  power  for 
good  in  the  prosperity  of  societies. 

Again,  there  are  those  meetings  which  are  social  in  their  charac- 
ter. They  add  greatly  to  the  standing  of  a  society.  Soirieg  and 
grand  entertainments  m«y  be  included  m  this  department.  If  these 
be  well  conducted  they  will  add  ^eatly  to  the  society's  influence  in 
public.  They  can  become  more  mtimate  with  the  conimunitv  out- 
aide  by  these  when  well  regulated ;  and  certainly  it  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  members  themselves.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
members  ought  to  take  the  principal  part  in  all  proceedings  con- 
nected with  them.  Addresses  and  recitations  will  be  naturally 
expected  from  members,  and  it  would  be  but  right  that  members 
would  trouble  themselves  to  prepare  speeches,  so  that  their  pubHo 
performances  may  be  alike  nonourable  to  themselves  as  to  the 
Mdety.    A  great  deal  of  shrewdness  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
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ittteiltSottui  (ff  uki0'  somety  ;  ana  iit  thews  niatten,  by  unufcii  vtufy  itt 
ddnnected  wfth  thv  pnbKe.  it  is  certainly  the  dntj  of  usembM  ta 
Mforln  er^tjrdiin^  in  an  agreeable  niranner.  All  disputei  dioddl 
pe.ammably  settled,  and  in  ail  findings  the  minorilr  on^t  s1««ts 
io  take  tlheir  nart  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority.  A  societr  shoud 
Hbo  hold  public  meetings  nnder  their  aaspices  for  the  elucidation  of 
ttoions  questions.  All  these  obserrations  and  snggestions  are  eer- 
i^inly  worthy  bf  consideration,  with  all  the  collateral  bTanches  of 
Ideas  whidi  spring  from  them. 

In  aU  meetings  connected  with  debating  associations,  of  whattffsr 
desf^ription,  there  ahonld  be  a  mutual  sympathy  existing  betweiM 
members.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  society  can  flomrish  suooessfanf 
#lthoat  this  important  element.  At  the  aame  time  there  should  M 
a  spirit  of  inralry  and  emulation  among  members.  This  undouht- 
^!y  constitutes  the  true  basis  of  success.  Success  can  only  he 
arrived  at  acecording  to  the  manner  in  which  existing  circumstances 
may  he  used.  The  proper  use  of  all  ways  and  means  ought  to  be 
<Kscret ionally  conaiaered.  But  rivalry  should  nerer  descend  t» 
^lousy,  wtich  is  very  revolutionary  in  its  character.  A  tn* 
MimuluB  can  be  instilled  into  susceptible  minds  without  beipg  ea- 
dumbered  by  that  most  degrading  of  all  tioes—jealousy.  Should 
tfuch  a  tendency  corrupt  the  mind  it  will  certainly  degen«rate  into 
mci^  selfishness.  I^othing  can  therefore  conduce  more  to  the  pros- 
"^etity  of  any  institution  that  has  its  chief  principles  based  upon  thi 
conflict  of  opinion  than  that  it  be  maintained  and  conducted  in  a 

ner,  Sensible,  and  impartial  manner.  Should  it  be  so  conducted, 
We  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  anticipate  the  product  of  its 
i^ult  Bivahy  la  then  ennobling  in  its  character,  and  therefore 
Essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  debating  association. 

Like  many  other  human  institutions  these  societies  are  liable  to 
decline.  Bymptoms  of  declension  manifested  in  their  system  ought 
to  be  vigifantiy  noticed  and  protected.  Should  this  be  done  it 
dllce,  it  will  inevitably  save  it  from  ultimate  ruin.  Hie  principil 
^tpi  of  decay  is  when  the  number  of  members  begin  graaually  to 
decline.  This  can  be  easily  detected,  and  obviated  with  eqnal 
facility.  Sometimes  members  become  too  proud,  and  oooMqueotly 
tefo  eXcldsite  for  the  internets  of  the  society.  For  idstanco,  they 
Will  not  be  willing  to  admit  any  one  unless  of  their  own  standing 
ittd  acqpiirementa.  Yhis  should  not  be  the  case,  ^ose  who  depart 
fi^m  or  leave  the  society  ought  always  to  regulate  the  fupply  of 
those  to  he  Admitted.  A  rough  block  can  be  turned  intd  a  hiair 
sbme  statue,  as  well  as  an  aw^ard  young  mfin  a  very  practical  and 
energetic  member.  The  best  course,  however,  is  to  admit  A  ftw 
youths  advancediil  their  teens  yearly,  or  as  often  as  nmjjr  Be  destr- 
M&,  and  by  keeping  this  simple  rule  ho  kck  of  members  nsed  ever 
be  anticipated.  The  young  ought  to  be  encouraged,  for  ^«  knew 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  will  be  the  lead'ers  of  taA 
i^ftstitntiona.    This  is  an  important  observation  in  the  govemmipftt. 

Hating  made  so  many  obi^ervations  upon  the  govOTUuent  oi  ths 


regulatiye  dep^tmeat  of  a  debating  eooietjr,  we  are  certaiolj  bound- 
to  commeot  a  liUle  upon  the  gorerBment  of  the  ol^ject  foj}i^i<A 
sach  institutiona  are  mtonded — tbat  of  debate.  We  have  stated  at 
0oroe  length  our  opinions  upon  the  means  that  are  neoessari:  to> 
make  the  arrangenkcnts  for  debate  complete,  but  not  one  word  wtok 
debate  and  its  govemmeoit.  The  improvement  which  a  memottT 
may  expect  to  attain  is  altogether  from  debate,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  truth  out  of  apparent  confusion.  The  germ  of  proficlen<^ 
lies  in  the  principle  of  true  application.  This  is  and  has  been  tha 
great,  grand  principle  upon  which  truth  has  attained  and  will  ever 
arrive  at  its  true  greatness.  We  are  unable  to  define  the  word 
debate  in  an  intelligent  manner,  as  its  meaning  is  so  comprehensiye. 
Let  it  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  it  has  a  most  elevating  tendencY,  and 
produces  clearer,  more  unclooded  brains,  and  more  logiciu  con- 
sistency, and  brings  order  and  harmony  into  the  mental  conatitutioa 
of  its  subjects.  It  causes  an  individual  to  state  distinctly  and 
explicitly  what  he  has  (;ot  to  say,  and  gives  eonciseoess  and  perspi- 
cuity to  rhetorical  embellishment,  which  are  so  esseatial  for  tne 
attraction  of  audiences.  Its  office  is  therefore  sacred.  A  clear  flow 
of  language;  knowledge  of  a  subject,  coolness,  &c.,  are  requisite  to 
iii8ure>its  succesfi,  bnt  on  these  our  space  prevents  us  from  dilating. 
In  debating  societies  members  always  fall  into  the  error  of  speaking; 
too  long  at  one  time,  hence  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
stricting it.  Two  openers  ought  always  to  be  appointed  to  open  the 
debate,  so  that  they  may  prepare  it  thoroughly  in  order  that  tho 
rest  may  follow-.  Besides,  the  openers  should  be  all  >wed  far  greater 
time  for  opening  than  the  others,— that  is,  ^hen  it  is  restricted.  At 
any  rate,  a  member  ought  always  to  speak  to  the  point,  and  ought 
never  to  waver  from  it  for  speaking's  sake.  It  is  needless  to  romark 
that  debate  should  be  conducted  extempore.  Every  debater  oughi 
to  maintain  his  own  argunvents  with  precision,  but  never  to  provari- 
cate  any  for  the  sake  of  evading  those  of  an  opponent.  If  an 
argument  which  is  incapable  of  being  refuted  be  brought  (brwar^ 
let  it  be  met  manfully  and  honestly,  as  mere  quibbling  on  an  un- 
answerable point  will  only  betray  one's  own  weakness.  If  any  one 
wishes  or  expects  that  he  will  arrive  at  excellence  in  the  art  of 
debate  he  ean  only  attain  that  step  by  slow  efforts,  and  not  by  one 
mighty  bound.  The  real  point-^the  true  success  of  a  debater,  lief 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  When  a  per- 
son knows  his  subject  he  is  in  a  way  at  home  in  it.  and  thererbra 
knows  how  to  apply  the  best  remedies  for  his  ovv^n  protection.  But, 
as  Locke  says,  *'  we  know  a  little,  presume  a  great  deal,  and  so 

I'nmp  to  the  conclusion.'*  At  all  events,  it  is  a  greater  matter  to 
enow  well  even  the  little  we  do  possess  than  to  know  everything 
imperfectly.  Again,  discussion  and  investigation  tend  to  elucidate 
abstract  principles.  It  also  conveys  with  more  power  the  effect  of 
anything  on  the  mind.  In  other  words,  out  of  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter we  are  enabled,  by  means  of  our  reason,  to  elicit  and  perceive 
the  truth.    It  follows,  then,  as  a  self-evident  principle,  that,  after 
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haring  attuned  tmth  to  a  oertain  extent,  according  to  one's  owa 
ideas,  that  truth  leads  to  independence  of  thoiuht  and  action. 
An  independent  mind,  morally  trained  in  the  uiws  of  oiviliaed 
society,  acting  upon  the  information  which  it  may  receiye  according 
to  its  own  intuitive  power  and  innate  principles,  is  one  of  the 
ptmdest  and  most  suhlime  works  that  erer  tne  infinite  mind  of 
immortality  could  design.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  mind  that  con- 
stitutes the  true  exaltation  of  being ;  and  no  man  is  free  unleis  he 
enjoys  in  this  respect  an  immunity  from  the  trammela  of  lorded 
authority.  Every  one  has  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  his  own  men- 
tal powers  in  accordance  with  his  own  belief.  These  are  very 
important  matters  for  the  attention  and  thought  of  every  youBg 
man.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  of  some  profit  to  Aome 
in  Quiring  individual. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  conclude.  When  we  look  abroad,  we 
find  that  debating  societies  flourish  in  nearly  every  city  and  hamlet 
in  the  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  public  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  them.  They  have  been  the  intellectoal 
cradles  that  have  rocked  some  great  names  into  fame ;  have  whetted 
intellects  when  in  embryo  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  turmoils  of 
this  world,  and  have  been  the  means  of  adorning  the  mind  of  many 
a  young  man  with  a  lustre  that  knows  no  cloud,  and  a  diadem  of 
hoDorr  that  will  survive  the  darkness  of  the  tomb.  The  wide 
world-famed  Brougham's  gigantic  mind  was  trained  in  a  debating 
society,  as  were  &e  eloquence  and  power  of  a  gifted  Gladstone 
begun  in  their  precincts.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  shades  have  beed 
the  sowers  and  reapers  of  these  institutions.  Yea,  men  who  have 
soared  Parnassian  heights  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, and  won  troohies  that  will  endure  for  ever  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  have  acknowledged  their  great  obligations  to  such  institutions. 
The  most  sceptical  will  admit  mat  thevhave  done  good;  and  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  increase  knowledge  and  elevate  joxmg  men 
no  one  will  deny.  Its  aim  is  a  noble  one — ^its  fruit  scattered  over 
the  world;  and  the  accomplishment  of  its  designs  will  prove  a 
legitimate  source  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  every  one  who  may 
have  his  own  mental  improvement  at  heart.  Finally,  let  eveiy 
individual  who  may  have  received  profit  from  .these  institutions  w 
ever  ready  to  «ome  forward  to  acluiowled^e  his  obligations  to,  so 
that  by  his  countenance  along  with  that  of  others,  he  may  be  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  such  institu- 
tions. G.  M.  8. 
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C^e  |lebuta(r<r. 


Enaluk  Lyrics :  a  Collection  of  English  Poetry  of  the  Present 

Pay.    Airanged  by  Eev.  B.  H.  Batnbs,  M.A. 
Lyra  Analicana:  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs,  Collected  and  Ar« 

ranged  oy  Bev.  B.  H.  Batbbs,  M.A. 
Lays  of  the  Pious  Minstrels :  a  Collection  of  English  Sacred  Poe« 

try.  Edited  and  Arranged  bjr  Hbvbt  Wbioht. 
Hymns  on  ike  Holy  Communton.    By  Ada  Cambbidgb. 

London :  Houlston  and  Wright. 
An  Autumn  Dream.   By  Johb  Shbphbbd. 

2%e  Lighthouse,    and    other    Poems.    By    Thomas    Bbadfibld* 

London »  Elliot  Stock. 

"  Thbbb  is  a  marvellotis  power  of  consolation  and  of  strength 
about  true  poetry,  lighting  up  as  it  does,  with  its  own  special 
brightncFS,  tnat  which  often  seems  to  be  material  and  common- 
place, and  bringing  home  to  us,  in  the  rery  easiest  way  of  all  to  be 
remembered,  the  great  lessons  God  would  hare  us  learn  amid 
the  trials  and  discipline  of  our  earthly  life.  .  .  .  Amid  th# 
multitudinous  forms  of  beau^  and  de&ght  in  the  world  around ; 
amid  the  shadows  and  the  stillness  when  we  go  forth  to  meditate 
at  eventide ;  in  the  darkened  chamber  of  sickness  or  in  the  hour  of 
bitter  sorrow,  who  of  us  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  his  soul 
uplifted,  comforted,  and  made  strong,  by  the  familiar  strains  of  one 
to  whom  God  has  vouchsafed  the  high  gift  of  Poetry  and  Song  "  P 
So  sneaks — and  wisely  speaks — the  editor  of  "  Engbsh  Lyrics, '  in 
his  nnely  written  preface ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Lyra  Angli- 
cana "  he  makes  a  remark  equally  apposite  and  equally  true  in 
the  same  strain : — "  There  is  a  power  m  hymns  which  never  dies. 
Easily  learned  in  the  days  of  childhood  and  of  youth ;  often  rcr 
peated;  seldom,  if  ever  forgotten,  they  abide  with  us,  a  most 
precious  heritage,  amid  all  the  changes  of  our  earthly  life.  They 
form  a  fitting  and  most  welcome  expression  for  every  kind  of 
deep  religious  feeling :  thoy  are  with  us  to  speak  of  faith  and  hope  in 
hours  of  trial  and  sorrow ;  with  us  to  animate  to  all  earnest  Christian 
effort ;  with  us  ss  the  rich  consolation  of  individual  hearts,  and  aa 
one  common  bond  of  fellowship  between  the  living  members  of 
Christ's  mysticsl  body." 

The  foregoing  extracts  may  help  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the 
collecting  editor  of  the  t^'o  works  mentioned  first  on  our  list  has 
taken  to  his  task,  and  gathered  together  his  choice  and  excellent 
grapes  from  the  vineyard  of  the    Saviour,  for  whose  glory  ho 
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labourfi,  and  whose  honour  he  seeks.    A  labour  undertaken  from 
such  a  love  as  this — a  lore  of  the  Holy  One  to  vrhom  all  hearts 
should  be  drawn,  and  a  lore  of  all  those  whom  the  Saviour  inrites 
— can  scarcely  fail  to  be  well  accomplished.    "  English  Lyrics  *'  con- 
sist of  sacred  poems  of  the  present  day — '*  choice  gems  of  thouf^ht 
and  expression,  which  may  serve  to  gladden  many  a  weary  hour, 
and  sug)>ce8t  ideas  of  beauty  and.  truth."    "  A  large  number  of  the 
poems  appear  for  the  first  time  in  print,  while  the  rest,  as  far  as  I 
XAOw  "  (^'ayt  the  editor),  "  kaye  merer  aa  yel  foand  a  jilacfe  ih  m 
other  volume,  excepting  the  a«thor*«  awn  paUicwtioas,  from  whm 
they  have  by  kind,  permission  becoi  eitraeted."    It  eontaina  nearly 
a  hundred  well-chosen  and  ei^uimteliy  beautiful  (in  moat  cMts) 
^peaimena  of  snored  poetry,  and  i»  iodced  a  fnll   an«l  plswwt 
vessel  of  holy  emotioned  thoafkt  atpresaed  inoMtsiaal  Terse,  sueksa 
may  gladden  the  eenl  suad.  coaifort  it,  eaalt  and  purify  the  heart, 
and  tune  the  spirit  to  devotion.    The  Kev.  lEL  H.  Baynes  is  a  poet 
himself,  but  he  is  sometliinsf  nxors,  for  be  is  a  oriticai  and  enltursd 
jndge,.  vboeae  ear  and  mind  and  tbougH  and  feiling  are  all  sub- 
dued to  the  true  measures  of  defirotioMi  melodies.     '*  Lyra  Angli* 
cana "  is  a  companion  work.     It  has,  however,  less  of  the  emo- 
iional  and  more  of  the  descriptive  in  its  ejections.     Many  of  its 
passages  are  exceedingly  vivid  in  their  presentation  of  scriptonl 
lUcidents,  and  strikiug  in  their  rendering  of  the  flai^hes  of  vinon 
irhieh  glow  <  ^'casionslly  upon  the  souls  of  those  who  hold  their 
hearts  open  !•     he  inspirations  of  the  divine  Spirit.    It  constitutes 
an  excellent  C(  -lis  Psalterium. 

"T^e  Lays  of  the  Pious  Minstrels"  is  a  ooUection  of  hymns  and 
sacred  songs,  calculated  "  to  soothe,  to  elevate,  and  to  fitreugthen.'* 
Its  range  is  wider  than  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  it  is  not  less 
excellent.  A  different  editor  presides  ov^r  this  volume,  axui  a 
dfifierent  spirit  animates  it.  There  are  some  very  precious  things 
in  it,  and  some  of  these  fruits  and  flowers  of  poesy  glitter  with  tM 
very  dews  of  paradise ;  while  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  outgnsb- 
ing  straiila  of  the  music  that  wells  forth  from  the  book  which  have 
the  mysterious  melody  of  echoes  caught  from  Palestine's  royal 
shepherd- psalmist,  and  the  winds  that  swept  the  oad  Gethsemane. 
and  bloody  Calvary's  crosS-crowned  summit.  It  is  more  eclectic  in 
its  aim  and  sources  than  the  previous  works,  and  is  a  glorious 
#itnesa  to  the  genuine  catholicity  of  true  devotionaf  thought. 

"The  Hymns  of  the  Holy  Communion,*]  by  Ada  Cambridge, 
follows  the  course  of  the  Anglican  Euchariotic  ceremonial,  and  is  of 
eourse  subdut^  to  that  solemn  and  soul-sufiufllDg  season  and  form. 
It  is  full  of  fi  0  fervour  and  holy  warmth,  in  some  instances  rising 
Ske  the  holy  rn cense  of  the  spirit,  and  breathing  out  the  vecy  as^ 
pirations  of  the  redeemed  in  Christ.  The  prrsent  writer,  who  h«i 
irever  partaken  ot  the  Anglican  Eueharist,  though  he  hae  witnesesd 
^e  ritual  of  it,  has  felt  the  solemnifying  power  of  these  verses.  Mid 
In^ir  capaMiity  of  giving  fitness  to  the  frame  of  spirit  in  whiek 
the  holiest  ordinance  of  the  Saviour's  church  should  be  partaken 
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of.    Altogether  apart  fram  *'  the  eealiog  ordinance,"  the  poetry  is 
solemn,  spiritual,  and  scriptural. 

These  works  are  all  got  up  in  a  superb^  and  elegant  style, 
printed  on  toned  paper,  with  red  edges,  and  bound  in  emblematic 
old  English  church  service  looking  coyers ;  and  are,  moreover, 
exquisitely  frontispieced  and  de'sTgii-lettered  at  the  commencement 
of  the  poetieal  pieees-.  We  hwe  been  bidiiced  bj  the  thouj^t  of  the 
near  approaching  Christmas-tide  to  bring  into  one  notice  these  suit- 
able gift-books  fcdr  thai  season,  and  to  commend  tbem  to  seriously 
inclined  readers,  as  very  excellently  adapted  for  leading  the 
Aiemoriea  of  fviends  to  the  Lord  of  that  holy  time. 

We  have  added  to  our  list  of  books  of  sacred  poetry  undef 
»«tiew,  a  poem  entitled  "An  Autumn  Dream,"  which,  in  out 
opinion,  very  nearly  attains  the  level  of  PoUok's  "  Courpe  of 
Time."  It  is  more  philosophical  and  less  rapturous,  but  it  is  finely, 
managed  in  its  fable,  nicely  turned  ia  its  transitions,  and  in  many 
instances  sustains  the  great  argument  of  the  author  with  some* 
thing  closely  approaching  the  epic  of  the  second  class»  It  is  aa 
^gument  on  tne  intermediate  state  of  happy  apiritfl,  and  it  ha* 
the  essence  of  a  whole  library  of  speonlations  of  this  sabjeai 
collected  in  an  appendix.  Its  poetic  siractuFe,  pio«8  and  nome^ 
timee  oostauic  canoiioa,  aad  carefully  selected  language,  give  itv 
dWimfi  io  aotioe »  and  its  philosophic  internk  imparts  to  it  an  addv'* 
tional  atiractton*  Of  |its  author  we  kfM>w  nothing  except  froni  tk<i^ 
beo^,  bat  we  cordially  wish  him  the  rod  and  stuff  of  Ohriatiati 
comfort  vA  his  near-cemkig  passage  tterrim  death's  Jordan. 

*•  The  Lighthouse  **  is  a  well-toM  tale,  with  a  sort  of  echo  of 
Tennyson  in  it ;  and  the  other  poems  indicate  a  similar  inspiration, 
though  no  sign  of  borrowing,  lliey  are  pleasing  rather  than 
powerf\il,  and  they  possess  a  certain  attractive  fascination  which 
seems  to  be  poetic. 

i«  Mavriajfe  with  a  Deo^0Sd  Wifk*t  Sister  prokibiiwd  by  t^e  Lmm 
(of  God  f  By  Bev.  Jobv  HiitfifAK.  London:  Elliot  Stock. 
In  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  Bntieh  Conttotftrgialut  the  qaes' 
tidti  treated  of  in  this  pamphlet  was  debated.  Should  any  of  ottf 
readers  be  desirotis  of  lUTesti^ating  the  snbject,  they  will  find  this 
a  very  concise,  acute,  and  logical  argument  in  the  affirmative,  and 
they  should  give  it  their  best  attention.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of 
careful  perusal  bj  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  betweea 
social  life  and  Scripture. 

A  Tteaii$e<m>BQQh'h90pinar  iro^  by  Bu,  T.  Ba&vja^ 
London:  JonnMiddM. 

Tbift  book  oontains  a  few  good  remarks  ttpon  the  charactenstiM, 
hMs,  and'  advantages  of  good,  correct  book-keeping ;  but  it  is  mainlf^ 
a  puff  preliminary  of  a  forthcoming  work  on  the  subject  which  is  to 
cost  149.,  and  a  present  advertisement  of  the  author's  clashes,  .and 
inethod  and  terms  of  aating  as  an  accountant*  It  oontativ  iUitle' 
instamotioD. 
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HAVE  THE  TOBIBS  "DISHED  THE  WHTGSr? 


AvmucATiys. 

Dished  themP  to  be  lure  they 
haye!  Who  can  queBiion  it?  Ti^ 
havepoited  a  oomplete  and  ihorauffk 
Reform  BiU.  They  hare  taken  the 
entire  nation  into  the  conBtitution, 
and  made  them  Bhareholdera  in  its 

Erosperity.  The  Whigs  wished  to 
eep  the  middle  classes  and  their 
sympathisers  and  tools  only  in 
power.  They  wished  to  weld  a 
party  antagonistic  to  the  tme  in- 
terests of  all,  in  the  interests  of  % 
moneyed  aristocracy,  against  the 
aristocracy  of  birth,  station,  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  historic  name. 
Whiggery  is  money  glorified ;  Tory- 
ism is  Britain  glorious.  The  Tories 
hare  succeeded  in  reconstituting  a 
nationaU^f  where  the  Whigs  only 
planned  the  constitution  of  a  faction. 
The  opposition  of  the  Tories  was 
g^ren  to  the  factions  proceedings 
and  the  factitious  pretensions  of  the 
Whigs.  They  hare  dished  them  and 
dashed  their  fiMtion  into  shiTers. 
They  hare  giren  to  our  oonntiy 
what  it  has  not  had  since  the  days 
of  Elizabeth — a  national  existence 
through  a  unity  of  interests  in  all 
oonoems  of  the  kingdom,  dimued 
among  and  entrusted  to  all  the 
grades  of  the  population,  propor- 
tionate to  their  stakes  in  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation.  In  an  oppor- 
tune time  the  hour  of  reward  for 
their  long-continued  patience  came, 
and  then  the  Tories  **  dished  the 
Whigs.*^— B.  0.  H. 

1.  If  we  had  no  other  criterion  to 
Jodge  bv  than  that  of  the  conduct 
of  the  whiga  aince  the  passing  of 


the  Befonn  Bill,  there  would  ha 
suffident  grounds  for  assuring  vM 
of  the  moiSfying  defeat  the  ao-caOed 
Liberals  hare  reoeiTed.  It  has  ben 
eminently  that  of  a  defeated  paiiy. 
Since  tlutt  time  no  inTecttre  baa 
been  too  coarse — no  fidsehood  too 
base — no  insinuation  too  diahcmonr* 
able,  for  them  to  hurl  at  the  Tory 
party  and  its  leaders.  Thej  ha^a 
unsparingly,  at  erery  opportunity, 
accused  their  opponents  of  motxrva 
which  they  must  know  to  be  not 
only  ungenerous  and  ungentleinanty, 
but  fidse,  and  whidh  must  ineritabfy, 
in  the  long  run,  recoil  upon  them- 
seUes.  The  country  must  know  tbttt 
either  the  bill  is  ConserratiTe  and 
the  Toriea  are  fiuthiul  to  their  priii* 
ciples,  or  it  is  Liberal  and  tiie 
Whigs  are  &lse  to  ^eiia  for  oppo^ 
sing  it. 

2.  There  was  no  one  principle  on 
the  whole  Whig  programme  on 
which  that  party  ooula  with  sucii 
confidence  appeal  to  the  country 
for  support  as  this  question  of  tlie 
fi«nohise»  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
their  adrocacy  of  that  question  that 
had  caused  the  popular  element  in 
the  constituency  to  endorse  the  rest 
of  their  policy.  This,  then,  their 
most  trusty  weapon  has  been  wreated 
from,  them  and  wielded  with  tdling 
force  acainst  them,  and  the  endows 
ment,  &e  ofllce,  and  the  fiune  that 
it  would  hare  brought  them,  hsfo 
been  giTcn  to  the  men  whom,  abova 
all  othera,  they  atill  dmounoe  and 
fear. 

Truly  this  maybe  called  ''disl^ 
ing  the  Whigs**  with  a 
-T.  L.  H. 
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KEOATiyB. 

The  watchword  of  the  Whigs  ia 
«  Forward." 

The  watchword  of  the  Tories  is 
**  Best  and  be  thankful." 

Bat  we  all  know  that  a  real  Tory 
pariir,  conducted  according  to  recu 
old  Tory  principles — such  as,  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  all  progress,  pro- 
tection. High  Charchism, divine  right 
of  kings,  £d. — as  experience  proves, 
cannot  possiblj  exist  in  this  country, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  although 
modem  Tories,  wiser  than  those  in 
times  past,  are  content  to  leave  these 
things  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
background,  as  being  against  the 
spirit  of  the  age^  they  are  not  at  all 
insensible  to  their  own  interest ;  for 
we  find  (going  no  further  back  than 
the  beginning  of  this  century)  that 
80  long  as  they  can  resist  any  im- 
portant measure  of  progress — even 
though  it  be  demanded  by  the  nation 
— with  safety  and  without  any  par- 
ticular inconvenience  to  themselves, 
they  will  rentt  it.  But  so  soon 
as  they  see  that  the  progress  must 
be  made,  they  make  a  yirtue  of 
necessity,  change  their  tactics,  direct 
their  most  yiolent  attacks,  not  as 
before  against  the  character  of  the 
bill,  but  against  the  details,  cast  the 
Whigs  from  office,  take  their  place, 
brine  in  an  "  amended"  bill,  and  get 
all  the  honour  of  passing  it. 

This  is  what  many  people  gloiy 
in  as  "dishing  the  Whigs"  in  fine 
style,  but  it  is  quite  a  mistake; 
mere  superficial  observers  are  so 
deceived  by  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Tories  as  to  admit  at  once  the  claims 
so  freely  put  forward  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, that  they  afe,  after  all,  the 
best  friends  of  the  people ;  while  the 
poor  Whigs,  to  whose  labour  and 
perseverance  the  whole  merit  is  due^ 
are  for  a  time,  and  in  a  decree, 
despised.  But  only  for  a  tmie; 
people  soon  begin  to  see  tlirough 
all  these  things,  and  it  is  only  while 
the  Tories  adopt,  if  we  may  so  speak, 


the  Liberal  platform,  that  they  can 
preserre  a  show  of  success,  any 
backward  movement  to  their  true, 
but  for  a  time  forsaken  principles 
being  the  signal  for  their  immediate 
downfall.  We  prefer  the  honest 
and  inflexible  Whigs,  who  stick  to 
their  prindples  in  all  circumstances, 
to  those  who,  for  a  mere  temporary 
advantage,  go  in  direct  opposition 
to  theirs. 

As  for  the  Whigs  being  or  haTing 
been  dished  by  the  Tories,  we  thinx 
that  absurd.— B.  B.  T. 

A  single  act  cannot  undo  history. 
Nor  can  an  act  committed  by  the 
inexorable  compulsion  of  circum- 
stances be  reckoned  as  a  virtue  doe 
to  conyersion.  This  is  all  the  more 
true  especially  when  we  think  of  the 
lowness  of  the  motive  which  impelled 
to  that  act.  Beform  is  ineyitable^ 
and  the  glory  of  reform  will  go  again 
to  the  whigs.  Let  us  accept  the  in- 
evitable, but  snatch  the  glory  from 
those  who  have  laboured  for  the  ao* 
oomplishment  of  it,  and  by  doing  so 
we  can  not  only  rob  them  of  their 
reputation,  but  mould  the  bill  by 
which  Beform  is  granted  to  suit  our- 
selves. Thus  shall  we  ^'dish  the 
Whigs."  They  have  succeeded  like 
the  countryman  who  cut  the  decayed 
limb  from  a  tree  which  oyerhung  a 
lake  while  sitting  on  the  branchmg 
encumbrance,  but  whose  success  re- 
sulted in  his  own  cl^truction.  Con- 
seryatism  was  the  decayed  limb  the 
Conservatives  sat  upon,  and  thej 
haye  now  to  struggle  in  the  ruffled 
lake  of  popular  politics  for  their 
existence.  Or,  as  Mr.  Bemal  Os- 
borne remarked,  by  committing 
"suicide  to  save  themselves  from 
slaughter."  What  have  we  to  think 
of  a  great  party — claiming  to  be  the 
noblest  and  best  on  the  earth,  the 
highest  aristocracy — reduced  to  the 
shabby  claim,  as  its  greatest  triumph, 
that  they  have  "  dished  the  Whigs," 
by  self-distraction  at  least,  if  not  by 
self-destruotion  ? — A  Maoaulatav. 


M^ 
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796.  Oan  one  of  jcrnr  readers  in- 
form me  the  origin  of  the  word$ 
«<  So  help  yov  God;*  or  "  So  help  Me 
God,*'  et  the  end  of  an  oathF— 
B.  D.  BoBJijrr. 

736.  Whet  ara  the  hett  mo<llem 
works  on  the  Life  of  LutherP  wheoe 
euk  a  complete  list  of  hie  vfbrkt  be 
found?  and  which  ia  the  beet  edition 
of  fats  writings  ? — THSOFRiLua. 

787.  Macaulaj  states  that  only 
eiioe  since  the  death  of  William  ITL 
has  a  reto  been  put  by  any  sove- 
reign of  England  on  a  bill  passed  by 
Furiiament.  Will  some  gentleman 
kindly  say  which  of  the  successors 
of  William  III.  exercised  the  reto, 
and  on  what  bill  P— 8.  S. 


JkirvwxBfl  TO  Quisnoiiv. 

691.  There  is  no  satisfactory  life 
of  Christ  similar  to  that  of  S:t 
Pknl  mcmtioned.  Probably  the 
best  article  yet  written  on  this  sub- 
feet  is  that  contained  in  Smith's 
**  Bible  Dictionary,*'  and  due  to  the 

?m  of  Archbishop  Thomson,  of 
ork.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  grentest  pains  in  the  con- 
stmotion  of  the  Life  of  Christ 
riiocdd  have  been  taken  by  Baur, 
Strauss,  and  B^nan.  The  works 
on  the  same  topic  by  Keander, 
Schleiermacher,  Pressensfe,  Young* 
Ac.,  do  not  compete  in  talent  with 
Ifae  destructive  school.  The  "  Bcee 
Hjomo  "  of  Professor  Seeley  has  not 
been  accepted  as  satisfactory  as  yet, 
and  is  not  likely  to  do  so  until  the 
Peiflo  part  of  the  Bedeemer's  oha- 
raotor  has  been  treated  of  by  the 
aame  author,    however  hetesodox 


the  wei4»  of  Btmns  and  lUnan  are, 
they  are  remarkable  for  their  attrac- 
tive realism.  It  seems  srognlar  thai 
W}  such  biography  on  the  orChodex 
eide  haa  bem  attempted.  OaioiiPk 
refutation  of  B^an  was  a  eaCeh- 
penny  thing;  Principal  Tultoeb did 
more  efficient  eervioe ;  and  if  Wit 
Ham  Ebor  eoold  be  got  to  giv«  his 
mind  to  ilie  work,  we  might  have 
a  work  worthy  of  the  ChurdL— > 
F.  P.  B. 

By  far  the  best  harmoay  of  the 
Life  of  Christ  a  Sabbath  aekool 
teacher  can  get  is  that  prodnoed  ia 
his  own  mind  by  a  constant,  osrefoj^ 
realijdng  perusal  of  the  goepd  nir- 
rative.  Almost  all  harmonies  differ 
more  or  less  in  their  details,  few  ia 
their  greater  and  more  definite  fea- 
tures. Kewcombe's,  BobinsonV 
Gresewdl*8,  Wieeeler's,  are  the  mos{ 
common  and  best  known,  and  they 
may  all  be  usefully  perufsed.  An 
ei^oellent  and  painstaking  **  Chrooo* 
logical  Synopsis  of  thePour  Qoepela" 
has  been  issued  recently  by  H.  Qrrno 
viUe  (London :  John  B.  Smith),  and 
a  veiy  excellent  plan  (with  explaaa- 
tiooe  and  complete  assistaooe)  for 
eonstmoting  one  is  oontained  ia  a 
ckronoloKi(»I  introduction  to  the 
"Historyof  the  Church,"  by  theBev. 
S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.,  LL.P.,  historiogn^ 
pher  of  the  Church,  an  Ameriean 
production  of  ^hich  an  edition  hai 
been  issued  in  this  country  (Lon* 
don  :  W.  J.  Cleaver),  of  which  see 
pp.  664—692.  The  system  of 
Mimpriss  is,  perhapa,  the  most 
popnJar  among  Sabhatli  eehool 
teachers,  as  it  baa  been  more  per- 
sistently and  cleverlv  advertised 
than  any  one  else.  It  u  nsefiil,  and 
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^•bUj  underfltood.  The  arrttnge- 
ment,  though  not  in  all  pointo  un- 
exceptionable, is  handy. — B.  M.  A. 

699.  Beplied  to  in  JMtish  Con- 
troversialist (ante,  p.  235),  we  pre- 
tnme  lufficiently. — L.  M.  M. 

701.  I  forvrard  the  folio  wiag  es- 
timet  from  the  eleventh  toI.  of  the 
IfaUonal  JEncjfclopadia,  published 
by  William  Mackenzie  and  Co», 
Glasgow,  London,  and  Edinburgh, 
juH  out : — "  Sneli  EahiUUout  were 
founded  in  1677,  by  John  Sncll,  of 
Upton,  Warwickshire,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  Sootchnien  at 
Oxford  Univewitv.  A  larige  estate  at 
Upton  waelrfi  to  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  colleges,  wherewith  to  found  the 
scholarships.  Two  exbibitioners 
are  nominated  annually,  after  pub- 
lic oorapetition,  by  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  and  they  each  receire 
about  £110  annually  ibr  five  years. 
The  qualifications  for  candidature 
are  Scotch  parentage  and  previous 
edueation  in  Glasgow  College." — 
D.  S. 

720.  Dr.  Wolcott  published 
pieces  under  buth  pseudonyms. — 
J.  F.  S. 

723.  Both  are  excellent ;  South- 
ey'»  the  more  learnid,  Campbell's 
tlie  more  tastelul.  Handbooks 
abound,  but  few  are  really  choice. 
"The  Golden  treasury  "  specimens 
aro  good ;  and  Grant's,  Johnson's, 
&e.,  are  fairly  selected.  Donald's 
"  Specimens  of  iLng.ish  Poetry  "  ara 
prc'tty  good,  and  hi»torically  ar- 
ranged. Tlie  ctieapest,  but  by  no 
means  the  most  select,  is  Charles 
Mackay's  **  One  Thousand  and 
One  Gems  of  Englieh  Poetry."  — 
G.  i).  F. 

725.  A  book  has  been  published 
by  J.  G.  Holyoake,  the  Secularist, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  show  that 
Paley'a  argument  irora  design  is  a 
peiitio  principiif  and  may  be  im- 
pugned.~0BDO  Smcvloruu. 
'  726.  The  rank  which  John  Kitto 
holds  among  Scripture  oovrnjeata- 


ters  is  dflwnredly  m  raiy  high  o^t. 
It  ia  dii&oult  to  aay  how  be  ataadp 
in  regard  to«tlMr8,  or  that  ha  staocip 
aboTe  such  a  000  or  below  anoh 
another,  Wcause  he  has  his  own  d»- 
partmen^  and  he  is  in  tlie  first  Esnic 
theceu  He  is  aot  so  much  ax^atipiil 
or  critical  as  didactic ;  ana  thap 
his  writines  are  quite  different  fimn 
Bloomfleld's,  Aiford'a,  or  Bengel'4. 
His  mission  was  to  write  to  the  nik- 
leamod  many,  and  not  to  the  learned 
few -^ for  the  bookshelres  of  the  peor 
pie,  and  not  ibr  the  libraries  of  stu- 
dents or  clergymen.  His  greqt 
object  was  to  render  the  Bible  po- 
pularly' understood ;  and  for  thia 
purpose  he  gave  his  illustrations 
more  in  the  form  of  a  nMrcative  than 
of  a  dry  eoviaientary.  His  prin- 
cipal work  ia  his  '*  Daily  Bible  lUua- 
trations,"  in  which  he  iUustrates  the 
Scriptural  1^  describing  the  mavoeos 
and  antiquities  .of  the  Bible  nations 
in  ancient  times  as  well  as  those  of 
the  present  day.  This  was  a  task 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  he 
baring  spent  some  years  trayelling 
in  the  £ast;  and  his  is  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  we  have.  The 
high  estimation  in  which  he  wsa 
held  is  seen  from  the  £sct  of  hia 
having  received  the  d^rce  of  D.D.  f 
for  he  is  the  only  layman,  aa  far  aa 
1  am  aware,  who  has  ever  received 
that  honour. — E.  D.,  jun. 

727.  The  Korth  American  Bo- 
view  has  long  held  the  highest  place 
amoitg  the  critical  journals  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  established 
in  1815  by  Wm.  Tudor,  but  passed 
through  several  changes  of  propria 
tory  during  the  earlier  years  of  its 
existence  £dward  Everett  becamf 
its  manager  in  1819 ;  Jared  Sparks 
held  its  chair  (1822—1830) ;  AltizaQ- 
der  Everett  was  its  conductor,  1830'- 
1836 ;  Dr.  Palfrey,  1835—1842,  after 
which  date  it  passed  into  the  handf 
of  Francis  Bowen,  who  continued  to 
hold  it  till  1854.  With  its  subso* 
quent  changes  I  am  not  acquaizited. 
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It,  however,  Btill  oonttnues  at  the 
heftd  of  the  periodicalf  of  the  West- 
Mn  Hemspfaere.'^'B.  U.  A. 

728.  In  a  new  issue  from  the  nse- 
fol  and  prolific  press  of  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  entitled  '*  Favourite  An- 
tiiors,*— Smollett ;  hu  Life,  and  a 
Selection  from  his  Writings,"  W.  8. 
will  find  full  information  oommuni- 
eated  in  an  agreeableandtrostworthj 
style  bj  Bobert  Chambers,  LL.D., 
himselfaliterary  humorist  of  no  slight 
eminence  and  power. — B.  H.  A. 

Tobias  SmoUett,  M.D.  (1721— 
1771),  is  represented  in  English  lite- 
rature chidfty  by  his  novels,  less 
prominently  by  his  histoir  and 
poetry.  In  1748  he  published 
••  Roderick  Bandom  j "  inl761,"  Pere- 
grine  Pickle ; "  in  1768, "  Ferdinand 
Count  Fathom ; "  in  1765,  his  trans- 
lation of  **Don  Quixote;*'  and  in 
1771  his  last  novel,  ''Humphrey 
Clinker."  In  1768  Dr.  Smollett 
published  in  four  volumes  "  A  Com- 
plete History  of  England  to  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,"  and  after- 
wards continued  it  to  the  year  1765. 
The  portion  of  this  work  from  the 
Bevolution  to  the  death  of  Q«oi;^II., 
is  usually  printed  as  a  continuation  of 
Hume.  In  poetry  Smollett  wrote  the 
**Ode  to  Independence,"  <*Ode  to 
LevenWater,"  and  the  **Tears  ofSoot- 
land."  He  also  wrote  a  play  or  two, 
and  an  account  of  his  travels  abroad. 
Smollett's  novels  are  coarse  and 
Uoentious,  particularly  his  early  ones, 
but  redeemed  by  a  rough  humour 
and  sarcasm  which  has  not  been 
surpassed.  "Humphrey  Clinker," 
written  at  the  senith  of  his  mental 
maturity,  abounds  with  fine  descrip- 
tive and'  meditative  passages.  Smol- 
lett's histoxj,  written  it  is  said  in 
fourteen  months,  has  numerous  in- 
accuracies, and  displays  the  haste  and 
crudities  of  an  unprepared  writer ; 
yet  the  style  is  fluent,  and  the  narra* 
five  is  sometimes  sketched  with  great 
fiumess  and  skill,  as  in  the  **  History 
of  the  BebeUton  of  1745-6.     His 


poetxy,  though  pure  in  tone,  is  wai 
mg  in  force  and  life.  (Abridg 
from  Angus's  ''English  X«itei 
ture.") — ^HosAox  Babrihoxoit. 

In  the  following  extracts   takt 
from    the   National  Sncydo/n^di 
W.  S.  may  find  as  much   as    he   n 
quires;    or    he  may   refer    to    tl] 
aforesaid  work  for  a  fuller  replj-  :- 
"  Qeorge  Tobias  Smollett,  the  grea 
novelist,  was   born  at   I>alquhur!j 
a  quiet  iarmstead  in  the  beantifu 
Yalley  of  I^ven,  Dumbartonshire 
in  1721.  His  &ther  was  Archibald^ 
son  df  Sir  James  Smollett,  a  SooUHi 
judge,  and  one  of  the  commiasionen 
who  negotiated  the  Union,  and  by 
whoin  he  was  repudiated  on  acoount 
of  his  marriage  with  a  young  lady 
who  had  no  other  fortune  than  her 
personal  charms  and  mental  aocom- 
plishments.     .    .    .    This  son  To- 
bias received  his  education  first  at 
the  grammar  school  of  Dumbarton, 
and   afterwards    removed     to    Ute 
University  of  Glasgow,   where   he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  indus- 
try and  talent.     From  its  olassical 
shades   he  betook  himself  to  the 
sanctum  of  a  respectable  surgeon, 
Mr.  John  GK>rdon,  and  dabblod  in 
the  mysteries  of  pharmacy  and  ana- 
tomy,  amusing  himself  meanwhile 
bv  making  love  to  all  the  pretty 
girls,  and  writing  satirical  renn  on 
all  the  quiet  buif^hen  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Glasgow.     .    .    .    About 
1740  Smollett  resolved  to  grapple 
with  the  world  unheeded,  and  flung 
himself  hastily  into  the  fleroe  tu- 
mult of  London  life  with  no  better 
weapon  than  a  tragedy  called  'The 
Begioide.'    It  availed  him  nothing ; 
the  tragedy  was  neither  read  nor 
acted,  and  he  was  glad  to  accept  the 
berth  of  surgeon's  mate  on  board  a 
man-of-war.    .    .    .    Herotarned 
to  London  in  1746,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  married  the  '  beautiful 
and   accomplished  Miss  Laoeltes.' 
He  now  began  in  earnest  his  war- 
hve  with  the  world,  and  dreir  first 
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blood,  if  we  may  b«  allowed  the  ex- 
presssioD,  with  the  '  AdTentures  of 
Hoderick  Bandom,'    published    in 
1748.    Its  succesB  was  immediate, 
and  has  been  permanent.    It  is  a 
gexiuine  book — a  book  written  from 
actnal  observation  of  men  and  man- 
ners bj  a  shrewd  obsenrer  $  and  it 
contains  characters  which  hare  be- 
come familiar  friends  of  the  reading 
world.     In  the  following  year  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  wrote  a  con- 
siderable   portion    of    his    second 
noTel,  '  Peregrine  Pickle,*  which  he 
completed  and  published  in  1751. 
In  this  year  it  was  that,  having  ob- 
tained the  diploma  of  doctor  of 
medicine  from  a  foreign  university, 
he  commenced  practising  as  a  phy- 
sician, but  by  no  means  with  suc- 
cess.     In  1755  he  produced    his 
remarkable  fiction, '  The  Adventures 
of  Frederick  Count  Fathom.'     A 
year   or   two  later   he    undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  Critical  Ee- 
view:  in  1757  compiled  a  'Com- 
pendium of  Voyages  and  Travels  ; ' 
in  1758  issued  his  able  and  lucid 
'  History  of  England,'  still  read  and 
favoured  in  couj unction  with  Hume  i 
and  in  1760  he  wrote  for  a  monUdy 
periodical,  the  British  Magazine^  a 
apecies  of  parody  on  *  Don  Quix- 
ote^* 'The  Adventures  of  Sir  Lance- 
lot Gbwives.'      A  political  satire, 
*The    Adventures    of  an    Atom,' 
appeared  in  1769,  and  he  dosed  in 
1771  his  long  and  laborious  career 
with  his  last  and  best  novel,  '  The 
Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,* 
a    work  more  full    of  thoroughly 
genial  humour,  shrewd  satire,  and 
broad  fun,  than  any  other  in  the 
English  luiguage.  .  ^urifj 

"  This  enumeration  of  his  works 
does  not  indude  the  countless  es- 
says, poems,  'and  pamphlets  which 
his  fertile  and  assiaoous  pen  brought 
forth." 

If  W.  S.  wishes  to  ^unue  his 
reaearohes  further,  he  will  find  in 
Thackeray*s  "English  Humorists,'* 
1867. 


Masson's  "British  Novelists,*'  J. 
Le  Jeffreson's  "  Kovels  and  Novel- 
ists," and  in  the  li£B  prefixed  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  edition  of  his  works, 
a  good  foundation  for  his  opinions, 
in  addition  to  the  perusal  of  the 
works  themselves. — u,  S. 

733.  The  Sandemanians  or  Glass- 
ites  were  a  sect  which  obtained  pro- 
minence about  the  year  1768.    The 
chief  peculiarity  in  their  doctiinei' 
consisted  in  their  asserting  that  man 
was  only  accepted  of  G^d  by  fiiith ; 
that  the  faith   by  which  he  was 
justified  was,  in  simple  truth,  the 
intelligent  and  conscientious  accept- 
ance of  the  apostoHo  record  of  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  a  man  was 
justified  by  God  when  he  was  will- 
ling  to  receive  as  true  the  divine 
testimony  of  the  GtMpels ;  and  that 
a  disposition  in  a  man  toward  a 
better  life  was  not  a  symptom  of 
justification,  inasmuch  as  all  men 
had  the  power  of  pleasing  Ck>d  if 
they  were  willing  so  to  do.    These 
doctrines  were  mainly  promulgated 
by  Bobert  Sandeman,  who  published 
in  1757  an  account  of  them,  and 
also  advocated  them  by  preaching 
both  here  and  in  America,  where  he 
died.    He  was  buried  at  Danbufy, 
in  New  England.    But  though  San« 
deman  was  the  principal  exponent 
of  the  doctrines,  they  were  origin- 
ated   by    his    fUher-in-law,    John 
Glass,  of  Auchtermuchty,  a  minister 
of  the  Scotch  kirk  atTealing,  near 
Dundee^  about  1720;  hence  the  term 
aiassites.    In  1728,  Glass  was  re- 
quired to  resign  his  position  in  the 
Scotch  kirk  in  consequence  of  attacks 
which  he  made  upon  the  doctrinal 
of  the  kirk.    Glass  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  with  his  flock ; 
and  Sandeman's  preaching  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  notice  in  the  metro- 
polis, where  he  founded  a  ooiigreg»- 

tion.— JOHK  D.  BOBIBgOH. 

Iffinhael    Faraday    was    a  moal 
thoroughly  conscientious  Christian, 


tk  wdl  M  ii  deV«»M  inqidivi'  into 
tmmt  the  ViAibte  wott  of  God. 
nto  BCct,  to  wHioh  IM  Monffed 
rtihitaim  the  adtantege,  eren  the 
iMMMit^  of  a  plurality  of  teaehitig 
iSdere  vb  each  oongvegation,  and 
Faraday  oortainly  was  weH  fitted  to 
l«  ntk  etpounder  of  the  gospel 
ftttiong  those  who  obly  seek,  in  those 
Who  ml  the  ofllee  of  ministry  «mong 
fhem,  not  a  spedal  education,  but 
Ii  speobd  fitnets  tbroogh  diTine 
Mee.  In  Scotland^  the  origmal 
Mith'ttroiind  of  the  iect,  and  in 
America,  the  members  of  the  sect 
Atv  perhaps  mora  numerous  than  in 
Bngland ;  but  they  are  notable, 
Wfaei^er  they  are,  for  pure  faith, 
ferrent  charity,  and  earnest  devo- 
tion. The  best  account  of  their 
|)ecoUar  tenets  and  practices  is,  per- 
tiaps,  to  be  found  in  Walter  Wil- 
ion'ft  **HiitoTy  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Dissenting  Churches  in  London," 
Off  in  a  **  Cyclopedia  of  Religious 
l)ehominations,"  written  by  mem- 
ben  of  the  respective  bodies, 
published  by  Charles  Qriffln,  Lon- 
don and  GHa«gow.  We  liavt*  neither 
6f  these  at  hand  just  now,  but  we 
^ote  from  on  excellent  and  concise 
Work,  called  '*  The  Denominational 
Eeason  Why"  (Houston  and 
Wright),  the  following  particulars, 
tM  Hkely  to  interest  "  Samuel "  and 
tour  other  readers  :— "  John  Glass 
was  bom  on  the  2l8t  of  September, 
1695,  at  Auchtermuchty.  He 
studied  at  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  l7l9  became  minister 
Of  Tealing,  near  Dundee,  where  he 
ioon  made  himself  popular.  He 
was  deposed  by  the  Church  Courts, 
12th  April,  1^28,  for  attocks  on 
the  Solemn  League  and  CoTenant, 
ko. ;  but  the  General  Assembly,  on 
reconsideration,  whilst  depriving 
him  of  his  benefice,  left  him  his 
eeolesiastical  character.  After  his 
deposition  he  published  his  pecu- 
liar sentiments  in  a  work  called 
*!rhe  Testimony  of   the  King  of 


Martyrs  tottoctidtut  Iria  XitecnMu 
fie  died  in  ms.*" 

"  Eobert  Sandeman  watf  bom  # 
Perth,  in  l;72S.  He  married  Cmh/^ 
erine  Glass,  daughter  of  John  Glasa, 
whose  peculiarities  Of  religknii 
opinion  he  entered  into.  In  1767 
faecommeneed  publishing  his  sye* 
tem.  He  addressed  a  series  of 
letters  to  Mr.  Herv ey,  ooeasioned  by 
his  '  Theron  and  Aspasio,'  in  whteh 
his  opinions  are  developed.  In 
1760  he  removed  to  London,  whers 
he  preached  in  vaiioos  places,  md 
attracted  much  notice ;  and  in  1764 
he  went  to  the  American  ooloniee, 
where  he  continued  tiU  his  death. 
He  was  buried  at  Danbury,  Bew 
England,  the  following  epitaph  be- 
ing engraved  upon  his  tomb: — 
'Here  lies,  until  the  resurrection, 
the  body  of  Bobert  Sandeman,  who, 
in  the  faoe  of  continual  opposition 
from  all  sorts  of  men,  long  and 
boldly  contended  for  the  anoient 
faith,  that  the  bare  death  of  Jesoe 
Christ,  without  a  deed  or  thought 
on  the  part  of  man,  is  sbffieient  to 
present  the  chief  of  sinnets  epoi- 
less  before  GNjd.'** 

"The  chief  peculiarity  in  their 
religious  belief  n*lates  to  justifying 
faith,  which  their  founder  asMTte  is 
no  more  than  a  simple  belief  of  the 
truth,  or  the  divine  testimony  pas- 
sively received  by  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  that  thu  divine  testimony 
carries  in  itself  sufficient  ground  of 
hope  to  every  one  who  Mievea  it, 
without  anything  wrought  in  us,  or 
done  by  us,  to  give  it  a  partienlar 
direction  to  onrselvce." 

It  is  a  valuable  fset  that  Faradiy 
was  no  doubter,  but  that  he  found 
in  science,  not  an  inducement  to 
scepticism,  but  to  dtsmminatioii 
and  religious  feeaL^-R.  M.  A. 

784.  I'he  following  may  be  re- 
garded by  R.  F.  G.  as  statementa 
given  on  good  anthority : — Johaun 
Gottfried  Von  Herder  (17»4— 
180S)  was  bom  the  6th  of 
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1^44s  at  Mohmngen,  in  Prussia, 
where  his  father  wm  a  schoolmaster. 
Herder  studied  theology  at  Kon- 
igsherg,  and  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  writings  of  Kant,  who  was 
leading  philosophy  in  that  uni- 
rersitj,  and  with  whom  he  became 
Tery  intimately  acquainted.  In  the 
year  1775  our  author  was  appointed 
Irrofessor  of  Theology  at  GSttin- 
gen;  btit  he  had  to  undergo  so 
many  dissereeables  on  his  anriTal 
there,  that  he  was  not  slow  in  aocept- 
nog  the  post  of  superintendent-general 
and  court  preacher,  wliich  was  open 
at  Weimar.  In  1801,  Herder  was 
promoted  to  the  di«;nity  of  vice- 
consul,  and  was  raif«ed  to  the  class 
of  nobility  ('*  geadelt '*)  the  same 
year.  He  breatiied  his  Isst  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1803,  in  the 
(M)th  year  of  his  age.  Herder  ranks, 
undoubtedly,  in  tlie  number  of  the 
neatest  geniuses  of  which  our 
ntherland  can  boast.  Acquainted, 
or  rather  deeply  versed,  in  almost 
the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences,  he 
exercised  a  considerable  influence 
as  a  poet,  no  less  than  as  a  theo- 
logian,  student  of  the  humanities, 
philosopher,  flB-*theticmn,  antiquary, 
and  historiographer. 

His  friend,  Jean  Paul,  said  of 
him,  "Herder  was  no  poet;  he 
waaaomething  far  more  sublime  and 
better  than  a  poet ;  he  was  himself 
a  poem,  an  Indian  Greek  epic, 
composed  by  one  of  the  purest 
gods. 

"  Yiswed  as  a  pliilosopher,  Her- 
der was  a  follower  of  Kant,  until, 
erentually,  he  went  over  to  eclec- 
ticism. For  his  knowledge  of  criti- 
cism and  cstheUcs  Herder  was 
eridently  indebted  to  the  composi- 
tions of  Winoklemann  and  Ije:^sing. 
Aa  a  theologian  we  Bud  him  chim- 
ing in  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity; his  work,  *  Vom  Geist  der 
hebriiisohen  Poeeie,*  is  a  very  valu- 
able performanoe.  Gont^ider  Her- 
der as  a  poet,  and  you   find  him 


.great  in  the  epio.  *Der  Cid'  la 
one  of  his  most  sucoessfol  eilbttk 
in  this  department  of  letten.  .  . 
Language  and  its  eesthetical  bear- 
ings have  taken  up  a  good  deal  (ft 
his  time;  upon  tnat  moat  sacred 
concernment  of  the  human  race- 
religion  —  Herder  has  enunciate 
much  in  his  numerous  writings,  en- 
titled 'Zur  Religion  und  Thcolo- 
gie,*  and  has  in  the  end  offered 
something  important  also  as  a 
thinker  and  a  poet.  With  what 
delicacy  of  spirit  has  he  not  written 
throughout !  Herder  felt  incited  to 
make  his  fellow-men  attentive  to 
the  highest  works  of  the  creation  df 
God,  and  of  the  noble  structure  of 
the  human  mind,  and  eren  to  sefrth 
as  a  guide  thereunto.*'  — "  Tht 
Lilerature  of  Germany^  by  T,  X. 
•T.  TAtmm,  pp.  61—65. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
fairer  example  of  the  German  lite- 
rary character  than  Johann  Gott- 
fried Herder  (1774-1803).     AfVefr 
receiving  an  education  in  medicine 
he  studied  philosophy  under  Kant^ 
at  Kbnigflberg,  in  1762.     H[e  was 
subsequently    engaged    in    several 
places  as  a  teacher  and  a  clergyman, 
until   he  was  invited  to  join  the 
circle  of  poets  and  other  literary 
men  at  Weimar,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Duke  Karl  Augustus^ 
Here  Herder  displayed  his  universal 
interest  in  literature  by  producing 
a  series  of  works  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  all  marked  by  a  noble 
and  kindly  spirit  of  humanity.     A 
treatise    on    the  *  Origin  of   Lan- 
guage* (1776),  an  essay  on  *  Hebrew 
Poetry  *  (1782),  and  awork  entitled 
'Ideas  for  the  Philosophy  of  Hu- 
manity '     (1784  —  1791),   "befides 
many   poetical  pierces  and   critical 
writing*,  showed  that  Herder  was 
prepared  rather  to  comprehend  attd 
expound  the  thoughts  of  other  ati* 
thors,  than  to  produce  sn^  work  <)f 
striking  original  genias.     Tet  hia 
services  in  literature  were  flbnaide^- 
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able.    He  diffbaed  throughout  all 
his  writings  the  influence  of  a  kind, 
hopeful,   and  aspiring  spirit,  and 
found  in  literature  no  idle  pastime, 
but  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
humane  sympathies.   Whatever  our 
opinion  of  Herder's  genius  may  be, 
we  must  derive  from  his  works  a 
&TOurable  impression  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  this  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  memoirs  of  his 
Ufe.  In  poetry,  Herder's  collections 
of  popular  ballads  and  translations 
from  several  languages  are  more  re- 
markable than  Us  original  produc- 
tions. In  his  '  Voices  of  the  People,' 
or    '  Popular    Ballads    of    Many 
Kations'    (1778),    he  showed  his 
power  of  sympathizing  with    and 
appreciating  the  various    national 
tones  of  poetry.      The  ballads  of 
Spain,  Scandinavian  legends,  Scot- 
tish songs,  and  Hindoo  tables,  found 
in  Herder  a  genial  interpreter ;  and 
his  numerous  versions  and  criticisms 
of  foreign  works  encouraged   the 
love  of  universal  history  which  has 
produced  many  remarkable  results 
m  G^ermany.    His  original  poems 
consist  chiefly  of  parables,  fables, 
and    versions  of   old  legends  and 
traditions  ;  but  seldom  rise  above 
mediocrity.    The  most  noble  fea- 
ture in  Herder's  character  was  his 
constant  striving,  according  to  his 
belief,  for  all  the  highest  mterests 
of  mankind.    He  did  not  employ 
literature  as  the  means  of  satisfr- 
ing  individual  ambition.     When  he 
discovered,  as  he  thought,  a  want  of 
benevolent  earnestness  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  friend  Gbethe,  he  looked 
upon  them  with  cold  admiration ; 
while  he  could  overlook  all  the  faults 
in  another  writer,  Jean  Paul  Aich- 
ter,  because  he  cordially  participated 
in    his   motives    and    synopathies. 
The  melancholy  bv  which  Herder's 
later  days  were  shaded  arose  probably 
from  his  lofty  and  unfulfilled  aspi- 
rations.   In  the  decline  of  life  he 
often  lamented  that  he  had  done  so 
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little  for  the  world,  and  exclaimed, 
*Alas,  my  wasted  Ufe!'"— «a«r- 
man LUerature"  hy  Joseph OoHidtf 
pp.  158, 9.— B.  M.  A. 

736.  Several  good  papers  on  La- 
ther may  be  noted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  '*Theophllus"  and  others; 
one  in  the  Remie  Chretiemu  (1860), 
by  H.  B.  Saint-Hilaire,  profes- 
sor  of  the  Sorbonne;  one  m  the 
Sevue  des  Deus  Mondes,  1854, 
by  M.  C.  de  Bemusat,  in  noticing  H 
Merle  D' Aubign^'s  *<  Reformation ; " 
KoBstlin's  article  in  Henog's  *'  Besl 
Encyclopesdia,"  of  which  an  abridged 
translation  is  in  course  of  issue; 
and  a  pamphlet  by  Schceffer  on 
"Luthei^s  Influence  on  Popular 
Education,"  Paris,  1853.— B.  M.  A. 

A  brief  and  excellent  memoir  or 
monograph  on  the  great  reformer 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  BritiA 
Oontroverrialitt  in  1862,  which  hss 
been  republished,  and  acknowledged 
as  the  work  of  our  **  guide,  philo- 
sopher, and  friend,"  Samuel  NeiL 
In  this  the  writer  gives  a  list  of 
authorities,  to  which  we  would  reier 
"  Theophilus."— F.  S.  D. 

"Theophilns"  will  find  a  list  of  the 
titles  of  Lnther^s  works  in  Togel's 
"  Bibhotheca  Lutherana,"  1851.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  begun  at 
Brlangen,  and  exceeds  ninety  vol- 
tunes  without  being  finished  yet; 
one  issued  at  Halle  in  twentj-foor 
lai^  vols.,  4to.,  1740,  is  pretty  ML 
The  chief  biographies  issued  in  Ge^ 
many  are  those  of  Ukert,  Pflxer— 
edited  m  BngUsh  by  Isaac  Taylor- 
Jargens,  Leoderhose,  and  Meonr, 
1852;  in  Prance  Audin's  BiogFsphy 
has  gone  through  many  eStiona, 
and  gives  the  Bomanist  view  of  his 
career.    Michelet's,  1837,  is  full  of 
interest,  and  may  be  had  in  Ensli^ 
in  Bohn's  library.     Hoeeman's  is 
popular    and    concise.     Bunsen's 
article  on  Luther,  in  **  Encycbpsdis 
Britannica,'*  deserres  penual,  and 
Miss  Whately's  story  of  his  life  if 
readable  and  well-plsamed.-'S*  IS. 
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C^je  i$0mties'  S^tcAon. 


BDINBUBGH :  THS  DIALEOTIO  SOCIETY. 


Thi  Dialeotio  Society,  institnted 
in  1787  for  the  proaeoution  of  lite- 
rary and  philoeophical  compoaition, 
criticism,  and  debate,  was  opened 
for  the  session  with  an  introduc- 
tory address  in  the  Humanity 
Class-room  at  the  University.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Sheriff 
Hector. 

The  Ber.  Bobert  Wallace,  Trinity 
College  Church,  referred  to  his  former 
connection  with  the  Dialectic  Society, 
noticed  the  pleasure  and  profit  that 
the  meetings  afforded  himj  and  said 
he  meant  to  mondize  on  the  nature 
and  opportunities  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. The  society  was  emphatically 
a  society  for  aelf-improvement — self- 
improvement  not  so  much  in  the  art 
of  extemporaneous  speaking  as  the 
art  of  extemporaneous  thought,  the 
art  of  tliinking  aloud — the  power  of 
instantaneously  producing  correct 
and  connected  ideas  on  a  given  sub- 
ject. He  cautioned  his  audience 
against  preferring  style  to  thought, 
or  preferring  plausibility  to  truth. 
To  do  BO  was  a  distinct  deterio- 
ration of  character.  The  debat- 
ing society  should  be  a  school  of 
intellectual  veracity.  Such  a  society 
affords  admirable  scope  for  the  culti- 
vation of  presence  of  mind.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of 
character  that  a  man  can  possess. 
It  performs  all  delicate  and  difficult 
operations — it  meets  emergencies — 
it  saves  lives — it  wins  battles — it 
controls  revolutions  —  it  governs 
nations.  If  you  ask  me  why  one 
man  can  float  when  flung  into  the 
water  while  another  is  drowned — 
whv  one  man  can  drive  four-in-hand 
and  another  upsets  the  coach — why 
one  man  can  carve  a  duck  neatly  and 


another  can  only  mangle  the  fowl 
and  splash  the  gravy — why  one  man 
can  keep  a  pubuc  meeting  in  perfect 
good  order  and  another  lets  every- 
thing degenerate  into  confusion  and 
uproar — why  one  man  can  lead  the 
House  of  Commons  and  another 
cannot  even  second  a  turnpike  bill 
or  a  motion  for  a  blue-book  on  beer, 
— I  answer  that  it  is  presence  of 
mind,  or  no  presence  of  mind,  that 
causes  the  most  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  difference.  One  man  keeps  cool, 
retains  perfect  command  of  his 
(acuities,  gives  his  brain  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  producing  some  ideas 
suitable  to  the  occasion — and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  brain  does  its 
work  and  the  exigency  is  met ;  the 
other  man  lets  himself  become  flus- 
tered with  excitement,  loses  hishead; 
and  what  can  you  expect  a  man  to 
do  without  that  ?  Now  the  debat- 
ing society  affords  rare  and  most 
peculiar  opportunity  of  learning  how 
not  to  lose  your  head.  That  oivan 
is  unfortunately  rather  easily  fost 
until  you  have  learned  how  not  to 
do  it.  You  stand  up  brimful  of  an 
elaborate  oration,  and  for  the  flrst 
two  or  three  sentences  you  go  on 
swimmingly.  But  suddenly  some- 
thing catches  vour  eye — perhaps  it 
is  the  gas,  perhaps  the  opening  of  a 
door,  perhaps  a  sudden  gesture  of 
the  restless  Smith,  perhaps  some- 
thing like  a  grin  upon  Johnson's 
critical  countenance.  Unhappily, 
you  let  go  your  hold  of  the  true 
object  of  your  attention  and  men* 
tally  seize  upon  the  gas  or  the  door, 
or  Smith's  gesture,  or  Johnson's 
grin,  and  of  course  you  are  in  the 
waste  howling  wilderness  directly. 
You  have  lost  your  head,  and  toe 
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qaestion  is,  dan  yoa  recoTerit? — 
and  if  so,  how  ?  Some  men  never 
make  the  attempt,  but  sit  down 
in  bkaixig  shame,  resigning  them- 
aelvetf,  in  that  respect,  to  an  aoephA- 
louB  existence.  Others — as  I  thiukt 
more  commendably^ — resolte  on  try- 
inn;  to  ^et  back  their  lost  property. 
For  this  end  yarious  expedients 
are  adopted.  I  know  an  indiridual 
who  haa  often  to  address  gatherings 
memoriUr  or  extemporaneously,  and 
who  is,  of  course,  occasionally  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  head.  But  he 
omrries  about  with  him  continually 
%  description  of  a  wedding  and  a 
tbunderiitonn,  and  one  or  two  other 
ocMnmonplaees,  which  he  has  got  by 
heart  like  troy  weight,  or  the  indica- 
tive mood ;  and  whenever  the  head 
gjlres  signs  of  going,  a  few  appro- 
priate selections  from  the  thunder- 
storm or  the  wedding  sets  it  straight 
Kgain,  and  the  subject  is  proceeded 
with.  Svery  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  expedient  of  repeating  the  last 
len^ark  in  rarioue  forms  as  a 
moana  ef  recovering  a  lost  head. 
The  orator  has  reached,  let  us  st^, 
a.  point  ijpt  his  address  where  he  hae 
tnumphantly  demonstrated  that  two 
and  two  make  four — and  there  hia 
head  goea.  But  be  knows  what  to 
do-  He  "  ventures  to  repeat "  the 
obserration  he  has  just  made,  that 
two  and  two  make  four.  7es,  how- 
ever diatas.teful  the  position  m^  be 
to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  nouse,  he  cannot  conscientious^ 
recede  from  that  positkno,  delibe- 
rately and  advisedly  assumed,  that 
when  one  pair  ef  things  is  connected 
with  another  pair  of  things,  four 
tilings  are  produced.  Hit;  friend 
Johnson  may  indulge  in  that  cynical 
l^r  which  sits  so  hecoming\y  upon 
1^  countenance— but  no  amount  of 
pieeriz^  shall  deter  him  from  faith- 
Mbf  reiterating  the  truth  t^at  the 
aWtive  unification  of  duplicate 
diuUitiee  alwi^s  has  reaolted  in  the 
9«^V  does  result  in  the  present,  and 


win  remit  in  the  fatare,  in  qna- 
teniity.  By  this  time  the  ceroUiuiii 
is  probably  at  its  post  acain,  and 
busineas  may  be  resumed.  There 
are  other  devices  for  sdf-reooveiy 
which  mwht  be  mentioned,  but  the 
eeeenee  ofVbem  all  mvy  be  expressed 
in  four  words — "Waitine  for  the 
brain.'*  I  take  for  granted  that  to« 
have  a  brain  of  avenge  power  and 
culture ;  and  I  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that,  if  yon  will  keep  yov 
bmin  free  from  irrelevant  distraep 
tions,  and  give  it  suffieieiit  timc^  it 
will  do  the  work  of  extemporaneoQi 
intellection  for  you  with  the  infalr 
lible  precision  of  a  maehiDO.  lathe 
first  place,  you  must  proteet  the 
brain  from  being  diaturbed  at  its 
work — that  is  to  say,  when  you  ars 
making  a  speech,  whether  a  pr»* 
pared  diacourse  or  an  tmprompta 
address,  do  not  let  any  idea  intmde 
bat  the  idea  of  the  f>peech  tkaft  is  to 
be  given.  The  only  thing  you  havs 
to  do  with  is  the  topic  in  hand ;  ani 
if  Toa  leave  your  brain  unassailed 
and  free  to  deal  with  thalt,  it  wiD 
hand  vou  out  your  harangue  as  ao* 
curately  and  regulurlyaa  if  you  wen 
speaking  by  steam.  jBut  if,  with  sB 
your  care,  a  momentary  breakdown 
does  occur — if  you  have  allowed 
some  irrelevaney  to  catch  your  atten- 
tion, or  the  will  to  run  on  before  the 
intellect — and  so  come  to  a  halt,  ihm 
the  on^  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wait 
till  the  brain  comes  into  gearfag 
again.  What  you  are  to  do  durivg 
the  interval  between  the  biealdown 
and  the  recommencement  may  be  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Prol>ab]y,  with 
a  popular  audience^  who  are  sure  to 
be  put  out  by  an?  break  in  the  flow 
of  speedi,  the  kindest  and  wissil 
thing  is  to  keep  up  the  cootinni^ 
tp  the  «ye  by  some  of  tbeexpedinii 
alreac^  mentioned.  Bot,  befoM 
such  a  society  as  this,  wliich  exirti 
simply  for  aelf-disoipIiM^  the  va^ 
best  thin^  would  be  to  be  siliiit 
Honeaty  is  the  best  poli^  in  iB 
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tbingi,  and  haTing  for  the  moment 
nothing  to  saj,  you  ahould  just  saj 
it.  Onlv,  whaterer  you  do,  keep 
C30ol.  plant  your  feet  doggedly  o^ 
tiie  floor,  and  resolve  that  you  wiU 
wait  till  the  thinking  apparatus 
tarns  on  the  stream  of  ideas  again. 
As  certainly  as  you  are  living  and  in 
health,  it  will  do  so  in  less  than  a 
minute  from  the  time  of  its  suspen- 
sion ;  and  your  harangue  will  once 
more  advance  flowingly.  And  mark 
the  importance  of  this  achievements 
Kot  only  have  you  succeeded  in 
making  your  speech;  you  have,  in 
addition  to  this,  succeeded  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  preseuceof  mind ; 
you  have  learned  the  secret  of  waltz- 
ing for  the  brain ;  you  have  gained 
the  confidence  that,  if  you  on^  give 
your  brain  time,  it  will  oertaioly  do 
the  work  you  apply  it  to;  and  in 
doing  this  you  have  asserted  your 
presence  of  mind  not  onl^  for  speech- 
making,  but  to  a  certain  extent  for 
all  things.  Thfl  man  who  has  ac- 
quired presence  of  mind  in  the 
making  of  a  speech  has  gone  far  to 
fhcquire  the  power  of  asserting  that 
invaluable  quality  in  face  of  idl  the 
various  possible  emergencies  of  \i£^ 
The  sooiety  affords  opportunity  for 
discipline  in  moral  self-control,  oon- 
tineney,  and  temperance. 

I  cannpt  (he  said)  omit,  in  thia 
brief  survey  of  the  moral  possibili- 
ties of  the  debating  society,  the  opr 
Sortunity  it  aSbrds  of  learnioff  the 
iBtinction,  btjtween  public  ana  pri- 
vate hfe.  Through  missing  this 
distinction  or  practically  neglecting 
it,  great  mischief  is  often  done  im 
the  world.  There  are  no  two  things 
more  loudly  complained  against 
than  sectarian  rancour  and  person- 
ality in  debaite.  I  happen  not  to 
re  with  any  feUow-citisen  in 
logy,  or  ect'fesiasticism,  or  poU- 
tios,  and  therefore  I  refuse  to  meet 
bim  at  dinner,  or  to  buy  any  goodf 
at  his  place  of  business.  If/  ne^h* 
boor  doea  nx>^  in  my  oyutuon,  jpi^ 


a  sufficient  shave  of  the  extri^  gas* 
lamp  which  we  have  for  theeownofi 
lighting  of  our  front  doors,  and  X 
avail  myself  of  a  discussion  on  the 
Irish  Church  for  showing  up  hif 
stinginesai  Is  there  not  a  good  de«J 
of  this  painfully  manifest  in  private 
and  public  lifti  ?  Aud  it  all  springe 
from  inability  to  see  the  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  things. 
For  they  are  essentially  distinct. 
Private  Ufe  is  real.  Public  life  (anil 
every  man  must  have  a  public  ai 
well  as  a  private  life)  is  more  or  lose 
histrionic.  You  must  to  some 
extent  play  your  part  in  jour  puhlip 
career.  It  cannot  be  done  other- 
wise. In  this  sense  the  world  really 
is  a  stagey  and  all  the  men  ana 
women  merely  players.  You  mu«^ 
put  on  buskins  and  a  toga  and  a 
wonderful  hat,  and  mouth  and 
swagger  to  some  extent.  But  whea 
vou  quit  the  public  stage  you  should 
leave  these  paraphernalia  behiAd 
you,  and  forget  them.  A  wise  mai^ 
instructed  to  perceive  the  distinc- 
tion of  things^  will  never  allow 
usefiid  public  acids  to  become  noixr 
ious  private  poisons.  And  in  such 
a  society  as  this  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  uoderstanding,  feeling,  and 
applying  this  distinction.  You  oa^ 
learn  to  maintain  tl\ttt  Bmtus  was 
not  justified  in  killing  Gcpsar  with- 
out insulting  9mith,  whe^  with 
stupid  obstinacy,  holds  the  opp«- 
Nte,  by  pointed  allusions  to  nie 
snub-nose ;  and  you  pan  expose  the 
shallowness,  ignorance,  sophistrj|, 
and  generally  dangerous  nature  of 
Johnson's  statements  as  to  the  truat- 
wortbiness  of  the  British  Govemr 
mentj  and  yet  he  able  afterwards  to 
walk  home^v^ds  with  him  in  a  pec- 
fioctly  am^eaWe  manner.  This  m^f 
seem  a  simple  matter^  and  hardJ|j 
worth  s^Qa£aipg  at  length ;  hut  ao- 
oording  to  my  observation  it  is  | 
lesson  which  very  many  worthy,  aaj 
more  or  luf^  2;iotesrortbgf^|^plpi  hatf^ 
yettQ]<(»iiL 
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'  Smentm  on  Eloquence.  —  Mr. 
B.  W.  Emenon  opened  the  leotare 
■eaion  of  Boston,  U.S.,  with  a  dis- 
ooune  on  Ehqtteuee,  Ha  main- 
tained that  the  orator  represented  a 
distinct  class  of  mindb : — *^  Intellect 
and  force  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  world  are  ruely  united  in  one 
person.  There  are  wise  men  of 
ooonsel  who  are  the  real  force  of  any 
assembly,  congress,  or  parliament. 
Beside  them  stand  the  administra- 
tiye  men,  who  catch  the  theory,  ex- 
plain,  illuminate,  pyrotechnise  the 
thing  to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude, 
to  the  ineritable  disgust  of  the  silent 
working  men  who  did.  it,  and  find 
themselves  superseded  in  the  public 
eye  by  these  public  talkers.  As 
soon  as  a  man  shows  rare  power  of 
expression,  like  Chatham,  Erskine, 
Patrick  Henry,  or  Webster,  all  great 
interests,  whether  of  State  or  of 
property,  crowd  to  him  to  be  their 
spokesman,  so  that  he  is  at  once  a 
potentate.  It  is  paid  with  dignities 
m  England — ^with  seats  in  the  Cabi- 
net, earldoms,  woolsacks,  and  the 
like ;  in  America  with  parallel  dig- 
nities and  yalues ;  in  France  hardly 
with  less.  Who  can  wonder  at  this 
influence  on  young  and  ardent 
minds  P  *' 

He  affirmed  that  eloquence,  which 
so  astonishes,  is  only  the  exaggera- 
tion of  a  talent  that  is  universal. 
An  excited  or  angry  political  as- 
sembly on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  reveals 
that  all  men  are  competitors  in  this 
art;  and  sometimes  a  cold  and 
heavy  companion  in  private  will, 
with  a  commanding  occasion  and 
the  inspiration  of  a  great  multitude, 
surprise  us  by  new  and  unlooked-for 
|K>wers.  There  were,  however,  phy- 
■ieal  advantages  which  helped  to 
make  the  ereat  orators,  and  above 
all,  a  good  voice,  which  enchains 
attention  and  indiottes  rare  sensibi- 
lity, especially  when  trained  to  wield 
all  its  powers.  He  called  a  good 
leader  one  who  could  voad  sense  and 


poetry  into  any  hymn  in  the  imm- 
Dook.  The  high  culture  of  the 
orator  is  manliness.  Thb  orator 
is  man  put  in  better  poseemiion  of 
himself  s  and  the  school  finr  this  is 
not  the  college,  but  the  playgiround 
and  the  street.  All  poetry  and  all 
the  finest  prose  must  be  written  in 
the  language  of  the  people.  The 
speech  of  the  man  of  the  street  is 
invariablv  strong,  nor  can  yon  mend 
it  by  wnat  you  call  ''parliamen- 
tary." One  of  the  forma  of  manli- 
ness is  presence  of  mind.  Some 
men  undsr  pressure  coUapee  en- 
tirdy. 

He  referred  to  the  speech  made 
by  John  Brown  before  receiving  his 
sentence  after  his  raid  against  sla- 
very at  Harper's  Ferry  as  "  the  best 
speech  made  in  the  nineteenth  oea- 
tuiy,"  and  said  that  "  it  ahowed  us 
another  school  to  send  our  boys  to 
— showed  us  that  the  best  lesson  of 
oratory  is  to  speak  the  truth  and 
stand  by  the  truth." 

''Here  lies  the  emphasts  of  aQ 
power — ^in  the  power  of  character, 
resting  on  the  basis  of  truth,  ^ere 
is  no  other  way.  Your  argument 
is  ingenious,  your  language  copious, 
your  illustrations  brilfiant,  bat  your 
major  proposition  is  palpably  ab- 
sura.  Will  you  establish  a  lie? 
You  are  a  veiy  eloquent  writer,  but 
you  cannot  write  gravitation  down. 
Eloquence  is  the  power  to  translate 
a  truth  into  a  language  perfectly  in- 
telligible to  the  person  to  whom  yoa 
speak.  Such  a  practical  conversioD 
of  truth  written  Gk>d*s  language  into 
Dunderhead's  language^is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  weapons  forged  in  the 
shop  of  the  divine  Artifice.  There 
is  in  eveiy  debate  the  precious  ques- 
tion, 'How  came  you  on  that  side?' 
And  unless  it  is  known  that  the 
side  advocated  coincides  with  the 
opinions  of  the  advocate  he  most 
lose  a  most  essential  element  of  sue* 
cess.  There  is  a  statement  possibU 
with  every   man,  and  tiiat  truth 
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whioh  he  does  not  like  to  beliere,  * 
man  must  bend  to  it  or  die.  TliiB 
was  the  way  with  Mr.  Hayne,  who, 
after  the  famous  reply  of  Webster  in 
the  Senate,  left  pubUc  life  and  re- 
tired, and,  it  is  said  died  of  it. 
Webster  chose  evil  for  good,  and 


Hayne  was  arenged ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  he  who  fights  against  the  huma- 
nities, against  the  moral  sentiments 
of  mankmd,  fights  with  an  adversary 
not  subject  to  casualties.  God  and 
nature  are  altogether  sincere,  and 
art  should  be  as  sincere. 


I^tttrarg   Itntts. 


A  BiOGSAPHT  of  Isaac  Taylor, 
full  and  detailed,  is  in  preparation. 

A  *'  Grlossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Terms,"  as  we  understand  it,  a  Lex- 
icon for  Bitualists,  is  announced  as 
"preparing  for  publication,  by  ya- 
riouB  writers.'* 

A  work  on  **  Modem  Literary 
Forgeries"  is  suggested. 

Kinglake*s  "  J^story  of  the  Inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,"  vols.  iii.  and  iy., 
are  promised  at  an  early  date. 

Octave  Delepierre  has  in  the  press 
*<  Historical  Difficulties  and  Con- 
tested Events ;"  a  work  which,  as  it 
refers  to  **  some  doubtful  points  in 
history,  should  be  of  service  to  con- 
troversialists." 

Blackwood^t  Standard  NaveU^ 
betng  reprints  from  Maga^  offer 
good  popular  reading  at  a  small 
cost. 

Professor  John  Connington,  of 
Oxford,  has  continued  and  con- 
cluded the  late  Mr.  S.  P.  Wors- 
ley*s  translation  of  **The  Iliad" 
into  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

Bev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Beauley, 
N.B.,  has  in  preparation  a  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  '*Stymofoffy 
of  the  Topography  of  the  High- 
lands." 

The  Newton-Pascal  controyersy 
has-been  raging  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  even  disturbing  the 
scientific  quiet  of  Qermany. 

Fred.  Lawrence,  author  of  a  '*Iife 
of  Fielding,"  died  25th  October. 

Wm.  Martin,  long  known  as  the 


English   Peter  Parley,    died   2ard 
October. 

£^1  Stanhope  is  writing  a  work 
intended  to  connect  his  History  with 
Lord  Macaulay's,  to  be  entitled  **  A 
Histoiy  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen  Anne 
till  the  Peace  of  Utrecht." 

Franz  Bopp  (b.  1791),  author  of 
the  *' Comparative  Qrammar,"  a 
work  whioh  created  an  epoch  in  the 
study  of  the  speeoh-syBtems  of  iiu- 
rope  and  the  East  is  dead. 

A  cheap  edition  of  Earl  Derby's 
translation  of '<The  Iliad  of  Homer," 
including  other  versions  from  the 
poets  as  an  appendix,  is  promised. 

The  Bev.  iJex.  Byce,  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  modem  Shakspere 
editors,  has  issued,  in  the  closing 
volume  of  his  second  edition,  a  com- 
plete Glossary,  which  is  pronounced 
indispensable  to  the  Sbaksperian 
scholar.  It  is  probable  that  it  may. 
be  so  issued  as.  to  suit  other  editions 
than  his  own. 

T.  £.  Eebbel,  Esq.,  has  in  the 
press  "  Brief  Political  Memoirs  of 
Statesmen  since  the  Peace  of  1815  ; 
or.  Fifty  Years  of  Political  Life  in 
B9gland." 

A  unique  copy — 5  by  Z\  inches-— 
of  an  edition  of  Shakspere's  **  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  including  the  Fugitive 
Pieces  called  **  The  Passionate  Pil- 
^m,"  published  by  William  Leake 
m  1599,  the  copyright  having  passed 
to  him  from  John  Harrison  four 
years  previously,  has  been  discovered 
by  Ofaailes  Edmonds,  of  the  firm  of 
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SothwiB  md  Willil^  in  tbe  Ubitey 
of  Sir  Charles  laham,  9t  Lunpoiiy 
Kortbunptonakire.  lliw  editkui  htm 
been  "hitherto  unknown  to  oU 
dbaksperiaa  edifton  and  critios.*' 

A  new  uniform  library  edition  of 
Thackeray's  works  is  projected.  It 
will  include  the  author^s  latest  notes 
and  revisions. 

Mr.  F.  Harrison,  it  is  said,  is  to 
undertake  a  fresh  attempt  at  sup- 
plying England  with  an  analogue  to 
the  Mew€  des  Detts  Mmtdes,  a  fori- 
nigbtly  review. 

fiapplemetits  to  each  of  the  four 
diTisions  of  tbe  *'£ng)iab  Oydo- 
pBdia*'  aio  to  be  itsoed  in  serial 
anmbers  early  in  18^.  Wky 
should  we  not  have  an  annuid 
npplement  to  each  eyolopadia  to 
form  a  yearly  dictionary  of  the 
changes  in  human  knowledge  and 
affair.'*  P 

William  Earl  of  Bosra,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  oelebrated  for 
bis  efforts  in  furtherance  of  Aitro- 
Bomical  Science,  died  October  Slst. 
Dr.  Bobinson,  of  Armagh,  is  es- 
peoted  to  supply  a  full  hiogrsphy 
soon. 

Diets  is  preparing  a  Lexioon  to 
Lather's  Geimsn  writings. 

A  new  edition  of  Kent's  works, 
in  eight  vols.,  chronologieally  ar»> 
jf«ng^,  is  in  course  of  pnblioatioii, 
edited  by  Q-.  Hartenstein. 

The  Sxtiminer  provides  the  fol- 
lowing inforrnatinn  on  O^rmou  lUe- 
rmlmre  /—On  the  9t>h  of  November, 
copyright  expired  in  the  works  of 
Bohillef  and  Ooethe,  Jean  Pau1» 
Wielsud,  Herder,  and  every  G^m^n 
author  who  died  before  the  9ih  No- 
Tomber,  1837.  There  being  sil  end  of 
protection,  theStwItgard  publishing 
nouae  of  J.  G.  Gotta,  for  tbe  leten" 
tion  of  its  monopoly  by  distanehig 
all  com  petit  ion,  is  doing  by  Schiller 
and  Goetlie  es  Mr.  M  urrsy  in  Eng- 
land ha«  done  by  Byron,  «r  the 
boQoe  of  BIa<<k  in  flooiland  has  been 
doing  since  the  partial  expiration  of 


their  oopffrigbt  in  the  works  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott.  It  effera  SehxUer'a 
ocmplete  works  in  twelve  rolusnea 
IGmo.fbr  ene  tiller — 3s.  Anofthflr 
puUisher  is  promising  a  Schiller  for 
ds.,  with  some  pieces  hitherto  ms- 
publisbed. 

Brookbans,  of  Leipsic,  promioea  a 
carefully  edited,  cheap  series  of  aU 
the  poets  of  Germany  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries,  and  librariea  €fi 
Gbrman  classics,  wonderfully  cheep, 
are  oommenoed  or  annenneed  by 
half  a  dossn  bonsea.  One  aft  Hil- 
bughansen  In  to  give  ten  aheeta  a 
week,  for  sixpenoc^  ef  the  Oetmeu 
national  literature. 

*' Memoirs  of  Bsron  BllDflflB^" 
drawn  chiefly  from  family  paper*  by 
Baroneas  Bnnsen,  is  in  preparation. 

Dr.  John  Ogilvie^  author  of  "  The 
Impmal  Diotaenaty,"  *' Student's 
Englwh  Dictionary,*'  and  otiMr 
lexicographical  oorapandiuoaa,  died 
2l8t  November. 

''A  Holiday  Bomance,"  by 
Charles  Dickens,  is  to  be  published 
at  Boston,  U.S. 

A  **  Universal  Hymn,"  by  PhiUp 
J^mes  Bailey,  author  nf  **  FestoSk" 
is  looked  for  with  eager  interest. 

Osndolle'e  "  Laws  of  Nomeeela- 
tore"  is  to  be  reissued  in  thrsa 
editions  —  French,  G^ennan,  and 
Snt^Ush. 

The  King  of  Sweden's  *'  Idsas  en 
Modem  War  l^otios*'  ate  about 
to  be  published. 

Mr.  MoOallaKh  Torrees  JCP^ 
has  beoome  editor  of  tbe  JkaaiiBir, 
fries  P|of«  Henry  MoHcy. 

Bhilozene  Boyer  (b.  18S7),  die* 
metist  and  journalist,  author  of 
"Sappho,"  "The  King's  Coasia." 
Ac,  «ued  lOtb  November. 

The  Xeeden  Rtvmo  has  eon- 
raeaced  a  new  series  of  '*  Alan  of 
Mark."  The  former  seriee,  lafiO— 
1862,  oonAained  eixty-thies  naatss. 

A  meMiment  to  Osnoens^  sutbor 
of  the  *'irtiaiad,"  was  isaugwated 
with  mach  pomp  at  Lisbon,  9lh  Oct, 
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